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. THAT OTHER PUELIC. 

In onr nintli voliiun*.'' it foil naturally in 
our vvay to make a lew inqiiirms as to the 
abidiii'j: place of that vaftiic iioim of multi- 
tude sioiiifyiii^r many, The Public. We re- 
mhided our la.ideis that it is never forthcom- 
ini^ whin it is the subject of a joke at the 
tlieatre : wliieh is alwa}s perceived to be a 
hit at some other Public richly deserving 
it, Init not present. The circumstances of 
this tune considered, we cannot better 
coninience our eleventh volume, than by 
gently Jo^iging the memory of iliat other 
Public : which is often culpably oblivious of 
its own duties, rights, and interests : and to 
which it is peifcctly clear that neither we nor 
*our readers ai e in the least degree related. 
Wc aie the sensible, reflecting, prompt Public, 
alwa\s up to the mark — wliei'eas that other 
Ihibhc persists in supinely lagging behind, 
and behaving m an inconsiderate niamier. 

To bigm with a smnll e\iini]de lately 
reMved by our irieiid, Tiiw Examiner iiew^s- 
p;i])(‘r. What can that other Public 
mean, by allowing itself to be fleeced eveiy 
night of its life, by res})onciible persons 
whom it accejitb lor its servants ? The case 
stands thus. Ih ibes and fees to small officials, 
had become quite insupportable at the time 
when the great Railway Companies sprang 
into exist enee. All such abuses they immedi- 
ately and very much to their credit, struck out 
of their system of management; the keepers of 
hotels were soon generally obliged to follow in 
this rational direction ; the Public (meaning 
always, that other one, of course) were relieved 
Irom a most annoying and exasperating addi- 
tion to the hurry and worry of travel ; and 
the reform, as is in the nature of every re- 
form that is necessary and sensible, extended 
in many smaller directions, and was benefi- 
cially felt in many smaller ways. The one 
persistent and unabashed defyer of it, at this 
moment, is the Theatre — which pursues its 
old obsolete course of refusing to fulffi its 
contract with that other Public, unless 
that other Public, after paying for its 
box-seats or stalls, will also pay the wages 
of theatre servants who buy their places 
that they may prey upon that other Public, 

* Honsehold Words, volume IX page 156. ' 


As if we should sell our pubhslier, to 
the highest bidder, leaving Ijjm to chaiuc au 
addition \1 jioimy or Lwo])i iice, oj' much 
as ho c*i>uld get, onevei y number of lloise- 
ihold AXords with which he .•‘liould gra- 
ciously favour th. 1 t other Public ! Witiiiii 
,a week or two of tliii prei&ent v,^iiting, we 
paid live^ shillings, .it nine o’clock in tlio 
I evening, for our one si iw at a paiitomiirie , after 
I our cheerful compli.m'*e witli winch dem ind, a 
1 hungry footpad cJ-apped a loHed-up playbill 
I to our breast, like tlie muzzle ot‘a pistol, .uid 
I positively stood lieloie the door of which he 
wx'is the keejici’, to prevent our access (without 
forfeitiue of another bhillnig for his henellt) 
to the seat we had pui’chased. Now, that 
other Public still sulmuis to the gros^. impo- 
sition, notwithstanding that its most jiojmlar 
entertainer has abandoned all the profit de- 
rivable from it, and has plainly pomtcvl out 
its manifest absurdity and extoition. And 
although to be sure it is universally known that 
the Theatre, as an Institution, is in a highly 
thriving and promising sttito, and although w^o 
have only to see a play, hap-hazard, to jier- 
ceive that the great body of ladies and gentle- 
men representing it, have educated themselves 
with infinite labour and expense in a variety 
of accomplishments, and have really quali- 
fied for their calling in the true spirit ot stu- 
dents of the Fine Arts ; yet, wo take leave to 
suggest to that other Public with which our 
readers aijd we are wholly unconnected, that 
these are no reasons for its being so egregi- 
ously gulled. 

We just now mentioned Railway Com- 
panies, That other Piiblic^is very jealous of 
^ilway Companies. It is not unreasonable 
in being so, •for, it is quite at their mercy; 
we merely observe that it is not usually slow 
to complain of them when it has any cause. 

It has remonstrated, in its time, about rates 
of Fares, and has adduced instances of their 
being undoubtedly too high. Rut, has that i 
other Public ever heard of a prelimbiary sys^ ““i 
tern from which the Railway Companies have 
no escape, and which runs riot in squander- ^ 
ing treasure to an incredible amount, before ' 
they have excavated one foot of earth or laid 
a bar of iron on the ground 1 Why do es that. 
other Public never begin at the begixMiinSl^ ' " 
raise its voice against the monstrous dbiarg^ 
of soli^&g private bills ja , 
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and conducting inquiries before Committees 
of the House of Commons — allowed on all 
hands to be the very worst tribunals con- 
oeivable by the mind of man ? Has that 
other Public any adequate idea of the corrup- 
tion, ])rofusion, and waste, occasioned by 
this process of misgovemment 1 Supposing 
it were informed that, ten years ago, the 
Average Parliamentary and Law expenses of 
nil the then existing Pail way Companies 
amounte<l to a charge of seven hundred 
pounds a mile on every mile of railway made 
in the United Kingdom, would it be startled? 
Bui, supposing it were told in tlio nei^t breath, 
that tliis charge was really — ^not seven, but 
fiEVJ5^^TEKN HUNDRED TOUNDS A MILE, what 
would that other Public (on whom, of course, 
every farthing of it falN), say then ? Yet this 
is the fltatemeijt, in so many words and 
figures, of a document issued by the Board of 
Trade, and which is now ratner scarce — as 
well it may be, being a perilous curiosity. 
That 'oilier Public may learn from the same, 
pages, that on the Law and Parliamentary | 
expenses of a certain Stone and B-ugby Line, | 
the Bill for which was lost (and the Line 
consequently not made after all), there was * 
expended the modest little preliminary total 
of one hundred and forty-six thousand 
pounds ! That was in the joyful days w'hen 
counsel learned in Parliamentary Law, re- 
fused briefs marked with one hundred guinea 
fees, and arcepted the same briefs marked i 
with oT.c thousand guinea fees ; the attorney | 
making the neat addition of a third cipher, 
on the spol, with a presence of mind sug-' 
gestive of his own little bill against that 
other Public (quite dissociated from us as 
aforesaiil), at wnom our readers and we are 
now bitterly smiling. That was also in the 
blesseil times wlien, there being no 3’ublio 
Ilealtli Act, Whitechapel paid to the tutelary ' 
deities, Law and Parliament, six thousand 
five hundred pounds, to be gi’aciously aillowed 
to pull down, for the public good, a dozen 
odious streets inhabited by Vice and Fever. 

Oil)' Public know all about these things, 
and our Public are not blind to Uieir enor- 
mity. It is that other Public, somewhere or 
other — whore can it be ? — which is alw.ays 

f etting itself humbugged and talked over. 

t Las been in a maze of doubt and con- 
fusion, for the last three or four years, on 
fiiat* vexed question, the Liberty of the 
Press. It lias been told by Noble Lords 
that the said Lilierty is vastly inconve- 
nient. No doubt it is. No doubt all 
liberty is — to some people. Light is highly 
inconvenient to such as have their sufficient 
reasons for preferring darkness ; and soap 
msd water is observed to be a particular 
ineoiivenience to those who would rather be 
dirty than clean. But, that other Public find- 
ing th e Noble Lords much given to harping 
“TOWfcenwhiles, in a sly dull way, on this 
jmng, became uneasy about it, and wanted to 
Klow what the liarpers would haWM*wanted 


to know, for instance, how they would direct 
and guide this dangerous Press. Well, now 
they ma)f know. If tliat other Public will 
ever learn, their instruction-book, very - 
lately jmhlished, is open before them. Chapter 
one is a High Court of Justice ; chapter Wo 
is a history of personal adventure, wliereof 
they may hear more, perhaps, one of these 
days. The Queen’s Pepresentative in a most 
important part of the United Kingdom— a 
thorough gentleman, and a iniin of unim- 
peachable honour beyond all kind of doubt — 
knows so little of tliis Press, that he is 
seen in secret personal communication with 
tainted and vile instruments which it rejccta, 
buyii^g their praise with the public jnoncy, 
overlooking their dirty work, and setting 
them their disgraceful tasks. One of the great 
national departments in Downing Street is 
exhibited under strong suspicion of like igno- 
rant and disreputable dealing, to piireliase 
renaote jmfFcry among the most pufi-riilden 
people ever proy>agated on the lace of this 
earth. Our Public know this ver\ veil, and 
have, of course, taken it tlioroiiglily to lieurt, in 
its many suygestive aspects; but, when v ill tliat 
other Public — always lagging behindhaiid in 
some out of the way place — become informed 
about it, and consider it, and act upon it ? 

It is impossible to over-state the complcte- 
De.sa with which our Public have got to the 
marrow of the true question arising out of 
the condition of the British Army before 
Sebastopol. Our Public knov peifeetly, 
that, making every deduction for haste, ob- 
struction, and natural strength of feeling in 
the midst of goading ex}>ericnces, the cor- 
respondence of The Times has revenled a 
coidused heap of mismanagement, imbe- 
cility, and disorder, under vhicii the nation’s 
bravery lies crushed and wilhei ed. Our Public 
is profoumlly acquainted with the fact tliat 
tliis is not a new kind of disclosure, but, that 
similar defection and incajiacity have be- 
fore prevailed at similar periods until the 
labouring age has li caved up a man strong 
enough to wrestle with tlie Misgovernmeut of 
England and tlu’ow it on its back. Wet>- 
LiNOTON and Nelson both did this, and the 
next great General and Admiral — for whom 
we now impatiently wait, but may wait some 
time, content (if we can be) to know that 
it is not the tendency of our service, by sea or 
land, to help the greatest Merit to rise — must 
do the same, and will assuredly do it, and by 
that sign ye shall know them. Our Public 
reflecting deeply on these materials for co- 
gitation, will henceforth hold fast by the 
truth, that the system of administering their 
affairs is innately bad ; that ciaases and 
families and interests, have brought them to a 
very low pass ; that the intelli^nce, stead- 
fastness, foresight, and wondorml power of 
resource, which in private undortakings dis- 
tinguish England from all other countries^ 
have no vitality in its public business ; that 
while every merchant and trader haer^h- 
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larged his grasp and quickened his faculties, 
the Public Departments have been drearily 
• lying in state, a mere stui)icl pageant of 
gorgeous collins and feebly-burning lights ; 
and that llie windows must now be opened 
wide, and the candles put out, and the 
coffins buried, and the daylight freely ad- 
mitted, and the furniture made firewood, and 
the dirt clean swey>t away. This is the lesson 
from which ow Public is nevermore to be dis- 
tracted by any artifice, we all know. But, that 
other J’ul)lic. What will they do ? They are 
a hninane, generous, ardent Public ; but, will 
tjiey liold like grim Death to the flower 
Waniing, wo have plucked from this nettle 
War ? Will tliey steadily reply’ to all 
cajolcrs, that though every flannel waist- 
coat ill tlie civilized, and every bearskin and 
buflaio-skin in the uncivilized, world, had been 
sent out ill tliose days to our ill-clad country- 
men (and never reached them), they would 
not in the least alTecL the lasting question, or 
di,s]>ousc‘ with a simrle item of the amendment 
proved to be neeilful, and, until made, to be 
severe!) doniauded, in the whole household 
and system of Britannia i When the war 
is over, and that other Public, always 
j'eady for a demonstration, shall be busy 
throwing up caps, lighting up houses, beating 
drums, blowing trumpets, and making hun- 
dreds of mil(*.s ol printed columns of speeches, 
will they be flattered and wordily-pumped 
dry of the one plain issue left, or will they re- 
member it i U that other Public ! If we — 
you, and 1, and all the rest of us — could only 
make sure of that other Public ! 

Wonhi it not be a mist extraordinary re- 
mnsness on the part of that other Public, if 
it >Mue content, in a crisis of uncommon 
difljcultv, to laugh at a Ministry without a 
Head, and leave it alone ] Would it not be a 
wondeilul mstanee of the shortcomings of 
that otlu‘r Public, if it were never seen to 
stand agliast at the supernatui'al imbecility of 
that authorily to wluch,in a dangerous hour, it 
confided the body and soul oi th^ nation ? 
ir^ know what a sight it would be to behold 
that miserable j^atient, Mr. Cabinet, specially 
calling his relations and friends together 
before Christmas, tottering on his emaciated 
legs in tJio last stage of jiaralysis, and feebly 
piping that if such and such jjowers were not 
•eutrusled to him for instant use, he would 
certainly go raving mad of defeated pa- 
triotism, and pluck his poor old wretched 
eyes out in despair ; we know with what dis- 
dainful emotions we should see him gratified 
and then shuffle away and go to sleep : to 
malic no use of what he had got, and be heard 
of no more until one of his niiraes, more irri- 
table than the rest, should pull his weazen 
iiose and make him whine-^jM know what 
these ex 4 )eriences would be to us, and Bless 
us ! ufe should act upon them in round ear- 
nest — but, where is that other Public, whose 
ffi^tference is the life of such scarecrows, and 
w|pm it% would seem that not even league 


pestilence and famine, battle murder and 
sudden death, /can rouse ? 

Tiiere is one comfort in all this. We 
English are not the oijy victims of that 
other Public. It is to be lieard of, else- 
where. It got across the Atlantic, in the 
train of the Pilgrim Fathers, and lias fre- 
quently been achieving wonders in America,* 
Ten or eleven years ago, one Cluizzlewit 
was heard to say, that he had found 
it on that side of the waler, iloing the 
strangest things. The assertion made all 
sorts of Publics angry, and tliere was 
quite a cordial combination of Pul dies to 
resent it and disprove it. But there is a 
little book of Memoirs to be heard of at the 
present time, which looks as if young 
Chiizzlewit had reason in him too. Does the 
“smart” Showman, who makes such a Mer- 
maid, and makes such a Washington’s Nurse, 
and makes such a Dwarf, and makes such a 
Singing Angel upon earth, and makes such a 
fortune, and, above all, makes such a 
book — does he address the free and en- 
lightened Public of the gicat United States : 
the Public of State Schools, Liberal Tickets, 
First-chop Intelligence, and ITniversal 
Education ? No, no. That other Ihililic 
is the sharks’-prey. It is that other 
Public, down soniewliere or other, whose 
blight particular star and strijie ai*e not yet 
ascertained, which is so transjiaj'ciitly cheated 
and so hardily outfaced. For iliat other 
Public, the hatter of New York outbid 
CVciition at the auction of the first Lind seat. 
For that other Public, the Lind speeches were 
made, the teai'S shed, the serenades given. It 
is tlxat other l*ublic, alw'ays on the boil and 
ferment about anything or nothing, whom the 
travelling companion shone down iqion from 
the high I J otel- Balconies. It is that other 
Public who will read, and even buy, the 
sniilrt ^book in which they have so jiroud a 
share, and who will fly into raptures about 
its being circulated from the old Ocean 
Cliffs of the Old Granite State to the Bocky 
Mountain^. It is indubitably in reference to 
that other Public that we find the following 
passage in a book called Amf:kican Notes. 

“ Another prominent feature is tlie love ot 
‘ smart ’ dealing, which gilds over many a 
swindle and, gross breach of trust, many a 
defalcation, public and private ; and enables 
many a knave to hold nis head up with the 
best, who well deserves a halter — though it 
has not been without its retributive opera- 
tion ; for, this smartness has ilone more in a 
few years to impair the public credit and to 
cripple the public resources, than dull 
honesty, however rash, could have effected 
in a century. The merits of a broken specu- , 
lation, or a bankruptcy, or of a successful 
scoundrel, are not gauged by its or his ob- 
servance of the golden rule, ‘Do 
would be done by,’ but are considered with 
reference .to their smartness. The 
dialogic ! have held a hundi^ t^ea 
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it not a very disgraceful circumstance tliat 
such a man as So and So shoulil be acquiring 
. a large property by the most infamous and 
odious means ; and^ notwithstanding all tlie 
crimes of which he hjis been guilty, should be 
' tolerated and abetted by your Citizens ? lie 
is a public nuisance, is he not ? ’ — ‘ Yes, six\* 
* — * A convicted liar 1 ’ — ‘Yes, sir.’ — ‘He has | 
been kicked and cufl'ed and caned ? ’ — ‘ Yes, 

I sir.’ — ‘ And be is utterly dishonourable, 
debased, and profligate 1 ‘ Yes, sir.’’ — ‘ In j 

the name of wonder, then, what is his 
merit 1 * — ‘ Well, sir, he is a smart man.* ** 
That other Public of our own bore their 
I « full sbaie, and more, of bowing down before 
[ the D\vai*f aforesaid, in desjjile o ( his obviously 

being too young a child to speak <plainly : aud 
! we, the Public who are never taken in, will 
not excuse their folly. So, if John on this 
shore, and Jonathan over there, could each 
I only get at tliat troublesome other Public of 
I his, aud biightcn them up a little, it would 
j be very much the better for both brothers. 


j THE SECRET OF THE WELL. 

Outside the gate of Sitt Zeyneb, lead- 
‘ ing from New Cairo to the old city was 
I a clu?»ter of buildings that became cele- 
j| bra led in their day. They wore the aspect 
, ratlier of a fortress than of the habita- 
I tion.s of quiet peaceable people ; and were 
I; principally occupied by sly Copts and very 
j pour uslems. The backs of the houses were 
j, turned towards the fields, aud exhibited 
! nothing but great bare walls with a few win- 
i dow.s pierced high up. The fronts looked upon 
an irregular court and a few blind alleys, 
some of which were vaulted over. A low 
gateway, closed at night and in times of dis- 
turbance, admitted those who had business 
J there from the dirty road. Other mode of 
; ingress there was none ; so that wheUj what 
you may call^ little garrison was united, 
even collectors of taxes sometimes in vain de- 
manded admittance. By agreement based 
on mutual interest, importunate • creditors 
were cither locked out by common consent; 
or, so ill-received, that they never cared to re- 
turn again. Tlie children and the dogs that 
Jay together all day long on the only spot 
where the sun shone upon the^ court, were 
sufficient to worry an ordinary man to 
death. 

From time immemorial there had been a 
large house to let in this out-of-the-way place. 
The family to whom it belonged must have 
iiad some other good source of revenue ; for 
generation after generation passed and no 
tenant appeared] Once every twenty years or 
, so — probaoly when son succeeded to father — 

/ fiom^ one came, from the city with the keys, 
went in, remained a little while, made in- 
I about the salubrity of the place as if 

debating whetlier to live there or not, and 
^ntaway with vague talk, never %liyied, of 
xeturning^ neighbours, not vejiy inquisi- 


tive people, had learned that the owners were 
Copts, but nothing more. As to the fact 
that the jioiise remained einjity, no one won- • 
dered at it. Tlie cluster of habitations con- 
tained many deserted dwelling-places besides, 
and several single old men octuipied premises 
capable of containing five families. AYliat 
slightly jisLonished the gossips was, that any | 
one should ever recur to the iilea of letting j 
that great tottering house. 

It was situated in the extensive de[)tlis of 
the Cassar, as tlie place was called ; and the 
laue leading to its great arched doorway, be- 
ing half choked with riibbisli, was seldoiv 
visited, save by some sulky boy — truant from i 
the morning school of Dando the Co])t barber — | 

or by some young coujile who had could ved, I 
Heaven knows how, to give one another ! 
remlezvous there. On all sides it rose high j 
and vast above the otlier dwellings, with not ' 
a window by which light could penetrate into 
the interior. Those* who took the trouble to 
reflect on this circumstance giK‘.s.s{'d that its 
great circuit contained a court-yard, or, if not, ;* 
that the chambers were dark. But in gmcral 
the good folks of the (Jass.ir lived as indifler- 
ently by the side of tliat vast im> .stei ious 
oditice as the fox between the stones that 
have tumbled from the great By i amid. It , 
was part of the natural ordi-r of thnigs. 

As the court of the Cassar contained three' i 
shops, it was called the bazaar. By the side \ 
of Dando, barber and Rchooliiiasti*r, wjus 
Solimed, the Aluslern tobacco luerciuuit, who 
also dealt in read^’-niade clothes ; and over 
the way Ibii Daood kept a sort of general h 
warehouse, in which most necess.'u y things, 
from pumpkins to pistols, fn>in wMlej-melons . 
to collee-pots, could be obtaineil. Jt seemed • 
to be the rel’uge of all rejected furniture and ; 
unsold provisions. Strangei.s wlio wandered 
into the place positively avowed that they , 
never saw a single custouu’r at any one of I 
these shops ; and it is certain tliat Sohmed | 
and Daood spent tlie cldef jiart of their time ; 
on the bench in front of Dando ’s shop, on i 
what conversing it is dilficult to say, for on© 
of the party being a Cliiistiaii, controversial 
topics and sacred legends were necessarily 
excluded. In the East no projiugaudism is al- 
lowed in private life; and theological fisticufis 
are not exchanged ovej' a cup of coflfee. 

From the little I have said it may b© 
imagined, that life in the Cassar was a 
steady hum-drum sort of thing. The people 
got up with the sun aud went forth to the 
city or field to work, and came back with the > 
sun to go to bed. They ate as they were able, 
and dressed with perfect indifference to the 
world’s opinion. Their sons and daughters 
grew, and loved, and married, much like other 
folk. Nowand then there was a wedding; 
and now and then a funeral. Bat it«seeined 
never likely that the whole of that sober po- 
pulation could suddenly be roused into painful 
anxietyi disturbed with horrid fears perpetu- 
1 ally increasing, and hurried day ai?*er 
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week after week, more rapidly down a 
stream of tragic exciteni<*nt, such as some- 
times seizes and bears along resistless the 
’ po])ulatioii of whole cities. 

On a bright, scorching, dusty day in 
August, the triumvirate in the bazaar, 
moved l)y the exclamation of an old woman 
wlio i):i^sed with a tray of bread upon her 
head, left the bench where they were lazily 
smoking, and advanced to a point whence they 
could look out henoath the broad arched gate- 
way down a dark lane, as through a telesco])c, 
into the sunny country. There was no doubt 
nhoui the matter. A small caravan of 
icamels, attended by some gaudily decked- 
out servants, had certainly halted there. Pre- 
sently a tall, handsome young man, dressed 
in a garb that seemed Persian, stooped to 
enter, and came rapidly towards the court- 
yard aecomji.'inied by a little, shrivelled, old 
man with a black turban. Tlie three gossips 
made way, hut slaved with all their eyes. 

“ Is that the shed 1 ” enquired the young 
man, looking with half-closed eyes and a 
contemptuous curl of the lip at the walls of 
the uninhabited house. 

“A large shed,” suggested Dando, across 
whose niintl vague visions of a customer be- 
gan to lioat. 

Idle stranger acknowledged this interrup- 
tion by a skull with a little whip which he 
* twirled in his hand. Dando dispersed in the 
direction of hia sliop, Sohmed and Ibn Daood 
fullow'ed. Tlie old man, who carried a vast 
wooden key like 4a club, went down the im- 
pregnated lane, and, after some fumbling 
contrived to o])on the door of the house. The 
barber, rubbing his shoulder with one hand, 
stietclied out his neck and o])oned his eyes, 
hut saw nothing hut a gulf of darkuess for a 
moment and then the solid planks of wood 
again. 

Soon afteiw'ards a procession of servants, 
all black, and too terrible-looking to en-j 
c(nirage familiarity, passed by like shadows,' 
bearing heavy burdens. Tliey went back- 
ward and torward for some time. Then the 
old man with the black turban made hia ap- 
liearance once more, hastened across the 
courtyard, mounted a mule held, by a slave 
near the gate, and rode away. The camels 
had already disappeared ; so that within an 
hour after the Cassar had been thus disturbed 
there was no sign whatever of the new arri- 
val, except that the three tradesmen, a few old 
men too weak to go forth to work, and all the 
women of the place — usually so silent and 
sad — were eagej-ly discussing this remarkable 
occurrence. The eastern narrators will have 
it that, by a kind of instinctive revelation, all 
knew that they were soon to become the 
neighbours of strange actions, perhaps the 
victims of terrible disaster. 

Early rising was the rule in the Cassar, 
but next day everybody was astir an hour 
before the usual time. Great was the rumour 
greater the conversation ; but there is so 


much news, and, above all, so much wisdom 
current in the world, that it would be fastidi- 
ous to repeats anything tliat was said. We all 
know the rich variety of surmise that can be 
based oU a fact comprehended by nobod3^ In 
this case even Dando who, within an hour, 
was equally positive that the new tenant of 
the great house was a Persian jihysiciau, an 
Indian juggler, a Chinese shawl-merchant, 
and a Muscovite emissary, never aiiproached 
within a parasaug of the truth. 

A ])r()voking circumstance was that the 
day passed by, and the great time-stained 
door of the old house never opened. No 
loquacious black, no gari’ulous servant-girl 
appeared. ‘^And, by the by,” observed the 
barber, “ we saw no woman enter. This is 
against the rule. There are no liarims in the 
Cassar. 'We live liere in no Wakalali. It is 
not the custom for bachelors to lodge in the 
midst ol famdies. Some Imld man should 
go and make this representation. It would bo 
a good o])portunity to see what is pjissiug be- 
behiud that door.” 

The Muslem crT)wd, for — unusual cii*cuin- 
stance — a crowd had collecteil, thanked 
Dando tor Ids solicitude ; and suggested that 
he was the identical hold man wanted at this 
critical conjuncture. Lut his shoulder still 
felt the smack of the wdu]) ; and he \ery 
humbly admitted that he was not a lion. In 
Egypt no man loses his own esteem or that of 
othei’s by pleading guilty to cowardice. It is 
considered a mark of taste and piety to be 
chary of that inestimable possession — life. 

Next day a very old black man with lierce 
i*o]lirig eyes came out of the house and went 
rapidly across the little square. A number 
of*women who were laying in wait addressed 
him as My Lord Steward,” and proposed 
dealings in eggs, butter, milk, and other pro- 
visions, They had stopped up the way, not 
at all frightened by his fiery eyes and bright 
teeth^nor discouraged by his obstinate re pi}", 
that he wanted nothing. “ But your master 
cannot live without eating,” exclaimed the bar- 
ber’s wife. “Perhaps he cloea’ut eat bread,” 
replied tlie black man with a horrid leer. 
The crowd fell back and allowed him to pass. 

In an incredibly short space of time it was 
known that a cannibal had come to inhabit 
the Cassar ; and mothers began to call their 
children within doors, and to count .them 
anxiously. 

In a couple of hours the black old man 
returned followed by a porter, who grunted 
j under a huge basket of provisions, as Egyp- 
tian porters usually grunt when they are near 
the end of their jouniey, and are calculating 
the amount of the present they are about to 
receive. He was not allowed to enter the ^ 
house, but emptied his basket and received 
I his money at the door. It appears that he was 
I well paid ; for whilst the women, who deter- 
mined not to abandon the charge 
bsdismi were crying out against the wret^ 
who demised to buy of his neighhOttr% tfe 
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porter, wiping Ids brow with his sleeve, went 
away murmuring : O prince, O generous 
xnau ! ’* ^ 

For a long time matters continued in this 
position, &p that, although the population of 
the Cassar continued uneasy, and mothers no 
longer fearful but spiteful, still maliciously 
effected to count their children morning and 
evening, they sank back perforce into their 
old jog-trot style of life. The three trades- 
men alone persisted in making the dIiI house 
and its servants the object of their conver- 
sation, because they had nothing else to talk 
about ; and their eyes were often raised to- 
wards the vast silent walls that overlooked 
like a precipice the whole of the Cassar. At 
length new food was supplied to their 
curiosity. 

Strangers began to make their appearance, 
sometimes guided by the old black man ; 
*sometimoa alone. The latter would ask for 
the House of Camadel, by which outlandish 
name it appealed the new tenant, whom 
nobody had ever seen after the first day, was 
known. All seemed eager to arrive, and 
not by any means eager to go away. At 
whatever time they came, it was never until 
long after dark tliat tliey departed ; and one 
of the earliest observations made in the Cassar 
was, that the more remarkable the visitor, the 
later the hour of de])arture. Sometimes the 
porter who slept on a bench behind the door, 
jdways closed at nigh tlall, tried to keep awake 
until some very uoble stranger issued forth ; 
but it always hapiieiied that the bars were 
takeu down before he could well open hiseyes. 
He never, therefore, saw more than a robe or 
the back of a turban, disappearing through 
the door ; aud the old black man, with the 
rolling eyes aud bright teeth, })reparing to 
shut it. On these occasions, however, the 
steward was pai*ticularly softrspoken and even ' 
humble in his politeness. He seemed afraid 
to excite the anger or the curiosiXy of 
Ea>v;ib All ; and now and then dropped a 
piece of money into his hand, saying : “This 
is from my master’s guest.” , 

How, it happened that near the very ancient 
and sacred mosque of Silt Ze3ueb, within the 
gate of the city, dwelt an old man who had 
an only sou named Cath alia, celebrated in the 
garter for his singular disposition. In 
CtArq, as elsewhere, reputationsi are ofbener 
based on reprehensible than on admirable 
qualities. Caihalla became talked of among 
tne neighbours, because, his father being mo- 
derately rich, he took it into his head that he 
was not bound ter enter into the contest for 
weaS^ Some foolish old book had told him 
that the sole object of life was not to add 

^ 6 upon piastre, and heap dollar upon 
; Man, according to him, was created 
for oljiedr objects than to gather stores which 
he, could nevey consume. The pursuit of 
and the acquisition of wisdom, the 
seski^ aSier the nature and the reasons of 
tl^ge^ were not to be men 


of feeble body and wandering intellects, inca- 
pable of overreaching a customer or grappling 
with the intricacies of a bai-gain. Study was 
not quite unworthy of a uoble spirit ; and the 
sentences garnered up by the wise, ot times 
gone by, were sometimes of more value than 
gold and silver. 

^ These odd notions led Caihalla to adopt a 
singular kind of life. His father, m hose ap- 
proval he had won as much by obstinacy as l)y 
reason, allowed him to purchase all the old 
manuscripts he could find, and to fit up a 
room in a retired part of the house they in- 
habited, where he spent the greater portion of 
his time, growing paler as he grew wiser. 
What he learned it would be too long to 
relate. The general result was that ho 
acquired a very difierent mode of viewing 
thoughts and actions from all around him, 
and came to consider tilings unlawful, which 
everybody else regarded as perfectl}^ pio]>er* 
But he did not crave hafumiesf!. It is a terri- 
I>le thing to make a code of morals for one- 
self, aud to quit the path of custom. ^ledita- 
iion easily finds truth ; but the will is not 
always strong enough to obey it. Oatlialla 
became soon dissatisfied with himself as he 
was with the world, lie lost the health 
of his lUxod as well as that of his body. 

Suddenly, ho threw his books aside and 
took to wandering forth through the city, 
especially by night, when the nairow sti’eets 
were deserted, save by some unhappy man in 
search of rest or booty, or by an occasional 
party of worthy citizens protected by lanterns 
and the loudness of their voices, or by the 
watch moving along with heavy tramp. At 
such times, when the tranquil moon tlu'cw 
down patches of silver betw^'en the near 
housiR, and the starry sky could be soon in 
strijis over bead ; when the souml softly shook 
the leaves of the palm tree’s that drooped 
over the lofty walls, and the owl hooted from 
the pinnacle of soraeruineil building; Cathalla 
thought that he felt liis mind enlarge and rise 
in stature, so that higli-placed trutli was 
nearer to his grasp. But, he did not quite 
understand all the emotions that troubled 
him. There were times wdien he yearned after 
something difierent from the old aphorisms of 
philosophy — ^when “ to know ” appeared no 
longer all in all, and lie aspired likewise “ to 
be.” “ Is this existence ? ” he would say, 
“ What purpose do I fulfil in this world ? Tno 
men whom 1 disdain, belong to the great ma- 
chine of humanity. They buy, they sell, they 
cultivate, they go forth in ship^ they tread 
the desert, they govern and give judgment in 
causes. When they disappear, there is joy 
or sorrow. But, if I go to sleep under this 
dark archway, who will miss me but the old 
man living in alonelyhouse,too far on the way 
to Paradise for bitter regret 1 ” In truth, Ca- 
thalla yearned to love and to be loved ;* and ii» 
such moods of mind, from every lattice over- 
head, he thought he heard passianate whis* 
pers, and soft. aalutatioiui> and tendej; siglsB^ 
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anti half audible kisses crossing to and fro, in- 
terlacing, as it were, in an exquisite roof, 
beneath which he lingered for a while with 
‘ineffable delight that soon turned to despair. 

One day, the young man wandered forth 
into the country, and strolled on the banks of 
the Nile, until its waters grew dark and became 
dotted with the reflections of stars. Then, he 
thought of returning homeward ; but the 
city gates were closed when he reached them, 
and the guards refused to admit him. lie was 
' not at all disturbed by the idea of passing a 
i night in the open air ; but, being tired, wished 
I to find a place where he could lie down and 
I rest undisturbed. Chance dh’eeted him to a 
j ruined tomb near the back of the Cassar 
under the walls of tlie house of (xarnadel. 
He entered, and lying down, slept. Towards 
midnight he was awakened by the sound of 
voices. He listened at first without moving, 
thinking he was in tlie neighbourhood of 
robbers. 

Show thy face, O Sulirnan Ebn Siiliraan,** 
said a voice from some high position in a 
jeering tone. “If it bo not now black, thou 
art not to be admitted.” 

“ It is black as blackness,” was the reply. 
“Great is the power that can effect this 
change.” 

Catballa looked cautiously through a break 
j|n the ruined tomb, and beheld bv the light 
of tlie moon, which shone brilliantly, a lall 
negro standing at the foot of tlie w^all, looking 
up. He was dressed in the garments ot a 
distinguished person, and seemed to wait im- 
patiently to seize the first round of a rope- 
laddor that w^as being let down from above. 
Presently lie began to ascend, and soon disap- 
peareil through a small window near the 
summit of the lofty wall, 

“ This is a strange occurrence,” thought 
Cathalla, trying to account for it by reasoning, 
but in vain. 

Next day, just as the Damascus caravan 
was about to start, great search was made 
after a wealthy merchant named Sulirnan 
Ebn Sidiman, a Turk. A crier ijerambulated 
the streets, announcing that his friends were 
distressed at his disappearance ; but Catballa 
I was again wandering forth ; and even if he 
I had heard the inquiry, having impiously 
learned to disbelieve in magical transforma- 
tions, would never have thought of connecting 
the white merchant, whose face he well knew, 
with the black man he had seen entering in a 
mysterious manner the house of GamadeL 

By this time, however, the Cassar was in a 
state of terrible excitement. No one can tell 
how the report got abroad, or on what it was 
founded. It seemed to 1^ one of those reve- 
lations which Providence sometimes mys- 
teriously puts into the mbuths of common 
people, who shout the truths they do not 
underst&nd through the streets and ffelds. 
Certain it is, however; that from thcf barber 
to the porter^^every one began to ^y that the 
strapg^ who entered the house of ^amadel 


nearly every day never came forth again. 
Some people personating them, wearing their 
garments or Mysteriously assuming their 
shape, did pass through the gate frequently 
whilst the bawab was in ills heavy sleep, and 
never returned. But Dando maintained, with 
great appearance of truth, that the real per- 
sonages would be less careful to conceal their, 
faces, and was perhaps the first to cry out 
that the house of Gamadel w^as a house of 
slaughter — ^an idea readily accepted, for the 
popular mind willingly infers that a man who 
disappear is dead. 

If the people of the Cassar had been quite 
persuaded of what seemed to be likely under 
this supposition — that the strangers whose 
fate interested them were murdered for the 
purpose of robbery — they would probably 
have been less disquieted. Being all poor, 
they could have nothing to fear for them- 
selves. But their imaginations were fertile. 
Gamadel, the strong-armed, as they now 
thought they remembered the ferocious- 
looking young man, might be a terrible 
magician who had need of human blood for 
his incantations. Their turn might come next. 
At any rate, this supposed neigliboiirhood of 
crime disquieted them, even wliile they had 
reason to think that they themselves were safe. 

At length even this consolation was taken 
from them. A half-witted youth one morning 
went chuckling about the Cassar, intimating 
that he could say strange things if he chose, 
that he had passed the night outside the 
gates, and had seen — he would not say what. 
They pestered him to speak, but with a 
cunning stupidity he refused. “Let him 
alone,” said Dando. “This evening, if we 
tiu'ii our backs on him, he will tell all of his 
own accord.” The half-witted lad went forth ; 
but was found about midday in a field of 
sugar-canes, killed by a single stroke of a 
sword. 

When this fact became known, the pcoj)le 
of the Cassar assembled tumultuously ; and 
although there seemed no positive reason to 
say that dpath had been dealt by any of the 
people of the house of Gamadel, no one 
doubted that such was the case. The mur- 
dered lad had boasted of having noticed some 
suspicious circumstance, and had died without 
saying what it was. Who could be interested 
in slaying him, save -some servant of the 
house 1 Less conclusive reasoning has often 
urged a crowd to the most terrime exoesses. 
An old woman — the mother of the victim^ 
pointing with her lean finders to the corpse^ 

! which fey on some straw in a corner of the 
court, croaked for vengeance. The men of the 
Cassar were not usually brave, but they were ' ; 
goaded on by despair. One after the other, 
&ey might all mH beneath the assassfe’s 
kziife, if they dared to t*eveal any frij^ul 
seer^ ^tlmt might corife to them withoutt their v 
wiH. Some old several rusty 

and unany ^eaa^ to m^ke t 

peaisim^ The butcw 'wielded a prddi|gfe9l , 
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cleaver. They advanced with furious shouts 
towards ‘the great door of the house — no 
sound emanating from withih, no sign re- 
vealing that it was inhabited. 

An unexpected dfircunistance put a stop to 
the meditated .assault. A lady followed by a 
' slave, and at a little distance by a young 
• man, appeared in the court of tbe Cassar, 
advancing tow-ards the house of Gam ad el. 
She was carelessly veiled ; and what could be 
seen of her countenance was so beautiful, 
that the most furious of the crowd stopped ; 
presently all ranged themselves on either 
hand, to let her pass. She advanced at first 
boldly and then seemed to hesitate, as it 
uncertain whither she was going. 

“Is this the house of Gainadel?” she 
inquired. 

They amswercd tliat it was ; but, their anger 
and their terror reviving at that word, all 
implored her not to enter, repeating the ter- 
rible Buspieioiis that had troubled them for 
so many months past. She smiled incredu- 
lously, and aiuiouueed her intention to enter, 
witli so miicli confidence, that the peoide 
began to doubt what they had previously 
seemed so certain about. This lady spoke 
of Gamadel so tenderly, and as if Irom so 
complete a knowledge, that all marvelled. 

Suddenly the young man whom we have 
mentioned came forward. It was no other 
than Cathalla. He had seen the lady riding 
slowly along the street, and having been 
smitten with love for her had followed, not 
knowing what he desired or what he hoped. 
"With passionate entreaties he also besought 
her not to enter ; and his words and manner 
showed clearly wduit w!is the reason of his 
interterence. The lady looked benevolently 
at him and smiled sadly ; but without an- 
sweri])g advanced towards the great doorway. 
Cathalla would have followed ; hut the crowd 
surrounded him ; and when he succeeded in 
passing through, thrusting back their* Iiands 
on either side, the grim vast door had closed 
upon the form, the image of which remained 
like a burning coal in his breast, i 

He listeneu gloomily to the horrible stories, 
or rather the horrible surmises related to 
him, and then went away. . But he could not 
leave the neighbourhood of the place where 
the object of his sudden love had disappeared 
beneath a roof of terror, like a bright stream 
leaping into a yawning chasm of the earth. 
Ooing round the Cassar by the fields, he 
recognised the tomb where he had once 
paired a night, and the great wall of the 
^ bouse which tbs' black man had entered in 
so strange a manner. What he had just heard 
seemed a comment on what he had seen fpr- 
luerly. 

^ I will return,*^ he said, ‘^when darkness 
and watch.^’ 

go, he wandered away- to the river side, and 
i ^^ lRning there until an hour after sunset, 
baok by moonlight to the topab. Here 
Se lay down and w^ted patien|y. Thne 


passed by. He heard the muezzins from the 
mosques calling to prayer long after the hum 
of the great city near at hand Jiad died away. 
Occasionally in the suburbs and in the vil- 
lages scattered over the fields, packs of dogs 
bfirked at some wayfarer. The wind that 
blew” sometimes seemed to sing amongst the 
sugar-canes. The monotony of watchful; 
ness overcame him, and he slept. But, 
as before, he was aw'akcned by the sound of 
voices : 

“ Look around,” said some one overhead 
“I saw that young dre.amer prowl in this 
direction. ' What if he pLay the spy ? ” 

“ Does he wish to go with the other ? ” 
growled the black man, looking to the right 
and to the left, and then advancing towards 
the tomb. Cathalla beheld the gleam of a 
sword, and knew that he must kill or be 
killed. He drew a dagger and stood inside 
the ruined doorway, b)‘eathless as one w^'ltch- 
ing by a. sick bedside. The black man, who 
strange to say wore the mantle of .a woman, 
entered without much caution, and fell on his 
face dead; for, the dagger of Cathalla at tlie 
first blow pierced him to the lie.art. Tlie 
young man, made reckless by the excess of 
his passion for the unknown lady, instantly 
tore oil the mantle, threw it over his ow”n 
head, .and taking the dead man’s sword, went 
forth to\^ard8 the house to the place wbeiv 
the ladder w'as let doWn as befoi^e. He 
mounted eagerly, no one speaking t-o iiirn, 
and reaching tlie window entered and stood 
firmly on the floor before the other black took 
notice of him. A cry of terror a)jcl warning 
was interrupted by death ; and Cathalla 
stepped over this second corpse and pro- 
ceeded to explore the interior of the house. 

A long passage, .at the extremity of which 
burned a light, pr(*scnted itself to him. It 
led to^a chamber with a lamp in a niche 
opening upon a kind of terrace. Advancing 
cautiously, Cathalla leaned over the para})eb, 
and looking down behold a sight that con- 
vinced him how unfounded liad been the 
suspicions of the peojile of the Cassar — -at any 
rate in one instance. A veil seemed to drop 
from before his eyes. Had he been a mur- 
derer without just cause ] Were the two 
lives he had taken, innocent 1 He might 
have retired with fear and trembling, but 
a stronger passion than remorse restrained 
him. 

He beheld the lady who, according to the 
villagers, had gone to certain death, sitting 
dressed in splendid garments on a kind of 
raised throne in the centre of a little garden, 
beautifully shaded by trees and cooled by a 
fountain that gushed amidst flowers. Near 
her feet, reclining on a low divan, was the 
young man known as Gamadel. He seemed 
to gaze at her with passionate adoration, and 
now and then uttered a few words the sense 
of which did not come to the ears of Cathalla. 
Probably, however, he wsjs pressihg her to 
sing ; ft>r, presently she took a jl^te^ 
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liavin^ tuned it, in a voice of marvellous 
sweetness chanted the following verses : 

• “ In absence 1 longed for thee as the thirsty flowers 
long for the dews of night ; 

*‘Ab the -Arab longs to see the white sides of his 
tent glcaniiiigiu the desertg afar off; as tho mother for 
the fhst kiss of her first-born ; os tho soul of the faith- 
ful for paradise. 

Food was not pleasant to me, for the sweetes’ 
viands seemed bitter. 

“ Rest was not pleasant to me, for I feared that thy 
feet were weary. 

Sleep stayed no longeron my eyelids than does thi 
nestvvard-bouiid bird on the bi'anch where it alights t* 
rest? its \^ing8. 

“ I 1 osu to escape from my dreams, and I lay down 
to escape from niy waking thouglits. 

AVithout thee I cannot live, and with thee I am 
content to die.” 

As she concluded she stooped towards 
Gamadel and touched his brow fondly with 
her luiiul. Oiitlialla dared not advance and 
Could not retire. 

Then the master of the house took the lute, 
and having tuned it, sang in a voice that 
roMmiulod like the clang of cymbals : 

“ J^'or the love of thee I have steeped my hand 
blood; and the wealth which I lay at thy feet is 
gathered by the strength of my arm. 

1 have not lucupuied yards of cloth nor weighed 
tl^c teeth of dead beas^is in scales. 

“ 1 have not lied to foolish men nor deceived silly 
women, 

“ They come with their hands full of gold ; some to 
buy more gold, and othe’’s to buy more life. 

Not one lias returned except in semblance. 

** What matters it that the people murmur Nc 
tibou art come we will away to the land of Ajem, and 
the secret of the well will never be known.” 

(jathalla learned from these words that he 
had really iionetrated into a house of crime, 
and regretted not that he had put the twe 
blacks to death. Ordinary prudence would 
have counselled him to retire whilst it was 
yet time ; but although the lady was evidently 
associated with Gamadel in crime, her fascina- 
tion remained powerful. Curiosity, also, to learn 
more of this strange history, urged Cathalla on- 
wards. No other person save the two lovers 
seemed astir in the house. On all sides the doors 
of chambers well-lighted were open, but no one 
moved. The young man, casting aside his 
mantle and firmly grasping his sword, de- 
scended a narrow staircase, and soon found 
himself on a level with the garden in a dark 
corner where he was concealed by trees. 
From what they said, it seemed that they 
were cousins ; that they had lived formerly at 
Stamboul, from which citv they had been 
forced suddenly to fly, by different ways ; that 
the young man had continued in various 
places his terrible mode of life-— decoying rich 
men by secret emissaries to his house by 
the prorflise of unlimited wealth procured 
magically — and that ' the lady had long 
searched for him in vain. . 

Whisper into their ears,” a^d Gamadel, 
with ternble knowledge of human nature ; 


“though they be rich as Suliman ben Daood, 
with nqt a mopth of life before them; tell 
them that there is a way to get more money 
without work, and that the grave may be 
spurned back as I spurn fiiis cushion. Not 
one will disbelieve I A 11 come here with pearls 
and jewels ; all come and die and go to their 
paradise, which they would exchange for one 
hour of basking at thy feet.” 

Gamadel was about to say further impious 
things ; but the sword of Cathalla gleamed 
over his head, and he fell and spoke no more. 
The lady became white with terror, and 
looked to the right and to the left for help ; 
but seeing none, tried to smile — the smile of 
one upon the rack, who will not allow his 
torturer to know that he has power over him. 
Then she spoke the sweetest words she could 
remember, so that Cathalla, who had medi- 
tated doing vengeance on her likewise, 
dropped the point of his sword and listened. 
She feigned to bo glad of her deliverance 
from a monster like Gamadel, and offered to 
iollow Cathalla. But he now loathed her 
even because she was so submissive, and im- 
periously commanded her to say how many 
more slaves were in the house. Two, she 
said, the steward and the porter ; and ottered 
to lead him where he might slay them. She 
kept her promise ; for she had formed a plan 
to kill Cathalla afterwards, and take to flight 
alone with a casket containing all the wciiith 
of Gamadel in jewels of prodigious value. 
“With this,” said she, exhibiting it, “we 
will fly to the world^s end.” She beckoned 
to the young man to follow her into a room ; 
so fascinating was her smile, that in 
spite of his good resolutions^ he was about to 
follow ; when, as if by a miracle, a line of 
GamadeFs song flashed across his mind : 

The secret of the well will never be 
known.” 

“ Lady,” said he, “ wherefore didst thou 
avoid that great stone in the doorway ? Is 
the well beneath 1 Come towards me across 
it ; else I will slay thee with this sword.” 

Upon thfs, seeing that she was' discovered, 
the face of the woman changed to that of a 
fury, and slie began to utter horrible male- 
dictions. The choice of death was before her. 
She endeavoured bravely to meet the sharp 
edge of the sword, but could not ; and leaping 
with a fearful cry upOn the stone, that gave 
way at once, she fell to join the numerous 
victims on whose spoils the wealth of her 
lover was based. Cathalla stood a moment 
horror-stricken ; but the wicked womaHj 
thinking to get rid of her enemy and escape 
at once, had thrown fire into a room full of 
rich stuffs, the spoils of the murdered. Smoke 
and flames began to rise on every side ; the 
crackling of burning wood i^owed ^ how 
rapidly Sie Conflagration spread. The ydhug 
man i^tclmd up tho 'caiskot and mad^Jiiis 
escape in ; but, the house of Gamadel/ 
with the- whole of tho jCfOsar, Was destroys v 
that nig(ht ^ Tho people, auddealy 
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awakeB^ti^ rushed forth into the helds and 
«tood helpless, beholding th^ flames devour 
all they possessed* According to their belief, 
&re had descended from heaven to punish the 
vneked. 

Not long afterwards, a new village had 
risen on the .same spot by the iminificence of 
• a stranger whose name was never known ; 
and all the inhabitants had reason to rejoice 
over what had seemed at first an irreparable 
disaster. As for Cathalla, strongly impressed 
witli the wickedness and avaritx^ of the world, 
he retired with his fXther to a lonely spot 
with his strangely acquired wealth, and built 
a house and devoted himself entirely to acts 
of charity. When ho told this story he 
pretended that the conduct of the cousin of 
Oamadel had so tlisgnsted him with women, 
that he had resolved never to marry ; but 
some believing, what may be true, that love 
is a kind <tf" madness, said that no other 
woman could make him forget that one. 

, ’ And after all, how* many great passions would 

I he born in this world if only good women 
'jwere their object 1 


TAILS TO SERVANTS. 

Having been from year to year an unmoved 
spectator of the indignant face of, and an 
amused listener to the lamentations over the 
decay of vails to servants, made by the head 
messenger of my office (I sit in the shadow 
of Inigo’s banqueting house), I have been 
looking of late into a box I possess, of 
anecdotes relating to English manners and 
customs, to see what I can find on a subject, 
the decay and almost entire abolition of which 
^^Its every Christmas sour looks and sour 
words from the well-fed, well-lodged, and 
not at all ill-salaried Ephraim Easeinsleep, 
head messenger and omcokeeper of one of 
her Majesty’s offices of state. 

Amused with what I. have found, I will 
group together briefly, but accurately, all 
that I know upon the subject. will only 
premise that vails to servants were of a like 
nature with fees to officials — looked upon as 
perquisites appertaining to wages and salaries; 
and that it is only within * the last few years 
that Christmas boxes to servants, and fees to 
officers of state, have been, far as the 
public accounts are concerned, publicly 
^(dwlished and forbidden by the Lords Com- 

I ^'i^jssioners of her Majesty’s Treasury. A few 
remain, such as fees on venison 
but their number must be very 
.f%§gvr'. Hetice Ephraim’s ill-humour. 

V y (to use one of old Stow’s expres- 
; that the servants of our portrait 

pjljhters were the greatest exacters of vails. 

sUtei^ escaped. When Tilliers, Duke of 
^Eiiiil^mgham (the Buck,ifigliam who was assas- 
i^tii|4i^d), sat to Mr. afterwards Sir Balthazar 
Geifbier, the bearer of the Duke’^ privy purse, 
^ir Sackville Crowe, was indignant at the ex- 
aqbians miida upon hia master. Sir Sackville’s 


entry of the payments made on this occasion 
will excite a smile : 

Given to Mr. Gorbicr's servants >\hen liis Lordship 
sat there for his picture, — viz., to tlio two niaid'i, £2 ; 
to the two men that pretended to lake pains about his 
picture, £5. In all, £7. 

The first painter in this country to foybid 
the custom of giving vails to servants, was 
that great pourtrayer of manners, William 
Hogarth. “When I sat to Hogarth,” said 
painstaking William Cole, “the custom of 
giving vails to servants was not discontinued. 
On tsiking leave of the painter at the door, I 
offered his servant a small gnituity, but the 
man very politely refused it, tolling me it 
would be as much as the loss of his place if 
his master knew it. This,” adds Cole, “ was 
so uncommon and so liberal in a man of 
Hogarth’s ]>rofession at that time of day, 
that it much struck me, as nothing of the 
kind had happened to me before.” it is told 
of Sir Joshua Rejuiolds, that he gave his 
servant six pounds annually of wages, and 
offered liim one hundred jiounds a year for 
the door/ But Ralpli knevr better than to 
go lialves with his master in such a matter. 

My next memorandum leads us to a cha- 
racteristic story of Sir Richard Steele, who 
was always liberal and always poor. Steele 
was at Blenheim at the performance of a 
tragedy by Drydcn. It was got uj) to annrie 
the great Duke of Marlborough in his dotage, 
and Steele sat next to the famous ifoadly, 
then only Bishop of Bangor. Tlie liveried 
army alarmed Sir Richard. “ Does yonr 
lordsliip give money to all these fellows in 
laced coats and ruffles 1” asked the discon- 
certed essayist and theatrical patentee. “No 
doubt,” replied the bishop. “ 1 have not 
enough,” whispered the knight, and walked 
on. Hoadly watched him, .and luard liim 
accost the bevy of menials in the liall, telling 
them that he had found them men of taste, 
and as such invited them all to Drury Lane 
Theatre — to any play they should bespeak. 
My thc.atrical reading has not enabled me to 
discover if Sir Richard was called upon to 
make good the promise of his witty escape 
from vails on this occasion. 

The people who have been most indignant 
against vails to servants have been the mean 
and the necessitous. Of the latter class was 
Richard Savage. His wants made him senk 
access to the titled, and his poverty prohi- 
bited him from acting up to the liveried 
notion of the complete gentleman. He com- 
plained in print. Queen Caroline allowed 
Merlin’s Cave and other tom-fooleries of the 
kind, at Richmond, to be shown for money. 
This was too mudh for Savage, who in a 
poem “On Public Spirit with regard to 
Public Works,” inserted thesje lines : — 

But what the flowefitig pride of gardens rtire, 
However royal, or however fak. 

If gates, which to access should still give way, 

Ope but, like Peter’s Paradke, for pay? 

If perquisited Torlets frequent ^tand, ^ 

And each nqw walk must a new tax demands 
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What foreign eye but with contempt surveys ? upon a small pension which Queen Anne had 
AVhat muse shall from oblivion snatch their praise ? granted him/ He WAS a man of honour 
These, however, for fear of offending the well esteemed, and had formerly been an 
Queen, lie was prudent enough to cancel ; officer of some distincti^i in the service of 
and thus his vigorous vferse was of no use in France. The Duke of Ormond had often in- 
removing an absurd custom then prevalent vi ted him to dinner, and he had as often excused 
in England. himself. At last the Duke kindly expostu-* 

The next memorandum in my box refers laied with him, and would know the reason 
to Henry Fielding, and leads us to an anec- why he so constantly refused to be one of his 
dote not unlike that I have just told of Sir guests. My Lord Poor then honestly con- 
Kicliiird Steele. It is this. At one of Gar- fessed that he could not afford it. “ But,” 
rick’s many dinners, Fielding was present, says he, “if your Grace will put a guinea 
and vails to servants being still in fashion, into my hands as often as you are pleased to 
^ich of the guests at parting made a present invite me to dine, I will not decline the 
to tlie man servant of the great actor, David, honour of waiting on you.” This was done, 
a Welshman, and a wit in his way. When says Dr. King, au.d my Lord was afterwards 
the company had gone, the lesser David being a frequent guest in St. James’s Square, 
in high glee, was asked by his master how This levy of vails had grown to such a nui- 
muclAie had got. “ I can’t tell you yet, sir,” sance early in the reign of King George the 
was the man's reply. “ Here is half-a-crown Third, that serious attempts were made to 
from Mrs. Cibber, Got pless hur ! — here is a resist the tax. In this resistance, no one 
shilling from Mr.Macklin; here are two from seems to have behaved better than a gentle- 

Mr. iTavard ; here is and here is some- man whose name has unluckily not reached 

thing more from Mr. Fielding, Got pless his us. He was paying the servants of a friend 
merry hoart !” By this time, the expectant for a dinner which their master had invited 
Welshman wearing the great actor’s livery him to. One by one they appeared _ with 
had unfolded the paper, when, to his great “Sir, your great coat,” and a shilling was 
astonishment, he saw that it contained a given; “Sir, your hat,” — another sluiUng ; 
vulgar and unmistakeable penny and no “Sir, your slick,” — a third shilling; “Sir, 
jpiort*. Garrick, it is said, was nettled at this, your umbrella,” — a fourth shilling ; “Sir, 
and spoke next day to Fielding about the your gloves.” — “Why, friend, you may keep 
impr()j)riety with a servant. “Jest- the gloves ; they are not worth a shilling ! ” 

ing!” said the auUior of Tom Jones, with A still more active opponent of the scan- 
seeming surprise. “So far from it, that I dalous custom of valla was the benevolent 
meant to do the fellow a real service, — for Jonas Hanway, whose name still lingers 
Lad J given him a shilling, or half-a* crown, I pleasantly round many of our London cha- 
knew you would have taken it from him ; rities. He not only wrote against it, but 
but by giving him only a penny, he had a .answered a friend in high station, who re- 
chance of calling it his own.” Garrick’s proached him for not coming oftener to dine 
alle,‘»cd parsimony was long the subject of with him, by saying, “Indeed I cannot 
sarcastic observation among liis coritempora- afford it.” 

ries. That the two D.'ivids — the m.aster and the Hanway moved in good society; and his 

man — divideci vails it is impossible to believe, letters; and, above all, his example, did^uauch 
Jf Sir Kichard Steele was witty in his to remove this indecent tax upon good nature 
escape from tliis black-mail levied by men in and good sense. The Duke of Norfolk, Mr. 
livery, Sir Timothy Waldo, Baronet, of whom Spencer, Sir Francis Dashwood, and others, 

1 know nothing more, was at least manly on increased their servants’ wages in proportion 
a similar occasion. He had been dining with to the alleged value of their vails. The famous 
the minister Duke of Newcastle, — I suppose farce of High Life Below Stairs caused ser- 
in that large red house in the north-west vants to be looked upon in a light unfavour- 
corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields still known to able to the custom, and by degrees the tax 
antiquaries as Newcastle House. On leaving, was no lon^r demanded as a right. The 
Sir Timothy was pressed by the domestics of discontinuance first, it is said, commenced 
the Duke, who lined the hall with eager faces seriously in Scotland. “ I boasted,” says * 
and extended hands. He had made his way Boswell, “that the Scotch had the honour of 
as far as the cook, and apparently had satisfied being the first to abolish the inhospitable, 
the servants of his host, when a crown put troublesome, and ungracious custom of giving 
into the hand of the cook was returned with vails to servants. “Sir,” said Johnson, in 
“ Sir, I do not take silver.” — “Don’t you in- reply, “you abolished vails because you were ^ 
deed ! ” said the baronet, putting it into his too poor to be able to give them,” < 
pocket, “ then I do not give gold.’’ The first ifttempt made to, discontinue so 

From ^ these exactions poor peers suffered scandalous a custom, kd to a serious 
still more than poor commoners. Here is a anbe. The fcene was Banelagh, and the 
case in point, told of a Roman Catholic peer the el^entn of August, seventeen huiMred 
and the attainted Duke of Ormond. “1 re- and' sixty-fbur,' Such, of the nobUity ands 
member ” says Dr. Eing^ “a Lord Foor, a gentry^aa.^ojid^ their 

Homan OathoHc pern* of Ireland, whd lived' we vails, were hooted, .and msseil onT&t 
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! oocnaion by their own coachmen and foot- 
mhn. From hissing; they proceSteded to break 
the lamps and outside windows. They then 
extinguished their ^ambeaux and pelted the 
company with brickbats. Swords were drawn ; 
in the scuffle one servant was run through 
,tlie thigh, another through the arm, and many 
others were wounded. Four were seized 
and being carried before the justices, one was 
j committed to Newgate, one discharged by his 
I master and bound to good behaviour, one set 
j at liberty on his asking pardon and promising 
} to discover his accomplices, and one dis- 
j charged, — no person appeai’iiig against him. 

I long to see Ephraim’s face when he reads 
this paper. 

; THE LESSON OF THE WAE. 

Thk feast IS spread through England 
For 1 icli and poor to-day ; 

Grta'tiutrs and laughter may be ihere^ 

I ihit thouglits aie far away, 

! Over the atormy ocean, 

; Over tho dieary track, 

* Where some are gone whom England 

' Will never welcome back, 

i Breathless she waits, and listens 

I For every eastern hroexe 

I That bears upon its bloody wings 

I News from beyond the seas. 

•' The Icatless branches stirring 

f Make many a watcher start, 

\ The distant tramp of steed may send 

A throb from heart to heart. 

The rulers of the nation, 

Tlie poor ones at their gate, 

Willi the same eager wonder 
The same great news await I 
Tho poor man’s stay, and comfoit, 

; The rich man’s joy and pride, 

^ Upon the bleak Crimean slioic 

I Are figlitirig side by side, , 

i WflThe bullet conics — and eiibcr 

I . A desolate hearth may see 5 

t ^ And God alone to-night knows where 
I The vacant place may be ! , 

; The dread that stirs the peasant 

Thrills nobles’ hearts with fear, — 

Yot above selfish sorrow 

Both hold their country dear. 

The rich man wlio l eposes 
In his ancestral shade, , 

The peasant at liis ploughshare, 

Tlie worker at bis trade, 

Each one his all has perilled. 

Each has tho same gi’eat stake, 

Each soul can but have patience, 

Each lieait can only break ! 

Hushed is ^11 party clamour ; 

One thought in every heart, 
jf. One dread iri every household, , 

' Has bid such strife depart. ' 
w ’. rEngland has called her childi'cn, 

Long silent — the word came 
^ That lit the smouldering aslics 

, ' Xhi (High all the land to fidine,^^ ’ 

0 who toil and suffer, ■ 

* ifUdly heard the call ; ' 


But those you Eometimes envy 
Have they not given their all ? 

0 you who rule the nation, 

Take now the toil-worn hand,— • 
Brothers }ou are in sorrow 
In duty to your land. 

Learn but this noble lesson 
Ere Peace rctiiins again, 

And tlie lifeblood of Old England 
Will not be shed in vain ! 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND IIIS 
CREWS. 

In order that our readers, at a future time, 
when the Esquimaux stories shall have beeu 
further tested, may be in possession of them 
as originally brought home, we have pro- 
cured from Dll. IUe a faithful copy of his 
Report for publication. We do not feel 
justified in omitting or condensing any part 
of it ; believing, ns we do, that it is a very 
unsatisfactory document on Avliich to found 
such strong conclusions ns it takes for granted. 
The preoccupation of the public mind has 
dismissed this subject easily for the present ; 
but, we assume its grent interest, and the 
serious doubts we hold of its having been 
convincingly set at rest, to be ' absolutely 
certain to revive. 

York Factory, Hudson’s Bay, 1st Sept., 1854. 

I liave the honour to repoi-t, for thd' 
information of the Governor, Deputy Go- 
vernor, and Committee, that 1 arrived here 
yesterday with my party, all in good lu-alth ; 
but, from causes which will be explained 
j hereafter, without having effected the object 
of the expedition. At tho same time 
information has been obtained, aud article's 
purchased from the natives, which prove 
beyond a doubt that a pojtion, if not ail, of 
the survivors of the long lost aud imfortimate 
party under Sir John Franklin had met with 
a fate as melancholy aud dreadful as it is 
possible to imagine. 

By a letter dated Chesterfield Inlet,, 
ninth of August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three, you are in possession of my proceed- 
ings up to that time. Late oil the evening of 
that day we parted company with our small 
consort, she steering down to the southward, 
whilst we took the opposite direction to 
Repulse Bay. 

Light and variable winds sadly retarded 
our advance northward ; but by anchoring 
during the flood, and sailing or rowing with 
the tide, we gained some ground daily. On 
the eleventh we met with upwards of threa 
hundred walrus, lying on a rock a few mi lea 
off shore. They were not at all shy, aud 
sevei al were mortally wounded, but one only, 
(an immensely large fellow) was shot dead 
by myself. The greater part of the fat was 
cut off and taken on board, which ^upqilied 
us abundantly with oil for our lamps all winter- 

On the forenoon of the. fOurteentlp, having 
a fair wind, W6 rounded paue Horn* and ran 
up Repulse Bay ; but aa the weaCher was 
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very foc^gy, completely hiding every object at 
the distance of a quarter-of-a-mile, we made 
*the laud about seven miles east of my old 
1 winter quarters ; next day, midst heavy rain, 
wo ran down to North Pole River, moored 
the boat, aud ])itched the tents. 

The weather being still dark aud gloom}^ 
the surrounding country presented a most 
dreary aspect. Thick masses of ico clung to 
the shore, whilst iinmoiise drifts of snow 
filled each ravine, and lined every steep bank 
that had a southerly exposure. No Esqui- 
maux were to be seen, nor any recent traces 
them. Appearances could not be less 
promising for wintering safely ; yet I deter- 
mined to remain until the first of September ; 
by which date some opinion could be formed 
as to the practicability of procuring suflicient 
food and fuel for our support during the 
winter: all the provisions on hand at that 
! time being equal to only three months* 

, consumption. 

Tlie weather fortunately improved, and not 
I a moment was lost. Nets were set ; hunters 

I wore sent out to procure venison ; aud the 

majority of the ]iarty was constantly om- 
])loyed collecting fuel. By the end of August 
a supply of the latter essential article (Ari- 
(Iromeifa Tetragona) tor fourteen weeks was 
hyd up, thirteen deer and one musk -bull had 
boon shot, and one hundred and thirty- 
six salmon caught. Some of the favourite 
haunts of the iLquirnaux had been visited, 
blit no indications were seen to lead us to 
suppose that they had been lately in the 
j neighbourhood. I 

I • The absence of the natives caused me some | 
I anxiety ; not that I expected any aid from 
j them, but because I could attribute their 
having abandoned so favourable a locality 
to no other cause than a scarcity of food, I 
arising from the deer having taken another j 
^ route in their migrations to and from the 
north. 

On the first of September I explained our 
, jjosition to the men ; the quantity of pro- 
vi.sions we had, and the prospects, which 
were far from flattering, of getting more. 
I'hey all most readily volunteered to remain, 
and our preparations for a nine months’ 
winter were continued with unabated energ}’’. 
The weather, generally speaking, was favour- 
able, and our exertions were so successful, 
that by the end of the month we had a 
quantity of provisions and fuel collected 
adequate to our wants up to the period of 
the spring migrations of the deer. 

One hundred and nine deer, one musk-ox 
(including those killed in August! fifty-three 
brace of, ptarmigan, and one seal, had been 
shot ; and the nets produced fifty-four 
salmon. Of the larger animals above enu- 
. merated, forty-nine deer and the musk-ox 
were shot by mtsdlf; twenty-one deer by 
Mistegan,, the deer^hunter i fourteen by 
another of ihen ; nine by^^i^am pulig- 
back ; and smeemby theremaheihg fouVn^. 


The cold weather set in very early, and 
with great severity. On the twentieth, all 
the smaller, and some of the larger lakes, 
were covered with ice four to six inches 
thick. This w^as far from advantageous for I 
deer shooting, as these animals wore enabled • | 
to cross the counlfc'y in all directions, instead * 
of following their accustomed passes. 

October was very stormy and cold. About 
the fifteenth, the migrations of the deer 
terminated, and twenty-five more were added 
to our stock. Forty-two salmon, and twenty 
trout, were caught with nets aud hooks set 
in lakes under the ice. On the twenty- 
eighth, the snow w^as packed hard enough 
for building ; and we were glad to exchange 
the cold and dismal tents (in which the tem- 
perature had latterly been thiity-six or 
thirty-seven degrees below the freezing 
point) for the more comfortable shelter of 
snow-honses, which were built on the south 
south-east side ot Beacon Hill, by w^hich 
they were well protected from the pre- 
vailing north-west gales. The houses were 
nearly half a mile south of my winter 
quarters of eighteen hundred and foity-six i 
aud eighteen hundred and forty-seven. ' 

The weather in November was com- 1 
paratively fine, but cold, the highest, lowest, ij 
and mean temperature being, respectively, 1 
thirty-eight degrees, eighteen degrees, aiid i 

three degrees below zero. Some deer were i 
occasionally seen, but only four were shot ; ' 

some wolves, several foxes, ftnd one wolve- |i 
rine were killed ; and from the nets fifty- || 
nine salmon and twenty-two trout were i. 
obtained. | 

Our most productive fishery was in a lake ij 
about three miles distant, bearing east I 
(magnetic) from Beacon Hill, or the mouth ,1 
of the North Bole River. j| 

The whole of December, a very few 1, 

excepted* was one continued gale with snow 
aud drift. When practicable, the men were |i 
ocenj^ied scraping under snow for fuel, by I] 
which means our stock of that very essential l 
article was kept up. The mean temperature | 
of the mouth was twenty-three degrees below ^ 
zero. The produce of our nets and guns was 
extremely small, amounting to one partridge, 
one wolt) and tyenly-seven fish. 

On the first of January, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, the temperature rose to the | 
very unusual height of eighteen degrees I 
above ,zero, the wind at the time being |j 
south-east, with snow. Our nets, after being ;| 
set in different lakes without success, were 
finally taken up on the twelfth, only five | 
small fish having been caught. The ther^ 
monieter was tested by freeing mercury, an4; 
found to be iu error, ths temperature ^ 

cated by it being four decrees fiVe minul^ " 
too high. , ^ 

The cold duriug Februaiy was steady und 
seyere, but there were fSwer . storijais; than • 
usual ' Deer were more numerpiu^.a|^'gene* 
rally were trareiling north|rard«' Otoe or two- 
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wounded, but none kijyied. On two 
occasions (the first and twenty-seventh), that 
beautiful but rare appearance of the clouds 
near the sun, with three fringes of pink and 
' ■ green, following tlie outline of the cloud, was 

* seen, and I may add that the same splendid 

* phenomenon was freq\ientl^ observed during 
the spring, and was generally followed by a 
day or two of fine weather. 

During the latter part of the month, pre- 
parations were being made for our spring 
journeys. A carpenter’s workshop was built 
of snow, and our sledges were taken to pieces, 
reduced to as light a weight as possible, 
and then reunited more securely than be- 
fore. The mean temjierature of February, 
corrected for error of thermometer, was 
thirty -iiine degrees below zero. The highest 
and lowest being twenty degrees and lifty-^ 
three degrees. 

On the fijst of March a female deer in 
fine condition was shot, and on the ninth and 
tenth two more were killed. Three men 
were absent some days during this month, in 
search of Esquimaux, from whom we wished 
to obtain dogs. They went as fiir as the head 
; of Eoss Bay, but found no traces of these 
people. 

On the fourteenth I started with tlu-ee 
men hauling sledges with provisions, to be 
placed in ‘‘ cache” for the long spring journey. 
Owing to the stormy state of the weather we 
got no farther than Cape Lady Pelly, on the 
I most northerly^int of which our stores were 
placed, under a heap of large stones, secure 
from any animal except man or the bear. 

. We returned on the twenty-fourth, the dis- 
tance walked together being a hundred and 
seventy miles. 

On the thirty-first of March, leaving three 
men in charge of the boat and stores, I set 
out with the other four, including the 'inter- 
preter, witli the view of tracing tlie west 
coast of Boothia, from the Castor and Pollux 
Eiver to Bellot Strait. The weight of our 
provisions, &c., with those deposited on the 
way, amounted to eight hundred and sixty- 
five pounds, an ample supply for sixty-tive 
days. 

The route followed for part of the journey 
being exactly the same as that of spring, 
eighteen hundred and forty-seven, it is uii- 
i necessary to describe it. During the two 
^st days, although we did not travel more 
than fifteen miles per da)^, the men found the 
work extremely hard, and as I perceived* that 
one of them (a fine, active young fellow, but a 
light weight) would be unable to keep pace 
, ^ mth the others, he was sent back, and re- 
' ' ,|daoed by Mistegan, a very able man, and an 
' ^‘i^lpperienced sledge-hauler. More than a day 
lost in making this exchange, but there 
still abundance of time to complete our 
if not opposed by more than common 

t On ^liu) sixth of April we arrived at our 

all itale. Hav- 


ing placed the additional stores on the 
sledges, which made those of the men weigli 
more than a hundred and sixty pounds each, 
and my own about a hundretl and ten pounds, 
we travelled seven miles further, then built 
a snow house on the ice two miles from sjiore. 
We had passed among much rough ice, but 
hithei’to the drift banks of snow, by lying in 
the same direction in which we were travel- 
ling, made the walking tolerably good. As 
we advanced to the northward, however, 
these crossed our track (showing tliat the 
prevailing winter gales had been from the 
westward), and together with stormy weather, 
impeded us so much that we did not reach 
Colville Bay until the tenth. The position of 
our snow house was in latitude sixty-eight 
degrees thirteen minutes five seconds north, 
[longitude by chronometer eighty-eight de- 
I grees fourteen minutes fifty-one seconds west, 

I the variation of the compass being eiglity-six 
degrees twenty mmute.s west. From thi.s 
place it was my intention to strike across 
land as straight as possible for the Castor and 
Pollux Eiver. 

The eleventh was so stormy that we could 
not move, and the next day, after ])lacing eii 
cache two days ju'ovisions, we had walked 
only six miles m a westerly direction, when a 
gale of wind compelled us to get under 
shelter. The weather improved in the even- 
ing, and having the benefit of the full mo(»n, 
we started again at a few minutes to eight 
r.M. Our course at first was the same as it 
had been in the morning, but the snow soon 
became so soft and so dee}> that I turned 
more to the northward in search of firmer* 
footing. The walking was exoes^i\*^>ly fa- 
tiguing, and would have been so even to 
persons travelling unencnmbei ed. as we sank 
at every step, nearly iiukle deep in snow. 
Eight and a half miles were accomplished in 
six and a half hours, at the end of whicli as 
we required some rest, a small snow house 
was built, and we had some tea and frozen 
pemican. 

After resting three hours we resumed our 
march, and by making long detours, found 
the snow occasionally hard enough to support 
our weight. At thirty minutes to noon on 
the thirteenth, our day’s journey terminated 
in latitude sixty-eight degrees twenty-three 
minutes thirty seconds north, longitude 
eiglity-nine degi'ees three minutes fifty-three 
seconds ' west, variation of compass eighty- 
three degrees thirty minutes west. At a 
mile and a half from our bivouac, we had 
crossed the arm of a lake of considerable 
extent, but the country around was so flat, 
and so completely covered with snow, that 
its limits could not be easily , defined, and our 
snow hut was on the borders of another lake 
apparently somewhat smsdler. * * 

A mow storm of giheat violence raged 
during the whole of the fourteenth^ which did 
not prevent us from anakiug. an attempt to 
get forward. After persewrit^ two and a 
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I' half hours, and gaming a mile and a half 
distance, we were again forced to take shelter. 

The fifteenth was very beautiful, with a 
temperature of only eight degrees below zero. 
The heavy fall of snow had made the walking 
and sledge-hauling worse than before. It was 
impossible to keep a straight course, and we 

I had to turn much out of our way, so as to 

I I select the hardest drift banks. After ad vanc- 
ij ing several miles, we fortunately reached a 
; large lake containing a number of islands, on 
j one of which I noticed an old Esquimaux 
I tent site. The fresh footmarks of a partridge 
' (iTetrao rupestria) were also seen, being the 

I only signs of living thing (a few tracks of 
i foxes excepted) that we had observed since 
I commencing the traverse of this dreary waste 
! of snow-cM country. To the lake above 
I mentioned, and to those seen previously, the 
I name of Barrow was given, as a mark of 
i respect to John Barrow, Esquire, of the 
: Admiralty ; whose zeal in promoting, and 
' lil^crality in supporting, many of the expedi- 
tions to the Arctic Sea are too well known to 
j icqnir-e any comment, further than that he 
I )»re\scnted a very valuable Halkett’s boat for 
I the service of my party, which unfortunately 
! by some irregularity in the railway baggage 
I trains between London and Liverpool did not 
I reach the latter place in time for the steamer, 
j a’ltUough sent from London some days before, 
j Our snow hut was built on the edge of a 
j small lake in latitude sixty-eight degrees 
I thirty-one minutes thirty-eight seconds north, 

I longitude eighty-nine degrees eleven minutes 
j fifty- live seconds west, variation of com- 
I pass eighfy-three degrees thirty minutes 
' west. 

I The difficulties of walking were some- 
j what diminished on tlie sixteentli by a 
I fresh breeze of wind, which drifted the snow 
I off the higher ground, and we were enabled 
i to make a fair day’s journey. Early on the 
I seventeenth we reached the shore of Belly 
I Bay, but had barely got a view of its rugged 
ice covering before a dense fog came on. We 
had to steer by compass for a largo rocky 
island, some miles to the westward ; and we 
stopped on an islet near its east shore until 
the fog cleared away. This luckily hap- 
pened some time before noon, and afforded' 
an opportunity of obtaining observations, 
the results of which were latitude sixty- 
eight degrees forty-four minutes fifty-three 
seconds' north, longitude by chronometer 
eighty- nine degrees thirty-four minutes forty- 
seven seconds west, and variation eighty-four 
degrees twenty minutes west. 

Even on the ice we found the snow soft 
and deep, a most unusual circumstance. The 
many detentions I had met with caused me 
now, instead of making for the Castor and 
Pollux River, to attempt a direct course 
towards the magnetic pole, should the land 
west of the bay be raidath enough fortravelling 
over. The , liwge island west of : us waa so 
addnteep. that there was no onoaaiBi^ 


it with sledgps ; we therefore travelled along 
its shores to the northward, and stopped for 
the night within a few lailes of the northern 
extremity. The track of an Esquimaux 
sledge drawn by dogs was observed to-day, 
but it wjis of old date. , 

The morning of the eighteenth was very 
loggy; ,but after rounding the north point 
of the island it became clear, and we tra- 
velled due west, or very nearly so, until 
within three miles of the west shore of the 
bay, which presented an appearance so rocky 
and mountainous, that it was evident we 
could not traverse it without loss of time. 
As the country towards the head of the bay 
looked more level, I turned to the southward, 
and, after a circuitous walk of more than 
sixteen miles, we built our snow house on 
the ice, five miles from shore. Many old 
traces of Esquimaux were seen on the ice 
to-day. 

Oil the nineteenth we continued travelling 
southward, and our day’s journey (about 
equal to that of yesterday) terminated near 
the head of the bay. 

Twentieth of April. The fresh foot- 
marks of Esquimaux, with a sledge, having 
been seen yesterday on the ice within a short 
distance of our resting-place, the interpreter 
and one man were sent to look for them, the 
other two being employed in hunting and 
collecting fuel, whilst I obtained excellent 
observations, the results of which were 
latitude sixty-eight degrees twenty-eight 
minutes twenty-nine seconds north, longi- 
tude by chronometer nhiety degrees eighteen 
minutes thirty-two seconds west, variation of 
compass ninety-eight degrees thirty minutes 
west. The latter is apparently erroneous, 
probably caused by much local attraction. 

After an absence of eleven hours the men 
sent * in search of Esquimaux returned in 
company with seventeen natives (five of 
whom were women), and several of them 
had been at Repulse Bay when I was there 
in eighteen fiundred and forty-seven. Most 
of the others had never before seen “ whites,” 
and were extremely forward and trouble^ 
some. They would’ give us no information 
on which any reliance could be placed, and 
none of them ;would consent to accompany 
us for a day or two, although 1 promised to 
reward them liberally. 

Apparently, there was a great objection 
to our travelling across the country in a 
westerly direction. Finding that it was their 
object to puzzle the interpreter tmd mislead 
us, I declined purchasing more than ia small 
piece of seal from thm, and sent them away 
— ^not) however, without^ some difficulty, as$ . 
they ^gered about with the hope of stealjte' 
something loid,; notwithstanding our 
lance, succeeded in abstracting from pm if j 
the i^edges a &w pounds bisedit Pm i 
grease. , 

\ The^morolng of the ea^ 

tramdy tiune at tinwo 
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across land towards a very conspicuous hill, 
bearing west of us. On a rocky eminence, 
some, mUes inland, 'vwe made a cache of the 
seal’s flesh we had purchased. Whilst doing 
this, our interpreter made an attempt to join 
his countrymen. Fortunately, his absence 
wxis observed befoi’e he had gone tar ; and 
he was overtaken after a sharp race of four 
or five miles. He was in a great fright when 
we came up to liim, and was crying like a 
child, but expressed his readiness to return, 
and pleaded sickness as an excuse for his 
conduct. I believe he was really unwell — 
probably from having eaten too much boiled 
seal’s flesh, with which lie had been regaled 
at the snow huts of the natives. 

Having taken some of the lading oiF 
Ouligback’s sledge, we had bai’ely resumed 
our journey when we were met by a very 
intelligent Esquimaux, driving a dog-sledgo 
laden musk-ox beef. This man at once | 
consented to accompany us two days’ journey, i 
and in a few minutes had deposited his load 
on the snow, and was ready to join us. 
Having explained my object to him, he said 
that the road by which he had come was the 
best for ns ; and, having lightened the men’s ; 
sletiges, we travelled with more facility. 

We were now joined by another of the 
natives, who had been absent seal-hunting 
yesterday ; but being anxious to see us had | 
visited onr snow-house early this morning, 
and then followed our track. ‘ This man was j 
very communicative, and on putting to him 
the usual ({uestions as to his having seen 
white men before, or any ships or boats, he 
replied in the negative ; but said that a 
party of kabloouans had died of starvation 
a long distance to the west of where we then 
were, and beyond a large river. He stated 
that he did not know the exact place — that 
he had never been there, and that lie Could 
not accompany us so far. 

The substance of the information then and 
subsequently obtained from varjous sources 
was to the following effect. 

In the spring, four winters past (eighteen 
hundred and fifty), whilst some Esquimaux 
families were killing seal^ near the northern 
shore of a large island, named in Arrowsmith’s 
charts King William’s Land, about forty white 
men were seen travelling in company south- 
ward over the ice, and dragging a boat and 
sledges with them. They were passing along 
the west shore of the above-named island. 
None of the party could speak the Esquimaux 
language so well as to be understood ; but by 
signs the natives were led to believe that the 
* Bifaip or ships had been crushed by ice, and 
. they were then going to where they 
^j^cted to find deer to shoot. From the 
;^fcjppearance of the men — all of whom, with 
. exception of an officer, were hauling on 
dtag-ropes of the sledge, and were looking 
tfein-T^ey were then supposed to be getting 
short of ' provisionB ; and they purdiased a 
mnall seal, or piece of seal, irozd the natit^es. 


The officer was described as being a tall, 
stout, middle-aged man. When their day’s 
■journey terminated, they pitched tents to 
rest in. 

At a later .date, the same season, but pre- 
vious to the disruption of the ice, the corpses 
of some thirty persons and some graves were 
discovered on the continent, and five dead 
bodies on an island near it, about a long day’s 
journey to the north-west of the mouth of a 
large stream, which can be no other than 
Back’s Great Fish Kiver (named by the 
Esquimaux Oot-koo-hi-ca-lik), as its descrip- 
tion, and that of the low shore in the neigh- 
bourhood of Point Ogle and Montrefil Island, 
agree exactly with that of Sir George Back. 
Some of the bodies were in a tent or tents ; 

I others were under the boat, which had been 
turned over to form a shelter; and some lay 
scattered about in different directions. Of 
those seen on the island, it was supposed that 
one was that of .an officer (chief), as Im 
had a telescope strapped over his shoulders, 
and his double-barrelled gun lay underneath 
him. 

From the mutilated state of many of the 
bodies, and the contents of the kettles, it is 
evident that our wretched couutryineu had 
been driven to the last dread alternative as a 
means of sustaining life. 

A few of the unfortunate men must have 
survived until the arrival of the wild fowl . 
(say until the end of May), as shots were 
heard, and fish-bones and feathers of geese ^ 
were noticed near the scene of the 
event. i 

There appears to have been an abundant 
store of ammunition, as the gunpowder was 
emptied by the natives in a lieap ©n the 
ground out of the kegs or cases conUxining it ; 
and a quantity of shot and ball was fiuind 
below high-water mai*k, having proljfbly been 
left on the ice close to tht beach before the 
spring thaw commenced. There ^tnust have 
been a number of telescopes, guns (several of 
them double-barrelled), watches, compasses, 
&c. ; all of which seem to have been broken 
uj), as I saw pieces of these different articles 
with the natives, — and I purchased as many 
as possible, together with some silver spoons 
and forks, an order of merit in the form of a 
star, and a small silver plate engraved “ Sir 
John Franklin, K.C.H.” - 

Enclosed is a list of the principal articles 
bought, with a note of the initials^ and a 
rough pen-and-ink sketch of the crests on the 
forks and spoons. The articles themselves I 
shall have the honour of handing over to 
you on my arrival in London. 

None of the Esquimaux with whom I had 
communication saw the white men, either 
when living or after death, nor had they ever 
been at the place where the corpses were 
found, but had their information from natives 
who had been there, apd who seen the 
party wheo^ travelling over the^ ioe. From: . 
what I could learn, there is no reason to 
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suspect that any violence liad been offered to 
the Buflferers by the natives. 

As the dogs in the sledge were fatigued 
‘before they joined us, our day’s journey was 
n short one. Our snow-house was built in lati- 
tude sixty-eight degrees twenty-nine seconds 
north, and longitude ninety degrees forty-two 
I minutes forty-two seconds west, on the bed of 
I a river having high mud banks, aiul whicli 
j falls into the west side of Pelly Ray, about 
I latitude sixty-eight degrees forty-seven mi- 
nutes north, and longitude ninety degrees 
twenty-five minutes west. 

On the twenty -second, we travelled along 
tilt! north bank of the river (which 1 named 
after Captain Beecher, of the Admiralty), in 
a westerly direction, for seven or eight miles, 
until abreast of tlie lofty and peculiarly 
shaped hill already alluded to, and which I 
named £llic<^ Mountain, when we turned 
more to the nortiiward. 

VVe soon arrived at a long narrow lake, on i 
■which wo encamped a few miles from its east 
end, — our day’s march being little more than 
thirteen miles. Our Esquimaux auxiliaries 
were now anxious to return, being in dread, 
or professing to be so, that the wolves or 
wolverines would find their “ caclie” of meat, 
and destroy h. Having paid them liberally 
for their aid and information, and having 
b%le them a most Irieudly farewell, they 
set out for home as we were preparing to go 
to bed. 

Next morning provisions for six days were 
secured under a heap of ponderous stones, aud 
we resumed onr march along the lake. 

Thick weather, snow-storms, and heavy 
walking, sadly retarded our advance, 'Fhe 
Esquimaux had recommended me, after 
reaching the end of the chain of lakes (which 
ran in nortli-wo.sterly direction for nearly 
twenty miles, an<l then turned sharjily to the 
southward) to follow the windings of a brook 
that flowed from them. This I attempted to 
do, until finding that we should be led thereby 
far to the south, we struck across land to the 
west among a series of hills aud valleys. 

Tracks of deer now became numerous, and 
a few traces of musk cattle were observed. 

At two A.M., on the twenty-sixth, we fell upon 
a river with banks of mud and gravel twenty 
to forty feet high, and about a quarter of a 
mile in width. After a most laborious walk 
of more than eighteen miles, we found an old 
snow-hut, which after a few repairs was made 
habitable, and we were snugly housed at 
forty minutes past six A.M. Our position 
was in latitude sixty-eight degrees twenty- 
five minutes twenty-seven seconds north, 
longitude ninety- two degrees fifty- three 
minutes fourteen seconds west. 

One of our men who, from carelessness 
some weeks, before, had severely frozen tWo 
of his toes, was now scarcely able to wadk ; 
and as, by Esquimaux r^rt, -we could not 
be very far from the sea, I prepared to start 
in the eventjLg with two men and four days’ 


provisions for the Castor and Pollux River, 
leaving the lame man and another to follow, 
at their leisure a few miles on our track, to 
some rocks that lay on owr route where tliey 
were more likely to find both fuel and game, 
than on the bare flat ground where we then 
were. 

The morning of the twenty-sixth was very 
fine as we commenced tracing the course ot 
the river seaward ; sometimes tollowing its 
course, at other times travelling on its left or 
right bank to cut oft‘ points. 

At four A.M., on the twenty-seventh, we 
reached the mouth of the river, wliich, by 
subsequent observation, I found to be situated 
in latitude sixty-eight degrees thirty-two 
minutes nortli, and longitude ninety-three 
degrees twenty minutes west. It was rather 
difficult to discover when we had reached the 
sea, until a mass of rough ice .settled the 
questlbii beyond a douhl. After leaving the 
river we walked rapidly due west for six 
miles, then built our usual snug habitation 
on the ice, three miles from shore, and had 
some partridges (Tetrao mulus) for sup] 3 er, at 
the unscasoiialde hour of eight a.m. We had 
seen great numbers of these birds during the 
night. 

Opr latitude was sixty-eight degrees thirty- 
two minutes one second north, and about 
forty minutes cast of Simpson’s position of 
the mouth of the Castor and Pollux River. 

The weather was overcast witli snow 
when we resumed our journey, at thirty 
minutes past eight r.M.,on the tweuty-seveiitli; 
we dii’ected our course directly for the shore, 
which we reached after a sliarp walk of one 
and a half liours, in doing which we crossed 
a long stony island of some miles in extent. 
As by this time it was snowing heavily, 1 
made my men travel on the ice, the walking 
being better there, whilst I followed the 
winding pf the shore, closely examining every 
object along the beach. 

After passing several heaps of stones, wliich 
had evidently formed Esquimaux caches, I 
came to a collection larger than any I had 
yet seen, and clearly not intended for the 
protection of property of any kind. The 
stones, generally speaking, were small, and 
had been built in the form of a pillar, but the 
top liad fallen vdown, as the Esquimaux had 
previously given me to understand was the 
case. 

Calling my men to land, I sent one to trace 
what looked like the bed of a small river 
immediately west of us, whilst I aUd the 
other man cleared away the pile of stones In 
search of a document. Although no doca^ 
ment was found, there could be no doUbt* in 
my own mind, and in that of my companioB, 
that its construction was nqt that of 
natives. My belief that we had arrived at 
the Castor and PoUux River was oonfirm^ 
when the pcorson who had been s^t to trace 
f^e apparait stream-bed returned the' 
informastihn M ' 
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My latitude of the Castor and Pollux is 
sixty-eight degrees twenty-^ght minutes 
thirty-seven seconds, west ; agreeing within 
a quarter of a mile with tliat of Simpson ; 
but our longitudes di^er considerably, his 
being ninety-four 'degrees fourteen minutes 
*west, whilst mine was ninety-three degrees 
forty-two minutes west. My longitude is 
nearly intermediate between that of Simpson 
and Sir George Back, supposing the latter to 
have carried on his survey eastward from 
, Montreal Island. A number of rocky eleva- 
tions to the north of the river were mistaken 
by Simpson for islands, and named by him 
the Committee. 

Having spent upwards of an hour in fruit- 
less search for a memorandum of some kind, 
we began to retrace our steps ; and after a 
most fatiguing march of fifteen hours, during 
which we walked at least thirty miles, we 
arrived at the snow-hut of the men lift ber 
Hind. They had shot .nothing, and had not 
collected sufficient andromeda for cooking, 
but had been compelled to use some grease. 
Tiie frost-bitten man could scarcely move. 

Early on the morning of the twenty-ninth, 
during a heavy fall of snow, wo set out for 
the mouth of the river, which was named in 
honour of Sir Frederick Murchison, the late 
President of the Boyal Geographical Soefety ; 
and after losing our way occasioujilly in 
attempting to make short cuts, we arrived at 
Cache Island, so named from an Esquimaux 
cache that was on it, within two miles of the 
sea, at eight A.M., and stopped there, as it 
blew a gale with drift. 

As soon as we got shelter, and had supped, 
preparations were made for starting in the 
evening for Jiellot Strait. An ample stock of 
provitjjODS and fuel for twenty-two days were 
laced on two Of our best sledges, and I 
auled on my own small sledge my iustru- 
n^uts, books, bedding, &c., as usual., " 

On the evening of the twenty-ninth, the 
weather was so stormy, that although we were 
prepared to start at eight o’clopk, we could 
not get away until past two on the following 
morning, when after travelling little more than 
five miles, a heavy fall of snow and strong 
' wind caused us again to take shelter. 

Our advance was so much impeded by thick 
weatlicr and soft snow, that we did not arrive 
within a few miles of Cape Porter of Sir John 
Boss, until the sixth of May. In doing this 
we had traversed a bay, the heacl of which 
was afterwards found to extend as far north 
as latitude sixty-eight degrees four minutes 
n03;l*h. Point Sir H. Hryden, its western 
boundary, is in latitude sixty-eight degrees 
f,; fqa^y-four, minutes north, longitude niuety- 
degrees west. To this bay, the name of 
, £ffiepherd was given, in honour of the Deputy 
Governor of the Honourable Hudson’s Bay 
fjKOBipany, and an Island near its head, was 
' Benoe J ones, after the dtstmgaished me- 

and analytical chemist^* that naute 
to vmMpe hindntaa I and my paHt^ irere much 


indebted, for having proposed the use and pre- 
pared some extract of ten, for the expedition. 

This article we found extremely portable, 
and as the tea could be made without boiling 
water, we often enjoyed a cup of that refresh- 
ing beverage, when otherwise from want of 
fuel, we must have been satisfied with cold 
water. 

From Point Dryden, the coast which is low 
and stony, runs in a succession of small points 
and bays about ten mil6s nearly duie west, 
then turns sharply up to the north in latitude 
sixty-eight degrees forty-five minutes north, 
longitude ninety-four degrees twenty-seven 
minutes fifty seconds west, which wiis ascer- 
tained by observations obtained on an island 
near the shore. The point was called Cape 
Col vile, after the Governor of the Company, 
and the island, Stanley. To the west, at the 
distance of seven or eight miles, land was seen, 
which received the appellation of Matheson 
Ishmd, as a mark of respect to one of the 
Directors of the Company. 

Our snow-hut on the sixth of May, situate 
on Pointe de la Guiche was by good observa- 
tions found to be in latitude sixty-eight de- 
grees fifty-seven minutes fifty -two seconds 
north, longitude ninety-four degrees twenty- 
two minutes fifty-eight seconds west. One of 
my men, Alistegan, an Indian of great intel- 
ligence and activity, was sent six miles farther 
along the coast northwards ; by ascending 
some rough ice at its extreme point, he could 
see about five miles farther, the land was still 
trending northward, whilst to the north-west, 
at a considerable distance, perhaps twelve or 
fourteen miles, there was an appearance of 
land, the channel between which and tht‘ i)oint 
where he stood, being full of rcnigh ice. This 
land, if it was such, is probably part of Matty 
Island, or King William’s Land, which latter 
is also clearly an iblaiid. 

I am happy to say that on this present, as 
on a former, occasion, where my survey met 
that of Sir James C. Rosa, a very singular 
agreement exists, considering the circum- 
stances under which our surveys have been 
taken. 

The foggy and snowy weather, which con- 
tinued upwards of four days, had occasioned 
the loss of so much time, that, although I 
could easily have completed a part (pe^aps 
the half) of the survey of the coast, between 
the Magnetic Pole and Belldt Strait, or 
Brentford Bay, I could not do the whole with- 
out great risk to my party, and I therefore 
decided upon returning. 

Having taken possession of our discoveries 
ill the usual form, and built a cairn, we com- 
menced our return on the night of the sixth. 
Having fine, clear weather, we made long 
marches, and at Shepherd Bay, having got rid 
of the sledge, which I had hitherto hauled, I 
detached myself from party, and ex- 
amined the" bay with^ a mile or two of 
the shore, whilst my jnen took a straighter 
route* 
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Thick weather again came on as we en- 
tered the bay (named in honour of Sir Robert 
H. Inglis) into which the Murchison River 
falls, and we had much trouble in finding the 
mouth of the river. Here tlie services of my 
Cree hunter were of much value, as custom 
had caused him to notice indications and 
marks, which would have escaped the ob- 
servation of a person less acute and ex- 
perienced. 

On the eleventh of May, at three a.m., we 
reached the place where our two men had 
been left. Both were as well as I could hope 
for, the one whose great toe had been fro:^n, 
and which was about to slough off at the first 
joint, thereby rendering the foot very tender 
and painful when walking in deep snow, had 
too much spirit to allow himself to be hauled. 
One deer, and eighteen partridges had been 
shot ; but, notwithstanding, I found a greater 
reduction in our stock of provisions than I 
had anticipated, and I felt confirmed in the 
course I had taken. 

The day became very fine, and observations 
Avere taken, which gave the position of Cache i 
Island, where our snow-hut was — latitude I 
sixty -eight degrees thirty -two minutes 
two seconds north, longitude ninety-three 
degrees thirteen minutes eighteen seconds: 
west. 

paving completed my observations, and 
filled in rough tracings of the coast Hue, 
which I generally did from day to day, we 
started for home at eight thirty, p.m. The 
weather being now fine, and the snow harder 
tlian when outward bound, we advanced more 
rapidly and in a stroighter direction, until we 
came to the lakes, about midway in the 
Lsthnms, after whicli, as far as Pelly Bay, our 
outward and homeward route wei’e exactly 
alike. We reached Pelly Bay at one AM., on 
the seven teeu til, and built a snow-house about 
two and a half miles south, and the same dis- 
bailee west, of my observations of the twentieth 
of April. 

Observing traces of Esquimaux, two men 
were sent, after supper, to look for them. 
After eight hours absence they returned with 
ten or twelve native men, women, and child- 
ren. From these people I bought a silver 
spoon and fork. Tho initials F. B. M, C., not 
engraved, but scratched with a sharp instru- 
ment, on the spoon, puzzled me much, as 1 
knew not at the time the Christian names of 
the officers of Sir John Franklin’s expedition; 
and thought that the letters above-named 
might possibly be the initials of Captain 
McClure, the small c between M C being 
omitted. j 

Two of the Esquimaux (one of them I had j 
seen in eighteen hundred and forty-seven) 
offered for a consideration to accompany us a 
day or two’^ jnarch with a sledge and dogs. 
We were detained some time by the slow 
preparations of our new allies ; but we soon 
made up for lost time, and^ alter a journey of 
sixteen geogr^hical'or about aaghteen and a: 


half statute miles, we arrived at the east side 
of^ the bay, in Jatitude by reduction to the 
meridian sixty-eight degrees twenty-three 
minutes ten seconds northi longitude eighty- 
nine degrees fifty-eight minutes thirty-nine 
seconds west. 

It may be remembered that in the spring , 
of eighteen forty-seven I did not trace the 
shore of Pelly Bay, but saw it from the summit 
of one of the lofty islands in the bay. Desirous 
of being always within, rather than of exceed- 
ing the limits of truth, 1 that year ])laced the 
head of the bay about ten miles north of what 
it ought to have been, — a mistake which will 
be easily accounted for by those who know 
the difficiiJtieR of estimating distances in a 
snow-clad country, where the height of the 
land is unknown. 

The width of tlio isthmus separating Pelly 
and Shepherd’s Bays is fully sixty geogra- 
phical miles. 

In the evening before parting with our 
Esquimaux assistants, we bought a dog from 
them, and after a most friendly farewell, 
resumed our journey eastward, and found, on 
a long lake, some old snow-houses, in which 
we took up our lodgings. Here a set of good 
observations placed us in latitude sixty-eight ; 
degrees twelve minutes eighteen seconds 
north, longitude eighty-nine degrees twenty- 
four minutes fifty-one degrees west; varia- 
tion eighteen-oiie degrees west. 

On the morning of tho twenty-first, we 
arrived at Committee Bay. From thence our 
route to Repulse Bay was almost the same as 
before ; and 1 shall not, therefore, advert to it 
further than to mention that we ari’ived at 
our winter home at five, a.m., on tho twenty- 
sixth of May, — having, from the better walk- 
ing, travelled in twenty days the distance 
(less forty or fifty miles) which had taken u» 
thirty-six days to accomplish on our outward 
journey. ^ 

1 found the three men who had been left in 
charge of the property quite well, living in 
abundance, aqcl on the most friendly terms 
with a number of Esquimaux families, who 
had pitched their tents near them. 

Tlie natives had behaved in the most ex- 
emplary manner ; ahd many of them who 
were short of food, in compliance with my 
orders to that efEset, had been supplied with 
venison from our stores. 

It was from this time until August that 1 
had opportunities of questioning the Esqui- 
maux regarding the information whlcb^ 1 had 
already obtained, of the party of whites who 
had perished of starvation, and of elioithiff 
the particulars connected with that aoM 
event the substance of which 1 have already . . 
stateA / 

In the early part of July, the salmon oemsa 
from the «ea to the mouths of the livers eM 
brooks, were at ^hat date open ; 

we eaiigiit -nuasbeie of them. So that " ; 
slonaliy. mm eould. kfibrd to nipply ^our ' I 

Aseikds with ur one inmam ia 

' ' . / VI 
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Ae is the usual custom at the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s inland trading posts, all provisions 
given gratis; and they were much more 
gratefully received by the Esquimaux tliau 
by the more southerly and more favoured 
red mun. 

We bad still on hand half of our piree 
months’ stock of pemican, and a Bufficiency 
of ammunition to provide for t]ie wants of 
nnotlicr winter. We were all in excellent 
health, and could get as many dogs as we 
required : so that (D.V.) there was little 
doubt that a second attempt to complete the 
survey would be successful ; but I now 
thought that I had a liigher duty to attend 
to, that duty being to communicate, with as 
little loss of time as jjossible, the melancholy 
tidings which I had heard, and thereby save 
the risk of more valuable lives being jeo- 
pardised in a fruitless search, in a direction 
where there was not the slightest prospect of 
obtaining any information. I trust this will 
be deemed a sufficiently good reason for my 
return. 

The summer was extremely cold and back- 
ward ; we could not leave Kepulse Bay until 
the fourth of August, and on the sixth had 
much difficulty in roiiiulhig Cape Hope. Erom 
thence, as far as Cape Fuller ton, the strait 
betwe**n Southampton Ishmd and the main 
shore was fully packed with ice, which gave 
us great trouble. Soiith of Cape Fullerton 
we got into open water. On the evening of 
the nineteenth instant, calms and head winds 
much retarded us, so that w'e did not enter 
Churchill Eiver until the morning of the 
twenty-eighth of August. There we were 
detained all day by a storm of wind. My 
good interpreter, ’William Ouligback, was 
lauded, and before bidding him farewell, 1 
presented him with a very handsomely 
mounted hunting knife, intrusted to me by 
Captain Sir George Back for his ’former 
travelling companion, Ouligback ; *but as the 
ohl man Avas dead, I took the liberty of giving 
it to his son, as an iuducementjto future good 
conduct should his services be again required. 

A three days’ run brought us to York 
Factory, at which place we landed all well 
on the forenoon of th'e Slst of August. T 
am happy to say that the conduct of my 
men, under circumstances often very trying, 
was generally sj^ieaking extremely good and 
praiseworthy ; and although their wages were 
higher than those of any party who have 
hitherto been employed on boat expeditions, 
I thought it advisable, after consulting with 
Chief Factor William Mactavi8h,to give each 
^ smp.ll gratuity, varying the amount accord-i 
.,ipg to merit. • 

In conclusion, I have to express my regret 
that I was unable, on this occasion, to bring 
a successful termination an expedition 
f^hich I had mj-^selL planned and projected; 
extenuation of my failure, I may men- 
tjiat I was met by an aceiuuulation of 
beyond the uau^ of storms 


and^ rough ice, which my former experience 
in Arctic travelling had not led me to 
anticipate. 


CHIP. 

PULP. 

The possibility of making paper from anj^- 
thing but rags has only been mooted since 
the rag-famine set in. It was amongst the 
good old manufacturing prejudices, that pulp 
for paper-making could only be formed from 
flax or cotton which had been spun, woven, 
made into garments or napery, worn out, 
cast off, had the best price given for it at the 
Black Doll ; picked, sorted, washed, torx to 
tatters, and smashed into pulp at the mill. 
The manufacturing mind has only recently 
become awake to the probability that pulp 
might be made out of fibre that has' never 
passed through the rag-shop. 

The idea of making pajjer from raw flax 
is neither new nor startling At present 
the flax plant is only used for two pur- 
poses — its straw is reduced to fibre, and 
then spun and woven into textile fabrics ; 
and its seed, besides propagating it, yields 
painter’s oil. Yet the same plant can never 
be used for both purpose.s. To produce 
good fiax; it must be cut down before the 
seed is ripe; and, when fully matured to 
yield oil, the straw fibre cannot be spun. 
But it can be converted into the best possible 
pulp. Unlimited supplies of this straw is 
wasted in India, whence it might be im- 
ported into this country ; and, mixed with in- 
ferior cotton and linen rags to soften and econo- 
mise it, be converted into a tougher, whiter, 
and cheaper paper than we can at prestmt 
afford for common use. On such pnjjcr the 
second edition of the “Times” news])aper of 
Monday the seveiiteenlh of July last was 
printed. 

There ai*e besides, coarser varieties of the 
flax-plant that might be cultivated to yield 
papci'-pulp of the first quMity. Theexperiment 
has been tried with a success which proves that 
vast expanses of marshy lands in tliis country, 
and a large proportion of the Irlsli sofl, not 
now productive, might be made to grow in- 
ferior species of fl.ax convertible into unlimited 
supplies of pulp. There is only one barrier to 
the immediate solution of the great ])aper 
difficulty. A few gentlemen With capital 
and enterprise have associated themselves 
for the supply of flax pulp to paper makers, 
and some oTthe principal paper-makers have 
agreed to become their customers. Their 
object being, however, one of those which can 
only be caiTied out on a large and expan.sive 
scale, it is beyond the means of “ a few ” 
gentlemen. With broad acres to purchase 
or to rent, with mills and machinery to pro- 
vide ; or, with vast purchases to make of the 
coarser flax from the Indian, Australian, or 
Hew Zealand markc^ the capital required 
coidd only be commanded by an extensive 
company ; and, whoever enters upon the 
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scheme must be prepared to incur enormous 
liabilities. This no man in his senses will 
• do, in the present absurd and crippling state 
of the law of partnership even to confer 
the greatest blessing on his fellow men ; for 
he would place everything he possessed in 
jeopardy, from his bank-stock to his boots. 

Here then, is an instance of a most useful 
and beneficial project being paralysed from an 
irrational and unjust law — a law which exists hi 
no other country than England ; a law which 
discourages habits of prudence and saving 
among the humbler orders (for it shuts out 
evevy- profitable investment from the small 
capitalist) and which nips every cornprehen- 
. sive and beneficent enterprise in ihe^ bud. 

Mr. Cardwell has promised an alteration of 
’ this anomalous statute ; let us hope that 
he will keep his word early in the jiresent 
I Session. 

~ ^ 

OBSOLETE COOKERY. 

The cookery of mummers and morris- 
dancers, of abbots of unreason and licensed 
jesters — what can it be but grotesque, like 
tlic rest ; full of quaint humour without 
I elegance, and of gross lavishness without real 
luxury 1 So, in fact, we find it in Robert 
May’s queer book ; “ The Accomplisht Cook ; 
prifited for Nath. Brooke, at the Sign of the 
Angel, Coriihill, IGGO.” Robert May seems 
to have been great in his time, in his attempt 
to popularise the art and mystery of cookery ; 
and in his address to the master cooks 
I and young practitioners — which is as much 
a dctouce as an address— he deprecates the 
wrath of the protectionists of that art in 
! coiisc(]uence. He takes high ground, though. 

I He says that though “ he may be envied by 
j some that only value their jirivate Interests 
i above Posterity and tho publick good ; yet 
God and his own Conscience would not per- 
mit him to bury these his Experiences with 
his Silver Hairs in the Grave.” An expression 
that gives one an affectionate kind of reve- 
rence for the brave old cook — the ** artist^” 
as he calls himself and his confreres. He is 
intensely English, among other things. He 
abuses the Erench for their “ Epigram dishes, 
smoak’t rather than dress’t — their Mush- 
room’d Experiences for Sauce rather than 
Diet,” and ungraciously says, that though 
“whatever he found good in their Manu- 
scripts and printed Authours he inserted 
in this volume,” yet their books were but 
“ empty and unprofitable treatises, of as little 
use as some Niggards’ Kitchens : ” wherein*" we 
see the shadow of that fatal spirit of expendi- 
ture, the ill effects of which we feel to this day. 

We have directions for carving, and the 
terms of carving ; an account of sundry 
“triumphs lAid trophies in cookery, to be used 
at festival times, as Twelfth Day, etc.” ; the 
service (oi^ order of ineats); a list of sauce 
for all manner of fowls; showing “ho# with 
all meats samce shall have the opperatidn 


bills of fare for every season in the year; 
also “ how to set forth the meat in order for 
that service, as it was used before hospitality 
left this nation.” And fiuall/amass of recipes 
— and such recipes ! Shade of Lucullua! what 
clumsy messes, and what strange material ! 

The directions for carving are very quaint. 
You are to break a deer and to leach brawn 
(luuhe, a thin slice ?) You are to sjxfil a 
hen, unhraue a mallard, display a crane, 
disfigure a peacock,, border a pjmty, tire an 
egg, tame a crab, tusk a barbel, ciilpon a 
trout, fi.n a chevin (chub), transon an eel, 
iranch a sturgeon, undertranch a por})oise, 
and barb a lobster. Also, which is not ex- 
actly carving, you are to timber the fire, lii 
the service or order of serving you are to 
have first mustard and brawn, then pottage, 
then meat, fowl or game, fish, sweets ; you 
are to have stork and crane and heron and 
peacock with his tail on, and larks and 
dowcets (custard), and pampniF (pancakes /) 
and white leach — which we leave to our 
readers to interpret into modern Englisli — 
amber-jelly, and then curlews and suites, alias 
snipes, and sparrows and martins, and peareh 
in jelly, and pettypeiwis — which is also to be 
interpreted according to pleasure and a good 
dictionary — and dewgard or dewberries, and 
fruter-sage, and blandrells, and pippins, with 
carraways in comfits, and wafers and hip- 
pocras. Then you are to have as sauce 
verjuice for chiekons,and chaldrons — or giblets 
very likely — with swan : mustard and sugar 
with lamb and pig ; sauce gainelin — whatever 
that may be — with bustard and bittern and 
spoonbill; with cranes and herons, sail and 
sugar; with sparrows and thrushes, salt and 
cinaoii (cinnamon). Sprats is good in stew, 
says Robert May ; pears and quinces in. 
syiTup with parsley roots, and a mortus of 
hoiindfish is to bo raised standing. Which 
last seem^to mean pounded or perhaps potted 
fish, turned out of a deep dish. 

You are to carve cleanly and handsomely, 
and not break the meat; you are to lay 
the slices in a fair charger generally, and 
lace the breasts of poultry with your knife ; 
you are to gobbin. a salt lamprey and 
other things, and dight the brain of a wood- 
cock (gobbin seems to mean, cut up into 
small pieces, aftd to dight is to dress); 
you are to roast a porpos and cut him 
about; when you nnbrane a mallard you 
are to lace it down on each side with your 
knife, bending it to and fro like waves j slnd 
you are to array forth a capon on your 
platter as though he should fly. 

But listen to Robert May’s description of 
“ a triumph and trophy in cookery,” such aft 
was “formerly the delight of the nobility* 
before good housekeepitig had left Enghm^ 
and' the sword really acied that which rwe^ 
only counterfeited in such lionest lalxd* 
able exercl^s as' these.” You are tb siller's 
the likehSss of > ship in pastebakr^" 

Sags and atte^eta, with guns cf 
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(kickshaws?) charged with trains of gun- 
powder. This ship you ar® to place in a 
groat charger with salt round about, and 
stick therein egg-shells full of sweet water. 
Then in another charger you are to have a 
stag made in coarse paste, with a broad 
arrow in the side of him, and his body tilled 
up with claret wine. In another charger, 
after tlie stag, you are to have a ca=itle with 
battlements, percullices, gates, and draw- 
bridges of pasteboard, the guns of kicksea as 
in the former instance. Tlie castle is also 
surrounded with salt, stuck with egg-shells 
fall of rose-water. On ea( li side of the stag 
have a pie — one filh^d with live frogs, the 
other with live birds. Ship, stag, castle, and 

E ies arc to be gildeil and aidomed with gilt 
ay leaves. Being all placed iu order upon 
the table, the ladies are to be persuaded to 
pluck the .arrow out of the stag; then will 
the cl.aret wine follow as blood running out 
of a uonnd. This being done with admi- 
ration of the beholders, after a short pause 
fire the train of the castle, answering with 
that of the ship, as in a battle. Then the 
ladies, *^to sweeten the stinck of the powder,” 
are to take the egg-shells full of sweet waters 
and throw them at each other. All danger 
being now over, by this time it is supposed 
that you will desire to see what is in the 
pies ; “ when, lifting off the lid of one, out skip 
the frogs, winch makes the ladies to skip and 
slireek ; next after the other pie, whence 
comes out the birds.” The birds by natural 
instinct tv ill fly high and put out the 
Ciindles; ao that what with the fl^'ing bii'ds 
and skipping Ix'Oga, the one above, the other, 
beneath, and total darkne.ss for the romp, we are ' 
told this trophy and triumph will cause much | 
deliglit and pleasure to the whole company. 

I'hey ate such queer things in those 
days. Most likely they knew how to, make 
good dishes out of their grotesKpie con- 
coinitants ; hut a “jigott” of mutton with 
anchove sauce does seem a rather odd com- 
pound ; so does a turkey roste and stuck 
with cloves, and eight turtle doves and an 
olive pie and larded gulls. Snails, too, do 
not suit the dcgeiiei*ate palates of the nine- 
teenth century. But, Kobert May gives nine 
receipts for the various dressing of snails. 
First as boiled, then broiled, ‘then fried, then 
hashed, tlien in a soup, and lastly baked. 
We are told how to bake frogs as wil. Take 
the recipe as it stands : 

“ Being fleyed, take the hind legs, cut off 
.tjie feet and a^fason them with nutmeg, 
pepper, and salt ; put them in a pie with 
eome sweet herbs chopped small, large mace, 
\ lemon, gooseberries, grapes, or bar^ 

f Imriies, pieces of skirret, artichocks, pota- 
' tJroe or parsnips, and marrow. Close it up 
bake it ; being baked, liquor it with butter 
j uyoe of orange, or p'ape of verjuyoe.” 
looks rather as if frogs were to 
out of all reoognitwm thmi ap- 
aud eULjojred. But would a 

mill. .. .I... . .... 


muskle pie ” be like ? Would they bake 
the beards as well? Has any one eaten a 
broiled lobster ? — or one hashed, stewed, 
baked, or fried ? Would hashed oyster be 
good eating? There is an oyster pottage 
which reads well, and oysters in stoffaclo, 
whatever that may be ; which last receipt 
includes wine, vinegar, spices, eggs, cream, 
butter and batter, “slic’t” oranges, bar- 
berries, and “sarsed nianchet” — which we 
should call bread crumbs — among its ingre- 
dients. There are minced-herring pies and 
all sorts of fish pies generally — not bad 
things, by the way—and there is a stewed 
lump, and a baked lump, and chewits, 
otherwise minced patties of salmon, and 
a lumber pie of salmon, and pike jelly, 
and peti poets (i)etits pat6s ?) of carp 
minced np with eel; and marinated fish of 
every kind, which seems to be fish pickled 
and salted in a peculiar way. Porpoisfc and 
whale were familiar things to Kobert May. 
We believe he Avould not have declined hip- 
popotamus or alligator, or lions and tigers. 
He would have made decent stews and 
hashes out of snakes and condors, no douht, 
true omniverous old cook that he was. We- 
protest, thougli, against his taking a hand- 
some carp — a special one of eighteen inches 
— and splitting it down the back alive. Our 
crimped cod, and the eels which do’nt'get 
used to being skinned, arc' just as bad, find 
perliaps worse ; but the originators of these 
wicked practices were the Kobert Mays of 
our ancestors. 

We wish we could giv^ the engravings of 
this book. There are pictures of fish ‘‘ splat,” 
or in pies — ^the oddest-lookiiig tilings ima- 
ginable, with queer, grave countenauce.s, that 
seem to express a stolid objection to their 
position. They would be better as portraits 
if they were not all alike. A salmon, a 
sturgeon, and a carp, have some points of 
difference, but Koliert May’s wood-engraver 
in.akes the same block do for them ’all, which 
rather spoils the likeness. The king of 
them all is a lobster. What words can 
describe that unhappy crustacean ? It 
looks like a spread eagle ; like a goblin born 
of dyspepsia and laudanum ; like a fanciful 
flower-bed ; like a mythic tortoise with gput 
hi his fins, for it is splat in halves, as is 
the wont with this accomplished cook’s fish ; 
it is sprawling and floundering across the 
page in a wonderful fashion, not at all after 
the manner of modern lobsters. The cut 
we refer to heads a recipe for baked lob- 
ster to be eaten hot.” It sounds appetising 
enough. 

" ]&iiig boild and cold, take the meat out 
of the shells and season it lightly with nut- 
meg, pepper, salt, dnamon, and ginger ; 
then lay it in a pie madd according to this 
form ” (our spread or gc^bhu), “ and 
lay OQ it some data#^^ halves^ large mace, 
idic’t kmons, barbar^ies, yolks of hard egm., 
and butM; Cloae it up, and ^ke it ; and . 
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being baked, liquor it with white wine, 
butter and sugar, and ice it. On flesh days 
put marrow to it.’* 

^ If the fish are odd, the pastry is more 
so. That section on pastry demands a 
volume to itself. To begin with, do our pre- 
sent cooks make paste for a pie in this 
manner : “ Take to a gallon of flour a pound 
of butter ; boil it in fair water ; and make 
the paste up quick 1 ’* Or have we eatable 
custard paste like this : ‘‘‘Let it be onely boil- 1 
ing water and flour without butter ; or put 
sugar to it, which will add to the stiAess of j 
it, and thus likewise all pa.ste for crusts and 
orangado tarts and such like ? ” If this was I 
intended to be eaten and digested, they had 
good stomachs in those days. The garnish 
of dishes, which vre make now of paste 
■stamped out by a cutter, was then made in 
moulds. They were called stock fritters or 
fritters of arms, and were made of fine 
flower ” into a batter no thicker than thin 
cream. The brass moulds were heated in 
clarified butter ; then dipped half-way in the 
batter and fried, to garnish any boiled 
fish, meats, or stewed oysters. “View 
their form,” ends Robert May, garnishing 
this recipe with three woodcuts — the 
first is the likeness of a pike in all the 
agtmies of acute indigestion ; the second a 
cr(jss-bar, like the heraldic sign of a mascle ; 
ana the third like a gi’otesque pink or carna- 
tion. Then paste was fried out of a seringe, 
or butter-sqiiirt, like little worms lying about | 
the dish. Well, that was only a coarser kind 
of vermicelli or macaroni, so w^e have no right 
to laugh at it. “ Blamariger ” is apparently 
always made of capon “ boild all to mash,” 
or of pike boiled in fair water, vei'y tender, | 
and chojiped small ; boiled ofi a soft fire, I 
remember, in a broad, clean-scoured skillet 
to the thickness of an apple moise. And 
when made, this blamanger, and creams, and 
jelhes too of all kinds, are served up in forms 
and shapes like the most hideous of those 
geometrical ravings which artistically-minded 
children draw on their slates for ornament. 
A pippin pie is to be made of thirty good 
large pippins, thirty cloves, a quarter of an 
ounce of whole cinamon, and as much pared 
and slic’t, a quarter of a pound of orangado, 
as much of lemon in sucket (sweet-meat), and 
a pound and a half of refined sugar ; close it 
up and bake it — it will ask four hours 
baking— then ice it with butter, sugar and 
rose-water. Tliere is a quince pie that looks 
like an unintelligible astronomical figure, with 
the signs of the zodiac all round ; and there 
are pippin tarts of half-moons, and rounds, and 
ninepins with spots all over them ; and other 
fruit pies like cathedral windows ; and a tart 
of pips ; and a tart of spinage ; and a^tafTety 
tart (apple, lamon-p^l, and tennel-seed) ; and 
cream tarts made of creain thickened with 
muskified bisket-bread, and preserved cit- 
teron, and in the middle a preserved orange 
with biskets, ^he garmah of the being of 


puff-paste ; and receiirts for all manner of 
tart stuff, that “ carries his colour black, or 
yellow, or green, or red.” There are recipes 
for triffels, for sack possefts, for wassel, Nor- 
folk fools, white-pot, pyramidis cream, me- 
theglin, ippocras, jamballs, jemelloes, amber- 
greece cakes, marchpanes, paste of violets, « 
Durrage, bugloss, rosemary, cowslips, &c., 
portingall tarts, and many more that we 
cannot even allude to. There is a recipe for 
a dish of marchpane to look like collops of 
bacon ; for making muskedines, calleil rising 
comfits, or kissing comfits, made of “half-a- 
pound of refined sugar beaten and searced ; 
put into it two grains of musk, a gi’ain of 
civet, two grains of amber-juyee, and a 
thimble-full of white orris powder ; beat all 
these with gum-dragon steeped in rose- 
water ; then roul it as thjn as you can, and 
cut it into little lozenges with your igiug- 
iron, and stow them in some warm oven or 
stove, then box them and keep them all the 
year.” There is an “ Extraordinary Pie, or a 
Bride Pie of severall Compounds, being seve- 
rall distinct pies on one bottom.’* One of the 
ingredients is a snake or some live birds, 
“which will seem strange to the beholders 
who cut up the pie at the table.*’ This is 
“ onely lor a wedding, to pass away time.” 

Then there are “ maremaid pyes,” made of 
pork and eels ; and “ minced pyes of calves* 
chaldrons, or muggets,” made of grapes, 
goos^dierries, barberries, and bacon ; and 
there are “heads” made into pyes, with a wood- 
cut underneath that looks literally like half 
a carpet rug with a scroll at the two ends ; 
and there are recipes for “ baking all manner 
of sea-fowl, as swan, whopper, dap-chicks, 
&c. and there are marinated pallets, and 
[ lips, and noses ; and Italian chips of diflerent 
' coloured pastes in layers. ; and then there are 
sallets. 

Here is a grand Ballet. A cold roast caJpon, 
or other roast white meat, cut small, mingled 
with a little minced tarragon, and an onion, 
lettice, olives,, samphire, broom -buds, pickled 
mushrooms, pickled oysters, lemon, orange, 
raisins, almonds, blew figs, Virginia potato, 
caperoiis, cx'ucifex pease, and the like. Gar- 
nish this medley with* quarters oi oranges and 
lemons, and pour on oyl and vinegar beaten 
together. Another sallet has the following 
mixture : “ Take all manner of knots of buds 
of sallet herbs, buds of ^therbs, or any ^een 
herbs, as sage, mint, Dalm, burnet, violet- 
leaves, red coleworts streaked of dififer«at 
colours, lettice, any flowers, blanched al- 
monds, blew raisins of the sun, curraas^, 

capers, olives ; tmn dkh the salkt ia a 
or pile, being mixt with some of the lruit% ■ 
and au finely .washed and swung in a i 
napkin ; then abottt the center lay firstssiie^ j 
figs^next ei^mhnd amans^ theh almMhit 
and raisiiie, next olives, and lastly eithea. 
jt^lged beets, jagged lemons, jaggai 
cahbidge-lSbtice in quaiiiWini^ 

’ and wine sugar 
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Novr is not this a recipe worth studying ? 
If variety has any claim to one’® attention, this 
mixture ought to stand high Jin our considera- 
tion. Every kind ofiiierb^or plant seemed fit for 
^sallet,” according toouraccdmpliaht cook. If 
he had recommended hay-seeds or thistle- 
, buds we should not have felt surprised. 
Purslan, cloves, jilly-flowers, rampons, ellick- 
sander buds, samphire, charvel, cucumber, 
boild collyflower, burnet, burrage, endive, 
lettice, fruits of all kinds, everything that 
grows, in short, mingled together, and mixed 
up with salt, sugar, oil and vinegar. A most 
catholic taste, to say the least of it ; but 
really more sensible thiui our silly daintiness 
which permits a wide wciilth of food to rot at 
our feet because of some absurd prejudice or 
most unworthy ignorance. 5ret,at first sight 
—and at first taste too, one would imagine — 
much of the material of that day would be 
uuj3alate«ablc. For who would dream of 
shell- bread ? — positively muscle-shells ! — 
muscle-shells “ toasted in butter melted, when 
tliey be baked, then boiled in melted sugar, 
as you boil a simnell (the present name 
for a certain Shrewsbury cake) ; tlieu lay 
them on the bottom of a wooden sieve, 
and they will eat as crisp as a wafer.” i 
The rest of this shell-bread is made of a j 
quarter of a j^ound of rice flower, a quarter 
of a pound ot fine flower, the yolks of four 
new laid eggs, a little rose-water, and a 
grain of musk ; make these into a paste, then 
roLil it very thin, and bake it in great muscle- 
shells (we have already had the receipt for 
the management of these). There is a re- 
ceipt, too, for bean-bread, which is made of 
aniseeds, musk, and bLanched almonds ; why 
called bean-bread is difficult to say. 

These cinnamon toasts are not bad. Cut 
fine thin toasts, then toast them on a grid- 
iron, and lay them in ranks in a dish, put to 
them some fine beaten cinamon, n^xe'd with 
sugar and some claret, warm them over the 
.fire, and serve them Lot.” Here are French 
toasts, too, tolerable in their, way : Cut 
French bread, and toast it in pretty thick 
toasts on a clean gridiron, and serve them 
steeped in claret, sack, or any wine, with | 
sugar and juyee of oraiige.” Do you want a j 
sauce — or souce, as our accomplish t hath it 
—for a hare 'i e 

“ Beaten cinamon, nutmegs, ginger, pepper, 
boiled prunes, and corrans strained, muski- 
fied bisket ; bread beaten into powder, sugar 
i^d cloves, all boild up as thick as water- 

^ihother sauce' much like this is to be 
** boild up to an indifferency ; ” and another 
is to **liave a walm or two over the fire.” 
<Mustard is to be ground id a mustard 
or a boul with*' a cannon-bullet,” and 
K^iade into little loaves or cakes to carry in 
pocket. Then, there are odd ways of 
n^inig vinegar. You are to take bramble 
bi^ns/wdien they are half npe,^dry them, 
and make them into powder with a little 


strong vinegar, make little balls, and dry 
them in the sun, and when you will use 
them, take wine and heat it, put in some of 
the ball, or a whole one, and it will be turned 
very speedily into strong vinegar. This is a 
good pendant to the mustard cakes. At this 
rate a man might carry his whole store-closet 
in liis pocket. In making vinegar you are 
to put your firkin full of good wliite wine * 
in the sun, “ on the leads of a house or gut- 
ter.” Or you arc to put into this firkin, a 
beet-root, medlars, cervices, mulberries, un- 
ripe fl#wers, a slice of barley bread hot out 
of the oven, or the blossoms of cervices in 
their season : dry them in the sun in a glass 
vessel, in the manner of I'ose vinegar ; fill 
up the glass with clear wine vinegar, white 
or claret wine, or set it in the suu or in a 
chimney by the fire. There are sugar or 
honey sops to be met with in Cumberland to 
tins day. Very delicious, and uncommonly 
bilious eating. Then, there is “ broth for a 
sick body and to “stew a cock against acon- 
sum 2 :)tion and “to distill a pig good against a 
consumption and another “ excellent broth 
or drink for a sick body,” and immediately 
following, another “ strong broth for a sick 
party,” and an excellent restorative for a 
weak back; ot^ “ the leaves of clary and nepe, 
fri^^d with the yolks of eggs, and eat to 
breakfast. 

We might multiply Robert May’s oddiiles 
in his Art and Mystery of Cooking, until 
wo had given every reeij^e in his bot>k. 
TJiey are all in the same style as those 
we have copied. Cumbersome, quaint, pro- 
fuse, coarse, they are fit for the time which 
countenanced the gross practical jokes and 
rough pleasures of the Trophy aaid Triumph 
we have spoken of ; but, there is also a lordly 
lavishness about them th.at brings up pleasant 
pictures of the baronial magnificence of olden 
times, and somewhat sliames tlie smaller, if 
more elegant hospitality of to* day. Live 
frogs, live birds, and live snakes, .^ire not the 
most pleasant guests at a diuner-tablo; but, the 
open-handed desire to show honour to their 
friends, and to give happiness and pleasure, 
was some counterbalance to the coarseness of 
our ancestors. Passing by the bad taste 
which took delight in such vandalisms, we 
might wrhaps find some useful hints in our 
old cookery-book. Certainly we might learn 
one good lesson — how to make use of every 
available article of food ; how: to multiply 
our present resources, and turn into nourish- 
ment and use, material now left wasting by 
the side of men dying of hu nger. 

This day is i)ublifihed, for greater convenience, and 
cheapness of binding, 
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Fancy an order fur five-and -thirty Fairies J 


j heard this order given for fivc-and-tUirty 
! Fairies. 

I And lierehy hangs a recollection, not out of 


Ima'^ine a mortal in a loose-sleeved great • place, though not of a Fairy. 


lice, on j ust 


coat, with tlie mud of London streets upon sucli another December morning, 1 stood on 
his legs, commercially ordering, in the the same dusty boards, in the same raw 
common-place, raw, foggy forenoon, ‘‘live- q.tmospliere, intent upon a pantomime- 
and- thirty more J'^aiines ” ! Yet I, the writer, rehearsal. A massive giant’s caslle arose 
heard the order given. Mr. Vernon, let me before me, and the giant’s body-guard 
have fiv<'-and-thirLy more Fairies to-morrow marched in to comic music ; twenty grotesque 
morning — and take care they are good ones.” creatures, with little arms and legs, and eiior- 
Where was it tliat, towaids the close of inous faces moulded into twenty v ^irieties of 
tlie year one thousand eight hundred and ridiculous leer. One of these faces in ]}ar- 
li ft)' four, on a dark December morning, 1 j ticular — an absurdly radiant face, with a 
overheard this astonishing commission given I wink upon it, and its tongue in its cheek — 
to Mr. Vernon, and by Mr. Vei non accepted I elicited much approving notice fioin the 
wdtlioLit a 'word of remonstrance and entered | authorities, and a ready laugh from the or- 
fn a note-book 1 It was in a tlark, deej) gulf! chestra, and was, fora lull half minute, a sj)ecial 
of a place, hazy with fog — at the bottom of a | success. But, it luip]>ened tliat the wearer of 
sort of immense well wdthout any 'svabu* in I the beaming visage carried a banner ; and, not 
it ; remote crevices and chinks of daylight I to turn a banner as a proeossion moves, so as 
faintly visible on. the u])per rim ; dusty palls j always to keep its decorated side towards the 
enveloping the sides ; gas Haring at my feet ; ' audience, is one of the deadliest sins a 
hammers going, in invisible workshops ; i banner-bearer can commit. This radiant 
groups of people hanging about, trying to | goblin, being half-blinded by his mask, and 
keep their toes and lingers warm, what time further disconcerted by partial sutfocation, 
their noses were dimly seen through the three distinct times omitted the first duty of 
smoke ot their owni breath. It was in the man, and petrified us by displaying, with the 
Ptraiige conventional world where the visible grejitest ostentation, mere sackcloth and 
people only, never advance ; where the timbeu, instead of the giant’s armorial bear- 
unseen painter learns and changes ; where iugs. To crown which ofieiice he couldn’t 
the unseen tailor learns and changes ; where hear when he was called to, but trotted 
tlie unseen mechanist .adapts to liis purpose about in* his richest manner, unconscious 
the striding ingenuity of the age ; where the of threats and imprecations. Suddenly, a 
electric light comes, in a box that is carried terrible voice was heard above the music, 
under a man’s arm; but, where the visible fle.sh crying, “Stop!’’ Dead silence, and we 
and blood is so persistent in one routine became aware of Jove in the boxes, 
that, from the waiting- worn all’s apron-pockets “Hatchway,” cried Jove to the director, 
(with her hands in them), upward to the “wlio is tluJt man 1 Show me that man.” 
smallest retail article iu the “business” of Hereupon, Hatchway (who had a wooden 
mad Lear with straws iu his wig, and leg), vigorously apostrophising the defaulter 
downward to the last scene but one of the as an “ old beast,” stumped straight up to 
pantomime, wliere, for about one hundred the body-guard now in line before the castle, 
years last ])ast, all the characters have and taking the radiant countenance by the 
entered groping, in exactly the same way, in nose, lifted it up as if it were a saucepan-lid 
identically the same places, under precisely and disclosed below, the features of a bald, 
the same circumstances, and without the superaimii^ted, aged person, very much in 
smallest reason — 1 say, it was in that strange want of shaving, 'who looked in the forlornest 
world where the visible populationhavesocorn- way at the spectators, while the large face 
jfietely settled their so-potent art, that when aslant on the top of his head mocked him* 

I pay my money at the door I know before- “What! It’syo?^, is it]” said Hatchway, with 
hand everything that caii possibly happen to dire contempt, “ I thought it was you.” 
me, inside. It was in the Theatre, that I knew it was that man ! ” cried Jove, “1 
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told you yesterday, Hatchway, he was not fit 
for it. 'J ake liitii away, and bring another !'” 
He was eji'.ctcd with evei'y mafkof ignoiiun}^ 
and the inconstant mask was just as funny 
on another man’s* shoulders immediately 
, afterwards. To the i^i’esent day, I never see 
a very comic ]»antomim e-mask but I wonder 
whether this wretched old man can possibly 
have got behind it ; and I never think of him 
as dead and buried (which is far more likely), 
but I make that absurd countenance a part of 
his mortality, and picture it to myself as 
gone Ihe.way of all the winks in the world. 

Five-and-thirty more Fairies, and let them 
be good ones. I saw them next day. They 
ranged from an anxious onian of ten, learned 
in the prices of \it;tujd and fuel, up to a 
conceited young lady oi five times that age, 
who alw.ays persisted in standing on one leg 
longer than w:is iie(;essary, with the deter- 
mination (as 1 w. 'IS informed), “to make a 
Part oi it.' 'riiLs Fairy was of long theatrical 
descent — centuries, J believe — ^and had never 
had ail anceslor avIio was entrusted to com- 
municate one word to a llrilisli audience. 
Yet, the whole race had lived and died witli 
the fixed itlea of “ making a Part of if'; and 
she, the last of the line, xvas still unchangeably 
re.'olvcd to go do\^n on one leg to posterity. 
Her father had fallen a victim to the family 
amlatioji ; having become in course of tiiue 
‘SO oxtienicly (liilieuJt to “get olij”' as a vil- 
lager, seaman, siuugeler, or wliat not, that it 
WIU5 at length eon^iKlered unsafe to allow him 
to “go on.” CJomeijuontly, those neat con- 
fidences xvith the public in which he had 
displayed the very acme of his art — usually 
consisting of an explanatory tear, or an arch 
hint in dmidj show of his own per-sonal de- 
termination to in the attem]jt then on 

foot — were regarded as su])erlliious, and came 
to be disjieiised with, exactly at the crisis when 
he himself loi\saw that he would ‘‘ be ])ut jnlo 
Parts” shortly, i had the pleasure of recog- 
nising in ilie character of an Evil Spirit of 
the Marsh, overcome by this lady wiili one 
(as I should else have considered puiposeless) 
poke of a javelin, an actor wliom I had 
formerly encountered in the iwovinces under 
circumstances tliat lind fixed him agreeably 
in my remembrance. The ])lay, represented 
to a nautical ainlience, was Hamlet ; and this 
gentleman tiaviiig been killed with much credit 
as Polouius, rea[>pcared m the part of Osric : 
provided against recognition by the removal 
.of his wliiui wig, and the adjustment round 
hia 'fvaist of an exti-emely broad belt and 
, bttckle. He was ii^tantly recognized, not- 
withstanding these artful precautions, and a 
solemn impression w as made upon tlie spec- 
tultors for which 1 cou]<l not acetj^nt, until a 
tfaiiur ia the Pit drew a long breath, said to 
, in a deep voice, “ Biowed if here a’nt 

, Gliost I” and composed liimseif to 

Ba&b toasecond commu nication from the tomb. 
«kMiather pei'Sonage whom 1 recognized as 
, faking under the wings of Pantomime 


(she was not a Fairy, to be sure, but she kept 
the cottage to which the Fairies came, and 
lived in a neat upper bedroom, with her legs 
obviously T>eliind the street door), was a' 
country manager’s wife — a mo.st estimable 
woman of about fifteen stone, with a larger 
family than I had ever been able to count: 
whom I liad last seen in Lincolnshire, playing 
Juliet, while her four youngest children (and 
nobody else) Were in the boxes — hanging out 
of window, as it were, to trace with their 
forefingers the pattern on the front, and 
making all Verona uneasy by their imminent 
])eril of falling into the Pit. Indeed, I had 
seen this excellent woman in the wdiole roui\d 
of Shakesperian beauties, and bad much 
admired her way of getting through the text. 
If anybody made any remark to l:er, in re- 
ference to whieli any sort of answ’cr occurred 
to her mind, she made that answer • other- 
wise, as a character in the drama, she preserved 
an impressive silence, and, as an individual, 
was heard to murmur to the unseen person 
next in order of appearance, “ Come on !” I 
found lier, now, on good motherly terms wdth 
the Failles, and kindly disposed to chafe and 
warm tlie fingers of the younger of that race. 
Out of Fairy-land, I sui)pose that so many 
shawls and bonnets of a peculiar limpness 
were never assembled together, And, as to 
shoes and boots, i heartily wished that “the 
good people ” were bet ter shod, or were afs 
little liable to take cold as in the sunny days 
when they were re'^elved at Court as God- 
mothers to ITiucesses. 

I'wice a-year, upon an average, these gas- 
light Fairies appear to us ; but, who kndwa 
wliat becomes of tliem at otlier times^? You 
aie sure to see them at Christmas, and they 
may be looked for hopefully at Easter ; but, 
where are they through the eight or nine long 
intervening months ? They cannot find shelter 
under mushrooms, they cannot live upon dew; 
unable to array thtui-ielves in supernatural 
green, they must even look to J^laiichester for 
cotton stufis to wear. Wlicn they become 
visible, you find them a traditionary people, 
with a certain conventional monotony iu their 
proceedings which prevents their surprising 
you very much, save now and then when tliey 
appear iu company witli Mr. Beverley. In a 
general way, they have been sliding out of the 
clouds, for some years, like barrels of beer 
delivering at a puhlic-house. They sit in the 
same little rattling stars, with glorious cork- 
screws twirling about them and never 
drawing anything, through a good nifuiy 
successive seasons. They come up in the 
same shells out of the same three rows of 
gauze water (the little ones lying down in 
front, with their heads diverse ways) ; and 
you resign yourself to what must infallibly 
take place when you see them armed with 
garlands. You know all you 'have to 
expect of them by moonli^i^t. In the glowing 
day, you are morally certjiih, that the gentle- 
man with the muscular Ieg$ and the short 
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tunic (like the Bust at the Hairdresser’s, com- 
pletely carried out), is coming, when you see 
them getting over ” to one side, while the 
’surprising phenomenon is presented on the 
landscape of a vast mortal shadow in a hat of 
the present period, violently directing them 
80 to do. You are acquainted with all these 
eculiarities of the gaslight Fairies, and you 
now by heart everything that they will do 
with their arms and legs, and when they will 
do it. But, as to the same good people in their 
invisible condition, it is a hundred to one that 
you know nothing, and never think of them. 

I began this paper with, perhaps, the most 
cMfious trait, alter all, in the history of the 
race. They arc certain to be found when j 
wanted. Order JVlr. Vernon to lay on a 
hundred and fifty gaslight Fairies next Mon- 
day morning, and they will flow into the 
establishment like so many feet of gas. Every 
Fairj’-can bring other Fairies; her sister Jane, 
her ’friend Matilda, her friend Matilda’s 
friend, her brother’s young family, licr mother 
— if Mr. Vernon will allow that respectable 
person to i>ass muster. Summon the Fairies, 
and Drury Lane, Soho, Somers’ Town, and 
the neighbourhood of the obelisk in St. 
George’s Fields, will become alike ju'olific in 
them. Poor, good-humoured, patient, fond 
of a little self-dis])lay, i>erha])S, (sometimes, 

i )ut far from always), they will come ti'Uilging 
h rough the mud, leading brother and sister 
lesser F’airies by the hand, and will hover 
about in the dark stage-entrances, shivering 
and chatteving in their shrill way, and e;u'n- 
ing their little inone'y hard, idlers and vaga- 
bonds tliongh we may be ])lo.»Hed to think i 
them. J wish, myself, that we were not so often i 
pleased to tlnnk ill of those A\ho minister to 
our amusement. J am far from having satis- 
fied my lieart that either we or they are a 
bit the better for it. 

Nothing is easier tliaii for any one of us to 
get into a pulpit, or ii]>on a tub, or a .stump, 
or a platform, and blight (so far as with our 
bilious and complacent breath we can), any 
class of small petijile wo may choose lo select. 
But, it by no means follows that because it is 
easy and .safe, it is right. Even these very 
gaslight Fairies, now. Why should I be 
bitter on them because the}' are shabby per- 
sonage.s, tawdrily dressed for the passing 
hour, juid then to be shabby again ? I have 
known very shabby piTsonages indeed — the 
shabbiest I ever heard of — tawdrily dressed 
for public perforruancos of other kinds, and 
performing marvellously ill too, though ti-ans- 
cendently rewarded : yet whom none dispa- 
raged ! In even-handed justice, let me render 
these little people their due. 

Ladies and Gentlemen. Whatever you may 
hear to the contrary (and may sometimes 
have a strange satisfaction in believing), there 
is no lack of virtue and modesty among the 
Fairies. All things ' considered, I doubt if 
they be much below our own high level In 
respect qf constatit acknowledgitient of the 


claims of kindred, I assert for the Fairies. ! 
that they yield tq no grade of hurnnuity. Saa j 
as it IS to saf, T have known Fairies even to | 
fall, through this fidoli^ of theirs. J\s to I 
oung children, sick mothers, dissipated ! 
rothers, fathers unfortunate and fathers 
undeserving, Heaven and Earth, liow many 
of these Jiave I seen clinging to the spangled 
skirts, and contesting for the nightly shiiling 
or two, of one little lop-sided, weak-legged 
Fairy | 

Let 'mo, before I ring the enriain down on 
this short piece, take a single Fairy, as Sterne 
took his Captive, and sketch the h'amily-Pic- 
ture. I select Miss' Fairy, aged tliree-and- 
twenty, lodging within caTinonrangeofWater- 
loo Bridge, London^not alone, but with her 
mother, Airs. Fairy, disabled by chronic rlieu- 
matism in the knees; and with her father, 
Ml*. Fairy, principally employed in lurking 
about a public-house, and waylaying the Ibc- 
atrical })rofession for lwo])once wheicwiili lo 
purcliase a glass of old ale, that he rna.y hare 
.something warming on bis stomach (which 
lias been cold for fifteen 3 oars); and with 
Miss Ilosina Fairy, Miss Angelica Fa.iry, and 
Master Jidmuiid Fair}\ aged respectively, 
fourteen, ten, and eiglit. TNliss Fairy has aii 
engagement of twelve shillings a week — sole 
means of preventing llie Fairy family tiitni 
coming to a dead lock. To be snie, a,t this 
time of year the thi’ce young Fairies lun'c a 
nightly engagement to come out of a Pumpkin 
as French .^ol<liers ; but, its advantage to the 
housekee}>ini/ is rendered nominal, by that 
dreadful old Mr. Faiiy’s making it a legal 
formality to draw the money himself every 
Saturday — and never coming home until his 
stomach is warmed, and tlu' money gone. 
Miss Fairy is pretty too, makes up very 
pretty. This is a Irying life at the best, but 
very trying at the worst. And the worst 
is, that that always bt'cry old ‘Fairy, the 
father,* hovers about the stage-door four or 
five nights a week, and gets his cronies among 
the caipcnterKS and footmen to carry in mes- 
sages to his daughter (he is not admitted him- 
self), representing ilie urgent coldnes.s of his 
stomach and liLs parental demand for twopence ; 
failing comi>liance with which, ho creates dis- 
turbances ; and getting which, he becomes 
maudlin and jyaitsfor the manager, to whom he 
represents with tears that his darling cliild and 
pupil, the pride of his soul, is “ kept down in 
the Theatre.” A hard life this for Miss Fairy, 

I say, and a dangerous ! And it, is gOf|^ to 
sec her, in the midst of it, so watchful pf 
Kosina Fairy, iVho otlierwise might come to 
harm one day. A hard life this, 1 say again, 
even if John Kemble Fairy, tlie brother, •who 
sings a g»od song, and when he gets an 
engagement always disappears about the 
second week or so and is seen no more, had 
not a miraculous property of turning up On a 
Saturday without any lieels to his 
firmly , purposing to commit spfpide, 
bought off “with nalf-a-crewn. And yit^-iik) 
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curious i'S the gaslighted atmosphere in ^hich 
these Fairies dwell ! — tlirough «il the narrow 
W&ya of such an existence^ Miss Fairy never 
relinquishes thebel ief that that iiicorrigable old 
Fairy, the father, is a wonderful man ! She is 
immovably convinced that nobody ever can, 
'or ev^ could, approach him in Eolla. She 
tias grown up in this conviction, will never 
correct it, will die in it. If, through any 
wonderful turn of fortune, she Avcie to arrive 
at the emolument and dignity of a Free 
Benefit to-morrow, she would “put up” old 
Fairy, red nosed, stammering and imbecile — 
with delirium tremens shaking his very but- 
tons off— as the noble Peniviau, and would play 
Cora herself, with a profound belief in Ids 
taking the town by storm at last. 

THE HILL OF GOLD. 

The alchemists tried hard to discover some 
form of aui’um potabile, or drinkable gold, 
which, when at last brewed in correct and 
perfect st>le, should endow the happy and. 
Jcariied drinker with unfading youth and in- 
terminable length of days. They failed, we 
may suppose ; because, altliough rarely, from 
time to time, one or two reputed evergreen 
immortals have strutted on the stage whereon 
all men and women aie the players, they, 
like tlie rest, have made their exit. Them- 
selves, as well as the scenes, have been shifted. 
"VVe see them not amongst us, to testify to the 
potency of tlieir golden potion, in spite of the 
daily miracles wrought by hair dyes, supple- 
mental teeth, and Tyrian bloom. 

lb has been leserved for myself to make 
the grand discovery which past ages have 
been unable to achieve. I— not by myself — 
I, have ])eiietrated to the source whence issue 
inexhaustible fouirtains of potable gold. I 
I have drunk ray fill without stint or limit, and 
I feel the invigorating beverage tingling in 
I every fibre, imparting strength to every 
muscle, and even adding energy to every 
thought. Not to be selfish and miserly, by 
concealing the whereabouts of this liquid 
treasure, the true golden beverage is to be 
had at springs whose names are Vollenay, 
Vougeot, Beaune, Nuits, and many others, 
all situated in the eastern region of Fi-ancc, 
midway between the Mediterranean and the 
English Channel. But, to cut matters short 
and to end all mystery, I will precede any 
further explanation by a short lecture on 
Otallib geogra])hy. 

, Fnanee, then, is historically associated in 
our minds wdth the old division mto pro- 
vinces. We can never foiget such memorable 
words as Champagne, Burgundy, Langue- 
doc. Those names have disappeared from 

maps, and are replaced by others, 
exactly as if all our counties were sw^pt 
away, and Great Britain were redistri- 
into more equal portions, with quite 
new denominations attached to them* JP'rance 
actual^ and at .present is, by decree of the 


National Assembly, partitioned into five 
regions, very easy to remember in respect to 
their relative positions — namely, north, south, 
east, west, ana central — which again are un- 
equally divided into eighty-six departments, 
including Corsica, ceded to France by the 
republic of Genoa so lately us seventeen hun- 
dred and sixty-eiglil, in consideration of a 
money payment. Tins insular de 2 >artment of 
course belongs to the south region. As to the 
order in which the departments usually 
range, some geographers begin at the bottom 
of the map, making Corsica number one ; 
others at the top, placing the Department dju 
Nord (in which are the towns of Dunkerque^ 
Lille, and Valenciennes) at the liead of the list. 

The names by which the dilferent depart- 
ments are distinguished, have been conferred 
upon them for difierent reasons. Many are 
known by the name of the principal rivei* or 
rivers which run through them ; as the De* 
partmeuts de la Sarthe, de TAlUer, de Loir- 
et-Cher, and de la Seiuo-lnfcrieuro. Others 
derive their titles from the mountains to 
which they are contiguous ; as the Depart- 
ments du Jura, des Yoseres, dcs Basses-Alpcs^ 
and des Hautes-Pyr^nccrt. Some maritime 
departments bring with them an allusion to 
the seas which wash their shores ; as those of 
de la Manche, du Pas-de-Calais, and des 
C6tes-du-Nord ; while remarkable natural 
peculiarities of position or constitution, \m- 
usual and celebrated points of topography, 
claim their right to be commemorated in the 
household words of the locality. Hence we 
have the Departments du Pu^-ile-Dome, from 
the conical colossus who rears his head above 
the other Puys, or volcanic hills, which have 
been upraised by subterranean fires m the 
neighbourhood of Clermont ; des Landes, 
from the vast sandy jilains wliich tire the 
eye with little relief, except fioin ponds and 
marshes, and over which the wild inhabitants 
stride rapidly on stills ; du Finisterre, from 
the Laud’s End of Franco ; and du Calvados, 
from a dangerous chain of rocks along the 
coast, six leagues in length, extending from 
the mouth of the Viie to that of the Orne, 
and which owe their own denomination to 
the shipwreck of a vessel of that name be- 
longing to the squadron wliicli Philip the 
Second dispatched for England in fifteen 
hundred and eighty-eight. And lastly, as a 
crowning example, there is a bit cut out of 
Burgumly, tlie Dejiartmeut de la Cote-d’Or, 
or the Hill of Gold. 

Gold is really found, then, in that precious 
hill ? It is another Australia? — a Californian 
mountain ? Oh no ! Sometliing far better 
than tliat. Its gold, I repeat, is drinkable^ ; 
producing, when used with due discretion, if 
not exactly eternal youth, the marest |ip- 
proach to it which human wit haS as yet 
discovered, — the most pei^eunial restorative 
allowed to man according JM) the laws imposed 
on nature by the Awi^ty Controller and 
Provider of »1X things* 
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The C6te-crOr is a chain of hills extending 
about five-and‘thirty ‘Engilish miles hi length 
from the city of Dijon at its northem end to 
’ San ten ay, the last village at its southern 
43xti’emity. Along this range are produced 
the wines which have conferred on Liirguinly 
a cosmopolitan rej)ntation .as the out-antLoiit 
prince of jollity and good cheer. The line of 
this chain runs from north-east to south- 
west, in such a way that the first rays of the 
rising and the last of the setting sun gild 
And warm the outspread vineyards. Once, 
the summits of the hills were all crowned 
with wood, which now only remains as a rave 
exception. The forests v/ere .all cut down, 
because it was believed they attracted hail- 
storms (that might be merely an excuse for 
raising the wind); but since their removal 
the evil has proved as destructive as ever, 
while their shelter and mist-attracting 
powers are lost. For the most part, the top 
ot the Hill of Gold is a lump of cold, grey, 
bai’ren limestone, with hardly suificient 
moisture .and mould upon it to keep alive a 
few half-starved tufts of grass and stunted 
bushes. Mosses and lichens, those outcasts 
of vegetation, shift for themselves as well as 
they can. The vineyards, all along the Cdte, 
run up to the very verge of this stony 
desert ; and within a few feet, sometimes 
within a few inches of each other, you see 
"blushing the grape which produces the most 
luscious wine, and the astringent sloe and 
the vapid blackberry. Sometimes a low cliff, 
a few feet in height, serves as a wall to sepa- 
rate the vineyard from the wilderness, and 
so causes the transition to appear less abrupt. 

As a general rule, the wine-produciiig por- 
tions of JBurgiindy and Champagne are what 
we should c<aU dry, even* 'short of water. 
There are neither marshes, lakes, nor consi- 
derable rivers, to send up mists which pollute 
the atmosphere and screen the vivify ing action 
of the'snri ; and the ocean is too far distant 
to overspread the sky with a mantle of sea- 
fog night and morning. You can fancy, 
therefore, that the grapes (like the cucumbers 
from which the Laputa chemist proj)Osed to 
extract the sunbeams), imbibe the heat of the 
Bolar rays, .and treasure it up, for the purpose 
of yielding it back by ana by, as they do 
when tiiey cause the old man’s heart to glow 
within him. The C6te-d’Or, in spite of its 
gray, barren; bald forehead, looks everywhere 
warm, <lry, and comfortable. Its slope is 
thickly studded with snug villages, whose 
names, when you ask them, are familiar 
words, — Vougeot, Gevrey-Chambertin, and 
Vollenay, — each with its square, solid steeple, 
and dwarf, stubby, would-be spire. Many 
resent a deceitfully-dilapidated aspect, from 
eing roofed with shingle of self-splitting 
rock ; they nevertheless are weatherproof 
habitations of men, wherein dwell wealth, 
oase, and good living, besides contented be- 
cause constant labour. The C6te, so smiling 
upon the whole, eveiy now and 


wide, opening into rocky and precipitous 
ravines, tufted and overhung with clumps of 
trees, and tempting to penetrate their shady 
recesses. But the foot of the C6te is a conti- 
nuous carpet of vineyartJs stretching further 
north and soutli than the eye can follow it 
either way. We should wonder wdiat the 
inhabitants can do with all the wine pro- 
duced (and epochs, as we slj.'iil see, have 
occurred when they have been sorely puzzled 
how to dispose of it), did we not know thjit 
the whole world, just now, like a thousand- 
armed Briareus, is constantly liolding out 
innumerable cups for" generous Jean llaisin 
to fill with good liquor. In the Department 
de la CCte-d’Or alone there are, in round 
numbers, sixty-nine thousand English acres 
entirely occupied by vineyards. This im- 
mense field of viniferous verdure is dotted 
with, not broken up by, standard fruit-trees 
of various kinds. The vine-forest is over- 
topped at distant intervals by vegetable 
monsters of colossal growth, the humblest in 
rank, though not in stature, being the walnut, 
with its valuable wood. Tln're are a few 
apple-trees, more pears, still more cherries, 
with apricot and j^each-trees in unaccountable 
abundance. The fruit from these is in great 
part sent off to less favoured regions, and to 
the all-consnmiug metropolis. Thei’e Jire 
vignerons who have sold this year six hun- 
dred francs’ worth of apricots alone, thus 
slightly stopping the ga]) caused by the 
failure of tlie grape-blossoms in spring. And 
as to the fruit from the standard peach-trees, 

^ plein vent, in the full wind, though inferior 
in size, they are in flavour what can only be 
expressed by smacking the lips with the 
accompaniment of a look of e^‘stacy. Less 
pretending intruders are numerous ; .aspa- 
ragus stools dispersed throughout the vine- 
yards to render an acceptable tribute in their 
se^on. Then come undulating tracts, sinking 
into valleys of a very Welsh character ; hilk 
breaking out into cliffs, with shrubs sprouting 
on their perpendicular face ; with vineyards 
running merrily to the tojis of the respectivo 
portions of C6te, till the bare rocJt, cropping 
out, effectually stops all further progress. 
The whole scene fills the mind with that 
indescribable complacency which arises from 
the contemplation of a lovely landscape. The 
best and Aoicest wine, be it ever remem- 
bered, is grown neither at the very top of the 
cultivated part, nor yet upon the fiat fertile • 
part which sends forth such abundant streams 
of rosy juice. It is found just upon the final 
slope Dy which the hill dissolves and descends 
into the plain. 

The very fields ^midst the .vineyards on the ^ 
plain are but temporary gaps. Burgundy , 
doesnot grow enough wheat for its own con- , | 
sumptidfi, even on *^6 alluvial \>ottoans th(it 
skirt tbe Saone, the Ouche, and the Yonue. 
Wh^n show symptoms of wearing Sf 
they are sjbubbed up, and the.groutid is cstfjr,; y 
tdya^ WTO other crops for^ a few^ yeamwi^ ^i 
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give it rest ; that is, to allow the bits of rock 
in whLcli the vine deiif’hta, to decompose and 
furnish fresh soil. But such fetubbings-up 
occur on well-managed ground. On 
the C6te is a vinej^tfrd called Charlemagne, 
because, according to an old tradition, it was 
planted th'at prince’s order. Some vines 
fit Chablis have lasted from sixty to eighty ' 
years, witli care; others, neglected, lali off 
at thirty. As the Burguudiaus are short of 
grain crops, they consequently are sliort of 
manure ; and, in the absence of farm-yard 
muck, they sow the land destined for wheat, 
with peas, Vetches, and other leguminous 
plants, -sometimea also with raves, or coarse 
turnips, to be plougin diii as fertilizers. All 
these are allowable make-shifts; but, apart 
from vine-growinir, farjuiiig is not at high- 
water mark. In iiasse ilourgogne are to be 
seen instructive exiuni)lfc3 of the qvil effects 
of strip|)ing beet of its leaves. The root re- 
sulting IS something resembling a crooked 
red walki’ig-stick, instead of the fat honest 
corpulence vvhicli a well-to-do beet is expecteil 
to ju'otnide. A hundred symptoms, as you 
travel along, show tliat the vine is lord para- 
mount of tlie soil. Thus, all the moist hol- 
lows are planted with willows and osiers, 
to serve as ligatures to the drooping shoots. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary feature of i 
the best llurgundiaii vineyards, is their soil ;| 
for the rich alluvial loam of the valley only j 
produces second-rate wine. It is composed I 
of bits of broken grey or yellow rock, mixed 
with a portion of what cannot be called earth | 
or vegetable mould, but merely rotten stone 1 
ill tlie sbajie of powder, and hardly that. 
You would say that it was ouly lit to mend 
the roads wi|/b. i have seen many a good 
cartload of the like lying ready prepared by 
the wayside, in the luuliand counties. Mr. 
Biueaprou — who keeps liis vinery so moist 
that his vines put forth roots, in mid air, the ; 
whole length of their new-wood bra^idies — I 
who manuiea his vine-borders with , quarters I 
of dead horse, and will not allow even a' 
mignonnette plant to exliaust thei^ richness ! 
— would look agliast if he were told to culti- I 
vate such compost as that. It is perfectly 
true that the two Messieurs B., Blueapron 
videlicet, and Bourgignon, grow grapes with 
a different object ; table and tub are their 
opposite destiny. My grapes,” ‘the former 
will boast, “are different to these.” To which 
B. the second will answer with a shrug — ■ 
"They are indeed! The Only drink your 
dropsical berries would make, is the erfi 
which the Champagne beasts call Tord- 
boyau, or Twistbowel wine. More opposite 
ooiiditions of culture can hardly exist. In 
one case, the plant has its branches, fruit, 
in the dryest almost of Buropean 
airi;iixkd its roots in a stratum ,'of warm well- 
' vokdlated pebbles ; in the other, the vine is 
with steam above and drdked 
^ith o^ioh Wow. The horticulturaL vine 
•if glutted :wijth animal manure of 1, 


the vineyards has little other stimulant (save 
sunsliiiie) than sloWly decomposing mineral 
food. The Academy of Salerno have wisely 
decided that wine, to be really good, must 
possess united the four meritorious qualities 
of perfume, savour, brilliancy, and colour. 
All these, and more, good burgundy can 
boast ; and yot it. is produced from a mere 
heap of stony rubbish. 

In short, it is the rock that makes tho 
wine, Not that any and every rock will pro- 
duce good burgundy ; but, ou the quality of 
the rock de[)enda the permanent character of 
the vintage. Everybody knows that good 
cham^iague ought to have a decided taste of 
gun-llint. Sir Humphry Davy has shown 
that the nature of the soils depends on the 
substratum of rock on which they lie, and by 
the decomposition wliereof they are mainly 
produced. And thus, the wines of the CoLe- 
d’Or may be classed into groups ; thosC grow- ' 
ing ou the same bed of rock are similar in 
flavour and character. As the substratum 
varies along the eourso of tho C'Ote, so do the. 
wines. Generally, the rock which formi^, the 
base of the Golden [Jills, i.sa coarse sub-car]jpti- 
ate of lime, which furnishes very tolerable'J^tqine, - 
for i)uilding purposes, and presents, . 

near SanteJiay, an enormous mass of g||:phiii«a' ■“ 
united by a calcareous j)aste of a grayiSh tint. 
But the prevailing hue is an oclirey yellow 
and it is uucertaui whether the COte derives 
its name from the colour of its {-oil or the 
money value of its produce. Examine any one 
given lull, and the trii|jj| of the above prin- 
ciple will be evident. instauce, the lull of 
ENdigny and Mursaul/is all of a piece ; the 
crystallisation is tjie same, and it is a heap of 
the same kind of Miells. Whether you take it 
at Mursault or at Montrachet, namely, at the 
two extremities, it is the .same carbonate of 
lime, differing only in slight external pro- 
iierties, but identiciil iu it-s internal composi- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, the wine of Montrachet m 
superior to that of the rest of the hill ; but 
that is the consev‘iueuce of its aspect, which 
slopes to tlie south-east. Moreover, tho soil 
of this canton is fine, light, extremely perme- 
able to tlie action of the air, and is composed 
of an admirable mixture of clay, sub- carbonate 
of lime, tritoxide of iron, and vegetable 
remains. The superiority of the produce is 
owing to the fortunate combination of a 
favourable aspect and a good soil. 

At the valley of Nuits commences the por- 
tion of the cote, which is perhaps the most 
celebrated amongst foreignerj^^ for its wines, 
which have the reputation of being strong, of 
keeping well, and of bearing long journeys. 
Fashion may have had something to do with 
it. Until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century they were in less esteem. Their re- 
putation seems to date from the illness which 
Louis the Fourteenth Buffe??ed in sixteen hun- 
dred and eighty, when his' pliysieian . Fagon 
recommen^d , Nuits 4 wixie to re^^re , hie . 
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strength. Of course, every sick courtier the fable ; sportsmen also can b<' kept at bay 
' drank the same beverage ; those that were to the distance of three hiindiTd metres?, for, 
^.jiot sick fell ill on ])UrpOBe <o follow their gunshot wouhds are fatal to Joan Jtaisin, 
dread boverei tool’s example. We may add, by both in stem and fruit. If the owner’s 
the way, that the failing powers of the same longing for game, and not his judgment, con- 
iiionaveh gave rise to the inve«Ftion of sents to or commits the trespass, it is he wJio 
liqueurs by the same medical attendant, as a beai’s the penalt 3 ^ Anotlier by the way : a 
cordial wherewith to stimulate the blunt miller’s donkey stepped into a vineyard and % 
senses of decrepitude. The rock which forms drank a full draught out of a tub of new 
the base of this little chain is a very pure grape - juice. The owner suuuiioncd the 
subcarbmiate of lime, with but little admix- miller before the justice to make him pay 
tiire of foreign substances ; in fact, it is true and damages. The sentence was, that the donkey 
real marble streaked with a few delicate having only swallowed a passing glass o-f 
pinkish veins. It is possible that, hereafter, wine, without sitting down to enjoy himself 
tile marble of Nuits will stand in almost as in a regulai* way, the miller was not corn- 
high repute as its wine. pelled to pay anything. That justice had 

One October morning I was awakened at all the wisdom of Solomon. Tlioii slialt not 
Nulls by tlie din of coopers hammering the tubs muzzle the ox while ho treads out tlie corn, 
of preparation, and making them fit to receive Ji is odious to see French horses, at harv(‘st 
the grapes. I dressed myself to tlie sound of time, with baskets on their moutlis like woan- 
miisic, wJiose rhythm corresponded to Dr. ling calves. J>ut grapes — gi’apes — notliing 
Arne’s old tune of, “ When the hollow drum but grapes ! All the grapes gi own around 
doth beat to bed.” The streets were full of Nuits are brought into the towui to bo made 
quiet but earnest 'business ; it was the first into wine, excepting always those numerous | 
day of the vintage. There were carts going basketfuls that arc sold to be made into wine j 
out of town, oil each of which was mounted a elsewhere ; a passable quantily, ;dt>e’ether, 
large oval tub called a balonge, to receive and although, they say, the grajie- harvest is a 
partially squeeze the grapes in ; there were failure. You can smell the vintage as ^ ou 
the same or similar carts and tubs brimful of walk along the street — exactly tlie lunty, 
black grapes returning from the field ; tliere cloying kind of smell wliicli delighted the 
'»ere men passing fromtho vineyards into the old woman when she )>ut her nose, 'with the 
ti>wn, la<len with hods, or back-baskets, and VEsopian exclamation, to the bung-hole of the 
also with baskets shaped like yarnioutli empty tub. Grapes, grnpe-refuae, grajic- 
swdls, only shall ovrer, all full of the black, produce, grape-odours, gi*a]>o-tool-?, and grajie- 
iiot-at- all-goodlooking pincau grape ; wo- people ! ' 

men also with empty baskets containing hi nits is a straggling, loose-built little town 
a supply" of unsliutting yiruning-kuives (never having been confined within a corset of 
to HHver poor Joan R'dbin from Ids fortilica lions), situated ou one of tlic gorges 
pan-nt stem ; gentlemen with choice little into which tlie C6te-d'Or is split, and tra- 
baskets of grai)e3 on their arm, culled before versed by the bed of wdiat is sometimes 
the vintagers Jiave begun, for their wives to a torrcnt,and sometimes a dry strip of shingle 
treasure in moss and paper to produce them and sand, over which thenunnecesmry bridges 
for the Christmas dessert ; or a woman bear- stride. Nuits, witdi only five thousand in- 
iiig the bame on her head, by way of trans- habitaftts, still ]X>sse8se8 two public walks ; 
])(>rtiug them more steadily; and vine- but the vjneyards were the most tom]iting 
owners, accora])aiHcd by their bailiffs or promenade to me. Everybody at Nuits is 
factotums, seriously w^alkiug to the sotne of either a vine-grower, a winc-nierchant, a vin- 
action; for, they say here, when the cat’s tager, or a wine-cooper. The universal ]x>pu- 
away the rats will dance. Of course there lation are drinkers of wiue, from old sealed 
are parties of young ladies and gentlemen bottles to new piquet te, and the shop- windows 
who must go and see the vintaging, and display a varied assortment of brass and other 
neighbours who like to peep at other neigh- taps and syjghons. As you walk in > 1)1 e out- 
bouis’ crops. And then contrast with their skirts, little symptoms tell eloquent tale* 
neat and spruce attire those three rough about the climate. You have maize cultivated 
fellows riding inside one balonge, like veritable with a successful result, sometimes in patches, 
children of St. Nicholas in their pickled-pork sometimes in single plants stuck in to fill the 
tub ; pity, too, the horse who is forced to place of a missing vine ; you have magnifioent , 
drag the cart, laden with the balonge, filled heads of drooping millet ; you have meloiiB , 
with as many as eight-and-twenty large ripening on the bare open ground ; you have ‘ ‘ 
baskets of grapes — eight baskets make a comichooe or gherkins, growing in a row and 
pidee, or hogsliead of wine — a toIeraUe running up sticks like ranks of green peas, 
load on a hot autumnal day. I should like A gardener will tell you what aU that meansi 
to give that horse a few bunches of grapes, to if the fiaviour of your glass of wine does not » 
moisten his poor dry dusty mouth with, By give riwe to streog suspicions that^s summer 
the way, dogs are prohibited from entering here difiers a little from the Eiigliiii OBie„ ' ^ 
the vineyards whou the fruit is ripe, for th^ Quite <mt of town, you are in Sa'e^ of 
ui*e as Ibiid of a good dessert as the'foik itti In g^eral lihere is no ifouhdary 



Jean Kaisin stands exposed to every enemy. 
Land is too valuable to be waited in hedges, 
•which, besides, would exhstust the soil, slmde 
the crop, and harbour -weeds and vermin. 
Jeihn, therefore, throws himSelf entirely on 
your honesty and generosity.' Paths from the 
high road conduct you whithersoever you 
#choose to roam, whether to\he naked brow of 
' the C6te, or far and ‘wide amidst the vine- 
yardSk Tlie Burguiidian is a bold, bluff, 
generous fellow ; hii beard conies before his 
discretion. If yoii are a well-known brigand 
and thief^ be will give yon unmistakable 
warning to keep out of his vines ; but if you 
have the garb and look of an honest man, you 
are welcome to peep in, aye, and to taste with 
moderation. “ Eat, monsieur, eat 1 ’* was the 
only warning or prohibition 1 received during 
my strolls in the eindroiia of Nuits. To be 
sure, it is easj'for vintagers to be liberal with 
what is not exactly theii* own. “That’s 
tolerably heavy ! ” I said to a broad-shouldered 
fellow, as he set down a basket of grapes that 
would have made many a watering-place 
donkey sprawl flat on the glround. “At your 
service ! ” was his reply, with a gesture 
of invitation, stalking away to fetch another. 
And he was a garde-champGtre, too, whose 
duty is to watch and keep maraudei's away 
from all sorts of country produce. There is 
also another noble custom here ; when once 
the first grape-gathering is over, the half-ripe, 
unripe, and quite inferior hunches are left to 
hang for a while, as vine-gleanings for the 
poor to make piqiiette With. This year, how- 
ever, in conse(pience of the general failure, 
Vollenay, and several other communes where 
there is a considerable number of late-pro- 
* duced grapes, have decided to make a second 
vintage of them, as a matter of necessity 
rather than of onstom. 

A few of the choicest’ and most valuable 
spots are circumscribed by a wall of stone. 
A walled-in vineyard is called a cLd.^ One 
of the most famous of these is the Olos 
Vougeot, ^which suns itself on the gentlest 
of slopes, half-w'ay between Nuits and 
Dijon. Like almost everything else that 
is good, it was once in the grasp of the touch- 
and-take-all monks, who made three separate ] 
bi'ewings of the grapes. The produce of the 
upper portion of the Cl os was u^ver sold, but 
was reservefl for the abbot (barring what he 
treated himself to), as presents to the crowned 
heads/ princes, *and ministers of Catholic 
Euhope. The wine fix)m the middle part, 
t almo^it equal to the first, was sold at exceed- 
?? iiigly high prices. The lowest part produced 
' a sample which, though inferior to the others, 
was still very goodj itnd always found rea^y 
pui*chasers. The Clos Vougeot;, with its league 
ortWo of ^larage, has passed into the hands 
cff'.^ftP|)rd|wietorB ; otherwise, things are much 
a#lTOy Wexk Old epicures say tha^he fla- 
' voiii* W is not so good as When the 

|, dHmsWed it ; perhaps it is 


In Lo-wer Burgundy, the vines are planted 
on even ground (leaving the general slope 
of the whole out of the question), in rows 
which run up-hill and down-hill — not across, 
— a yard wide, and two feet apart from stool 
to stool, or thereabouts ; though this varies 
according to locality, like most other details 
of vine culture. At Chablis, the plants are 
four and a half feet from each other, whilst 
the ranks are two amd a half feet whle. 
Some attempts are made to plant in quin- 
cunx, w^hich, principally in Consequence of 
the operation of provignement, or layering 
the vines, in a few years become patterns of 
irregularity, and at no time are so conveniefit 
either for gathering or tillage. The vines 
are supported by stakes about five feet long, 
called echalas, sometimes paisseaux, which 
are nothing more than laths of split oak- 
branches, prepared by workmen known as 
fendeurs de merrain, and pointed at each 
end, that when one end is rotted off in the 
ground, the other may be Used .and the stake 
still remain useful. “As thin as an echalas,” 
is a local saying. During winter, the laths 
are collected and sheltered somewhere from 
the weather, like hop-poles, to save them 
from rotting. These vine-props are not stuck 
perpendicularly into the ground, but are 
made to slope uniformly, all leaning a little 
at the same angle, according to the aspect of 
the hill and the whim of the vine-dresser, 
who is apt to be fanciful in this respect. 
The arrangement gives great regularity to 
the appearance of the vineyards about Ton- 
nerre and Chablis. When the stake slightly 
ovei'tops the vine, the effect, seen from below, 
is like that of a field of green corn with .an 
enormous beard. If a vine-stem is so long 
th.at its shoots would rise above its own 
stake, it is made to trail about a cou])lc of 
inches, above the surface of’ the grouutl, .and 
then mount that of one of its neighbours. 
This plan is useful in c.ase any of its said 
ne.ar neighbours should die, as it can then bo 
inlaid, and so form a new plant. But to keep 
home, as the gardeners say, — to cut close 
back, — is the favourite practice. To shorten 
the vine, they believe, improves its health. 

The planting of a vineyard is an expensive 
affair. It gives no retimi till the fourth year, 
.and has to be carefully cultivated all the wliile. 
The small jprofit from cabbages, and other 
crops, grown in the intervals of the rows is but 
an inconsiderable help to cover the outlay. 
The iifth year it begins to produce in good 
earnest; btlt the wine from young vines is 
inferior to that from old ones. The eighth 
year, it is in its full strength and vigour. 
New vineyards here are mosuy planted from 
rooted cuttings (chevel^es), in tri^clies like 
our celery trenches, at the proper intex’yals. 
When the plants are establiiked, the earth 
is levelled, and they sl^oo^jfqirih new roots at 
the new sui^'lce of th^ ilround.. On the 
C6tq^*prjin little qut-Hof-tS^TPlr^'n^^^ may 
be fl^en Vin^cutting i^wieries, fiilQayfi|;h little 




vines thickly planted together, which are the vignaron has not the more leisure for that 
intended to be transferred to other ground The soil on a eloping vineyard is washed down 
'*^next year, or the year after, to supply our by every shower of rain to the low^est pai't 
sons and grandsons with a cheerful glass to of the declivity, where it Is stopped by little 
drink to the memory of the present gene- walls that are raised for the purpose. The 
I ration. Many Lower Burgundians prefer upper portion of the vineyard, thus denuded 
planting a new vineyard with unrooted of eartli, would at last become so poor that » 

I cuttings, the technical word for which is the vines would ])erish. To replace the loss, 

I chapons. A few of these are sure to fail, the vignerou carries on his back hodsful of 
I Those that succeed, thrive all the better for earth from the deposit at the bottom, tp the 
I having escaped transplantation, and the impoverished summit of the hill. He does 
I vacancies are filled up the following season his beg^t to oppose the law of nature, which 
with chevel6es. The cliapons, cut from decrees that every hill shall be levelled with 
' healthy young vines of the required sort, are the j)luiu. This earth-carrying task is of the 
I about eighteen inches long. They are cut off greatest utility, and is performed about once 
I about Christmas, and the sooner they are got iu three years. The new soil is most precious 
I into the ground afterwards, the better. The manure, whoso effect is immediately seen in 
i plant, too, Bucceeils better if buried iu the the produce. i 

fresh-dug earth as soon as the trench is About St. Valoutiue, i)ruuing^ commences I 
opened. On this account circumstances are on the Cote. It takes jdace later on the I 
I loss favourable when the cuttings to be plain, where frosts are more to be appre- i 
I planted have to be brought from any con- hendtd. All the top branches are cut away ; ' 

I siderable distance, or when frost sets in nothing is left but one or moic stems (accord- 
suddeiily and prevents all tillage. In such ing to the strength of the ce]>) neaiest to the j| 
I cases, the clnipons are tied in bundles, and old wood. Two or three eyes aic usually left |j 
I their larger ends are put into buckets of water to each stem; greedy viiic-giowers leave as I 
I to the depth of six inches. But when kept many as five, but they pay lor it alter wauls by i 
too long in this way, many of the cuttings the sj>eedy exhaustion ol the stool. At pi uu mg- ' 
' rot, and if the planter does not examine them time, choice is made of branches to make ' 
carefully the proprietor sustains a heavy layers with. The best way is to make the 'j 
I foss. Some better mode might be employed, .selection just before the vintage, marking the | 
I Hot water near the boiling point is a well- plants which produce the greatest abiiiuiance '| 
I knots n means of reviving languished vege- of first-rate fruit. The best tool to prune i 
I tative powers. A curious fact, related by with is a serpette, or an English pruning- I 
Klobe, IS that when the early colonists of the knife, when it can be had, just bueh a one as |' 
Cape of Good Hope failed in their attempts the 'good old servant which somelimcs cuts | 
to i)ropagate the vine, a German conceived the my wayside bread and cheese or tliLimb-pieco, 
idea of slightly burning the extremity of the and sometimes helps me to juit lose trees in | 
cuttings which he planted. Observe, those order. There is an instrument called a j 
were cuttings from Volleiiay on this very C6to- secateur, a combination of jmicers and 
I d’Or. The pineau of Burgundy produces the scissors, and a great favourite with ignorant 
Coiistautia wine of the Cape. When the vine^dressers and lazy gardeners, because it 
groui^d is ready, the vintager, working in a helps tiieiu to get over the ground quickly, 
biiiglo row, straight from the top to the bottom I mention, it, iu order to advise ite utter 
of the hill, makes a long treuch, aud lays the rejection for any but the roughest purposes, 
baby vine reposing sixteen inches under- Full-gro^n aud established viuea, which 
I ground, with the remaining two peeping are entirely cultivated by hand labour, should 
1 above. If there are more than two eyes, he receive a tillage four times during every 
I pi lines them back to that. summer ; in mid-March or Ajiril, in May, in 

I’lie first operation of vine culture — the June or July, and tiie fourth in August. It 
pulling up of the stakes, begins immedi- cue of these is more essential than the other^ 
ately after the vintage. They are laid in it is the second. Tlie first, called bOcher 
heaps at regular distances, after having any though no digging ia employed, is performed 
broken or rotten point sharpened by the with a peculiar hoe, named a meille, whose 
women, and are then taken care of to be iron is perfectly triangular, except that the 
replanted in March, April, or the beginning of point is elongated. The handle of the meille 
May, at the latest. The winter’s work con- is slightly curved to help the labourer, and 
sists iu separating the rooted layers from the the iron is bent towards the handle at a very 
I parent plant, in pruning Qie chevel6e or super- shfrp angle. It thus forms a sort of hand- 

I abundant roots, and covering them again with plough as thb, lriguero];i draws it towards 

I earth.Theplant is thus prepared to resist the himself. This 'wort; is performed* hy men 

I rigours o{ winter, sometimes with the aid of st, who toil naked feet amon^g rocky 

little warm manure. Then, there is the vin^yaaf^^j^wero the heat during the, summer, i 

stubbing-up of bad stools, and the half-j tiltee apip^times makes it an qrd^^ as we . ’ . 
I of holes to supply their places hf shoiud tiunk, equivalent to overM , 

I layers. Wlieu the cold ib so intense that red-hot ^ploughshares. After "ii 

I nothing cali be done to the .Vines themselves, f stakes are pmfited, which enter 'more reaauy i 
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’tiie fresh-stirred eaj-th. This task mostly 
falls to the lot of the women.* It is ,their 
of&ee also to tie np the viues with rye-straw 
or osier two or thi*fie times in the course of 
the season, as well as to disbud and remove 
oli troublesome and unnecessary shoots. If 
^tlio vine-shoot is long and weak, and if it is 
not carefully tied to its stake, at the first 
atonu after the appearance of the blossom- 
bud and the 'devmopment of the earliest 
leaves, the twigs beat one against the other, 
and the gi-ound is covered with their pre- 
mature mine. During summer, the vignerons 
are obliged, time after time, mercilessly to 
cull back the rampant branches. At last, by 
admitting sunshine and air, and by preventing 
the vigour of the vine from exhausting itself 
unnecessarily, the berries swell and the 
bunches ripen. 

On the C6te-d’Or, the vineyards are often 
full of little liollows, which are left to nurse 
a favourite currant-bush or millet plant in, 
or sometimes, I think, for the mere pleasure 
of walking up and down hill. The grand 
final cause of these numerous hollows is 
the necessity of making a preparation 
for the Layering of vines. That operation 
renders the vine immortal, if the soil 
on which it is planted is good. There 
are renowned vineyards at Yolleiiay, Pom- 
mard, Peaune, and elsewhere, whose plan- 
tation dates from time immemorial. But to 
insure this happy result, the vines must not 
be neglected tor a single season. Every year, 
layers must be made in proportion to the 
number of ceps that have perished, whether 
from age, inclement seasons, or the still worse 
evil ot injudicious management. Note, that 
wlien a layer is well made, it gives a few 
grapis the first year ; in the second, it has 
attained its full strength. 

To make good wine, you must catch Joan 
Baisln at the exact point of ripen^ao. For 
rod wines, a little too soon is better than a 
little too late. When tlie day is l&cd by the 
wise men of the village, troops of vintagers 
of all ages and sexes throng in, from ten, 
twelve, and fifteen leagues distance, to enjoy 
the pleasure of eating their fill of grapes 
under the pretence of earning wages. The 
vintage, in different localities, commences 
on a different appointed dky. This is 
partly a matter of necessity, as the vin- 
tagers go in bands from one place to 
another. And to make good wine,' it must be 
concocted with a certain degree of celerity 
and decision. Good grapes, as in quite the 
south of France, often. produce bad wine for 
BO other reason tl^an that fbc makers are 
sluggish about the biisincBS ; exactly as, in 
the beet-sugar manufacture, the slightest halt 
in the march of the establishzaent brings 
about a serious check. 

When* these errant ladies and ^g^tlemen 
% and children «ire introduced into a,, vineyard, 
S;hey are r^wiged in* line, and eaA ^hvidual 
walke str^ght before him, her, cutting 


every bunch he, she, or it, finds under his, 
her, or its noses, .and. putting them into 
little flat baskets. One band ought to' 
support the bunch, while the other adroitly 
severs the stem. When the fruit is over 
ripe, the basket sliould be set at the ^ foot 
of the vine, to catch the loose grapes that 
would otherwise fall on the ground and 
be lost. The little baskets, when full, are 
carried off by a man, styled from his office 
vide-panier, or basket-emptier, and their 
contents are transferred into the grands 
pauiers or baskets proper, wliich are pre- 
viously set down at pro{>er intervals within 
the area of the vineyard. The whole sceno 
is often overlooked by a stem gaunt woman, 
perhaps the jiroprietor’s wife, who sees that 
nothing is lost, and who wastes her energies 
on the thankless task of pej'suadiug the glut- 
tons to eat as few gi’apes as they can. 

The baskets proper are then emptied into 
balonges, or large oval tubs, each standing 
ready upon its own cart. The balonge, when 
brimful, is wheeled away to the pressoir, a 
word which the dictionary interprets wine- 
press, but which on the C6te-d’Or means the 
apartment, large or small, wherein wine- 
press, tubs, and other wine-making tools are 
congregated. The first grapes thrown into 
the first balonges, are trampled on by woodeu- 
sliod men upon the spot. The balonges 
themselves, arriving at the pressoir, are 
emptied into vast round tubs, called cuves. 
When the contents of the first balonge are 
thrown into the cuve, a vigneron jumps in, 
and tramples them as cruelly as he can, to 
make what is called the levain, or leaven. 
Upon this leaven are cast all the rest of the 
slightly crushed or uncrushed grapes as they 
are brought from the vineyard. And that is 
all that is done to commence or accelerate 
the fermentation, the progress of which 
is ascertained, amongst other means, by 
listening. 

Sometimes the grapes are entirely or par- 
tially 6grapp6s, or stripped from the stalks be- 
fore being put in the cuve. There are occasion- 
ally years in which although the bunches are 
abundant, ea’ch bunch only bears some five 
or six berries. Little else is to be seen but , 
a crop of stalks. Stripping then is necessary, 
because the stalks would absorb so much 
juice as to occasion great loss. Some propri- 
etors, ill less disastrous years, remove a cer- 
tain proportion of stalks. The grapes are 
put into a large concave wicker sieve, called 
an 6grappoir, the osiers composing which 
cross each other at sufficient distances to 
1 allow something larger than the largest 
sized grape to pass between them. ^ The 
bunches are thrown into this ^grappoir and 
the vintager’s hand roughly rolls th(jm aboi\t. 

I The berries roll off within* being too much 
' crushed, and the stalks remaining are tossed 
aside as useless. But most win©-, masters do 
not 6grapper their grapes at all 

In warm weatl^' fcMnentatldn is soon 
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established, and the cuve can be emptied of plebeian fluid, in order to prcsei’ve their own 
its contents in from twenty-four to thirty-six body and feputation. And the hai d-Avorking 
* hours ; but, in cold seasons, fermentation does vigneron, when he is Jhirsty, what has he to 
not begin till the third or fourth day, and drink at liome? After the grapes are 
the emptying of the cuve on the sixth, squeezed in the j)reRs, he Alls some tubs with 
When the mass of bunches of fruit has marc or refuse, carefully excluding the air 
sufficiently fermented, it is foul6d, or trod- during winter. In spring, he fills uj) tlie 
den by a man without clothes (sometimes tubs with water, lets them stand a w’^eek or 
there are several), who enters the tiib, and ten days, .taps one, and draws a drink which 
Squeezes out the juice as well as he caji if, it does him no great good, at the same time 
for about an hour, by stamping, kicking, and does him no great hann. 
hugging the fruit, pressing it against his Tlie management of wine in the caski 
chest, and embracing it in li is arms till he infinitely intricate. One wrinkle may be 
, becomes himself a perfect red-skin. Tlii-s useful to liousekeepers. M. Pomler, an apo- 
viiious bath is sometimes so overpowering thecary of Salins, has discoverc'd a simple 
tliat the treader is obliged to give up the mode of removing the odious smell and taste 
task J;hrough absolute tipsiness, and allow from wine which has been put into a mouldy 
another andasoberer man to take his place in hogshead. It consists iu mixing a certain 
tl^B bacchanalian fountain. The operation dose of olive oil with the injured wine, and 
lets loose into the cuve a large quh,ntity of agitating the mixture violently. In four-and- 
saccharine matter, which has not yet lermeiiled, twent}^ hours the oil is all at the top, charged 
and the sweetness of the cuve is jnuch in- with the ill savours wlncli it has absorbed 
creased. The fermentation re-commences from the wine. The experiment has been 
j violently ; and if it is found that the grapes repeatedly tested. It has also been reoom- 
; are still insullioiently crushed, the red-sldn mended to oil the inside of old numldy casks, 
Indians renew their onalauglit. because the tul)s thus lose their disagioeable 

As soon as the treading-out is finished, smell, and the wine put into them acquires 

the whole contents of the cuve — giapes, no unpleasant taste. It appears that the 

stones, stalks, and all — are transferred into substance which injures the wine in such 
the actual pressoir, or wine-press. Pressoirs cases is of a nature similar to that of essential 
•vary considerably in construction. oils. If fixed oils are violently shaken to- 

Froin the pressing-place, the pieces are gether with distilled aromatic waters, the 
carried at once into the cellar, and there latter entirely lose their aroma, which corn- 
left to fine, perfect, and finish themselves, bines with the fixed oil. One more wrinkle 
with no other interference than what is pro- to amateurs of burgundy. Import your wine 
, duced by the eye of the master, — in all cases as soon as you can get it out of tlu; grower’s 
I a most potent agent. cellar, and let it perfect itself in your own. 

I Simple as the making of burgundy wine At its culminating point of rqieness it is too 
j thus aiipears^to be, it requires great nicety, delicate to stand a journey, even from one 

I careful watching, experience, forethought, end of a town to the other. 

I and skilful application of the rule of thumb, Though the Burguudy wines are the 
; to insure success bpth with the cuve and the most delicious in France, their consumption 
insensible fermentation afterwards in the is m^ local and sparse than tb?tt of 
I cask, Man 3 '^ little ])recautions and guiding any othelp of the first chss. You get good 
symptoms are traditionally transmitted from ^ordinary jurgundies in Paris, but not gene- 
j father to son, from one generation of cellar- rally elsewhere. The grand requisite for 
I men to that wliich succeeds it. Bad methods a more extended enjoyment pf the golden 
are also adhered to with equal obstinacy, draught, is a European peace, enabling the 
which accounts for the permanent unpalata- French to make more cross-country railroads, 
bleiiess of the wine prodneed in several and allowing the English (though we miglit 
favourable localities in France. Large esta- do that at ^ouce) to reduce the duties on 
blishments are able to avail themselves of French wines to what they ought to be : 
mechanical aid. Thus, at Clos Vougeot, the namely, to the merest trifle. We shall attain 
new wine runs from the pressoir to the these happy results bj" and by. It ought to be 
' cellars through closely fitted pipes. All the known that, by opening our cellars, we may 
j pure C6te-d’Or burgundies are the wines for do as much good to our allies and neighbours 
I great and wealthy people to drink. For as to ourselves. The grand wine-fountain, 
second-class folk ther^ are second-class wines, though perennial, has its- spring-tide a^id its 
known on the spot as passe-tout- grain, which neap. At the present moment, it is at lowest 
are made from vineyards planted with a ebb, and wine is dearer and dearer every day. 
mixture, mostly half noirien and half gamay. Thousands in France will have to gd without 
III good years, passe-tout-grain is excel* it this year. But there occur successive years 
lent, brilliant in colour and Idgli in flavour, of over-abitndauce, when the owner really does 
It w less liable to change, and bears longer not know whitt to do with the^n*<)d“<5^ i and^ 
keeping than many of the finer wines ; nay, epochs return from time to time often . 

aristocratic liquors are ojfteffli oWiged lapse of yeara* /A tub has bee|i. 

in the ait and iiMireat ' the 4dliamsrt9i, in’jexch^^ foi* an 
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tub ; crops of grapes have been ab^idoned to 
whomsoever chose to help himself, or have 
been sulfered to fall artd rot on the gi-ound, 
because wine was (locally) so cheap that it 
would not pay to gather them. The rcvolu- 
ticyi of eighteen hundred and forty-eight w;as 
preceded and followed by five successive very 
abundant and consequently very cxi>eDsive 
vintages, which crushed all but large ca})ita- 
lists, and filled the cellars to ovcrllowing. 
The same state of things is sure to occur again. 
The quantity of good second-dass wines (as 
good as any reasonable man wants), is capable 
of incalculable increase in France. London 
might drink claret (not burgundy), at a 
cheaper rate than Paris does. 

■I now wish to post two great facts side 
by side : Here, is a people who like wine, 
who want wine, wlio will pay for wine, and 
who have not wine : There, is another people, 
just over the way, a friendly people, a conve- 
nient people, who have often much more wine 
than they want, who would be glad to sell it, 
who cannot sell it. Such a state of things is 
an unstable equilibrium, which must set itself 
right, sooner or later, by the force of gravity 
alone. 

FIFTY-TWO, WKTOTHESLEY PLACE. 

Some years ago, more than 1 care to tell, 
Mrs. Kuleil was at the head of a very select 
ladies’ scliool in Wriothesley Place, Pussell 
Square. I dou’t know wliat she termed it ; 
but she would neither have it called a school, 
nor an establishment, nor a seminary, nor a 
house. Such names she rejected, as low ; or, to 
use her favourite expression “ twopenny.” It 
was simply Mrs. Uuleii’s, Wriothesley Place. 
On the same principle the girls were not 
called young ladies, whatever their rank or 
station; they were only “the girls.” Tlie 
school had fallen off considerably bfiore li 
went. From twelve pupils, which the 
limit, it was reduced to five : there must have 
been some prejudice at work somewhere ; 
for, before my going was quite decided, our 
I old friend, Mr. France, the clergyman took j 
pains to inquire from the family of one of the 
pupils what they thought of the school, and 
i received for reply, “ Oli, we likoi the school 
very well, and the masters arc very efficient ; 
but we don’t think sincerity is taught there.” 
I suppose my father trusted I had learnt sin- 
cerity before, though I n^ver had a sincerity 
master. At all events I went; but, with a cau- 
tion ii^t to repeat what I had heard on any 
account, and this secret lay like a load of 
' lead upon my mind, all the time 1 was there. 

Mrs. 'Ruleit and her daughter, with the 
teacher Miss Radley, and we five girls, com- 
posed the household j Miss Radley slept iu j 
our room, walked out with us, alid never left 
^s. She was about thirty years of age, with 
>- &arse red hair, white eyebrows, and a turn- 
up nose. What a life she had with us i for 
we were more frequently impertinent than 


j polite ; and how lonely too ! for she belonged 
neither to us nor to Madame. At half-past six 
; in summer it wtis her duty to call us, and 
, about seven we came down stairs. One of us 
was then sent off to the piano in the front draw- 
ing-room, another to the piano in the back, 
and a third to the piano in the parlour below, 
to practise till breakfast. It was a long time 
for growing girls to wait ; but we often stayed 
our appetites with a hard biscuit. At nine,. 
Madame came down, and prayers were read 
by one of the girls ; after that, breakfast of tea 
nud solid squares of bread and butter, which 
was very good every morning except Mondays, • 
when it was a day old. We lived entirely in 
the study — a good room with a view of the 
back walls of the mews. There was arloug 
deal-table with a form down each side in the 
centre of the room, and forms all round close to 
the wall. These forma contained lockers for our 
books — no carpet, — only a heart b -nig before 
the fire which was a forfeit to cro.ss. We were 
quite satisfied with our accommodation ; for 
the terms of the school were called high — 
two huudred a-year — so we felt very genteel 
and select, and never missed the carpet. 
Breakfast over. Mrs. Ruleit jdaced herself at 
the head of tlie table and heard one of us 
read French, which was ail the teaching she 
understood herself ; except assiduous attentiom . 
to our deportment and carriage, to which last ‘ 
task she was gradually falling a sacrifice, 
according to her own account. She was very 
short and very stout ; but we were constantly 
assured she was worn to a thread with en- 
treating us to hold up — nayi to a ravel- 
ling. 

Monday morning brought Mr. Gresley the. 
English master, whose lessons were held in 
the deepest reverence; for Mrs. Ruleit wisely 
considered that, to speak and write Eng- 
lish in p.urity, was Ikr better tJian middling 
French, or imperfect Italian. The idea of 
German was never entertained. We should as 
soon ha.ve learnt Runic. A tradition existed 
that Mr. Gresley had sold his head to the sui'- 
eons, and there was something imposing in 
eing taught by a head that was worth buy- 
ing ; so we yfQTQ all very attentive, and a little 
awe-struck. We read poetry with him, 
besides the grammar and parsing lessons, and 
sorely tried he must have been at times. I 
recollect a tall girl, nearly twenty, who had 
been at various schools all her life, repeating, 
Young’s lines : — 

“But their hearts, wounded hko the wounded air. 
Boon close,— where past the shaft, uo trace ia 
found.” 

He interrupted her with, “ Miss G., what do 
you mean by the shaft?” — “Something be- 
longing to a cart, sir.’* How he grinned, 
clapped his hands, and shuddsred ! 

Our instructor in FrendaVaa a little, ahri- 
velfod, old emigrant without' te^th, who mum- 
bled }i4 language all tb lUash; Be ])ad a per- 
petual cold, too, and for ever using hm 
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y4ijindkercluef, and interrujAing the reading 
"‘ritii “Mon iiez rue demand.” lie corrected the 
^exercises, heja*d us read in Epochs (rAngle- 
\eiTe, and got as far in the beauties of La 
Fontaine, as “ Une grenouille vit un bceuf.” 

Two mornings in the week, we came down to 
breakfast in full eveuing’dress, for Monsieur 
Koverre the dancing-master, a dapper little 
gentleman (ballet-master at the oiiera, who 
came in his own carriage), preceded by Mr. 
Chip with his fiddle in a green-bag, who sat 
near tlio door playing it during the lesson. 
Cdi ! hia earnest endeavours to make us grace- 
ful ; his despair in our elbows ; his liopelcsa- 
ncss ill our backs, and his glare of iiidigiiation 
'at our mistakes ! But what could we do ? 
English girls are not French girls, who arc born 
’ dancers. We did our best and he ought to 
have known it ; but ho didn’t : so we hated 
lum as .school-girbi only can hate, andrevenged 
ourselves by calling him — when nobody heard 
— Old Bovcire. 

Music was the great end of education at 
Mrs. Kuleit’s, aii<l an evening of excitement 
was that when Mr. Dragon gave his lesson. 
Then JMrs. li. iiml her daughter sat with 
coffee ill the front parlour, and each of 
ns in turn with her music in her hand 
had to enter the room, curtsey, and take her 
seat at the piano, with three sets of the most 
lormidablo eyes in the world fixed upon her. 
I am agitatecl now to think of those Tuesday 
evenings. After all those odious practisings in 
the front drawing-room, without fire, to find 
your fingering erroneous, your time defective, 
tasie and feeling wanting, and diligence ques- 
tioned ; and, finally, as you left the room to 
hear, with a contemptuous sigh, will 

never make anything of it,” was more 
than a giri s nature could bear. How thank- 
ful 1 was to get to bed after it, and be soothed 
to sloop by the boy in the mews calling, “Beer ! 
bccr !’* Hajijiy boy, to have no music-master ! 

On Wednesday mornings we were gene- 
rally indulged at breakfast with a ruuuing 
cummeiitary ou the sliortcomiugs of the pre- 
ceding evening, accompanied by plaintive 
lamentations on the inferiority of the present 
set of girls os compared with those of former 
years, m everything worth knowing generally 
— and music in pai’licular. Then we heard, for 
the twentieth time, of Miss Timmins, who so 
appreciated the advantage of learning from 
siicli a master as our Dragon, that she could 
scarcely be induced to leave the piano. JShe 
never comiilained of the cold in the back 
drawing-room, or that the instrument in the 
front jiarJour had several dumb notes. Miss 
Timmins knew her duty, and did it, and may be 
doing it yet, apd I hope is. I never saw her; 
hut I hated Miss Timmins. 

1 did betj^er in drawing than music, and 
had one master, in hessian boots, all to myself ; 
for 1 drew chalk hei^, wiiich no other girl 
did. I felt standing at' my easel 

with my port-crayoaiftubbuigviji 'i bead 
of Calypso, dir .a great 


from the Miraculous Draught of Fishe.s, which |; 
I talked of as “#after llaphael.” But the i 
crovvning triumph was copying Caiiova’s 
Hebe from the cast, or, as •we technically 
called it, the round. Then I felt indeed an i 
artist. Our studies were suspended at one { 
o’clock by the entrance of a plate of dry , 
bread for luncheon. Mrs. Iluleit shut up 
her desk and sailed out of the room, while i 
we proceeded upstairs to dress for our | 
walk. Two whole hours we spent every i 
fine day in the nursery gardens in | 
Euslon Square. But wo were not com- | 
pelled to keep together ; so I often look a { 
book, and, in the cold weather, was much in ' 
the greciilionse, .and in warm by the side of i 
the pond under shade of a large white thorn ' 
that hung over it. I wonder where the pond i 
and the large while thorn are now 1 VVe I 
returned liom(‘, in lime to dress for dinner, at 
four. This was a plain, substantial meal, ; 
soon over ; and, after it, we were left to our | 
own devices and Miss liadley, until tea at li 
seven. The interval was tilled up with n 
reading, talking, or learning lessons. Our I 
stock of entertaining books was not veiy , 
extensive. Countess and Gertrude, misanne, 

The Doetical Keepsake, The Swiss Family 
Bobinsoii, and Paul ct Virginic, were all 1 
remember. Then was tlie time for revela- 1 
tioiis to each other of our previous live, sand 1 , 
cxperience.s. Only one ot us, (it was not j' 
myself) had ever had a lover — that grand ! 
object of attainment to a school-girl ; and 
that secret was not spoken loud out, but only 
to me in the retirement of the nursery-gardens. 

It wa.s an olficer in the East India Coiiqiany’s 
service, never likely to come to England | 
again, and who had never made a direct offer; 
so he was but a shadowy kind of lover after 1 
all : only it did to talk about, as wo hud 
notliingL better. But one of the girls had 
sjient tne^st holidays wdtU a beautiful 
cousin, who was engaged to an officer in an 
English regiment, whose name was Manner- 
ing ; and thisefigagement served as an illustra- 
tion of all the sentiment and love-making that 
could be at any time broached. Meantime,' 
Miss Badley read, pr worked, or walked 
backward and forward in the study, hold- 
ing a backboard ; and, wlieii it grew dusk^ 
and she thought*we could not see, mounted a 
hairpin across her nose, in the vain hope of 
curbing its aspiring tendencies. If by 
chance she heard' the word gentleman, we > 
were instantly interrupted by some question ^ i 
as to what age we -wei'e, or how many 
brothers and sisters we had at home. She 
did not like so well to tell her own age ; for ' 
once, when we got on the subject of ages^ she , 
asked us how old we thought her ? We all 
belie V^ed her thil’ty, but thought it would ber 
very ilhbi^ (and we piqued ourselves on our 
good-breeding) to tell her that had 
arrived at that age when hope is^ioutlived, * 
despair eveit ;survived ; , ab we unani-^ ' 
said^ tweiit^seveti; and she wduld not . ; 
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tell US til e truth after all. She rebuked me ; Upper Brook Street leut her house for the 
once viciously for saying, “an old lady of evening, on condition of having a certai^X 
fifty.” I understand it now, alas 1 but then nuuiber of tickets for herself and friorrTis. 

I thought it vt#i’y unjust : fifty is not so old Mrs. K. took two or three of us herself, 
as it once was. conipanied by Cadney, a ne3!)^hl»ouiing green- 

When caudles came, Miss Kadley gathered grocer, dressed in black, and whom we w^ero 
ns round her, and heard us read the Bible, told to call ‘‘James ” (his name was Isaac), 
or questioned us in ancient and modern when he went out with us, that he might look 
history, or heathen mythology, and some- like our ovvn footman. The concert was in the 
times we read poeUy. She was of a dining-room, and the suite of drawing-rooms 
tender, sentimental turn, in s-pite of red was open to the company ; who exiiiniiied 
hair and a tum-up nose ; and, in moments of the ornaments, lolled on the sofas, read the 
confidence, would show ns a little box of cards, and counted the candles, under tho 
treasures to be gazed at lovingly when we very eyes of the owner herself, for anything 
were asleep. The gem of the collecLiou was they knew. The notes and cards of the 
what T took to he a paper of tobacco, the greatest and most fashionable acquaintaijces 
contents being about that qolour and texture, were uppermost, as usuid. Tin* unfortunate 
with this inscriiition outside,’ — “The sweet giver of the concert must have passed a ' 
remcmbraiic<3 of beloved brother.” She wretched evening. Signor Bonzi de Beguis 
soon set my error at rest, by explaining that w’as late, Sapio never came at all, the lady 
it was lier brotlier’s whiskers, which lie had singers were capricious ; so, between lioping 
cut off on I'cturniug from the wars ; and she and fearing, and tilling up gnps himself, and 
had treasured them up ever since. This was apologising, and aw^ondeiful air with varia- 
a renuukable brothei;* too ; for he was very lions on tlie harp, and .Adcdaide b}^ a gentle- 

deaf when he went into battle, and the roar man sorely afflicted within, the concert 

of the cannon did something to his ears, for terminated. 

he hea® quite well wdion he came out. One of the girls was to be left at home for 

At this time of the evening we were the night in lianover Sijuave ; and, as we 
allowed, now and then, to subscribe, and watched tlie footman give Jier a bed c.uidle 
send tlie housemaid out for hardbake, and saw her glide up the ])ainteil staircase, ’ 
parliament, a])pl(?s, or biscuit, or a cocoa- we drew' ourselves u]) and atfecuxl to tld'.'.k it 
nut, which w'<‘ ]ieeled, sliced, and boiled in very grand but very comfortless, ns aU people 
brown sugar, then turned out on a dish, and do who are not grand theinsiOves. T don’t 
called ambrosia. Seven o’clock brought tea, know lliat w'e had any siicdi veiy ]iarticular | 
and Madame took her place again at the comforts in Wriothesley Place ; bul-we thought 
lioad of the table ; each girl had a lai'ge the Hanover Square carriage might' have 

breakfast cup full, — we might have more if taken us, but it didn’t. So it was pleasant to 

w^e likerl, but w'e never had. After tea, one despise carriage's and luxuries in gciieral. 
read aloud in that cheerful specimen of polite But, all this time, my secret about sincerity 
literature, Ptidl in’s Ancient History (1 have lay heavy on my mind; and, one unlucky 
never looked into it since), while the rest morning (the first of Sefitember, I remember 
w'orked. I hate Cyrus to tliis day. We had it well), for want of a secret to toll about a ; 
a very little joke upon Darius, wlmwls nick- lover — for I had not one — 1 confided this 
named I )oscn, because he made nfomises that to one of my companions in return for 
he did not keep, like our next dCor neighbour the excitement 1 cxiiciicuoed about the’ 
Mr. Mosea, who promised to seEd Mrs. Kuleit shadowy captain in the Bast Indies. 1 
a bag of coffee, and didn’t ; so we called him repented it from that inoim*nt; for if she 
“ doseu,” and held him in contempt. At nine should reveal it I was a lost cliaractor. I 
o’clock, we put up our work, the prayer-book pictured to myself the disgrace i .should fall 
was brought out, and we knelt in a circle into at home ’«\'ith good ]\Li-. France, w ith the 
before Madame. I’rayers were read b 3 ’^ the family who told us in confidence, and, above 
girls in liirii ; and, after “ bo» soir,”we wex’e all, the disturbance it w'onid cause in 
dismissed for the night; not without sus- Wriothesley Place. Oh, wliat 1 suffered! I y 
picion that Mrs. TIulcit and her daughter had had no pleasure in the thought of ^oiug 4 
something good tc* cat after we were gone, — home — the sunshine was t.-dven out ot my 
but tliis was never confirmed, and cook would life — I had cominitti'd a breach of trust 
not tell. "" society could not overlook. My distress reached 

Onr Italian master, Signor Oagliardini, its climax, when, one moruing, Msdame 
only taught the girlswho could sing; for, to pro- received a letter from a friend in the country 
nouuce the words of Italian songs properly, saying she considered it her duty to tell her ^ 
wasthechief object of the instruction; occasion- ’that Mrs. Horseman, our neighbour over the ^ 
ai)y be brought Ids little boy who informed way, had been visiting in tho country, and \ 
us ill a thin, shrdi voice, that his name was, there said, in company, that th6ro was one 
“ Titus Tejemilipie Terence I'hemistocle the school in London where she would not send a 
weight o4ps name seemed to have crushed, girl, and that w'as Madame Htuleit’s ; and , 
his gpow* ,The Signor gave a cones^^; on a this opinion was calculated to do great injuiy, ;; 
ulau coxQfioik enough at the time. A lady in as Mrs, Horsemau was called intrjlectual, and I 
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j!^ looked up to by a certain set -who would like your chest near the heart; and the truth 
to be intellectual too. The excitement amongst flashes on you. ^ You say nothing oi the mat- 
I crs was intense : we freely used the wbrds ter to your friends ; but you know j ou are 
^ calumny, malice, falsehood — and one girl, a a doomed man — and you Itfnow rightly. For 
i* soldier’s daughter, said “lying.” Fut it was every night comes the terrible Sha]ie to your 
I all right in sucli a cause ; for the more vehe- bod-side, with a face that seems horrified at 
inent our indignation the more complimentary itself, and sucks your life-blood in your sleep. 

' to Madame. I was in a fright, to be sure, You feel it is useless to endeavour to avoid 
I lest my confidante should, in the excitement, the visitation, by changing your room or your 
' forget her solemn promise not to tell, and let locality: you are under a sort of cloud of 
|) out my secret. The subject was discussed, day fate. 

;i by day by us, to please Madame — by Madame Fay after day you grow paler and more 
j in sad earnestness. At length she requested languid ; your face becomes livid, your eyes 
i! her/riend MiseMbntague,agreatlady inGros- leaden, your cheeks hollow. Your friends 
!| venor Square, to ascertain the tr»ith of the advise you to seek medical aid — to take 
ii- matter; for she knew a little of Mrs. Horseman’s change of air — to amuse your mind ; but you 
i! sister, and could ask her, which I suppose are too well aware tliat it is all in vain. 

^ she did, for in a few days slie came to Mi*s. You therefore keep your fearful secret to 
Iluleil with the result of the interview. Miss yourself; and pine, and droop, and languish, 
Chickwortdi, the sister, wishing to be well till you die. When you .are dead (if you will 
I with Oiusvenor Square, denied it in toto, be so kind as to suppose yourself in that pre- 
“felt convinced her sister had never said a dicament), the most horrible part of the busi- 
i| word in <1 IS] ):ii agement of Madame, hut trusted ocss commences. You are then yourself 
;i Miss jMontiiguc would excuse her being told forced to become a Vampyre, and to create 
I of the uccurreiico,” as “it would infinitely fresh victims; who, as they die, add to tlie 
distress hei, and niii^ht be prejudicial, as she phantom stock, 
j was a nurse ; ” -W(' knew nothing about being The belief in Vampyres appears to have 
M a nurse, how should we ? so we decided it hcen most prevalent in the soutli-east of 
ii was only a ruse; and when we went out to Europe, and to have had its origin there, 
walk, reiieved our feelings by looking daggers Modern Greece was its cradle ; and among 
at fflie houses opposite. Hungarians, Poles, Wallachians, and 

i When the holidays came, wo went home, other Sclavonic races bordering on Greece, 
and the school dwindled, and dwindled, and have been its chief manifestations. The early 
j' poor dear Madame drooped, and drooped, Ghristians of the Greek Church believed that 
;j until she was compelled at last to let her the bodies of all the Latin Christians buried in 
il liouse and accept the kind offer of some rela- Greece were unable to decay, because of their 
' tives to make her home with them, I never excommunication from that fold of which the 
l' saw her more, but I retain a grateful recol- Emperor of Bussia now claims to bo the 
j lection of lier painstaking anxiety for my sovereign Pope and supremo Shepherd. The 
improvement; and 1 learned from the anguish Latins, of course, in their turn, regarded 
ji 1 witnessed thei*e, never to say one word Biese peculiar mummies as notliing less 

I lightly, or unadvisedly, in disparagement of fi^nts ; but the orthodox Greeks con- 
i' a ladies’ school. ceived cheA the dead body was animated by a 

j j demon whroaused it to rise from its grave 

jj VAMPYRES. every iiigh^ and conduct itself after the 

I I ’ fashion of a 4iuge mosquito. .These dreadful 

I Of all the croatioms of superstition, a Yam- beings were called Brucolacs ; and, according 

I I pyre is, perhaps, the most Jiorrible. You are to some accounts, were not merely maim fac- 

; lying in your bed at night, thinking of no- tured from the dead^ bodies of heretics, but 

jl thing blit .sleep, when you see, by the faint from those of all wicked people who have 

j, light that is in your bed-chamber, a shape died impenitent. They would appear in divers 
'! cntenim at the door, and gliding towards you places m their natui'al forms; W'ould run a 
I .wdlh a long sigh, as of tlie wind across the muck indiscriminately at whomsoever they 
I open fields when darkness has fallen- upon met, like a wild Malay ; would injure some, 

I them. The thing moves along the air as if and kill others outright ; would occasionally, 

I by the mere act of volition ; and it has a for a change, do some one a good service ; 

human visage and figure. The eyes stare but would, for the most part, so conduct 
wildly from the head ; the hair is bristling ; themselves that nothing could possibly be 
the fiesh is livid ; the mouth is bloody. more aggravating or unpleasant. 'Father 

V'ou lie still — ^liko one under the influence Bichard,. a French Jesuit of the seventeenth 
of the night-mare — and the tb ing floats slowly century, who went as a missionary to the Archi- 
( over you. Presently you fall into a dead sleep pelago, and who has left us an acqamtt of the 
; or swoon, r^uruing, up to the latest moment island of Santerini, or Saint Irene, the Thera 
of consciousness, tlie fixed and glassy stare of of the a&eients, discourses largely on the sub- 
the phantom. When you awake in the morn^ jeet (xf Brnoctlaos. He says, tliat when the 
ing, you think it is all a dream, until you persecutiona of the Vampyres becomn intol- * 
perceive a snaall, bine, deadly-looldng^ i^ot on einMe, the gmvee of the aflSandiiiiig}nii*U^B are 
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openfecl, when the bodies are found entire and 
uncorrupted ; that they are then cut up into 
little bits, particularly the heart ; and that, 
after this, the apjShritions are seen no more, 
and the body decays. 

The word Brucolac, we are told, is derived 
from two modern Greek words, signifying, 
respectively, “ mud,” and a ditch,” because 
the graves of the Yampyres were generally 
found full of mud. Voltaire, in the article 
on Vain pyres in his Philosopliical dictionary, 
gives a similar account of these spectres. He 
observes, in his exquisite, bautei'iiig style : 

“ These dead Greeks enter houses, and suck 
the blood of little children ; eating the buj)- 
pers of the fathers and mothers, drinking their 
wine, and breaking all the furniture. They 
can be brought to reason only by being 
burnt — wlien they are caught ; but the pi'C- 
cantioii nnisfc be taken not to resort to this 
measKJre until the heart has been torn out, 
as that must be consumed apart from the 
body.” What a weight of meaning and 
iiujdied satire is there in that phrase, “They 
can be brought to reason only by being 
burnt ! ” It is a comment upon universal 
history. 

I’ierre Daniel Huet, a French writer of I 
Ana, who died in seventeen hundred and 
twenty-one, says, that it is certain that the 
idea of Vanipyrcs, whether true or false, is 
very ancient, and that the classical authors 
are full of it. He remarks, that when the 
ancients had murdered any one in a trea- 
cherous manner, they cut btf his feet, hands, 
nose, and ears, au<l hung them round his neck 
or under his arm-pits ; conceiving that by 
these means they deprived their victim of 
the power of taking vengeance. Huet adds, 
that proof of this may be found in the Greek 
Scholia of Sophocles ; and that it was after 
this fashion that Mcnelaus treated De^hobus, 
the husband of Helen — the victim h^^jg been 
discovered by .^neas in the infj^mal regions , 
in the above state. He also mentions the 
story of Hermotimus of Clazo^nene, whose 
soul had a power of detaching itself from its 
body, for the sake of wandering through dis- 
tant countries, and looking into the secrets of 
futurity. During one of tkese spiritual jour- 
neys, his enemies persuaded his wife to have 
- the body burned ; and his sotfl, upon the next 
return, finding its liabitation not forthcom- 
ing, withdrew for ever after. According 
to Sqetoiiius, the body of Caligula, who had 
been violently murttered, was but partially 
burhed and supcrlicially buried. In conse- 
quence of this, the house in which he had 
been slain, and the garden in which the im- 
perfect cremation had taken place, were every 
night haunted with ghosts, which continued 
to -iippear until the house was burned down, 
and the funeral rites properly performed by 
the sisters of the deceased emperor. It is 
asserted by ancient writers that the ^uls of 
the dead are unable to repose until i^fter the 
body has been entirely cji^sum^ ; .and Huet 


informs us that the corpses of those excom- 
municated by the modern Greek Church are 
called Toupi, a word signifying “a drum,*^ 
because tlie said bodies are popularly sup- 
posed to swell like a drum, and to sound like 
the same, if struck or rolled on the ground. 
Some writers have supposed that the ancient 
idea of Harpies gave rise to the modern idea 
of Vam pyres. 

Traces of the Vampyre belief may be 
found in the extreme north— even in remote 
Iceland. In that curious piece of old Icelandic 
history, called The Fyrbyggja-Saga, of wliich 
Sir Walter Scott has given an abstract, -we 
find two narrations which, though not identi- 
cal with the modern Greek couceptiou of 
Brucolacs, have certainly considerable atlihity 
with it. The first of these stories is to the 
following effect : — Thorolf Basgilot, or the 
Crookfooted, was an old Icelandic chieftain 
of the tenth century, unenvlahl y notorious for 
his savage and treaclierous disjiositioif, whicli 
involved him in continual broils, not only 
with his neighbours, but even with his uwm 
son, who was noted for justice and generosity. 
Having been frustrated ill one of lii||inaviLh de- 
signs, and seeing nofaither cliani'c^^n to iiiinj 
Thorolf returned home one evening, mad with 
rage and vexation, ami, refusing to p/irtakeO^'- 
any supper, sat down at tlie head of the ta^p/:. 
like a stone statue, and so remained wdtlijaut 
stirring or speaking a word. The strj&iiis' 
retired to rest ; but yet Thoiolf (lujj^of 
move. In the morning, every one wa^hifirri- 
fied to find him still sitting in the place 
and attitude ; and it was whisper^? that tlie 
old man had died after a manner peculiarly 
dreadful to the Icelanders— though what may 
be the precise nature of this death is very 
doubtful. It was feared that the sjiirit of 
Thorolf would not rest in its grave unless some 
extraordinary precautions were taken ; and 
accordingly his son Arnkill, upon being sent 
for, approached the body in such a manner as 
to avoid looking upon the face, and at the 
same time enjoined the domestics to observe 
the like caution. The corpse was then re- 
moved from the chair (in tloing wdiich, great 
force was found necessary) ; the face was con- 
cealed by a veil, and the usual religious rites* 
were performed. A breach was next made 
in the wall behind the chair in whicli the 
corpse had been found ; and the body, being* 
carried through it with immense labour, was 
laid in a strongly-built tomb. All in vain. 
The spirit of the malignant old chief haunted 
the neighbourhood both night ^ and day ; 
killing men and cattle, and keeping every one 
in continual terror. ‘The pest at length be- 
came unendurable ; and Arnkill resolved' to 
remove his father’s body to some other place. 

On opening the tomb, the corpse of Thorolf 
was found with so ghastly an aspect, that he 
seemed more like a deVil than a mah ; and 
other astounding and Ifearful circtirnsiances 
soon ziumlifested themselves. ‘ Two strong 
oxen yoked to the bier oil which the 
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’ body was placed ; but they were very shortly shape of a seal-fish lifted itself up through the 
I exhausted by the weight of their burdeu. flooriii" of' Thorodd’s house, and gazed 
i Eresh beasts were then attached ; but, upon around. ' , 

, reaching the top of a steep hill, they were The terrified doniesticg having in vain 
1 seized with a sudden and uncontrollable struck at the apparition, which continued to 
terror, and, dashing frantically away, rolled rise througli the floor, Kiartan, the son of 
headlong into the valley, and were killed. At Thorodd, smote it on the head with a ham- 
every inile, moreover, the body became of a mer, and drove it gradually and reluctantly 
still greater weight ; and it was now found into the eailh, like a stake. Subsequently, 
impossible to carry it any farther, though the Thorodd and several of Ins servants were 
contein plated place of burial was still distant, drowned ; and now their ghosts were added 
The attendants therefore consigned it to the to the spectral group. Every evening, when 
earth on the ridge of the lull — an immense tlie fire wjus lighted in the great hall, Thorodd 
mound was piled over it — and the spirit of the and his companions w'ould enter, drenched 
old* man remained for a time at rest. Put and dripping, and seat themselves close to 
after the death of Arnkill,” says Sir Walter the blaze, from which they very selfishly ex- 
Sco|t, “K'egifot became again troublesome, eluded all the living inmates ; while, from the 
;! and walked forth from his tomb, to the great other side of the apartment, the ghosts of 
terror and damage of the neighbourhood, those who had died of pestilence, and who 
, slaying both herds and domestics, and driving appeared gray \\ith dust, would bend their 
the iiiliabil.aiiLs from the canton. It was way towards the same comfortable nook, 
therefoi e resolved to consume bis carcase under the leadership of Thor^r. This being 
; with fire ; for, like the Hungarian Vampyre, a very a\vkward state of ailairs in a climate 
; he, or some evil demon in iiis stead, made like Iceland, Kiartan, who was now the mas- 
I use of his mortal reliques as a vehicle ter of the bouse, caused a separate fire to be 
during the commission of these enormities, kindled for the mortals in an out-house, 
Tlie body was found swollen to a huge size, leaving the great hall to the spectres ; with 
equallijjg the corpulence of an ox. It w^as which arrangement their ghostahips seemed 
transported to tlie sea-shore with difficulty, to be satistied. Tho deaths from the pesti- 
i and there burned to ashes.” In this narra- lence continued to increase ; and every deatli 
' tiv«, wc miss the blood-sucking propensities caused an addition to the phantom army, 
of the genuine Vampyre ; but in all other Matters had now reached so serious a pitch, 
respects the resemblance is complete. that it was found absolutely necessary to take 

I The other story from tho same source has some steps against the disturbers of the 
j relation to a certain woman named Thor- neighbourhood. It was accordingly resolved 
gunna. This excellent old lady having, a to pi'oceed against them by laAv ; but, previ- 
I ^llort time ]irevious to her death, appointed ously to commencing the legal forms, Kiartan 
I one TlioroiUl her executor, and the wife of caused the unfortunate bed -furniture, which 
the said Thorodd having covetously induced had been at the bottom of all the miscliief, to 
her liusbaud to preserve some bed-furniture to h;^ burnt in sight of the spectres. A jury 
which the deceased |>articularly desired to was then formed in the gi’eat hall ; the ghosts 
have burnt, a series of ghost-visits ensued, were accused of being public nuisances within 
Tlioi’gunna requested that her body might be the mA^ng of the act in that case made and 
conveyed to a distant place called* Skalholt ; providedT^vidence was heard, and finally 
and oil the way thither her ghost appeared a sentence Vf ejectment was pronounced, 
at a house where the funeral party put up. Upon this, tl» phantoms rose ; au^ protest- 
Eut the worst visitations occurred on the ing that they had only sat there while it was 
return of Thorodd to his own house. On lawful for them to do so, sullenly *apd mut- 
tfio very night when he reached his domi- teringly withdrew, with many symptoms of 
cile, a meteor resembling a half-moon glided unwillingness. A priest then damped the room 
round the walls of the apartment in a direction with holy-water — a solemn mass was per- 
opjiosed to the apparent course of the sun (an formed, and the supernatural visitors were 
ominous sign), and remained visible until the thenceforth non est inventus, 
inmates went to bed. The spectral appearance The incident of tho seal in this narrative 
continued throughout the week ; and then one will remind the reader who has properly 
of the herdsmen went mad, evidently under studied his Corsican Brothers — and (as it is 
’ the persecutions of evil spirits. At length he customary to ask on these occasions) who has 
was found dead in his bed ; and, shortly after, not ? — of the appearance of the ghost of the 
Thoror, one of the inmates of the house, duellist as he comes gliding through the floor 
going out in tho evening, was seized by the to the tremulous music of the fiddles. The 
ghost of the dead shejiherd, and so injured whole , tale, in fact, falls in a great measure 
r by blows, that ho died. His spirit then went into tW gejneratclass of ghost stories.; but the 
into partn^hip with that of the herds- circun^twoe 0 ^ each person, as he di^, adding 
man, and togetheir phey played some very to the array the eyil spirit^, and thus 
awkward auq aljinif^gpranlrs. A, pestilence spreading out jljha mischief^ in eveij-wideniDg < 
appeared, pf, whieb^sp^y of -the , neighbours ciW!le8,^niiSj aa affinity to ibo ' 

died;, and V,e ao|fnpthmg. in .tha featnre of tbe^Brucolac au{iersti,tioi|»,.6till, 
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for the perfect specimen of the germs V&m- 
pyre, we must re veil, to the^ south-east of 
Europe. 

Sir Walter ScoW" says tliat the above “ is 
the only instance in which the ordinary ad- 
ministration of justice has been supposed to 
extend over the inhabitants of another world, 
and in which the business of exorcising 
spirits is transferred from the priest to the 
jud.^c.” 

V^oltaire, however, in treating of Vam- 
pyres, mentions a similar instance. “ It is 
in my mind,” says the Fi*eiicli wit and phi- 
losopher, “a curious fact, that judicial pro- 
ceedings were taken, in due form of law, 
conc«.' ruing those dead who had left their 
tombs to suck the blood of the little 
boys and girls of the neighbourhood, Oal- 
met relates that in ilungai'y two officers ap- 
pointed by the Emperor Charles the Sixth, 
assii^tid by the bailiff of the place, and the 
exet iitioner, went to bring to trial a Vam- 
j^re who sucked all the neighbourhood, and 
who had died six weeks before. He was 
found in his tomb, fresh, gay, with his 
eye^i open, and asking for food. The bailiff 
pronounced his sentence, and the executioner 
tortj out his heart and burnt it : after which 
the Vampyre ate no more.” 

Yollaire’s levity has here carried him (in- 
advcrteiitl}^ of course) with a smiling face into 
a very aj)pailii»g region. It is an histoncai fact 
that a sort of Vampyre fever or e})idemic sfiread 
through the wliole south-east of Europe, from 
about the year seventeen hundred and twenty- 
seven to seventeen hundred and tliirty-five. 
This took place more especially in Serviaand 
Hungary ; with respect to its manifestations 
in which latter country, Calmet, the celebrated 
author of the History of the .Bible, has left an 
account in bis Dissertations on the Ghosts 
and Vampyres of Hungary. A terrible in-j 
fection appeared to have seizedi^nn the] 
people, who died by hundreda/under thei 
belief that they were hauntpl by ^ these 
dreadful phantoms. Military* commissions 
were issued for inquiring into the matter ; 
anti the graves of the alleged Vampyres being 
opened in the presence of medical men, some 
of the bodies were found undecomposed, with 
fresh skin and nails growing iu the place of 
the old, with florid completions, and with | 
blood in the chest and abclomen. Of the truth | 
of these allegations there can be no reasonable ' 
doubt, as they rest upon tlic evidence both of 
medical and military men ; and the problem 
seems to ad iii it of only one solution. Dr. Herbert 
Mayo, in his Letters on the Truths contained 
in Popular Superstitions, suggests that the 
supemtitious belief in Vampyrism, acting 
upon persons of nervous temperaments, pre- 
disposed them to fail into thb condition called 
death-trance ; that iu that state they were 
.hastily buried ; and that, upon the graves 
being opened, they were found still alive, 
though unable to speak. In cemfirKuntion of 
this ghastly suggescion. Dr, Mayo quotes the 


following most pathetic and frightful account . 
of a Vampyre execution from an old German 
writer : — “ When they opened his grave, after 
he had been long buried, his face was found ^ 
with a colour, and his features made natural / 
sorts of movements, as if (be dead imui | 
smiled. He even opened his mouth as if ho | 
would inhale the fi-esh air. They held the j 
crucifix before him, and called in a loud voice, 

‘ See, this is Jesus Christ who reileenied your 
soul from hell, and died for you.* , After the 
sound had acted on his organs of lieai'iug, j 
and he had connected perluips some ideas with 
it, tears began to How from the dead man’s eyes. 
Finally, when, after a short prayer for 'his 
boor soul, they proceeded to hack' off his 
head, the corpse uttered a screech, ^und i 
turned and rolled just as if it had been alive , 
— and the grave was full of blood.” The 
wretched man most assuredly w'as alive ; but 
Superstition has neither brain nor heart ; and | 
so it murdered him. ij 

A story similar to the foregoing has been || 
preserved by Serjeant Maiuard, a lawyer of |! 
the reign of Charles iha Fum. ; aiul maybe i; 
hero repeated as a curums of the ‘.j 

hold which the mo-si puerile bupej-stdions ■ 
maintained in England at a coinpnra lively |j 
recent jieriod, and the infiiuaico which they |! 
were allowed to cxercbe even in so grave a jj 
matter as a trial fur murder. In the '! 

sixteen hundred and tw^enly-nino, somewhere ji 
‘ill Horlfordahire, a. married wuinaii, named ;! 
Joan Norcot, was found in bod with her 
throat cut; and, although tlie inquest which , 
was held upon her body tenniuateil in a ver- 
dict of felo-de-se, a ruimmr got about that > 

I the deceased had been murdered. The body | 

I was accordingly taken out of the grave thirty 
I days after its death, in the })rcsi*ucf) of the 
I jury and many other jktsous ; and the jury 
them changed their verdict (which had not 
I been drawn into form liy the coroner), and 
accused certain j>arties of wilful murder. 
These were tried at the Hertford Assizes, 
and acquitted ; “but,” anys the sJerjeaut, “so 
much against the evidence, that the Judge 
(Harvy) let 'fall his opinion that it were 
better an appeal were brought than so foul a 
murder should escape unpunished.” In con- 
sequence of this, “ they were tried on the 
appeal, which was brought by the young 
cliiid against his father, grandfather, and 
aunt, and her husband, Okemnii ; and, be- 
cause the evidence was so strange, I took . 
exact; and parlicular notice of it. It was as K 
folio we th, viz. : After the matters above men- 
tioned and related, an ancient and grave per- 
son, minister of the parish -where the fact was 
committed, being sworn to give evidence^ ac- , 
cording to the custom, deposed, that the body ; 
being taken out of the grave, thirty days ^ 
after the party’s, death, ^ml lying on the 
grass, and the four defemants present, they 
wei'e required, each of them, ip touph the 
dead body. Okemon’s wife fell im her kttees, ; 
and prayed God to show token gif their inno- (J 
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t cency, or to some such purpose ; but her very 
I [ /.<?., precise] words I forgot. The appellers 
j, did touch tlic* dead body; whereupon, the 
^ brOAV of the dead, which was of a livid or 
ijl carrion colour (that was the verbal expres- 
j) siou in the terms of tlie witness) began to 
liavo a dew or gentle sweat, which ran down 
in drops on tJio face, and tho brow turned 
!; and changed to a lively and fresli colour, and 
; the dead opened one of her eyes, and shut it 
I agiiiii ; and this opening the eye was done 
;! three several times. She likewise thrust out 
I the or marriage- finger three times, and 
])nlled . it _ in again; and the linger riropl 
! blooTl fix)m it on the gra-^s.”* This being 
' ^ con linn od by^tho witness’s brother, also a 
clerg.ynian ; and otlier evidence (of a morei 
, human character, but, as it a])pcars to us, 
very insullicieut) having been iirlduced ; Oke- 
nnii v^as ac(]uittcd, and the tlirce other 
pnsoueis were found guilty : a result which 
there can little (juostimi was mainly 
bi ought about by the inoiislrous story of the 
sei'iie at the exhnmation.t Tliatthe details of 
that story were exaggerated, according to the 
Miperstilioiis liabit of tiie times, seems obvious; 
Liul the (puM'v arises, \Niiether the body of the 
woman might not really have been alive. 
It IS true that thirty days had elapsed since 
lier ajjparent deatli ; but some of the alleged 
Vai^pyros supposctl by Dr, Mayo to have 
been buried alive had been in their graves 
thiee months when their condition w^as in- 
sp(‘c1cd. N’ot being possessed of the requisite 
medical knowledge, wc will fjrbear to pro- 
nounce whether or not life could be sustained, 
under such circumstances, fur so great a 
Icngtii of time ; but what seems fatal to the 
supposition, in the last instance, is the fact of 
the woman having had her throat cut. 

' '^^iunpyl■es have often been introduced into 
ro nance. There is an old Anglo-Saxon poem 
on the subject of a Yampyre of the Fens ; 
and the Jkiron von Haxthausen, in his work 
on Transcaucasiii, has told a story of one of 
these gentry, which may be here appended as 
a sort of pleasant burlesque after the fore- 
' going tragedies; — “'J'here once dwelt in a 
cavern in Armenia a Vampyre, called Dak- 
hanavar, who could not endure any one to 
penetrate into the mountains of .IJlmish 
AltbLeiii, or count their valleys. Every one 
who attempted this had, in the night, his 
blood sucked by the monster from the soles 
I of his feet, until he died. Tho Vampyre was, 
however, at last outwdtted by two cunning 
fellows. They began to count the valleys, 
and when night came on they lay down to 


* The blcodiug of the dead body of a murdci’ed 
person upon the aifi>roftch of tho murderer is an old 
/opitiion, to^ which Bacon, in ]iis Natural Hihtory, 
Beetiis inclined tft ^ve Bouie weight. 

+ The natee from which this story is derived, were 
wiade by tlwi ^eijeant f^oia what he himself heard on 
thu tiiul. (iSee the OehtlDiiiaii’s ^eigaxine fisr July, 
ibsi.) , , 


sleep, — taking care to place themselves with | 
the feet of thq one under the head of the | 
other.” (Liow hoik could have mamiged to do j 
this, we leave to the rcadei^s ingenuity to ex- j 
plain.) “In the nii;ht, the monster came, 
felt as usual, and found a liead ; then lie felt | 
at the other end, and found ;i. head there also, j 
‘Well,’ cried he, ‘T have gone through (.he j 
whole three hundred and sixtv-six valleys of | 
these mountains, and have sucked the blood 
of people without end ; but nevcj- j^ct did I j 
find anyone with two heads and no feet!’ I 
So saying, he ran away, and was never mure '( 
seen in tJial country; but ever after the Ij 
jieople have known that the mountain has 1| 
three hundred and sixty-six valleys.” j 

In iSoulh America^ a species of bat is found, 
which sucks the 1)1 ood of people while asleep i 
(lulling them with Iho fanning of its wings j 
(luring the operation), and which is called the ; 
Vam]>yre bat from that circumstance. If 
this creature bedonged to Jkirope, we should ; 
be inclined to regard it as the origin of the ' 
Vampyre fable. ^ j 
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There is a custom, i have been told, pre- 
valent among the junior olficers on board some 
of her Majestj^’s sliips of uar, and by means 
of which the monotony of cockjiit life is 
agreeably diversified, called “swop.” When 
a swop takes place, tlic cohtents of the 
youngsters’ sca-chcst are strewn on the 
cabin table, and an ingenious and ex- | 
citing scene of baj’ter ensues, of gold-laced : 
bauds against jars of mixed pickles ; sup- ' 
plies of stationery against raxor-slrops aud 
shaving - brushes ; cornats - a- ] »i.slon against ; 
quadrants; and locks of sweethearU’ hair '• 
against clasp-knives — a llageolefc, a clothes- |l 
brush, or a cake of chocolate, being occa- ij 
sioually^^^'own into a bargain by way of •• 
ballast orN^ke- weight. Swop may also, li 

perhaps, be recognised by some of my young 
friends now ol lately at home for the Olirist- I 
mas vacation as a Ikvouiite half-holiday 
pastime at the establishments where they 
receive their educatiou, and where (it is to be 
hoped) none but the* sons of gentlemen are 
received. I retain^ myself, lively remiais- | 
cences of my school 8Woj>s. In these the i 
chief articles quoted were tofiy, plum-cake. | 
peg-tops, marbles, pocket-combs, Jew’s-harps, 1 
slate-pencil, white mice, silk- worms, trowser- | 
stra^is (much coveted, these), comnlon prayer- 1 
books, and il lustrated copies of the Adventures j 
of Philip yufirll, together with twopenny i 
cakes of water-colours, of which dragoni ! 
blood and saturnine red were most m 
demand ; <^hiedy, I think, by reason of their ! 
romantic and adventurous names, and not 
with any reference to their artieile uses. 

At a Ifu^gC'pubhc school, also, of which I 
know 8ohtethmg<^^ large thiit its ^^^<JUl(stor8 
had quite ioiled in keeping pace wit^ the re- * 
qnkfeiiMuits of the boys, anefin t^e mkayour < 
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had dropped behind a trifle of two hundred 
years or so — swop existed, and flourished ex- 
oeediugly under the name oV pledging, the 
bai'ter being inuii^ly confined to tl»e provisions 
furnished to the pupils by the establishment, 
^llius the boys jdedged their dinner pudding 
against potatoes — their meat against pudding. 
Pledging in this form was sanctioned by the 
authorities ; but there was also much illegal 
bartering, detection in which (there was a 
legend that one boy had })ositively pledged 
his leathern small-clothes — a relic of monastic 
costume — against a pair of tumbler pigeons), 
subjected the contrabandist to the punish- 
ment of the rod. 

Lest I should be betrayed into an elaborate 
essay upon the different forms of barter 
current among ancient and modern nations — 
from Hercules s whopping the deliverance of 
Troy from the Sea Monster against Laome- 
don s thorougli-bred horses ; from the mess 
of pottage for which Esau pledged his birth- 
right to Jacob, to the swojis in usage between 
the burghers of the Manhattoes and tlie 
Indians in the early days of the culony of 
New York — when a Lutchmaii’s fpot was 
by mutual agreement understood to weigh 
ten pounds — I may as well, and at once, 
explain what connection exists ^ between 
swops and Mr. Pipe’s friend. 

Some friends of mine who live, as I do, in 
a large gloomy hotel in the (.^uartier Latin, 
and in the fair city of Lutetia ; when, tlie 
weather is too wet for a walk on tlie boule- 
vards or for study at the Bibliothoque 
Imp6riale ; when the Palais Hoy ale has no 
delights, the billiard-tables no charms, and 
the Eriglisli newspapers (as it frequently 
happens) have been stopjied by the police, 
and there is nothing worth reading (which 
there scarcely ever is) in the French journals ; 
when I myself have invoked the Muses in 
vain, and find that they persistjjrf keeping 
themselves coy at the very Mount 

Pai’iiassus — Lempridre oixlyt knows how 
many thousand miles off; hnd when my 
neighbour tlie doctor with the beard has 
deferred till to-morrow his visit to the dis 
«ecting-room of the clamart (which visit he 
has been deferring abdut three hundred luid 
forty times a-year for the last three) ; are 
accustomed to meet in a cheerful seiierunt, 
and kill the hours with swop. Few tilings 
are too exalted or too humble for our com- 
mercial interchanges ; and a complete da- 
-^uerreotype apparatus has been known to be 
in the market af the same time with a vil- 
lanous clay-pipe never before worth more 
tlian a sous, but now supposed to possess 
49ome extrinsic value bjrhavmg been smoked 
ill! it is very dirty. Swops are also made of 
boots, clothes, small articles of jewellery, 

‘ postage-stamps (which are always in great 
demand among foreign sojourners in Paris, 
and though always on sale cannot always be 
bpught)f pomatum, surgical inslruments, .and 
especially books. Foi', a studious man cannot 


read, with pleasure, any but his own 
books ; and as his means forbid him to 
accumulate a large library, swop comes to 
his aid very usefully and pleasantly ; and 
when he has well read and meditated one / 
book, through, he Ciin exch.-^nge it for another. 
The prices demanded and the value placed 
upon ai-ticles are frequently somewhat, fanciful 
and capricious. Coals are not always coals, 
but occasionally run up almost as high as 
diamonds ; and it is now and then necessary 
to threaten an appeal to the tribunal of 
Cflosar, represented by the marchand d’habita 
or old clothesinan, who is always hovering 
about the courtyard below, like a vukiire, 
with three hats and a moustache. 1 recently 
became the possessor, at a perfectly exorbitant ’ 
rate of barter, of a certain cross-barred 
velvet Avaistcoat — the transaction being 
saddled with the additional disadvantage of 
its being impossible to wear the garment 
with propriety in any t»t' the capitals of 
Europe in wlilch i pioj) 0 .^e to take up my 
residence. The waistcoat (which would bo 
really a most splendid and elTectivcly ornate 
article of a-pparel if it had a new back and 
were looked after a little about the j>ockcls 
and button-holes), is a.s well known in tlie 
Hue du Palais de Laeeken at Brussels, as on the 
Boulevard des Italiens ; in the Cafe Grecco 
! in Home, as on the Glacis at Vienna. It has 
been on the press in Lomlon — on tbc inanJy 
chest of more tlian one sub-editor — at difle- 
rciit intervals during the last forty months ; 
and, as I am not just now j^repared with the 
]»a8sage-money to Constantinople (and even 
there I <laresay our own correspondent, come 
from the Crimea to Pera to jmrehase a 
stove, a fnr ti}>pet, and a pair of Ainencaii 
over-shoes, would recognise it immediately), 
the only European capital where I can see a 
chance of wearing it without the risk of 
detection in having aecond-liand clothes upon 
me, is V cnice. I liope to go there shortly ; 
and should y<m happen to go there too, and 
see an untidy man in a ci-oss-barred vedvet 
waistcoat sauntering about tlie Place of St. 
Mark, gazing at the dusky JIucal Palace, 
and the muddy canal, and the black gon- 
dolas, you may witli tolerable cei-timde 
affirm the wearer to be the writer of ths 
paper. ^ 

Swop and the cross-barred vest were the 
means of my being introduced to Mr, Pope’s 
friend. For, as 1 grumbled a little at the 
terms demanded for the transfer of the wals- 
coat, its original possessor, touched, perhajis 
by compunction, perhaps by generosity, * 
offered to throw into the bargain ns a bonne-, 
boiiche, pot-de-bin, or bonus, a copy of 
Fenton. And who the plank,” I asked, 

“ is Fenton 1 ” . 

Whereupon, he handed a. little starved^, 
duodeeixpo volume, wil^h tarnished, gilt edges, 
and bound in mott^ted;>^fy the ragg[^, state of 
which suggested thpt’ieveral penkanvee <>f the j 
last century had^ heen , ^r^ehed , upon it* ' 
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Openinfj it, I found, by the title page, 

1 the book to be The Poetical Works of Elijah 
I Fciitoh : With the Life of the Author. Em- 
V bellished with Superb Engravings. Tjondon : 
Printed for the Booksellers. Seventeen 
hundred and odd. The superb engravings 
I found comprised in one bald little ])late, 
in Avliich an overgrown Cupid was repre- 
sented fighting in a most ungallant manner 
for llie possession of a bow with a lady with 
powdei-ed hair, a short waist, and no shoes or 
stockings. The superb engraving was sur- j 
rounded by a border, in which more bows and 
arrows, a comic mask, some clouds, tlie 
Roman fasces, a wreath of laurel, and the 
. Royal arms, were tastefully intermixed. 
Lastly, on tlie fly-leaf of the cover, it was 
• recorded that Samuel Burrell was the happy 
))Ossessor of Fenton lifty-seven years ago — 
said Samuel, in tlie j)ri(lo of possession, ex- 
pressing the most uncharitable wishes towards 
whoever stoic this book. Beneatli, there was 
some little private trade-mark — a largo 
figure of four and a small tl; which, together, 
led me to suppose that the book must have 
been, in the long run, stolen from Burrell, or 
that after bis death it bad betui, at the .sale 
of his effects, disposed of by ])ublie auction, 
and that ultimately it had been offered for 
sale at a bookstall for fourpenoe. 

Hfiw, who was Fenton 1 I hope ladies and 
gentlemen will not be ashamed to avow 
their ignorance if they never beard of Fenton 
before. A man may have read eight lionrs 
a day for half a century and have never 
read Fenton ; a man may be as wise as 
Solomon, and Fenton still be a .sealed book to 
him. I came across, the other day, .some re- 
marks of Fuller’s about schoolmastei-.s. He 
mentions “ that gulf of learning, Bishop 
ATulrews.” How many ordinarily well-read 
men could tell anything now about Bishop 
An (hews, and his gulf of learning 1 The 
gulf has swallowed nim up altogether, and 
he is learned at the bottom of Lethe. 

All that I had ever known of Fenton be- 
I fore I took his poetical works in the swop 
with the cro.ss- barred waistcoat, was that his 
life had been written by Doctor Johnson in 
the Lives of the Poets, and that I had always 
skipped it in turning over that voluminous 
work in quest of the glorious biographies of 
Milton and Savage ; next, that Fenton had | 

1 something to do with Pope. Whether he was i 
jj Pope’s Homer, or one of the heroes of Pope’s : 
Dunciad, I was, Heaven help me, quite uncer- 
tain. I am proud now, after studying his life, 
to inform my readers that he was Mr. Pope’s 
friend. 

i I know, now too, that Mr. Pope^s friend was 
the hero of a joke~a joke, not quite seasoned 
f enough for the spicy company of Joe Miller, 
but risible ^otigh to And admission to some 
“ Wit’s, (X)mp&toh,^ dr TOolleciuto of humour- 
ous and 

‘‘FentbhJ’^ ' **was one 

day in the odtiip^y 


and Ford* a clergyman, at that time too well 
known, whose abilities, instead of furnislung 
convivial merrinient to the voluptuous and 
dissolute, might have eiiaWed him to excel 
among the virtuous and tlie wise. They de- 
termined all to see ‘‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” which was acted that night ; and 
Fenton, as a draniatic poet, took them all to 
the stage door, where the doorkeeper inquir- 
ing who they were, was told they were three 
very necessary men : J^orcl, Broome, and Fen- 
ton ; as composing a part of the cliaracters 
in the comedy : and it is to bo observed Ihat 
the n.'iine in the play which Pope restored to 
Brook was then Broome. It is not stated 
whether the door-keeper admitted the three 
very necessary men for their joke’s sake ; nor 
do I know of what stiilf, penetrable or not, j 
the janitors of theatres were made of in the 
reign of Queen Anne ; l)Ut I should not 
counsel any huimuinst of the present day to , 
es.say penetration tlimugh the stage door of ‘ 
a London theatre on the strength of a witti- | 
cism. 1 am afraid, even, that the funniest of ; 
government clerks, if his name happened to il 
be Box, and liis friend’s, in the i)ost-ottice, || 
C'Jox, would be sternly refused ingress at the |j 
stago-door of tbe Lyceum, were he to claim I'l 
admission on the score of self and friend 
being two “ very necessary men,” | 

Let us see how Elijah Fenton came to bo j 
Mr. Pope’.s Iriend, and wh.at his friendship j 
brought hirn. it appears by my book, the j 
narratives of Jacobs and Shiels, and the I 
Life by Doctor »3ohnson, that Elijah was de- j 
scended from an ancient and honourable I 
family at Shelton, near Newcastle-under- j 
Lyne; that bis father possessed a con.siderable i 
estate, but that ho, being a younger son, was j 
precluded from heirship ; wa.s educated at a 1 
grammar school ; then entered as a student 
at Jesim College, Cambridge ; but retaining 
an attJ^jjment to the family of the Stuarts | 
refused tol^alify himself for public employ- j 
ment by taking the necessary oaths, and left |! 
the university without a degree. The mala- 
droit Elijah thus managed to make a stumble 
upon tlie very threshold of life. As a non- 
juror he was not even eligible for the post of 
a tide-waiter, or a parish constable. Medio- 
crity seemed determined to mark him for her 
own. • 

I “ As obscurity,” his biographer finely re- 
I marks, “ is tho inseparable attendant upon 
poverty” (of which L am not quite certain, 
though 1 know that poverty is the inseparable 
attendant upon obscurity), *Hhe incidents of 
his life cannot be accurately traced fi'oin year 
to year, or the means traced from which he 
derived a suppoit.” With what sonoVems 
comprehensiveness does the historian gloss 
over Mr. Pope’s friend’s probably* desperate 
battlO'for bread. Poor Elijah 1 WhoshaUsay 
how many times be slept upon bulks, br 
among tire tsabbage stalks in .FlecA Market, 
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or walked the elrpols all niglit shelterless ! 
How many tiinoH ht* refected his famished 
sid^s at a St. l Milos’s cook-ahop; or fancied he 
cdnld choke, likesOtway, with a penny roll, if 
he only had a penny to ]mrehase a roll to 
choke himself withal. Did he ever enact 
griliins, shijm, or TowtM’s of Bnlx;!, at the 
‘Miiotion ’■ ])lays at Bartholonv'w Fair, like 
that other poet, the iinlia])|)y Fik.'inah Settle? 
AVas he ever one of Swift’s J^ittle Britain 
translators that lav thrc<" in a bo<l ? AVas he 
one of the historians that Mi', (kirll kept at 
! the p\Ti.l>lic house in i lolhorii, and fed on tripe 
I and strong waters? Jle lived somehow this 
I poor non-juring imMlioere man ; for, he lived 
I to be tutor to tlie K:\vl of Orrery, the re- 
j nowned translator «>f Fiiiiv, and afterwards 
j to be master of the chanty school at Seven 
j Oaks in Kent, wliicli situaVion he quitted in 
I seventeen jiniuli'ed and ten, through the per- 
j suasion of Mr. St. dohn, afterwards Lord 
I Buliiigbroke, who made him promises of a 
! more Jionourable and profitable employment, 
“in j'rocess of lime, ’I quote his biographer 
here, “ as he became mor<i and more attached 
to the innse.s, whom he had courted from early 
life, he became more moder.ate in his j»olitical 
opinions ; for though a non-juror he was 
lavish in his enlogiunis on Oiieori jAinie, and 
i extolled the name of Maribovough beyond 
i the very eclio of a])plause.” Poor Fenton ! 

J w*as he not getiing liuiigry ? AA^as it not 
natural for the poetical non-juror, condemned 
; to teach the charity-school hoys of Seven 
, Oak,s, and to dance the young Eiirl of Orrery 
like a boar tlirongh his Jiumanities — Ah ! if 
j the truth were kiHAVii, I w’ill be bound that 
I honest El ij ah had more to do wi th Pliny angli- 
; cised than the renowned translator cared to ad- 
I mit — to yearn a little after the loaves and 
j fishes ? Though <^ueen Aiine occupied the 
1 throne of King James, is it not natural that 
; an empty stomach of years’ staiidi*^ should 
i at last thaw the Jacobite ice inV^ stream of 
lavish eulogiums, and tune tye High Tory 
I harp to extol the name of the# AVhig Marl- 
I borough beyond the very echo of applause ? 

: Even more than this did Elijah do. He tes- 
I tified bis regard for the Cliurchill family, in 
j Florelio, an elegiac pastoral on the death of 
I the great captain’s son, the Marquis of Bland- 
ford ; in which Doctor Johnson observes, ‘‘he 
could be prompted only by respect or kindness, 
for neither the Duke nor Dutchess desired 
the praise, or liked the cost of patron- 
age.” I am sorry to H.ay that I am at issue 
with Bolt Court upon this point. John 
Churchill, the great Duke of Marlborough, 
could swallow anything. Blue ribbons, gar- 
ten^, places, pensions, coronets, palaces, jiar- 
, liamentary grants, pilferings from the soldiers’ 
pay, and pi'ofits upon their shirts and fire- 
lockB : his great iivarice had stomach for them 
" alL He was more bespattered with praise 
(as, afterwards with obloquy), than any man 
of nis age ; and it is to be j>reBU]ned that he 
ilk^ as nltich to be praised as to be General-* 


issimo of the allied forces, and proprietor of 
Blenheim. And In's Duchess “ Old Sarah,” 
is the Doctoi* lo assert that she dis- 
liked praise? AA^asshenot a woman — was ^ 
she not a Ducliess — a Duchess, living in the ^ 
d:iy.s when DuchC'^ses were estimated by 
poets (at so many g(dd jheces per line) as 
something very little short of divinities ! 

It might l>avc bec'ii the Duchess of Marl- 
borough’s chajdaiu (for reverend IVaisers were 
multi])lied exceedingly in tho.se days), who, 
preaching a funeral sermon over a deceased 
Peereas, took occasion to inform Ins congrega- 
tion that “ he had no doubt that her Grace was 
at that moment occupying thal distingiushed 
position in Heaven to which lier exalted rank, . 
and shining virtues entitled her ! ” Close-fisted, 
moreover, as Duchess Sarah may Jiave been, • 
she would scarcely ha ve grudged a meal of vic- 
tuals in the kitchen of -L.larl borough House, 
and half a score of ]>road pieces to the aiithor 
of Florelio. 

In seventeen Inmdred and nine, Elijah 
Fenton acquired Ihe e.steem of tin' literati. 
He also fic':iuired the esleem of Soulhenie, 
and lastly the fnenddiip of a blfh* cTOoked 
catholic genlleunn, wlio li\ed in a liUle house 
with a grotto at Twickcidi.am, from wlnnice, 
now and tlum, he rode tn town in a little 
coach — and who was calle i Alt^'aTulcr Pojie. 
The little waspish, s]>i(efu], i;ind-]iearle/l b;ird 
w'as the first to patronise and ])it oti tliebnck 
the forlorn Eiijali. They mu- 1 hr<vo been a 
curious couple. Fenton was a (all, bulky, 
gross, lazy man, on wdiom his laLullady’s cnti- 
cisra was, “ that Jie would lie a-bod, and be 
fed with a spoon.” His <;lothes were not 
good ; his wig was probably uncombed, Ids 
shoes down at liefd, his buckles rusty, his 
ateenkivk unbleached. D e was “ V(‘ry sluggish 
and sedeniarjV’ says the biognipher, ‘^rose 
late, and when he once had sat down to his 
books, would not geC u]) again.” He must 
have been a sort (J dull, heavy book, tliia 
Elijah, in uni'eadable type, that went down to 
oblivion with most of its leaves uncut. 

Elijah was not tired, i)oor fellow, of dedica- 
tions yet. To a collection of ^joems called 
the Oxford and Cambridge Verses he ju’efixed 
a very elegant dedication to Lionel, Earl of 
Dorsei and Middlesex ; and in seventeen 
hundred and sixteen he produced his Ode to 
Lord Gower. Mr. Pope hastened to sliow 
his friendship on the occasion, by stamping 
the poem with his approbation. He jiro- 
nouncod it to the next ode in the English 
language to Diyden’s Alexander’s I'east. 
Here are a few of Elijah’s lines, taken at 
random from the Ode :* — 

From Volga’s banks th’ impeiioiis Czar 

Loada forth liia puny ^oops to war, « 

Fond of the softer southern sky,: 

The Soldan galls th’ coast, 

But soon the mUorOii||X|il^ tnooney host ^ 

Before the victor oroM shall fly. > 

Hmnpli ! Itfi^ereant mooneyvbosi. Again i 
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O Cower ! lliroiigrli .all tlmt deslinetl space 
Wbat breath the pow’rg allot to luo 
Shall sing the mi Uu s of tliy race, 

• United and complete in tlicc. 

Fancy the nnforliinato hanl cx.]iausting 
his lung's until llie day of his death, in one 
nnccii-sijjg ptoaii of praLse 'of the J tight Hon- 
ourablo John Loi'd Gower ! The Udo ends 
with a desoriptioii of “Honour’s Pright 
Dome,” where 

Phocion, La‘liu!<, C.ipcl, Hyde, 

With Falkland seatetl near Ins side, 

prophesy the ha[)ider fame of his Lordship ; 
whilpo the nin.so to iveciv^o liis radiant name, 
selects a whiljr 

The 0<lo to Ijortl Gower, T opine, can only 
be called the next to itlexaiuh'r's Feast 
upon the prineip)l<j (hat v/heii there c'lro two 
hoys in a cl.'iss tiud one is at the top of it, the 
second l>o) IS ihe next. t,o him. 

Mr. Pojie’s (rieiidshii) soon afterwards 
sliow'e.l i(s“ir to Klij.ih in re com men ding him 
to the notice ofiMr. Secretary Graggs, who 
eiigaged liim ns a sort of half-.secretnry . half- 
literary coin])auioTi, Tim ])oet liH<i Jiow had 
some jn'o.speet ot e.i.sc and pleiity, for, to 
quote .Johnson ngnin, “ Kentonliad merit, and 
Grnggs jiad giui'-i'o-iiy ; which is as much 
a,s to say tlmt i'’ruton ha<l leet and Craggs 
hoots ; or Fenton a ‘ttmiaeli and Cracgshccf. 
Put FaU' never se-. in-nl tired of making Elijah 
a rival of nrad the unlucky, for, Mr. Oi’aggs 
besides liaving gonevsity had also the small 
pox — of whicli lu* du d, h‘a\ ing Mr. Poi>e’B un- 
fortunate friend stranded again, 

'Mi. Pope, untiring in liis friendship, soon 
afterwarils set Fenton Inird at work in trans- 
lating tlic OilyssoN , in which he had for coacl- 
ju(<jr anoUicr friend of Mr. Pope — Mr. 
fhoome. Fenton translated four books; 
Prooiue translated eight, besides writing all 
the notes. “The judges of poetry,” says 
Johnson “have never been able to diatingjuish 
their books from those of Pope." Lucky 
Fenton and Proome ! If they had not had the 
advantage of Mr. Pope's friendship, or .had 
failed in their translations, I wince to think 
what pitlabh.' figures Mr. Pope’s friends would 
have cut in Mr. Foik’s Dnnciad. Gildon’s 
debts and Dennis’s want of dinners would 
have been as nothing compared to the scarifi- 
cations they wouhi have received. 

In seventeen twenty-three, Fenton did 
what most dull men, and all unlucky men, 
do. You may think I mean that he mar- 
ried. Not exactly that, but he wrote a play. 

It was a f>ouderous production — a tragedy 
— founded upon, the story of Herod and Ma*- 
riamne, related in tho Spectator, and taken 
from Josephus. Mariamne is written in hues 
.of ten syllables, It as long, alow, lazy, dull, 
uniform— a Bridgewater canal ofV pla-y. 

I’oiiton is said to ha'VO beep assisted by 
Southern®, with m^y bittis as to incident and 
stage effect ; the of the canal was 

not much inaproyed iSerehy, howevei*. , 


When Mariamne was presented to Colley 
Cibber, the monarch of the .st:ige not only 
rejected it, bul’addtMl insolenco to i]ll)>eralit,y, 
advising the author to direst hii atiention to 
some industrious piii-.suit, in order to o])tain ' 
that subsistence which he in vaiu expected i 
from his poetical eflbr ts. I siipjiose lie ad- 1 
vised Fenton to turn to bellovvs-immding for ; 
a livelihood. The manager was iusolenl, as | 
managers ordinarily are ; but not altogether 
wrong. Managers seldom ai’c. 

However, Mariamne, produced at the i 
rival theatre, succeeded, even beyond its | 
author’s expectations ; the profits accrniug j 
from it amounted to nearly a thousand jiound.s. ' 

Here we have at last, Elijah Fenton, the 
favourite of fortune. After ignoring Ids 
existence for years, the fickle goddess at length 
smiled upon him. A thousand golJen ! 
pounds! What did Elijah with his lump of 
money 1 Did he purchase an annuity ; did be 
invest his capital in South Sea Stock — like 
Gay — and win or lose mon' lliousfind.s ; did 
he lend it out at usury, or hide it in a hole in 
the ground ? Alas ! no. Fortune tlircw the 
lump of gold at him much an on(‘ ju lts a 
dog with marrow-bones. She hurt him wJiile ' 
she enriched him. The tliousand pounds wi re j 
not destineil to become the foundation cd’ a | 
plum or even to b * modestly put out at in- 
terest to gild the tops of tin? trees of honest ’ 
Elijah’s winter. It is I'ccurJed that our 
author appropriated the sum to the dis- 
charge of a debt, incur re<l by jinrcliasing 
many expensive aidicdcs, for supporting an 
appearance necessary for his attendance at 
court. 

Oh vanity ! Oh fallacy of luiinau wishes, 
hopes, and labours ! Oh gold, turned to dry 
leaves 1 A few glass coaches, full bottomed j 
wigs, silver hilted swords, clouded canes, and i 
red heeled shoes ; a diamond snuff-box, per- ! 
haps ; 5^hina monster or two, given as i 
presents to^^ady Bub or the Honourable 
Miss Betty ; t ride in my Loi'd’s chariot ; a 
card for my Aady’s Drum ; a night at the 
Groom-porters’; a squeeze at St. James’s at 
n birthday drawing-room; and Elijah’s only 
windfall had taken to itself wings, and fiown ; 
away 1 

In vain, Elij ah, didst thou afterwards edit an * | 
edition of Milton’s Poems, with a biography J 
of the poet, written with tenderness and | 
integrity. In vain didst thou publish an i 
elegant edition of Waller, with notes so | 
drearily extended by long quotations from 
Clarendon, bringing upon thee in after years 
the censure of the stem critic who wrote j 
Basselas ; and who says grimly that, “illus- ! 
trntions drawn from a book so easily con- I 
suited, should be made by reference rather ^ 
than transcription.” Fast wert thou sinking 
into the miserable condition of- a bookseller^ . 
hack ; when the friendly Pope once more ^ 
stepped forth^ only indeed to rescue thee from 
Grab Street, by restoring thee tO th^ 
dsm profeuaiciii of beer-leii^. 
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Poor Fenton seems through life to have 
been endeavouring to shake out of his hand 
the birch and ferule of the ^pedagogue, but 
always failed. "Jibe last kind office done for 
him by his friend at Twickenham was to 
procure liira em])loyment witli Lady Trnnihal, 
widow of Sir William Trumbal, to superin- 
tend the education of her son, whom he first 
directed in his studies at home, and .after- 
wards attended ” to Cambridge. When the 
young heir was fairly licked into shape, Elijah 
was not turned adrift, hut, being found a 
harmless, easy, useful, willing kind of man, 
her lady.ship retainetl Inn) in her household 
at Eastham])ton, in Berkshire, as auditor of 
her accounts, Jle ])asscd the" remainder of 
Ills life in a “ pleasing retirement,” and died 
at the seat of Ijady Trumbal in seventeen 
hundred and tllirt3^ He had written a 
tragedy, translated the Odyssey, educated the 
‘‘renowned translator of Pliny,” .ai>peared at 
Court, produced an Ode “next to Alexander’s 
Feast,” possessed a thousand pounds, and 
been the friend of Mr, Po])e, He ended his 
days “ in a pleasing retirement ” — in a posi- 
tion something between that of a pensioner 
and a house-steward ; checking the accounts 
of Mrs. Frugal the housekeeper ; auditing 
the incomings and outgoings of Mr. Spigot, 
the butler’s cellar, and Dorothy Draggletail’s 
dairy. I daiv say he took the vice-cliair at 
a rent- dinner witli inucli dignity and affa- 
bility, and there wore those famous court 
clothes, in the purchase of which his thousand 
pounds had melted away like smoke. 

Mr. Po])e’s friendship did not end with his 
friend’s life. He behaved most handsomely 
to Lis memory. In a letter to his other 
friend, Mr. Lroome, he says, speaking ofj 
Fenton, “ No man better bore the approaches 
of his dissolution (as 1 am told-), or with less 
ostentation yielded up his being. . .He died 
as he had lived, with secret thoucJi^ufficient 
contejitment. . . As to his otlw?faflairs, he 
died poor but honest (!), leavii^ no debts or 
legacies, except of a few piunds to Mr. 
Trumbal and my lady, in token of respect, 
gratitude, and mutual esteem, I shall with 
pleasure take upon me to draw this amiable, 
quiet, deserving, unpretending Christian and 
philosophical character in his epitaph.” 

Here is the philosophical character as 
drawn by Mr. Pope ; 

' This modest stone, wlmt few vain marbles can. 

May truly say, Hero lies an honest man; 

>A poet blessed beyond the poet's fate, 

Wbopa Heaven kept secret from tlie proud and gicat, 
Foo to loud praise and friend to Icai-ned ease, 

Oonteftt with science in the vale of peace. 

Calmly be looked on either side, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to feat ; 

Frointi nature’s temp’i-ate feast rose satisfied, 

Thank’d Heav’n that he liv'd and that he died. 

9iich is the testimony of Pope. 

I am sorry ; I really am very sorry ; but I 
must add one more extract ii'oni a letter 


which does not plact^ the friendship of Mr, 
Pope in quite so shining a light. 

“ Mr. Fenton,” says Lord Orrery, in a letter 
to a friend written iti seventeen hundred and 
fifty-six, “ was my tutor ; he tauglit me to read i 
English, and attended me through the Latin 
tongue from the ago of seven to thirteen 
yeans. He translated double the number of 
books in tJie Ody^asey that Pope has owned. 
His reward was a trifle — an arnint trifle. 11© 
has even told me that he thought Po])e feared 
him more than he loved him. He liad no 
opinion of Pope’s heart, and declared him to 
he, in the words of Bishop AUcrbiiry, ‘mens 
ciirva in corpore cuivo’ — a crooked mind in 
a crooked body'. Poor Fenton died of a 
great easy chair and two bottles of port a‘ 
day. He was one of the worthiest and most 
modest men that ever belonged to the court 
of A])ollo.” 

Such is tlie testimony of Lord Orrery. I 
wonder wdiose is the true one — Pope’s 
or his ! 

So, this ia all I have to set down .about 
Mr. Pope’s friend. I hope e, great many^ 
people know mnob moie about lum than t 
do ; should the contraiy be the some 

day, when the lives of (Ibsciiroj um Viroiuui 
come to be written, these i)ages may" serve 
the liistorian in some stead, 

SUPPOSINC. 

SurrosiNO that a gentleman named Mr, 
Sidney Herbert wore to get up in the Houses 
of Commons, to make the best case he could 
of a system of misiuanagement that had fille<l 
all England with grief and shame : 

And HUi)posing that this gentleman were to 
expatiate to the House of Common.s on the 
natural helplessness of our English sohliers, 
consequent on their boots being made by one 
man, their clothes by another, their houses 
by another, and so forth — blending a senti- 
mental political economy with lied Tape, in 
a very singular manner : 

I wonder, in such case, whether it would 
be out of order to suggest tlie homely fact 
tliat indeed it is not the custom to enlist the 
English Boldier in liis cradle ; that there 
really are instances of his having been some- 
thing else befoi’e becoming a soldier; and 
that perhaps there is not a Regiment in the 
service but includes within its ranks, a num- 
ber of men more or less expert in every 
handicraft-trade under the Sun, 
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. PRINCE BULL. A FAIRY TALE. 


Once upon a time, and of course it was in I 
the Golden Age, and I Lope you may know 
when that was, for I am sure I don’t, though 
1 have tried hard to find out, there lived in a 
rich and fertile country, a powerful Prince 
wliosc name was Bull, lie had gone through 
a great deal of fighting in his time, about all 
sorts of things, including nothing ; but, had 
gradually settled down to be a steady, peace- 
able, good-natured, corpulent, rather sleepy 
Prince. 

, This Puksaiit Prince was married to a 
I lovely Princess whoso name , was Pair Free- 
i doni. »She had brought him a large fortune, 
and had borne him an inirnenae number ol 
cRddren, and had set them to spinning, and 
farming, and engineering, and soldiering, and 
saiioring, and doctoring, and lawyering, and 
preaching, and all kinds of trades. The cofiers 
of Prince Bull were full of treasure. Ids cellars 
wei'e crammed with delicious wines from all 
])arta of the world, the richest gold and silver 
plate that ever was seen adorned his side- 
boards, his sons were strong, his daughters 
were h.'indsome, and in short you migliL have 
snp[)osed that if there over lived upon earth 
a fortunate and happy Prince, the name of 
that Prince, take him lor all in all, was as- 
suredly Prince Bull. 

But, appearances, as we all know, are not 
always to be trusted — far from it ; and if they 
had led you to this conclusion respecting 
Prince Bull, they would have led you wrong, 
as they often have led me. 

IW, this good Prince had two sharp thorns 
: in his pillow, two hard knobs in his crown, two 
heavy loads on his mind, two unbridled night- 
' mares in his sleep, two rocks ahead in his 
y eptirse. » He could not by any means get ser- 
. ^nta to suit him, and he had a tyrannical 
nid godmothel* whose name was Tape. 

.She was a .Fairy, this Tape, aiad was- a 
Jbright red all over., She was disgustingly 
|itim and foih^al/a^d could never bend herself 
^41 brQadt4* Way or that way, out of 
hej*"1iaturall^ erObked sliape. But, she was 
very art. She could 

stop world, change 

I he stt^ngest ’ tfimg .flie weakest, and the 
mdBt «Melhl into'd^e.most useless. To do this 
sheh^'only to,|^ hand upon it^ 


an<l ie]>eat her own name, Tape. Then it • 
withered away. 

At the Court of Prince Bull — at least I 
don’t mean literally at his coui’t, because he 
was a very gentetd Prince, and readily yielded 
to his gutlmotlier when she always reserved 
that for his heietUtary Lords and Ladies — in 
the dominions of Prince Bull, among the great 
mass of the commiiiiity who were called in the 
language of that polite country the Mobs and 
the Snob.s, were a number of very ingenious 
men, who were always busy with some inven- 
tion or other, for promoting the prospeiity of 
the Prince’s subjects, and aUginentiiig the 
Prince’s power. But, whenever they sub- 
mitted tlieir models for the* Prince’s approval, 
his godmother stepped forward, laid lier hand 
upon them, and said ^ Tape.” Hence it came 
to pass, that wlien any particularly good dis- 
covery was made, the cfiscoverer usually car- , 
lied it off to some other Prince, in forei^ 
parts, who had no old godmother who said 
Tape. This was not on the whole an advan- 
tageous state of things lor Prince Bull, to the 
best of my understanding. 

The worst of it, was, that Prince Bull had 
in course of years lapsed into such a state of 
subjection to this unlucky godmother, that ho 
nevei made any serious effort to- rid himself 
of h§M;^ranny. I have said this was the 
worst of but there I was wrong, because 
there is a| worse consequence still, behind. 
The Prince’s numerous family became so 
downright sick and tired of Tape, that when 
they should have helped the Prince out of the 
difficulties into which that evil creature led 
him, they fell into a dangei^u^ habit of 
moodily keeping away from himiu ab impas* 
sive and indiilhren^ manner, as though they 
had quite forgotten that no harm coula ‘ 
iiappeii to the Priuco their father, without itO 
iuevitaibly affecting^ themselves., , 

Such was the aspect of affaa|^ at the court 
of Prince Bull, whan tliis great I^lnce 
it necessary to' go to war wlthi Prim^ ,Beai% 
He had been for some time Very 
his serv anils, who, besides 
addicted to enriching 
expense, domineered over \ 
threatening to dischai^ tbeoiaellm'' 
were found the least fault 
that they had d^e ^ 
of wwk .whoa;, they .tad. 



j making the most unmeaning speeches* that port w^e ordered off immediately, and coujjd 
^er were heard in the Prince’s name, and never deliver their cargoes anywhere. 
Ifaiforraly showing themselvee to be very This, again, w^as very bad conduct on the 
iiseftcient indeed. Though, that some of part of the vicious old nuisance, a^d she 
' them had excellent characters from previous ought to have been strangled for it if she liad 
\,»ituation8 is not to be denied. Well ! Prince done nothing worse ; but, she did something 
' Bull called his servants together, and said to worse still, as you shall learn. L^or, she got 
them one and all, Send out my army against astride of an official broomstick, and muttered 
Prince Bear. Clothe it, arm it, feed it, pro- as a Spell these two sentences “ On Her Ma- 
vide it with all necessaries and contingencies, jesty’s seiwice,” and “ I liave the lionour to 
and I will pay the piper ! Do your duty be, sir, your moat obedient servant,” and 
by my brave trooi)s,” said the Prince, “and do presently alighted in the cold and inclement 
it well, and I will pour my treasure out like country where the army of Prince Bull were 
water, to defray the C('Ht. Who ever heard encamped to fight the army of Prince Bear. 

. ME coinplaiu of money ^vell J:ud out ! ” Which On the seashore of that country, she fmyid 
indeed he had reason for saying, inasmuch as piled together, a number of Jiouses for the 
he was well kiK'wn to be a truly generous army to live in, and a quantity of provisions 
and munificent Prince. for the army to live upon, and a quantity of 

When the seiwants heard those words, they clothes for the army to wear : while, sitting 
sent out the army against Prince Bear, and in the mud gazing at them, were a group of 
they set the army tailors to work, and the ofiicers as red to look at as the wicked old 
army provision merchants, and the makers woman herself. So, she said to one of 
of guns both great and small, and the gun- , them, “ Who are you, my darling, and how 
powder makers, and the makers of ball, shell, do you do?” — “I am the Quai ter-master 
and shot ; and they bought up all manner of GeneraPs Department, godmotiior, and I am 
stores and ships, without troubling their pretty well.” — Then she said to another, 
heads about the price, and appeared to be so “Who are you^ ipy darling, an<l liow do you 
busy that the' good Prince rubbed his hands, do?” — “1 am the Commissariat Deparl- 
and (using a favourite expression of his), ment, godmother, and I am j^'retty welj,.jr’ 
said, “ It’s all right ! ” But, while they were Then she said to another, “ Who arc yo^f^ 
thus employed, the Prince’s godmother, who darling, and how do you do ? ” — “ I am 
was a great favourite with those servants, head of the Medical Dei)artment, godnugrtSw^ 
looked in upon them continually all day long, and 1 am pretty well.” Then, she to 
and whenever she popped in her head at the some gentlemen scented with lavender, who 
door, said, “ How do you do, my children ? kept themselves at a great distance from the 
What are you doing here ? ” “ Official busi- rest, “And who .are you^ my pretty pets, and 
ness, godmother.” “ Oho ! ” says this wicked how do you do ? ” And they answered, “ We- 
Fairy. “ — Tape!” And then the business aw- are -the- aw- Staffs aw- I>epartment, god- 
all went wrong, whatever it was, and the mother, and we are very well indeed.” — “ I 
servants’ heads became so addled and mud- am delighted to see you all, my beauties,” 
died that they thought they were doing says this wicked old Fairy, “ — TapeP’ Upon 
wonders. that, the houses, clothes, and provisions, all 

Now, this was very bad conduct en the mouldered away ; and the soldiers who were 
part of the vicious old nuisan^^*-^d she sound, fell sick; and the soldiers who were 
ought to have been strangled, evdn if she had sick, died miserably; and the noble army of.. , 
stopped here ; but, she didn’t Jbop here, as Prince Bull .perished. / 

you shall learn. For, a number of the Prince’s When the dismal news of his great losef 
subjects, being very fond of the Prince’s was carried to the Prince, he suspected his 
army who were the bravest of men, assembled godmother very much indeed ; but, he knew 
together and provided all manner of eatables that his servants must have kept company with 
and drinkables, and books to read, and clothes the malicious beldame, and must have^ given 
to wear, and tobacco to smoke, and dandles to way to her, and therefore he resolved to turn 
burn, and nailed them up id great packing- those servants out of their places. So, ^ 
cases, and put them aboard a great many called to him a Hoebuck who had the gift pf 
vUhips, to be carried out £b that brave army speech, and he said, “ Good Boebuok, ,,ieU 
in the cold and inclement country where them they must go.” So, the good BoSubmek ! 
they were fighting Prince Bear, Then, up delivered his message, so like a lunn tliat you 
%dines this wicked Fairy as the ships were might have supposed him to be nothkig but 
* weighing anchor, and says, “How do you do, a man, and they were turned ipu^^^hut, not 
’ nay <fhildre& ? What are you doing here 1 ” without warning, for that they 'bad had a loiig ^ 

' -^‘We ate going with all these ^comforts to time. 

' the army, godmother.” — “Oho!” says she.' And nowcomes the most ei^lwtedinaJiy part' 
pleasant voyage, my darlings. — Tape ! ” of the liistory of this BriiMie»*.^,i^ben. he had. , 
that time forth, those enehanf^ turned Out those ser,iplltf ^or et^rse he;C 
went sailing, against wind and tide ahd wanted others. What ^9^ 'bis sietei^binent ■ 
reason,* round and round the ^to find that in alMiis dbmiuionB, 
weiild, .wd ' whenever they touched at any tained no leas than t^wfaty-seven of 
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people, there were not above five-f^nd-twenty 
gervauts altogether ! They were so lofty 
about it, too, that instead of discussing 
whether they should hire themselves as ser- 
vants to Brince Bull, they turned things topsy- 
turvy, and considered whether, as a favouh, 
they should hire Prince Bull to l)e their 
master ! WJiile they were arguing this 
point among themselves quite at their 
leisure, the wicked old red Fairy was inces- 
santly going up and down, knocking at the 
doors of twelve of the oldest of the five- 
and-twenty, who were the oldest inhabi- 
tants in all that country, and whose united 
ji^s amounted to one thousand, saying, 
‘‘Will ym hire Prince Bull for your inaHter I — 
Will you hire Prince Bull for your master ?” 
To which, one answered, “ I will, if next 
-door will and another, “ I wmn’t, if over the 
way does and another, “I can’t, if he, she, 
or they, might, could, would, or should.” 
And all this time Prince Bull’s alFairs were 
going to rack and ruin. 

At last, Prince Bull in the height of his per- 
plexity assumed a thoughtful face, as if he were 
struck by an entirely new idea. The wicked 
old Fairy, seeing this, was at lus elbow directly, 
and said, “How do yoii do, my Prince, and what 
are you thinking of?” — “I am thinking, god- 
mother,” says he, “ that among all the seven- 
and-twenty millions o^’niy subjects who have 
iffever been in service, there are men of intellect 
and business who have made me very lamoiis 
both among my friends and enemies.” — “ Aye, 
truly ? ” says the Fairy. — “ Aye, truly,” says 
the Prince. — And what then 1 ” says the 
Fairy.— W'hy, then,” says he, since the re- 
gular old class of servants do so ill, are' so 
hard to get, and carry it with so high a hand, 
perhaps I might try to make good servants 
of some of these.” The words had no sooner 
passed his lips than she returned, chuckling, 
“ You think so, do you ? Indeed, my Prince i 
— Tape ! ** Thereupon he directly forgot 
what he was thinking of, and cried out 
lamentably to the old servants, ** O, do come 
and hire your poor old master ! Pray do I 
On any terms I ” 

And this, for the present, finishes the story 
of Prince Bull. I wish I could wind it up by 
saying that he lived happy ever afterwards, 
but 1 eanUiUt in my conscience do so ; for, 
lirith Tape at his elbow, and his estranged 
ohildreu fatally repelled by her from coming 
near him,^ I do‘ not, to tell you the plain 
Mth, believe In the possibility of such an 
^e*ndtoit. ^ 

A OF CHAMPAGNE. 

IiC obOdhood we have all of ua revelled in 
tales about medical vases and marvellous 
bottles,' v^^enee issued irritated genii or face- 
tious dbvits-4n4wb^i<!3BS;| ' and our won- 
der uras, and still remains,- how they man- 
aged in into them. In manhood, and 


has been occasionally riveted by the wonders 
performed by a bottle of champagne ; bat I 
venture to assert that not one person in a 
hundred has the least idea of how much 
thftre is inside one of thedb mystic phials, nor 
by what elaborate and cabalistic incantations 
the imprisoned sprites were confined therein. 
With some amount of perseverance and cou- 
rage, I have penetrated to the subterranean 
laboratories, and have witnessed how the 
.reluctant demons are thrust, and kept fast 
prisoners, within the glass walls of a 
cylindro-cunical dungeon. 1 have stalked 
through part of the six English miles of 
cellar, aiul travei’sed sundry of the lifiy-five 
galleries, the longest extending about four 
hundred yards ; I have stai’ed at some thou- 
sands of the three million bottles that are wait- 
ing- to get out and be drunk from the bright, 
barrack -like establishments of Messieurs 
Jacquessoii ct Fils, of Chfiloiis-sur-Marue ; I 
have descended, like a second .^rieas, to the 
lowest deep of the Tartarean grottoes jios- 
sessed by Messrs. Moot and Ohaudon, of Eper- 
nay ; 1 have gone d()wn the step,:: beside which 
a black marble tablet, with letters of gohl, 
informs the visitor that Napoleon the Graiul 
did exactly the same thing, in I did not 
think it necessary to not6 what year ; I 
dived through stories of tlirico-triple caves ; 

1 reached an ancient portion of catacomb- ' 
like ctdiar no longer in use, which they 
call Siberia : I tapped at the door where- 
in ice i.s treasured, not only to chill the 
sample wines of entertainment for the pro- 
prietor’s table, but for more important pur- 
poses, as you shall hear ; > and I have emerged 
by the stairs where another gilt tablet in- 
formed me that Jerome Bonaparte, ex-kiog 
of Westphalia, had had the honour of pre- 
ceding me. After a good hour- and -half’s 
scientific ramble in the bowels of the earth, 
the-4iir and sunshine were a delicious tie. t, 
wortfr-^U the bottles of champagne in the 
world ; But still it appeared to me that a 
few detail® might be useful to the public, 
if only to nelp housekeepers to make and 
manage their gooseberry wine. 

To begin with the province of Cham- 
pagne ,it»elf: there is poor Champagne and 
rich Champagne, If you traverse 'the rformer 
from soutli to norih, you Imve a peries of 
tiresome plaRis, which are not ei^tly JUt^- . 
but slightly hollow and undulat^ The 
face of the country, even where abi|iidau$|y 
rich, is far being prepossessing in its 
app^i-ance, unlike its rival Bmi^irndy. The ^ 
laud puts you in mind of an enormous sheet 
held out Ito' catch some gtsdot Garagantiia, 
who is expected soon to jump 4own« from the 
skies and displ^ his tr^itional powers of 
consumption. With* patiiencev^oa at last 
reach the- city of Troyes^' an md-fimhioned 
town, a hundj^ years bebin^imnd^ .With but 
rare fbot^pavements and of ifjjfea 

welis 
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[fJonducted by 


like those we see at Shrewsbury aiid Chester, sure,” He ihcn added, with a good-humoured 
Bounotoric is the staple manufacture, coni- smile, “ "I'lie best, as you know, are on the 
]>rising stockings, nightcaps, gloves, and init- hill J.a JMoiitonne ; but don’t eat too many 
tens. Numerous shocking- frames are seen at grai>es;” — thereby implying, that though 
work, as well as the circular tricot, or knit- the croi) was very short, we were lieartily 
ling round by iiiachinery. A ()liainj)eiiois, welcome to taste in moderation. But the 
(but un-Freneb) fashion, to he witnessed at ]\Jay()r of Troyes stferiily informs the public 
Troyes, is the custom of employing young , that the oj>ening of the viiitaging of vines in 
inon to act as chambermaids. vVUogetlier, siicli a territory is fixed for such a day ; and 
nnce in one’s life is often enough to have j for such otlier, for such another day. All, 
been at Troyes, in spite of its ancient im- 1 whether ow'iiers or tenants of vineyards, arc 
])oitaiice and repute. After aiiotlier long, I warned that if they contravene the ban by 
(lull, monotonous lide over tlie same ever- j beginning before their neighbours, and so 
lasting opi'ii jilains, you jieroeive a jiair of taking the opjiortuuity of plundering them 
twin stecnles in a verd.int Jiollow'. You then j they shall bedeliveied over to the Tribuiiarof 
desceiiil, through pleasant and })romisiug en- Simjde Folice. Moreover, all })erson.s what- 
viroiis, to the fori ified town of Vitry le Fran- soever, except the owners, are forbidden to 
^ais ; wlierein all the streets run at riglil enter the vineyards at any time, on any pre- 
angles to each oilier from a central square, text. Jean Raisin i.s watclied and guarded 
with a lounl:iin in the middle. If you eat, > as carefully as a wealthy iio\ ice in a convent, 
drink, or sleo]) at Vitry, take care to go to j bhom Vitrv, through (diaions, to Eperuay, 
the lidUd des Voyageurs, which is one of the ■ you ;ne in rieb Chamj)agne, in the valley of 
most satisfactory inns in all Cliamiiagne. For, * the Maiaie. Tlu'rc are vines; but not even 
bei it kijnwn; the people of (.diaini)agiio are i at f difdons are y>u yet an iveil at the cliam- 
nol ])opiil;U‘ with their ow'ii compatriots. * ])agiie-wine-[)T’oducnig district. At Kpernay 
Tlic inhabitants of several distrii'ts of | you reach it at la-^t ; and if you sli-oll over 
France have borne a traditional character , to A i, to admire its lovely .site in the laji of 
amongst llieir countrymen from time imme- i bilK, or stretch as far as Siilei y, you are 
morial, just as tlie Scotcl) and York4iiremeu ' .still aiuong.st tlie Aine.s winch < hi actually 
liave in England. The iJourguiguoii has'jiroduct* cliani|)agne. The wine made and 
always been a favourite; the Chamiienois ' mtitui ed in JM. Jacqnesson’s vast establisii- 
cxactly the revxi’se. The leading fia-tuie of meiit at ChTdons is not grnwn «)n the spot; 
lii.s mind is supposed to be silliness. ^‘Ninety- i but is brmight there in Imgsheails - prcvuujs 
nine sheep,” say the French, “and one | to Rung bottled — fj'om bis vineyards in tlio 
Chain] leiiois make together a hundred lilo'ck- | neighbourhood of Ai and cls(‘\v]ieie Rut 
heads.” Ju a certain vaudeville, a lady and j tlie ti nth is that, even in tVanee, nohody but 
peiitlcniaii make an acquaintance at a, roadside , the winc-niendiant, and not always ho him- 
inn. GeuUeman : “ 1 am just arrive<l Irom i self, knows where eliampagm' wine does come 
Troyes.” — Lady: “I thought so.” — (ilentle- 1 from. A g(>od deal is ma.de in Burgundy; 
man: ‘‘What! do I look so fooli.sli a.s tluit j .some in Gernianv ; and, in the white wine 
All analogous saying makes a hundred block-; districts, great quantities are bought u}> and 
heads consist of iiiiiety-iiUie Flemings and one I carried away and no one knows wliither. 
hog. 1 like the Fleming better than th^CiMui- ; They are kidnapped, burked, dissected, trans- 
peiiois ; he is cleanlier, and moreq>^r a tiist- | mogritied, ami successfully resuscitated with 
rate gardener. The genuine ty])e of Cham- j a ebaiigo ol title. 

jiagnc dulness is not the sheep/ but rather This year, the vintage is comparatively a 
the goose, — the phalansteriaii emblem of tlie, blank at Epernay ; but we may anhdy jire- 
artful peasant, a cuniiiug .simpleton wdtli a , diet that, though price.s will ii.se, there will 
purjiostdy vacant look. I’hc ( Jiampenois | be no jiereeptible deficiency in the general 
never forgets to take care' that you shall jiay jsujiply No one w^ho can pay for a bottle of 
enough. Beware how you touch his grajies ! | champagne during the year.s fifty-five and 
or lie will make you the .subject of a proccs j fifty-six is likely to be compelled to go with- 
verbal. His very vines art; often trained in -out it; although possibly the cider and sugar- 
such a way, tliat besides bearing fruit, they , and water of fifty -four will be' as famous in 
serve as hedges and inclosing fences. JFlone.sl- , its way as the wine of ’forty-six. It is mucli 
hearted Jean Raisin is degraded to the rank j easier to make good cliainpagne wine beyond 
of a J’ural policeman. He i.s compelled to i the limits of the ancient jirovince, thari it 
stretch out an arm to bar the ])a.ssage, and ! would be to maimfa(;ture burgundy Wine fiir 
to shout “ No thoroughfare ! ” The ban | away from Burgiunly. You can fabricate 
or pcoclamation of tlie date when grape- pinchbeck, but you cannot make gold. Cham- 
gathering is to be first allowed in each dis- pagne wine is so completely a factitious 
trict, shows a nervous fear of being robbed, thing, that if the duty on Frehcb wines were 
whiiA strongly contrasts with the Burgundian taken off in England, champagne could, and 
opehrhanded practice. There things ,ai e con- would be prepared in Loudon^ ko good as to 
ducted in such a style as tliis : “ Monsieur tlireateii a serious rivalry to the geUT^ine 
wishes- to walk through my vims ?” aChablis article from Chlilons-sur-Marne. TIi.6 cham- 
pi’uprieUir asked of my guide, With plea- pagiie grower’s capital really ai\4 ti^i^y Ilea 
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ill hiscelbir; that is his phiut, his mill, his [fancy the place was splcnli lly iLirnisliod 
factory. 'J'lie Burgnnfliaus consists in his with a set of superb ])latc-gla^s mii lors. On 
vineyard. There is but one c6te d’or, and , each ‘side of tlu*so J(»ng strau^lit gallenea, 
i Iiiunan skill cannot create another; there ' wliicli cross each otlier at right angles, are 
!; are scores of architects and thousands of ' raiigeil the bottles in franfcs of wood, (jailed 
|! masons in Oreat Britain and Ireland, and . taide-tas, mostly containing • a hundred and 
i inon(‘y moreover to pay them with, who | eiglit bottles each. At various points the 
would outdo with ease the vast(‘st store- ' tcin]KM-a,tnre oi’ the cellar can be iTgulated 
liouses of Chfi,lons, Eprirnay, ISillery, or , by folding doois wlilch exclude tlie cxlerual 
ihnms. I air at ])leasurc. The place in the cellar 

Notwithstanding which, the above-men- i which the bottles oceui)y, and tlie position m 

I tioned cellars really are a siolit to s(je. ' wliich they are laid in tlie rack, de])end3 

'1 ]\1. Jacquesson’s, the most modern, dates j upon their age and the ])oiut to which their 

- fiom eighteen, limidred, and is considered ; education has advanced. Much more lliaii 
i by sticklers f<m the old routine to be rashly this, to see, there is not; except ])ciliai)S 
light and airy in its consti uction. In tact, , the wme-press and the paeking-rooni. 
lliere is little tliat is eelhirliki^ about it. No ; Epernay lies in a lonely valley. Tlie view 
damp, no luiigus, no mouldy sundl, and theiuaj con^ist^ of vine clad hills, the less juo- 
almost no daiknoss. For an ordinary visit ductive summits of which foim a ]>uiple 
>ou have no need to Im lighted about witli a I backi: round on the (qiposite side. But if 
I (jandle. (’hamjiagiic cidlars aio made to ' you walk past those self-sainc viiie^ aids, you 
I contain wine 111 bottles, not in casks; lienco will sc(‘ a l)road(.!bnmpcnois bint not to touch 
I an iinmoii'^e ddlerence in their a>j)ect and auylhing whi(di does not belong to 3'ou, in 
i atniospliere. Jacquesson’s (‘stablislinumt the streaks of wdiitowash that arc dablx^d on 
I crowns tbo top of a hill, just outside the grapixs growing dangerously close to the 

town, near the railway station. It is white public path. Tlie town is a small compact 

iUid clean, shining with neatness and good ; little place, whose chief ornament consists in 
lejialr; and a plain sipiaro tossuT, at one j the princely inansi(.ns in whieli tln‘ w^inc- 
, comer of the range of buildings, is snllieicntly ! nun-clianis have contrived to liousf* tlusn- 

ornauu'ntal and solid in its juopoitions loj selves. 1 (^ould not but look at them and 

! allow that the ow'ikt Is no common trades- 1 marvel at th(3 ivsnlts obtained from a litllc 

man. A like hint is given by tlie } die* i sail try | frisky wimx Eoi though by no nnuins oasihxs 

at tin-" other end— a hands(jme enclosure in the air, w'e may asseit that tlicy ai 0 built 
I of shrubs and evergreens all (joveied in wuth [with cavbonii'-aciii gas, cementcid with sugar, 
|« a vast roof of netting. Tin* courtyard, too, j and lounded on froth. Tlic iinmerous 
I of M. t 7 a,C(pu‘sson’.s residence in the town | I’abriqnes and inagasins of lioucdions d’Es- 
d'splays an asscuiiblage of* oraiige-li'ees (ofipagne, or shops of cutters of Sjianish corks, 
course in tubs) that would do no discredit to | may be looktsl iqiou as the arsenals of balls 
; a royal garden. Champagne wine is clearly and bullets that are to be fired (df by tlie pro- 
I lucrative. Hijavy taxes are cheerfully paid duce of Jc'aii llaisin’s owui powiid’ mill. But 
i wdieri part of the money is to be returned Joan, J believe, mostly shoots with an air-gun. 

I in pleasure. M. Moot, on presentation of a rceommen- 

: The cellars are hardly underground ; that datory letter, at once acceded to my lequest, 

! is, though ]>ierced in the side of the lull, not on4y to travel through his unsi en donii- 
they are nearly level with the adjoining nions, lu'it also to w'atch his contidants at 
road. Here in cool grot, in one of the w'oik ; and in less than five minutes, 1 av.is 
galleries, is a private tramway cornmuiiicating tripping downstairs, candlestick in hand, a.s if 
with tlio Chdlons station close by, and all for it were bedtime. The plan of this groat 
tlie convenient conveyance away, by trucks* alembic ot cosmopolitan luxury is exeeod- 
full,, of armies of well-drilled and disciplined ingly simple, and, is easily carried away in 
chaiiipagnc^not to mention receiving the raw the head. Here, no dajdiglit streams in from 
recruits o^mpty bottles that have to be above, nor too much air. On descending to 
firoiight in, and dispatching to their fiery the first grJtnd level, you are conducted 
funeral in the glass-house the shattered through a seiies of straight, dark-brown, 
corpses or broken bottles that must be dampish galleries, which cross each other 
carried out. The last-mentioned sufferers right and left, and wdiose general plan is a 
form a heavy item. Outside, at various short parallelogram or inexact square. With- 
distances, you observe a serii^s of smidl glass out the picturesque festoons and tapestry of 
domes. Within, you find they light the funguses which decorate the London Docks, 
cellars most effectually. The rays, descend- there is yet enough of long-standing mouldi* 
ing perpendicularly from the sky, are caught ness to give M. Meet’s caves an unmis* 
on largij sheets of polished tin, inclining at takably respectable and ancestral character, 
an angle ^f forty-five degrees, and are thence And for vastuess, run as quick as you will, it 
reflected holijsontaHy throughout the whole would take more than three good liours to 
length of the galleries which they respec- traverse them complete! v. From four to five 
tlvely eommaucT At a distance, the reflection millions of bottles are their Cphtents ; ^ere- 
is so poweiful and brilliant, that you i^ight fore on you go, and on and on, with regiments'* 
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of bottles drawn up on cacli side, and some- 
t'mes snluting you with a pop as yoii J)ass 
Vou ha ve no eoiiirnst of big tubs and small ; 
no variety of ports*, slienies, captiw, and ma- 
doiras, in pii>es', butts, hogsheads, and all tlie 
rtst of it; but everywhere bottles of the 
same shape and the same size, exoepl. v. l>ere 
p/.nts or half-bottles talce the pl.-iee i-f wholo 
ones. It is as well to walk cirid’ully, e'se 
you may slip by ste]>]>Lng into t'io unetoous 
and sweet-smelling juiddliN tliaf aro formed 
by companies of ex]>iosi^.iji.sts (<n cicb sido ; 
and falls are best avoided iji a r-Liinjtrv where, 
if you come to the groiiinl, soiiu' iloshy por- 
tion of your preeions jui.MUi may chance to 
come in (?ontaci willi a hit broken glass. 
You look into hlai'k dejlhs, wdiithev the eye 
cannot penetrate; you pass by the massive 
K(piare buttiv^ses and jullars which su])i)ort, 
like Allas, the u])p<T w^orld on their br(»ad 
bare sliouldirs; vou see the sharj) decided 
shadows following you close, as y<ju and your 
candle travel along ; and you are conscious 
iJiat if your guide were cv J-minded and wore 
to leave you alone hi a iiialigi.aut fit of ill- 
ti mper, you wamld lose youiselfas ho[)ele.ssl\ 
us a child straying in the catacombs of Paris. 
You descend from cellar to cellar. All these 
djilereiit dejiths and various degrees of temjie- 
rature and dam]>iiess oiler an extensive choice 
of cli m a 1 e, w h i e 1 1 tl I e e X ] > 0 r I e M eed o wmer doubt- 
iess w ell knows how to turn to the best advan- 
tage. Ah means of communication between 
til esc stages — f.-r tubs of wine, for instance, 
that are condeiunod to be let down and bled 
to death and bottled in darkness — iJierc are 
trap-donrs cut in the lloor in plaoe.s wh(*re 
you would Hover look for them. Pnnu time 
to time, you come u})un gremps of s<‘]ua- 
coloured men busily emjdoyed at tlndr sub- 
terranean tasks. ] «v the light theii* candles, 
they hardly look alive. At a few yaials’ dis- 
tance, they strike you rather as spirited 
sketches done in burnt umber ^y some 
iiiodej ii liembrandt, than as bi’eathing, w^arm- 
blooded fellovv-ci eatures. Thei e ifs closeness 
Jiiid mystery in the - caverns of Kpmuay, as 
there w'as light and space jn t!ie grottoes of 
Ohfiloiis. M. Moot might summon a con- 
ference of the gnomes ; while M. Jaequesson 
is almost privileged to invite tlie sylphs to 
shelter themselves in a cool retreat when 
oppressed by the sultriness of tlie summer air 
on the top of the hill. You ilep.irt from both 
ill woudenneut that such v;is(, ponderous, 
and costly machinery sliould be e iployed in 
a wprk of no greater utility or necessity than 
that of furnish lug a tickling draught to fasti- j 
diows palates. 

We call cliampagno a sparkling wdiie ; 
^^liich is quite a mistake. We might as well 
talk i^bout sparkling ginger pop. I'he French 
iaojt‘0 correctly style it monsseii.v, or frothy,' 
It does uot sparkle so brightly as soapsuds. 
A dewdrop sparkles, a diamond sparkles better 
ctiil. In the w^ay of gems, the only thing to 
which champagne makes the slightest ap- 


proach, is to sded pearls dancing on the suilacc 
of a glass of wrater. Biirguudy fills the glass 
like a liijuid ruby ; claret sliitics softly with a 
more jmrple glow ; elfcrve.scaig champagne 
olfers no bnlliancy to the eye. It is only 
brigdit when it is still, or in the popular 
notion, good for nothing. Both fj-utliy wines 
and white wines difler gieatly in tlieir mode 
of ])re])aration from those tiiat areresjicctably 
still .Mid roll. One rule, however, holds good 
for all : the best vineyards ])ro(luee the best 
liquor, ami the quality ib equally distinguish 
able vvhelber the bottle is meant to go of! 
like a duelling ])istol, or lo be opened quielLy 
aiidno'selesbly. If the juici' obtained from the 
giMpc has only urulei gone .a sort of half fermen- 
tatioii— if a .slight j)iquam‘y has commenced, it 
is called vin bouri u. Wliite gi upes are mostly 
treated thu.‘<^ and tk * bqiioi i.-. in great I’o- 
(piest amongst ctrlain ji'Csons iluring tlie 
vintage. Jl jiossessi's all Die faults and iii- 
Convfiiienecs of sweet wine, ])iirgt s like it, 
and i.s windy ami imbgesl ble. Its admirers, 
who belong to the oli s ‘bool latliei then the 
new, a.sseiL that it is diuia lie, ^o'.n nl, puiili- 
! eative, and so on. Wii-ui eoiked in I. .Ltl**, it 
lluirsts a gieat ina]g>. al’iei the lashion of 
jcU.imjiagne wine, to v\lii-h il ajq»r<>.mlie,s in 
its rmtuie. Ijcft in </])eij vessels, il eompletejj 
its feriiK ntation, and ]>:i.SHes into (he stall' of 
oidinary wine , on]\ much infenhu, bom th»l 
cli eumstanee of not h.tving regul.iily goco 
tliiough all the st(q>s of tlu proci'SH, and in 
the proper time. 'Jlieic are certain sweet 
wines, stimetiine.s called liquoui's, sui'h af 
Bergerac, ArboiH,^C’oudrleu\, Lunel, Front ig- 
ii;m, Jhvesaltc, which are preiiarcd almost 
without fermentation. The bunches, nio,-d 
gem Tally of Muscat grape-s, axe cut very late 
just before the fro.sts eoine on, after the} hav-* 
undergone the evaporation of nearly one lialf 
of their substance, and are become shrivelled 
and wu’iiikled. They are earefully picked, 
almost berry by beny, erujshod, and the juice, 
at once juit into the hogshead, finishes its 
working and clears itself tlierc. These wines 
keej» for an indefinite ]jeriod. Similar wine 
is m.adc in the isles of Clreece, in Sjiain, in 
the Canaries and Madeira, wliere sjiirit is 
mcistly added; as to port wine, especially 
wh'.m it has to travel. I'he Ei;jj||ish rarely 
ta.ste any but alcoholized w ines '^ure wino 
being notoriously too insipid to please the 
British palate. The consequence is that 
we seldom have the chance of lasting it 
pure. But the li.st of articles formerly used 
in France itself to adulterate wane is really 
frightful. To begin wdth innoeent water, 
there follow j^eriy, cider, and beet-root juice;, 
then come elder, privet and other berries, 
with logwood ; decoctions of 6lder llowers, 
celery, and sage, doctored up. alcohol; 
and last, sugar of lead, whicln if it failed to 
p.'iralyse and kill the wine-blpW, gave him 
painter’s colic as a mild ibrtn of disease, , Tb#' 
use is now said to be discontinued by the 
Parisian wiuc-doctorB, aB involving tfOO ^at a 
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risk for themselves as well as for tlicir cus- 
tomers. What they now employ instead, 1 
know not. Even in France, wine is said to he 
occasionally made without a single drop of 
grapejuic(3 in it. Verily, one ought to rejoice 
greatiy after swallowing a bumjier of genuine 
wiiK'. 

Amongst the French there is a widens] u’cad 
and iirnily-rooted opinion that their white 
wines, as an habitual beverage, are less whole 
some than the red. They ;ue believed to 
shake the nervous system, ami to be ea pit* mix, 
or to fly to the head. Myself would nut con- 
firm this judgment, as a rule, knowing Ihat 
the effect complained of is nothing more tlian 
the natural etleet uf the quantity and strength 
of the liquid inibibcd. Most white wines 
either s!i]) down so easily, that you have not 
the slight.e!>;t sus])i<*loi) how mucii }ouhave 
kiJuMi, or are so .strong that they suipri.se you 
beloi'c \()M are a\wiiv of ii, wluMi you tlionglit- 
ie'.sly eonsiiiut* your usimi allowance. Jlut 
Wine, b(‘.Mdes its sliiuulaliiig y>roperlies, also 
CiMiLaius medicinal elements ; and while wines 
are jiarii.dly delicient in tiiese, from the ab- 
^eiicf* ol I'm* red particles and the other tonic 
and sln iigtheiiing «‘()Mtenls of the skin which 
are a.s.sijciaied With them. Amongst French- 
men, too, vvliitc wine (champagne excepted 
because it eosts so dt ar), reckons fur nothing. 
^ bottl'* ol (‘habits, oi Saiiterne, at dejeflner 
(a ivpasi which dues not eorresyioud to the 
i'liieltsli liivakfast), is looked upon nierel.v as 
a bottle of water, Just seiviiig to wash down 
a lew shcll-lish, or oilier little pivlimiuary 
wild, belore liie serious businos.s of tin.* meal 
begins. A,', a somewhat exMggeiated .stimyde 
of tin* ]>r<* valent idea, Ave may take the cele- 
brat„‘d icat, of the Jkwisian oy.stcr- woman, 
who betted that slie would cat twelve dozen 
oystc us, and drink twelve glasses of chablia. 
while the clock of Saint-EusUiclie was .strik- 
ing twelve ; wdiich she executed, thus ; on 
the yu'wter couidcr of the Commerce de Viiis 
AvJiet'o the performance came ofl‘, there wx*re 
ranged, in regimental row, a dozen tumblers, 
in each of which a dozen small oysters were 
float mg in a limyiid bath of chablis wine. At 
the first stroke of tlie cluck, down went the 
contents of turublcM- number one ; the rest 
glided down in steady succession ; and she 
won her bA; 

The luscious sweet wines, surcharged with 
sugar and the principles contained in the flesh 
I of the grape— ^such as Muscat- Front ignan — 
though medicinal and restorative in small 
doses, and reputedly injurious in hu*ger 
draughts, are too cloying to fear much danger 
of their being taken in excess. Yet I 
Lave seen a bottle quaflbd at a sitting with 
evident satisfaction and benefit, by an indivi- 
dual whose bodUy constitution was pining 
after ^ccharine and viscous material. 
Some people are mad at times after a draught 
of sweet wine ; just as deer are irresistibly I 
attracted by the American salt-licks. The 
great fault, of champagne is that you oannever 


have enongli of it. In my timo, I have had 
enough port; occasionally (if only a glass) too 
much of cajK* and sherry ; enough biiigundy. | 
But champagne, after it is dowMi yoni tliroat. 
cries “More ! more, ! ” a.s#liercely and unde-* 
niably as a famishoil ogi'i'ss yianting Ibi- blooiF. 
When I feel that the demon ha,s t.iken ])os- 
scssioii, the only vay to dislodge her is to 
slake my thirst with » ])int of bordcaux. 

For the manufacture of chanqiagno, tlic 
grayie.s, instead of being taken tu the ]He,-3.sing- 
ydaee in balonges, arecjirefully carri(‘d thither 
in Uiskels, after being gatlieied in tin* cool of 
tlie niurning. Great jiains is taken nut to { 
shake thi'in more than can yio-ssild^^ be la lped. j 
Becau.se in gootl years, the piiee timl would | 
be .squeezed out by the nieic wcigiit of the I 
bunches yiiled cm each other, whicli ir, the j 
Imest portion of the liquor, would all be 
lost ; .and ho*,, .sinisliiue, by liastening tlie 
dtssolutiun of tlie skin in the juice so let 
out, Would tiiigf the must w’itli ('oloiiriug 
ma,tterd. It is i rally a in* more WMinderful 
phenomenon that white wine .should be luarle 
Irom black grajies, than tli.it a bl.o-khen slioiild 
lay a white egg; the juice of ))laek gra])e.s 
being naturally wdiitc, ('X'(’ej)t in a tew les.s 
common syiecie.s, a,s the 'J'einUirii'r. Tiie main 
jioint in Older to kee}> the wine colourle; s is, 
that tlie gra])e.s should be unbroken and not 
allowed to iermeiit in the least, luUier in a | 
Clive, or in tlie baskc'ts on tbeir W'ay to one. 
They do not go into a luashtub at all, but 
arc immediately put into tlie press, au<l arc 
squeezc<l a first, second, third, and even a 
fourth lime. The rujuor from the last pres.s- 
ing is a})t to be coloured, and is inferior in 
quality to that lium tlie two lirst. 

New tubs are then tilled thiee-quaj’tcrs full 
with the juice produced by lhe.se different 
squeezing .s. They are left open to ferment 
for a fortnight, at the end of wiiicli period, 
they arefllied completely and tightly stopped 
with a close-fitting bung. It is a great ])oint 
with white wines topreserve them colouiles.s. 
One mode is to be careful iu keeping tlie tub 
always fiiH. This precaution ])revcnt.s tlio 
absorption of bxygen, which, incorporating 
with the wine, would turn it yellow, and itau-se 
it to lo.se a portion of its perfume and liglii- 
ness. Some time ‘in the mouth of January, 
the wine is racked off, or drawn from tii© ^ 
lees, and immedbitcly clarified by means of 
isinglass or glutAm. Six weeks afterwards, 
it is clarified again ; and if, in April, it is 
found that the wine has not the requisite 
trauBpareiicy, it is drawn otf a third time and 
dosed with animal jelly. In the course of 
April or May it is bottled, and into each 
bottle is put a dose of liquor composed of 
equal parts of the wine itself and sugar candy. 

For pink champagne, the liquor is mad® with 
red wine. About tlii-cc per cent isthe ordinary- 
dose of sirop. The cork is tied down, fastened 
with wire, or, as at M. MoSt’s, with an iron 
elasp called an agrafe, and -deposited in • 
a cellar, whore it can tlie n#arest> 
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ap}iro:icli to a nniforin temperature. For 
now comes the tug of war. A regiment 
of chamy>agne bottles, at tins stage of their 
existence, are tornhly mutinous ami cx- 
*jj;ital)Je. You worJdii’t believe Jean Ivaisiu 
to be of so peppery a lemptn'ament ; hut 
at the least ju’ovocation, he heroines a ])er- 
fect })ottle-iihp, hursts into ;i, rnge, l»reaks a 
I blood-vessel, maims himself ior life, .'iml falls 
! a saeritiee to the violence ot hia passions. If 
I the Weather is too incendiarv, tli(‘ not act is 
often read, by bringing a caigo of lee ; but 
the tranqniliising aiguments g.oior.dly arrive 
too late, after all tlie lui^clin't is done. 

Clhampagne s])ends the summer reclining 
thus, though too often not reposing, in a Imn- 
zoiital ])osition. "I'lnj hursi mg of t he bottles is 
simply caused hy the formation inside of a 
greater qiiaiitily of earl ionic acid gas than the 
vessel of glass lias strength to contain. Fiir- 
chast'i's prcicr the ^^ine which hasex])loded in 
tlu* largest (iroiKii'tion, and make striet.impu- 
rics as to its perionnancos in this line. Jf it 
I had not luirst at all, they would have nothing 
I to say to it. About iitteen per cent is a vei y 
' rcs]M'ctahle amount of burstage, satislaetory 
I to all ]>ai‘ties. Sometimes it rises to more 
than thirty per cent, and then becomes 
ruinous to the m?iniifa<!tm‘or. 

In Septeinher, and later, after the internal 
fennentatioii and gas-malsing is neaily 
complete', (hen* forms at the lowi'r ]»art of 
the l)ottl(' a (jiiaiitity of <lark, loose sedi- 
ment, looking something like curdled soot, 
which Would <{nite sjioil the brilliancy 
and even the cleanliness of the sample, if 
snffoieil to remain. To get rid of this is 
the ilelicale task that has now to l»e un- 
dertaken, "I'he bottles have to be jilaccd 
' Rur ])ointc, ns it is called, in their bottle- 
racks ; that is, loaning with their necks 
downward, at an angle of not (puto foity 
<l(‘gr( ov,, Tlie sediment has tlius a tendency 
to sink towards the cork. Each indrvidual 
bottle has then to he moved or slightly 
'twisted, with the least ])crceptible shock, or 
coup de main (increasing the inclination from 
time to time), evm’y d.ay for a month or six 
w'eeks, aecoiding to the season and tlie qua- 
lity ot the wdrio. Jt seems an endless ami 
impossible job to treat in tliis way the multi- 
tudinous contents of sm-li a cellar as M. 
Moet’s ; but one clever active nuiu can turn 
and sliake, upon a stveteii, as many as tiftoeii 
thousand bottles a day. At last, when the 
Hark deposit is all got down to the coik, the 
■wuiie is ready to submit to the operation 
called “ degurger,” or disgorging, 'fhe work- 
man, or dfigorgeur, who performs it is l emark- 
ahly light-fingered. Each bottle is handed to 
2iim, and taken from him, by an attendant 
glave on either side. He holds it liOiizontally, 
removes the wire or the iron clasp, takes out 
the cork, lets a Spoonful of froth spurt out 
witli a fizz (carrying with it the ugly diegs), 
raises the bottle ]>erpendicnlarly, replaces 
Uie cork, a/id the feat is done. Like all other 


clever tiicka, it looks easy enough wdien 
performed adroitly; although, w'ere youand i 
to atteiiqit it, wc should jirobably empty the 
bottle before we knew that the coik had 
stirreil. Home-made chainjiagiie, to a]q)roacli 
])ei-fection, oiiglit to be treated according 
to the same legenlemain. 

A lirst disgorging is seldom sulficicnt ; It 
generally has to be followed by a- second and 
a third. Thi^ bottle has again to be laul 
Hloping, Jieels iqiwards, in the rack. An ad- 
ditional drop of liquor is, now ami then, 
])ut in at tlie siibseipient ojiei-ations. At 
the last disgorging, its doom is tinally 
tixcil by a band of five or six exec'.i- 
t loners, who sit in silent and solemn row, 
with their instruments of f.orUire befiiv 
them. The first man wipes oil’ the ])Oispir;i,- 
tion Avhieli has settled on its face at the anli- 
ri])atiou of ibs ap])niaehmg tate ; the st'cond 
bleeds it afre.di at llui ne^-k. as betbre d(‘- 
scribed ; the third claps it under an iron 
VICO, in w'luch there is a •■>li!idne'd lio’c^ c»i 
the same size as tlu^ insidi' of tlie ikm-’I: uf I lie 
bottle, a screw eoiiqii-esses lln* coik sndi- 
cienl ly to go 111, the man lehmtlessly Kmuks 
it ih)wn with a ])Uiic]i, and Die b -U!-' is 
gagged; the fourth secures tin* cm k w'ltli 
string; the littli seeurt's the stiing with 
Wirt'; ami a sixth seizes the ii*on-buuiKi 
victim, am] hurries it ineorit im'uDy imboiiy 
kiiow's when'. You guess t lioiigb. wln u wm 
behold, on n>at‘hiiig tkivlighl, a oI i-oin- 
jiassioiiato woim'u musing the fioor aiili'-f ‘d 
sufferers upstairs. Tlu' lirst female wipi*^ mIV 
the swmat t)f agony with wdiieli it is heilt.'wed ; 
the second binds up its wounds witli a, lu'al- 
ing-plaister of ])asl»‘ and lead lcai‘, thetbiid 
wiap.s it ill a pa])er winding-slieot, ami liam's 
it to a man, the s("ctou of Die cl'ampa'jn * 
cenietcr}", who entombs it in a wicker basket, 
and scrupulously bunt's it in clean ryr sijviw'. 
The sacritice, is emltsl now. Jtan Ikusm’s 
relentless pursuers may ;it last sin k his blood 
at their ease. 

C'hampagne is not fit to be tlms delivtu’cd 
up before the May of the second year; so 
that a bottle of frothy wiiio cannot lie drunk 
till from eighteen to twenty months after it 
has b<*en vintagcil, iijL the va-ry soonest. It is i 
bet, ter ewn tlie thirtieth month after it has 
quilted the parent vine. This, wi#i the trou- 
ble, Die loss, and the cidlar-rcnt, make it 
impos-sible that genuine, firofieilv-jirepariMl 
eliampagiie should bo otlnu’wise than costly. 
'J'lie maker, merely to pay lus outlay, must 
dispose of it at a licavy jirice. Chani- 
jiagiio, therefore, ia the wine of the w^ealthy. 
At a seeoml-i-ate inn in Epernay, the Siren, 
which is not witliout its own particular fasci- 
nations, 1 paid four francs for a botth* of Ai. 
Wino-merehants on the spot cannot let you 
have passable Sillery for less than two fiancs 
and a half per bottle. But let not those who i 
cannot alford to drink champagne envy too I 
bitterly those who can. Tlie loss ia by no I 
means so great as they fancy. “ Which shall | 
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w(* lifive, rli!ini]>agne or l)orclt';iiix ? ” said I to 
a Fioiiclnuau wiioiii 1 wanted to reward for 
talking, as well as to set him talking a little 
jnore." (^hanip.igne is the nioi*e noble,” he 
answered, after decj) consideiation ; ‘‘ bnt it 
is live franca the bottle. The bordeaux here 
good, ami costs only thirty sons. One 
bottle of bordeaux will fortify our stoiincbs 
better tban two bottles of champagne ; and 
for one bottle of (;liain])agiie we can have 
three of borileaux, with ten sous to spare for 
soinetliing else. Let us diink bordeaux, nibn- 
.si<‘ur, if you please.” And bonleaux we did 
drink. 

1 have heard of physicians prescribing port, 
niadeira, bock, sin i ry, ami even brandy-and- 
vater, to their eonvalescents ; I have known 
tlieiii (ird(3r e/lerveseent drinks, as snllzer, 
soda, and oiln-r waters, mixed solutions of 
a.uds and alkalis lliat throw ( tr. on me'*ling, 
a whill of (rt‘sli-in ide irtls ; hut 1 never kn<‘w 
a doctor reeommciid elmnip/igne. On the 
eoiitrarv, French medif'al meii liave told me 
that persons who make a daily praetice of 
drinking <‘ham])agne at tlieir mc.tls, although 
m>t in ('XC(‘ss, do llHunsfdves no good by it. 
L.'fure the invention of eldoi-oform, a Parisian 
surgeon, observing that drunken num ofien 
iiithcted ser'ous iiijnrynpon themselves with- 
out suth'iing pain bom it at tin* time, eon- 1 
cc-yved the idea of inebriating bis ]>alients 
with ehanijiagne before operating iipim them. 
Some ea'ics suec('eded well ; in others, the 
reaction had banotnl elleets j in a few the 
jMiieiit was excited to fn'iizy, and beeaim* 
niimanageablo. The system \Nas not jicr- 
sevd-ed 111 . 

v/hampagne U delieient in one of the most 
meiitorious (jun, lilies of wine — the length of 
Sine it may lie kejit to a<lvantage. (Miam* 
])agne, unlike friendship as it ought to be, 
do*'s not improve with the lapse o( years. T 
w as surprised to be told that the oldeu Avine 
in M. Jaequessou’s cellars was of the Ibity- 
iiiiie A iulage. The ohl age of champagne is | 
ingloriou.s. A bin of leaky bottles, witli the I 
sti nig rutted, the wires rusty, the gas escaped, j 
ami the sweetness turned to (utter mould and 
Hat mustiiicss, is a thing to be got rid of at 
once with as little ceremony as possible, 
llui gundy and port often terminate their 
span of existence wdtli all the glories of a 
gf)rgeous sunset ; champagne, if suHeivd to 
survive so long, is a])t to go out like a tallow 
candle burnt into the socket. 

Nowhere is champagne the common be- 
verage of the people (which dimiiiishe.s its title 
to respect, and is almost a just ground lor 
sejiarfiting and distinguishing it from wine 
proper), any more than pastry is anywhere 
their daily bread. Champagne is the con- 
fectionary of wine -making ; and botli that and ! 
pastry aw superfluous luxuries. Ncitlier a 
garrison in a state of siege, nor a populous 
island on which provisions ran short, with no 
immediate supply at hand, would think of 
brewing champagne or making pulf tarts. 


The ])recise epoch during a rojinst at wliich 
champagne is usually drunk is diflerent in 
England from wdiat it is in Franco, — John 
Hull proving himself tlio more sensible. 
We trifle with Ihe sedflcer during din- 
ner ; the French yield tliennselves up to 
him at dessert, and Avhen they once begin, 
they often go on. J f a feast must be ennobled 
by the presence of champagne, in compliance 
with the ladie.s’ wishes (who, ever since the 
days of Eve, have desired to jiartake of what 
does them least good), my dictum is, to servo 
to each jiorson jireseiit one large Avcll-fjlled 
glass, containing not less than a quarter of a 
j»iiit, and to make it iu.stantly vanish, bottles 
and wine, for tlie rest of the evening from the 
iliiiing-room. Champagne’s real place is not 
at a dinner, but at a ball. A cavalier may 
appro])riately olfor, at propitious intervals, a 
gla.ss now and then to liis danceress. There, 
it takes iLs tilting rank and position amongst 
feathers, gauz(*s, lace, embroider}’, ribbons, 
white satin shoes, ainl eaii de Ciilogno. It is 
simply one ol the elegant exti*as of life ; and 
far should I lie fiom comhMiiiurig it in its 
way. Hut must not let it give itself too 
many airs because it is a dandy gimtleraan. 
It ought not to })nsli into the backgruuiul of 
neglect ami disesteern, the more solid and 
gcnei ally usidul elixirs of life. 

HA NOOLATT. 

“ bi'T go the iuuhoi !”- Ci.Uitig ;ind hfirsli the sound 
As tlie lonirh then unwound its shneking coils, 

And .iltor noiseless inotiou, seairc j>erccived, 

Otii g.illaut dnp swung slowly, — bows to kind. 

7‘heTi grew the bay all picture ; sound Avas none. 

A lluue.ind s.uls deep-tinted, stiiinee ofsluipe, 

SwellM Mawaid, ihousiiid p.uhlles ll.i])p'd the calm; 

A thousand dusk} laces <.non look’d up, 
ljaige-e}ed, and ivorv-toolhM, and gentle- voiced, 

And spoke in syllables that died away 
lake iinisK* , and at intci\als a hand, 

Small, trmiiiinc, with gone in eveiy move, 
llohlh up a Howei. Oh ! heautilul the lot ms 
or those hihc N.iMds, with the simple hand 
Pendant fioni 1h.\ile w.iist; and soil tlie smiles 
'riuy shed, iiu[)ailial, o\ei' all the sliip, — 

On eiplaiii, hiou/rd with litty years ot btorni, — 

Staid mate, important, ati‘p)>ing stein and sicin, — 

And iiiidd}, wild with»wonder at ihe scene. 

Sliorewaid, white tents, were dotted round the bay, 
With statelier ln*ihhngs mix’d, hut simple all, 

Rougii irnnks elosc-fitted, }et with ihinks betw'ccn 
Whole hcih.ige grew, cross ban ’<1 Atilh bands of puie, 
And loof’d with ghslening canes 7’heie kings reside, 
Kings and great loids, stewaids and c ham hci lams, 
Siicklcss as yet, unstair’d, imi ihhaiided, 

Tlie hall elothed marquises of Ov^aihce ! 

Kill' inland, like calhedrars lilted dome. 

Hose a lude sliape, lialf-losL amid the blue, 

A cloud, unchanging in its form — so still 
'J’lie BUintner air — selt-halaiiced as a tower. 

Kit c.inopy of gloom and giandeur, piled 
Above the molten sea that seethes and boils 
Witbm the lolty hill wlicrc lielah dwells, — 

Belah, dread goddess ! Avliose low-whisper'd name ^ 
Shatter’d the etoutefat hearts like words ot doom. 
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Our surjjcon told thui Vpcnd of the days 
Kve Clij’ist w.is known jind Ui lab hold her rule. 

And many a sigh tho sad narrator heaved 
While, leaning on the tafFrail, lookinpr down 
On tho uniiuinbn’d tl?piisandB in the boats, 

And countless s-vviranicts raising watchful eyes 
All round tho ship, — he told tho piteous tale. 

Hast thou, O man ' when midnight, girt nilh storms, 
Shriehs ihi 'iiigh the Wood and heralds Uriah’s path. 
No dtcad that in tho pnnaca of the wind 
Tho shapeless lips shall syllable thy name? 

; Paouii waked, — and trenihlcd ns he lay ; 

I For in the bowlings of that rnidni lit gust 
Rose to his oar the nauit' lie loved the best, 

Uanoolah — What? Thuioolah, with iich hair, 

Giving its tint to the white brow and neck. 

Like crimson sunset on the smow — his child ' 

He wakes the daik-rycd mother of his babe. 

** Belah has called Banoolah !’* was the word 
That smote her ear .and still’d her heating heart, 
While wiih aide noalnl, and pale, parted lips, 

Jle sate and li.>>tciiM for the awful sound, 

“ Rightly,’* tliat wifo replied, and smote her breast, 

' “Rigljtly has Uriah called, — for are we not 
Seivants ol Belah ? Are we not the woik 
Of Belah’s hands? and trampled ’nealh her heel 
Sineo wo forgot the trlbuto to her shrine?” 

“ What tribute ?” answered tremblingly the imn, 

“ All that we love ! Have wo not Kepi tho elii]<l, 
Vowed ere its birth, Banoolah, ydlow-luair’d?” 

Silent the man lay, ehaking all the cou<'h 
Willi the strong agony of rcmorsetul fear. 

Three years our crons have lail’d, our boat letiiriiM 
Empty, and now the sea contains it all — 

Riven plank and broken mast, and shiver’d oar. 

Belah ’s hot breath o’crwhclm’d it, and it sank, 

And beggars us.” 

“ What remedy ? ” 

But one !” 

In silence lay they both ; and fresh arose 
The SAvreping wind. The trees bent crashing boughs, 
Rock’d the frail hut. — “ But one !” again she said, 
‘‘She calls' Hark!” 

Terror gave articulate voice, 
And through the tranced caverns of their hearts 
The) hcaid, “ Banoolah — teed me on her life, 

Or you and all your house shall sui’ely die.” 

Meanwhile, in sliuddcrings of a fearful dream, 

The child, which lay, leaf (over’d, on the floor, 

S'.Ldicd “Mother! mother!” and relapsed to sleep. 

“ But must we die ?” whiaucred -the wife, — “ or, worse, 
T.ive ’neiith the curse of Belah, in the ‘^com 
Of happier mothers, who have j»aid the piice 
Of Bckih's loA-e, and walk in innoceiicb 
For that they have fulfillM her Iioly law?” ~ 

I “ When ? ” paid Paomi, with a start of thought 
That pierced ihc future. 

To delay is death,” 

Replied Nooravnh. And again the ilicain 
Pass’d through the .‘^hakiMi fancies of the child, 

Oh ! f/itJicr ! father ! take Banoolah home ! 

Tho Avaves are rough.” 'So said she as she dream'd. 

Loud as ’mid shouts of bnttlo when tho spear 
Shakes ere it flics, his voice burst through the gloom. 
Now ! — ere the deed has time to pass beyond 
' Tho 8ha<lo it casts upon my soul ! Now ! Now!” 

JJoB fury seized liim? Ho has left his lair, 

Oast his short mantle round, and clutch’d tlie child.<^ j 


From slumber with a sliiiek of pain die woke, 

For his hot grasp was on her shoulder laid, 

And dinted all hie fingers in lier flesh. 

At one fierce drag he raised hei from tlie ground • 
“Help, mother I” cried tho child with piteous sobs. 

But ulent in the fltrugglings of her soul 

And breathing wildly — with eonviilsive clasp, 
Guarding the Idanket which immured her face, 

The rnoilioi lay. “ Will you not look on licr, 

On tlie sweet flower you punctured on hor breast, 
Sign of our house, the daisy yellow'-ring’d? ” 

“ Go I go ! 1 will not see her lest 1 die. 

Spafe not the richest of your goods, tho child, — 

Belah will smile. Go ! go!” — And ho was gone. 

There was no moon that night ; the kind lay dead ^ 
Beneath the wood, thick matted, which by day 
M.ade midnight on the path to Bidah’s hoiiii'. 

Thioiigh the thick shrubs P.aonii led the cliih! ; 

Up the steep lull Paomi kd the i liild ; 

Close to llie edge be led the ehild, and stop'.. 

“ Home go, Banonlali said the totteiing voice, 
“Home to Nooravah I Home, B.iu.iolali, go!” 

Paomi shudderd .as he braid llie woiJ^x, 

And fancied the sweet cyrs he could not sec. 

He felt the timid clinging of her baud, — 

The little hand (hat ley so close in hie. 

“ IToiiir ' ay, B.inoolali shall go home,” In S'lid, 

And lift Ins eves and saw a gush of n.nnc' 

Pierce the red cloud. “ Bauool.ili sh.ill I orur 
And dwell Avilh mighty gods and lamous men. 

And never thirst nor Inmgrr any moie. 

Come oiiAvard I” — On the giddy biml; they fikio'', 

I And heard far down the billows of dai k 11 m- * 

1 Dashing, like ocean, 'gainst a rocky kIu>ic«. 
j“ Banoolah, do you love me?” iii quick woids 
Paomi said, and louih’d her on the arm. 

I “ Banoolah loves Psiomi,” said the ehild, 

‘‘And loves Nooravah loo.” — Down the bluk cli.uui 
j He look’d, and upward rose, with hideous houiu*, 

; Black fiinged and red Avitliin, a flood of tire, 
j And closed him round, and Rliflf d all his breath ; 

And shuddering, shaken in Ins limbs, he stcqit 
Backward a fqiace, and panted, and revived. 

Then, struggling with lumsell, and mad Avith rage, 

He grasp'd the child and hurried to the abASrS. 

But silent through ihe diuKnes^ moved a form. 

With noiseless step, and touelicd him Avhere he stood. 
“Stay, muidcrer!” stud the voice, — “repent and hve! 
God 18 not hero.” — “ Who speaks?” Paomi said. 

“ I, Melville, your king’s friend, and yoins — the man 
That tells you how to live and hoAv to die — 

I’ve seen you in the croAvd Avlien I’ve proclaim’d 
Christ our Redeemer— Christ our only King ! ” 

“ I knoAV not Christ — Belah demands iny child,” 
Paomi said. “ But Christ ia mightier far ; 

Mighty to save,” said Melville. “ Leave with m» 

The innocent child ; lea\'c her to me and God 1 ” 

“ And Belah — Hark ! she thunders I ” 

With soft hand 

Melville has drawn Banoolah to his side. 

“ Will you love Christ, my little maid ? ” he said, 
“And he will give you life.” Upon her knee 
Sank the frail child, and kiss'd the preacher's hand: 

“ Banoidah will love Christ.” “ Then come Avitli me,” 
Ho said, and raised her in his Idring arms, 

And boro her gently to the downward path.*' 

And rack'd 'tAveen love and fear, the father stood,. 
Unable to resist the yeaniing thought 
That his Banoolah should be saved, yet wild 
With terror at the doom Banoolah sends. > 
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Mcaiivlule, l»ravo Melville bore Banoolah down 
Swiftly, and left the imtli, and wound and wound 
Tlirou'gU tioadless ways, to baulk pui suing tect, — 
But none pursued. 

The morning faintly broke 
Upon the topmost tw'cs, and on the lidge 
Where Belah's brea h hung heavy. In the t>hade 
Stood, motionless, P.ioini, gazing up 
'fo the thiek \apoto],jB cloud that changed itself 
In rapid-fading fotins, hut dreadful "all, 

And threatening vengi'anee. Seated on hot throne, 
liekh stretch'd forlli her hand, and hliook her curse 
Froju open palms. Ihiomi tuni’d to go, • 

And, breathless, lifts the hitch : JS'ooiav.di wakes; 
“Our life is eiubh'J into a niiiinle’s spaiH*, 

Ayd wo must die, for lie) ah followb last !” 


AVas laid n]'on him, and the gift withdrawn 
Prom Ileluh’s open’d lips. 

Impetuous heai i d 

Tbe dusky crowd, like surges on a shore 
In Tiiooiiless iiight«, with inartieulote sound ; 

But found a voice, when piercing like a cry 
01 eaelea m the air, the ))iiest exclaim’d, 

“ Woe, woe uj»om the guilty — he must die ! 

Alelville, the strangei who invents f.ilse gods. 

And young Banoolah, — both ot them must die ! 
Bioihcrs and men ! No dei d like this is done 
In all onr \ears since flung from Belah’s inorth 
The peail lay ou the waters where we dwell. 

Tins str.mgei seeks to entangle I's willi lies^ 

And fellh of one wlio clonil) to Bekh’s throne 
Tliioiieh whips and seorn, and an avenging liee, 

S.iy, wh.it sh. 11 be Ids doom, and wliut the thiKl’b.P” 


Nnnravab sat and iiinnnm’d under hrealli 
U.ilf syllables of j)ta}er to move the h'l* nd, 

AV'ith ga^plllg'' at In i lliio.it tb.it i In kid her wolds; 
But uw.iMTig to and fio to imk the p.iiii, 

She (. Might with de.idi'n'd M-rn^e 1‘aoiiii’s voice: 

“ The I hild B.ioool.ih lives !” hen this she licaid, 
Uh ' with a stmt, a sudden shiiek hIic jioniM 
Str.Midil liom her woman’s lieart, and stoi <1 dilate, 
M'lth liaml ontstieteh'J, and lips kept wide apuit, 

All i>e, all eai. “ f^lie hws at l.ist sl'c said ; 

‘ A"ea ; 1 li.i\e hhsl the gods loi maev mils, — 

Foi pleiiteiMis summeis in the idden time; 

For tiuit loi Howeis, till fish tiom the deoji sea ; 

Foi lull liKe voiiis, B.iomi : and, best ol all, 

For the li'jht sti ji that Hiu.ndtd mi llio (looi, 

And the hli'.hi \uiee tli.it (.roll’d at the porch, 

Afid the hiir li.iii tli.it ft 11 o’ei .ill lor mil , 

And the deep cAe.s that setthd on ni} fate; 

But neter, mwi i did I hli ,ss ihe geds 

W'lh siiili lond heait as iiovt— B.iiioohih live.^!’’ 


I 

I 


The eiow*' was sihwit for a niiiiiitc’s sjiare : 

“ Tjel Melville die, and let Banoolah die,’’ 

.Sai'l a wcik voiie ; and when men look’d, they saw 
A v\omnii with hei hands upon lier (aee, 

And knew it was Nomav.ili — “ let tliem die 1 ” 


* Bo ’ iheie they come.' And thousand eyes weio 
j tiiin’d 

! To where, cmergir g from the elose-set trees, 

1 The aifed man came foiwaid, leading blow 
I Jhinoohdi by the hand ; her little teet 
Blcidmg, and all liei notions dull’d with pain ; 

I A lair-haii'd ih.ld, like some sw'eet English girl 
i Tiled with long jmirtieungs in the W'oods in M.-’V, 
j Whe u followin'^ the young HoweBs to mal o a wp alb, 

I And het'dless ot the hriiiis that plant their thoJiis 
’ III ii.ikid leg and inddy rounded arm, 

' But dilleunt in b.ul looks, and .'himoub eyes 

• That knew <d dangir near, yet knew not wh.at. 


I 


'■sudden a ticuior sleidk the solid ground ; 

Th.uk MUidse liil'd all ihe hut. A i.iltl’.’g noise 
fM cia-liing lioughs and split'mg trunks winl l.y, 

’ 'uJ eaiihquake hesi\(‘d the soil. Aw.iy, aw' i 
j'umii find ; and nviddeii'd with wild livr, 
riiev lied. Jhit whither!'' Upwaid, in a ciowd, 
Shi liking and dancing in dehiious gin 1, 

(_'.ime thou.saink, v living aims, and swinging liiLih 
SI). up "'jieais ; and lit tin ii herd, with ejeh.ills l.-\ d 
And ngnl sinews, lifting niovch ss li.inds, 

Moved Belali’s piicst. At ‘•uch a M;:ht, the he.ait!i 
Of the two tremblers withei’d like a 1^ .f 
Fiiestnuk; and, ’mid the hilencc that fell clown 
Ihjioii the liea\ing crowd,— .as in stoim 
Uoines calm when at the wilde-t, — ro'-e the voice 
iStia.ii'd, harsh, as from an oigan not his own. 

The vvoids iineoTiscions flowed, 'of Bi l.di's piiest, 
And cried, “ I’aomi, who has done this thing 
'Prone on iiis face Paomi bent .and fell, — 

Prone- on tbe ground, let leeling with the fchoik. 
And heated with the uiultmi sea betond, 

“’Tis 1,” be said ; “I waken’d Belah’s wr-ith. 

And rohh’d her of her gift, and tins the cud !” 

I’licn told he all ; how, yeai by tear, his lifo 
<Irew harder, as the Power rmbore iiei smile ; 

How, though liis veins were rc’ddenM with the juice 
Of kingly sterna, his fortunes sank so low 
That Bungcr walk’d around his einjity hut, 
Narrowing its path, till in ii wasted ring 
His lionie lay fiicle*i8. Then he told at last 
How Bekb claimM her gift, and how be toil’d,' 

He nnd Banoolab, tlwougb the daikcn’d path; 

And how, when midst w glory from the t-hriiio 
•The child seem’d girt with Ha*, an impious hand 


Foith from ihe crowd two sfalwait wMiiiors prest, 

I And gia])ph<i M' Iville’b uniesisliiig hmuh , 

! And one (aught up Banoolah with h.ui-h giijio, | 

I 7 \nd iiesei liorn the ground Nooravali look’d, j, 

! And sad P.iomi held Nooiavah’s baud, i| 

j And look'd upon the gumnd, as fathers look j 

1 AVithiu the holhnv ol a danuhter’s grave ! | 

But .ill the lahhle was alive with wiatli, 

And howl’d iiiumphant songs, and bore the twain 
J\esu>sileSH to the bi aeh. ’J'he tbbiiig sea | 

1 .app'd the calm hlioic, and rii the slanting snii 
The moisten'd pci hle shone, nnd here and tlicro j 

I),m((cl a light bkilf, oi, hall -all oat, halt-iliy, I 

Dmtid with decjienmg prow tlie glistening sand. i 

Then «poko the piies^t ; Oh, God! whose tent ra | 
spread i 

In sightless levels of the hnngiy sea, 

VVheie earth is ali unknow'n, and lonely waves j 

AVellcr for ever wiiliont somid or form ! 

We gi'e thee these, wliotn T3c bill’s hands reject, 

And fling fioni oi.l the land where Bd.ih dwells! 
lOiigulf them in the jaws where bliipa go down, 

And cleanse Karth's hlcssi'd soil ot so inueb wrong! ii 

For It is wiilten in our ehangelc'-s law 

That pA'kh’b foes sluill perish iu the deeps !” j 

A boat Avaa launch’d, a small and fragile boat, — 

And on its floor was placed a poeoa-cii[», ' 

U'lth hcanty water, and such tree-born bread 
As might sufTieo a child her morning meal, — 

Naught else, — .and from the ^Ts^el they rcinovxd 
Mast, o.*;!*, and saii, and in it phaeed the pair,— 

The while-hail' J pieacher, and Banoolah. t 

4 Quick ! 
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Push them away ! for, ebouting, VTiving liigfi 
Her frantic nruiB, Noornvalt through tlie crowd 
KusVd, blind to all but the inficasatc girl 
"Who lay in Meiville'a aixua, and never more 
Lifted her eyes, or nio\%d, or broke in sobs. 

But with a spring, that plash'd in blinding fonm 
The shallow wave, Nooravah clutch’d the boat, 

Aud caught the child, and tore from its white breast 
The inunile's fold, and kiss’d the filial sign, 

The punctured daisy with the lings of gold. 

And kiss'd and kiss'd with lips that diow the blood, 

So savage was thedr press ! Tlien at a word 
The rliild was seized, and phiced in Melville’s arms; 
And folding all her robe aioiind her head, ^ 
Nooravah bent her down, as if to Jiear 
Banoolah’s voice, — but silent was the child. 

Then rose a shout when motion took the boat 
And hit by bit, with fond returning prow, 

Fiom harkwarcl wave to wave still farther back, 

The lui-k wiili idle liftings felt the call 
Of tb<‘ mid ocean, and released the land. 

“Go !" said the priest, “ Behih, who dwells on high, 
Looks fioin her thioneof thunder and daik cloud, 

And sees far off, beyond the n ach of sight, 

The w liken'd tempest waiting for his prey, 

Go ! Belah shakes the guilty from her lap, 

And death awaits you where no eye shall sec ! ” 

And high replied the old man from the boat, 

“ (fod’s eye shall sec us in the trackless waste; 

Ycal and his love shall save us thongli we die !” 

But soon his voice was lost, and on they' sped 
Far from the shore ; and with intentest eyes 
The crowd gazed on, with still iin^'atcd lago, 

Till the small vessel sank into a speck, 

And in the widening distance died away. 

TART II. 

“ Ah, wretched end ! ” I said, when here the talc 
Broke off, “ What fate could be the hapless pnir».f> " 
** Tliey must have perish'd either by the waves 
Engulfing all, or by the crueller death 
Of thirst and hunger on the bicathless sea, — 

Or haply, as has chanced to native ptaxims, 

They may have drifted Vtoss the homeward patli 
Of England’s commeicc, and been saved al last. — 

1 heard, indeed, how once a Bi'istol sliip 
Had rescued a small child, which sat alone 
Beside an old man’s corse, — too young for w'ords, 

Or crush’d by want and tear till memory died. 

But here come all the brethren from the shore. 

The Holy Preachers, who have brought this land 
Into God’s light. Oh ! great sliall he their praise ? 
’Tis twenty years since Melville dree’d his doom, 
And, lo ! the thing he pray’d for has been done !” 

Beside us on the deck with glowing heart 
Stood Edvrard Elliot ; and a soft white hand 
Lay on his arm, and with fond loving eyes 
His wife look’d on his face. 

God’s will be done !” 

Ho said; “dear Edith, this our fleld of toil, — 

This the dear home we've pictured m oui talk 
III the old time wdien fiist 1 took the vow 
To spread God's name, and on an aulnmii eve. 

Beside the l&tde brook that girdled in 
yoilir uncle’s orrhaid with a zone of sound, 

You whisper’d in a voice I scarce could hear. 

That you would aid me in the cause 1 loved. 

Have you repented of the wnrd you spoko?” 
Siknt^Biomf Ediili Elliot fur a time. 

And gnzed'aJl rpund. i^he bay moi'c fill’d had grown 


With sail and shallop, and n thousand waves 
Danced onward, w'ith a thousand joyous boys 
And splaslimg gills, wild with their ocean gnmes, 
Tumhliijg with shiilly laughter from the ciest, 

Arid diving to the depths, as if in shame. 

Then turn’d she moisten’d eyes, and press’d his arm 
And said “ what answer more do you require ?” 
'".ly-pennon'd, with the Union at the mast. 

And rowed by six young chiefs, who kept their W'ay, 
'leedless of light caiioe, and fluttering bark, 
akc charging squadrons on a battle day, 

A boat gleam’d round the point, and in the stern 
Sate reverend men, — reverend, though j'oung in years, 
And mail 0118 in their quiet F.iigliKh robes, 

Aa if oil some calm lake in Westmoreland, 

All g i'/.ing on the ship. And Elliot gazed, 

And Edith, — for these looked-for visitors 
AVeie ’mclhien of the mission. Side by side 
Tlieir future cousse must be. Ah ! happy course, 
Under the lifted banner of the Cross. 

How' sweet the mooting on the silent deck ! 

For no one spoke ; but in the njat”on ’8 hands 
Lay Edith's, trembling with unoaa\ joy. 

And toais wcic in hci eyes — and Elliot bent. 

While hands were raised m prayer above his head. 

Soon the thiee vvomeii silently witlnlicw 
On sign fioin Edith, ami with noiseless sleps 
Moved down tho o.abin stairs, and slopt at last 
Where slept a rosy child two snnimers old, 

Heedless of tiampliiig deck and noisv bay. 

Kdilii bent down, and kiss'd it as it slejit, 

Then careful raised it fiom its tiny bed, 

And laid it in the smiling sister's aims. 

‘Oh * wo will love the child,” the Rister sahl, 

‘And giaft this bud of English iiinoeent lifo 
On the wild tree ot this new* w-akonM land, 

And wateh its giow'th, till flower and fruit conic forth 
And all the Isle sliall lie witliin its shade.” 

So Susan Marfeldt earned forth the child, 

(’liildlcbS herself; and Edith stooil at gaze, 

Watcliiiig the careful nurse from ship to boat, 

From boat to shore, and up the sliming beach, 

Till the low. Mission dwellings took them m. — 

And slioieward went the Biothers, deep in talk, 

Willi many a jiause, as up tlie bay they moved, 

And pleased was Elliot with bis new-fuuiid home. 

•* Look!” said the surgeon, and he touch'd my .mm, 
“The hark full sail’d upon our siaihoaid beam ! 

That is the King’s, Paomi.” “ What the wretch 
Who slew Banoolah, is ho now the Icing.!* ” 

“ All things went well with him since that dread time; 
We.ilth, power, and vigorous hand, all built him up 
Into the foiemost man of all the isles. 

And well he wears the crown and wields the sword, 
Half-Chiistian — Christian only with the head — " 

His heart is with his idols as of old.” 

“ And his more savage wife?” “ NooraMih lives, 

The ficicesl worsliipiier of Belah’s power 
Of all who he.ar Christ’s name and scorn his law. 

See, there she stands.” 

Triumphant as a king 
Who diinks the shouts of battle, tall she stood, 

A javelin in her bund, and with proud lips 
Look’d upward to the deck. Beside her sate 
Paomi, kingly robed, and great of form, 

Like Ajax, self'collected in his thought. 

With boxes, trunks, ahd varying, packages, 

Wooden or leathei -bound, of shape and size 
Incongruous, Imeu bags and ba^tet-work, , 

Cumbering tho deck, and busied amoug^^^l^ataU 
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Ktlitb was bent; her evci-y faculty 
Intent on rescuing frotn tbe common heap 
Tier sepHiute goods, like flonie sage slipplierdcfis 
Iljiiwing her own from forth commingled (locks, 

When moved Nooravab up to where she stood, 

FJiisliM wall unwonted toil, her hair dispread 
In lustrous folds — her arm to the elbow bared 
J\nd all lier flexile limbs with gracious strength 
Strung, like some Arab charger, fiery-eyed, 

AN'ith sinewy power dilating all its form. 

Slie took no heed; hut soon the savage Queen 
Touch’d her, and smiled, and pointed to her heart, 

And said in liquid words, that in their sound 
TTore meaning, though the language was unknown, 

“ ]V^)or:ivHh loves you.” Then she laid her hand 
On tlie long tresses, sinootlimg them all their length, 
And call'd Ihionii. hldith smiled and sjiohe, 

Anil felt a j earning to them in her heait 
A *4 tliohe will) >rt should listen to her voice, 

And follow wlierc she led to pastures new. 

Koonivah mark’d no other in the ship, 

Ihit fivM her ejos on Edith all the day, 

And 111 IpM her in hei tiouhles, gathenng up 
l*.iieel*j and veils and shawls, and laugh’d aloud 
When she liad raised boxes of inighliest size 
Willi li Itdilh stiovc in vain to push to a side 
And when till' boat return’d, and all w’as pack’d 
Along liei flooi, and piled above the seals, 

’J'lll SdiK’e the level] d oais had looni to move, 
Nooiiiv.'ih would not pait fi'uri Edith’s side. 

Hut slid impetuous down the dangling lope 
Ani sate beside her; and wlieri fearnnide p.ilo 
Him r.ni conipanioirs eheek, .as loll'd tlicbaik 
Willi iriinv\ale dow’u, she press'd her in her aims ; 

And so m Queen Nooravah’s fond emhiaee 
I'idith lay calm ; and love conjoin’d the twain. 

Arnl when they reach’d the house, Nooiavuh look’d 
Wi r pleased round all tlic rooms, and follow’d close 
Or. tiptoe to the chamber, dim and cool, 

W n ic sat kind sister Marfeldt by a bed 
A^^^trll^Ilg the child, Noor.a\ali stopt to gaze, 

Her h.md in Edith’s. Then, as if at once, 

A tliought pass'd through her soul, she knew not what. 
She d.ii ted to the couch, and lifted up 
The sheet, and gentle-handed, turn’d aside 
The shawl that wTapt the babe, and gazed and gazed 
Tlpini her breast ; and then, with biground tears 
In her toll eyes, she shook her head and sigli’d, 

As tliosc who seek the thing they cannot find. 

Was it Thinool .ill’s image that rose up 
liefoie die mother’s heart, till all the chords 
Of 111 I deep inner being felt the stir 
Of un.accuBtonrd thoughts, like sudden gusts 
Tiiat sliakc the sleeping woods, we know not whj ? 

‘^Oh ! blessed sight!” said Marfeldt, when at eve 
I’lie Cliiistian band held comniiHiC, “ blessed siglit, 
The tears tliat flow’d down fierce Nooiavali's fare, 

And the swTCt smile that follow’d Edith’s steps, 

And the awaken’d softness that well’d fortli 
On Edith's babe, for wheie such feelings dwell, 

Behold ! our loving God is nigh at hand 1 ” 

Then told they mutual stories of their lives, 

Where each was born, what homo they first had known, 
Their fathers’ names. And when to Edith s turn 
Q’hesc sweet unfoldings of the past came round, 

Loin: time she paused, and blushing told at last 
How all her years were dumb and had no voice 
Till she ^w«a ati^idiiig by her uncle’s knee ; 


Yet not her nncle, but a loving heart 
Which found her friendless, cast aside by all, 

Like flower, chance-scatter’d on a nameless grave 
And gave her home beside him, home and love. 

But never had she seen a father^ smile, 

Nor ielt a mother’s hand upon her bead. 

“ Yet arc you not unhappy,” Elliot said, 

“ No, nor yet friendless, for who knows you best 
Loves you the most.” Tlien added w ith a smile, 

“ Our fathers wcie plebeians ; mine rose high. 

And once was mayor of a country town ; 

But wiio can tell wliiit great progenitors, 

Howards, aud mighty knights, and lords and carls, 

Full qnariei’d as the old Plnntagenets, 

C.m ho.asr a dear descendant such as you? 

H.iidy some morn tlie fairy ot your fate 
Will t.ip three t.ips upon your clnimher-door 
And say, ‘ Come foitli, fair princess ; for the king, 

Yoiii loyal talher, longs to see your face.’ ” 

They laugh’d, nor thougliL more meanly of their friend 
That she had none to love hut only them. 

Next morning, soon as daylight touch’d the sea, 
Nooravab lifted soft the wicket hitch, 

And laid a ha.sl<et fill'd with fiuit aud flowers 
Upon the i\’iiidoW“Bill where Edith qlept, — 

And slow withdrew, with many a look behind. 

To mark if haply to the lattice came 

The face she wish’d to sec. But no one moved. 

And day by tlay Nooravab placed her cbair 
By Edith’s side, and taught her all the sounds 
And soli inflexion'- of hei Island tongue. — 

And soon with read\ lips could Edith tell 
Ot Heaven and all its hopes; and like a rain 
lu tliiisty ground, her geullo W'ords sank in. 

As some lone tarn far up amid the hills, 

Cloud-ciicled ’neath a thunder-laden sky, 

Lies in thick gloom, till comes the mid-day sun 
And shines upon its face; so from the heart 
Of dark Nooiavuh every shadow fell, 

And night was biighieu’d into peiiect day. 

Paomi died ; his hand in Edith’s hand, 

Ihi eye with dying light on Edith’s face. 

“ 1 go,” he said. “ to sec the loving eyes 
I ne’er shall sec on eurili ; to look again 
On the light limbs, to hear the happy voice 
Of young Banoolali, ai the feet of God.” 

Long Edith sat beside the savage king, — 

Savage no more, — aud heard him, with faint breath, 
Whisper “ Banoolali ; ” still, as if a charm 
ill the sound, Banoolah ” to his lijis 
Came when he slept the uneasy sleep of pain, 

Or when he wakeck within the shadow ot Death. 

A thous.and thoughts flutter’d in Edith’s heart,^ 

Dim, fitful, with mysterious whisperings, — 

Like leaves m mulnight on a breezy hill — 

But nought she spoke, as if her spirit lay 
luipiison d in a spell she could not break. 

Slow-paced and sunken-eyed, Nooravab came 
And sat whole days in Edith's little room, 

In voiceless grief, — and hung o’er Edith’s child, 

Her Rachel, whether playing wild with gled, 

Or silent listening with her great round eyes 
To talcs her mother told. — “ But thirty moons 
Had seen Banoolali wlien she pss’d away; 

And Rachel now has thnty moons,” she said, 

**And what a life bcfoic her fill’d with joy!” 
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Then biokc I'lic foith in pasaionatc sobs and tears, 

Like thunder-clouds in antninn, tossM with stoims: 

** Why do I live to lift unhappy eyes 
And read no pardon in a brazen sky ? 

Why do I lift blood-*- tamed baands like these 
In mockery to a God who will not hear^? 

Ohl blessed are the mothers who have wept 
O'er lidless ronins where their inhinis lay; 
lllcssed their eyes, w^o, through the mist of bars, 
Have seen frefch eurth upon their child rcu’s gra\e8 !” 

Nooravah Kdith said, “your eu’s are dim. 

And see not what is written on the Cross — 

Pardon and Rest. Oli ! heaviest sin of all, 

And least deserving Meicy, is Desjaur!" 

Then led she upward from the Valley of Death, 
Through tangled thorns, the steep ascending way. 

Till on the Mount Ihev stocjd — where, clear and large, 
Lay, ’mid the lulls oflVnee, the C’ity of God. 
And,holicst romfnrr fillM Nooravah's heait, 

And from htr ransom’d soul the chains fell down. 

Yet as 0 bird that on the mountain peak 
ITas shrill’d for battle, if perchanec it feel 
The captive bond, and from its bruised heart 
The ihiist of blood depart, and pnde of power, 

Decays and pines, — so, fiom Nooi avail’s life 
Strength pass'd, and passionless and weak she lay. 
Nooravah ! is it sleep that dims tliine eyes, 

I Or Death’s advancing shadows o’er thy lace ? ” 

Said Eiiith, whispering in the slumberci’s car. 

“ Give mo a sign with thine n]ilifted hand 
That thou hast entrance to the Aik of Chiist.” 

The hand rose up ; the eye unclosed again, 

The form dilated, and erect she stood. 

“Yea ! T have peace. Yet in this hour of hope 
One thought hangs heavy on my upward spiing. 

There is a light ol something in thine eves, 

There is a sound of something ni thy tone, 

Thy hands* soft touch, thy ‘mile, that ever more 
Minds me of something'!” Then, with rapid steps 
She press'd to Edith, and with lifted voice, 

Shrieks — “ 1 adjure thee, tell me who thou art! 

For I’ve had visions in the long dull nights 

That fill ray room with light !” Then trembling Lands 

Cast off the shawl that fell on Edith’s neck, 

Toie loose the tics that bound 1 km silken lobe, 

Held down its fnld, — and on the miiible ‘■kin 
What did she see ? — With screara of wildest joy 
Nooravah sank, and gazed with rlaeped hands 
On the sweet flower that glow’d upon her breast, — 
The daisy, yfllow-ringM, — the filial sign ! 

Bnnoolah 1 my Banooluh !” cried ihe Queen; 

“My daughter!” — and with passionate strength she 
strove, 

And rose, and put her arms amund the neck, 

And kiss’d the flower, — and looking long and deep 
In Edijlh’s face, with such a naiilc as lies 
Like holy sunshme round tlic lips of saints. 

The mother loosed her hold, and fulling slow, 

[ Lay in tiiuuiphaut rest at Edith’s feet. 


THE BLACK SEA FIVE CENTUBIES 
AGO. 

In dlgi’ing down through the strata of 
.^p^t centuries, surprising contrasts woi*- 
thy to be coufcemphtteil, soinetimes pre- 
sent themselves. We have just turned over 
the leaves of one of the volumes nf the 
Arab Ibn*Batutah’s Travels, now publish- 


iiig by the Asiatic Society of Ptiris. The 
naiiie of Sinope arrested us. WJiat was this 
pious man from Alorooco doing there, during 
tile first half of the fourteenth century ? He 
had wandered through many African and ' 
Asiatic regions, and was on his way to 
visit a couiiti’y, now interesting to our- 
selves under the name of Southern Hussia. 
Sinope was already in the hands of the Tuiks, 
although many inlidel Greeks lived , there 
under protection of thq Muslims. From one 
of these a vessel was hired. The voyagers set 
out ; but, tlii'oe days afterwards, mot with a 
violent tempest, such as sometimes troubles 
that sea about the equinox of spring. They 
were driven back in sight of land ; but tried 
their fortunes once more, and, after niucii 
rough weathrr, appeared before thci port of 
Kertch, familiar now-a-dfiys to the stu- 
dents of war-maps. Some men upon the 
mountain, liowever, for reasons not ex])l:run'd, 1 
signed to tlumi to keep off; so they crossed to ! 
the mainland and took ground thei^*, at a , 
place where w\ms a ehnreli att(‘nd<^d l)y a | 
single monk. In those days (yliristiimily and | 
Islamism were, so to speak, dovekiilod ono | 
into the other all along their frontiers, al- j 
though the former was grndnally retiring 
and the latter advancing triumphantly, out- } 
flanking the great Greek capital, bi l'ore I 
daring to assault it, 

Desht Kiljak, or the Wilderness or yieop i 
of Kifjak, on the edge of which the traM'lier | 
had landed, was green and flin\(’r\, but ' 
without mountain, or hill, or slojie, oi I, roe. 
Nothing was to be obtained for tiring but the i 
dung of animals, whieh even the great pi‘pp!e | 
collected as a ])reoious thing, and eurned | 
homo in the skirts of llioir garments, ^fla* ' 
wilderness was said to extend forthesjiai e of | 
six mouths’ journey, three of which wci-o ivi tli i n ! 
tlie territories of Mohammed Uzbek ivhan, j 
whom the traveller desired to visit, lie pio- j 
cceded in tho first jdace to KaflVi, a city built ; 
on the shores of the sea, and inbabitid )>y j 
(diristians, for the most ]jart Genoese, under 
a chief named Demetrio. This mercantilo 
nation bad factories all along the co.ists of 
the Black Sea, and remind us in their 
manner of proceeding of our own curly 
and more successful exploits in India. They 
allowed within their walls one mo'-squo of tho 
Muslims, to wbteli travellers of that nation, 
repaired on their arrival, as to an hotel. 

This was the first lime that the worthy 
Ibn-Balutal) had visited a city entirtdy iu 
the hands of Christians, lie had not been 
there long before he was struck by a remark- 
able sound. The air thrilled with the ringing 
of bells calling the “infidels” to church and he 
boldly ordereil liis^ieople to ascend tho mina- 
ret, l ead the Koran and recite the Muslim call 
to prayer. He no doubt thought fhis was ne- 
cessary, tp avert what calamities might be 
brought down from Heaven by that imjuous 
ding-dong. This zeal, however, alarmed the 
Kadi of tho Muslims of that place, who 
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(lonnod liis ciurnss, snatched np his sword, 
and r:iTi to jjroteot his co-religioni'-^ts from 
the eiT-'Cis of what the good people of K;iflra. 
niipht consider an impertinence. .But the 
riiiging of the bells lind prol)ably drowiiefi 
the \oice of the mueddin. At any rate, tlie 
sfr;in'nn*s were civilly toated. 

The traveller describes Kaffa as a liand- 
some town with beautiful markets, and an 
ailinirable |x>rt, where more than two hun- 
dred vesseds of war or commerce were col- 
lected. All the people, however, he repc.ats 
in a coin passionate pareiitln‘sis, ai‘e Kafirs. 
So on he goes in a w^^gL^on to Kiraro or 
Solylint, governed for U/l)i‘k Khan by a man 
named 'foloktonionr, who recf^ived the tra- 
veller with liospitalit}\ Jle lodged in the 
heriiu1a'',o of a sheikli, avIio with a singular 
foler;iUon told him in ]>erreet faith of a 
Cliii^lian nmnk wdio iidirihitcd a monastery 
s!tn.‘il<Ml outside The town, whcie he gave 
liuii.-clf np to devotional j)ra<*tiees aiul fre- 
<]i.cnl fastings. Ue used sometimes to ]ia.ss 
foriy days without I’ood, and then only eat a 
single be.'in. Tlu^ result was wonderful menial 
pm .-jue.'ieity, which made liim discover the 
m'»si liiddeii things. The good sheikh wislied 
Ills guest to vi.^dt this monk; hut [hii-Batutah, 
with <i jirejiidice mitnral in a Morocco man, 
lefins-'d, ol wliich lie .d\ei'vvniYls n'peiiled. It 
ga^'y him greater phyisurc to see the wise 
ai;i| j»u>ns Moshatler E'ldin, a Greek by birth, 
who had sincerely emhiaced Islaiiiisrn, with- | 
out however losing his haibai-ous accent, j 
i^ea'. mg Kivam, the tvavelliT set 4>vit in com- 
Vany witli the Emii* 'roloktoiiumr for Hem, I 
wh'-ie Sultan JVlohaiuined Uzbek liold his' 
eui.M l<"or tliis jmrpost' it wa,s necossiiry to 1 
)si\ wnggnns — great four-wlu'eled vehicles,' 
di.’.vMi sometimes by two or more horses, I 
some! lines by oxen and camels. The driver | 
aimed AMtli a whip and a goad, mouniedj 
poet iHon- wise. On the cliariot was raised a ; 
kind (tf tent covered with felt or cloth, aired | 
by latlictal windows. Here the traveller ate, 
sh']»t, wrote, or read during the journey. 
'The earn van started, aceoialing to the custom 
ol‘ the Turks, immediately after the prayer of 
<lavvn, rt'sted trom nine or ten of the morning 
until clrer midday, and then proceeded until 
night. During the halt the horses, camels, 
and oxen witc let loose to graze at will. I’he 
whole coiintry was covered with cattle with- 
out shepherds or guards ; for the laws of the 
Turks were very severe^ against theft. He 
who vras found in possession of a stolen 
horse was obliged to restore it along with 
nine of equal value. If ho could not do'so, liis 
children were seized instead ; and if he had 
no child, they cut his throat. The i>eo- 
plo cat no bre.ad nor any other hard 
food, but lived on a kind of porridge 
made of with bits of meat sometimes 

boiled I herein. A bowlful, with curdled milk 
poured over it, w'as served to each person. 
They drank kimezz or soured mare’s milk, 
and a kind of fermented liquor made from 


millet. Horsctlesh was in gi*eat request ; 
but all sweetmeats they abhorred. Ac- 
cording to '^roloktomour, the Sultan once 
offered frt^edom to a sla^ie who had fovtv 
cliildron and grandchildren, on condition tliat 
ho would devour a sugared dish, but received 
for answer : “ No ; not even if you kill me I ” 
Eigliteen stations Irom Iviiam the enravau 
reached, in the midst of the step])e, a \ast 
exp.anse of wviter, wliich it took a wliole dav 
to lord, and a similar obs(Me](* ocenyred 
further on ; but at length they arj*ivod 
at the city of Azak, wlicro IIk' Ge- 
j noese and other people came to trade. The 
1 reception and conse(piently of his coin- 
I panioiiR, was .s])leiidid. Tents of silk and 
j linen w^ere ])n'pared for his reccjition, Avith 
I a wooden tlmme inernsted with golil. First 
! came tin* eating and the drinking, and tlnm 
! an intellectual oul.ertammeiit in the shape of 
' ii mighly long s(‘vuit>u, delivered fii-st in 
jAra-bicaiid iJjen IrniiHlaLed into Turkish by j 
' llie same speaker. Thi're was also marvellous | 
I singing, and after that much more eating; | 
I au<l tlieii nioiM' pre aching and ])raying all day. | 
' Having rested some (lays, 1 bii- I'atntah | 
! proceed (‘(1 to l\lajar, one of the finest eitles i 
, then brloiiging to Uio Turks, situated on tlic 
! gieat river Kouina, and adorned with gardens 
I yielding many fruits. As usual, the traveller 
I (Sot a lodging in a JuTmitage. His host, Iho 
sheikh Moliannned — with whom he ])rays 
(bsl to be salislit‘d — had about seventy Zakirs 
Nvilh him, Arabs, Fersians, Turks, and 
Greeks; some married, others not. All lived 
on cliarity dis]>cnsed in those times, as ever, 
chiefly by the hands of women. ibn-Batutali , 
witnessed how a ])ioua preaclier prepared for j 
a journey. He made an excellent sermon, | 
and then some one got up and saiil : lie 
wlio has spoken is going to travel, and wants 
provisions for tliat jiui-pose.” Then he took 
off his own Umic, saying, “ This is rny gift ; ” 
and being thus stimulated, the remainder of 
the congregation began, some to strip, others 
to subscribe a liurse or else money ; and so 
at last the worthy man was titleil out like a 
prince. 

What struck Ibn-Batutah chiefly during | 
tills (ourney was the ^reat respect wliich the 
'rurks sliow^ed to women; who seemed to hold, 
in fact, a higher •rank than men. Ho men- 
tions tliat on leaving Kiram lie mot a 
princess, wife of an emir, in her chariot. It 
was covered witli costly blue cloth. The 
windoAvs and doors were open, so that he 
could see the lady, attended by four young 
girls, exquisitely iieautiful and wonderfully 
dressed. Other chaiiots filled ’ with hand- 
maidens followed. She got clown to visit 
Toioktomour. Thirty girls held up the 
skirts of her rol^e. The emir rose to 

receive her ; and, after they had eaten and 
drunk together, presented her with a dress of 
honour. Even the wives of mercliants and 
small dealers kept up great state ; and, in 
travelling, had also two or three girls to bear 
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theif train. It was always possible to see 
their faces ; for, iii those times, the women of 
the Turks were not veiled. ‘When the hus- 
band travelled he fnipfht oft.en be taken for a 
servant, wearing nothing but a pelisse of 
sheepskin and a high cap (tailed aloiila, whilst 
the wife’s liead-dress was incrusted with 
jewels and adorned with peacock’s fea- 
thers. 

At Majar the traveller learned that the 
camp of the Sultan was at Beoh-Taw, or the 
Five Mouiibiiiis. They went in search of it ; 
and, one day, after they had halted on the 
i summit of a hill, beheld the ordou or Im- 
perial camp approach. It re.sembled a great 
city moving along with all its inhabitants, its 
mosqne.s, and its markets. The smoke of the 
kitchens ro.se through the air, for the Turks 
did not always halt to cook their meals. 
Innumerable waggons were filled with people. 

1 On arriving at the halting ground, iliey 
removed the tents and the mosqii(*s and the 
»hops from the waggons, and prepared to pass 
the night. One of the Hultan’s wives, seeing a 
I tent on a neighbouring hill, with a standard 
I set up in front to announce a new arrival, 

I sent pages and young girls to carry her salu- 
i tations ; and, having waited until they re- 
turned, passed on to the place appointed 
for her. Soon afterwards the Sultan him- 
self arrived, and encamped in a quarter apart. 

According to lbn-Batiit(ah, Sultan TTzbek 
! was one of the seven great sovereigns of the 
earth. One of the titles given to him was 
I that of “Conqueror of the enemies of God, 

I the inhabitants of Constantinople the Great.” 
j ]le was remarkable as well for his business 
liabits as for his splendour. In the descrip- 
tion of his audience-days particular stress is 
I laid on the fact that he Was always sur- 
* rounded by queens and princesses (with names 
I too hard to pronounce) ; and the importance 
of women, as part of the machinery of that 
empire, is constantly insisted on. Ibn- 
1 Batutah came from different climes more to 
i the south, where different habits prevailed. 

I He enlarges complacently on the courts and 
i households of the four khatouns or queens ; 
t their waggons with domes of gilded silver ; 
their horses covered with silken trappings ; 
their wise duennas ; their beautifuLslave girls ; 
their costly wardrobes, and their etiquette. 
Then he gives a peculiarly Oriental biogra- 
phical account of those four ladies, one of 
whom was Beialoun, daughter of the Emperor 
of Constantinople the .Great, Andronicus the 
Third. When the traveller visited her she 
was seated on a throne incrusted with stones 
and precious ’stones, with silver feet. Before 
her were a hundred young girls, Greek, 
Turkish; and Nubian; some sitting, some 
lartanding. Eunuchs were near her, with 
several Greek chamberlains. On hearing of 
the distance from which the travellers had 
come; she wept with tenderness and compas- 
sion, and wiped fier face with a kerchief she 
held iu her^nd. No doubt she was thinking 


of her own far-off country, and parents of a 
different faith from her lord. She ordered a 
repast to he spread, and then dismissed her 
visitors with splendid presents of provisions, 
money, garments, sheep and horses. 

Ibn-Bathtah, ever anxious to see strange 
things, had heard of the wonderful shortness 
of the night in one season, and of the day in 
another season, observed at the city of Bol- 
ghar, and accordingly marched ten days 
northward to visit it. He arrived there 
during the months of Ramadhan ; and, having 
broke his fast at sunset, perlormod the even- 
ing prayer, and then three other long prayers 
— ^when, lo ! the dawn began to appear. He 
wished to visit what was called the Land of 
Darkness ; forty days still further off, but the 
difficulty of the journey alarmed him. He 
was told that people travelled there in sledges 
drawn by dogs, some of which were vuliKal 
at a thousand dinars. Their master fed them 
before he touched food himself. The trade of 
the country was in furs, chietly ermine, ex- 
ported to China and India. 

On his return to lieoli-Taw, Ibn-Batntah 
witnessed the solemnity of the breaking of 
the fast of the Ramadhan, performed with 
wonderful barbaric splendour. After that the 
ordou of the Sultan luoke up and inarched 
to, the city of Haj-Terkhan, now known .as 
A strakhan. The word Terkluiu am origs U Hie 
Turks signifies a place exempt from tax- 
ation. The person who gave his name to the 
(yty was a devout pilgrim or haj, who founded 
it, and obtained from the Sultan the privilege 
of exemption. It increased to a great size, 
and became an emporium. It was the 
custom of the Sultan to remain there until 
the cold set in and the Volga was frozen over. 

What next happened to Hm- Batutah sug- 
gests a strange contrast with tlie pr< srnt 
state of the East. Soon after arriving at 
Astrakhan, the Khatoim- Beialoun, daughter 
of the King of the Greeks, asked permis.Moii 
of the Sultan to visit her father at Coiist-mti- 
nople, in order to become a mother there, 
promising to return immediately afterwards. 
Her request was granted, and our traveller 
begged to be allowed to accompany hei', in 
order that he might see the celebrated city of 
the Christiana. After some kindly ojipositiou, 
he received permission to do so, and \v:x» 
overwhelmed with valuable presents. The 
Sultan politely accompanied nis Greek wife 
for a day’s march, and then lelt her to proceed 
with an escort of five thousand soldiers. Her 
own servants were to the number of five 
hundred horsemen, for the most part slavea 
or Greeks, and two hundred girls. She had 
four hundred chariots, two thousand horse.?; 
three hundred oxen, and two hundred camels. 
They marclied first to the to<vn of Okak, a 
well-built but small city, situated one day’s 
journey from the mountains inhabited by the 
Russians, who were Christians with red hair, 
blue eyes, ugly faces, and cunning dispo- 
sitions. They possessed mines oi silver which 
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they exported in the shape of lingots, each 
five ounces in weight, used as current money 
iii,th;it country. This is all that Ibn-Batutah 
has to say about the people which has since 
spread its power like an inundation to the 
OMst, to the west, and to the south. 

Ten days farther on, the queen Bcialoiin, in 
her progress, came to Sondak. situated on the 
slioivs of the sea amidst gardens, and with a 
fine'aud well-frequented port. It was inha- 
bited partly by Turks, partly by Greek 
nrtisans living under their protection. Not 
long before, a violent insurrection of the 
Chi’istirans liad led to the massacre or expnl- 
sion'of the greater nuniber. The next station 
.was Baba-Sal thonk, the last city belonging to 
l.he Turks, Vielweeii which and the ctmnneuce- 
nient of tlio Greek empire wjis a desert 
eiuhtoeii davs across, a great ymrlion without 
water. It is <lillieult to aday)t this account 
to modern geography; and wo do not exactly 
recognise tlio fortress Malitoulv, situated at 
tin- Other extremity of tlie desert on the 
limit, of tlio (Miristiau territory, ilero Boia- 
loiin was ivceived with great honours by lier 
])eo!)Ie and the Turkish eseoit returned by, 
tin' V. ay it lia«l eorne. Tin; poor princess 
Ineat'KMl more fn'ely. Tln'nceforwar<l, tlte 
cuslDjn of y)ra3niig was aboll.^lied. “ Among 
llm piovisions Immgiit to her/’ says Ibn- 
Bati^.di, “were intoxicating diiuks, of which 
s’u- ]),M‘took, anti bogs, of which one of lier 
pt'opli* ttild me sho ate. No one remained 
willi her who prayed, exeept a Tut k, who 
pmformetl his devotions with us. Her secret 
scminiciits tlius matnlesfcd themselves as 
sotiji as we had reachetl tin' country of the 
intuit Is; hut she requested tlic Greek Emir, 
Ni. ’.olas, to treat mo with duo honour; and 
on "lie particular occasion that olHcer beat a 
s a VO wlio had made fnn at our prayeis.” 
How .strangely does all this rea<l now ! 

1’Im' brother ot the yniucess enmo to escort 
her with an army, part of which consisted of 
a body-gnard composed of men in complete 
coals of mail. Their gilded lances were 
adorned witli jiennons, and altogether a won- 
derful disjilay of riclies and splendour was 
made. Thus they proceeded aci'Oss the Da- 
nube and the plains of Koumelia ; until, after 
a Jong journey, they reached a sp<*t within 
ton miles of Constantinople, where they 
haJLe<l for th«^ night. “Next day,” says the 
traveller, “the pojmlation of that city — men, 
women and children — came out to meet the 
jii'inoess; some on foot; some on horseback; all 
dress'-d in their best array. From the earliest 
dawn the cymbals, and the clarions, and the 
tiumpets sounded. The Sultan (Emperor), 
with his wife, mother of the Khatouii, ami all 
the great personages of the empire and the 
courtiers, surrounded by horse soldiers, issued 
forth. Over •the head of the Emperor was 
carritul a vast canoy)y, supported by horsemen 
and footmen. The meeting of this y^rocession 
mid our party was tumultuous. I could not 
penetrate tlir(jugh the crowd, but am told 


that when the princess approached her pa- 
rents, she put foot to ground and kissed the 
earth at their feet, and the hoofs of their 
horses, as did likewise h^r chief officers. 
We entered Constantinople the Great, to- 
wards midday. The inhabitants were ringing 
their bells in full peal, so that the htavens 
were shaken by the noise. When we reached 
the first gate of the palace, w'e found there a 
guard of a hundred men upon a platform. I 
heard them saying ‘The Saracens ! the Sara- 
cens ! ’ — a word by which they designate the 
Musliius — and they prevented us from enter- 
ing.” This difficulty, however, was subse- 
quently removeil ; and Ibn-Batutah was not 
only lodged in the palace, but received pre- 
sents of Hour, bread, sheep, fowls, butter, 
fruits, and lish, with money and carpets. 

Ibn-Batutali calls the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople d’akfour, a corruption of the 
Armenian word 'J’agavor, which means king, 
lie was the son of tlie previous Emiieror, 
Geoi-ge, who bad abdicated and become a 
monk. I'lic traveller visitctl the monarch on 
the invitation of the Khatoiiu. As he entered 
lie palace he was searched, to see that he 
hatl no we;ipon about him, according to an 
ancient custom rigidly corajilied with. This 
<loiie, lie was admitted, whilst four people 
.mirrouinled him, two holding his sleeves and 
two his .slionlders. Thus attended, lie reached 
a great hall, the walls O) which were adorned 
jwitii mohaies representing natural produc- 
I lions, animal and mineral. In the midst of 
the hall wa.s a piece of water, with trees hor- 
I dei'ing it. Men stood upon the right and on 
I the left, without speaking. Three of tJieiii 
I received him from his guides, and likewise 
j took hold of his clothes. A Syrian Jew, 
acting as interpreter, told him to fear nothing, 
for strangers were fdways received thus. lie 
asked how he was to salute, and was an- 
swereil, “ With the words Salam Alaykouiu.” 

'I’he Empei’or was sitting on his throne, 
with his wife and her brothers at its foot. 
Armed men stood by his side and behind 
liim. He signed to the stranger to sit down 
and rest awhile, and recover his presence of 
mind, after wliich he questioned him con- 
cerning Jerusalem, aild the Hock of Jacob, 
and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; on 
the Cradle of Jesus, on Bothleheni and 
Hebron, on Damascus, Cairo, Persiig ami 
Asia Minor. Ibn-Batutah was astonished at 
the interest the monarch took in tliese things, 
and answered copiously. He was treateu 
with great respect, and received a dress of 
honour, with a horse saddled and bridled, 
ami one of the king’s own parasols, iis a 
mark of protection. He asked for a guide 
to show him the wonders of the city, and 
thus accompanied, went forth to satiate his 
curiosity. ^ 

Ihn-Batutah describes the city of Constan- 
tinople as situated on two sides of a river, by 
which he means the Golden Horn. One por- 
tion was called Esthamboul, inhabited by the 
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Sultan, tlie grandees of the empire, and the 
remainder of the Greek population. Its mar- 
kets and its streets were broad, an.d paved 
with flags of stoui). Evei7 trade occupied a 
distinct place, .and the markets were closed 
by gates at night. From this description, 
which would now apply to most Oriental 
towns, wc might infer that Constantinople 
afterwards became the model city of the Ea^t. 
But it is added, that in the fifteenth century 
most of the artismis and Bho[>lieepers were 
women. The second quarter of the city was 
called Galata, Jiiul was princijiall}'' inhabited ^ 
by Christian Franks of many nations — as 
Genoese, Venetians, Eomans, and French. | 
Tliey wore under the .11111101117 of the Em- 
peror, who nominated what they call Alkoines, 
or a court to govern them. They }»aid an an- 
nual tribute, but often revolted and warred 
against the Emjieror, until the Poj>e, or 
patriarch, interposed to make peace between 
th('m. All were devoted to commerce. “ 1 
Lave seen about a hundred galleys and other 
great shijis there,” says II iii-Batutah, “ with- 
out counting smaller craft. The maikets of 
this (]uarter are large but full of fiUIi, and 
are traverscil by a dirty river. The cliurches 
of these people are also disgusting, and con- 
tain notliing good.” 

Then the worthy traveller goes on to talk 
I of the great church of St. Sojihia, which has I 
I been closed for so many centuries against 
j (diristians, whilst remaining the jiole-sUa* of 
' orthodox popes. According to him, it was 
j foumled by Assag, son of i’arakia, who was a 
son of Solornou’a aunt. In those d.ays tlic 
j Ch’ccks had it all their own way, and set the 
1 example of keeping str.ingers rigidly out. 

' Ibij-Jjatutiih was not allowed to enter turther 
I than tlie great enclosure. He describes the 
exterior £is very splendidly adorned, but men- 
tions tiiat shops existed within the sacred 
limits. In order to bo certain tliat none but 
good Christians entered the church, guardians 
were posted, who compelled every one to 
kneel before a cross, wliich (says the tia- 
veller) w’as greatly resjiected by those peoi)le. 
It WHU a fragment of the real cross, pre- 
served in a colferof gold. Ibn-Batutah gives 
a good many details of the religious customs 
existing at Constantino])! e. The number of 
monks and other peojjle living by religion 
Ecems to have been immense. What j^arti- 
cularly struck him waifs' a convent of five 
hunduid virgins, dressed in haircloth, with 
felt e:ipH on their heads, wliich were shaved. 
These w'oineu, he says, were of exquisite 
beauty, but the austerity of their life was 
marked upon their faces. When he went to 
^ see them, a young boy was reading the Gospel 
to them in a voice of marvtdlons beauty. 
Having told many other facts of the same 
nature, the traveller exclaims .agaiu : “Verily, 
the greater p.art of the population of this city 
consists of monks and priests. The churches 
Were innumerable. All the inhabitants, mili- 
t;iry or not, poor and rich, went about with 


great parasols summer and winter.” Do we 
not now begin completely to understand the 
great dis.ister wliich happened about a ceu- 
turv afterwards ? 

One day Ibn-Batutah met an old man with | 
a long white beiird and a handsome couiite- | 
nance, w.-dking on foot in a dress of horsehair 
and a felt ca|). Before him and beliind him 
was a troop of monks ; in his hand w.is a 
stick, and ;ibout his neck a cliaplet. Wlien 
tlie Greek who had been given to our traveller 
as a guide saw him, he got down from his 
horse and said — “ Do as ] do ; lor this is the 
father of the king,” It was indeeil George, 
the father of Aiidronicus. He spoke to^^tlio 
Greek, who knew Arabic, .and said ; “ Tell 
this Saracen that 1 press the hand that has 
been at Jerusalem and the foot which has 
walked on ttie Bock of Jacob.” Then he 
touched Ibn-Batutah’s feet, and jiassed his 
hand over his own f.vee. Afterwards, they 
walked hand in hand together, lalkiiig of 
Jerusalem and the Chiistiaus wdio were still 
there, until they entered Uu; enclosure of 
St. So]>hia. Whon ho ajjja’o.ielieti the )>iln- 
cijial gateway a trooji of ]U’iestK and monks 
came out to salute him, for he v, as om- of 
their chiefs. On st eing them, lie let go the 
hand of the traveller, who said to Idin: “I 
wish to ent(*r with thee into tins cluirchf' 
j But the old king replied ; “ Whue\i;r epters 
must do obeisance to tlie Cross, according tiv 
the law of the ancient'^, wliieli cannot be 
transgressed.” So saying, he entered ah-ne, 
and Ibii-Batutah saw liiiii no more. 

It will be Seen that oiir traveller looked at 
icvcrytiring from a jiartieular jxiinl of view, 
j and was not very ferdle in general obs-u va- 
tious. Wli.at he lelates, however, will lie 
sufficient to suggest the woiideriul chaiig* 
that has come over tliose regions siucu Lv, 
wrote. Every thing and every race t^ceins to 
to have clianged itb place. Tlic Bussiaiis were 
then spoken of as an obscure tribe : the 
Turks, recently emerged from the dejitlis <d 
Centrjil Asia, were indulging, under their 
tents, in a foretaste of Imperial splendour ; 
the Greeks were gradually sinking into the 
slough of mere formal religion, and becoming 
oflTeminate under their silken parasols. ^Jdie ' 
Franks ajipeaied merely as strangers, freely 
trafficking with either party, but trying here 
and there to establish a footing. One of the 
most curious parts of Ibn-Batu tail’s rai>id 
narrative is tlit* sketch of the story of Heialtnin. 
She had been made over to Uzbek Khan 
from political motives, but had probably not 
won any extravagant share of his affecuoiis. 

At any rate, by her conduct on her ariival in 
1 Christendom, she seemed determined to have 
no more of barbarian life. The Turks who 
aceomjianied, soon saw that she professed the 
religion of her father, and desired to remaiu , 
with him. They asked her permission, there- 
fore, to return; which she granted, after 
bestowing presents upon them. Ibn-Batutah 
also shared in her bounty. He received 
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I three hundred dinars "of poor gold, how- 
! ever,” with two thousand Venetian drachms 
i aixl other matters ; and after having re- 
1 inaiiied a month and six days with the 
! Greeks, returned to Astrakhan. 

j CHIP. 

j LONG LIFE OF LOCUriTS. 

i A Correspondent, in rcfereiico to the 
tciiMcity of life in locusts,* m<-'utioiis “tliat 
about twelve years ago an insect of the 
locust tribe, about an mcli and a half or 
I two^inclies in length (of body) flew or was 
i .bh)wii into the windows of a liouso on 
Albiiry lloatli. It ’was caught, and we 
}, endcMVoured to Y>rc3crvo it by washing it iii 
a RoUitiou of C!iin])hor ; but the camphor 
I avouM not kill it. i tJioii npjdied jii-ussic acid 
of tlio ipiality usually dispensed by good 
dnic!-^'->ts. 1 washed it well with a feather 

oV( r iis h(‘ad, back, wings, and legs. As soon 
as aj)]th<'d, tlie insect di upped all of a heap, 
as 1 lie vulgar C‘V[>rossion is, and would rciuaiu 
apparMilJy lifele. s lor about si'c or eii^lit 
niuiules. Then it would revive gradually, 
a ml aj)parent]y regain its full lift* a.nd vigour. 
I did tdiis for several davs, and on nonie occa- 
-'lons ie]>eating the dressing from time to 
linn^as soon as it had revived, soinetiineH as 
(,11 as it showed syinjitcmis of revival. J 
wliat hecaine oi it, but as,surcdly 
pi II v,ie acid did 'not kill it."’ 


CliiNESE ADAM. * 

'friE iiotioii.s entertained by Chiijc.se writers 
(.c ,!ic siihject of the first man and the 
eir.Ltion of the worM, are very curious. I'hey 
beL'in, like our Scriptural aceemnt, wuth a 
time wlieii the earth was without form iiid 
\oi(} ; from that tliey pa,sa to an idea that was 
(•fold jMrt of the wisdom of Egypt, Cliaos 
AA’as .succeeded by the ■w'orkiiig of a dual 
])ower, Kf st and Motion, the one female, and 
named Yin, — the other male, and named 
YmiK. 

Of luMivon and earth, of genii, of men, and 
of all crealnres, animate and inanimate, Yin 
and Vang were the father and the mother. 
Eiirlherinove, all these things are either male 
or female : there is nothing in I'^ature neuter. 
WJiatever in the material world pO!i.se*s.ses, or 
is reputed to ]i03scss, the quality of hardness 
(inciudi;ig heaven, the sun, and <lay) is mas- 
culijii*. Whatever is soft (including earth 
tln^ moon, and night, as well as — earth, wood, 
metals, and Avaler), is feminine. Choofoots 
says on this subject, “ The celestial jinnciple 
foiiued the male; the terrestriid pniici])le 
formed the female. ' All animate and inani- 
mate nature fliay be distinguished into mas- 
culine and lerniniiic. Even vegetable pro- 
ductions are male and female ; for instance, 
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there is female hemp, and there are male and 
female bamboo. Nothing can po.ssibly be 
separated from the dual principles named 
Yiii and Yang, — the sujifcrior and hard, 
— the inferior and soft.’ It is curious 
to liiul that the Chinese have al.so a 
theory resembling one jiropounded by Dy- 
thagdi-as, concerning monads and duails. 
“One,” tJicy say, “ liegat two, two Yroduced 
four, and four increased to eight ; and thus 
by spoil taneons multiplication, the production 
of all things followoth” 

A.S for tile juvsi ut system of things, it is 
the work of what they call “ the triad powers,” 
—Heaven, Mmi, and Earth. Tlic follow^! ng 
is translated fiom a Cln'neso Plncyclopujdia, 
puhlished about .sixty years ago, — “Jiclbre 
heaven and e;»rtli existed, they wore eom- 
miiieled as the eon tents of an egg-slndl 
ani.” I In this egg-: hell, licaveii is likened 
to tlie yedlow, llie earth to the W'liiLe of 
tlie eg'j.] “ Or tiny w'ei'i* together, tnrhid and 
inudil^ ldv(‘ thick dreg.s jnsl hegiiuiing to 
settle. Or they were together lil'e a thick 
log on the point of breaking. Tlien was tbo 
beginning of time, v\dieu the original p(>s\er 
created all things Heaven and earth are 
the elfeet of line Eirst Cau.se. They in tuiii 
producv'd all ollnu’ things besides.” 

Another jairt oi the tradition runs as 
follow .s : “In th<‘ midst of this chaotic mas.^ 
Ewankoo lived (lining eiglitecii thousand 
3 ears. ][o livcwi when the licaven and the 
earth weic bidng created ; the supeiior 
and lighter (‘hmnmls forming the litma-- 
iiKUit, — the inthrioi a,i id coarser the dryland.” 
Again, “ Dui iiig this lime the heavens in- 
cri‘asi‘d e\ery day ten feet in height, tie 
earth as much in tliickness, ami Pvvankuo in 
stature. The ])eriod of eighteen thousand 
yeais being assigned to the grcj wdh of each 
re.s])(^ctively, during tJiat tintc the heavens 
r(jsc to their extieme height, the earth 
Kindled the greatest thiekne.ss, and Pwankoo 
his utiiKist statnri\ Tlie heavens ro.se aloft 
nine lliou.saiid miles, tlie earth swelled nine 
thousand mili‘s in thiekne.ss, and in tlie 
middle was Pwankoo, stretching Jiiiinself be- 
tween heavam and earth, until he separated 
them at a distance of nine thousand miles 
from each other. So the highest part of the 
heavens is removed from the lovve.st part of 
the earth by a distance of twenty-seven thou- 
sand miles.” 

Tlic name of the Chinese Adam — Pwankoo 
— me.ans “ basin-ancient,” that is, “ basineil 
aiiti()uity.” It is probably iiieaht to denote 
how this father of antiquity was nourished 
originally in an egg-shell, and hatched like a 
chick. Among the portraits commonly stored || 
up by native arehfleologi.sts, W'e find varmua re- 
jiresenlations of PwaiikOo. One is now befo3“e 
me that' exhibits him with an enormous head 
tipped with two horns. His hair, which is 
of a puritanical cut on the brow, flows loose 
and long over the back and shouldejs. He 
has large eyes and shaggy eyebrow's,— a vei y 
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flat nose, — a heavy moustache and beard. 
Only the upper pait of his body is exhibited, 
and one can scarcely tell whether the painter 
represents it as* being covered with hair, 
leaves, or sheepskin. His arms are bare, 
and his hands thrown carelessly the one over 
the other, as if in complete satisfactjon with 
himself. Another , picture represents him 
with an apron of leaves round his loius, hold- 
ing the sun in one haini, and the moon in 
the other. A third artist has pictured iiiin 
with a chisel and mallet in his hands, sjdit- 
ting and schlpturing huge masses of granite. 
Tlirough the immense opening made by his 
labour, the sun, moon, and stars are seen ; 
and at his right hand staial, for companions, 
the nnicorii and the dragon, the ])hocnix 
and the tortoise. He appears as a strong 
naked giant, taking pleasure in the carv- 
ing out of the mountains, stuiiciidous pillars, 
caves, and dens. During his eighieen 
thousand years of effort, wc are told that, 
“his lieatl became mountains, his breath 
winds and clouds, and his voice thunder. 
His left eye was made the sun, and his right 
eye the moon. His teeth, bones, and mar- 
row^ were changed into metals, rocks, and 
precious stones. His beard was converted 
into stars, his flesh into flelds, his skin and 
hair into herbs and trees. His limbs became 
the four polos ; Ids veins, riv’ers ; and his 
sinews foriiiotl the undulations on the face 
of the earth. His very sweat was transformed 
into rain, and whatever insects stuck to or 
crept over his gigantic body, were made into 
human beings! ” 

The niie(liicated (Chinese are careless, and 
t|ie educated seeiilical, about these things. 
As a peojile they are not easily induced to 
pay much regard to wliatever has refer- 
ence to more than eveiyday social w'Isdom. 
The sort of doctrine common now among 
the learned, is indeed found in the succccmI- 
iiig passage from a Chinese author : — “ liut 
as everything (except heaven and earth) 
must have a begiiiniiig and a cause, it is 
manifest that lieaven and eaith always 
existed, and that all sorts of men and beings 
were produced and endowed with their va- 
rious qualities, by that cause. However, it 
must have been Man that in the beginning 
produced all the things upojji the earth. Him, 
tlierefore, we may view' as Lord ; and it is 
from him, we may say, J;liat the dignities of 
rulers are derived.” 


TERE PANPAN. 

“Monsieur Panpan lives in the Place 
Valois,” said ray friend, newly ariived from 
London 'on a visit to Paris, “ and as I am 
under promise to his brother Vidor to deliver 
a message on his behalf, 1 must keep my 
word even if I go alone, and execute uiy mis- 
sion in pantomime. Will you be my inter- 
preter i ” 


The Place Valois is a dreamy little square 
formed by tall houses : graced by an elegant 
fountain in its centre ; guarded by a red- 
legged sentinel ; and is chiefly remarkable in 
Pai’isian annals as the scene of the assassina- 
tion of the Due de Berri. There is a quiet 
melancholy air about the place which accords 
well with its traditions ; and, even the Jitth* 
children who make it their nlaygromid on 
account of the absence of botli vehicles and 
equestrians, pursue their sports in a subdued 
tianquil way, banging about the fountain’s 
edge, and dabbling in the water witli tludr 
little fingers. Monsieur Panpan’s residence 
j was not <lifliciilL to find. We entered hy a 
handsome porte-coehdre into a p;i\ ed court- 
yard, and, having duly accounted for our 
presence to the watchful concierge who sat 
sedulously peering out of a green sentry-box, 
commenced bur ascent to the iqiper regioin. I 
Seeing that Monsieur lived on the fourlli 
floor, and that the ste]i8 of the ^])aeious stair- , 
case were of that shallow descuption whic h , 
disappoint the tread by falling sl|||3*t of its i 
expectations, it was no wonder thatAVe wi'u^ i 
rather out of breath wdieii we I'eaehcd the j 
necessary elevation ; and tliat we paused a ! 
moment to collect our though Is, and calm our 
respiration, before knocking at the little back- ; 
room door, which we knew to be tlial of M<»u- > 
sieur Panpan. i 

Madam P.anpan received us mo^t 'jra- i 
eiously, setting chairs tor us, and apologiHiig | 
for her husband who, poor man, was silling 
up in his bed, w’ith a wan couuteiiaiicc, 
and hollow, glistening eyes. We wcic 
in the* close heavy air of a sick chamber. 
The room was very small, and the bedstca,d 
occupied a large portion of its sj)ace. It w.is 
lighted by one little w’iiidow only, and ili.it 
looked down .a sort of square shall wlncli 
.served as a ventilator to the house. A pale ; 
child, with large wandering eyes, watcheil us 
intently from behind the end of the lilllo 
French bedstead, while the few toys lie had | 
been playing with lay scattered upon the 
floor. The room was very neat, allliougb its | 
furniture was poor and scanty, and by the 
brown saucepan perched uyiou the top of the i 
diminutive German stove, which had strayed, h 
as it were, from its chimney corner into the |l 
middle of the room, we knew that the pot-au- ' 
feu was in preparation. Madame, befoie I 
whom was a small table covered with the im- j 
finished portion^ of a corset, was very agree- | 
able — rather coquettish, indeed, we should I 
have said in England. Her eyes were 
bright and cheerful, and her hair drawn • 
back from her forehead ^ la Ohinoise. In ^ 
a gmceful, but decided way, she apologised 
for continuing her labours, which were 
evidently works of necessity rather than of 
choice. , 

“ And Victor, that good bov,” slie exclaimed, 
when we had further explained the object of 
our visit, “ was quite well ! I am charmed ! 
And he had found work, and 'succeeding so 
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well iu his Jillaira. I am enchanted ! It is so 
am iable of him to send me this little cai lean ! ” 

Monsieur Panpan, with strange lustrous 
eyes, if not enchanted, rubbed his thin bony 
hands together as he sat up in the bed, and 
chuckled iu an unearthly way at the good 
nevv'h. Having executed our commission, we 
felt it would be intrusive to prolong our stay, 
ami therefore rose to depart, but- received so 
pressing an invitation to rej)eat the visit, 
ibat, on the part of myself and friend, who 
was to leave Paris in a few days, 1 could not 
refuse to comply with a wish so eor<lially 
ex])ressed, and evidently sincere. And thus 
connueiicod my ac<|uaiiiLanco with the Pau- 
• 2>iujs. 

1 cannot trace the course of our acquaint- 
ance, or tell how, fi-om an occasional call, my 
visits bcc;iinc those ot a bosom triend ; but 
ct i'taiii it is, Lhar- soon each returning Sunday 
savr UK' a guest at the tal»le of JMonsienr Paii- 

р. 'ui, where my convert and serviette became 
sacied to my use ; mid, after the meal, were 
rmcfully cleaned a, ml laid ajiart for tlie next 
(icc.ision. This, I afterwards Jf-arned, was a 
customary mark of eonsider-itioii towards an 
esteemed friend among tlie ))Oor(‘r class of 
Pai‘isn‘ujs. 1 soon learned their lllvstol 3 ^ Their 
eveiy-day existence was a, siinnle, easily 
r(*ad story, and not ti'C less sinqile ami 
loathing lau-auHo it is tin-* cverv-day story of 
liiousaiids of poor Preiicli tamiln'S. Madame 
was a stayiiiuk(*r ; and the wliolc care and 
K'sponsibility of providing tor the wants and 
eonilorta of a sick husband ; for her little 
V'lcIoi, her eldest born ; and the monthly 
.stipend of her infant Henri, out at nur.se 
soon* Immlred leagues from P.iris, hung upon 
111 lUiaided exertions of licr .single hands, and 
th“ .SCI upulouH and woiidiTlul economy of her 
iii.inagcmeiit. 

Out* day I found Madame in tcar,g. Paiqiaii 
hiinsrlf lay with rigid fcatui es, and his w:iy 
liainls spread out ujion the counterpane. Ma- 
dame was at first inconsolalile and inexiili- 

с. able, f)ut at lengtli, amid sobs, lialf suj)- 
prcs-^cil, 1 elated tlnj nature of their new 
niisrortune. Would Monsieur belieVe that 
those miserable nurse-people, insulting as 
they w'ore, had .sent from the country to 
say, that unless the three moutlis nursing of 
little Henri, together witli the six iiouinls 
of lump sugar, which formed part ol the 
ori'dual' bargain, were immediately paid, 
cettc pauvre bOte (Henri tliat was), would 
be instautly" dispateliod to Paris, and yiro- 
cec'dings taken lor the recovery of the debt. 
Ces miserables ! 

Here poor Madame Panpaii could not con- 
tniii herself, hut gave way to her alilietioii 
ill a violent outburst of tears. And yet the 
poor child, the cause of all tliis sorrow, was 
almost as g^'cat a stranger to liis mother 
as lie was to me, who had never seen him 
ill iny life With scarcely a week’s exist- 
ence to boa.st of, he had been swaddled 
uj) in straugp clothes ; entrusted to strange 


hands ; and hurried away some hundred 
leagues from the capital, to scramble 
about the clay floor of an unwholesome 
cottage, in comjiany i>erhap 5 with some half- 
dozen atomies like himself, as strange to 
each other, as they were to their own 
jiarents, to pass those famous mois de 
nourrice whicli form so important and mo- 
mentous a jieriod in the lives of most French 
])eopIc. Madam Panpan was how^ever iu 
no Way responsible for this state of tilings; 
the sy^stem was there, not only recognised, 
but encouraged ; become indeed a part of 
the .social habits of the peojile, and it was 
no w onder if her poverty should have driven 
her to so jiojinlar and l eady a means of meet- 
ings J*' great iliffieulty. How' she extricated her- 
self from this dilemma, it is not necessary to 
state ; .suffice it to say, that a few weeks 
saw cettc petite bote Henri, hajipily <iomi- 
eiled in the Place Valois ; and, if not over- 
burdened with aj)[)arel, at least released 
from the terrible didiL of six and thirty 
francs, ami six ]) 0 unds of luinp-su<'ar. ' 

It natiinilly happened, that on the ]>lea- ; 
saiit Sunday aft(‘rnoon3, when wo liad dis- | 
jiosed of onr small, but often sumpluous j 
<li liner; ]»erhap.s a gigot de moutuii with , 
a clov(‘ of garlic iu the knuckle ; a liic.issce I 
de rabbits with onions, or a fricaudoaii ; | 

Panpan himself would tt*ll me ])art ol his ' 
history; and in the course of our salad; 
of our little dessert of fresli fruit, or cur- 
rant jelly ; or perhaps, .stimulated by the ' 
tiniest glass of bnuidy, would grow w'arm in I 
the recital of his eaily (experiences, and the I 
nnliajqiy chance which had brought him into ! 
his juesent condition. ! 

“ Ah, Monsieur ! ” he said, one day, “ little | 
Would yon think to see me cribbed up in this i 
miseraliie bed, that 1 liad been a soldier, or j 
that the happiest days of my life had been 
]i;issed in the woods of l^^uitaiiuddeau, follow- I 
iug the chase in tlie retinue of King Charles 
the Tenth ot France. 1 was a wild young 
fell(»w in my boyhood ; and, when at the age of 
eighteen 1 drew for the conscription and found | 
it was my fate to serve, 1 believe I never w^as | 
so bappy in my life. 1 enttn-ed the cavalry ; j 
and, in spite of tlie heavy duties and strict 
di.scipline, it was a glorious time. It makes | 
me mad. Monsieur, when 1 think of the happy I 
d.'iys 1 liave siient. on the road, in barracks, i 
and in snug eountry-ipiarters, wheie tlu'ro | 
WHS cider or wdne for the asking; to find iny- j 
self in a solitary cormu' of great, thought le.s.s | 
Paris, sick and Jielple.ss. It wmuld be .some- i 
thing to die out iu the Ojien fields like a 
worn-out horse, or to be shot like a wounded 
oUe Put this is terrible, and lam but thirty- i 
eight.” ' j 

We comforted him in the best way we could 
with Sag(‘ axioms of antique date, or more 
lively stories of passing events ; but 1 saw a 
Solitary tear crocpiiig down the clieek of 
Madame Panpaii, even in the miyist of a ' 
quaint sally ; and, under jjretence of arrang- 
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ing his pillow, slio bent over his head and 
kissed him gently on the forehead. 

Pere l^anpan — 1 had come by degrees to 
call him “ Pore,” although he was st ill young ; 
for it sounded natural and kindly — con- 
tinued his narrative in his rambling, gos- 
siping way. He had been chosen, he to 
serve in tlje Garde Royale, of whom til'tecn 
thousand sabres were statioued in and about 
the capital at this period ; and in the royal 
forest of Fontainebleau, in the enjoyment 
of a sort of indolent activity, he passed 
his happiest days ; now emjjloyed in the 
chase, now in the palace inimedjat(*ly about 
the person of the king, in a succession of 
active pleasures, or easy, varied duties. Pan- 
pan was no republican. Imleed, 1 question 
whetlier any very deep political principles 
governed liis sentimenls ; which naturally 
allied themselves with those things that 
yielded the greatest amount of pleasure. 

The niisfortunes of Pore Pan pan dated ] 
from the revolution of eighteen hundred and 
thirty. Then the glitteiing pageantry in the 
palace of Fontainebleau vanished like a dream. 
The wild clatter of militaiy j^reparation ; the 
rattling of steel and the tramjiluig of horses ; 
and away swept troop after troop, with sword- 
belt braced and carabine in hand, to piungo 
into the mad uproar of the sfreets of Pans, 
risen, stones and all, in revolution. The Garde 
Royale did their duty in those three terrible 
day.s, and if their gallant <‘harges through 
the encLimbercd streets, or their j)atient en- 
durance amid the merciless showers of indes- 
cribable missiles, were all in vain, it was 
because their foe was aniinate<l by an 
enthusiasm of which they knew nothing, 
save in the endurance of its eflects. Pan pan’s 
individual fate, amid all this turmoil, was 
lam en table enough, 

A few hours afiiid the dust ; the swelling 
heat ; the yell in gs of the excited populace ; 
the roaring of cannon and the paltering of 
musketry ; saw the troop in which he served, 
broken and scattered, and Panpan himself 
rolling ill the dust, with a thoii.sjind lights- 
flashing in his eyes, and a brass button 
lodged in his side ! 

“ I'hose villains of 'Parisians ! ” he ex- 
claimed, “not content with showering their 
whole garde ineuble upon our heads, fired 
upon us a diabolical ctdlcction of mis.siles, 
such as no mortal ever thought of before : 
— bits of broken brass ; little j)lates of tin 
and iron rolled into sugar-loaves ; crushed 
brace-buckles ; crooked nails and wads of 
metal wire ; — anything, indeed, that in their 
extremity tliey could lay their hands on, and 
ram into the muzzle of a gun ! These 
things inflicted fearful gashes, an<l, in many 
bases, a mere flesh-wound turned out a death- 
stroke. Few that got hurt in our own troop 
lived to tell the tale.” 

-‘ A few more days and the whole royal 
cavalcade was scattered like chafiF before the 
wind, and Charles the Tenth a fugitive on his 


I way to England ; a few more days and the 
wily Louis Philippe was taking the oath to a 
new constitution, and our friend, Pan pan, lay 
carefully packed, brass button and all, in the 
H6tel-Dieu. The brass-button was diflicnlt 
to find, and when found,, the ugly fissure it 
had made grew gangrened, and would not 
heal ; and thus it happened that many a bed 
became vacati.t, and got filled, and was vacant 
again, as their occupants either walked out, or 
were borne out, of the huajiital gates, before 
Panpau was declared convalescent, and 
finally dismi.ssed from the IJoLei-Dieu as 
“ cured.” 

The proud tro(jper wate||;,: !!|^oweverf an 
aUered man ; his liealtli nMj^Urlts were 
gone ; the whole corps of had so 

often boasted was broken ciis])ersed ; 

hi.s meau.s of llvfdlhood we r q pt an end, ami 
what, was worse he knew of no other exercise 
of which he could gain his (haily bread. There 
were very many such helpless, l.iadeksa meu 
])aeing the streets of Paris, when the fever 
of the revolution was cooled down, rnd oidi- 
nary business ways began to take their 
course. Nor wa.s it tliosi' ahme who were 
uninstriicted in any useful occupation, but 
there were also the turlmleut, dissatisfied 
R])irils ; buildeis of barricades, and leaders of 
club-sections, whom the late excitenieut, and 
their teinpfirary elevation above their fi^diow- 
w’orkincn, had left restless and ambitious, and 
whose awakemjd energies, if not directed to j 
some useful and congenial employment, w ould , 
iiifallildy lead to mischief. ; 

Panpan chuckled over the fate which 
awaited some of these ardent youths : “ Ces 
gaillards 1^ ! ” he said, “ hml become too 
proud and troublesome to be left long iu t.bo 
streets of Paris; they would have lommled 
another revolution, so Louis Philijijie, under 
pretence of rewarding his brave ‘soidats 
laboureurs,* whom he was ready to shake by 
tLi hand in the public streets iu the first 
flu.sh of success, enrolled them in tlxe army, 
and sent them to the commanding oflici r.s 
with medals of honour round their necks, 
and special recommendations to promotion 
iu their hands. They hoped to become Mar- 
shals of France in no time, Pnuvres diables! 
they were soon glad to hide their decoratioirs, 
and cease bragging about street-fighting and 
barricades, for the regulars relished neilher 
their swaggering stories nor the notion of 
being set aside by such parvenus ; and .they 
got BO quizzed, snubbed, and tormented, that 
they were happy at last to slide into tlieir 
places as simple soldats, and trust to the 
ordinary course of promotion.” 

As for Panpau, his street wanderings ter- 
minated in his finding employment in a laco- 
manufactory, and it soon became evident that 
his natural talent here lound a congenial 
occupation. He came by degrees to be happy 
in his new position of a workman. Then 
occurred the serious love passage of his life — 
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his meeting with Louise, now Ma<]ame Paii- 
It was the simplest rnntLer in the 
world; Paiipati, to whom life Wfis notliiug 
without the Sunday quadrille at the bar- 
ridre, having resolved to figure on the 
next occtifJion in a pair of boties veriiis, 
waited upon his bootmaker — every Parisian 
' has , his bootmaker — to issue, his man- 
dates concerning their length, shajie, and 
general coiisti’iietion. lie entered the bou- 
tique of Mons. Cuire, when, lo ! he behold in 
the little back parloii^’, tlie most delicate 
little foot that evi*r graced a shoe, or trip)>ed 
to inoasuie on the grass, lie would say 
nothing of tin; owner of this mii’acle ; of her 
face— u hiclj was full of intelligence ; of her 
‘figure — which was gcntdJe toute il taite — but 
for that dear, (;}iasle, ravishing model of a 
foot ! so modestly poso upon the cushion. 
Heaven ! — and Pan])an uneonseionsly heaved 
a long sigh, ;ind brought with it from the very 
bottom of liis heart a vow to become its pos- 
sessor. 1’lieie was no necessity for anything 
very lasli or very desperate in the case as 
it lia]>t)eneil, for the evident admiration of 
l^in])an had insjiired liomse wUli an im- 
piojiiotu interest in his favour, and he being 
besides geiitil gai'9on, tlioir chance rencontre 
\va*s l>ijt the coinineiiccment of a friomlship 
which ripened into lov*', — and so the old 
story over again, with marriag(3 at the end 

d.. 

Well ! said M. Pan pan, time rolled on, 
and little Louis was born. This might 
h.wo been a blessing, but whde fiiinily 
cares and exjienses were growing upon 
tht'in, Panpan’s strength and energies were 
witlienng away. He sutler ed httle pain, 
bin wiiat there was seemed to spring 
trion the old wound ; and there were whole 
diiNS wlicn he lay a mere wreck, without the 
power or will to move ; and when his fetdilc 
lueath seemed passing away for ever. Hap- 
pily, th(‘se relapses occurred only at intervals, 
but by slow degrees they becaiuo more fre- 
quent, and more overwhelming. Madame 
i'anpaii’s skill and untiring jiei-severance 
grew to be, as other resources failed, the 
main, and for many, many months, the whole 
suppori of the family. Then came a time 
when the winter had passed away, and the 
spring was already in its lull, ami still Pan- 
pan lay helpless in bed with slirunken limbs 
and hollow, pallid cheeks, — and then little 
Ileiiri was born, 

Pere Panpiin having arrived at this crisis 
in his history, drew a long breath, and 
stretched himself back in hU bed. I knew 
the rest. It was soon after the event last- 
named that I made his acquaintance, and the 
remainder of his simple story, therefore, 
devolves upon me. 

The debijity of the once dashing soldier 
increased dady, and as it could be tmeed to 
no definite cause, he gradually became a phy- 
siological enigma ; and thence naturally a pet 
of the medical profession. Not that he was a 


profitable jiatient, for the necessities of tlu 
family were too groat to allow of so expensive 
a luxury as a doctor’s bdl ; but urgeil, partly 
by commiseration, and partly by professiona 
curiosity, both arclent studeiAs and metboilica 
practitioners would crowd round his simjiU 
lied, probing him with instruments, poking 
him with thoir lingers, an<l punching biiil 
with their fists ; each with a new theory tc 
propound and establish ; and the more tliej 
wen; balUed and contradicteil in their [irecoii- 
(ieived notions, the more obstinate they be- 
came in their enforcement. Pan pan’s own 
thoughts upon the subject always reverted tc 
the brass button, although he found few tc 
listen lo, or encourage him in his idea. His: 
mcilical patrons were a constant source oj 
Hufiering to him, but he boro with them 
patiently ; sometimes reviving from his j>ros- 
tration as if inspireil, then lapsing as suddenly 
into his old slate of semi-pain and total 
feebleness. As a last liojio, ho w'as removed 
from his fourlli floor in tlie J’lace Valois, to 
become an inmate of the IfiiCLit-, and a domi- 
ciletl subject of contention and experiment to 
its medical staff. 

The PdctUre is a large, melancholy-looking 
budding, Jialf hospital half madhouse, situ- 
ated a l(;w leagues from Paris. I took a 
distaste to it on my very first visit. It 
always struck me as a sort of menagerie, 1 
sujipo.'so from the elrcumstanco of there having 
been pointed out to mo, immediately on my 
eiilrance, a railed and fenced portion of the 
building, where the fiercer sort of inhabitants 
wcic imprisoned. Moreover, I mot with such 
strange looks and grimaces ; such bewihlering 
side-glances or moping stares, as 1 traverstid 
the open court-yards, with their oj>en corri- 
dors, or the long arched jiassnges of tlie 
interior, tliat the whole of the inmates came 
before me as creatures, in human slnqjo 
imieed, but as possessed by the ouuuiug or 
the ferocity of the mere animal. Yet it was 
a public hospital, and in the performance of its 
duties there was an infinite deal of kindly 
attention, eonsuniinate skill, and unwearying 
labour. Its associations were certainly uu- 
liappy, and had, I am sure, a depressing effect 
uj)on at least the , physically disordereil jia- 
tients. It may be that as the Bic^tre is a 
sort of forlorn hope of hospitals, where the 
more desperate tr inexplicable cases only are 
admitted, it naturally acquires a sombre 
and ominous character ; but in no establisli- 
ment of a similar kind (and I have seen 
many) did 1 meet with such depressing 
influences. 

Paupan was at first in high spirits at the 
change. He was to be restored to health in a 
brief period, and he really did in the first few 
weeks make rapid progress towards convales- 
cence. Already a sort of gymnasium had been 
arranged over his bed, so that he might, by 
simple muscular exercises, regain his k^st 
strength ; and more than once I have guided 
his tottering steps along the arched coiridors, 
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as, clad in the gray Hiniform of the hospital, 
and supported by a stick, he took a brief 
mid-day promenade. 

We made him cheering Sunday visits, 
Madame Panpafi, Louis, the little lieiiri, and 
], and infringed many a rule of the hospital 
in regard to his regimen. Tliere was a 
charcutier living close to the outer walks, and 
when nothing else could be liad, we })ur- 
chnsed some of his curiously ])rej)ared deli- 
cacies, and smuggled them in under various 
guises. To him they were delicious morsels 
amid the uniform soup and bouillon of tlie 
liospilal, and I dare say did him neither good 
nor hai*m. 

Poor Madame Panpan ! apart from the 
unceasing exertions which her <UflBcult posi- 
tion demanded of her ; apart from tlie 
liaiassing days, the sleepless nights, and pe- 
cuniai’y deficiencies which somehow never 
were made up ; apart from the shadow of 
death which hovered ever uear her ; and the 
unvarying labours which pulled at lier 
^ fingers, and strained at Lor eyes, so that her 
efforts seemed still devoted to one ever unfi- 
nished corset, — there arose another trouble 
where it was least expected ; an<l alas ! I was 
the unconscious cause of a new embarntss- 
ment. I was accused of being her lover. 
Numberless accusations rose up against us. 
Had I not played at pat-ball with Madame 
in the liois de Boulogne ? Yea, pardi ! whde 
Parnpaii lay stretched upon the grass a laugh- 
ing sjiectator of the game ; and which was 
brought to an untimely conclusion by my 
breaking my head against the V)ranch of a 
tree. But had I not accompanied Madame 
alone to the Champs ElyR6es to witness the 
jeu-de-feu on the last f6te of July ? My good 
woman, did I not carry l^ouis pick-a-back the 
whole way ? and was not the crowd so dense 
and fearful, that our progress to the Champs 
Ely86es was barred at its very mouth by tiie 
fierce tornado of the multitude, and the 
tramjding to death of three unhappy mortals, 
whose shrieks and groans still echo in my 
ear 1 and was it not at the risk of life or 
limb that 1 fought my way along the Hue de 
la Madeleine, with little Louis clinging round 
Tiiy neck, and Madame hanging on to my 
coat-tail ? Amid the .swaying and eddyingof 
the crowd, the mounted Garde Mnnicipnle 
came dashing into th‘* thickest of the press, 
to snatch little children, and even women, 
from impending <leath, and bear thorn to a 
place of safety. Atid if we did take a bottle 
of Strassburger beer on the Boulevards, when 
at length we found a freer place to breathe 
^'in, faint and reeling as we were, pray where 
was the harm, and who would not have done 
as much ? Ah, Madame ! if you had seen, as 
I did, that when we reached hoine„the first 
thing poor Madame Panpan came to do, wiis 
to fall upon her husband’s neck, and in a 
voice broken wdlh sobs, and as though her 
heart would break, to thank that merciful 
God who had spared her in her trouble, that , 


she might still work for him and his 
children ! you would not be so ready with 
your blame. 

But there was a heavier accusation still. 
Did you not, sir, entertain Madame to supper 
ill the Rue de I’oiile 1 with the utmost extra- 
vagance too, not to mention the omelette 
80iifti6e with which you must needs tickle 
your appetites, and expressly oi der for the 
ccasiun ? And more than that : did you not 
then take coffee in the .Hue St. Houore, and 
play at dominoes with Madame in the salon ? 
Alas, yt*s ! all tJiis is true, and the cause 
still more true and more sad ; tor it was 
under the terrible impression that Madame 
Panpaii and her two cliildreu — for they were 
both with us you will remember, even little 
Henri — had not eaten of one tolerable meal 
throughout a whole week, that these unpar- 
donable acts were committed on the Sunday. 
An omelette 8ouftl6e, you know, xnu'^t be 
ordered ; but as for the dominoes, 1 admit that 
that was an indiscretion. 

P^re Paiiriaii drooped and di-ooped. 
cord of his gymnasium swung uselessly 
above his head ; he tottered no more 
along the corridors of the hospital. He 
ha<i ceased to be the pet of the medi- 
cal profession. His maliuly was rihali- 
nate and impertment ; it could neither be 
explained nor driven away ; and a« all the 
leej) theories j)ro])()nnded rps|a*eling it, or 
•arried into ]>iaetieal ojieratioii for its 
removal, ]>roved to be mere elaborate faneii 
ir ustdess expci’inients, the medical profes- 
sion — hajipily for Panpan — retired from the 
field in disgust. 

“I <]() believe it was the button!” ex- 
clairnoil Panpan, one Sunday afternoon, with 
a strange light gleaming in his eves, Madame 
replied only with a sob. “Yon have seen 
many of them 1 ” he abruptly demanded of 
me. 

“Of what ? ” 

“ Buttons.” 

“There are a great many of thorn made iu 
England,” 1 replied. Where were we wan- 
dering ? 

Panpan took my hand in his, and, with a 
gentle pressure that went to niy Very heart, 
exclaimed : “ I do believe it was the bnis s 
button after all. I hope to God it was not 
an English button ! ” 

I can’t sav whether it was or no. But, as 
to poor Pore Pani>au, we buried him at 
Bicfitre. 
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. VERY ADVISABLE. 

From my earliest years everybody seemed 
to think j stood in need of advice. The 
simplest affairs were considered beyond my 
coinjirohensiou without tlie aid of a monitor — 
and this from no want of natural capacity, as 
tar as i am able to perceive, but from a 
remarkable adaptation for the recejition of 
\Aiso saws which made itself perceptible to 
the most Huperficial acquaintance. >Jo one 
was too ^leat .an ass to give 7)ie the benetit of 
his counsel — fellows whom I despised, girls 
even, of the most jiretcrnatural silliness, all 
i’ound occasions of showing their superiority, 
by telling me what to th., or say, or think. 1 
soeiued a blank piece of paper on which every 
perSon liked to try his hand, and the result 
of (Ills ])erpctual indoctrination w'as that 1 
learned to have no reliance on myself. 1 
couldn’t walk through my own garden, it was 
thought, without finger-posts to guide me ; 
ami so many posts were put up, .all pointing 
in different directions, that 1 never felt sure 
of my Wiiy. Probably to counteract this want 
of linniicss, my friends began, when 1 was 
about iilleeii, to lead mo with precepts on the 
henelits of independence — of the absolute 
necessity of standing up on all occjtsioiis for 
my rights, — of never letting an ojiportuiiity of 
gaining an advantage pass — and, above all, 
of being manly and decided. Ilow could 1 
be manly and decided when 1 had never been 
allowed to have^a will of my own I How could 
1 take Time by the forelock — have aii eye to 
the main chance — strike while the iron was 
hot — be wide awake — take care of number 
one — or do any of the hundred other things 1 
was now recommended to do wlien nobody 
told me how to get hold of Time’s forelock, or 
where to hit the hot iron, or what to hit it 
with 1 However, I tried to take the advice, 
and to become selfish and exacting with all 
my might. This is not so easy as it seems. 
1 never could hoard up my pocket-money, or 
hide the box of cake and jam which was sent 
to me at school. I used to lend my cricket 
Uit, and never get it back ; boys used to 
pretend th^ drove my ball into the river, 
and then to cover it with the initials of their 
names, and sometimes make me pay a penny 
an hour for the use of my own property ; ! 
my arrows were always missing, and I never | 
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grudged iny jdaymates whatever plaything 
they took. I saw they followed the advice 
which had been so frequently pressed on me, 
and were holding on by Timers forelock, and 
hitting the hot iron as became men of sense, 
and 1 respected them accordingly. If I inter- 
fered at tiny time with their goods and 
chattels, or even tried to borrow a book which 
I recognised as my own, they repulsed me in 
the most manly and decided manner; and I 
soon foresaw that they would all get on in 
the race of life and leave me miles behind. 
At church I used occasionally to hear some 
statements that gave me consolation, some 
advice tha,t even encouraged me to ]>ersevcre 
in the si>iritless conduct which cauio to me so 
naturally — but the clergyman, on >veek days, 
was one of the most elcxpieiit of my advisers 
to stick u]) for what 1 could get, to stand 
no nonsense, and, in short, to fight my way 
through the school with the same bullying, 
selfish, dishonest audacity with which I was 
treated, i was quite willing to do this, but I 
couldn’t, so I had the double disadvantage of 
wishing to be a tyrant and continuing a spoony. 
My virtue bad no value as it was involuntary, 
I would have been a serpent if I could, but I 
had no sting, and was only a worm. The 
boy I respected most Avas Herbert Grubb — I 
respect him still; I saw he would rise to 
wealth and lionour, and he lias done so. The 
second day of our friendship he told mo he 
had come away without his allowance, but it 
was to be sent to bim by jiost ; I lent liim all 
I had, and for a week I saw liiiii, at all hours, 
in the play-ground, swallowing apfde tarts 
and drinking ginger beer, and hilmg his 
pockets with gingerbread out of the ohl fruit- 
woman’s baskef, and when I ventured to ask 
him if his allowance had come, “ You fool,” 
he said, “I had it all the time, and if 1 had a 
few more asses like you in the school, I would 
put it into the savings’ bank — mind your eye, 
for hero comes a lianilful of cherry-stones.” 
The other bo^s applauded his cleverness, and, 
in my secret heart, so did i — it was such 
admirable sticking up for number one. 

There was a little fellow in the lowest class 
of the name of Knowlsworth, he was only 
half a year at the school, and was the simplest' 
little boy I ever knew. I felt immensely 
superior to him, and once took away his top, 
but he looked so disconsolate that I inetended 
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1 liad done it because it was not a good one, 
and bought a large one for him with the most 
awfully painted sides and a power of hum*- 
ming which would liave done lionour to a 
beehive. He wa^ a sickly, delicate, fair- 
haired fellow, with dark blue eyes, that filled 
with tears on the slightest provocation. He 
generally shed tears when he talked of home; 
BO Grubb made great fun of his weakness. 
He always cleaned Gnibb’s shoes, and when 
they were polished to his satisfaction he used 
to sit with the blacking-brush in his hand 
ready to launch it at the little boy’s bead, 
and make him describe all his family, from 
his father, who w^as atilicted with the gout, to 
his sister Mary, wdiom he described os a per- 
fect angel, Ashe cried while he branched out 
into tljese descriptions, Grubb and his intimate 
friends eiijoyed the joke exceedingly. He used 
to come ami sit down beside me at a table in | 
the hall after lie had been forced to make these 
revelations, and lean his little head upon my 
shoulder till he fell asleep. I advised him to 
complain to the master- — a Doctor of Divinity, 
who had w'litten Latin notes to the Gospel of 
St. John — and the master told him he was a 
fi)ol for his pains ; and when all the fellows 
went up, one after another, and assured the 
Doctor that Grubb was an excellent youth, 
and vory kind to little boys, Knowlsworth j 
was flogged for false aoc-u nation, and very | 
generally cut by the school, and, in fact, so 
was T, which I very mutdi regretted, for I 
looked up with unfeigned veneration, not 
unmixed with envy, to tlio^e higli-spu’ited 
young gentlemen who carried into practice 
Ihe le'^sons of worldly wisdom which were 
wasted upon me. How often 1 had been told 
to carry my head above everyone else, to 
vindicate my position, and make myself feared 
and respected in the school, 'inhere was not 
one of us who did not fear aihl respect JTcr- 
berl Grubb except little Harry Knowlsworth, j 
but he was a curious boy, and liad not 
received ihe same kind of lessons at home as 
the rest of us. He said Grubb was a bully, 
and he was sure was a coward : now% his 
papa had told him a cow-^ard oouMn’t be a 
gentleman, and a bully couldn’t be a Christian. 

I wondered at the time if Qld Mr. Knowlsworth 
knew that Grubb’s father had married the 
daughter of an Irish earl, and that she was 
really Lady Glendower Grubb How could 
her son then not be a gentleman ? I knew 
he was a Christian, for he borrowed my Bible 
and Prayei book, and I never liked to ask 
him for them again. 'We were two Pariahs, 
Harry Knowlsworth and I, and I daresay he 
did me a great deal of harm, ftu*, whereas, 
being four or five years older, 1 ought to have 
raised him up to my level and have taught 
hy^ the vices and knowingnesses of my more 
advanced period of life, he dragged me ^wn 
to bis, ana 1 never rose above nine or ten 
yeaxs old all the time he was at school. But 
this was not long. He began to 6e ill in the 
middle of the half-year, and the oruelty of 


Herbert Grubb and his friends to increase. 
They now insisted on his describing his sister 
Mary not as the charming creature the little 
boy I’opresented her, but as hump-backed arfd 
with a stuttei’, with moral qualities to matoh. 
Hothing would tempt Harry to give utteranco 
to the terrible names the cotene of wits and 
tyrants affixed to the object of the child’s 
attoctioii. So brushes w’ere flung at his head, 
and the clothes tom off his bed, and wnter 
thrown on his face, and his hands held till 
they blistered close to tli,e fire, but he would 
not say tluit Mary was a thief, or had run 
away with the groom, or was anything but 
the best of beiugs, and as I sometimes shr\red 
in the piinislimeiits inflicted on our obduracy, 
for I wfts as firmly persuaded as Harry of 
the angelic nature of his sister, we used to 
retire to remote corners of the jdayground, 
and there the heroic brother w^ould t»dl me 
for hours what a kind, clever, admirable girl 
his sister was, and what a noble, generous old 
man his father ; and then he used to take my 
hand, and then, on looking carefully round 
and seeing no one near, he used to press it to 
his li])s and say diat, next to those two in all 
the world, he lik^'d me best, and I used to 
feel it a groat consolation, amiilst the contempt 
of all the other boys, that this little fclh^w 
was attached to me. However, we had not 
time to grow more intimate, for he became 
rapidly worse, and was sent home a nninth 
j before the liolidji3’s began. T got a h-tter 
I from Jiim to say that his sister was at school 
jin Prance or Italy, I forget which, but was 
expected home in three mVmths, and then he 
would tell her all about my kindness, and 
I begging me not to believe the things that 
Grubb and his companions had said about 
her, but to like ber lor his sake. 

But he did not Live to see the sisier he w^as 
so fond of. lie sent me a beautiful lock- 1 
that Mary liacl given him, and 1 was to wear 
it always, and never forgti liim if we never 
met again. And just when we were going 
down, the Doctoz’, in shaking hands with 
Grubb, said, “ You 'will be sorry to hear 
your little favourite Knowlsworth is dead— a 
delicate boy, and I believe you were vory 
kind to him, only, perhaps, a little too rough 
(as higli-spiriteii young gentlemen often are) 
in your play. Good-bye— my respectful iluty 
to Lady Glendower.” 

As to me, nobody took any notice, luckily, 
of how I boro the news. Grubb bore it vory 
well. He said, “Ah ! is he dead, poor fellow ? 
I’m glad now I was always so attentive to 
him.” I don’t think the conscience begins to 
have any power till mauhootl. Here was a 
boy who should have felt like a murderer, 
and really believed himself to have been kind 
to the victim of his cruelty. I could not help 
having some thoughts like that in^spifce of my 
respect. 

On our meeting next half-year poor Harry 
was forgotten by everybody except by me. I 
always wore the locket next my heart, and 
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often took it out to look at the hair. Mary’s 
awd Harry’s had ))eeTi tied in a knot long ago, 
£l,nd the boy had added my initial as a loop at 
the top. It was valuable, too, for the case 
j was of gold, and there were large real pearls 
j all round the rim. It was detected round my 
: neck at the bathing, and got noised all through 
' the school ; and it happened one day when I 
was in the water four or five of the biggest 
boys kept me engaged and guarded me Irom 
making rny way to the bank, and wh(‘n at 
last I reached d/lie place where my clothes 
were lying, the locket was gone. I could not 
tell who had taken it. I spoke to the master, 
and he quoted many texts from Scripture 
against evil speakers and false accusers. He 
found out that my Huspicioiis rested on (jruhb 
— lie said Grubb was an honour to the scliool, 
had ncible blood in his veins, and if \ could 
not substfiniiato iny horrible aceusatiou he 
would consider w'liether I shonhl not be 
piil)licly expelled. On this I begged to with- 
diaw suspicions and aceiisatioii, and to be 
al]nW(‘d to submit to the loss. Jlo paused for 
some time, but at last agreed to pass over my 
eondiKt, as a knowledge ol'such an uuciiristian 
disj»o.sil.jon might injure my prospects lu life. 
Shortly af(e]‘ that he was made a bishop in 
cojisideration of his skill ixi Greek (piaiitities, 
and 1 had to go to another school. JNJy 
prospects in life, of wliieh the bisliop had 
.so con.sidcrate,did not apj)ear to brighten, 
thoiigli I was for a wdiilc delivered from the 

rauijy Grubb. But there are Grubbs at 
all scluKkls. I tried in vain to a.'-'sert my 
rights : I made my claims eitlioi at tlie wrong 
tiim or in the wrong manner, so when my 
r‘('] itioiis and friends perceived that I deriv'ed 
no benolit from their counsels, but rather 
allowed every ojiportunity to slip by, tliey 
determ uicel to seinl me to the bar as a profes- 
sion, wliere if I did not struggle I must yiehl 
It was like forcing a man to swim by throwing 
him into deep water. The plunges I made 
excited laughter in others, and weariness in 
inysfir; so 1 determined to live quietly on the 
small income I possessed, and watch the 
ocean and the tempest-tossed barks upon it 
from the safe eminence of two liuncLred a-ycar. 

“ Eooiish fellow,” said one of iiiy most inti- 
mate friends, *‘to be satisfied with two liuii 
dred a-ycar ; you know nothing, my dear 
Plastic, of the management of money — now, 
that is what I have particularly studied all 
my life — I will give you ray advice, and you 
may soon remove to Belgrave Square.” How 
kind ! here was a practical man ; lie had been 
educated as a civil engineer, then ho turned 
architect, then went into the corn trade, and 
was a prodigious authority about railways 
and other lucrative speculations. He came 
to me in two days — 

“Have y<m any money you can immediately 
command i ” 

Yes ; I have two thousand pounds in the 
funds.” 

“ That will^exactly do ; I belong to a com- 


pany for the manufacture of so.ip out of fallow 
candles. It is secured by a patent. 1 ni} self 
hold more shares than I can conveniently pay 
the calls upon — hundreds, are asking to be 
allowed only a few : you sliall have three 
hundred and fifty — they will pay thirty per 
cent., and you may safely increase your ex- 
penditure by six hundred a year.” 

I bought a horse — the same friend had 
three, and parted with one of them — which, 
however, unfortunately became lame. I 
tJiouglit of giving up my humble apartment, 
as he said it wa.sfor the benefit of the company 
that the partners should live in good parts of 
tlic town : he got me elected dircctoj*, witli a 
aalaiy of tw'o hundred a-year, and my grati- 
tude knew no bounds. He lived with his 
aunt, and I pre.sentcd her with a tea-service, 
from lliiuuie and Bridge, with an allegorical 
sculpture on the colfee pot, representing 
Generosity pouring wealth from a cornucopia 
into the lap of friendship. I di<l .several 
other foolish things, and went down to the 
committee room f>f the company in a clarence, 
which I jolibod for three nioiith-^, and even 
liad my crest — a sheep’s head with its mouth 
open — painU'd on the jiancl. How I despised 
my injudicious advisers! Haven’t I taken 
care oi' m3^st•lf ? Haven’t I got hold of Lime 
by the forelock I turned the tables upon 
them, and gave (hem immense quantities of 
advice. J ad\ised the nio^L pertinacious of 
my counsidlors — a Scotchman who wa.s con- 
nected with a Greek house in the (lity — to 
join our company. The man was thundcr- 
.striick. What ! gd advice from rnc ! He 
came to me, — “ Yo’re a bigger fule than 
ever,” he said: “how do ye tiunk ony body’’ | 
can male’ a jirofit by luruin’ g<‘od can’lcs into 
bad sai})'? The caii’les is dearer than the 
snip, and yc’rc just a prodigious ass ! ” 

This turned out to be true. I lost all the I 
money i put into the concern, and paid' a 
little more to get a quittance Ironi all liabi- 
lities. But my friend was not abashed. He 
said to me, “ Your horse is lame — nobody can 
perceive it till it has been ridden a mile, or 
two — ’he isn’t worth ten pounds, but I have a 
very silly filend from Devonshire, I daresay 
he will give you fifty guineas — you’re too 
luuch a man of the world to refuse a good 
oiler!” 

I said, “(’ertainly not ; it would be strange 
if, after all ray experience, I wasn’t a man of 
the world.” 

So after that, when I spoke to him about , 
having sold mo his shares in the candle- soap i 
patent, he Siiid, — 

“ I have had great experience, sir ; I am a 
man of the world, as you w'ere willing enough 
to be about your old screw of a horse, only 
the Devonshire spoony tuimed out to be a 
man of the world, too.” 

There was nothing to be done, so I went 
into humbler lodgings, gave up my clul^ 
never took anybody’s advice, and never was i 
asked by anybody for mine. But one day 
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the whole destiny of my life seemed to change, 
I met Herbert Grubb in the street — we had 
not met for twelve or thirteen years, but he 
knew me at onceb He was what is called 
head of a department and member of jmr- 
liaiuent, overwhelmed with business, and 
anxious for a secretary who would require no 
salary, but rely on the political interest of his 
chief. He installed me at once. I answered 
all his letters, read up historical allusions, and 
pored over the index verborum of the classics 
for his quotations. He was deligiiled with 
my patience and perseverance, he asked me 
to dinner, and introduced me to his wife, a 
tall majestic woman, with noble features, which 
never relaxed into a smile, but which must 
have been wonderfully beautiful if they could 
have clothed themselves in that sunshine of 
the heart which makes even the plainest 
faces loveable. Her eyes were amazingly 
brilliant, and her cheeks glowed with hectic 
flushes wliich made her very sad to look on, 
in spite of her beauty. She was very kind, 
but it did not escape iny notice that she was 
unhappy ; when Grubb was in one of his 
bullying moods she used to look with pitying 
eyes on his much-enduring secretary. As to 
me, I did not mind it. 1 had always pro- 
phesied he would get on in tlie world, and I 
was rather proud than otherwise to acknow- 
ledge the siqjcriority which I had foreseen. 
She was surprised at his liarsh airs of com- 
mand to an old schoolfellow and a belter 
scholar than himself, but she said nothing, 
only when I was going away she used to 
come forward and take ray hand and wish 
me good-bye with such a sweet voice ami 
such a compassionate smile, that I dreamt of 
them all night. 

Friends had gathered round me again, and 
were prodigal of advice, “Go in and win,” 
said one, “she certainly likes you, and her 
fortune is secured upon herself — he treats 
her so ill that the world will be all on her 
side. She has fifteen hundred a-year, and 
can dispose of it as she likes.” 

Here was advice — here waa another hammer 
to weld my fortunes with while the iron was 
hot — here was a chance not to be thrown 
away. Oh ! if they had seen the stately form 
they degraded with their ribald suggestions, 
the noble face, the imperiah eyes — ^tind she 
was evidently dying, aud Grubb evidently 
knew it ; and there were evidently fights 
goitig on, and, indeed, I knew that he was 
leaving her no rest till she di.sposed of every- 
« thing in his favour, aS her guardian had 
secured her the power of ^loing, at tlie time 
of her marriage ; and I watched the gradual 
«mbitterment on one side and increasing 
tioutempt on the other. It couldn't last long. 
0n« dsy, when I waa in my small apartment, 
a morning’s work in Herbert’s olfics, a 
tap came to my door, and the lady came.dn. 

must f come with me,’’ she said, “for 
yoUfiWe my only friend in all the world — 
don’t refuse me my first and last request, you 


shall know the reason soon.” So she took 
me with her to a lawyer’s, aud left me in the 
outer room while she transacted business in 
the office. It didn’t last half an hour; she 
introduced me to the lawyer when she came 
out, and said, “ Eemember ! ” Then she went 
away, and I shook hands with her as I put 
her into her brougham, and, do you know, 
she took my hand and held it to her lips, and 
when she let it go again her eyes were filled 
with tears. She laid her head back in the 
carriage, and 1 never saw hfer again. In a 
fortnight or three weeks she died. The 
funeral was very private. My chief did not 
go — I went as his representative ; his attorney 
also was there, aud the old gentleman to 
whom I had been introduced asl have said-^ 
a kind old man, and deeply affected, and so 
was I. “ You must come home with me,” he 
said, “for I have business of the greatest 
importance to transact with j^ou.” When we 
reached his office he shut the door, he went 
to a tin-case, took out a parchment, and said, 
“Open tliat carefully, there is something in it 
that deeply coneern^s yourself.” I ii ufolded tho 
package, and the re la > in the middle of the page, 
suspended by a black silk ribband, a locket set 
in pearls, and 1 knew it at once — it was hi tie 
Harry Knowlsworth’s memorial — and tliere, 
.still fresh as if but ycisterday put in, were tho 
initials of the little boy and bis ulster looped 
uji by mine. “She was Mary Knowlswurtb,” 
said the old gentleman, “and only lately 
covered a mistake under wliich she married 
Mr. Grubb. She was told by the Bishop of 
Tiifton that he bad been her brother’s friend 
at school — she became his wife from gratitude, 
not from affection. 1 u a drawer, some months 
since, she found the locket — in her husband’s 
secretary she recognised the companion, 
friend, and fellow sufferer of young Harry. 
You will, therefore, accept the fortune she 
leaves you as a legacy from both. Any 
advice wo can give you in the manage- 
ment — ” 

“It shall lie quietly in the funds,” I .said, 
“ and every half-year I will go and draw tho 
dividends. I will buy a revolving-pistol 
when I leave this room, aud will shoot the 
first man who offers me advice.” 

AN OLD SCHOLAR. ^ 


Loitering in Poets’ Corner, you have per- 
haps observed o]>po.siLe the monument of 
Dhyden, a tablet on the wall bearing the 
name of Isaac Casau con. In tlie holy ground 
thereabouts, were laid the remains of that 
great scholar in the year sixteen hundred and 
fourteen. He had been four years in this 
country, having been invited here by James 
the First, endowed with two prebends (West- 
minster aud Canterbury), and a pension, when 
death seized him. He has a place in the 
Blograpliia Britannicaj^and a place in Hal- 
I lama Literature of JSJurope. lie is .still in 
• high repute among those wjio read the 
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classics, and only the other clay we observed Casaubon belonged to the second gcneia- 
a young German pl^ilologer gazing with much tioii ot the scholars of the Revival of Letters, 
interest at his epitaph. He belonged to the generation after Erasmus 

‘ All the above facts, however, would not and the elder Scaliger, and was contemporary 
entitle Isaac Casaubon to a place in House- with the younger Scattger. His father, 
hold Words, if he had not left behind him a Aruauld Casaubon, was a minister of the 
Diaby of the last seventeen years of his life, reformed religion. He fled from Dauphin6 
which has been published in our own time, and to Geneva, where Isaac was born, in February, 
is a very curious and interesting work. Tlic fifteen hundred and fifty-nine. At nine years 
manuscript remained in the possession of the old the boy spoke and wrote Latin pretty 
ecclesiastical authorities of Canterbury, where easily. They taught Latin in those days very 
Oasaubon’s son, Meric, held jjrelerment, and much by conversation — a practice which 
was printed a few years since by the Univer- made children learn it early, but which 
sity of Oxford, under the care of Dr. John Ascham condemns as injurious to purity of 
IJussell. It is in Latin, of coinse, and style. However, as it was the universal lan- 
Dr. John Russell edits it in Latin, and vu-ites guage of communication among the learned, 
a I^atiu preface to it ; so that if a Rornhn and also among the great of the world, 
gliost, revisiting the earth, caught sight of it, familiarity with it was the great object to 
' would conclude that Casaubon and Dr. attain. At tweiit3’’-four, Casaubon was a 
Russell (one a Frenchman, and the other an Professor ; at twenty-seven, he married a 
Englishman) were both countrymen of Lis daughter of the celebrated Henry Stephens, 
own, and that Britain was still a barbarous by whom he had twenty children. Witli a 
island uiuler Roman goveriiineiit. However, rising family of this kind springing up about 
an English translation would not have paid him, Isaac had to keep his Greek and 
its expenses iu any case, and the University, Latin learning *‘up,” with a vengeance; 
which brings out the work at its own cost, and the first thing we have to toll of his 
has a right to present it to the world in studies is, that he worked like a horse, or 
its own way. Be it ours to unroll Isaac like anything you please to consider iudus- 
Oasauhoii from these wrappages and ancient trious. His reading was such as some gen- 
lial)ilinients, and try to form a living notion tlemeii who draw large endowments out of 
of him as a ELiro})can man. We presume ancient foundations of learning in our day, 
tfiat we shall do his memory no offence, by would prob.ably consider incredible. Those 
ri nderiijg him into English ; and we hope who make tlieir fortunes for life by reading 
that Ids warmest classical admirers will not “bits” and writing “bits” of scholarship-^ 
dtiiy that he was once alive ; tliat though he with throe ceiitni ies of learning at their back 
wrote a dead language, even in his Diary to help them— tlilfer from the Casaubons and 
(Fplieinerides he calls it), yet that he was a Scaligers, as the King of Naples does from 
g(jod friendly scholar, eating and drinking Julius C’lesar. It is imleed the difference 
/ike the rest of us, and talking French — at between being carried in the penny steam- 
.ill events to his wife. boat, and being one of the crew of the Argo. 

The old comnientators who devoted their J t is the difference between a man who owes 
lives to the interpretation of the classics everything to machinery which has been 
weie a very remarkable class of men. The made for him, and a man who owes every- 
world wains yet, an adequate account of thing to himself. 

them. They were pioneers, backwoodsmen, Casaubou’s routine employment as Pro- 
cl carers of the forests, and drainers of the fessor consisted of delivering lectures. But 
marsh. Wc pride ourselves on our Dryden’s his great occupation in life was editing 
Virgil, our Pope’s llomer, the insight of classics. Now, editing a classic, as we some- 
Gibbon, the classicality of Gray. But, for times see it done iu England in our day, 
these great men the old commentators paved though a respectable, is not a transccndently 
the way. They made tlie classics readable great piece of work. First of all, of course 
and intelligible. In fact, they made the roads your edition is “ based ” on that of Bunkins, 
on which many a triumphal car of genius has Ounkiiis, or •Dunkins, of Germany ; which 
rolled smoothly along since ; and, directly or entitles you to make what use of the labours 
indirectly, every writer is indebted to them, of tliose philologists you please. Then you 
Their energy and enthusiasm were un- have got some fifty excellent commentaries 
bounded — their love of learning, a passion — written before you were born, to help yourself 
their occasional pedantry and violence, par- to. Solar, so good; your edition soon gets 
doiiable for the sake of these. Casaubuu’s under weigh. You balance commentator 
Diary gives us a glimpse of the domestic life against commentator, and decide between 
and private character of one of the most them ; — this marks the man of judgment ! 
famous of them. When his formal writings Then, you attack the last English editor, and 
for publication have exhausted their utility, treat him with contempt. You call him a 
the worlcf will still look at this Diary ; and certain Smith (Smithius quidam) — a man 
Lis private jottings of the adventures of the without a tincture of learning (litteris ne 
day will make many who care little for the leviter qiiidem imbutus) : — in English, it^ 
comiiicritator think with interest of the man. would be impertinent, — ^iu Latin, it is severe; 
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and the critics set it down to your zeal for great ofltTs. Wa sliall see that Casaiibon 
sound learning, and your hatred of supertieial was exposed through life to much jjain and 
! men. Eiiially,you dedicate to a bishop, wliom annoyance on this side of affairs. 

I you call the ornament of the age (seculi But duty is better than study ; and Casau-' 

decus) j and out coilaes your edition on beau- bon was a good man in the best sense ; for — 

. tiful paper — a reproach (in the paper) to tlie “Called from our studies by the widow of 
j| inferiority of Germany. Casaubon’s labours Beter Galesius. The time was not ill- 
! were of a SK^verer character. Ho settled the bestowed. Dutv is better than studv.” 


I texts of his authors by infinite caie — the 
j very first necessity beijig critical .skill in the 
!, tongues. His commentaries brought all anti- 
(I quit/ to illustrate each part of it. By tlie 
: time he was six-and-thii-tj, lie had edited 
j Strabo, Theophrastus, the Apologia of Apu- 
I leius, and Suetonius. Jle then devoted himself 
I to Athenmus and, at the age of thirty-eight, 
j moved from Geneva to Montpelier, and he 
accepted a chair there. He commenced his 
Diary at Montjielier, on his thirty-eighth j 
birth da}'. He kejit it regularly till bi.s death; | 
but about three years of it have been lost 
Lei US now open it. 

Casaubon begins his reading early in the 
morning. You see at once that reatliug is 
the passion of his life. The day cummences 
W'itli jirayer. Thus he reads from al>out live 
until ten. A fter refreshment, he reads 
again. If anybody calls on any luauuer of 
business, or on any pretence of kindne.ss, a ; 
dismal groan is reconled. The business of 
life is to get on with the classics : | 

“Morning. Trayer ; books. Not wliolly i 
uselessly emjdoyed, O God ! ” i 

Tliis is a sjiecimen of many a day. llierc I 
is an habitual tone of piety throughout; of 
that fervid, living piety fostered in liini from | 
infancy by his father, and kept warm by tlio | 
earnest spirit of the gruit town oi tuej 
lleibrmers. 


! The following is curious : — “Attempted the 
interpretation of a law of Ulpiau’s winch 
contains the material of garments. Th(»u 
k newest, God, tJiat we have Jiot undertaken 
tliLS rashly, knowing witii what diligence we 
have tre.ited that subject.” 

So entirely had the feeling of duly take« 
}) 08 .session of his mind, that ho carried this 
solemn kind of earncstne.s*"' into details, Th us 
lie W'ould j)ut up a pr;iyer lor a right under- 
filauding of the nature of the Macedoniai^ 
Phalanx ; a teeling quite Puritan in its cha- 
racter, and one which, in various forms, 
achieved iimnenso results m those agc-'^f. 

I In the year fifteen hundred and iiim'ty- 
[ nine, Gasauboii was summoned lo an appouit- 
mout in Paris. Pi-om ]\li>iitpolier he brought 
I away, ns he tells u good repute, and nsthing 
I else. His moans were, indeed, gsiunilly 
limitiid enough, and his family expen.se^. as 
the rca'Ier has seen, were likely to be ^on- 
sideralde. 

In March of the above-montione/i y< ar lie 
was at Lyon.'<, and his w’lfe paid a visji. to 
Geneva. He i.s still w^ovking at A tliCMiaM>; ; 
and yet his nephew Peter wull have a ii-dit 
with a servant (cubi famulo). So down gues 
a note of his miseonduefc in the Diary, and the 
nineteenth ceuluiy is indignant at i'e^er 
accordingly. 

He Avas for some time at Lyons, and also 


“Studied — not without a grief of mind ; visited Geneva this year. The time i.s 
from an internal cause known to thee, Lord. I August. Ho has r(‘ad, one day, from Lvo 


My spouse, who ought to bo an alleviation to o'clock until ten. His wife and he .mL dovi n 
my laboui*s, is sometimes an impediment.” to dinner in liigli spirits (hihiriter), w i.oii 
Was the marita, then, a shrew i No ; she Madame is suddenly taken ill, and at niidit 
was a good, faithful, wife ; truly loved by gives birth to a boy. It is observable, that 
Casaubon, who generally calls her the most ^ whenever a child is bom — though it be the 
beloved (the in Greek). But seventeenth or eighteenth — Casaubon juou.->ly 

Casaubon was a little hasty-tempered, as he oflers thanks for the blessing, and could not 
himself regrets; and doubtless tlie philtate bo more grateful Avere he an old monar*di 
was sometimes a bore, whgu he was puzzled W'antiug an heir to his kingdom. Here is an 
by a frightfully corrupt passage. entry in the September of tliis same year : 

“Kal. Jan, (i.e., "first of January), 10&8. — A “ Wife is ill, also little Philippa, John, and 

present from a noble German.” ‘ nephew Peter. Add to this that one’s atfiirs 

Here we have a glimpse of the way in are cm])iirrasBed. Who in Such troubles 
which supplies came in. The noble German could find leisure for arduous study ? ” 
is some amateur of letters, no doubt, passing Who, indeed ! Yet, with all his troulJes, 
through Montpelier, and sends a new year’s Casaubon became one of the first scholars in 
gift to the learned Monsieur Casaubon by Europe, which ought to stimulate many men, 

. way of showing that he appreciates learning, and not scholars only. To these troubles 
^ “Feb., 1»598. — When shall I be wholly was to be added the old one, arising from his 

f iven to my books ? Grant Uiis, O God ; Protestantism ; for now that he wras invited 
ut, above all, true piety and constant love of to Paris, tlie orthodox were very busy about 
the purer religion.” him. 

The purer religion. Tliere is need to pray About the end of December, he talks with 
for couetancy, for an eminent Protestant is “a certain Alcliy mist— certainly an ingenious 
harassed with people wanting to convert man, who told me some things worth hearing 
^hiiu. TcmjiLition waits, too, in the iorm of! about the secrets of his art.” Casaubon 


1 



seems to incline to believe that gold ean be on the money alFsiii’B of some relations (about 
made : there is a fascination in the idea when wkidi th>e Ueiievese authorities did not 
])ecuiiiary affairs are em\)arrassing, certainly, behave well), and then returned to Pans, 
j The last day of ^Febimry in sixteen About the emd of sixteen hniidred and 

I hundred he set off to Paris — using relays of three, we find him busy his I’ersius, ex- 
! very bad horses. On the tenth of March amining ancient manuscripts, preparatory to 
he was presented to Henry the Fourth, who beginning his admirable edition of tliat poet. 

' received him with singular humanity. “Thou He i)rays that tlie mind of King Henry may 
kiiowest. Lord,” he enters in his Diary, not be swayed by evil counsellors. The 
“ that 1 did not seek — did not court — this king did not conceal from him that the po])e 
royal jjosition. Thou hast done it, Lord.” complained of the favour he showed to 
llis books, of course, liad to follow him, or heretics ; and all the peo})le fibout the king 
I accom]>any liim, in these peregrinations ; and were brimming over with liatred of tlje 
i his first employment in a new place was to poor scholar. Large promises — every artifice 

j seh them all up and pre]>are his private employed — but neither Cnsaubon » nor liis 

I ^ museum in the house. Soon, he falLs-to at wile would oi)eu their ears to the tempters, 
them again ; and now his labours on What with Cardinal Perron trying to con- 

At])eiiieus .are drawing to a ch'se. He is vert him; wliat with black sons of Loyola 
fixed in Paris, aiul the king is kind to him; tempting and hating (your conscience or 
conducts him one duy over tJie palace with your life, being the favourite alternative of 
much serious conversniion. Tfiuanus luis tlic.^e pious di'agoons) ; what with occasional 
lo.s^ his Wife, and Caaaubon consoles him ; in })overty and domestic troubles — what is a 
iuidiuoii to which, he is studying Arabic, scholar to do? What but go on with his 
besides Ids usual classical labours ; and now work ? Isaac Casaubon had vaiious labours 
lie a coiTc.s])oiideuoe with that con- on the anvil: a 'Ireatiso on the Ancient 

ceiteii monarch, James the Sixth of Scot- Satire (one of those rare treatises which 
land. Tills monarch writes him a letter settle the question) — the iiicoiuparablo 
from his Scotch palace, being ambitious of Commentary on Persiua, ami so fortli. Oeca- 
tlic ]»vdse of learned men. (Jasaubou docs sionally he had visitors, CVisau bon loved not 
nr)t vet J Cl csec that ne is destined to become visitors. WJiy will peojde come and i;dk, 
as;<^n‘]atcd witli this nionaicU ; an 1, in fact, dragging a quiet man from his books t There 
is a little ftURj)ieiuus of liiin. Meanwdiile, comes one man who loves to hc.-ir Casanbon 
lluiry the I’ourtli is kind, as usual, though talk — an Kiiglishman, handsome, bigh- 
iliere are ortliodox jK'ofdo always at his spirited, grave, courtly, leaiaicd — nobilis- 
< ai , diintmg that Casaubon is a dangeious smmiu virum. llis name is Edwaid Herbert, 
licictic, CJcntlemen of wooden — faggoty known to all the word in after ages as Lord 
aspi ct, indeed — scowl at Muiisieiu Casaubon, Herbert of Cherbury. That most distin- 
iuid Would I oast liiin, on a good jnctext, if guished gentleman — the best sw^ordsnicaii and 
]M ,,sibJe. Hndeiluigs of the royal librar}' rider and duellist of his .age; accomplished 
:ue not ])olitc ; nor are treasurers punctual in all that could grace rank or give dignity 
vith instalments of tlie pension. to birth — left courts and palaces to come and 

0.1 his forty-fourth birthday, Casaubon — talk to the quiet and laborious scholar ; and 
a-^ i.'5 his wont on Ids birthday — was medi- reported in liis Autobiograpliy that lie had 
t.it'iijg solemnly ou his life and prospects, much benefited himself thereby. Such a 
V lien who should come in but the phiitate? She man, one could sjiare an hour or two from 
hi ou'.dit with her a birthday present of money, Persius to chat with. In such talk one could 
vliich she had saved out of the household forget Die “ arrogant biped ” whose foolish 
t'Xjtenses for tliis au.spicious occasion. Ca- remarks on the Homan poet much annoyed 
sauboti was delighted, and returned thanks Casaubtm in those days, 
to Cod for the frugality and management This is tJic way,, then, in which life was 
(oikoiiomia) of the charis.sima uxor. on. The king lield firm, and w'ould 

In sixteen hundred and three, he visited not persecute this heretic. Money was 
llis mother at Bordeaux, and soon afterwards scanty, but still things were kept going, 
paid a visit to Ceneva, where old fi lends and through the household wi'^doin of that model 
reiiitives received him with open arms. On wife, the philtatC. Larly morning found 
a liiiv June night he supped with Theodore Casaubon commencing operations with pia>er. ! 
licza, ex(!laiiuing, “ What a man ! What Then, to work die went, still in the early part 
j)iuty ! What learning I O truly great man ! ” of the century, at Persims. In sixteen 
lieza, he remarks, though his memory was hundred and live the Persius a]>peared. 
failing a.s to ordinary matters, still retained J oseph Scaliger observed that the sauce was 
it in all matters of religion and theology, w^orth more than the fish. Indeed, Persius 
He lold^ him that on the night of the sails like a cock-boat in a huge sea of coin- 
Admirara jnurder, he (Beza) had seen liim mentary. He is hung up like a jiicLure witJi 
ill a dream, at Geneva, all bloody ; and a hundred lights on it— illuminated like a 
had heard from him the events of that palace on a festal night. He had been every- 
night almost as they actually occurred, where spoken of as obscure and unintelligible. . 
Ciihaubon stayed a little while at Geneva, Casaubon, who heartily admired him, delei^ I' 
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mined to prove tliat he could understand 
him, at all events. The result was a work 
which has formed the basis of every edition 
since — which contains a mass of learning 
about antiquity, 'and which has associated 
the name of Casaubon with that of I'ersius 
for ever. His next great occupation was his 
Polybius, the preface to which War ton con- 
siders one of the three finest prefaces ever 
written. 

Of course, — ^he was not to be converted. 
— Were 1 an atheist,” lie says, bitterly, “ I 
should be at Rome.” He complains of his 
little facilities for attending public worship. 
To this misfortune w.as soon added a serious 
business one. By some decision At Geneva, 
he lost in sixteen hundred and seven, the 
whole of his wife’s fortune, — ‘‘and we are 
left naked,” lie adds. “We have no fortune : 
I have nothing loft but my books and my 
children ! . . . Ungrateful bipeds enjoy the 
fruits of my labours.” Thus he wails in the 
spring of sixteen hundred and eight — a 
bitter cold one — ^luring which he huddled 
himself over the fire with a book. A new 
domestic trouble, too, makes its a{>pearaiice. 
“Prid. Kal. Feb. (January the thirty-first). 
As I see, fire and water will agree better 
than these two women, namely my wife 
and sister ! O miserable lot ! O hard destiny.” 
Summing up the last year’s history, ho says : 
— “Yet my studies, though they have suf- 
fered mneli detriment, have not totally failed. 
Witness my Polybius, &c.” 

But he now sufi’ered the greatest home 
sorrow of which his Diary gives any record — 
the death of his eldest daughter Philijipa. 
He enters with melancholy minuteness that 
she was aged eigliteen years, six inontlw, 
twenty-one days, and four hours, “ O my 
light, my darling, love, delight, and glory of 
your mother ! ” For days and days the 
image of poor Philippa haunts the pages of 
the Diary. He leaves off his books, every 
now and then, at the thought of her, and 
relapses into grief. And, at this time, he 
is laDouring at “ that most intricate question 
of the difference between the Macedonian 
phaliinx and the Roman legion,” and com- 
pelled to send off every period to the printer 
as fast as it is finished. 

Soon after, we find liirn daily inserting a 
prayer in the Diary for Joseph Scaliger, now 
in his last illness, and wjcordiiig the biilh of 
a daughter, his wife’s seventeenth child. At 
last comes the news of Scaliger’s death in 
February, sixteen hundred and nine : “ Extin- 
guished is that lamp of our age, the light of 
letters, the glory of France, the ornament of 
Scaliger left him a silver cup. They 
had been on friendly terms always. Casaubon 
honoured Scaliger with true affection and 
admiration, — and Scaliger, in the Scalige- 
riana, speaks always of Casaubon in a cor- 
responding tone. The groat scholars have 
often zuamed each other ; it is pleasant to 
remember, that these two (and there never 


were two greater men of the kind) thought 
and s])oke of each other worthily and 
well. 

, In* the kind of way we have been de- 
scribing, the Parisian years rolled by. Ca- 
saubon’s greatest trouble was, that they 
'would insibt on endeavouring to convert 
him. They w.aylaid him in the library, and 
entangled him in controversies ; sometimes 
they spread a report that he was converted, 
and alarmed the “reformed” throughout 
Europe. But they did succeed in striking 
him a severe blow ; the^^ managed to convert 
his son John, a youth ignorant of all 
the great questions of dispute. This hurt 
Casaubon severely. We can fancy him in his 
“museum,” brooding over this sore grief, — 
his hand carelessly playing with the leaves of 
a folio — when a stranger is announced. An 
Italiau enters, and ha.s something to say 
evidently of a very secret nature. Casaubon 
begs that he will speak out. The Italian 
hesitates ; then would Casaubon grant him 
an interview with — his familiar { Obstui)ui ! 
says Casaubon, entering the fact in his l)ia.ry. 
What with alcliymy. and diablerie, and astro- 
logy, men’s minds were ever hovering about 
the verge of the wouderliil in tliose days, 
and shadows and sliapes lurked in corners 
out of whieh gas-light and other light, has 
long driven them. 

Sixteen liuiidred and ten opened on (*a- 
aaubon, still cloudy in the theological quarter, 
and in others. He was reading, revising, and 
! editing, ns usual, and forming pleasant castles 
; in the air — such as visits to Italy and the 
I like, A visit to Italy was still a favourite 
1 vision of scholars, who loved the tliought of 
the monung-land of learning. Casaubon 
i wanted to go to Italy, as Eriisrnus liad done ; 

I he wanted to see the country and talk with 
I the learned men j and, particularly, he wished 
to visit Venice, juid inform himself accurately 
about the Greek Church. , For, it was one 
great and leading desire of Casaubon’s, that 
a day might come when he should devote 
himself entirely to sacred learning. The 
memory of his father sanctified that idea ; 
when he first presented the good minister 
with a learned work, the old man told him 
that he would rather see one text of the 
Scriptures rightly inter [U'eted by liiiu, than 
all the fine n-uits of the Pagan mind. Ca- 
saubon thought often of that saying ; he 
remembered the pious zeal of the old man, 
supporting them all, in the terrible days 
which followed on the Saint Bartholomew, 
when the Casaubons fled like hunted beasts 
to the caves and mountains, and worshipped 
God in sore distress and terror. It was the 
pet dream of Isaac Casaubon, to devote 
his old age to theology ; and, indeed, it may 
be doubted if ho ever expounded a mei*e 
comic writer, such as Plautus, without a kind 
of uneasy regret. 

Such were the dreams, studies, trials, and 
troubles of Casaubon — ^the pious, laborious. 
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I affectionate, rather irritable man, now turned 
I of fifty — wlien all Paris, one day in May, 
I started at the death-wound of the aasaasi- 
I nated Henry the Fourth. That king had 
altogether treated him well, — had respected 
I his conscience, and checked his enemies ; and 
I now Paris was an intolerable and an unsafe 
I residence. Casaubon had corresponded, occa- 
I sionally, witli James the First ; and now, 
that king being on the English throne, a 
negotiation had sprung up between them, 
iind it was proposed to Casaubon to come 
over to London. For this purpose, he had 
to cet leave from the French court. The 
position of great scholars in those days 
■was a singular one. They were courted 
from place to place in Europe, aud, as tliey 
• approaclied the towns of their new appoint- 
ments, the magistrates and professors came 
out to meet tliem a mile outside the gates. 
Yet, they had the utmost difficulty in getting 
their salaries. And, in the a:^nie way, though 
ev(‘ry king of high pretensions considered a 
great scholar an ornament to Lis court and 
city, — though kings recognised tlicm person- 
ally with lioiiour (Henry the Fourth wrote 
to Joseph Scaliger, on one occasion, with his 
own blind), — 3 "et, wlien installed, the scholar 
was a kind of servant If he wanted to leave 
the city lie must get permission. When he 
askciffl permission, lie was sometimes refused 
it, for fear lie should not come back. The 
lives of scholars were, indeed, full of strange 
contradictions ; they had the splendour of 
reputation which a singer has in our times, 
Combined with fortune enough to pay for the 
singei’s boinpicts, aud ham])ered with restric- 
tini's ami troubles infinitely vexatious. 

-Ill October of sixteen hundred and ten, 
('Jasaubon obtained permission to visit Eng* 
land, and came over m company with Wotton ; 
leaving his family and books in Paris. He 
was sea-sick, like other great and little men, 
and lay groaning, below, on a heap of sailors’ 
jackets, duly entered in the Epheraerides, as 
“ vestes luutaruin.” He stayed a little while, 
at Canterbury, with Dr. Charier, and then 
came to London, “ through a most pleasant 
country,” he observes : as Kent, we know, 
still is. ^ He duly arrived at Gravesend 
(“Gravesinda” sounds odd in our days!) 
and went first to the house of the Dean of 
St. Paul’s — Overall. 

On the eighth of November, he was pre- 
sented to Ipng James, at St. Theobald’s, and 
attemled liiin at dinner. The ceremonial wa.s, 
that you stood, while the king ate and drank, 
and made observations on sacred aud profane 
literature, at his good ])leasurc. An irreve- 
rent modern might consider this a little dull ; 
but times are changed. Casaubon stood— a 
kind of learned durnb-waiter — with bishops 
and otliers*; and conversation went on. 

“ There was much conversation with this 
great and wise king on all kinds of literature. 
The talk turned on Tacitus, on Plutarch, on 
Commines, a\^d others. Not witlmut aston- 


ishment, did I hear so great a monarch 
pronouncing opinions on letters ! ” 

Casaubon was sincere ; and we can respect 
his sincerity, without supposing that the 
king was a paragon. Learning was rare : 
leai*ned kings were rarer still. James had 
been well educated ; and, if he had a feature 
in his chax’acter not utterly low and mean, 
that feature was a kind of love of len ruing, 
such as is found in many a “ dominie ” of his 
country. Ho was glad to get a chance of 
showing off to a scholar : a scholar in those 
days was glad to find anything like personal 
appreciation of his merits in a king. James 
actually asked Casaubon, to his table to dine 
with him, which is recorded by biographers 
with wonder. But, generally, Casaubon’s 
lace was at the king’s chair, along with the 
iahops and scholars, as above-mentioned. 
Casaubon soon fouml that the king’s per- 
petual summonses of him were a serious 
interruption to his stiiilies. His wife’s ab- 
sence, too, and that of his library, were 
annoying. lie was solicited to take up liis 
residence in England ; and the king bestowed 
on liim a prebend in Westminster, a jn ebend 
in Canterbury, and a pension. There is on 
record an autogra])li order of James’s to the 
Chancellor of tlie Excheipier about Casaubon, 
which is certainly the best specimen of his 
Majesty's humour that we liave ever seen : — 

“ Cliancelor of my Excheker, J will have 
Mr. Casaubon paid befor me, my wife, and 
my barues.” (23rd September, 10T2.) 

Witli what glee would the world have 
hailed in the scholar’s pages any mention of 
the great authors of that period — any little ! 
note about Shakspeare or Ben Jonson ! Had I 
Casaubon ever fancied that there was a man 
then alive in England, whose poetry was 
more beautiful than that of all the ancients 
whom he knew so well ? There is something 
afiecting in the world’s indifference to its 
great men. Casaubon, learned, wise, good- 
hearted as he was, probably never thought all 
his life, that any modern could write any- 
thing worth reading, except of course such 
moderns as the Scaligers and others, who 
were proud to devote their laborious lives to 
the illustration of thef classics. Our language 
he knew nothing of ; nor was it indeed of any 
great importance to him that he did not : all 
those, discussions on theology and the classics 
with the king and the bishops went on in 
Latin. 

Casaiibon’s wife joined him here ; and he 
likewise obtained his books at last — ^not without 
sore annoyance ft*om custom-house authorities. 

He established himself in a house in St. Mary 
Axe : “ marvellously expensive,” says the 
Diary : where the poor uxor suffered most, 
knowing nothing of English, and finding the 
climate inclement. In those days, too, the 
strong and growing Puritan feeling spread 
itself among the lower orders, and Casaubon 
— as a friend to the English church, and, per- 
haps, as a suspected papist — was liable to 
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ineults. Ilis windows were pelted : sorely bare legs and arms^ with eyes that absolutely 
to the grief of the poor ])liiltato. sparkle from merriment and frozen fun when 

In sixteen hmidred and thirteen, we find they observe the poor chilly stuff of which wo 

him visiting Oxford, and sumptuously enter- seom to be made. 

tained at M/ig<ialen College. But ill-health My nose has been of a singular colour — 
was now coming upon him — from an internal partly blue, partly a deep crimson — these 
complaint of a very peculiar character. On three days. I do not exactly know where my 
his fifty-fifth birthday (sixteen hundred and hands are : I could not decide with the 

fourteen), he enters in his Diary : smallest certainty about them if my corn- 

el find my bodily strength languishing.” forter depended on my doing so. It appears 
^nd so it languished as the summer drew to me as if my feet, under ihe direct inflii- 
nigh. ^ enee of some malevolent fairy, had been 

‘‘Third of June. — My body languishes . turned into pin-cushions, and that my re- 
My studies are neglected, except that I turn joicing enemy — perliapa the nurse in my 
over the writings of Augustine.” For some elder brother’s himily — was ironically pime- 
days, he was still reading Augustine, and luring on them, " Welcome little stranger,” 
getting worse. The last entry in his own or some similar device, as cxpi-essive of gra- 
hand, is, “ Thursday, sixteenth of June, six- tification at the birth (»f an heir to the 
teen hundred mid fourteen. I see that it peerage, and the utter dist .mifiture of myself 
is now over with my studies, unless the Lord and tailors. I should never be surjTisedIo 
Jesus otherwise order it. in this, too, be thy trace those iiibulting w.uds if 1 succeed in 
win done, O Lord ! ” These were the last getting off my boots without pulling off my 
words, and surely they were worthy words, feet also wdu'ij I venture to go to bed lo-nigbt. 
On the first of July, all warm baths and 1 1 ii.sc the word venture with respect to gf)ing 
other measures proving in vain, Isaac Casaii- to bed because it is almost as bold an (uilei- 
lK)n died. He was buried in Westminster prise to retire to a eoneb of single wrek-hed- 
Abbey, us we have already taid. ness as to leave it. I belii ve that the mfi joiily 

His son Meric Casaubon made England his 1 of the poiiulation in these countries :u e un- 
bome ; and for long years, held a Canterbury | controllably urged into the state of matri- 
prebeiid as bis father hud done. Jle lies mony by the irresistibly seductive ]nospect 
buried in Canterbury Cathedral, with a son | of procuring a beil-w armor, 1 am -ivin to 
John, and a grandson Meric, in the last of understand that it is customary among mar- 
whom (a child) the scholar’s line ended, ried people here to loss up (1 suppose jMght- 
Out of this poor, brave, persecuted family of [caps) wliich shall be devoted to the commou 
French rrotestiints, came one to make it | cause, and go in to thaw tlic sheets ; or that 
famous; and then, it dLsappeared again. 'the more equitable portion of that hap])y 
Tlie brave, kiiully, profoundly-learned, and ■ community take it by turns. I am incUiu d 
earnestly pious man bad the laborious and | to think, however, that the huly generally 
various life we have seen ; and it is a happy contrives to overreach her liusband in tins 
chance that the preservation of his J)iary 'respect, she is fond of exciting Ins courage into 
Clin hies us to think of him with familiarity, '| rashness by repealed glasses of “poonch,” ui- 
and know him to haVe had qualities, wdiich ! powerful green tea and rum, about the liour 
those who talk of the gold old commentaiors of bedtime. She hns been known, al-^o, 
of Europe as “ jiedants ’* only, would do well to jdead successfully tlie necessity of doing 
to imitate. Casaubon’s life was as good a] up her back hair andtowatcbtheshiuhhu*- 
commontary oil the stoic poet Persius, as the lings of her lord between tlie sheets with 
work which bo wrote with that title ; juid he | intense and hopeful enjf>yment. When a 
deserves a little coiner in our hearts, ns 'well husband ceases to shudder, his wife kuov.s 
as in our Abbey. that she can venture to get into his place 

without collapsing, and usually seizes the 
THE LOVING ENGLISHMAN. time with tlie same accuracy of judgment ms 


VERT COLD AT nUcilARERT. 

It is a bright clear morning, and the snow 
lays white, ensp, and fair upon the ground. 
There is a healthy buoyancy about tlie air, 
which disposes the mildest nieu for practical 
jokes, wlnle the jovial are wrought up to a 
state quite boisterous by cold and high 
spirits. Individuals with mustaches like a 
black frill of spears about their mouths, and 
beards and shoulders of forty years’ growth, 
appear in open daylight with laige catskin 
muffs upon their hands and fur slippers on 
their feet. Ladies are positively intrenched 
and fortified in cloaks and tippets and shawls. 
Peasant girls, only roll laughing along, with 


is displaced by careful housewives in boiling 
an egg. That process of thawing the bed is 
t'ls penetrating and miserable an agony ms 
can be conceived. The most robust man will 
sink to half his size during the humbling 
process. As for getting up, it is an txjiloit so 
doughty as only to be accomplished by I ho 
promptings of the most ravenous liung<‘r. I 
wonder how the ladies’ medical men do. 

You feel your clothes freezing on you as 
you dress. You have no sooner left your 
hotel than you a]>pear to have hfeen mimeu- 
lously endowed with diamonds, and very hard 
oneS| growing out of your head, eyes, ears, 
nose, and mouth ; or you may be the genius 
of a cry,stal cave. Your whiskers set all 
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attempts at elegance on the part of your 
collars at defiance. They stand out like a 
• compact bundle of quills, to use a profes- 
sional simile, and they crack ui a similar 
manner if roughly disturbed. When you 
take up a position, it is as well to 
choose an elegant, or at least an easy one ; 
for you will be speedily wedged into it, and 
you soon grow painfully aware of your like- 
ness to those bold commercial satellites wlio 
walk about I*ondon spreading the fame of 
Moses and Son for a shilling a day and their 
board. 

Your hat, if you jXirsLst in wearing one, 
Alts a clean place for itself into your frozen 
hair ; and if you catch sight of >our shallow 
in a foggy, tortured looking-glass (nothing is 
HO abjectly afiVeted by the weather as a 
mirror), you will perceive that the natural 
coveringuf your head has gracefully axTanged 
itxi li’iri the form of a sugar-loaf, or ]icrhaps, 
in light mockery of your ])roiession or ac- 
quirements, in th.at of a fool’s cap. It has in 
laet taken the shape of the inside of yonr hat, 
wliatever lliatjshape may be. 

It is a fierce and Idoodthirsty thing to 
shave yourself, or to allow any fiTocious 
lover of old fashions to vshavo you. Vour 
lae(*, after such an ojievation, will bear the 
;-lri>ngest resemblance to an uncooked boef- 
■ifft^ak of unsiivoui’y exterior. Your obdurate^ 
ami merciless collar cats into the persecuted 
shin like a knife, and you w’oiihl no more 
think of making a true Liilish bow than of 
oulliiig yonr throat. 'I’he intelligent and 
travelled observer will remenibcr that Rus- 
sians and other peo]>le of cold countries, 

ncrally rather raise their heads than 
Jepiess them in saluting. I believe tliey 
liave learned this by bitter exjHjrience, by' 
the torture of shaving in slnlgiug-time, 
Tbeir bow is not a deferential inctination 
<d‘ the head. It is a spasmodic writhe of the 
W'aist. 

Now, it is all very well for some bum]>tious 
old fierson connected with that ianious school 
for biimixtiousnesa, the red tape and sealing- 
wax oflic(?, to say, “ Pooh ! pooh ! I was in 
the Principalities in eighteen hundred and 
throe, and I found nothing of this sort.” 
Excuse me, sir ; I find it so in eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four. They say the cli- 
mates of the world are changing, and I am 
sure you will agree with me wlien 1 add that 
the race of young men and travellers has 
degenerated since your time of wooden heads 
anil wonders. 

i am going to din© with the hospodar, and 
the frost dims my burnished boots as I walk 
down stairs ; my teeth are chattering in spite 
of the enormous bearskin cloak in which 1 
am swathed. My brother’s nurse is certainly 
using the pincushion very briskly as I step 
into my sledge and hurry my feet into a 
sheepskin bag, for nothing but wool and 
leather will keep out the penetrating cold. 
It is still* daylight, for the prince dines 


lat five o’clt)ck, and w'e are at the close 
of January. The streets are a pretty sight. 
Gilded and glittering sledges are flash- 
ing about in all directions. The horses 
that draw them W(\ar great patches of bright 
coloured leather covered with bells on their 
foreheads and shoulders. (The jingling is 
peculiarly merry and inspiriting.) They liave 
liousings of velvet and fur, ami I see that it 
is a gallantry among the cavaliers hero that 
these shall be of the same colours as those 
I chosen by their lady-loves. Si one arc of 
I crimson and tTmine, some of purple and gold, 

I .some of white an l sable. The sledging-liine 
will probaldy last about a couple of months, 
and the streets never look so animated and 
pretty at any other season. 

THE TnE\TRE. 

There is a W.'dlaehian theatre where 
pieces are performed twice a we(‘k in the 
Roiiman language. 1 went there, and found it 
a dismal little place enougb, lighted by a dim 
chandelier of oil lamps. Two indiflerent and 
rather dirty candles were also jdaced beneath 
ev'cry box. Eacli box oontaiued four eliairs, 
and was divided merely by a thin i)artition, 
oil which the occupants of either side might 
place his elbows and converse. Tliey tlid 
converse — conversation, indeed, appeared the 
sole business of the comjiany tliere. This 
talk must have disliudied tlio serious pit of 
stamling ])eople who came to seu the play ; 
but they boro it very patiently, and, perhaps, 
they did not lose much. 

I’he j-yieces were the Groat Grcat-coat of 
Prince Menchikoff, an excess! vedy sUipiil farce 
founded on the anecdote wlilcli startled tlie 
diplomatic world of Constantinoj>le. The other 
piece was called a Peasant’s Mariiag(‘. 1 am 
sorry to say nothing could be sillier — plot, 
language, and acting were almost eldhlish. 
All old Grec'k, dressed in Turkish clothf's, 
keeps a school : he overhears that one of his 
pupils is in love with the pride of the village, 
he is also in love with licr — why, how, or 
wherefore, does not appear in either case. 
These circumstauecs give rise to a comic 
song, performed by the whole strength of the 
eompaiiy. The dramatis personce then scAittle 
ott’ the stage* tugging at the old person’s 
robe and hustling him. To console him- 
self, he gets into a swing, he compares the 
emotions produced in an elderly stomach 
by swinging, to love — audience laugh — 
comic song all chorus succeeds, and act 
closes. There ‘is now half an hour’s inu^o 
for general flirtation. The Wallachian good- 
hnmour is irresistible. The dim oil chan- 
delier is lowered, part of it hits a bald- 
headed gentleman on the head, bald-headed 
gentleman laughs, audience laughs, bald- 
headed gentleman rubs his head-— there is a 
visible bump on it — audience are in ecstasies, ^ 
and cry out jocular condolences. Lamps are 
snuffed, and make a sad smell, whereat there 
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is also general jollity, in which some of the 
ladies distinguish themselves. 

Up strikes the band, every man playing on 
his own hook. The leader has evidently seen 
a picture of Strauss. He Imitates his position 
and bearing. His wristbands are turned up ; 
they are not quite clean. He does not appear 
to liave the smallest idea of his business. I 
mention this to my companion : he laughs. 
People in the next box laugh because W'e 
laugh. The curtain rises on a dance. It 
is awkward and hobbly, but 1 am told it 
is characteristic. The peasant boy has of 
courae cut out the schoolmaster, who ex- 
presses his grief in several more comic songs. 
Audience Join in one which apjpears to be a 
favourite. There is something interesting in 
this scene, because I learn that the actors are 
dressed in the old Wallachian peasant costume, 
which is now fast disappeai'lng. The men wear 
long white things like calico bmided bed- 
gowns, turn-over boots, and comical w^oollcn 
caps. The girls are one blaze of spangles and 
tinsel. There is a pretty scene in which tiie 
peasant fetches his bride from her parents, 
while his best friends offer bread and wine as 
a symbol of plenty. There is also some gtin- 
firing, a custom probably borrowed from the 
Turks, but the sulphurous smell of the pow- 
der, added to the smoke of the lamp.s, and the 
pent-up atmosphere of the theatre, which is 
crowded to suffocation, are almost insupport- 
able. 

I was not sorry when the wliole con- 
cluded with a dance and a chorus by the 
whole strength of the company, and we were 
free to go. I never remember to have seen 
theatre, play, acting, actors and actresses, so 
irredeemably bad. 

Below there was, of course, a'complete regi- 
ment of gallants drawn up in line. Every 
lady coming down had to run the gauntlet. 
This appeared to me the real reason why 
most of tlie company in the boxes had gone 
to the theatre, and a very good reason too. 
Perhaps there are here and there a few 
people in proper London who would not go to 
the opera if it were not for the pleasures of 
the crush-room, while Mrs-. Lackadaisy’s car- 
riage is stopping the way. 

THE TERRIBLE OFFIcV.R. 

There is an Austrian ofliccr quartered in 
the house of a pleasant Wallacliiaii family. 
He is an under-lieutenant, or what we should 
call an ensign, and he is a very great man in 
consequence. It is a powerful tiling to hear 
his aabi*e clanking along the passage when he 
comes home at night from the hotel or casino. 
It is more overwhelming still to hear him in 
enei^etic conversation with his man servant 
of a morning. He treats the pleasant Wal- 
laohiauiamily as if they were his born serfs 
and ,, servants. They keep out of his way, 
therefore, as much as it is convenient to do 
go — perhaps more. His footfall is a signal 
for the prompt flight of oil within hearing of 


it. When he clears his throat the maid- 
servant trembles. If ho coughs in the night 
the whole house is thrown into a state 
of alarm. 

It is not unnatural under these circum- 
stances that when the pleasant Wallachian 
family gave a ball on New Year’s Eve the ter- 
rible officer is not invited. He is not invited 
because there is not a lady who would 
dance with him ; because his presence would 
be insupportable — his very entry into the 
room would cause the guests to quake and 
fear. 

The Austrian ensign, however, does not 
appeal* to appreciate these reasons at a suffi- 
cient value. He is huffed at being forgotten 
on a festival day, as most people are. who 
have rendered themselves disagreeable pre- 
viousty. Hp makes these sentiments known 
to the family on his return home between 
nine and ton o’clock, by sending them nn 
abrupt order to leave off making a noise, 
which ic likely to disturb his rest. Tlie ser- 
vant wlio delivers this message creates mucli 
astonishment, also some laughter. He is 
generally supposed to be the harmless agent 
of rather a far-fetched practical joke. The 
guests converse together agreeably about 
him in little groups for a few minutes, and 
then the subject is forgotten. 

Forgotten : for this night is one of the 
greatest festivals of the Cl reek Church, and 
every good Christian is bound to be merry 
accordingly. Our guests are merry, and the 
ball goes on. Now, a Wallachian ball is by 
no means the milk-and-water affair of a ball 
in Eaton Place West. There are few wall- 
flowers who sit in steady silence tliroughout 
the evening, looking as unhappy as possible ; 
there are no long-faced gentlemen who 
stand about exasperatingly in doorways, and 
will not be comforted ; there are no shy 
people who won’t dance, or can’t dance. The 
guests assemble at about seven o’clock in tho 
evening with a fixed determination to amuse 
themselves. They dance in the most vigorous 
manner till midnight. Then they have a 
solid sit-down supper, seasoned with a very 
considerable condiment of flirtation. Then 
they begin again, and see each other home 
in tho morning, just as you and I should 
like to see home Miss Brown and Mrs. 
Fairly. 

Such is the highly ornamental design for an 
evening’s entertainment marked out on the 
present occasion. So the polka succeeds the 
waltz, and the quadrille is follov/ed by the 
mazurka, and all prudent people who love to 
talk together in corners have long ago 
entered into arrangements for the cotillon. 
That fascinating dance is, indeed, at its 
height. The performers whirling in 

mazy but pretty confusion, picking up hand- 
kerchiefs, pulling crackers, presenting bou- 
quets and gay ribbons to each other, after the 
fashion ol the thing. Then the door opens sud- 
denly, and a fearful apparition appeal’s in the 
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midst of them. That apparition is sup- 
posed at first to be a lioliday joke of Christ- 
mas time, Tlie ladies scream delightedly, and 
the'gentlemeri laugh and whisper consolation. 
Nothing can be pleasanter ; for no one has 
recognised in the long figure habited in a 
scanty dressing-gown and dingy drawers, the 
august person of the Austrian ensign. He 
soon enlightens them. 

What is the meaning of all tliis noise ? ” 

* he tlmnders, in a terrible voice. “ Did I not 
send you a message to be quiet? Is this a 
pothouse, where you can ask whom you please, 
or IS it iny quarters ? Put out the lights 
I and ^end home these people. I cannot go to 
j tdeef) for their racketty doings.” 

! “ Hark ye, sir ! ” answers the host, now put 

' • on his metal. “ I and my family have borne 
i a good deal from you, but we cannot bear 
this. J beg that you will retire at once to 
your own room.” 

“So you will have it, then,” says the 
Ausliian ensign, growing mucli irritated. 

; XTiiderstaud, therefore, that I place you all 
1 und<‘r arrest as rioters.” Then he disap- 
I jjoars, and, summoning liis soldiers, they sur- 
I round th(‘ houS(‘, and hejibsolutely doc.s im- 
I prisDii llie new year’s party. He is a man 
i of 1 1 is word. 

j Now, among the guests is an aide-de- 
i rani] >• of tlie hospodar, or prince, of this 
ujiliappy eouutry. He is required to be on I 
I duly at a eerUin hour, and when he secs that I 
the liimse is surrounded he grows seriously I 
alarmed. All the doors are guarded, but I 
there is still a window through which be j 
might escape. He squeezes through it, and 
luckily makes good his exit, leaving the rest 
of tl 0 comjiaiiy in confinement. 

T to tells the prince of what has happened, 
and ill a few days there is a lumour, 
that. tli(i Austrian ensign has been placed 
I uji(h‘r arrest also; but nobody believes it; 
i and all idea of his serious punishment for so 
strange a freak is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion. It is said, however, to have been a sad 
! and singular sight enough to see the guests 
file out in the morning when the guards 
were removed. They were in their ball- 
dresses, and their carriages had been sent 
away. They had to wade through the mud, 
cheerless and wretched. 

“And so, Colonel, are these things to be 
continued ? The feeling of the Wallachiaiis is 
very much exasperated about them,” said a 
1 person to an A.ustrian officer high in com- 
j luand, while conversing on this and some 
similar events. 

“What will yon have?” was the reply. 

I “It is the same in Italy. Scarcely a night 
i passes without some riot or murder. It must 
^ always be the same where there is an army 
^ of occupation. At Clausenberg last year, 
too, a tiling occurred precisely similar to that 
I We are now discussing. Some of the natives 
1 gave an insolent ball, to which they did not 
1 ask our ofHcere^ and the consequence was that 


we stopped their balls alt^ether. Why, balls, 
sir, are as bad as clubs. They are often dan- 
gerous assemblies of people disaffected to the 
government. If not, why extlude us ? ” 

“ Ah, indeed ! Then there are to be no 
more balls at Bucharest, perhaps ? ” 

“ Very likely not.” 

And there have been none. 


BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 

Truk hearts, tnio hearts ! with courage all undaunted, 
W ell tried, uell proved, on many a battle field, 

A com age well sustained, and jually yauntod, 

Versed in all tactics, — save the art to yield. 

It is a harder conflict ye arc hearing, 

A bitt’rci stiuggle now ye undergo, 

Than any outer act of gallant daring, 

Or combat, liowe'er deadly, with the foe. 

The winter in inhospitable regions, 

The toil by day, the ceaseless watch by right, 

Rain, frost and cold advance resistless legions, 

Worse to encounter than the sorest fight. 

Sickness and Death, their mournful harvest reaping;, 
Sweep day by day through each diminished line, 

Like silent river floods, that onward creeping 
Then fragile bariiors daily undermine. 

The hope deferred, the long enforced inaction, 

Warm hearts at home, and yet all help so far, — 
Proving how w^oi Id-old rules and party faction 
Can add new horrors to the curse of war. 

What in comparison were deadliest meeting, 

Though the dark angel hovered in the van ? 

‘ Ask the heroic hearts so bravely beating 
On Alum's heights or plains of Inkermann. 

True hearts, true hearts ! with courage all unswerving. 
Be this proud record added to your fame ; 

Of the whole uatiou warmest jirsise deserving, 

Yo add now glory to old England’s name ! 

To bear such hardshijis nobly uncomplaining, 

To keep through all the lamp of hope alive, 

As e’en tlie slightest murmuring lone disdaining, 

To your last breath to sulfcr and to strive. 

Out of the earth our brethren’s blood is crying 
To One not heedless when such claimants sue, 

And a roused nation'^ earnest heart replying, 

Goes forth, devoted men, and bleeds with you. 


CONVICTS, ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 


One of the grandest judicial mysteries — 
one of the most puzzlingly sealed books in 
the Radcliffian library in Themis’s castle of 
TJ dolpho is, what becomes of a man after he has 
been sentenced to be transported ? The judge 
on the bench — it is no disrespect to him to say 
it, — ^knuws no more than the wig he wears 
what will be the after fate of the delinquent 
upon whom he has just passed judgment. 
The prisoner, honest man, is equally ignorant 
of his future. He knows quite enough 


i 
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already — that be oairnot walk about in the 
0 ])en air when be wishes; that he cannot 
smoke, drink strong liquors, gamble, or stop 
out o’ nights ; tjiat he is compelled to wear a 
prison dress instead of his own clothes, and 
that any property ho may possess, as a con- 
vict, is foi’fi itcd to the state. But how long 
this state of things is to continue ; or where 
the ten, fifteen, or twenty years, or the per- 
petuity of his captivity are to be lived out, 
he has no more than a very faint and misty 
notion. He may find himseif, two or three 
years hence, on boarti the J ustieia hulk at 
Woolwich, at Melbourne or Sydney, in 
Devoiiport dock-yard, on the Plymouth break- 
water, in the Portland stone quarries, in a 
private room at Pentonville, or (and this con- 
summalion is just as likely as the others) ho 
may find liimsel^ after a short detention, at 
laige, breathing the sweet air of his dear 
native Whitechapel or Westminster again — a 
ticket of-lcave in his pocket ; a graduate in 
the university of crime ; a bachelor of thieves’ 
arts, with only a few more terms to keep 
before he goes back to the Central Criminal 
Court to be received M.A. 

The British puVjlic knows very little of what 
becomes of the convicts. Some of them arc 
in the dockyardKS, that is apparent; some in 
this penitentiary; some in that; many en- 
joying perfect liberty, though tlieir term of 
punishmout be not half expired ; which is 
unpleasantly evident from the diiring burglary 
at the house over the ,way, committed by 
ticket- of-leave men last Friday night, and 
from the startling garotte robbery by a libe- 
rated convict wliieh is to be inquired into at 
Bow Street Police-office this iiiornmg. But 
where arc the vast majority ? Australia won’t 
have them; Van Diemen’s Land repudiates 
them ; the Cape of Good Hope would like to 
see them (ironically) come there. The earthly 
Hades at Norfolk Island is broken up; the 
Ameiican plantations have been out of 
fashion for the transported for a century. 
We can’t receive them into the bosoms of 
our families, and set them to baste the 
meat for seven years, or entreat them to 
nur.s(i the baby for the term of their natural 
lives. We can't have them continually sailing 
up and down the seas in quest of a colony 
which will take them in. »We would rather 
not have them walking about Regent Street, 
wdth bludgeons, pilch -plasters, chloroform 
sponges, and slip-knotted handkerchiefs in 
their pockets. They are an eyesore to us 
even in Woolwich or Portsmoutli yards, 
skulking among the frank, jovial, open-faced 
luen-of-wav’s men and the smart stalwart 
soldiers. AVe grumble against the pet prisons, 
the horticultural show-houses of rascality, the 
menageries of crime — wild beast sho^ws well 
kept, well swept, well ordered, with nice sweet 
shma of beef for the animals (fed at regular 
hour8)|^aiid well-dressed visitors crowding to 
see the hippopotamus of burglary taking his 
bath, or the chimpanzee of lai'eeny holding 


a good book like a Christian, or the bludgeon- 
ing tiger being stu'red up with a long pole 
and not howling, or the worthy governor or 
worthy chaplain emulating the exploite of 
Mr. Van Aiuburg — putting their heads in the 
lion’s mouth, and not having them bitten otT. 
Where ai'e tlie convicts to go ? AVhere do they 
go? And while we ask, well-meaning philan- 
thropists echo the same question dolorously, 
while the government cry still more dolorously 
that they would like very mneh to ]>& told 
wliat to do with the convicts, and wdierc to 
send them. Whereupon A bellows out, 
“Botany Bay!” forgetting that we have tried 
the Bay, and that it has now narrowed into 
a river running upon golden sands, even the 
Pactolus, and that the inhabitants of its auri- 
ferous hanks refuse disdainfully to have any-, 
thing to do with British scum. Follows B, 
who roai*s, “Hang tliem !” unmindful that we 
Jiave trieil that, too, and liave not found it 
answ^er. Follows (at a long distance hohiml) 
Z, who lias a small voice, and is too wonk to 
struggle to the front, ami who says mildly, 
“ Teach and wash and tend them, hidor«* they 
come up into the dock for judgment ; ’el there 
be clean straw, sweet shins of hetd’, and good 
books oulside as will as inside tin* nuoiagerie, 
and do not let a human being wait till lie be a 
criminal to be cared for, like the hear in the 
Gat'd on of Phints, who only he^’ann* famous 
from the day he ate a baljy.” 

AV^hatever becomes of the convicts in the 
present muddled stale of transition into wdiich 
the questions of secondary punishments and 
prison discipliuQ^ have stmk, it is not the less 
certain that judges of the land deidare that 
they do not know whetlKT the sentences they 
are passing will be cariied out or not; and 
that criminals avowedly contemu the punish- 
ment of transpoi tatioii, and are ])loa,santly 
conscious that it will not be carried out in its 
terrible entirely. Meanwhile we, who .are not 
yet transported, only dimly know two ili'iigs: 
that transportation to the colonies is at an 
end, and that large numbers of determined 
ruffians arc daily let loose upon tickets-of- 
leave, and returii from wherever they came 
to swell the already not immaculate popula- 
tion of our large towns, and exorcise assault, 
battery, tlielt, burglary, shop-lifting, "fhocuss- 
ing, and other branches of their professwm, 
with as much vigour and with more success 
than hertetofore. 

Let us see what the state of afiairs is iu 
the dominions of the Emperor of the Frencli. 
Until very lately, grave and, in many ciises, 
capital crimes were punisher 1 by travaiix 
forces (hard labour) for a term of years or 
for perpetuity at the dockyard Bagnes — 
better known under the generic name of the 
galleys. But our neighbours are now in the 
same stale of muddled trafisition as to 
secondary punishments that we in England 
are. TJie Bagnes were the same hells upon 
earth tliat our Norfolk Island w.'is. A l.irge 
section of French philanthropists and social 
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I cconomisfa called oat for the cellular system, ’the very disease wdlh whose viius wo are 
with all its wretched apparatus of starving, as de8])erately trying to inoculate ourselves, 
darkness, strapping, hanging on tiptoes, ^and No convicts in Krauce ! — no liberated eon- 

gagging ; and with its horrible attondaiita of victa. Break up the IJagnes!*’ cry the 
madness and suicide, canting hypocrisy, or French. “ No traiis])ortation to the eolonics ! 
hardened sulkiness. The French government, Tickets-of-leave, and build up a Bagiie oii 
I which is to the full as puzzled as our own Dartmoor ! ” cry W'e. And each .system seems 
: what to do with its reprobates, suddenly to work equally ill. 'rhe French judges 
' confounded confusion by breaking up the go on sentencing, doubting the cfljcacy of 
1 Hagnes ; and, at the present day, the uiitran- their sentences ; the public go on asking for 
! sported public in France are in a state of seenrity, or at lea-st for information, and don’t 
I dreamy ignorance paralhd to our own as to get them ; and the government goes on 
i the whereabouts of convicts; where they go to, serai cliing its head (if a government could 
' what i.s actually done with them, and when perform so undignified an operation), or, like 
thtiy may be expected back. The authorities that man who was so wondrous wise, jumping 
. are indefinitely knowm to have invenled penal backw ards and forwards in and out of a 
colonies; — one, the line feverish settlement of quickset-hedge, not much improving its 
Onyoniie, about wliicli — whether it be in Sene- vision in the long run thereby, 
cal or Guian.a, or both — the same muddled The curse of French society — the big 
; ignor.'ince prevails as among well-informed ])lague-sp()ts in all the back streets — w’ere 
' e/ndes here as to wdiethor Df^rnerara be an the liberated and escaped cfuivicts. Strictly 
Isl. Mid or a continent, in Sou til America or in guarde<l and w'atched as tliey were, tliey 
the West Indies, or all four. Another is often managed, as we shall aftcrwanls hnve 
N(‘uka-JIiva, which, when 1 say that it is in occasion to see, to regain their libcrtv. 
tlic Snulh Hca.s, is saying quite enough for Of course, they all flocked to T^arfs. 
once T think. Thither tlie biirglans, forgers, The streets were not sale at niglit ; 
and, very often, murderers, w'ho i\re sen- the bridges were regular placc.s of c:di for 
I tenc<‘(l by the Frencli ('^ourt of A.ssize ’to assassins; and, at ev^oiy 6nieutc, nt every 
ti\M\aux forces ai'e "ont ; but, ns it i.s known pojmlar commotion, there w^ero voriiitc'd foiLli 
I flint lliere arc also in those colonies some from foul cellars and ta.pis francs; from the 
' tlnfusnuds of unfortuiuite men, many of them Itue aux Feves ; the infamous tumoui-s of 
1 d,uc.'it(‘<l gentlemen — many .shamefully de- streei.s behind the Louvre; t bo hi inns of the 
hided by now pio.spi'i’ous rogup.s — aImo.st all ]>etito Pologne, the Barricre Mont l*armj.sse ; 

• *! i‘w m guilty of no other crimes than wanting the Hue Mouffetard and the Faubourg du 
I Head and differing in piditiciil 0{ union from Temple, boiling, raving, serecchiug, rawnous 
.somebody else, no coherent idea can be mobs of e.scuped convicts, liberated convict.s, 

I fon.D d of wliicli is ti ansportaliou, wdiich coiners, midnight assa^ssins, passport-forgers ; 
di ]inrt;iti<in, and wliicli travaux forces. The nine-tenths of whom IioaI served nt .some time 
w' do.w whose only .son was .sent to Ctiyeunc or other their apprenticeship at the ihignes. 
bDcainse he ha])])encd to be in the National These men, calling themselves refnil)licans, 
Guard and in Barb6.s’ JiCgion in June ’forty- and fighting at the barricades as a cloak for 
cJLdii, or because he wa.s foolish enough to murder and plunder, did more harm to honest 
walk on the Boulevard des Capucins on the republicanism and real liberty than ton 
ki'coikI of December ’fifty one, kiiow's not hundred reigns of terror could have done, 
whether he be chained to a desperado found These w^ere the men who shot the Arch- 
i guilty of a.ssnssi nation with extenuating cir- bishop of Paris, who murdered (General «le 
I cnmstance.s, and condemned to hard labour for Brea, who impaled the artilleryman, and cut 
i life, or not, and vice vci>il. Tfc is all a muddle, off the feet of the dragoon. A Inrge ma joi'ity 
I The few letters that rencli^ France from of the prisoners arraigned at the Court of 
(’ayenne, or are allowed to he published, Assize had been convicts at some time or 
I describe .settleraenta as having been tnade other ; and a large proportion of the duties 
I and abandoned ; penitentiaries opened and of that peculiarly infamous body, the secret 
i closed ; tick ets-of-l cave granted, to the in- police (recruited, itselfj from the couvict 
' findc annoyance of the non-convict iuhabi- ranks), consisted in liuntin^^ out and rc- 
taiil.s of Senegal, and numerous evasions into capturing the formats evades — ^the escaped 
the bush. What sort of bush the bush of Sene- convicts. 

gal may he^ I am not aware ; but, from the d’he evaded malefactor — who had tlnispro- 
])eppery, tigerish, jungleisli nature of the vided himself witli an unsanctioned “ticket- 
climato, I imitgine that any of the evaded, if of-leave” — did not fail, of course, of becoming 
retaken, would be found to have become interesting and romantic in France. He w’as 
spotted — if not brindled, with tails, great dramatised immediately with immense suc- 
su])}>l('nes.s in the joints, and c.-ipacity for ccss. The escaped format, Vaiitrin, in M. de 
springing Aom holes in rocks, and an un- Balzac^s drsma of that name, was elevated by 
I quonchalile appetite for raw meat and hot the accomplished actor, Frederic Lemalire, 
j blood. into a sort of French Timon — a cynic pla- 

in a most remarkable converse, the J^ench losophcr, vittiting all the institutions of 
are desperatjdy endeavouring to get rid of | society with the most withering scorn. The n 
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chai'acter was thought to be a caricature of 
Louis Philippe, and the play was prohibited 
by the government. So was Bobert Macaire, 
that other convict ^apotheosis, which is too 
well known in England to need any further 
mention here. M. de Balzac's Vautrin was 
by him transplanted into that wonderful 
seiies of novels aggregated by their author 
under the title of the ^‘Com6die Humaine.” 
The es( a})ed, recaptured, re-escaped, again re- 
captured, and at last promoted into chief of 
the Police de Suret6, Vautrin runs through 
half a dozen romances like Natty Bumppo in 
the works of Mr. Cooper. Scarcely a melo- 
drama or a novel afterwards was produced 
without a format being discovered in act the 
first, occupying the exalted position of a 
baron, banker or general. In act the third 
he was generally detected ; and, if not shot, 
was sent back with ignominy to the galleys. 
The “ ancien format ” became almost as recog- 
nised a role as the “ jpere noble ” or the 
“premier araoureux.’* The novel writers ran 
the escaped convict almost to death. They 
liad him in one volume, in two volumes, in 
three volumes, in aeries of ten of three 
volumes each ; in feuilletons, reviews, and 
magazines. Mr. Frederic Souli6 served up 
the convict with as many sauces as a good 
ship’s cook will adjust to one piece of beef ; 
but the culmination of convicts took place in 
M. Eugene Sue’s monstrous romance of the 
“ Mysteries of Paris,” in which every one of 
the characters either had been, or were, or 
ought to have been at the galleys. To be- 
lieve tliese gentlemen (which, to say the 
truth, very few people did), you could not 
enter a drawing-room without running the 
risk of your host being an escaped convict, 
even if you, as a guest, did not happen to be 
a Ibr^cit yourself : and there was every pro- 
bability of the gentleman decorated with the 
riband of legion of honour who sat next to 
you at dinner, having undergone ten years’ 
hard labour ; or of the patent leather ankles 
of your sister’s partner having formerly been 
encircled with a neat iron ring with leg-chain 
to match. 

Though the dramatists and novelists am- 
plified their narrations cbiisi<lerablj^, as it is 
the custom of dramatists and novelists to do, 
they had some foundation of' truth to work 
upon ; for the escaped convict was, until very 
recently indeed, a disagi'eeable reality in 
France. He was frequently, too, a romantic 
reality; and there are accounts on record of 
the escapes of convicts and their subsequent 
adventures, surpassing in romantic interest 
the boldest achievements of our penny illus- 
trated heroes. The essential democracy of 
French society — at least before the second 
Bmpire— which allowed every man with a 
good coat on his back, and with tolei^able 
^pudence, to penetrate into the best circles ; 
and to attain even the highest social posi- 
tions; the perfect facilities offered — from 
the abolition of the hereditary peerage — to 


a man for calling himself by whatever title 
he cho.se ; the omnipotence of ready money 
in consequence, and I may hint the general 
corruption and Robert Macairism that cha- 
racterised the eaidy days of the monarchy, of 
J uly, produced a general condition of exig- 
ence that really rendered it possible for the 
escaped denizen of the Bagne to form com- 
mercial partnerships of the highest respect- 
ability, and to marry spinsters with fortunes. 
Tiiey could play — and win — at the best tables, 
sport for a time titles aud decorations, anti 
mix in and impose upon the entire I'ounil of 
fasliionablo life. Fancy Belgravia bamboozled 
by a ticket-of-leave holder — Tyburnia duped 
by Tyburn J ack ! 

TINDER FROM A CALIFORNIAN 
FIRE. 

The golden attractions of California have 
been sought by many Eiiglishineu, who have 
brought home various reports of them ; among 
others, they have been lately sought by 
Mr. Frank Marryat, wlio has spent three 
years in the country, and tried it in various 
capacities. He has lived there as a sliooter 
of deer, a grower of onions, a builder on a 
town lot, a crusher of quartz. Having se 
tried it, he has failed in getting money, but 
has suctjeeded well in getting })leasure out'of 
his adventures. Ho is a gentleman who — 
having good-humour for the chief bulk of his 
luggage — has wandered much about the world, 
who has taken pen-and-ink notes of many 
things ; who has made a jjrcat number of ]>cncil 
sketches. His Californian journal and tho 
pictures he had painted were burnt in one 
of the great fires of San Francisco. It Js 
from recollection of the leaves of his jourmal 
that he now produces a cheerful, useful book ; 
Mountains and Molehills is its title. We 
will indicate hero a little of tlie anecdote 
and information thus reduced to tinder, and 
thus restored to ink and paper again. 

Mr. Marryat arrived at San Francisco 
while the June lire of eighteen hundred and 
fifty was still burning. lie was accompanied 
by a’ young friend, Mr. Thomas, who, having 
gone out to join a great mercantile house 
and found the house in ruins, fell in with 
Mr. Marry at’s purpose of experimenting for 
a few months on Californian sport by settling 
somewhere among the mountains, and sub- 
sisting by the gun. He was accompanied 
also by a faithful servant, Barnes, who had 
begun tho world as poacher, and then settled 
down as gamekeejier ; by two blood hound.s, 
Prince and Birkham ; aud by. a large Scotch 
slot hound, whose name was Cromer. After 
various experiences, this ^rty of six awoke one 
morning on the bank of Russian River to find 
mules and horses stolen, all meauil of farther 
advance cut off, and no more agreeable alter- 
native left than to wade through the stream, 
each man with baggage on his head, and look 
on the other side for a backwoqdsman’s hub 
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that was known to exist in the vicinity, tree is something most enormous. In Cala- 
Without much trouble the hut was found, vei*as county a gi*oup of them, each tree 
near a running stream, surrounded by huge being from two hundred to two liundred and 
redwood trees. The backwoodsman, a power- fifty feet in height, were found to measure in 
fill Missoui'ian, whose name was March, being girth from fifty feet to atecty, seventy, and 
at home, lent his mule to bring tlie luggage eighty. The largest was felled, and tho bark 
up ; and, by nightfall, the English party was which was removed to San Francisco, and 
encamped within a few yards of tliis man’s set up in its original position, formed a 
dwelling. spacious room, sevenrand-twenty feet from 

Two otlier backwoodsmen lived with end to end. 

Marcli, bringing up tothree the number of the The redwood bark is commonly found per- 

populatioii in tliat district. These three foraied in every direction by a kind of 
alien nevertheless had boon at work in the starling, called for his pains the carpenlaro — 
recesses of the forest. With their own six carpenter. The carpentaros labour indefati- 
ha^ds they had just built a massive sawmill, gably to form cells in the trees, which they 
to w hicli they had applied the power of the til tightly with acorns for their winter pro- 
stream, by means of an overshot wheel. The vernier. They work noisily, chiefly upon the 
heavy beams of the milUVame, the dam, and | tops of the redwoods, and are always at 
race, had ail been formed from the adjacent work when they are not fighting. Tliere is a 
redwofMl trees. Nothing was wanting but gray squirrel who profits by their labour, 
the saw, and for that tho builders nieaul. to When he ascends a redwood he is immedi- 
make a trip to San Francisco. Thus, as Mr. ately surrounded by the birds, who know 
iVlanyiit lightly sa 3 "s, the American goes what he wants, and attack him with an angry 
ahead because he looks ahead. From the chatter. Taking no heed of them he extracts 
first tents of San Francisce orders were sent whichever acorn is most tempting in his^eyes, 
out for steam engini s and foundries which pops it into his mouth, and turns liis head 
now do the daily work of an imiiortant city, from side to side, looking at tlie iinlignant 
Jn t]i(‘ same siiirit March's mill was built in birds with comical composure. Then down 
n lonely wood, with the safe expectation that lie comes, whisking his silvery tail, and tho 
its use would soon ajjpeai-, and it now barely carpentaros assemble round the pillaged hole 
su}^)lies the wants of an ngriimltural popu- to scream at the whole rascally business, .and | 
hiiiou that is settling round about it. rale the robber soundly in his almence. Often 

IJy tlie advice of March, Mr. Marry.at and lit hapipens that while they are in the midst 
his comjiiiiiious walkeil over the hills to look of their vituperation, the gray sipiirrel again 
at a valley on w'hich they were strongly appears among them, having found tho first 
advised to sipiat. The valley was found to acorn so ripe and good that he thinks lie 
contain about twenty acres of gi'ound, per- will take another. By that time the noise in 
level, bounded on one .side by ma.s.ses the tree has brought fresh flights of carpeii- 
of redwood trees, .and on the other liy a fine taros to the scene of quarrel, and the chorus 
Btioam whose banks were shaded witli alders of protest against his proceedings becomes 
and will] vines. In the valley itself was altogether deafening. A worse enemy to the 
neither shrub nor tree ; except that, from its caiq^entaro is the Digger Indian. The diggers 
centre, rose a clump of seven gigantic riul- light a fire at the root of a wadl-acorned 
W’oods which grew in a circle, and so formed a redwood tree, in that way fell it, and wlien it i 
natural chamber, to which there was but a sin- has fallen pick its acorns out and eaiTy | 
gle entr.mcc. Of tins valley, the English jiai'ty many baskets-fiill away. | 

made a winter's home. The space within the After a little time, by help of Barnes the ; 
cential clump was perfected as to its accom- woodman, there was a two-roomed house i 
inodations by the addition of a boarded built near the redwood clump, and this was | 
floor and a brushwood roof. Barnes, who kept free from the vermin — which abound in j 
was a famous woodsman, laid his axe to the the land, and are brought home in fresh i 
trees beyond the stream, and proceeded to colonies wUh the skin of every slain animal — i 
tho manufacture of rails and other things by a few simple* precautions. Everything was i 
proper to be set up by an occupier of the turned out of the hut daily and hung up in the ! 
gioiiiid. Mr. Thomas took charge of the sun, the floor was then well watered ; and, by i 
home department, and Mr. Marryat devoted these precautions, accompanied with a scru- 
himselfand his gun to the business of finding pulous regard for cleanliness, a ban was set 
victuals for the whole establishment. upon centipedes and scorpions, and all black | 

The redwood tree here .mentioned — the cattle that seek pasture upon human flesh, ! 
arbor vitfie — is to the Californians as much a The settlers had books, and one of them 
possession and a wonder as their gold. It usually read aloud after the day’s active work 
grows to be some eighteen feet in girth, or sport — ^when supper was done and pipes i 
one hundrejl and fifty feet in. height, and is were lighted — from a volume of Fielding, I 
as straight as it is tall. Its timber is very Goldsmith, or De Foe. Barnes also took | 
durable, and at the same time easily worked, writing lessons ; but, on one occasion, these 
with no other tools than an axe, a betel, and amusements were set aside for a great debate L 
some wedges. An unusually large redwood on • a proposed faiToiug operation. Onions j 
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were coiiamaiiding fabulous prices iu San 
Francisco. If onions could be persuaded to 
come, enormous profit would accrue. Onion 
seed, therefore, was fetched from town with 
other agriculturdi stock. The onions re- 
waided a great deal of care by retdly sprout- 
mg ; bu(, before they were ready for the 
market, the gray squirrels interfered with tlie 
foresight of the farmers, just as they had set 
at nought the foresight of the carpenters. 
They munched them and wagged their heads 
over them until the held w’as stripped of all 
its produce. 

By that time, however, Mr. Marryat was 
being led into a new track. He liad gone to 
San Francisco, there to meet an iron-house 
that had been sent to him from Europe. It 
was lauded, and proving mere rubbish, was 
left to be thrown into the quay. A speculation 
of a larger kind in iron buildings foDow^ed : 
and here let us stop to back the author’s’ re- 
commendation to all emigrants in no case 
to go out like snails with houses on their 
backs. 

Of iron-houses, after much experience, he 
B]>caks in the most disparaging way. Under 
sun-shine they are too hot j as night advances 
they cool too rapidly, and towards dawn they 
are ice houses. When warm the anti-corrosive 
paint u])ou them emits a sickening smell, the 
rain falls on the roof noisily like small shot, 
and, if such houses become implicated iu a 
fire they first expand, then collapse, and tum- 
ble dowi] -vvitli astonishing rapidity. In one 
of the San Fianciscan fires, of wdiich Mr. 
Marry at had some experience, dhe American 
iron-houses, of which the plates were nearly 
an inch thick, and the castings of apparently 
unnecessary weight, collapsed like a })re- 
scrved-ineat can, and destroyed six person, 
who, bclitving it to be fii e-proof, remained 
insiile. 

W'liile the onions were coming up, and 
!Mr. iMarryat was at San FiMiicisco, a store- 
ship laden wdth iron-houses, belonging to a 
friend of his, sunk at her moorings in a 
heavy gale. When raised, her cai’go, crusted 
with mud and peopled with small crabs, 
w^as unsaleable at San Francisco. At that 
time, the state of California had secured cer- 
tain ground, the property of General Vallejo 
as the site for a ca])ital, a seat for govern- 
ment, of which Vallejo vfas to be the 
name. The ground had already been sur- 
veyed and staked off into botanic gardens, 
theatres, churches, orphan asylums, town- 
halls, and schools for the indigent blind. The 
bright idea therefore occurred to Mr. Marryat 
of landing those muddy materials on the beach 
at Vallejo, leaving them there for the tide 
to scour, and then using them for the'construc- 
tion of some building in the rising capital. 
At the end of six months he had accord- 
ingly converted them into a capacious hotel, 
•well finished and painted, and furnished 
handsomely, according to the proper Califor- 
nian style. At this juncture the government 


altered its mind relative to the site of the new 
capital, and selected Benicia. So much of the 
city of Vallejo as had been built was there- 
uy)on pulled down and sold for old materials. 
The hotel, we should say, was just before thf» 
same crisis seiaed in execution for two ponies’ 
tails. Its owner — w'ho had proposed to himself 
to let it at a great rent — had been travelling 
with a friend hi a drag, to which lie harnessed 
two horses of Lis own, while his friend added 
to the beam a pair of Canadian switcbtail 
ponies. The friend uj)Oii the journey dined 
too well ; and, after dinner, nothing would 
please him but an alteration of the tails of 
the two Canadian ponies. Thej^ must, be 
made to match witli the tails or the other 
padr of horses, which were banged. Keniou- 
strance was urged against this proceeding, 
inasmuch as it w^ould be the spoiling of two 
valualfie 'animals, whose cliief beauty con- 
sisted in theii’ manes and tails, but the re- 
monstrance was in vain. The tails were 
hacked with a blunt table-knife and ;vvhen 
they were docked (one being kdr, nearly a 
foot shorter tb.aiutlio other) the pei’p(‘ti‘!iior 
ol the ruischiei admired them, and remarked 
after a grave sar\cy, “Oii, no coubcipienee, 
s’liey don't bTong to me.” I'lie pt rson to 
whom they did belong tlionght it of conse- 
queij43e and went to law upon the mailer, 
'thus it came finaily to pass that, fur ^ the 
value of two jionies’ tails, the sheriil was put 
in posse.ssion of the V.dlejo hobd, but Uiat 
functionary submitted to ejoctment by the 
owner. 

Then, too, the onions failed, and the squat- 
ters gathering about March’s mill, proved 
Mr. Marryat to be an alien who had no right 
of pre-emption, and objected to bis retention 
of the valley. Moreover, while things were 
going awry at A^allejo, and Mr. Marryat was 
iii that place, a bright glare one night, in tlie 
direction of San Francisco, warned him of 
another conflagration of the town, to which 
he hurried, and at which he arrived, after his 
lodging there with all the possessions it con- 
con tallied (journal included) were destroyed. 
By a few steel buttons only that remained 
upon the ground could he discover where 
his property had stood. What one of these 
all-devouring fires is like the traveller shall 
tell UB, for of a calamity like this none who 
are inexperienced can speak wdth half the 
force of an eye-witness. It is another con- 
flagration — one that occurred while he was 
living in Sau Francisco — to which Mr. Mar- 
ryatt refers in the succeeding passage : — 

‘‘Oil third of May, at eleven in the evening, 
the fire-bell again startled us; but on this 
occasion the first glance at the lurid glare 
and heavy mass of smoke that rolled towards 
the bay evidenced that the fire had already a 
firm grip on the city. The wind wjis Unusually 
high, and the flames spread in a broad slieet 
over the town. All efforts to arrest them 
were useless; houses were blown up and tom 
down in attempts to cut off communication ; 
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but tlio engines were driven back, step by 
stop, while some of the bravo firemen fell 
victims to their determined opposition. As 
I tin? wind increased to a gale, the fire became 
' bt'yoiid cuntrf)! ; the brick buildings in Mont- 
gomery Street crumbled before it ; and before 
jt was arrested, over one tliousand houses, 
many of which w’cre filled with merchandise, 
wore left in ashes. Many lives were lost, and 
the amount of property destroyed was esti- 
mntc<l at two millions and a-half sterling. 

^‘No coiiceiiiion can be formed of the 
grandeur of the scene, for at one time the 
burning district was covered by one vast 
sheet of fiame that extended half a mile in 
length. Jlnt when the excitement of such a 
tkighi as tliia Las passed by, one can scarcely 
recal the scene: tJie memory is c(‘n fused in 
* the recoi lection of the shouts of the excited 
po])ul»c(’ — the crasli of falling timbers — the 
yells of the bunit and injured — the elaiik of 
the fii (‘-brakes — the hoarse orders deliv’ered 
throng hspeaking-truinp(jta — maddeiicdhorscs 
rel(‘ased from burning livery stables ])luugiiig 
tbruLigb tbe streets — beljilchs patients being 
ran led from s<uuc hospital, and dying on the 
S]iol, as the swaying crowd, forced back by 
tiic 11 . lines, Irjunples all before it — explosiou.s 
oi bnU'^c^i blown up by gunpowder — showers 
of buriiitig f-plintcrs that fall around on every 
sid(‘ — the thunder of brick buildings ns they 
fdi jfiio a heap of ruins, and the blinding 
glaie of ignited spirits. Amidst licnt that 

rcht s, let you go where 3 T>u will — smoke 
that oliikcs the eyes as if they bad been 
prickl'd by needles — water that, thrown off 
tlj(j heated wall.^^s, falls on you in a shower of 
scaMiiii sii-am — you throw your coat away, 
and 'u lp to work the engine brakes, as calls 
ji*c .uade fiu’ more men.” 

'J'lic end of it was work, and tbe result ofit 
wa -. work. The community of San Francisco 
took, in llmse days, a fire as quietly as a boy 
takes a fall upon the pavement. The town 
liad to bo got up again, and that was all. 
However great might be the destruction of 
property, however complete the ruin of some 
individuals whose all was lost, and who could 
take 110 part in the effort to reconstruct their 
nwm foi tunes together with the town, all 
lamentation was sent, like the sickness in an 
army, to the rear. Tlie ruined w^ere the 
luckless men — not rave in Californian society 
— and nothing remained for them but to go 
about their business, whatever that might be. 
TJie business of all who had wherewith to 
buy building materials was obvious enough, 
and the demand for bricks and stones w^is 
held to be more pressing than the need for 
sighs and groans, therefore among the tents 
of the burnt-out townspeople little was said 
of the past grief, much of the present remedy. 
Mr. Marryatt^aiTived at San Francisco, sum- 
moned by the glare over the town, only in 
time to see the dying embers of the fire 
that hfid destroyed his journal, but over them, 
■while they still smoked, he found the citizens 


already preparing to rebuild their lionics, or, 
it would be more accurate to say, places of 
business, with brick and stone. Instructed 
and even strengthened by disaster i,s the man 
who would cut out for himself a new path in 
the world. Th« Califoniian public knows the 
uses of adversity, turns them all to account, 
and thrives. 

Mr. Marryalt himself also lias made 
some trial of them, and is not the 
worse for his experience. Soon after he 
had been buirnt out at San Framdsco, 
that gentleman commenced a quarlz-crushing 
experiment, and found that his iron ma- 
chinery was obstinate in breaking down, 
iJie quartz being more able effectively to 
bruise the machine tlian the machine to 
brukse the quartz. Here was the nnin to 
bring us bonie a black account of C^alit'urnia; 
but he does nothing of' the kind. He en- 
joyed his adventures in the country, and has 
sense to separate his individual mi-shaps, as a 
>I)eciilator, from the general ])rosperity. If 
San Francisco began ils new life :n the midst 
of riot, dissipation, and misfortune, he can 
.see that the experience of some dozen con- 
flagrations has only taught ,iUie peoiile there 
to erect good brick bouses, make their city 
the substantial place it now is, and protect it 
by a brave volunteer corps of firemen. Now 
San Francisco stands as little elianee of 
being again laid in ashes as Hamburg or 
London. He remembers that in the midst 
of their first excesses the Americans of 8 aii 
Fraiudsco did not forgot to found a i^ublic 
school, and take care even in a wild co- 
lony, for Iho educotion of all children — a care 
not taken for the ragged sons, and daughters 
even of righteous England. He secs, too, 
that the energies of vice have becom-* ex- 
hausted — that the town Californians, sit'k of 
excess, are turning in many ways to 
right thoughts and right deeds, with an 
energy unknown in communities that have 
been satisfied for generations wdtli the re- 
spectable w'ny in w hich they have manngod 
their concerns. March’s mill he knows to be 
more truly a type of what is in that land o' 
activity than his own quartz-crushing ma- 
chine. The failure of, his quartz-crusher lie 
regards only as the failure of one among the 
number of experiments which must be 
made by every pioneer. As for his onions 
he does not for their sake curse all 
the onions in the laud. Thanks to the 

maiden soil, vegetables attain to an un- 
usual size in California, though (as always 
liappens in such cases) they gain size at the 
expense of flavour. Onions and tomatas as 
large as cheese -plates are, Mr. Marryat says, 
common. Melons have attained the weight 
of fifty pounds. Wheat and oats grow to the . 
height of eight or ten feet, and ai*e vary pro- 
lific in the "ear. We recommend no one to 
emigi’ate who cannot carry out with him 
some measure, at least, of ^ thia dauntless, 
candid temper. 
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Of course, there is a good deal of road- 
iiud other work }’et to be done in the 
liew country. For ‘example, this is the sort 
of excitement open to a passenger upon the 
box-seat of a eoJicli or spring-waggon, rattled 
nlong the mine district by six Jiorses, well 
broken in to crossing gulches and mudhojes. 
Now, the road is down a dry gulch, then, through 
a bog, to be erossed in safety only b}' ha-rd 
driving ; then, along the stcoj) slope of a hill, 
with one wheel up, the other dowm, and all 
passengers “hard up to the right,” at the 
command of the colonel w’ho drives — that is 
to say, throwing tlieir weight all on one side 
to maintain a balance. Presently, the vehicle 
is dragged up through an infinity of small 
cindery rocks to the summit of a used-up 
crater. Tlie colonel puts the break on with 
his leg, iind down they slide among the rocks, 
the colonel loudly adjuring the horses not to 
touch one of theml Near the bottom the 
off-wheels get into a mudhole. The colonel 
without hesitation orders all passengers to 
hang on to the near side of the waggon, 
jumps upon the lap ot the gentleman .who 
occupies the box-seat, and with a crackof the 
whip starting the whole concern, sends it flying 
and swaying from side to side to the bottom of 
the hill. There they pull up, and the colonel 
relieves his neighbour of his weight, ob- 
serving, in extenuation of what might other- 
wise have appeared a liberty, that he is 
ohlige(l to be a little “sarsy”on the road. ! 
All goes well for a time. Presently, tlie 
colonel turns round to his neighbour, his 
hands being occupied with his ribbons, and 
says, “ I guess there’s a flea on my neck.” 
It is the business of the box-seat to catch and 
kill it. The colonel, as he nods his thanks, 
remarks that lie generally has three or four 
of the “darned cattle put through ” in that 
fashion during the journey. 

Then again, as we need hardly say, men iu 
those parts walk armed. Outrage has be- 
come comparatively infrequent, theft is less 
common than at home in the old country ; 
but even in San Francisco men go armed. 
Ill this and in some other respects many 
things in California carry our minds back to 
the period when Europe itself was, so to 
speak, a new country, a few centuries ago. 
The energies, too, that were displayed by the 
pioneers to whom we owe* the present state 
of the old world, though different in kind, 
were in no degree less wonderful than those 
which we now see put forth by the best class 
of Californian adventurers. There is a great 
deal in such a pmallel that would be worth 
pursuing. 

Before the last San Francisco fire, bur- 
' glaries, says Mr. Marryat, were so common 
that it became necessary to carry firearms 
after d^rk, more particularly as the sti'eets 
were not lighted. An acquaintance of his 
was walking late one night through a street 
which was apparently deserted, and in which 
one dim light alone shed a sickly ray from 


over the door of a closed restaurant. As he 
reached this spot, a man started from the 
obscurity, and I’equested, with the polit(‘ness 
of a Claude Duval, to know the time. With 
equal civility tlie person addressed presented 
the dial of his watch to the light, and allowing 
the muzzle of his revolver to rest gracefully 
upon the watch-glass, he invited the stranger 
to inspect lor himself. Slowly the man ad- 
vanced, and the sickly ray gleamed on the 
barrel of the “sixshooter” as well as upon 
the dial-plate, as with some difficulty he 
satisfied liimsclf respecting the time. Both 
then prepared to dejiart, and for the first 
time the light fell on their faces ; then those 
desperate fellows discovered that they were 
no burglars, but old acquaintances, who had 
dined in company that very evening. Tliis 
might surely pass for a scene out of the old ' 
town life of FAirope. 

On board the local steamboats, the open 
bunks line the saloon and decorum forbids 
undressing; but by a placard — tliougli indeed 
vaiidy — “gentlemen arc requested not to go 
to bed in their boots.*’ Apropos to tins, 
writes Mr. IMarryat, I romeraher attc^nding a 
political meeting in a little churcli at Benicia; 
in each pew was a poster, which rtvpiested 
that you would neither cut the w'oodwoik, 
nor spit on the floor ; but the aiithoritic.s had 
provided no spittoons; so, as a gtnlleinan 
ob.served to me, whilst inside tlie sacred edi- 
fice, “ what-the-somethiijg was a man to do 
who chewed ?” 

That the Californian gold was sought, 
although not found, by the early S[)anisli 
priests, is evident from the number of old 
shafts in some places, sunk sometimes iu 
the centre of rich districts. Often it has 
happened that they wdio seek for the gold 
miss it, and they who had no thoughts of it iu 
their minds fall upon heaps. A market-gar- 
dener who had long been abusing his ground 
for producing cabbages that were all stalk, 
one day pulled up an aggravating sample, 
and found a piece of gold adhering to its 
roots. Holden’s garden, near Sonora, was 
found to be so rich that the gamblers of the 
town sallied out .and fought for claims in it. 
For four years it has yielded riches, pieces of 
gold weighing many pounds having been 
sometimes taken from it. There is a 
famous digging upon Carson’s Hill, in the 
vicinity of which a rich gulch was dis- 
covered under circumstances that were 
related to Mr. Marryat by Mr. Carson : 
One of the miners died, and as he had been 
much resjiected, it was determined to give 
him an unusually ceremonious funeral. A 
digger in the neighbourhood, wlio had once 
beeh a powerful preacher in the United 
States, was requested to officiate, and after 
“drinks all round,” the party went iu solemn 
order to the grave. Around the grave all 
knelt while the man of power laboured inde- 
fatigably at a lengthy pniyer. 'J'irue began to 
hang heavy on the hands of listeners ; their 
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fingers began to work in a nervous or ab- 
stracted way among the loose eartli that had 
been thrown up. It was thick with gold, and 
an exoitemeiit quickly spread among the 
kneeling crowd. The preacher’s eye was 
caught, and he stopped suddenly in his 
prayer to exclaim, “ Boys, what’s that ? 
Cold, and the richest kind of diggings. The 
congregation is dismissed ! ” The poor miner 
was taken from the precious soil and put 
aside for burial elsewhere, while the funeral 
party, with the parson at its head, lost no 
time in prospecting ” the new digging. 

In Mr. Marryat’s book we find bits of 
advifte to emigrants which we think worth 
repeating. Some of thorn we have already 
given incidentally, but wc add a few others 
in a plainer form. Mr. Marryat would have 
every one go out with his mind made up as 
to what he means to do, not with the vague 
notion of trying hia luck, in some unknown 
fashion. He advises that each emigrant 
should prefer, as far as jjossible, to do that 
WM)rk in the colony fur which he has been 
trained at home ; and, if he amasses money at 
first in the diggings, that he should be pru- 
dent Lii time, and use it as the means of 
.setting himself up among the new community 
in steady trade. He dwellson the importance 
of a tritle of capital, that may be consumed 
din'i,^g the days of quiet ol).servation and 
aellberation with which an emigrant’s life, in 
the majority of cases, is best begun. He recom- 
mend,^ doil}'- and complete ablution for the 
preservation of health, the constant wearing 
of flannel next the skin, iu (kilifornia, .and in 
other places wdth like climate ; and he nio.st 
wisely advises against iiieddlingwith a medi- 
cii) ' chest. The emigrant’s best medicine for 
homo use — good to swallow, good to use as a 
salve ; efficacious iu a hundred c.ases, and 
unlikely to be dangerous iu one — is castor 
oil. This, wdth a few trifles for the cure of 
wounds, a stock of mustard, and some quinine 
if it can bo afforded, should be all the physic 
with wliich an emigrant would venture to 
undertake the tinkering of his own consti- 
tution. When headache ami sickness give 
warning of fever, rest^ says the wise adviser. 
Do not, he adds, take pride in working till 
an illness becomes serious. A day or two 
of repose, and a dose or two of castor oil, 
taken in proper time, will often save the 
igpCr weeks of misery. When fever threatens, 
resist the inclination to bathe in a stream. 

The digger is advised to vex himself little 
about outfit ; but to be very careful as to 
the good quality of his blankets and flannel 
clothing, to select good thick socks and the best 
big blow shoes that cau be made for money. 
A blanket with a hole cut in the middle for 
the head to go through, is an invaluable 
poncho wrapper for wet seasons. India 
rubber clothing — except, perhaps, a water- 
proof cap with a curtain to protect the neck — 
18 scarcely to be recommended, ‘W(^hoever 
intends to tjig will find it worth while to 


have one or two pickaxes and crowbars made 
under his own supervision, since the adviser 
tells us “it is money well spent to ])ay some- 
thing over market price foi; a pickaxe that 
wonx turn its nose up at you the instant you 
drive H into the hillside.” 

Finally, everybody is advised — ^not by Mr. 
Marryat, but us — to read the sensible 

book we have cursorily described. 

MY CQNFESSION. 

T HAD always been a passionate boy. They 
said I was almost a fiend at times. At others 
I was mild and loving. My father could 
not manage me at home ; so I w'as sent to 
school. I was more flogged, both at home and 
at school, than any one I ever knew or heard 
of. It was incessant flogging. It was the 
best way they knew of to educate and correct 
me. I remember to this day how my father 
.and my master used to say, “ they would flog 
tho devil out of me.” This phrase was burnt 
at last into my very being. I bore it always 
consciously about with me. I heard it so often 
that a dim kind of notion came into my mind 
that I really was possessed by a devil, and 
that they w'erc riglit to try and scourge it 
out of me. This was a very vague feeling 
at first. After events made it more definiLe. 

Time went on in the old way. I was for 
ever doing wrong, and for ever under punish- 
ment — terrible punishment that left my 
body wounded, and hardened my heart into 
stone. I have bitten my tongue till it was 
black and swollen, that I miglit not say I 
repented of wdiat I had done. Repontanoo 
then, was synonymous with cowardice and 
shame. At last it grew into a savage pride 
of endurance. 1 gloried in my sutto rings, 
for 1 knew that I came the conqueror out 
of them. The masters might flog me till I 
fainted ; but they could not subdue me. My 
constancy was greater than their tortures, 
and my firmness superior to their will. Yes, 
they were forced to acknowledge it — I con- 
quered them : the devil would not be scourged 
out of me at their bidding; but remained 
with me at mine. 

When 1 look back to this time of my boy- 
hood, I seem to look over a wide expanse of 
desert land swept through with fiery storms. 
Passions of every kind convulsed my mind . 
unrest and mental turmoil, strife and tumult, 
and suffering never ceasing ; — this is the ])ic- 
ture of my youth whenever I turn it from tiie 
dark wall of the past. But it is foolish to 
recal this now. Even at my age, chastened 
and sobei'ed as 1 am, it makes niy heart 
bound with the old passionate throb again, 
when 1 remember the torture and the fever 
of my boyhood. 

I had few school friends The boys were 
afraid of me, very naturally ; and shi ank from 
any intimacy with one under such a potent ban 
as I. I resented this, and fought my way 
savagely against them. One only, Herbert 
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Eorrars, was kind to me ; he alone loved me, 
and lie alone was loved in return. Loved 
as you may well believe a boy of warm 
affections, such as 1 was, in spile of all my 
intern pejrance of passion, isolated fi'om all 
and shunned by all — would love any one such 
a« Herbert ! He was the Royal Roy of tlie 
school ; the noblest ; the loved ef all — ■ 
masters and phaymates alike; the chief of 
all; clever; like a young Ajiollo among 
tJie herdsmen ; supreme in the grace and 
vigour of his dawning manhood. I never 
knew one so unscKish — so gifted and so 
striving, so loving and so just, so gentle and 
so strong. 

We were friends — fast, firm friends. The 
other boys and the ushers, and the mas- 
ters, too, warned Herbert against mo. 
They told him continually that 1 should 
do him no good, and might harm him in 
many Avays, Jiut he was faithful, and suffered 
no one to come between us. 1 liad never 
been angry with Herbert. A word, or look, 
joining on the humour of the moment, would 
rouse me into a perfect fiend against any 
one else ; but Herbert’s voice and manner 
soothed me under every kind of exeitement. 
Ill any paroxysm of rage — the very w'orst 
— I was gentle to him ; and I had never 
known yet tlie fit of fury which had not yielded 
to his remonstranco. I had grown almost 
t ) look on him my good angel against that 
devil wliom the rod could not scourge out 
of me. 

We were walking on the cliffs one day, 
Uerbert and I, for wc lived by the sea-side. 
And indeed 1 think that wild sea makes me 
fiercer than I should else have been. The 
cliffs where we were that day were high 
and rugged ; in some places going down 
sheer and amootli into tlic sea, in otlier.s 
jagged and rough ; but always dangerous. 
Even the samphire gatherers dreaded them. 
They w^crc of a crumbling sandstone, that 
broke away under the hands and feet ; for 
we had olteu climbed the practicable parts, 
and knew that great masses would crumble 
and bre.'ik under our grasp, like mere 
gravel heaps. Herbert and I stood for a 
short time close to the edge of the highest 
cliff ; Hagliu’s Crag it was called ; looking 
down at the sea, which was at high tide, and 
foaming wildly about the rocks. The wiud 
was very strong, tliough the sky was almost 
cloudless ; it roared round the cliffs, and 
lashed the waves into a surging foam, that 
beat furiously against the base, and bi ought 
down showers of earth anil sand with each 
blow aj9 it struck. The sight of all this life 
and fury of nature fevered my blood and 
excited my imagination tc the liighest. A 
strange desire seized me. I wanted to clamber 
down the face of the cliffs — to tlie very base 
—and dip myself in the white waves foaming 
round them. It was a wild fancy, but I could 
not conquer it, though I tried to do so ; and 
1 felt equal to its accompHshmcDt. 


“Herbert, I am going down the cliff*;” 
I said, throwing my cap on the ground. 

“Nonsense, RauV’ said Herbert, laughing. 
He did not believe me ; and tb ought I was 
only in jest. 

When, however, he saw that I was serious, 
and that I did positively intend to attempt 
this danger, he opposed me in his old man- 
nej* of gentleness and love ; the manner wbidi 
hail hitherto subdued me like a magic spell. 
He told me that it was mj certain death I 
was rushing into, and he asked me alfectiou- 
ati ly to desist. 

1 vvovS annoyed at his opposition. For tlie 
first time Lis voice had no power over 'me ; 
for the first time his entreaties fell dead on. 
iny ears. Scarcely hearing Herbert, scarcely 
seeing him, i leant over the cliffs ; tlie waA^es 
singing Lo me as Avith a human v’-oico ; avIk'ii 
I was suddenly pulled back, Herbert saying 
to me, augi ily — 

“Paul, are you mad 1 Do you think 
I will stand by and see you kill yoiii.self ! ” 

Jlc' tore Tuo fioin the cliff. Jl \v\'w a. 
straui like- physical anguish wlien i i-nld no 
longiT 8(‘C the wiitcrs. I tnrncMl again ,t him 
saA^agcly, and trie- 1 to shake off his luind. 
Put he throw liis anus rouiul mo, and bold 
me firmly, and iLe feeling of constraint, of 
imjirisounicni, overcame my love, I ermld 
not bear personal restraint even fioin-huu. 
Hi.s young slight arms securu'd like leaden 
chains about me ; be changed tu the hideoinv 
ucss of a jailor ; his opposing love, to the in- 
solence of a tyrant. I called hoarsely to him 
to let me free ; but he still clung round me. 
Again I called ; again he withstood me ; and 
then I struggled with him. My teeth AV’eie 
set fast — my liaiida clenched, the strength of a, 
strong man was in me. I seized him liy the 
waist as I would lift a young child, and 
hurled him from me. God help me ! — I did not 
sec in what diroclion. 

It was as if a shadow had fallen between me 
and the sun, so that I could see nothing in its 
natural light. There was no light and there wa.s 
no colour. The sun was as bright overhead as 
before ; the grass lay at my feet as gleaming 
as before ; the waves flung up their sparkling 
showers; the wind tossed the branches full 
f leaves, like boughs of glittering gems, as it 
had tossed them ten minute.s ago ; Init i saw 
them all indistinctly now, through the veil, 
the mist of tliis darkness. The shadow was 
upon me that has never left me since. Day 
and night it has followed me ; day and night 
its chill lay on my heart. A voice sounded 
unceasingly within me, “ Murder and a lost 
soul, for ever and ever ! ” 

I turned from the cliff* resolutely, and went 
towards home. Not a limb failed me, not a 
moment’s weakness was on me. I went home 
with the intention of denouncing myself as 
the murderer of iny friend ; and i was calm 
because I felt that his death Avould then be 
avenged. I hoped for the most patent 
degi^datiou possible to humanity. My only 
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desire was to avenge the murder of my 
friend on myself. Ins murderer ; and I 
walked along quickly that I might over- 
take the slow hours, and gain the moment of 
expiation. 

I went straight to the master’s room. He 
spoke to me harshly, and ordered me out of 
his sight ; as he did when ever I came before 
him. I told him authoritatively to listen to 
me ; I had sometlung to say to him and 
my manner, I suppose, struck him : for he 
turne<l round to me again, and told me to 
speak. What had I to say '? 

I began by .stating briell}' that Herbert h;ul 
fallen down TJaglin’s crag ; and then I was 
aboiU to add that it was i who had flung 
•him down though unintentionally — when — 
v lictlicr it wa.s mere faintness, to this day I do 
not kiu;W — T fell senseless to the cai tli. And 
for weeks 1 remained senseless with brain 
fevci', from it was believed the terrible 
shock my system had mulcrgoue at see- 
ing my dearest friend perish so miscraldy 
be lore my eyes. This belief lud])cd mneli 
to .s«>ften *'Tncu’s heai ts, — and to mo 
a place in their sympathy, never given me 
bef )i‘e. 

When 1 rccovoed, that daik shadow still 
clung silently to me ; and whenever T at- 
^eoij 'bal to sj)eak the tnith— and the secret 
'll wavs hung dogging on my tongue —the 
:i]iic scviie was gf)nc throiiuh as before; 1 
V. as .■^trllek down by an invisible liand ; and 
reduced pcj-foice to silence. I knew tlnm 
th-d J was shut ('ut from from ex]>iatioii — 
as 1 had shut myself out from r(‘]>aration 
ill my terrildc deed. J)ay and night, day 
and night! always haunted with a lieree 
tho-tght of sin, and striving helplessly to ex- 
pn -s it. 

I liad come now to that time in my life 
♦vh.m I must choose a profession. X re- 
solved to become a physician from the 
feeling of making such icparation to hu- 
manity as I was able, for the life 1 had 
destroyed, I thought if 1 could save life, 
if I could allevijite suffering, and bring bless- 
ing instead of affliction, that I might some- 
wliat atone for my guilt. If not to the indi- 
vidual, yet to humanity at large. No one 
ever clung to a profession with more 
ardour than I undertook the study of 
medicine ; for it seemed to me my only 
way of salvation, if indeed that were yet 
]»ossible — a salvation to be worked out not 
only by chastwement and control of my 
passions, but by active good among my fel- 
low-mcn. 

I shall never forget the first patient I 
attended. It was a painful case, where 
there was much suffering ; and to the rela- 
tions — to that poor mother above all — 
bitter anguish. The child had been given 
over by the doctors ; and 1 was called in 
as the last untried, Irom despair, not from 
hope ; I ordered a new remedy ; otic that 
few would have the courage to prescribe. 


The effect was almost miraculous, and, as the 
little one breathed freer, and that sweet soft 
sleep of healing crept over her, the thick dark- 
ness hanging i-ouud me lightened perceptibly. 
Had 1 solved the mystery oS my future ? J>y 
work and charity should I come out into the 
light again ? and could deeds of reparation 
dispel that dai kness which a mere ot)jecllcss 
punishment — a mere menial repentance — 
could not touch ? 

This experience gave me renew^tl courage: 
1 devoted myself more ardently to my pro- 
fj's.sion, chicliy among the poor, and without 
renuineration. Had I ever accepted money, 1 
believe that all my power would have gone. 
And as I saved more and more lives, and 
lightened more and more the heavy burden (»f 
human sutiering, tlie dreadful shadow grew 
fainter. 

1 was called suddenly to a dying lady. No 
I name was glvoii uu*, ncUlicr was ber station 
I in U'e nor lier coudilion told me. I hurried 
off willutul earing to ask questions: care- 
ful only to heal. AVlien I reaelu^d the Jioiise, 
I \\a.s talv(‘n into a room wbcrc she lay in a 
fainting tit on the bed. Even Ixdure L ascer- 
tained her malady — with that almost second 
sight of a jiractiscd i)h)sician — her wonderful 
I beauty struek me. Not nu'rely because it was 
beauty, but bceauso it was a face strangely 
familiar to me, tliongb new; strangely spt‘ak- 
ing of a f »rmcr love : althongli, in all my 
])i’actice, 1 had never loved man or woman 
individually. 

1 roused the lady from her faintness; but 
not without jiiueh trouble. H was mote like 
death than swooning, and yielded to my ti-eat- 
meiit stubbornly. 1 remauud with lier for 
many hours ; but when I left her blie was 
better. 1 was oldiged to leave her, to attend 
a poor workhouse child, 

1 had not been gone long — carrying with 
me that fair face lying in its (Icatli-like 
trance, with all its giddt'ii hair scattered wide 
over the pillow, and the blue lids weighing 
down the eyes, as one carries the remem- 
bnrnco of a sweet song lately sung — carrying 
it, too, as a talisman against that dread 
shadow which somehow hung closer on mo 
to-night ; the darkness, too, deepening into 
its original blackness, and the chill lying 
heavily on my lioart again — when a mes- 
senger hurried* after me, telling me the 
lady was dying, and I was to go back imme- 
diately. I wanted no second bidding. In a 
moment, as it seemed to me, I was in her 
room again. It was dark. 

TJio lady was dying now, paral3'’9ed from 
her feet upwards. I saw the death -ring 
mount higher and higher ; that faint, bluish 
ling with which death marries some of his 
brides. I bent every energy, every thought < o 
the combat. I ordered remedies so strange to 
the ordinary rules of medicine, that it was 
with difficulty the chemist won hi prepare 
them. She opened her eyes full upon me, 
and the whole room was filled with the 
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cry of “ Murderer ! ” They thought the 
lady had spoken feverishly in her death- 
trance. I alone knew from whence that cry 
had come. 

But I would nl>t yield, and I never quailed, 
nor feared for the result. I knew the power 
I had to battle with, and 1 knew, too, the 
powei’s I wielded. They saved her. The blood 
circulated .again through her veins, the faint- 
ness gradually dispersed, the smitten side 
flung oft* its paralysis, and the blue riiig 
faded wholly from her limbs. 

The lady recovered under my care. And 
cai'e, such as mothers lavish on their 
children I poured like life-blood on her. I 
knew that her pulses beat at my bidding, 
I knew that I had given her back her life, 
which else had been forfeit, and that I was 
her preserver. I almost worshipped her. 
It was the worship of iiiy whole being — the 
tide into whicli the pent-up sentiment of 
iny long years of unloving philanthropy 
poured like a boundless flood. It was my 
life that 1 gave her — my destiny that I saw 
in her — my deliverer from the curse of sin, 
as J Jiad been hers from tlie power of deatli. 
I asked no more than to be near her, to see 
her, to hear her voice, to breathe the same air 
with her, to guard and protect her. I never 
asked myself whether I loved as other men 
or no ; I never dreamed of her loving me 
again. I did not even know her name nor 
her condition : she was simply the Lady to 
me — the one and oidy woman of my world. 
I never cared to analyse more than this. 
My love w.as part of my innermost being, 
and I could as soon have imagined the 
earth without its sun as my life without the 
lady. Was this love such as other men 
feel ? 1 know not. I only know there were 

no hopes such as other men liave. I <hd 
not question my own heart of the future : 
I only knew of love — I did not ask for 
happiness. 

One <lay I went to see her as usual. She 
was well now; but 1 still kept up my old 
habit of visiting her for her health. I sat by 
her for a long time this day, wondering, 
as I so often wondered, who it was that 
she resem>>led, and wl\ere I had met her 
before, and how ; for 1 was certain that 
1 had seen her some lime in the j>ast. 
Slie was lying back in an easy chaii" — how 
well I remember it- all! — enveloped in a 
cloud of white drapery. A sofa-table was 
drawn along the side of her chair, with one 
drawer partly open. Without any inten- 
tion of looking, I saw that it was filled 
with letters, in two different handwritings, 
and that two miniature cases were lying 
among them. An open letter, in which lay 
a tress of* sun-bright hair, was on her 
knee. It was written in a band that tnade 
me start and quiver. I knew the writing, 
though at the moment I could not recognise 
the writer. 

Strongly agitated, I took the letter in my 


hand. The hair fell across my fingers. The 
darkness gathered close and heavy, and there 
burst irom me the self-accusing cry of 
“ Murderer ! ” 

“ No, not murdered,” Said the lady, sor- 
rowfully He was killed by accident. This 
lettei* is from him — my dear twin-brother 
Herbert — written the very day of his deatli. 
But what can outweigh the blessedness of 
death while we are innocent of sin ! ” 

As she spoke, for some strange fancy she 
drew the gauzy drapery round her head. It 
fell about her soft and white as foam. I 
knew now Where I had seen her before, lying 
as now with her sweet face turned upward to 
the sky ; looking, as now, so full of purity 
and love ; calling me then to innocence as 
now to reconciliation. Her angel in her 
likeness liad once spoken to me tlirough the 
waves, as Herbert s spirit now spoke to 
me in her. 

“ This is his portrait,” she continued, open- 
ing one of the cjises. 

The darkness gathered closer and closer. 
But I fought it off bravely, and kneeling 
humbly, for the first time I was able to 
make my conression. 1 told her all. My 
love for Herbert ; but my fierce fury of 
temper : ray sin, but also how unintentional : 
my atonement. And then, in the dejdii oi 
my agony, I turned to implore her forgive- 
ness. ' 

“I do,” she said, weeping. “It was a 
^a-ievous crime — ^grievous, deadly — but you 
have expiated it. You have repented iu 
feed by self-subjugation, and by unwearied 
labours of mercy and good among your fellow 
men. I do t'urgivo you, my friend, as 
Herbert’s spirit would forgive you. And,'* 
in a gayer tone, “ iny beloved liusband, who 
will return to me to-day, will bless you too 
for preserving his wife, as 1 bless you for 
preserving me to him.’’ 

The darkness fell from me as she kissed 
my hand. Yet it still shades my life ; but as 
a warning, not as a curse — a mournful past, 
not a destroying present. Cliarity and active 
good among our fellow men can destroy the 
power of sin within us ; and repentance in 
deeds — not in tears, but in the life-long 
efforts of a resolute man — can lighten the 
blackness of a crime, and remove the curse of 
punishment from us. Work and love : by 
these may we wdn our pardon, and by these 
stand out again in the light. 
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OLD LADIES. 

« — ^ 

Are IIktc any old ladies left, now-a-days ? 
Tho fniestiun may at first appear absurd ; for, 
by the vclurns of the last census we find 
tliat seven per centum of the whole female 
l) 0 ])ulati()u were, four years since, widow.s ; 
and that, at the same ])eriod, there wt;ro in 
(Treat Jiritain, three hundred and fifty-nine 
thousand nine himdred and sixty-nine “old 
maids” above the iijje of forty. Yet I rejieat 
iny t(uesiion, rfrul arn prepared to abide by 
the eonsoquences : Are thex’e any old ladies 
lelt, iiow-a-days 'I 

Statistically of course, su b.s tan tially even, old 
ladies aie as plentiful as of yoro ; but 1 seek 
in vain for tlie (dd lady tyjiea of my youth ; the 
fem^une antiquities that fuiuish(*d forth my 
juvenile Dritjsli Museiiin. Every ouinibiLs- 
conductor has his c»ld lady pasiseii^^u’ — pattens, 
bii; iiasket. umbrella. The cabman knows the 
ohl lady well — her accurate measurement of 
mile:i^^e, lu'V multitudinous packages, for which 
she resists extra payment j her olijcctions to 
th(' uncloaiiliiiess of tlie straw and the damp- 
ness of the cushion ; her ince.ssant use of the 
checkstring and frequent eruploynienb of a 
jiarasol handle, or, a key, dug into the small of 
the driver’s back as a means of attracting 
his attention; her elaborate but contradic- 
tory (lii octions as to where sho wishes to be 
set down ; and, finally, her awful thi-eats 
of fine, imprisonment, and treadmill should 
the much-iJl-used Ixioii-al-sixpence-a-mile 
ollend hei\ No railway-train starts without 
an old lady, who screams whenever the 
whistle is sounded ; gu-oans in the tunnels ; is 
sure there is something the matter with the 
engine ; smuggles surreptitious jioodles into 
the carriage ; calls for tea at stations where 
there are no refreshment-rooms ; summons 
the guard to the door at odd times during 
the journey, and tells him he ought to be 
ashamed of hirnsolf, because the train is 
seven minutes behind time; insists upon 
having the window up of down cat pre- 
cisely the wrong periods ; scrunches the 
boots of her opposite neighbour, or makes 
short lung(;s into his waistcoat during iu- 
tempestiiie naps, and, should he remon- 
strate, indulges iu muttered soldoquies, 
ending with, “ One doesn’t know who 
one is travelling with, now-a-days ; ” and 


carries a basket of provisions, from wdiich 
crumbs diKseminate themselves unpleasantly 
on all surrounding laps and knees and Irom 
wliich the neck of a small black bottle 
lei/l peep : the cork being always mis- 
laid ill the carriage, and causing iin- 
speakable agonies to the other passengers 
ill the efibrts for its recovery. There 
are old ladies at every theatfe, who scream 
hysterically when guns are discharged ; 
who, when the Blaze of Bliss in the Realms 
of Difiramic Delight takes jdace, seem on 
the point of crying “Fire ! ” and who persist 
in sitting before you iu huge bonnets, 
apjiarently designed expressly to shut out 
the dangerous seductions of the ballet. 
Chureho.s teem with old ladies — from the old 
I ladies in the pews who knock down the 
i jirayer-books during the “I publish tlie 
I banns of marriage,” and turn over the mouldy 
hiLssocks, blinding you with a cloud of 
dust and straw-chips, — to the old ladies, 
mouldier and dustier than the hassocks, 
who open the pews, cough for sixpences, and 
curtsey for shillings ; and the very old 
ladies who sit in tlie free seats, have fits 
during the sermon, and paralysis all through 
tho service. There are old ladies in sliins 
upon the high seas who witl speak to tno 
man at the wheel ; in bad weather, rnoan- 
; ingly request to be tlirow7i ovprboard and 
j block up the companion-ladder — mere sense- 
less bundles of sea- sick old-ladyism. There 
i.s never a crowd without an old lady in it. 
The old lady is at almost every butcher’s shop, 
at almost every grocer’s retail establishment, 
oil Saturday nights. Every Iiousemaid 
knows an old lady w^ho objected to rib- 
bons, counted Ihe hearthstones, denounced 
the “fellows” (comprising the police, the 
household troops, and the assistants of the 
butcher and grocer aforesaid), and denied 
that the cat broke all the crockery at 
her (the housemaid’s) last place. Every 
cook hiis been worretted dreadful, by the 
old lady ; every country parson knows lier 
and dreads her, forsbeiiiterferes with the dis- 
cipline of the village school, and questions the 
orthodoxy of his sermons. Every country 
doctor is aware of, and is wroth with her ; lor 
there is either always something the matter 
with her, or else she persists in dosing, pilfi»'g> 
and plastering other ol<f ladies who have 
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something the matter with them, to the stnl- 
i tification of the doctor’s proscriptions, and the 
confusion of science. The missionaries would 
have little to eat, and nobod}^ to cat them 
up in the South Seas, were it not for the old 
ladies. Exeter Hall in May would be a 
howling wilderness, but for the old ladies 
in the front seats, their urnhi-ellas, and 
white pocket-handkercliiefs. And what Pj’O- 
fessor ISfethusaleh and his pills, Profes- 
sor Swollow with his ointment, Doctor 
Bumblopuppy with his pitch-j)lalstors, and 
i Mr. Spools, M.K.C.S., with his galvano- 
theraiunitic blisters, would do without 
old ladies I’m sure I don’t know : Yea, 
and the poor-boxes of the police-courts 
for their Cliristniaa live-i>ouud notes, the 
j destitute for tlieir coals and blankets, the 
’ bed-ridden old women for their llamiel-petti- 
coats would often be in sorry plight bitt for 
,, the aid of the old ladies, bless them! At 
j ' every birth and at every death there is an old 
' lady. J havelieard that old ladies are some- 
i times seen at courts. It is whispered that 
I old ladies have from lime to time been found 

I in camps. Nay, irreverent youths, hot-lieaded, 
i inconsiderate youngsters, <loubtless — ^l)its ol 
j boys — have stunetirnes the assurance to hint 

that old ladies have, within these last thou- 
! sand years, been known to sit at the coun- 
j, oils of Royalty, an<l direct the movement of 
; annies, t.lie intricacies of diplomacy, and the 
(' operations of commerce. 

Put these are not wy old ladies. Search 
! the wide world througli, and liring before 
ij me legions of old ladies, and 1 shall still 

I I be asking my old question. 

I! No. I will be positive and give my self- 
I' asked question a negative, once for all. 
li There are no old ladies now^-a-days. You 
know as well as I tlo that there are no chib 
dr(Ui now ; no tender rump-steaks ; no good- 
' fellow.s ; no good books ; no chest tenors ; no 
clever actors ; no good tragedies, and no old 
pni; wine, Tlie old ladies have followed all 
these vanished good things. If they exist at 
j all, they exist only lo tliat young generation 
which is treading on our corns and pushing 
us from our stools, which laughs in its sleeve 
; at us, and calls us old fogies behind our bucks; 

to tliat generation wbicli yet believes in the 
j whisperings of fancy, the pliantoms of hope, 
and the performance, by age, of the promises 
j of youth. The old women have even dis- 
! appeared. Women there are, and old, but no 
! old women. The old woman of Berkeley ; 

the old woman of Tutbnry who so niarvel- 
I lously supported herself by suction from 
; her pocket-handkerchief ; the aerostatic old 
j woman who effected an ascent so many times 
higher than the moon ; tlio old w^oman who 
[ lived in a shoe, and frugally nurtured her 
' niimei'ous offspring upon broth without 
I bread ; the delighttul old woman, and raom- 
ber of the society for the prevention of 
y cruelty to animals-r-M other Hubbard — who 
I BO tenderly entertained that famous dog, 


tliough, })Oor soul, she was often put to 
it, to iind him a bone in her cupboard ; 
the eccentric old woman who, is it po.s- 
sible to imagine it, lived upon nothing but 
victuals and drink, and yet would never ho 
qui(^t (.she evanished from my youthful ken 
at about the same time as the old man of 
Tobago — who lived on rice, sugar, and sago) ; 
the terrible old French woman, La More 
Croquemitaine who went about France wutli 
a birch and a basket, wherewith to whip 
and carry away naughty little girls and boys, 
and who has now been driven aw’ay her- 
self by tbe principals of genteel seminaries in 
tlie Avenue de Marigny, Champs Elysec.s ; 
the marvel 1 OILS, fearsome old women of witch- 
craft, with brooms, hell-brotli.s, spells, and in- 
cantations ; the good and wicked old w’^omeu 
of the Arabian Nights and the Child’s Own 
Book; fairy godmotliers ; hump-backed old 
women sitting by welksides; cross old women 
gifted with magic powers, who were inad- 
vertently loft out of chrisLening invitations, 
and weaved dre;xdful spells in eiuisequenco ; 
good women in the wood; old w'omen who 
had graiideliiLiren wearing little liedruliug- 
hoods and meeting (to their sorrow) wmlvea; 
Mother Goose; Mother Itedcap; even Mother 
Damnable (T beg your pai'dou) ; — all thi.s 
goodly band of old women b;ive been .-wept 
aw'ay. There are no type.s of feminine age^left 
to me now. x\ll the j)ictiire.s(pie ty])es of life 
besides seem melting away, it h nil coining 
to a dead Itjvel : a single line of rails, with 
signals, stations, points, and turn tallies ; and 
the Cradle Train starts at one ill teen, and 
the Coffin Train is due at tw'olve forty-ftye. 
— An iron world. 

Somewhere in the dusty room, of whicli the 
door has Iw^en locked for years, f liave a cup- 
board. There, among the ohl letters — liow 
yellow and faded the many scored ex[)res- 
sions of affection have grown ! the locks of 
hair; the bygone washing-bills: — “one pare 
sox, one frunt the handsome bill of 
costs (folio, foolscap, stitclicd with green 
ferret) that came as a rider to that small 
legacy that was spent so quickly ; the minia- 
ture of the lady in the leg of mutton sleeves ; 
the portraits of Self and Schoolfriend — Self 
in a frilled collar, grinning ; Schoolfriend in 
a lay-down collar, also grinning ; the rusted 
pens ; the squeezed-ont-tubes of colour ; the 
memoranda to be sure to do Heaven knows 
what for Heaven knows whom ; the books 
begun ; the checkbooks ended ; the torn en- 
velopes ; the wedding cards with true lovers’ 
knots dimmed and tarnished ; the ad- 
dresses of people who are dead ; the keys of 
watches that are sold ; the old passports, old 
hotel bills, dinner tickets, and theatrical 
checks ; the multifarious odds and ends that 
will accumulate in cupboards, Ve your pe- 
riodical burnings ever so frequent, or ypur 
waste paper basket system ever so rigorous : 
amoUg all these it may be that 1 can find a 
portfolio — shadowy or substantial matters 
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little — where are nestled, all lorn, blotted, 
faded, mi Idewhd, crumpled, stained and moth- 
eaten, some portraits of tlie old ladies 1 
sliould like to find now-a-days. 

Yes ; here is one : The Pretty Old Lady. 
She must have been very, very beautiful when 
young ; for, in my childish eyes she had 
scarcely any imperfections, and wo all know 
what acute and unmercifnl critics children 
are. Her hair was quite white ; not silvery, 
nor powdery, but pure glossy white, resem- 
bling spun glass. I have never been able to 
make my mind up whether she wore a cap, 
a hood, or one of those silken head-eovor- 
in!]|s of the last century called a calash. 
'Whatever she wore, it became her infinitely. 
I irKlino, on second thoughts, more to the 
calash, and tluiik .shi* wore it in lieu of a 
boiiuet, when she went ahroajJ ; which was 
])at selduin. The ])ortrait I have of the old 
lady is, indeed, blurred and dimmed by the 
lapse of many wnilers, and some tears. lJe» 
title (A’ th(' pretty old lady was not given to 
her liglitly. It was brui(.ed many 3 "ears ago 
— will'll ladies of faslaon wore drunk to, in 
]>id>lu', and gentlemen <'f fashion were drunk 
in public — that the pretty old lady was a 
** reign mg toast.” 

A coitain gray sib^ dress which, as it had 
alway.s st|iiarc creases iii it, I conjectured to 
be rklways new, decorated the peison of the 
prett v (>M lady. She wore a jirofu.sion of 
biaek lace, which must liave been price- 
JeSiS^ foi' it was continually being mended, and 
its levei'-iion was much coveted bv the old 
lady’s female friends. My aunt Jane, wdio 
was tremendously old, air I was a la«ly 
but wliose faculties decayed somewhat 
toi ards the close of lier lile, was never so 
coliereiit (save on the subject of May-day and 
tiie sweejis) as when she S 2 >oculatciI as to 
‘‘who w^as to have the lace ’’after the o 
lady’s demise. But my aunt Jane died first, 
and her doubts were never solved. More than 
this, I can remember a fat-faced old gold 
watch wliicli the pretty old lady wore at 
her waist; a plethoric mass of wheezing gold, 
like an oyster grown rich and knowing 
the time of day. Attached to this she wore 
some trinkets — not the nonsensical charms 
or breloques that young ladies wear in their 
chatelaines now, but sensible, substantial 
ornamenU — a signet-ring of her grand- 
father’s ; a smelling-bottle covered with silver 
fillagrec ; and a little golden box in the form 
of a book w’ith clasps, which we waggish 
youngsters declared to be the old lady’s 
snufi-box, but which, I believe, now, to have 
been a })ouncet-box — the same perhaps, which 
the lord, who was perfumed like a milliner, 
held ’twixt liis finger and his thumb upon 
the battle-field, and which, ever and anon, 
he gave his flose. 

1 trust I am not treading upon dangerous 
ground, when 1 say, that two of the chief 
prettinesses of the pretty old lady were her 
f^et and their covering. “To ladies’ eyes 


around, boys !” Certainly, Mr. Moore, we can’t 
refuse ; but to ladies’ feet, a round boys, 
also, if you please. Now the j>retty old lady 
had the prettiest of feet, wijh the most delicate 
of gray silk stockings, the understandings of 
the finest, softest, most lustrous leather that 
ever came from innocent kid. I will back tliose 
feet (to use the parlance of this horse- 
racing age) and tho.se shoes and stockings 
against any in the known world, in ancient 
I or modern history or romance : against 
I Dorothea’s tiny feet dabbling in the stream ; 
against Musidora’s paddling in the cool 
brook ; against Sara la Baigneuse swing- 
ing in her silken hammock ; against De 
Crammoiit’s Miss Howard’s green stockings ; 
against Madam de Pompadour’s golden clocks 
and red-heeled mules ; against Noblet, 
Taglioni, Cerito’s ; against Madame Vestris’s, 
as modelled in w'ax by Signor N. N. 
There aie no such feet as the pretty old lady’s 
now*^ ; or, if any such exist, theii’ possessors 
(don’t know how to treat them. The Prench 
ladies are rajiidly losing the art of putting on 
shoes and stockings with taste ; and 1 deli- 
berately declare, in the face of Europe, that i 
have nut seen, within the last three montlhs in 
Pai'is — from the Boulevard dos Italieus to the 
Ball of the Prefect of the Seine— twenty ])alr 3 
of irre]>voachable feet. The system aticallv 
arched inste]), the geometrical ankle, the 
gentle curves and undulations, the delicafo 
atlvaucemeiit and retrogression of the foot 
of licauty, are all tilings falling into clo- 
cadenee. The American overshoes, the ma- 
chine-made liosiery, and the trailing dra- 
pori(‘s, are completing the ruin of shoes and 
stockings. 

The ]>retty old lady had never been married. 
Tier father had been a man of fashion— a gay 
man — a first-rate Imck, a sparkling rake; 
he had known lords, he had driven curricles, 
he liad worn the finest of fine linen, the most 
resplendent of shoc-buckles ; he had once 
come into the j)ossessiou of five thousand 
pounds sterling, upon which capital — quite 
casting the giovelliug doctrine of interest to 
the winds — he had determined to try the fas- 
cinating experiment of living .at the rate of 
five thousand a-ycar.* In this exjierirnent he 
succeeded to his heart’s content for the 
exact period of one year and one day, after 
which he had lived (at the same rate) on 
credit ; after that on the credit of his credit ; 
after that on his wits ; after that in the rules of 
the King’s Bench ; after that on the certainty 
of making so many tricks, nightly, at whist ; 
and, finally, upon his daughter. For the pretty 
old lady, with admirable self-abnegation, had 
seen her two ugly sisters married ; had, with 
some natural tears, refused Captain Cutts,of the 
line, whom she loved (but who had nothing but 
his pay) and had contentedly accepted the office 
of a governess ; whence, after much self-denial, 
study, striving, pinching, and saving ^how 
many times her little cobwebs of economy 
were ruthlessly swept away by her gay 
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father’s turn for 'whist and hazard — cobwebs 
that took years to reconstruct !), she had pro- 
moted herself to tlie dignity of a schoolmis- 
tress ; governing iy that capacity that tine old 
I’ed-briek ladies* seminary at Paddington, 
— pulled down for the railway now — Port- 
chester House. 

’Twas there I first saw the pretty old lady ; 
for I had a cousin receiving her “finishing’* 

I at Portcdioster House, and ’twas tliure — 

I being at the time some eight years of age — 

I that I first fell in love with an astonishingly 
j beautiful creature, with raven liair and ga- 
zolle-liko eyes, who was about seventeen, and 
! the oldest girl in the school. When 1 paid my 
cousin a visit I was occasionally admitted — 
being of a mild and watery disposition, and a 
very little ])oy of ruy age — to the honours of 
tho tea tfjble. I used to sit op[) 08 ite to this 
blacU-eyed Juno, and be fed by her with sluies 
of those curious open-work cross-barred jam 
i tai‘ts, which arc so frequently met with at gen- 
i teel tea-tables. 1 loved her fondly, wildly: but 
she (lashed iny erpirits to the ground one day, 

1 by telling me not to make faces. I wonder 
' whether she married a duke ! 

The pretty old lady kept school at Portchestcr 
House for many, many years, 8U{)porting and 
comforting that fiishionuble fellow, her father. 
She had sacrificed her youth, the firstlings 
I of her beauty, her love, her ho]:>es, cvery- 
I thiug. The gay fellow had grown a little 
paralytic at last; and, becoming very old 
and inihecilc and harmless, had been relegated 
to an upper apartment in Portchestcr House. 
Here, for several years, he had vegetated in 
a .sort of semi-fabuloua existence as tlie “ old 
gentleman ;** very many of the younger ladies 
being ab.solutely unaware of him ; till, one 
evening, a neat coffin with plated nails and 
handles, arrived at Portchestcr House, for 
somebody aged seventy - tliree, and the 
cook remarked to tho grocer s young man 
that the “ old gentleman ’* had died tliat 
morning. 

The pretty old lady continued the education 
of generations of black-eyed Junos, in French, 
geograpliy, tho use of the globes, and the 
usual branches of a polite education, long 
after her father’s death. Habit is habit; 
I.ieuteuant-Colonel Cutis had died of fever in 
the Walcheren expedition — so the pretty old 
lady kc]>t scluml at PoHchester House until she | 
was very, very old. When she retired, she de- 
vistsl alliier savings to her ugly sisters* chil- 
dren; and calmly, cheerfully, placidly jirepared 
to lay herself down in her grave. Hers 
had been a long journey and a sore ser- 
vitude ; but, perhaps, something wris said 
to her at the end, about being a good 
and faithful servant, and that it wjis well 
done. 

Such is the dim outline which the picture 
ill my portfolio presents to me of the pretty 
old lady. Sharpened as her pretty features 
were by age, the gentle touch ot years of 
peace of an equable mind and calm de.sire3, i 


liad passed lovingly over tlie acuities of her face, 
and softened them. Wrinkle.s she must h.ave 
I had, for the stern usurer Time will have his 
bond : but she had smiled her wrinkles away, 
or liad laughed them into dimples. Our just, 
though severe mother. Nature had rewarded 
her for having worn no rouge in her youth, no 
artificial flowers in her spring ; and g.ave her 
blooming roses in herDecember. Althouglithe 
sunset of her eyes w'as come and they could not 
hum you up, or melt you as in the noontide, 
the sky was yet pure, and the luminary sank 
to re.st ill a briglit halo : the shadow.s that 
it cast were long, but sweet and ])eaceful, 
— not murky and terrible. The uiglit was 
coming ; but it was to be a night starlit with 
failli and hope, and not a season of black 
storms. 

It was for this reason. I tliiiiK, that being 
old, feeling olu, looking old, prou'd of being old, 
aii(l 3 a‘t remaining handsome, tlie jiretty old 
lady was so beloved by all Ihe pretty girls. 
They adored her. They called her a “ dear 
old thing.” They insisted upon trying their 
new bonnets, shawls, scarfs, and similar 
feminine fal-lals, upon her. They made her 
the fasliiun, ami ilressed up to her. Tliey 
never made her spiteful jiroseiits of fleecy 
hosiery, to guard against a rheumatism wi(li 
which she was not afflicted ; or entrt'ntiul lier 
to tm her face up when she had no tuotln-vdio ; 
or bawled iii her ear on tlie erroneous as- 
sumption that she was deaf, — as girls will 
do, in pure malice, when age forgets its 
privileges, and apes the levity and 8i>rigiit- 
liness of youth. Above all, they trusted 
her with love-sccrets (I must mention, that 
though a Bpiuslcr, the pretty old lady was 
always addressed as Mistress). She was great 
in love matters, — a complete letter-writer, 
without its verbosity : as prudent as Pamefiu, 
as tender as Amelia, as judicious as Hooker, as 
dignified as Sir Charles Crandison. Slie could 
scent a Lovelace at an immense distance, bid 
Tom Jones mend his ways, reward the con- 
stancy of an Uncle Toby, and reform a Cap- 
tain Booth. I warrant the perverse widow 
and Sir Eoger de CJoverly would have been 
brought together, had the pretty old lady 
known tlie parties and been consulted. She 
was conscientious and severe, but not into- 
lerant and implacable. She did not consider 
every man in love a “wretch,” or every 
woman in love a “silly thing.” She was 
pitiful to love, for she had known it. She 
could tell a tale of love as moving aa 
any told to iier. Its hero died at Wal- 
cliereu. 

Where shall I find pretty old ladies now- 
a-days 1 Where are they gone, — those gentle, 
kindl 3 % yet dignified, antiquated dames, mar- 
ried and single 1 

My young friend Adolescens*' comes and 
tells me that I am wrong, and that there 
are as many good old ladies now as of 
yore. It may be so : it may be, that we 
think those pleasant companionships lost be- 
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1 cause the ^’^ears are gone iii which we enjoyed 
i them; and that we iuiagine tliere are no more 
1 aid ladies, because those we loved are dead, 

j THE BOARD OF TRADE. 

i A LARGE part of the administration of the 
! domestic alTairs of this country, winch d,oes 
^ not come under the cognizance of the Home 
, Ullice* and the Treasury, is confided to a go- 

I vernment department called the Jloard of 
j| Trade. Its formal title is, the ("oinmittec of 
i; the Privy Goimcil appointed for the Con- 

I I sideration of all matters relating to Trade 
ij and Foreign Plantations. 

'i Though the Board of Trade is now, as it 
,! ' ought to be in the greatest trjuling country in 
I tim W(jrld, a useful inslitutiim, its earlier his- 
tory is not respectable. Its origin was, how- 
' ever, good ; for it began witli Croniv\ ell, who aj»- 
pointed his sou Richard, and juaiiy lords of his 
counoil, to meet :itu1 coiisid(;r by wliat means 
tiade and navigation might bo legulated and 
j>ro!noted. Beibre CromweH’s time English 
' soven'igns had, tor ace))turv,been accustomed, 
i now and then, to dii eci their jnivy eonncils 
,! to (liseiias i)articular questions of trade ; Imt it 
' ■t\as (^romwell who established fust a tiad(‘ 

, department of the state, and ilie labouis ol 
the euminittoo so established lielpi'd to ]»ro- 
diKj^e the navigation laws ol the ITo- 
tectorato. Cromwell’s coinniiitoe, liowi'Ver, 
was tlie thing without a nauic ; a Hoard of 
I'rade, distinctly so-c.'dled, did not come into 
I evistenoe till the restoration, whtui it v.’as 
established at the instigation of Lord 
I* bhaltesbury ; a nobleman ^ho, though by no 
me;ins U])on ;ill points sincere, took, tJiere 
,1 is every reason to behove, a reiiJ interest in 
; tlic develoiieincut of Commerce. This is the 
Board denounced by liurke as “one amongst 
those showy and specious impositions, \\iji<;h 
one of the experiment-makiiig administrations 
’I of Charles tin? Second, held out to tlelude the i 

I iieople and to be substituted in the place of 
the real service which they might expect from 

ji A parliament annually sitting.” The continu- 
ance (tf the Board, good or liad, at any rate, 

!i was brief. Projected in sixteen hundred and 
;! sixty -right, it perished in sixeeii liundred ami 
j! seventy-three ; the expcirse of it being found 
■| inconvenient to his sacred but straightened 
,j majesty. 

I I During the w.ar with France which fol- 
j; lowed the Revolution of sixteen liundred 
1 1 and eighty-ejglit, our trade suflered greatly 
;| from Frencli cruisers and privateers. Occa- 
;; sion was thereupon taken by a faction hostile 
, I to King Will iarn the Third to pro])ose the esta- 
i| blishment of a Board for the Protection of 
jj Trade in parliament itself, so constituted as of 
ij necessity to draw into itself the chief fuuc- 
■ 1 tions of both the Treasury and the Admiralty, 

;| and thus deprive the king of a large part of 
;{ his prerogative. The government with dilli- 
' culty defeated this design, by opjiosing to it 

*^Scc VoJimiti X., jingfo 270. 
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that revival of the Board of 'JVade ami Plan- 
tations, which took place in the year sixteen 
hundred and ninety-six. “ Thus,” according 
to Burke’s comment, “ tlifi Boai d of Trade 
was reproduced in a job, and jierbaps,” he 
adds, speaking bitterly, in the year seventeen 
hundred and eighty, “ it is the only instance 
of a public body which has never degeiu'rated ; 
but, to this hour, preserves all the liealth and 
vigour of its primitive institution.” 

1’he Board, as constituted in t he year six- 
teen hundred and ninet 3 "-six, consisted, in 
addition to the great officers of state, of a 
first lord and seven commissioners, each paid 
with a thousand })onnds a year. Their duty 
was to promote the trade of tlje king- 
dom, and to inspect ami improve the 
plantations. The appointment of so many 
Avell-jiaid officials, in times of political corrup- 
tion, led to much dislioncst dealing, and the 
work of the Board, so far as it aflocted co- 
lonies, was purely mischievous. I'lio only 
colonies establislied by it, Ceorgia and Nova- 
Sootia, cost vast sums to the nation, and never 
prospered until freed from the intmaueddling 
of their founders. Correspondence botsveum 
the crown ami the colonies was indeed (*av- 
riod on, noniinallj^, througli a secretary of 
state ; but the secretar}^ acted upon tin- rcjiorts 
and opinions of the Board of Tr;id(‘ in all 
matters relating to colonial government ;uid 
eoinnn'rce, 

I'lie mischief-making of the Board of 
Trade came to its climax in the ivjgu of 
Oeorgo the Third, after that king had re- 
solved to break the power of the great Whig 
faTiiilies of the revolution, to whom h(‘, as one 
of the house of Hanover, was imlebted for 
the English crown. (Ireorgo the Tliird desir- 
ing to increase liis personal authority over tlie 
government, he ami the ministers xvho st(>oi)ed 
to his desires, endeavoured to win the support 
of the lamie<i interest to lus new system, by 
transferring to the colonies the weight of 
many burthens pressing heavily on land- 
owners ill England. During the early ])art, 
therefore, of tliis king’s reign, the Board of 
Trade was constantly employed in devising 
those ex])erirnentR for taxing the American 
colonics, wliich led* to their noble war of 
Independence and cut off the United {States 
from the Britij?iii empire. While the Board 
of Trade was occupied in this way it was 
doing little enough, and nothing useful, to 
advance the commerce of the realm. 

Although a secretary of state for the 
colonies had been appointed in tbe year 
seventeen hundred and sixty-eight, the 
powers of the Board of Trade remained un- 
altered until the year seventeen hundred and 
eighty-two, when the righteous successes 
of the American colonists rendered eco- 
nomics in England iiiiavoidalile. The 
Board, as it then stood, was accordingly 
abolished, and the business of the di'part- 
ment was made over to a permanent com- 
mittee of the privy council, constituted as it 
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is at present. Chiefly by this committee were 
I conducted the enquiries that preceded the 
abolition of the English slave-trade ; but, 
with that exccption,r its duties were light until 
the close of war in eighteen liundred and 
fifteen. During the long peace that followed, 
and especially (hiring the last fourteen years, 
the real uses of the Scal'd of Trade have been 
developed. It has ceased to regiihate colonial 
affairs, and is concerned only with the com- 
mercial state of the united kingdom. 

The Board of Trade as it now stands, consists 
of two paid acting members, a president and a 
vice-president, three or four selected privy 
councillors who ai’e generally retired state- 
functionaries, and of a number of privy-coun- 
cillors who hold oflieial seats in the com- 
mittee, namely, the First Lord of the Treasury, 
the Becrctariea of State, the Chancellor of the 
Exclu'quer, the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, the Payinaster-Ceneral, 
and sucli officers of state in Ireland as may hap- 
jieii to be English privy-councillors. Such is ' 
the constitution and composition of the “ Com ■ 
mittee of the Privy Council appointed for the 
Consideration of all matters relating to Trade 
and Foreign PlaiitatioMs.” But for almost all 
working purposes the Board of Trade simply 
consists of its president and vice-president, 
and of the staff of officials under their control. 
The president and vice-president, of course, go 
out and come in with the mini.stries to which 
they may belong. One sits in the lower and 
the other in tlie upper-house, and each 
receives as his salary two thousand pounds a- 
year. However they may privately divide 
their work, the responsibility of the.se two 
officers is not divisible ; and, as one is bound to 
answ(?r to the lords, the other to the commons, 
it is neces-Sciry that each should be cognisant 
of all the business of his depaa-truent. 

It is the duty of tlie Board of Trade to be 
as well informed as possible on all matters re- 
lating to trade, in order to advise other depart- 
ments on questions in which the commerce of 
the coiHitry is concerned. It is recpiired to 
examine and report to the Colonial-office on 
all acts of the colonial legislatures afi'ecting 
trade ; to direct the jiarllamentary course of 
all government bills concerning commerce, 
and to watch those which may Imve been in- 
troduced by private menibers. It assists the 
Foreign -office in the uegociation of com- 
mercial treaties. It advises the crown on all 
applications by prqjeicted conmiercial com- 
panies for charters of incorporation ; com- 
municates with the groat seats of commerce ; 
examines consular corresjioiideiice on com- 
mercial subjects, and receives and keeps all 
Foreign-office documents that concern our 
• trade and navigation. These functions belong 
to the general scheme of the department. By 
naming the chief special labours that have 
been imixiscd upon tiie Board of Trade, since 
I the year eighteen hundred and tliirty, we 
shall, peidiaps, best ehow how steadily that 


brajich of government has, of late, been in 
creasing in importance. 

In eighteen hundred and thirty-two it wae 
chargeil with the duty of collecting and pub- 
lishing statistical information. 

Since eighteen hundred and forty it has 
exercised a certain degree of control over 
railway companies. During about the same 
length of time government schools of design 
have been placed under its superintendence. 

Offices for the regulation of joint stock 
comptanies, and for the registration of designs 
have also been attached to it. 

In eighteen hundred and fifty it was charged 
with supervision of the merchant shijiping.' 

Ill eighteen hundred and fifty-one it re- 
ceived large powers of controul over the steam 
navigation of the country. 

And last year tlui shipping laws generally 
have been consolidated and placed under its 
superintendence. 

The general business of this dojiartment oi 
state is carried on in Whiteliall ; btl|f "Uicro 
are detached offices (dse where for tb’^'; trans- 
acting of certain portions of its '^^xsiness. 
The annual cost of the office of of 

Trade — which finds work for a ono 
hundred and twenty-four pei«pn»*^is about 
forty -six thousand pounds, The pi-csident 
and tlic vice-president liave the salaries 
already mentioned ; tvvo***^ joint-sccrelailes 
receive not much less, namely, three thousand 
five hundred pounds a year between tlicm. 
The private secretaries of the presi»leut and 
vice-president receive r^pectively three hun- 
dred and one Imndrefl and fifty pounds a » 
year. An assistant secretary for the railway 
department has a thousand ; one for the 
marine department eiglit hundred, growing 
to a thousand by the usual annual increase, 

A chief of the statistical dejiaitruent has 
eight hundred ; his assistant four hundred 
and eighty. The railway chief's assistant’s 
salary grows till he receives four hundipd 
and fifty ; a legal assistant for railway busi- 
ness lias five himdred guineas. Three inspec- 
tors of railways have together eleven hundred 
and fifty pounds. There are two sea captains 
attached to the marine department who 
divide between them fourteen liuudred 
pounds. There is a librarian with about six 
hundred, and an accountant with about nine 
hundred a year. Then there are the comp- 
troller and deputy comptroller of corn 
I'eturns, with five hundred and four hundred 
a year respectively. There are six senior,, 
nine second, and twelve junior clerks, with 
salaries beginning at a hundred and ascend- 
ing to six hundred pounds. There are fifteen 
copyists at eighty pounds a yeai- ; an office- 
keeper, a housekeeper, and a dozen messen- 
gers and porters. These people all work at 
tlie office in Whitehall. At the o’ffice of .the 
registrar of merchant seamen there are em- 
ployed, a registrar, with from seven to eight 
hundred, an assistant registrar, with fiVe hun- 
dred and a chief clerk witli four hundred a 
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year. XJuder these arc foity clerks, in five 
divisions, of whom the salaries ascend from 
eighty to three hundred and lifty pounds. 
The progressive rise ot salary is managed 
upon the priiici}>le described in our account of 
the Home Department, it being one that is 
common to all government ollicos. 

Certain changes in the staff of the Board of 
Trade ha.ve been suggested, and are being 
carried out. It is proposed, for example, to 
have only one chief secretary, and under him 
three assistant secretaries— one for the gene- 
ral trade department, one for railway business, 
and one for the mercantile marine, it* is 
thought that tlie statistics and corn returns 
may be thrown into the business of the 
general trade department, and that the nnni- 
'l)or of the clerks may be reduced by increasing 
the number of copyists. 

Jjy adopting tho division into three parts, 
re(V)giiised by the suggestion of the three assis- 
tant secretaries, we caudesci ibe the business 
of the Board of Trade in an extremely simple 
manner. The general trade department, 
which would have cognisance of miHcellaneous 
malters, it will be most convenient to speak 
of hist. We begin, therefore, with the | 
Board’s concern in I'ailway management, and j 
in Ihe vsuperintenchuico of tlie mercantile I 
marine. 

The English railway system, as every one 
knows, is the result of private enteri>riso. 
Parliament has paseijd some general laws to 
regulate the internal administration of the 
eo!n])aiiios with regard to (vijiital, direction, 
jiK-etings of shcarcholdci’s, dividends, jmrehase 
of iand, etc., to protect tho j)ubho against 
very improper construction and wwkiiig of 
ti e lines of rail, to ensure due convey- 
ance upon tixed terms of trooj^ and of tlie 
mails. Both houses have their standing 
orders wliich establish conditions that all 
appheants on behalf of railway enterprise arc 
bound to fulfil. 

In the first place notice of each intended 
apyilication must he sent to the Board ol Tradc 
l>efore a certain day whicli precedes eacli 
meeting of parliament. All applications so 
received are classified by the Board, and pre- 
sented in a report made to the House of Com- 
mons as soon as it assembles. By help of this 
report the general railway comini ttee of tho 
house is enabled to distribute the various 
])rojocts in tho most convenient way among 
the sub-committees, which decide ujion their 
fate, and from whose ■ decision applicants 
have no ajipoal. Should a railway project 
deposited with the Board of Trade, after 
careful examination be found to contain in its 
provisions any legal defect or matter that 
seems to be prejudicial to the public interests, 
the Board dii'ects to that fact the attention of 
the chairmTin of the general committee. Any 
clauses or amendmenta that may be required 
to give effect to its suggestions it prepares, 
and after the bill in (piestion has passed the 
ordeal of the parliamentary sub-committee, ' 


the Board of Trade again looks for any flaws 
that it may contain, andif the> Appear^ points 
them out to the chak’man. Finally, in onh'r 
to provide still greater secj.irity to the public, 
there is a standing order of the House of 
Jjords that no railway bill shall be read a 
third time in that house unless it has been 
deposited three days before such reading 
with the Boai'd of Trade ; so that it receives 
then a third scrutiny from the Board with 
especial reference to its bearing on the public 
interests. The points chiefly looked to in 
the course of these three flcriitinies, concern 
the way of raising and applying ca]>ita], pre- 
vention of excessive boirowing, or of the ])ay- 
lucnt of interest out of capital; a due .adjust- 
ment of the rights of shareholders, provision 
for compens,uion according to the very 
various cases th.nt may possibly arise, and 
the insertion of a clan&c subjecting the rail- 
way to tlie authority of future legislation. 

After a railway has been authorised and 
its coustruetiou is com]jlete,it csniiot beojicned 
unless notice of its conqdetion Jias been sent 
to the Board of Trade, and it has been ex- 
amined and approved by the Board’s railway 
inspectors. If anything be found nnsale oj* 
incomplete the o])oi]ing must be postpon(‘d 
until the scruples of the Board are satisfied. 
After the railway has been opened, its line 
and 1 idling stock must be at all times open 
to the visits of the government inspectors. 
Upon the construction of roads and bridges, 
upon (luestions of junctions, curves, gradients, 
etc., ill connexion with railway works, the 
decision of the Board is final ; and it unay, 
after hearing evidence, by its certifjcati*, ])or- 
niit any necessary deviation from the plans 
and sections autliorised by jiiirliament. Tlie 
Bo.*ird of Trade may also regulate the spi ed 
of trains with a view to the saf ty of the 
public, and tlie h^urs a})pointed for the run- 
ning oil each lino of tlie one jiarliamentary 
traan that is required to take jiassongers for 
a penny a mile*, at a r.ate not less than tw^elvo 
miles an hour, must be such as the Board oi 
Trade has sanotioned. The Board adjudicates 
in case of dispute between railway and rail- 
way, gives effect by its aiiproval to the bye- 
laws of each company, requires from all rail- 
way companies annual ivtunis of tolls and 
traffic as wcU as of aeddonts, and being 
charged generally with tlie enlorcemeut of 
all railway acts is at the same time the 
official referoe to crown and parliament im 
any railway question that aidses. Here, then, 
is no lack of work for one department of the 
Boiu’d of Trade, We pxsa on to another. 

One consequence of the repeal of the old 
English navigation laws was the necessity fm’ 
a new regulation of the merchant service. 
This task was undertaken in tlm year 
eighteen hundred {ind fifty, and is consi- 
dered to have been coniideted last year. Five 
years ago no department of state was charged 
with the care of the merchant service. We ' 
have now a marine department of the Board 
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of Trade, consisting of two sea-captains, an 
-assistant-secretary, and a |>roper establish- 
ment uf clerks. A local marine board may 
be established at jyiy outport that employs in 
foreign trade thirty thousand registered tons 
of shipping, and at sixteen such ports these 
boards have been established. In each cjise 
they are composed of two members belonging 
to the municipality, four persons resident on 
the spot who are nominated by the Board of 
Trail e, and six who are named by local 
owners, the possession of at least two hundred 
and fifty registered tons of foreign-going ship 
being requisite to qualify each owner for his 
vote. If any local boanl fails in its duty, the 
Board of Trade may either cause it to be 
superseded or assume its fuiictiims. The local 
boards, wliich are requiied to be in constant 
correspondence with the registrar of mer- 
chant seamen, must provide sbip[)ing ollices 
and shipping masters for their several ports, 
and also medical inspectors. 

The registrar of merchant^ seamen, whose 
office, subordinate to the Board of Trade, is in 
Thames Street, records all voyages of ships, 
and keeps a register of seamen and apjiren- 
tices, in which he cntei’S the characters given 
them by their masters, and other information. 
The shipping offices in the various ports keej) 
and transmit to head-quarters similar rc- 
oorils. blasters before clearing out must 
leave lists of their ciews at the custom-lioiise 
of their jiorts, to be transmitted to the 
registrar. The whereabouts of every seaman 
and his business history is tlius on record. 
Masters of vessels wanting crews have only 
to a])ply to the shipping masters at the 
shipping offii’es, to which sailors in want of 
Bhi[)s also resort, at which alone contracts 
can be made, crews discharged, and accounts 
between master and man settled. Balances of 
wages due to deceased seamen are also ascer- 
tained and paid into the hands of the 
shipping masters for the benefit of their next 
of kin, these balances having been formerly 
nearly all lost by the families of the lost men. 
Bven now there is a three years accumulation 
of such balances tliat have remained un- 
claimed, to the extent of no less than ten 
thouscand pounds. 

The registrar of seamen also keeps account 
of all contracts of appreiitiijoship. The old 
navigation laws compelled every shi]) to take 
a oortain number of aiiprontices, and the 
withdrawal of compulsion very much reduced 
the number of youths entered to the merchant 
service. , 'With a view to the encouragement 
in boys of a seagoing taste, the Board of 
Trade proposes to establish nautical cliisses 
in all the national schools of seaport towns. 
Schools for adults, we may add, have been 
attached to the sailors’ homes of the metro- 
polis. The sailors’ homes, established now in 
all large ports, provide good board and lodging 
to the seamen at a reasonable rate — about 
fourteen shillings a-week — and are meant to 
save biro fi' oiu the hands uf thieves and fruui the 


haunts of vice. Like ships, they are. however, | 
monasteries ; and wliile they do much good, j 
must to a certain extent fail of their inten- ' 
tions. Upon this, as upon many other I 
points in the sketch wo are here giving, > 
comments will occur to many minds. It is , 
our purpose, liowcver, in giving outlines of J 
the business of government departments, to j 
state only w’bat arrangements are existing. | 
The local charges tliat arise out of machinery 
connected with the merchant service is a 
little more than 2>aid for by a tax iqion the 
seamen’s earnings. i 

Among other duties of the Board of Trade 
in its marine department these may 'be 
specified. It obtains .shipping returns Irom 
consuls at foreign ports, or other crown 
officers able to furnish them. It may de- 
mand of any shipmaster his logbook, and 
cause his paiiers to be insjiected, or bis crew 
mustered, should such a proceeding appear 
necessary. It ap)>oiiil 8 inspi'ctors to report 
on accidoui.s at sea, and gives them exion.sive , 
jiowers for the puiposo of enquiry. It biijicr- 
intends the now system of examination to 
test the cajwity of masters and uuiie.s of 
vessels, and furnish them with classed certifi- 
cates according to their merit. Examiners 
are appointed by the local boards, and tbo 
Board of Trade issues certificates f winch in ! 
ca.so of misconiliict it may susiiend or caiu.'el) 
in accordance with the examiners’ reports. 

Over steam- ve.ssols carrying jiassengers the 
Board of Trade exercise.s much cmitrol. It 
appoints for tlieir examination a sliijiwright 
and an engineer, and compels owners iui(ier 
heavy i^eiialties to submit their steam vessels 
to such surveillance twice a year — namely, in 
April and October. Sea or river certifier. tes, j 
for which a fee is paid, are allowed only on tlui j 
reports of the surveyors. Lists of the qualified 
steamers are hung up in the custom-house of 
each 2)ort, and if a vessel jdys without a 
.license, it is liable to heavy penalties. 

Upon the third division of tho hu.sines.s of 
tho Board uf Trade, its general and miscel- 
laneous duties, something has already been 
said, and a few more notes will suffice. It 
has an office in Serjeant’s Inn for the regis- 
tration of joint stock companies. At this 
office, when such a company lia.s been jiro- 
jected, very full particulars must be lih'd, Miid i 
certain fees paid. The scheme being thus 
‘‘ provisionally registered,” may then — but 
not until then — be publicly submitted to the 
world. No such company, however, can 
commence business until its registration has 
been made complete, and “ comiilete registra- 
tion” cannot be had by it until the draft of 
its deed of settlement has been approved by 
the Board of Trade, and sent in fully signed, 
with four copies for filing in the registration 
.office. The comijany then has the legal pri- 
vileges of a corporation. Companies of all 
kinds have to be j^rovisionally registererl but 
wdien — as in the case of railway eompauies— I 
they can be established only by an act of ! 
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parliament, tlie act supersedes the necessity 
for a completion of the rc^dstry. The cost of 
this office is under three thousand a-year, and 
it takes six thousand in fees, so that it yields 
a protit to the exchequer .m the shape of a 
tax on joint stock partnership. 

The Board of Trade is further charged 
with the promotion of science and art in 
their relation with industrial pursuits. It 
tiiercfore has central training-schools for 
teachers and local schools of design, which it 
inaijitains by inspection, by a cheap su])ply 
of good models, etc., by training teachers, en- 
couraging students with exhibitions, and by 
limited pecuniary help. There are in the 
]U*ovinccs no schools of science ; but there 
are tweiity-oiic schools of design, to which 
annual grants are made, varying from one 
hundred and fifty to six hundied pounds 
a-piocc. T’ho grants arc administered by 
local committees, subject to the direction of 
till* r.Dard of Trade. An attempt is also 
being made to induce the foniialion of self- 
supporting schools of design, by guaranteeing 
for tlie fust year a master’s salary. In con- 
nection with the central school of design at 
Marlboiougli House, lectures are delivered 
upon fa’oi'ics, wood engraving, porcelain 
liaiiitii-g, casting, and sindi to[iies. There are 
two oilier training sclioohs in London — one 
at Somerset House ior males, the other in 
Co\vi*r Street for females, 

the eucouragemeiit of science there 
exists at ])rescnt only a central school eou- 
noded with the Museum of Bractical 
(icology ill Jcimyn Street. It has labora- 
tories and professors. It is the home also of 
the geological survey and mining records. 
T'hc whole depaitmeiit of art and pi'actical 
science costs foity-live thousand pounds 
.a year. All the institutions in association 
with it furnisli annual rejiorts, and obtain 
c‘\ cry year some little direct attention fioiu 
the legislature. 

There is an office in Whitehall Place 
belonging to the Board of Trade for the 
registration of useful ;ind ornamental 
<leaigus. The registry is first provisional and 
then complete ; when complete it confers a 
copyright for a limited period, varying from 
nine months for a shawl pattern to three 
years lor a carpet or for articles in earthen- 
ware, wood, glass, oi* metal. 

Tlie corn-office, which is now a separate 
department, has lost all its glory since the 
abolition of the sliding- scale. It used to fix 
by averages struck from six weeks returns of 
price, tile fluctuating rate of duty. Now it 
is merely a producer of statistics. ‘The statis- 
tical department of the Board of Trade was 
devised for grent purposes. It was to pro- 
vide figures on all subjects ; but since every 
deiwirtmeiit makes its own tables, more than 
half the wofk of this statistical department 
is executed a, ml publLshed arid ]iaid for in 
duplicate. These are the two departments 
which it is proiioscd to reduce to their just 
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jiropor lions, and throw into tlie miscel- i 
laneous business of the Board of Trade. j 

Throughout the preceding account, it will j 
he' observed the Board of Trade and Planta- I 
tions is concerned with trade alone. Recently, j 
some part of its function as an authority j 
upon colonial matters was revived by Lord 
Grey. That nobleman, when colonial minis- 1 1 
ter, being required to furnish constitutions P 
for the Cape of Good Hope and the Austra- 1 1 
li an colonies, remitted so grave a responsi- i| 
bility to the whole “Committee of the Privy !| 
Council appointed for the Consideration of all ij 
matters relating to Trade and Foreign Phiiita- 1 1 
tions.” The ])resident and vice-president were | 
then, for once, surrounded by the whole 
august body of privy councillors, otherwise 
.‘ittached only nominally to their board, and 
lU such committee the outlines of these two ' 
colonial constitutions were defined. !l 

;j 

TWO TBENCTf EAEMEKS, 

Desiring, for tlio sake of experibccc, tolivo 
during some tilue ill the household of one of 'j 
the small proprietors abounding in the villages | 
of France, I took the train at J'aiis ior a iilace I 
of which 1 knew nothing and had iie\ er heai-d 
the name. Li an hour 1 was set down :it tlio ,1 
station, quitting wliieh, I found myself on a j 
largo i)Iain covered with ripening harvests. 
The vvalk of a mile or two brought me to |1 
some white Jiousos roofed with red tiles and jl 
embedded in a nest of fruit trees. That was 
my village. Beyoud, rose a hill cultivated | 
half-way' to the to]), and giving promise of a | 
hapjiy vintage. Seen from a little distance | 
all looked well. ■ 

Closer acquaintance, however, did not pre- ' 
possess me with the place I had chosen lor a ;) 
temporary homo. The entrance to the vil- 
lage was quite wretched ; the roatlway was 
broken up and full of ruts or rubbish Jieaps ; 
the hedges ran to waste and rubbed the earU j 
that passed between; the fruit trees li ad an ij 
aged look; the palings before houses were i| 
broken or worm eaten ; a black pool, about j; 
whicli pigs^aiid ducks were busy, received || 
the tilth of the place and filled the air !| 
with postileuee. Tci this pool men brouglit | 
cattle to water ; and here, women were j 
( beating and ryisiug reddiah-browii stulfs, i 
kneeling u])on sttaw and striking their stuff I 
with the baltoir or round stick on a smooth | 
deal plank laid for the purpose. Tliis was 
perhaps enough of clothes washing to s.ilisly | 
a population that seemed to be almost wholly ,, 
unaccustomed to the wasliiug of the person. l 

A high and thick iichcn-covered wall, 
pierced by a large doorway, belonged to' 
the sort of farm with which I wislied to 
make acquaintance. I pulled the latchet 
of a small side door, and entered a coiu't 
that I had to travel ankle-dee]) in mire 
and the accumulated refuse of the stables. 
Cocks and hens, pigs, ducks and their 
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<luckliiicrs, turkeys, and geese were the appa- 
rent live slock ; and, under a shed close at 
Jiaiid, 1 saw slacks of dry wood, carts, and 
fanning iui])lem(‘nts. As there was no man 
visible, I went forward to the house, which I 
iound locked. 'Taking the liberty of a peep 
through a broken j)ane of glass, ]>atched but 
imj>erfecMy with paper, I saw a living-room 
that contained what ought to have been re- | 
garded as defunct articles of furniture ; 
decayed scraps of all sizes and patterns 1 
picked up at sales, peidiaps, or in the shops of j 
the surrounding brokers. I turned then to i 
the door of the stables whicli was much ob- 
structed by the dmighill and forced that 
open, to discover only cows thriving in spite 
of filth, and a superb bull ready to toss me. 

1 turned back for such air as the yard 
alForded ; and, at tliat moment, the door of one 
of the ()utl) 0 U 8 es ci caked upon its hinges, and 
a litlle old man — in a blue blouse, with long, 
thin, gray hair streaming from beneath a 
shabby cap — appeared before me. He began 
at on CO to aj^praise me with his twinkling 
dots of eyes. 

“(iood day, Monsieur,” I said; ‘‘can yon 
aecommodate me with a lodging 1 ” 

“ Is it a room you want ? ” he replied. 
‘‘ Stop a minute, I will unharness the horSes ; 
afterwards you shall taste my wine, and we ' 
w ill talk. Are you a citizen I ” 

‘■Tarn.” ' 

■‘An arch i loot ? ” 

“ U, no.” 

‘‘Independent ? ” 

“ AIj, no.” 

“i)Ut I must luivc a good price for my 
room.” 

“ How much. Monsieur 1” 

“Tw'o liundreJ francs a-yoar.” 

During this dialogue the unharnessed 
horses — wliich, by tlie way were of a large 
Noiman breed, and ill- attended because they 
were too tall for their little master — went 
their way to the stables. The farmer, con- 
cealing ilio act as well as he could with hi.s 
>)lou«,e, look the hoiise-door key from its 
hiding-place under a stone, opened his door, 
and led me down three broken steps into the 
low chamber that I had already iusj)ecte<i from 
without. He then reached down from an 
ancient dresser a black pitcher in the form of 
a priest’s cap ; and, taking another key from 
behind the door, said to mo, “ Wait hero for a 
minute.” 1 w^as thus trusted alone among 
the furniture. My friend, when he returned 
with his pitcher full of wine, rinsed out a 
couple of glasses, and certainly did not stint 
the thin sour liquor over which he hoped to. 
strike a lively bargain. After much chaffer- 
ing, it was agreed that I should have my room 
for one hundred and fifty francs a* year. 

My bonhomme, T found had been, left a 
widower with a small family, consisting of 
one son and two daughters, and was then in 
possession of, or rather possessed by, a second 
wife, who managed him and his affairs. She 


was laborious, and she was vigilant, and she 
was gairulous. I have seen lier shed genuine 
teai-s at an accident that had befallen a stiange 
traveller, and J have seen her rob licr neigh- 
bours without pity. Like many of her class, 
she laboured all her life to convert sous into 
lollars and dollais into napoleons, for ulti- 
mate conversion into lands or houses, or for 
ultimate enjoyment as a treasure laid up in 
an earthen pot. To eke out her savings she 
would lay hands not unfrequently ou the 
possessions of her neighbours, thereby not 
greatly outraging the feelings of her fricud, 
her familiar demon, the notary, wdlh wliom 
she held very frequent converse, and wlio was 
h^r father confessor and adviser in all w^orldly 
things. 

“One day,” she herself told me, was 
making hay in the held ami spied two .aprons 
on the other side of the ditch belonging to 
my neighbours. I crossed over and took 
tbem from the wa,shiug line, fied nj) my load 
of hay in them, ami was travelling home with 
my head lost beneath the, hay like a donkey at 
harve.st, w'hcn sudderdy I was trip])Otl up and 
sent flying into the ditch. As sd^on as T could 
see anything, tliere were my two harridans 
upv)i] the bank, not only taking their aprons 
but dividing my hay between them. J w’as 
up with a bound, though, bramlishirig my 
sickle, drew blood from one of thorn and 
lu'uised the other ; they went Oil* with*' their 
aprons, but I re-comtuered my hay.” 

This was the dame who put tlic rennet into 
the milk, skimmed the cream, ina<le the 
cheese, churned the butter, counted the eggr,, 
and slept like a watchdog after a last peep at 
her savings. When she w‘ent to market., she 
w^as absent for four hours; half the time lieiug 
spent in going and returning. Her husband, 
Oil such occasions, went out in the morning 
and came back reeling at night. She was a 
wise woman ; and, being usually loquacious, 
.startled him at such times by saying notldiig 
on the subject. Nothing on earth is so em- 
phatic as a woman's .silence, if she would but 
know it. Madame at the farm did know it ; 
and, by shrewd diplomacy, became the mistress 
of the whole establishment and keeper of its 
casli. Monsieur would have been left wholly 
without pocket-money for the tavern, if he 
had not been cunning enough to keep back, 
out of the produce of his bargains, certain 
small pieces of silver which lie hid in au old 
stocking under a wine barrel behind the plas- 
ter on a beam in the wall. Sometimes this 
stocking fell into the old lady’s hands ; 
whereupon Monsieur looktd like a culprit, 
and there was great scolding, and promis- 
ing never to do that sort of thing again. 
There was a rumour that the old gentleman 
had been a gallant when he was young. 
This rumour — which he took as a set-ofF 
against his avarice — he never contradicted. 
Like Ills second wife, he was at lieart a miser. 
It cost liim many a sigh to get any assistance 
on his farm, fc^or a long time he dispensed 
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wlLli it, llien he chose helpers from th(i beard- 
less youth who chanted the responses at mass. 
I'liese he entrapped into his service by petty 
•^iVis, by occasional draughts of his sour wine, 
and by flattering, himiliar jokes. As they 
grew older he enlarged his ])resents, so that 
they would include sometimes a pair of sabots, 
or a ten-sous jjiece on a Sunduy. He supplied 
tliein .also with more fooil, an<l warned tliein 
against evil comjiany, meaning, within him- 
self, the company of other youths likely to 
;isk ‘‘ How much (loe.s that old hunks pay you 
for your services ? ” 

Friendly submisHion made on my part to 
their love of gain when manifesited atiny own 
ex[)ense, got me the close acquaintance of this 
* couple. The old lady, then in her sixty-sixth 
veur. .sometimes Set her ca]) at me, and went 
so far as tv) send me little gilts of ereain- 
cheese, or fre.sh egg.s, or .short cakes, with bits 
ot apple laid upon them. “ (Jan you not teach 
me to read '1” she asked om evening. “I 
knou the letter.s well, but exee])t where it.’.s a 
pra>er that 1 know by heart, 1 can’t pul 
lliem loirethcr. I'd be glad to pay you for 
teai’hini; me to .sign niy name and understand 
Tuy leases. Fume now, just for an examjde, 
read me this bit of a page.” TJie bit of a 
page \v;is .'I document, ju.st draNvn up by her 
notary, and the exactness of which J could 
sne i>y h or lixed eye aud ])ursed up Up that 
■.he w;is veri lying word foi' wor<l wddle 1 was 
je.’uling. She mu.st have ha«l some notion 
thar the notary wa.s cap.able of cheating her. 

'I'lie liu.sband .seeing that 1 took a lively 
iutejest in ;dl his agrieiiltund aff.dis, made 
me an olfei* one day Avlu(3li I closed with 


biddings. Then c.arne the cattle. Troops of 
oxen, cows and sheep, each le aded by a cow- 
herd, or a shepherdess, deliled before the 
assembled agriculturists, then followed the 
horses, every one mounted * by a carter, or a 
carter's boy. The assembly crowding about 
each beast, became critical on ages, points, aud 
vices, and the bidding went on tolerably fast. 

As I was strolling on to .another part of the 
courtyard, 1 came unexpectedly upon a tall, 
robust man, apparently of about forty, whose 
swarthy countenance looked }ade and grief- 
'woin. He was the proprietor whose home 
was passing from him. Tears were iu his 
eyes : lie was engaged in the struggle to 
rejiress violent emotion. By hi.s side stood a 
young girl, whose .sunburnt featiire.s were as 
surely^ clouded by the present sorrow. Tln- 
vvilliug to intrude on their distress 1 turned 
b.ack to the crowd about the attctioneer. Bots 
and pans and household articles were bein g .sold, 
and upon these lhi‘ women’s tongues were at 
work mightily. They were discussing, wrang- 
ling, scandalising ; each eager to get the 
smalle.st ;u’ticle, though it were but a cracked 
saucepan, in tlie shajie of a dec*uled bargain. 
They di.-splayed more ficrcem^.ss and bitter 
animosity — bc.sides spending more lime — over 
the ]mrcha.sc of their skewcT-.s and ])ipkiris, 
than the men liad shown whilst bidding for 
cattle aud lauds of a thousand times their 
value. 

The sale was at last ended, and the 
creditors entered a low room in the house, 
wdi(M*e they lieid solemn conterenco with the 
otRcials. Out of this room my ancient c.arne, 
j'ubhmg his hands and exclaiming to me, He 
.be .' 1 lily. “ 1 am going,” ho s;ud, “ to tlic sale | is ,a staunch fellow. We shall get cverj' sous 


of a jirofirietor's farm an<l farming .stock, 
which takes place by adjudication. 1 have 
])urcliasvs to m.'ike there, and to look .alter 
the recovery of a debt. AVill you go .\ith 
me, you sliall have a sent in my cli.areLte and 
mily j».ay your own expen.scs, eli ” 

1 1 was .agreed. The best lior.se from the 
ploiigli, beating his heavy iron idioes lieavdly 
iqion tin; soil, took us to the farm in about an 
hour aud a Imlf, at a dull, ]>itile.ss trot. The 
farm was not quite six miles di.stant. 

Wr found the farm-y.ard crowded with vil- 
lagers of evci-y sort, from the proprietor down 
to the jiloughboy. Farmers and farmers’ 
sons with long, white, Hajjpcd hats covering 
their side faces chatted with farmers’ wives 
and daughters, capped with quilted towers, 
trimmed with white satin ribbons, and fixed 
with pins whose heads were golden bees. The 
tiol.’iry, ill his black gown, drank wine at the 
kitchen table while lie turned over the leaves 
of ail inventory with an absent air. Tlie 
auctioneer and crier were already mounted 
upon a platform of boards sufiported by two 


them.selves in all directions, and the crowd 
made itself board. The sale commenced with 
the dispos.al of the land, which was divided 
into small lots aud subjected to very eager 


after all.” 

*‘And do you leave the unfortunate man 
notbiiig ? ” 

“ Wh.'it would yon liave ? I'lvery one for 
himself. Who knows wiiose turn it may be 
next to go to wreck ? He is not the first, and 
will not be the l;i.st. Besides, it serves him 
right. His wife wears a silk gown, aud liis 
daughter has a watch and shoe.s from Baris.” 

1 was admitted to the dinner wherewith 
tlicse proceedings closed. l)ishe.s crowded 
the table, wine was abundant, and the sale 
having yielded twenty shillings in the pound, 
the mirth of ^11 the creditors was loud 
and coarse. My landlord was treated, as a 
rich man, with great respect, aud every 
one was silent when ho made a speech. He 
was sure to say nothing prejudicial to the 
interests of Messieurs the small proprietni’s. 
He attacked vigorously, however, Messieurs 
the large proprietors, whose game devoured 
the lantls of little people, and proelaimed him- 
selt, amid general anjikiuse, a helping friend 
to poachers. To warns nightfall the conver.sa- 


enqity wine® barrels. Petty ofiicers displayed-f tion became very heavy, and at night my 

*' ’ ‘ ” ' ’ landlord and I reached home, both of us stupid. 

As we entered, the old gentleman’s wife 
screamed out to him from the recesses of her 
room, “Well, is there enough 2 ’* 
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“All all right,’* he replied; “we 

shall not lose the whole.” The apparent re- 
serve ill this answer was a quality the old 
ruan could not help ; for it had become an 
instinct witli him to keep back little amounts 
and set them to the credit of his stocking. 

Every eight or ten years my ancient gave a 
dinner to the children he had had by his first 
wife. Jlis second wife, on every such occa- 
sion, after a few years of coaxing, did her 
part with a good grace. The large dishes 
and plates were taken from their place of 
almost eternal rest upon the shelves, and the 
farm cobkery performed its best, for the old 
dame knew that a day miglit cotne when it 
would be worth lier while to have been civil 
to her husband’s heirs. It was in my time 
that tliis day did come. 

Everyone knows that people in these conn- 
liy places are more likely to fetch a doctor for , 
the disorders of their cows, their horses, or | 
their as.ses, tlian for any of their own. My ! 
friend acted in this spirit, and having con- 
tracted an ailment in one of his toes, begotten 
by perpetual unclcanliness, iiiflaiiimation ex- 
tended, deepened into gangrene, and at last 
caused death. The old man’s death was sud- 
den enough to disappoint, his wife in many 
plans for the securing of pos.scssions to her- 
self. She was dispossessed of the chief part 
of the estate ; hut, thanks to her friend the 
notary, siie had reiserves of house and land. 
Moreover it was said that she (tarried off by 
night some earthen pots which did not contain 
cream, or wine, or water. 

At this period, ot course, my residence upon 
the farm came to an end ; but, some time after- 
wards,! paid a visit to the place. The miser’s 
son had altered it entirely. The approaches 
were quite clean, the road to it was mac- 
adamised, and bordered with a solid causeway. 
I’Ko doorway to the farm was new, of oak. 
studded with large pentagon-headed nails, 
Of the old buildings I found nothing left ex- 
cept the spacious barns. The stables con- 
tained good drains, the cattle stood over fresh 
litters. Order, liberality, and xirudeiit 
economy, were visible in all the arrange- 
ments. Implements were in excellent con- 
dition ; tools were well polished ; there was a 
clear spring of water in the yard, and the 
house liad clean windows, for tho house 
itself, it was both simple and elegant, con- 
structed on a filan nowTiommoii in such cases, 
that reminds one ot our country railway 
stations. The adojitioii of arches and jullars 
xnaile of iron, of brick for the walls, and of 
zinc or slate for the roof, gives to the residences 
of many of the small French proprietors an 
appearance of convenience and comfort which 
is not visible always in tho villas of the ric^i. 

"While noticing this change I was accosted 
by a fine young man of about five-and-fhirty, 
with whom I had no difficulty in renewing 
previous acquaintance. He took me to see 
his threshing macliiues, talked about the dis- 
lillation of beetroot, and showed me inijn-ove- 


' rneuts wliicli made it impossible for me not to 
I suggest comparisons with what I had before 
seen on the same spot. 

“ It is well,” said the young farmer. “ My 
father was axirudent man, but one of the old 
school. He made the lands. I have only to 
u.se them. If I have j^rofited much by his 
economy, I owe that to the counsels of a wise 
friend who has joined me, — my wife’s father.” 
When I was introduced to this wise friend, 
his animated and contented features did 
indeed contrast with those of the man whom 
I had seen as a debtor in tho miser’s clutehes; 
nevoj-theless, it was the same man, and the ' 
girl whom 1 had on that day seen with him ' 
M’as now tlic young man’s wife. i 

A gooil wife too. Her house was full of [ 
quiet, order, freshness. Her tables wore well 
washed, her Hours well rubbed, lier dressci*s 
])iled with plates ami dishes tastefully clioseii, 
and her solid liouse furniture liad also a 
touch or two of elegance added to its solidity. 
The woman heiself-— mmo the worse for hav- 
ing owned a watch and worn shoes made in ; 
P.aris — sat at a window looking outu})ona 
well-stocked Hovver garden ; .she was nc^atly 
dressed, and had her Jiair carefully gathered 1 
up under one of the high ciqis peculiar to the | 
district. Uap])y children sat about her ; bo 3 '.s i 
in blue blouses and strong leather shoes ; 
girls bu.sy over the needlework, wlilclitcm- ' 
jiloyed th(*ni when they had no other work ' 
on hand. Tliioiigh an open door that led into | 
the kitchen 1 could see a ])lnmp maid with |, 
bare arms xirepariug dinner with the cleanli- 
ness that makes the meal a delight to ' 
jiartake of. I gladly agreed to stay and I 
lake my dinner at the farm, wisliing much j 
that 1 could yield myself nyi to the wishes of ' 
these x)CO])lc and become their lodger. j , 


ASPIRATION AND DUTY. 

Oh, wliat is ciuth to tho^-c who loii^' 

For liigher, holier, nobler things 
I’d soar iilott on burning song 
j\mld tliC lush of spirit wings ! 

J3ut liUbh, proud heart ! While here below. 
Duty’s rail fulfil thy late, 

And huinhly, onward, upwaid go — 

So shall thou eutei heaven’s g.ilo ! 


THE CHILDREN OF THE CZAR. j 

A BOOK, written by Ivan Tourghenief, was jj 
published at Moscow in eighteen hundred | 
and, fifty two, of ctmrso in Russian, and has 
since been translated into English a.s Russian | 
Life in the Interior, or the Experiences of a |, 
Sportsman; and into French under the mo- j, 
dified title of M6rnoires d’un Seigneur Riisse. i 
We have Just laid down tho latter version, j 
"and are so impressed with the truthfulness of i 
its delineations, that an irresistible tenijita- 
tion arises to scatter broadcast, by means of 
[ our columns, a few of the sketches which it j 
' gives of Russian life. Some of these are j 
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touching groups, making us conscious, after 
all, of the hotid of common brotherhood 
which urges us individually to fi*aternise with 
iifdividual members even of a hostile nation. 
Other scenes are simply astounding,, com- 
pelling us to lift our hands and eyes in 
wonder that such monstrous things should be 
possible in a land which protests that it is 
eminently a member of true Christendom. 
But the whole series of pictures, great and 
sniall, eoiilirm the accounts previously cur- 
rent of the barbaric cii^ilisatiun, the feudal 
tyranny, and the many instances of personal 
merit which characterise the multitudinous 
nation that bows itself down and is irrespon- 
sibly driven before hhu by the world's arch- 
enemy, the Enipenir Nicliolas. 

Although the volume is written in a form 
that iniglit seem to denote a highly artilicial 
mode of com])osition (for it consists of twenty- 
two chapters, each complete in itself^ like 
artii'U's that might apiiear in the pages of 
this journal, and sometines contains minute 
descnplions that reiniinl ns of Balzac’s most 
liuislicd pictures), on rending it, the eliect 
}U‘odui*ed is lather that of listening to an 
eloquent iinprovisitoro, or Iteil Indian orator, 
than of perusing the work of a practised 
writei. JM. Tourglienief is familiar with 
nature, loves her, courts her m her coyest 
liiorneiiLs, and often betrays the secret charm 
of out-door life with a jiassionate warintli 
tliat would do honour to Audubon hiniscll ; 
while liis social jxisition as a biirine, or terri 
torial lord, eiialdes liim to give us traits of 
lim’siaii high life with the same leadiness 
that, bis sportsmanship introduces him to the 
interior of rustic huts. The writer is iin- 
jaactised, iuexperiericoil, new: and his ran- 
dom l(‘ava\s, thrown out from time to time in 
a Moscoviau literary periodical, excited 
attontioii by tlieir truth and frcslnn*ss. 
ITuitcd, they prove to c<uistitute one of those 
bohl, pojiular volumes, which reflect the tone 
of public feeling, and which succeed, making 
their way to the hearts of all, because the 
national mind volunteers itself as their insti- 
gator, accmnplice, and judge. M. Tourghc- 
incf shall s]icak for liimsclf in an eminently 
suggestive visit to a neighbour. 

About twenty versts from my estate, he 
writes, there resides an ex-ofliccr of the 
Guards, a handsome young gentleiiiau, with 
whom 1 am acquainted. His name is Arcadi 
Pavlyteh Peeiiotchkinc. His domain has 
the advantage over mine, in being, amongst 
other things, well stocked with game.. 'Jlie 
house in which my friend Poenotchkine 
resides was built after the plans of a French 
architect ; his people, from the first to the 
last, are clad in liveries according to the 
English style. He gives excellent dinners. 
He receivt'^ you in the most amiable manner 
— -and with all that, you do not visit him 
with hearty goodwill. He is fond of the 
prudent and the pc)sitlvc : he has received a 
perfect education, has served in the army, 


has received the polish of high society, and 
at present devotes his attention, with ni;u*ked 
Kiicoess, to matt(*rs of rural economy. Arcadi 
Pavlyteh, according to liis own proper siate- 
ment, is severe, but just ; he watclies closely 
over the welfare of his vassals, and if be 
cliastiscs them, it is the best proof of his 
alfection for them. “ They ai’e creatures 
whom you must treat exactly like children,” 
he says on such occasions ; “ for in fact they 
are grown up children, my dear fellow, and 
we must not forget to bear tliat in mind.” 
As to liimsidf, when he liappeiis to be placed 
in what lie calls the sad necessity of acting 
ligorously, lie abstains frpm any abrupt or 
angry inovenient, or even from raising his 
voici' . lie simj)ly extends his forelingcr, and 
says coldly to the culprit, “ 1 begged you, my 
dear man, to do so and so,” or, “ What is the 
matlei wdtli von. my friend ] Eecollect your- 
self.” Ills ieeth arc slightly clenched; his 
month eontvacU imiierceptilily^, and that 
is all. 

lie is above the middle height^ well-made 
and very good-looking ; he takes the greatest 
care of his bands and iiads ; his cheeks and 
lijis are resjihnideiit with hoaltli. He lauglis 
Irankly and heartily'. He dresses with iiili- 
nitc taste. He ])rocures a great (piantity of 
French books and publications of all kinds, 
without being a great reader the’more i’or that, 
and it is a.s much as ho has done if lie lias 
got to the end of the Wandering Jew. He 
IS ail excelhmt partner at cards. In short, 
Arcadi ]^avJytch passes for a highly civilised 
gentleman, and, with mothers who have 
(iaugliters to marry, for one of the most 
desirable matches in our whole “govern 
ment.” The ladies are mad after him, and, 
aboA'O all things, extol his inanncrs. He is 
admirably reserved, and lias tlie wisdom of 
the serpent; never has he Ix'on mixed up 
in any current bit of gossip. Jlc s]>cuds his 
winters at St. Petersburg. His house is 
marvellously well managed ; the veiy coach - 
men have felt his influence so comj ilctely, 
that they not only clean their harness ami 
dust their armiaks, but they cany tlieir 
refinement so far as to wasli their Hees 
every <lay, including the back of their ears 
and neck. Arcadi Pavlyteh’s people have a 
somewhat downcast look ; but in our darling 
Jlij.ssia it is jfot very’^ easy to distinguish 
inoroseness from mere sleepyhead ediiess. 

Arcadi Pavlyteh has a soft and unctuous 
way of speaking ; he cuts up his plirases with 
frequent pauses, and voluptuously stiains 
every word, curling it between his pufled-iq> 
moustaehlos. He is fond of seasoiiuig his 
dialogue with French expressions, such as 
“ Mais e’est impayable ! Mais comment 
done ! ” III spite of all that, ho has no 
attractions for me ; and were it not for the 
game of his woods and heaths, and fields, 
the probability is that we should forget each 
other. 

Notwithstanding the slight sympathy' wliich 
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I entertain for Arcadi Pavlytcli, I once liaf)- 
pened to paes tlie nisfht at liis house. Early 
the next morning I had the hoi*ses put to niy 
caltJehe, but he would not allow me to leave 
till I had breakfasted in the English style, 
and he dragged me into his cabinet. We had 
tea, cutlets, poached eggs, butter, lioney, 
Swiss cheese, and so on. Two white-gloved 
valets, silently, and ’with the greatest 
promptness, anticipated our slightest wishes. 
We 'w-ere seated upon a Peisian divan, — 
Arcadi Pavlyteh, in a heler<‘geneous Oriental 
Costume, sipped his tea, nibbled .a bit of some- 
thing, smiled, looked at Ins nails, smoked, 
tucked acusliion uiulor his arm, and appeared 
in the main to be in excellent good temper, 
lie soon made a serious attack upon the 
cutlets ami the cheese ; and, after having 
worked away at them like a man, he ^loured 
liiiasell out a glass of red wine, raised it to 
his lips, and knitted his brow% 

“ \Vliy has this wine not been warmed ?” 
he drily asked of one of the valets, who be- 
came confused, turned jxile, and. stood like a 
statue. “ 1 just ask you that question, m3 
dear It. How,” continued the young Seigneur, 
staring at the ])oor man witli wide-open eves 
The only motion the culpiit made was a 
sliglit twisting of the napkin whicli he held 
ill his hand. Under tlie weight of htscinalion, 
lie was unable to utter a syllable. Arcadi 
Pavlyteh lowered his forehead, and continued 
to gaze thoughtfully, but covertly, at his 
victim. 

“1 beg your pai'don, my dear sir,” he said 
to me with an amiable smile, laying his hand 
familiarly on my knee. He again gave the 
valet a silent stare. 

“Well! go!” he said, at last, rai.sing his 
eyebrows, and touching the spring of a small 
alarum bell, which 'was lollowed by the 
entrance of a stout, brown-faced man, with a 
low forehead and bloodshot cyei^, 

“ Get matters ready for Fedor,” said Arcadi 
Pavlyteh, with increasing laconism, and in a 
state of |>erfect self-command. 

The thickset man bowed, and left the 
room. No doubt tlie correction for which he 
had received the order was duly administered 
to the delinquent servant-mau. 

“ 'fhis is one of the aniioyaiices of country 
life,” said Arcadi, in laughing mood. “ But 
where are you going to ? Slop, stop ! sit 
down here.” 

“ No, indeed ; I am obliged to leave you. 
It is getting late.” 

“ To go shooting 1 Always shooting ! ’Tis 
quite a passion with you. In w^hich direction 
do you proi)OBc to staii ? ” 

“ forty versts off ; to Eeabovo.” 

“To ileabovo ! But then 1 will accom- 
pany you. iieabovo is only live versts from 
my estate of Chipilovka, and I have been 
intending to go there for some time past. 
Till to-day, T have not had a moment at 
liberty. It is a lucky accident. You can 
shoot to your heart’s content at Iieabovo, if 


such is y our wish, and in the evening you 
will be iny guest. We will have a good 
sii])fK‘r, for I will take the cook -with mo. I 
want to show you Chipilovka ; my moujiks 
(peasants) there, pay their taxes punctually. 

1 can’t understand how they make two ends 
meet ; but that ’s their affair. 1 must own that 
I have a hard-headed boiirmistcr (steward) 
over them ; quite a little statesman, on my 
word of honour. You will see what a lucky 
mortal I am.” 

It was impossible to refuse ; but instead of 
leaving at nine o’clock in the morning, it was 
two in tlie afteniooti before wo started. A 
sportsman will understand my impatience. 
Arcadi Pavlyteh took with him such a stock 
of linen, ])ro visions, clothe.s, cushions, per- 
fumes, ami divers “necessaries,” as would 
have sufficed an economical (rermau for a 
whole twelvemonth, supplying him stylishly 
and pleasantly too. At liisl we arrived, not 
at Reabovo, where J wanted to go,, but at 
Chii>ilovka. It was too late to tliink serion.sly 
of shoQting, so I consoled myself with the 
relleetion that what can’t be cured must bo 
endured. 

The cook had preceded ns by scvi'ral mi- 
nutes, I thought 1 could observe that he had 
already completed sundry arrangements, and 
e.speciaiJy that lie had giviMi notir-e oi our 
coming to the person wlio had tlie gro'^itest 
interest in being informed of it. At the gate 
of the village wo were met by the staroste 
(elder), ilic son of the bourmister, a vigorous 
red-headed iieasant, six feet higli, on horsi*- 
back, without a hat, dressed in his be^t 
ariuiak, which hung unfastened and danced 
in the air. 

“And where is Sophron'l” a.sked Arcadi 
Pavlyteh. 

The elder first of all dismounted, bowed 
very low, and muttered, “ili'alth, fatlior, 
Seigneur Arcadi Pavlyteh.” Then he raised 
his lieail, shaking liis locks to make them 
.stand upright, and said that Sojihron wa.s at 
Perof, but that ho had already been sent for 
to retuni immediately. ^ 

“ Very well ! Go behind the caleche, and 
follow us.” 

The elder, by way of politene.ss, led his 
liorse ten paces away from us to the border 
of the road, remounted, and trotted after up, 
cap in hand. We made our eiitiy into the 
village. 

The bourniister’s cottage was situated 
apart from the others, in the midst of a green 
and fertile liempfield. We halted at the enr ' 
trance of the courtyard. M. Pcenotchkirto 
rose, picturesquely threw aside his cloak, and 
stepped out of the calelche, serenely gazing 
around him. The bourraister’s wife advanced, 
bowing very low in front, and making a dead 
set at the hand of the master, wdm graciously 
allowed the good woman to kiss it as long as 
she pleased, and then mounted the three steps 
that led to the front door. The elder’s wife 
was waiting in a dark corner of the entrance, 
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bowing also very low, but without daring for 
a moment to aspire to the honour of kissing 
tiie hand. In what is called “ the cold 
thamber,” to the right of tlie entrance hall, 
two other women were busily engaged in 
carrying off all sorts of objects — empty jugs, 
old clothes, butter-i)ots, and a cradle wlierein, 
amidst a heap of rags, an infant reposed, as it 
seemed to me. Their w’ork ended, Arcadi 
Favlyich drove them out in a hurry, to seat 
himself on the bendi exactly under the holy 
pictures, which the common j>ooi)le never fail 
to salute, crossing themselves at the same 
time, whenever they enter any room wliat- 
soever. The drivers then biuuglit in the 
largo chests, the middle-sized trunks, and the 
little boxes. It is needless to Tueiitioii that 
they took infinite pains to niulile tlie sound 
<)f their footsteps. Once, when they stood a 
little on one side, I saw the bourmistre.ss 
uoisdessly pinch and beat some other woman, 
who ditl not dare to cry out Suddenly, we 
hemd the rapid rolling, as rupidly checked, of 
i\ ‘ tilcgiK!’’ wliKih stop|ied before the door, 
iiiid the bouriinster made his entrance. 

'i'he “ .st;i,tesman” of whom Ai’cadi Ravlytoh 
liad boasti'd was short, thickset, with broad ' 
shoulders, gi'isly hair, a red nose, small blut‘ | 
eyes, and a bea,rd slia|jed lik*' a itncised fa.n. | 
Nolo, by the way, that ever .since Rii.s.sia has j 
been ui exi'^iuico there has not been a single 
iii.^taiice of a man’s gnnving rich, without his j 
beard at tin* snine time becoming piopor- 
tionally broader and broader. VVe may I 
su]*j)o,se tliat tlie Rourmister had copiously' 
washed down his dinner at Rcrof. ills face ! 
sUcaincd with per.s[>iiation, and he arnelt of 
wine at ten paces’ distance. 

‘’Ah, you! our fathcr.s ! You, our beiie- 
f ictors ! ” said the cunning fellow, ni a droll j 
Suit of chant, using the plmal form to show 
his greater resi>cct, and speaking in .such a 
ton(‘ of emotion, that 1 expected every mo- 
ment to see him burst into tears. “ You li.ave 
come to us at last ! YYiur hand, father, 3'our 
hand ! ” he added, protruding his thick lips to 
their utmost stretcii. 

Arcadi Pavlyteh allowed his hand to be 
kissed, and said, quite caressingly: ‘‘Well, 
brotl.er Sophrou, how do our aflairs go 
on 1 ” 

“ Ah, you, our fathers ! ” Sophron replied. 
“ And how should they go on otherwise than 
well, when you, our father’s, our benefactors, 
deign by yonr pre.scnce to enlighten our poor 
lil tie village ? Oh ! I am happy to my dying 
day. Thanks lo God, Arcadi Pavlyteh, all 
goes well. All goes well that belongs to your 
grace.” 

After a minute’s silence devoted to mnte 
contein2)lalion, the “statesman” sighed en- 
thusiastically, and, as if carried away by 
suddiui insj>iration (with which a strong dose 
of ardent spirits might have something to do), 
he again solicited the lordly hand, and chanted 
with greater vehemence than before : “ Ah, 
you I our fathers and benefactors ! I am mad 


with delight ! I can scarcely believe my eyes 
I that it is you, our fathers, our — ” 

The scene was well acted. Arcadi Pavlyteh 
looked at me, smiled slightly, and asked me 
in French, “ l.s it not touching ? ” 

“ Ah ! Arcadi Pavlyteh/’ resumed the 
bourmister; “what will become of you liere? 

J ust now, I think, you thoroughly vex me ; 
you did not let mo know that you were 
coming. How will you contrive to pass the 
night, gracious Heaven ? This is a dusty, 
dirty hole — ” 

“ No matter, Sophron ; no matter,” replied 
Arcadi Ihivlytch with a smile. “ We are well 
enough here.” 

“ W ell ! our cherished fathei^ ; well ! yes ; 
but for whom ? For us clod-lio])2>ors, well 
enough, but for you ! Ah ! uuv fathers — 
ah ! our benefactoi*s, excuse a poor imbecile. 
Y es ; 1113^ brain is turned inside out —Father of 
Heaven ! inside out — 1 am crazy with excess 
ofjoy.” 

8u2)2«‘r was serveil : Arcadi Pavlyteh sa.i 
I down to suj)per. The old man soon tnr^ied 
his son out of the room, because hf exhaled 
too 2>otcnt a rustic odour, according to the 
I’ennirk of the father himself, who stood like 
an automaton three or four 2‘accs away from 
the ta,blc. 

“Well, old fellow! have you settled wiili 
the neighbours about the boundary?” asketl 
M. Foi'uotchkinc. 

“Settled, btlrinc, settled — thanks to thee, 
to Uiy name. I’he day before yosterd.i)^ we 
signed the agreement. Tlie kldynovski, at 
first, made a groat many objecuons ; they 
demanded this, and that, and sound-hiiig 
besides, and lloaveu knows what. Dogs, poor 
2)e02>lc, fools as they are ! Rut wo, lather, 
thanks to tby generosity, we have — satisfied 
Nicolas N icoiacvitch. We acted according to 
thy instructions, bik'inc — as thou hnst said, 
we have done — yes ; we have arranged and 
lini.shed all, according to thy will, as re2)orted 
by Egor Drnitritcli.” 

“Egor delivered in his reiiort,” said Arcadi 
Pavlytcli, majestically ; “ and now are you 
sati.sfied ? ” 

Sophron only waited for such a word to 
intone jifresh his “ Ah ! you, our fathers, 
our savioui’s and benefactors ! ah ! wc iiray 
the Lord God for you night and day. Doubt- 
less, we have Hut little land here.” 

“ Good, good, So2)hron,” said Pecnotchkine, 
“I know you are a devoted servant, and — 
what does this year’s threshing produce ?” 

“ Tlie threshing ? it is not altogether satis- 
factory. Rut allow me, our good fathers, 
Arcadi Pavlyteh, to anno nice to you a little 
matter which has befallen us unexpectedly.” 
Here he drew near to M. Pocuotchkiric, 
leiinod forward obliquely, and, winking his 
eye, said, “ A dead body has been found tqion 
our laud.” 

“ How did that happen ? ” 

“ Ah ! our fathers, 1 ask the s.amc que.slion ; 1 
it must have been done by some enemy. It 
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is fortunate that it lay upon the very verge 
of our estate, near a lield which belongs 
to oilier people. I cleverly caused the corpse 
to be transported to the neighbour’s laud. I 
posted a sentinel a little way off, and enjoined 
him to keep the .strictest silence. I then went 
to the head of tlie iiolice, gave information in 
my own way, and left him with a slight token 
of gratitude fur the injury which he docs not 
do us. By Our Lady, bfirine, my plan 
answered ; the corpse remained hanging 
round our neighbour’s neck. You know that 
on such an occasion as this two hundred 
roubles (more than thirty pounds) have no 
n]ore effect than a penny roll of the finest 
flour has on the apjietite of a starving man.” 

M. Poeuotchkine laughed at liis hour- 
mister’s exploit, and said to me in French 
several times, pointing to him with a motion 
c ( the head,“ VVlnit a jolly fellow ! Isn’t he ?” 

The nh^'ht came, the table was removed, 
and some hay brought in. The valet dc 
j cliamhi’e an’.snged two bods, covering them 
I ]>roT)erly with sheets and pillows. Arcadi, 
bef()»’^' going to aleej), enumerated the admi- 
rable qualities of the Iluasian jiejisantry, 
adding that ever since Sophron had been 
manager he had never lost a farthing of in- 
come from this estate. 

Next morning we rose early. I had in- 
tend etl to go to Ifeabovo ; but Arcadi Pav- 
lytch testilied a groat desire to show me his 
pro])erty, and induced me to remain. 1 con- 
fess 1 was curious to witness with my own 
eyes the proofs of the great talents of the 
statesniiui whose name was Sopliron the bour- 
mistcr. He soon appeared before us. He 
was still dressed in a blue armiak with a red 
girdle. He was less talkative than the day 
before : he watched his master with piercing 
' attention : he answered cleverly, and in jueper 
terms. We inspected the barns, the .shcep- 
I fold, the outhouses, the windmill, the stables, 
the kitcheii-gju’den, and the hemp- fields ; all 
was really m excellent order. The wan 
countenances of the moujiks were in truth 
the only thing with which 1 could as yet find 
fault. Arcadi Pavlyteh was delighted ; he 
exjilained to me, in French, the advantages 
of the system of ‘‘ obroc ” (personal tax), and 
gave advice to the bou muster as to the best 
way of planting potatoes and physicking 
cattle. kSophron listened attentively, and 
sometimes even ventured to differ, for he had 
discarded yesterday’s devoted adulation, and 
stuck to the text ih(it the estate must be 
increased, because the soil was bad. Buy 
more land, then, — ^in my name,” answered 
Arcadi Pavlyteh ; “ I have no objection.” To 
which Sophrou made no other answer than 
to close his eyes in silence, and stroke his 
beard. With regard to sylviculture, M. 
P6en6tchkine followed Itussian notions;' He 
told me an anecdote, which he thought very 
amusing, —of a facetious country geiitlemau, 
who, in order to make his head forester un- 
derstand that it is not true that the more 


I you styp a wood, the better it will sprout 
I again, — robbed him, at a single pluck, of half 
the beard that grew on his chin. 

In other respects, I cannot say that either 
Ai'cadi Pavlyteh or Sophron were opposed to 
all innovation and improvement. They took 
me to see a winnowing-machine, which they 
had recently procured from Moscow ; but if 
Sophron could have foreseen the nntoAvard 
event which awaited ns there, he would 
certainly have deprived us of this latter 
spectacle. 

A few paces from the door of the barn 
where the machine was at work, stood two 
peasants, — one an old man of seventy, the 
other a lad of tweni}^, both dressed in shirts 
made of odd scraps of cloth, both wearing a 
girdle of rope, and with naked feet. Tlie 
elder, with gaping mouth, and convulsively 
clenched fists, w^as trying to drive them away, 
and would probably have succeeded if wo had 
remained mueh longer in the barn. Arcadi 
Pavlyteh knit his brow.s, lui his li]), and 
walked straight to the group. The two 
peasants cast thorasels^es at his feet, 

“ What do 3 0U want ] Sju'ak ! ” ho 
said, in a severe and somewhat nasal voice. 

The poor creatures exchanged looks, awl 
could not utter a woid ; their eyes winked as 
if they were dazzled, and their ivh]»iratiuii was 
accelerated. 

“Well, what is the matter?” rcsnmVd 
Arcadi Pavlyteh, immediately tuining round 
to Sopliron. “ To what family do they be- 
long ? ” 

“ To the Tol>() 16 if family,” answered the 
boiirmister slowly. 

“What do you want, then ? IJave you no 
tongue 1 Sjieak, old man ; what would )ou 
have ? ” He added j “ You have notliiug to 
be frightened at, imbecile.” 

The old man stretched forward his bron;''e(l 
and wi-inkled neck, moved his thick blue lifis, 
and said, in a bleating voice : “ Come to our 
aid, iny Seigneur ! ” 

And again he fell with his forehead to the 
ground ; the young man acted nearly in the 
same way. Arcadi Pavlyteh gravely regarded 
their bended necks ; then changing the posi- ' 
tion of his legs and his head, he said, “AVliat 
is the matter ? Of wliom do you complain ? 
Let us sec all about it.” 

“ Pit}'', my Seigneur ; a moment’s breathing- 
time. We are tortured ; we are ” 

“ Who tortures you ? ” 

“Sophron Jakovlitcli, the boiirmister.” 

“ Your name 1 ” said my comjianiou, after 
a moment’s silence. 

“ Anthippe, my Seigneur.” 

“ And the other f ” 

“ He is my son, Seigneur.” 

Arcadi Pavlyteh was again silent, twisting 
his moustache. At last he added, “Well, and 
iu what way has he tortured you so cruelly ? ” 
And he haughtily regarded the wretched 
man, looking down between the tufts of hia 
moustache. 
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i My Seigneur, he has completely stripped 
I and ruined us. Contrary to every regula- 
I lion, he has compelled two isf my sons to 
I enlist out of their turn, and now he is going 
to rob me of the third. No later than yester- 
day, he carried off my last cow ; and his 
grace, the elder, who is indeed his son, has 
beaten my housewife. Ah ! good Seigneur ! 
Do not permit him to make an end of ns.” 

M. P6cnotchkine was extremely embar- 
rassed ; he coughed three or four times, and 
then, with a discontented air, irnpiired of the 
bourmisLer, in an under tone, what he ought 
to think ot such an allegation. 

“ lie is a drunkard, sir ; ” replied the 
.bourrnistcr, with insolent assurance ; “ a 

drunkard and an idler. He does nothing. 
• For the last live years he has not been able to 
])ay his back reckoning.” 

I “ tiophron Jakovlitch has paid for me, my 
Seigneur, ’ replied the old man. “This is the 
' liflli veai‘ in whieh he has paid instead of me ; 
and, as he p.'iys for me, he has treated me as 
bis pledge, his own proper slave, my good 
Si'ignenr, and ” 

“Dnt all that does not ex])1ain the reason of 
the dehcil,” saitl INI. Foenote-hkine, with ani- 
mation. 'I’hc old man bowled his head. — “ You 
' diiiiic, <loirt you '? Voii haunt the publie- 
! houses The old man opened his lips to 
himsell. — “i know >ou,” continued 
7\ieadi Pavlyteh. “You pass your time in 
• Irinking and in hloopiiig on the stove ; and 
, the iiuliistnous peasant has to answer for 
[ y»»u, to — ” 

I -‘And, besides, ho is ill-behaved,” added 
the 'oournnsler, without scrupling to behave 
ill liimself by presuming to intornipt his 
ma Ut. 

/ “ lll-beliaveil, of course ! it is alw^ays so ; I 

! liave often made the same observation. The 
I lazy follow indulges in dissipation and imd 
; language the whole year through, and then, 
one (lay, he throws himself at his Seigneur’s 
; feet.” 

I “My good Seigneur,” said the old man 
I with an accent of fearful despair, “in the 
, name nf God, rescue us from this man. And 
I he cal In me ill-behaved, besides ! I tell you 
' befoiv' Heaven that I cannot exist any longer. 
Sophron J akovlitch has taken a spite against 
iue. Why ] Who can say ? He has ruined, 

,! crushed, and utterly destroyed me. This is 
! my last child. Well ! ” — A tear ran down 
the old man’s yellow and wrinkled cheeks. 

I “ In the name of Heaven, ray good Seigneur, 

I come to our aid.” 

I “ And we are not the only people whom he 
; persecutes,” said the younger peasant, 
j Arcadi Pavlyteh took lire at this word from 
j , the poor lad, who had hitherto kept so quiet. 

“And who asked you any questions ? Tell 
pie that. 4Iow dare you speak before you 
are spoken to 1 What floes all this mean ? 
Hold your tongue ; hold your tongue ! Good 
I God ! this is a regular revolt. °But it will 
not answer to revolt against me. I will ” — 1 


Arcadi Pavlyteh was about to make some 
hasty movement of which he would ha^e re- 
pented afterwards, but he probably remem- 
bered that I was present, for he restrained 
himself, and stuck his hands in his pockets. 
He said to me in French, “ I beg your par- 
don, my dear fellow,” with a forced smile and 
in an undertone. “It is the wrong side of the 
tapestry, the reverse of tlie medal.” He con- 
tinued in Eussian, addressing the serfs, but 
without looking at them, “ Very well ; very 
well. I shall take my measures. Very well, 
go ! ” (The peasants did not stir). “ Very j 
well, I tell you. Take yourselves off. I tell 
you I shall give m}*^ orders. Begone.” 

Arcadi turned his back, mutter ing the 
words, “ Nothing but unpleasantnesses,” and 
strode off to the bourmister’s house, who 
followed him. 

A couple of hours after this scene, I was at 
Ecabovo ; ami there, taking for my comjiauion 
one Aripadiste, a iieasant, whom 1 knew, I 
jiromised to devote myself enlircly to sport. 
Hi) to the moment of my dep.irture, M. 
lA‘enotchkine ajipeared to be sulky with 
Sophion. I could not help thinking that I 
had yielded extremely mal h pri>i»oH to the 
invitation to stoj) and inspect, that morning. 
Whether J would or not, the thought was so 
comjdetely uppermost in my mind, that while 
journeuiig with Anpadisto I said to liim a 
few words on the subject of M. Pdenotchkine 
and the Ghipilovka serfs, and asked him if ho 
knew tiie hoiinnister of the estate. 

“Sophron Jacovlitcli, you mean.” 

“Yes ; what sort of man is he ? ” 

“ He is not a man, he is a dog, and so bad 
a dog that from here to Koui'sk you w^ould 
not hml his equal.” 

“ Ecally ? ” 

“Ah, sir, Ghipilovka has only the -appear- 
ance of belonging to — to this — never mind 
his Christian names” — (in Ivussia, a person’s 
Christian name and that of his father are 
used together, whenever it is wished to speak 
res])ectfuily to, or of, any person : their sup- 
pression is e([uivaleiit loan insult) — “to this 
M. P6enotehkiue. He is not the owner : the 
real oAvner is Sophron only.” 

“Do you think soj” 

“ He has converted Ghipilovka into a life- 
estate of his own. Fancy that there is not a 
single peasant there who is not in delit to 
him up to the neck. He, therefore, has them 
all under his thumb. He employs them as 
he will, docs what lie chooses with them, and 
makes them his tools and drudges.” j 

“ 1 am told they are pinched for room, — I 
that the estate is not large enough.” ; 

“Are we ever short of laud or room in 
these districts ? Sophron traffics in land, in 
horses, in cattle, pitch, rosin, butter, hemp, 
and a hundred other articles. He is clever, 
very clever ; and isn’t he rich, the brute ? 
But he is mad about threshing. He is a dog, 
a mad dog, and not a man. I tell you again, , 
he is a ferocious brute.” 
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“ But wliy do not the peasants make a com- 
plaint to their real Seigneur ?” 

“ Ah, bLt, tke Seigneur pockets his revenue, 
—the payment is exact, and ho is satisfied. 
In ciise of complaint, what will he do i He 
will say to the complainant, ‘ Take yourself 
off, — begone ! If not, Sophron will know the 
reason why. Make yourself scarce ; other- 
wise, he will settle your business, as ho has 
settled So-and-so’s and So-aud-Su’s.’ ’* 

I briefly told bim what 1 had seen that 
morning respecting Anthippe and his son. 

“ Well,” said Anpadiste, “ Sophron will 
now devour the old man. lie will suck the 
marrow out of his bones. The elder will 
address him in no better language than 
blows of the fist. Poor man I five or six 
yeai*s ago, he resisted Sophron about some 
trifle, in the presence of others, and some 
words passed between them which rankled 
in the hoiirinister’s heart. That was quite 
enough. Ho began by annoying him ; after- 
wards he pressed him closer ; . and now he is 
gnawing Iqm to the very bone, execrable 
scoundrel that he is ! ” 

RUINED BY RAILWAYS. 

The man was a tall, tliin figure, dressed 
in black, rather worn, but neatly brushed, 
with an ill-washed white neckcloth. Over 
all, he wore a shabby sort of camlet 
cloak. He was continually busy making 
calculations with a short stump of pencil on 
the back of a bundle of papers. From time to 
time he took snuff iu a rapid nervous way, 
from a once handsome, much worn Scotch box. 

He said — and as he spoke he shivered 
with cold ; for he had no great coat or rail- 
way wrapper, and the second class cariiagc 
in which we were travelling had a liole in 
the floor — It is very hard tliat it should 
have hapjiened to me. I liave alway.s been 
careful : I never wasted a penny in my life. 
No, no ! they cannot say it was extravagance 
tliat ruined me. Why, sir, until this wretched 
buaines.s, I never liad a debt in my life — paid 
on the nail, and made up ray cash-book 
every night before I went to bed. It seems 
only the other (hay — although it’s fifteen 
years ago — that my poor father gave me a 
bright, new sovereign, because I had saved 
ten shillings in ray money-box, while my 
brother J ack — he enlisted soon after, and was 
killed in the Battle of Moodkee — had only 
threepence, and owed a tick to the tart- 
woman. 

No, gentlemen (he continued, after we had 
shown our tickets at the Bilbury junction — 
hLs was a free pass) I have always been pru- 
dent. Many a time have I had a shilling 
from my undo Bullion for repeatiug poor 
Robin’s maxims. “ Take care of the jience, 
my boy,” he used to say, “ and the pounds 
will take care of themselves.”— A shilling 
saved is a shilling got,” He promised to 
leave me his fortune ; and lie would — 


only, you see, being persuaded by his most 
respectable acquaintance, he put all his 
money into the Real del Monte at five 
hundred pounds premium, when they went 
down to fifty shillings, there was only 
tluHy pounds balance after paying the 
brokers. 

1 was apprenticed, when I left school, to 
old Alderman Drabble, who began life with 
half-a-crown, and was considered worth at 
least a plum; He did a great business with 
the West Indies, and there was not a man 
more respected in Mudborough, where he 
lived. For he did not spend above three 
hundred pound ary ear, and always had ten 
thousand ready to invest at a short date on 
security of produce — rsugar, coflee, or tobacco — 
at proper interest, commission, and expenses. 

Well, I worked there early and late. When 
I was out of my time, he offered me a part- 
nerbliip— not much of a share, to be sure : 
not more thmi I could have got as cashier 
anywhere else ; but then ho liintcd that T 
should have all the busiiies.s when he died. Ho 
used to say tluise \vei*e fools thax retiivtl from 
business — that there w^as no amusement like 
making “money — money, more racaiey, my 
boy !” So he took mo as a young partner, that 
he might work less and make more. Ho got 
me cheap enough. 

When 1 was an apprentii'c J used to be 
very fond of jiretty Lucy (h-adlcy, our 
surgeon’s dauglitor. I often talked of marry- 
ing her as soon as I was in busiiicRs for 
myself ; fur we Inad been cliildren togc'thcr, 
and she was the nicest little creature 1 over 
saw. But of course I was not going to h<* 
such a fool as to marry a pig in a }>oko ; so 1 
got my mother to sound the doctor, and liiid 
out wliat he was g(»ing to give her. Would 
you believe it, I never could make out 
whether it was his extravagance — he al- 
ways had hot suppers — or liis mranness : he 
actually declared he could only aflbrd to give 
his three girls live hundred pound a-piece. 
Well, you see, that would not do for me. So 
I began to listen to my father — who talked 
a great deal about saving money ; al- 
! though I found after all that he spent 
most of his fortune in Ibreign Lottery 
tickets. He used to say, when I spoke of 
Lucy, “ Ben, my boy, take my word for it, 
beauty ’a only skin deep. Depend upon it 
there’s nothing like a good balaiioc in the 
bank for making married life happy. Stick- 
up to the alderman’s daughter.” 

Now Rebecca Drabble was not exactly my 
fancy. She was rather older than I was, 
and bony and yellow, and you always heard 
her flagging the maids. But when 1 told my 
father that, he said ; “ Ah, Ben, my boy, the 
chink of the money will drown her scolding ; 
besides, if she does scold the maids, she 
won’t scold you.” 

Well, I dropped poor Lucy; she after- 
wards married young C’harles Rally. He was 
first mate of the Golden Grove i he’s captain 
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and a great ship-owner now ; they keep thoir 
own carriage, while I am obliged to travel 
third class — when T can’t get a free- 
pass. I married Kebecca. The alderman 
was quite agreeable. He said, “ Benjamin, 
I shan’t give my daughter any fortune. 
AVhen I miirried my Eebecca I had but thirty 
shiUings a week, and she’d saved a hundred 
pound. Now, you’ll have all Rebecca’s 
savings ; I allow her twenty pounds a year 
for clothes and pocket money, and when 
1 die you’ll have sometlxing handsome.” 

1 didn’t much Hke this. Jt wasn’t what 
my hither planned for me ; but, if I gave 
it up, 1 knew 1 could not live in Mud- 
.borougli. Old Drabble would have made it 
too hot for me. So i married her. 

1 began to repent the day after, and have 
repented ever since. JVIy father's was a careful 
house: bread and milk for breakfast, or por- 
ridge ; roa^^t or boiled and pudding for dinner ; 
and glass of grog on Sundays. But there it was 
moio talk than anything else. Rebecca used 
to make me live on herrings and sprats, 
and iieveT bought any meat but .sticking- 

i >ioccs. She used to <lino by herself, before 
came home, on some little nicety. 

Al'l'U* we wer(j married ilio Alderman got 
into the liabit of going to London a good deal 
to see about iiivestinents, leaving us to take 
car«*of his Jiouse. Hc! left nothing in it but 
the furniture ; so we did not save much by 
that. One day' news came from his London 
broker that he had fallen down dead at tlie 
fhiiUvay Hotel. 1 can’t say 1 was much 
frctled by th(3 news. No more was Kebocca, 
foi’ be was a tiresome stingy old man. I went 
dc\»’ii to ’Change that day )>ietty proud. 
1J< w they did llock round and shake 
me by the hand, and condole and eoii- 
gratulate me, and pay me flom])limciits. 1’liore 
Were a dozen of the first merchauta asking 
my advice. 

I went up to town in a new suit of blade, 
out of turn, for it was my rule to make a suit 
last twelve months. When TfounJ the — would 
you believe it? — the old villain was married a 
^icond time, had a wife and a ymimg family liv- 
ing in a house close to the London station. He 
had left all his money — it w'as not so much 
by half as people thought — to the young 
brats. Their mother was a turnpike gate- 
keeper’s daughter, young enough to be his 
granddaughter. So wc got nolliing except 
five thousand pounds settled strictly on 
Rebecca. To add insult to the injury, he said, 
in his will “ as my son-in-law is so frugal and 
industi'ious he will not want money so much 
as my helples.=! babes.” 

I had no peace after this happened at home, 
for Rebecca would have it that it was all my 
fault. 

However* in spite of everything— althougli 
my friends looked very oold on me when I 
came back, and Alderman Tibbs, and tljo 
groat Mr. Glight, of the fii-m Olight, Ribs, 
Mid Bibbfl, treated me as if I had swindled 


them by accej^ting an invitation to dinner 
sent on the strength of the report that Mr. 
Drabble had left us an immense fortune, — 
I did manage to make money. 1 had saved 
a nice little capital, and made some very 
pretty hits in underwriting ; for 1 thoroughly 
understood ships. People used to say, “as 
safe as Ben Balance ; ” “ Balance knows 
which side his bread is buttered or ‘^you 
can't come Yorkshire over Mr. Balance.” 
“He can see tlu-ou^di you, can Yialance.” 

I do believe 1 should have made a yduto. 
perhaps have been mayor, and even kiiiglited; 
tliough, to be sure, having always a delicate 
digestion, and never able to drink inure than 
one pint (if port wine, I could scarcely liavc 
been qualified to stand in the shoes of our true 
blue fivft-bottle man, hJir Peter Curie}’;, wdio 
was knigliti'd in esfiecial compliment to the 
Ojiorto interest. Often and often 1 used to sit 
and think what a fool my uncle w^as, for not 
realising when he could have matle thirty 
tljousand })onnds l>y the Beal del Monte 
shares tlnit I had to sell foi* thirty ]>ounds, 
and that nothing would incline nn* to take a 
share in aiiytlnng. When the railway 
fever broke out, I was worth at least ten 
thousand ]ioand. 

At first I took no notice of all that Avas 
in the newspapers. 1 joined the steady 
set in the reading-room in laughing at tlio 
young fellows who w^ore so de(‘p and hot 
sjieeidatiiig, and flying by express trains up 
and down to and from Loudon. But pre- 
seiiUy one frif'iid, and then another, dropped 
into the stream, and then came to tell me 
i liow much they liad made. Tlu're was 
I young Sploshton, not in business above 
I six months, who realised a litlhj for- 
tune in six wTcks — married the giil he 
had been engaged to for three }e:irs, and 
actually bought a small estate and i-elirod 
from business. He lives on it now. There 
was young Tandem tit ; he luul been so wild 
his friends had sent liirn to America, Ho 
returned in liis sliirt-sleeves, and w'as obliged 
to borrow a crown piece of ilio station- 
master at Bootlem to bring him to his 
father’s house. Ho set up as a share-broker — > 
the second ever kupwn in the town ; the 
other, old Foggerton, only dealt in go- 
vernment stocky The first year T.uidointit 
opened a good amount with Gliglit, Ribs and 
Bibbs, — drovehis mail phaeton, and gave upon 
chain pague lunches to his customers. There 
was Alderman Cohalt, who went up to town 
to his son’s w'edding, met an engineer in the 
train, and, from his information, made five 
thousand pounds in one transaction. It was no 
use shutting your ears; these stories were 
dinned into your ears every day — even the 
women talked |/>f them. I made my two 
pounds, or five, and sometimes ten pounds 
a day, by my business. But when in every 
shop and every counting-house, and on 
’Change, at all hours we heard of thousands 
and tens of thousands made in a stroke of a pen, 
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and saw men and bo) s of yesterday springing 
into im]^ortaiice in close consultation with 
oiir steady old bankers, it was im]K)Ssible 
not to feel discontented. I rcpeatt‘d to my- 
self all the cautious proverbs — “Slow and 
sure “More haste worse speed “What’s 
earned over the devil’s back is spent,” &c. ; 
and then met some one whom I had considered 
a stupid fellow, who would stop me to show 
a letter of allotment he was going to sell tor 
ever so many hundred pounds. 

I could not help imjiarting my discontent 
one day to Joseph Sleekleigli, the cashier of 
the chief bank atMudborough. Sleckleigh was 
■dejicon of our chapel, universally considered a 
safe, steady man of business, and the future 
manager of the Joint Stock Bank whenever 
old Dnnimy, who had held it f¥om the 
commencement, died. To this Sleckleigh 
ans\Yered, “ AVcll, if wo were to do anything, it 
ought to be on a large scale. These allot- 
ments are but paltry affairs for men hke you 
and mo.” 

A few Sundays after this conveisation, 
Sleckleigh called upon mo, and said, as soon 
as we were alone in the garden, “B, are 
you ready to go into a really good thing on 
a large scale ? Are you prepared, in fact, to 
back your luck, and make a fortune ? Be- 
cause, if you are, I liave a chance for you.” 

1 told him how , disai>l>ointcd 1 had lieen 
by my father-in-law’s infaiiious deception, j 
So he went on to say, “ You know my 
nephew, young Tom Slum, who returned 
from Australia the other day.” 

“Yes, of course; always smoking cigars, 
dnves hired tandems, goes to races with 
prize-fighters. I have seen liini, and could 
never understand how a respectable man like | 
you could hyve such a young ruflian for lus 
iieidiew.” 

“ Wcdl well,” said Sleekloigh, “ he is r.ather 
wild, but not such a fool as he semus. Tfe 
now and then collects information worth 
having, for the bank ; and, although of coiir.se 
I can't receive him at my own house, 1 do 
meet him occasionally. Tom lias a secret that 
may be worth a hundred thousand. Think 
of that. So make up your mind. Will you 
go in with me into the speculation?” 

After further consultation, I consented to 
draw a check in four figure.^; he tlien con- 
fided to me that Sluia had been making love 
to the good-looking housekeeper of Aider- 
man ilugg/A widower, and chairman of the 
Pinnacle Junction Railway, and tliat he, or 
ratlier she for him, had discovered that a 
secret plan was nearly completed, for buying 
the Granite Valley Continuation in ten per cent 
iitook ; indeed, Mrs. Jenny had somehow or 
other got possession of the tom jiieces of the 
original draft memorandum,|jprcpfired at a 

E rivate dinner between the alderman and 
lawyer Cockle. 

To cut a long story short, I was tempted 
to go into the affair. I went to the London 
broker who had always bought CoiisoIb 


for me, quietly collected shares, and made 
large time bargains in the Granite Valley 
Continuation, then at fifty per cent discount. 
In three weeks we divided nearly a Inindrcd 
thousand pounds ! Yes, you may stare, a 
hundred thousand poniuls. "I’lie news of the 
amalgamation came out in less than a week 
.after I had operated. Up went the shares ; 
two hundred per cent premium ; the direc- 
tors who, in conserpience of our getting 
into tbo .secret, had not made quite a.s much 
as they expected, took the jmblic while it 
was in the liumour, and issued a lot of 
new extension sliares. Of eour.se we got 
our quota, and there was another famous 
pull. My total third came to thirty-two 
thousand pounds, iiineieen shillings, and 
fourponce. , , 

You can't expect that I was going to att^^d . 
to my beggarly business after that. 
this coup liaving been ellecteil by me , 
ostensibly, gave me an immense repuw&,' 
among the most kimwing liamls as^.shaijjl' 
man of bus'm'ss, — they never gues^^d how 1 
I got my infonaation, and I was Ovei^^Tielmed 
wdth offers ol shares in good tilings, with 
.so.ats in provisional committees, be'^ih's being 
consulted about plans for all sorts.».bf umliT- 
takings. 1 never knevv befote l|ow rpiick, 
how intelligent 1 was. I h.ad betJn noled on 
oiir little 'Change for the dee^Jed wity in 
which I underwrote a doubtful ship ; in my 
new line this served mo wondeiTully, 1 
dined with a great Last Jndian, and got a 
letter of introduction whitili gave mo 
hundred shai*es in the celebrated I'luijaub 
and Cape Comorin Railw^ay, — depodt live 
shillings, 1 suhl them the day following, for 
twelve ]>ounds ]>ruiiiiim. 1 was a dir<‘( tor of 
tJie Great Aletropolis and Mud borough 
Direct; of the (freat Metrojiolis and Coal- 
boi'o’ Direct,, and half-a-dozen other great 
projects. AV^c brought tliem all out at ten 
pounds premium and every director had a thou- 
sand shares. AYe were quite above anything 
atle.ss than ten pounds premium, and the (Joal- 
boro’ we brought out at twenty-five pounds. 
When I think that all the Dii'ccts but 
one liave been wound up with a lieavy 
lo.ss ; that the Bunjaubs have been sold at 
two shillings and sixpence discount, and that 
the lines at work which were at two hundred 
and fifty pounds are now at ninety pounds 
each — it drives mo almost mad. 

I got into a completely new line of life 
and set of society, instead of the aldermen 
whom I used to think it a great honour to dine 
with. I wa.s intimate with lords and JM.P’s. 
Our Direction Boards were regular happy 
families. No prejudices, politics, or religmn, 
or rank, or birth prevailed there. We fiad 
Lord Jennet, who came in with William the 
Conqueror, and Trimmer the bailker, whose 
father kept a gin-shop ; and Muggins, who 
had been on tiie turf, but found the Stuck 
change more profitable; the Honourable 
Peter Plaudit, M.P., the celebrated radical 
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philaiitlirojjist, and the Honourable Au^stus 
lie Brubbei* Eleecy, son of the Duhe of 
Woolley, the celebrated protectionist. 

We used to meet about twelve o’clock, 
and have a little champagne lunch ; per- 
haps a basin of turtle, and then settle the 
allotments and the premiums. We had our 
expenses paid, including boxes at the Opera, 
and broughams for those who liked them. I 
didn’t. I used to go to my lodgings in Blow- 
j hard Square — a guinea a week, including 
I bed and lu’cakfast — and calculate my profits, 
j I’ve got the book now. Of course it was 
nothing to anybody if T chose to save my 
allowance of five guineas a day. 

We thought nothing of a hundred thousand 
' ’ pounds more or less in those days. 1 re- 
' member well, just b(ifore we started the 
Joint Stock Bank Ooinjiany of Mexico, Meso- 
' i>otamia, and New Zealand, that Peter 
M ‘Crawley (the celebrated ship-owner .and 
]»atriot — it was before lie got into Pai liament), 
' made such an excellent thing by — wo tossed 
up wliether the capital should be one million 
or live hiiiidreil thoiusand pounds, and the 
million won. We brought that out at two 
' liounds dejiosit, and five pounds premium, 
it went down the following year to one 
pound discount, when l\r‘Crawlev bought up 
Jill the shares lie could, brok(‘ up the undcr- 
takyig, and got one pound fifteen shillings 
for every one of tlieni. 1 lost thousands by 
’ mine. 

Jhit to return to my partners in the first 
transaction. Young Slum went to Lond.oii 
immediately : lie tra velled up in the same train 
with the Honourable Constantino Cudlip, 
w’ho had just been obliged to leave Fizzington 
VW'ils alter an unsuccessful attack on an 
heiress. Cudlip borrowed a thousand pounds 
1 of Slum, introduced him into some of the 
best society at Hyde Piu'k Corner, and m.ido 
, him a member of the Itaflie and Kiot Club. 

So Slum drove a four-in-hand di-ag — divided 
I his time between Capel Court an<l the 
I Corner,” and took up his aboile at the Gin 
; Sling Hotel, in Cariboo Square, <loiug the 
same business that i did, but in quite a differ- 
ent style; — where 1 spent a shilling he 
spent a hundred pounds. It was astonishing 
i how Teddy Slum — ho called himself Fitz 
i Teddingtoii Slum — was altered, what with 
his clothes and his ways; the station-mas- 
ter would never have known him ; I never 
altered. 

As lor Sleekleigli he left the Bank — set up 
as a sharebroker and had all the best people 
in the county for his customers. Besides the 
bankers and merchants, there were old ladies 
and parsons in crowds, who sold out of consols, 
called in mortgages and brouglit their money 
to lay out as he pleased, and he made it a 
lavour to t^^ko it. 

I can’t make you believe what I was worth 
at one time. I know I staid at home one 
Sunday, and calculated by the premiums on 
tlie share-lists sent down on Saturday night 


f that I was worth half a million, good. I de- 
termined to retire at a million. Here the 
narrator seized a wedge of pork-pic which the 
young woman who sat opposite to us kindly 
offered to him, and went on masticating and 
talking at the same time. 

Ah, I was happy then, although I lived 
in a fever. I did not wjisLo my money 
as Slum did. My bankers never kept me 
waiting ; I was shown into their parlour the 
moment I appeared. In niy old black pocket- 
book I used to keep a bundle of notes, 
buttoned in a packet close over my heart, 
and a score of sovereigns in my breeches 
j)ocket. I was never dull while I could 
jingle them. To be sure I was not quite 
hai)py at home. Rebecca was never the 
best of tempers — used to worry and nag 
me out of luy life to give her a carriage, ;ind 
til is and that and the otlier, and to move to 
a better bouse, although J bad never seen the 
colour of lior money. She took good caie 
to save up all that J allowed hei- — as much 
as three jiounds a week to keep house — (pjite 
enough too. T was not going to waste my 
money on coaches and houses alter ] had 
been so infamously cheated about Rebecca’s I 
fortune. ' 

Well, after a time things began to grow 
rather flatter, but^l had still a large balance at | 
my banker’s. I had sold all the small stufi’, and ! 
put it out on good interest ; so I reserved my j 
strength for my direct lines. Thei’e was a ! 
fortune. 1 thought at tlie lowest calculation 
they would ])ay ten per cent, and that on my I 
shares would be forty thousand a year, j 
We liad the calculations of the celebrated .Mr. , 
Ban I 8tret(‘ber, who made a fortune by hia j 
Rjiilway traMc calculations alone in less than | 
two years. * 

A good many small jxjople were smasheil ' 
in the first panic, my losses were lieavy, but j 
stdl I liad my solid savings to fall back on, 
and my direct shares. While Slum — who had | 
declined to take Lord Coriiboy’s mansion i 
and park, because; there was stabling lor only j 
twenty liorses — was obliged to borrow money ; 
at high interest. , 

The time came for going to Parliament, ' 
many of our other .shai’choldors, some of our ; 
directors, csj^ecially the Right Honorable !j 
ones, hung back. In fact, they liad no ready i| 
money, and they had spent their premiums i 
as fast as they got them. I had to choose 
between a great loss and going ^n. 1 went I 

on, with four or five others; we put down our ! 
hard cash, and took the shares of the ue- j 
faulters, with the forfeit of what they had 
jiaul. I could have retired then with some- 
thing handsome. ' 

That was the most dreadful time of all. 
Every day the engineers, or the lawyers wei e 
at us for money. It was like })uttiijg a pistol ' 
to one’s throat. It was pay, or lose all. 

While the railway committees were going 
on in Commons and Lords — sometimes 
winning, sometimes losing — my visits to • 
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the City wore constant, and at times I 
made a pretty good thing of speculating on 
my iut'ormation. But at leugtli the “ Long 
Session” grew to an end. Out of tlie slaught- 
ered innocents four of the Direct Linos were 
saved. Conceive my horror when they all 
fell 1,0 par the moment the Royal Assent was 
obtained, and we Were in a position to put a 
pickaxe in the ground. 

But T was determined to hold ; T was sure 
that better times would come when the ras- 
cally papers would cease to write against us, 
and we should -spring up to our old premiums. 
Nay, I bought more shares to cover my losses. 

But down, down, down th(‘y went with 
partial gleams of ho])e — like the flattering 
leaves of an old almanack. 

This -was not the worst ; my table was 
daily covered with notices and threatening 
letters from the solicitors of com})anics in 
which 1 had taken allotments, or accepted 
provisional direction. 

Tlie crcilitors of the dissolved companies 
wdiere 1 was director and comiuitU^e-man 
! began to sue me. I was in a hundred actions 
of law’ at once. I was tom to ])ieccs with 
consultations wdth my lawyers and my brokers. 
My ready money was consumed in paying 
calls, i)aying law costs, and c(uitimiatioii,s on 
I unsuccessful speculations on the Stock Ex- 
change. 1 ceased to keep exact accounts, I 
could not bear to see nay darling scrip re- 
i duced to the value of waste paper, but lio])ing 

j for better times 1 pledged my good shares at 
my broker's. Good shares — there was nothing 
good ! 

Yes, T who could have had my bills, when 
I began, done at two per cent. ])er annum 
was obliged to pay equal to twelve pounds, 
then fifteen, then twenty-five per cent, for 
discount, and the respectable bankers wdio 
siieerefl at Jslura’s friends, the Jews, took it. 

I ^hink T might then have retired with ten 
thousand pounds. 

My old friend, Lucy’s father, met me by acci- 
dent, and recommended me strongly to clear 
ofl* all, and return to Mudborongh. 1 was 
half-inclined when I came across Sir John 
Bullion, h(5 held me by the button-hole, ojipo- 
sito Capel (jourt, condoled witli me for a quar- 
ter of an hour, and then in the kindest man- 
■ ner, gave me some important secret iiiform.a- 
iion, advising me to buy all the'shares I could. 
I followed his advice, ‘©thers believing tliat I 
was his agen^^ followed me, for he then had a 
reputation for finance. I operated largely, 
the shares rose rapidly that day, the next day 
they fell with a dead flop. We had been done. Sir 
Jolin had put on me all his share of bad stock, 
as dead as ditch water. All my money went, and 
more, an acceptance to my brokers was my 
only resource. I still hafl the shadow of 
credit wdth many, although my bank account 
was finally closed. I struggled on for a year, 
made one or two good small hits, and then a 
final smash and default. I was postetl in the 
* Stock Exchange, arrested on the bill, and in 


the Queen’s Bench found my forgotten friend 
Slum, in a flowered damask silk dressing- 
gown and a high state of delirium tremens. 
Ho lived long enough to be put on the poor 
side, and died with a bundle of letters in his 
hand from his noble friends, to whom he had 
wi-itten for twenty pounds to enable him to 
pass the Insolvent Court. 

In my despair I wrote to Sleeklcigh, and 
got in answer a letter from a solicitor, in- 
lorming me that the firm of Sleekleigh and 
Co., Stock and Share Bj’okers was bankrupt, 
that the accounts could not bo balanced witliin 
a million, and that Sleekleigh himself had 
emigrated to California — he afterwards be- 
came a judge and bar-keeper in Grizzly Bear 
Valley. 

When at length I was discharged by the 
Court, with a corajilimont on the amalliiess of 
my ])crsomd expenditure, and a remand foi* 
actions vexatiously defcaidcd, 1 found that 
my wife had departed to li\e souu'wliero on 
the (.Continent, on the int^^rest of Iut five 
tliousand pounds ; leaving nu' a later dt^clm- 
iug all further aociuaiiil.'iiiec with me on the 
ground ot my irnprovidimt habilv, 

1 have since tried to do u little business in 
my native town ; but 1 could not gut on very 
well, it is so slow to work for slnllings wlieii 
you have been in the habit of making ijun- 
drods a day. 

However,! shall be all right aLcdn soon. I ‘vc 
got here a capital thing — a Copjx'r and Gold 
Mine in Wales. I have a half share in it, and 
am now travelling down to gel m y old friends 
to take shares. VVe only want five thousand 
pounds to begin with ; we have tc'sted the 
rock, and it gives three ounce's e)f gold to 
the ton in Nobbler's Gedd Crushing Mat hino. 
Tern thousand tons a yt'ar, al- thiec ])ounds 
ten shillings an ounce, bedside tin* (•op})er, 
which will pay tlio working expenses. 
There’s a. profit for only five thousand 
pounds ! 

He paused here, took snuff vchenumtly, 
and looked round to see if any one would 
take a forty shilling share, — one shilling 
deposit. When a blull* commercial traveller- 
looking man in a dai’k (jorner of the end 
compartment burst in with, “Is that the 
Penny Gwyg Mine 3mu ’re talking of 1 ” 

“ Oh, yes, yes,— you know anything 
about it f ” 

“ Know it well : it ’s been worked by seven 
sets of people in ten years, and all lost money 
by it. There ’s about as much gold as cop- 
per, and that wouldn’t makeup a five shilling 
]iacket. The last time it was sold by old 
Owen G Wynne, who got a cask of beer for 
it, from a man travelling for a new brewery. 
Ah ! ah ! hah ! ” and be laughed a horse-bar 
sort of laugh. 

The thin man blushed, gathemd up his 
papers from the seat, and when the train 
stopped at the Deadhury station, went 
out hastily. Two days after, the news- 
papers contained an account of a man with 
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B. B. marked on his linen, found cut to pieces 
on a level crossing on the Great Bound About 
Kailway. 

The verdict was, “ Accidental death ; the 
railway authorities not to blame.’* 


BACK FilOM THE CKMEA. 

Yestehday was a great day for the great sea- 
port where 1 live — the day of the landing of 
the convalescent sick and wounded from the 
trenches and the battle-fields of the Crimea ; a 
long, long line of wan pale warriors, tottering 
to their resting-])la.ee, the hospital ; and those 
who could not walk, borne after them on 
litters. Tliis was not the first sight of this 
kind wc have witnessed here, and it will not 
be tlie last by many. The deepest feelings of 
giatitiule and coiumiseration are weakened 
not one whit within us ; but tlie eiitliiisiasin 
that requires novelty to re-a waken it lias, 
almo.'.t died out. No sbouting crowds now 
follow tiioso YK)or soldiers to the Jiospital gates ; 
no iLigs wave from the windows ; no cannons 
roar. We have found out other ways of wel- 
come, — there is a sulisenjition-list lying open 
at the Town Mall, whereto you may add your 
help in supplying books and ]iapers to the 
invalids ; and volunLecTS, who understand 
tlie jirt and mystery of Jo Iter- writing, are 
vlentiful by tlie sick beds, to send for tbeii* 
disabled occupants a word oi comfort homc- 
waids. To-day a still more solemn scene took 
])lace : the sick and wounded who were too 
ill to be TODved yesterday — no convah'sceiits, 
Imt men well nigh death’s door — were brought 
ba(*l; to tlicir lathei'land to die. 

'J*hc great thiee-decker lies iii the offing 
that conveyed them from Scutari, watched by 
us Uiese three days with dim eyes, — avast 
death-ship and floating hospital bctw<*en 
decks, and gay with Hags and full of Jite 
above. 

'J’here lias been sad work at these dread 
landings of the wounded ; but to-day, at least, 
were all things fitting and in readiness. The 
Koyal Rampshire sent its hundred men or so 
to the Dockyard Pier with litters, and almost 
all its oflicers were in attendance. A score of 
Lardy seamen, too, were there, contrasting 
strangely with the slight slim figures of the 
young militianien; official people with the fear 
of The Times before their eyes ; surgeons, and 
dockyard dignitaries. It is cold enough wait- 
ing upon harbour piers for steam- tugs, with 
the wind and tide against them, and a litllo 
leap-frog does not seem out of place among 
the gallant Kampshire-nieu ; but directly the 
first puff of smoke is seen above the Bastion, 
the order is given to “‘fall in,” — all eyes 
are directed to the approaching vessel, all 
hearts beal; quickly, all faces lose their 
smiles. 

First, the dark dismal hull, and then the 
decks spread thick with dim white tarjiaulins, 
whose shapes, as they draw nearer, are as of 
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sheets above the dead ; and there the dying, 
perliaps dead, men are, — the worst cases, that 
would not bear moving underneath, but lie 
with heaps of blankets over them, and only a 
prominence observable at beads and feet. 
The vessel is brought alongside, and four tars 
descend the narrow plank to bear the sick 
men, feet foremost. 'I'he litters cannot here 
be used, so bad are all those cases ; but 
through the thick canvass of these “cots*’ 
groat poles are inserted, and shouldering 
these with diffiqulty, and keeping in step for 
the sufferers’ sake, which is hard work also, 
the sailors land their burthen. Sometimes 
from under the great pile of clothes an nsliy- 
white thin face just shows itself, or rather is 
shown by chance, for the eyes are lustreless, 
and express no gleam of interest, llie heavy 
moustache and the military cap, still worn 
as betl-gear, contrast most painfully with 
the dejiendeut, prostrate condition of their 
wearers. What ex]>ressioii yet remains to 
some is of a thoughtful cast. They have seen 
and Buflereil much these last bix months ; 
and want and danger are such tcacliers as the 
most careless may not disregard. The bearers 
are warned of all impediments ; and tenderly 
and ski 11 Lilly do they lift their heavy burthen, 
and the “ wheelers” start witli the left loot, 
and the “leaders” with the right, and so 
“ slow-march ” to the hospital. Now, too, must 
I the loss dangerous cases be brought from 
between decks, and transferred from their 
cots to litters. Each man is dressed in his 
gieat coat, and his knapsack lies beside him 
as though he should presently arise and walk ; 
but it is easy to see there is no walking for 
t him those many weeks, though his eyes are 
bright with ha)>iunos9. and he will answer 
softly if you a<l dress his ear ; and these, too, 
are carrieil to the sick wards to join tlieir less 
fortunate bretlireii. 

These wards are warm and comfortable, 
with a fire at each end of them. “We have 
not seen a lire since we left old England,” 
say many of the sufierers ; and medicines are 
in jdeuty and attendance good, though medical 
help is still greatly needed : but things were 
not so at first by any means. Bagged and 
swarming with vermin (as we are credibly 
informed) did our pOor fellows lie for days ; 
for there was signing aud counter-signing to 
be elfected, and •the “ proper channel ” to be 
quite decided upon, befoi'e the official mind 
could rightly understand the matter and pro- 
I vide clean linen. Let, however, bygones be 
bygones. .Now, we repeat, were there a larger 
medical staff (especially in the mattei- of 
dressers), all would be well. 

Accompany us, then, with some of the 
officers from the Koyal Kampshire, and bring 
pen, ink, and paper, and a little writing-cascj ; 
seat yourself down on one of the deal stools 
that stand beside each bed, and hear a story 
of the war, — quite uiipictorial, without rose- 
colour, flame-colour, drum aocomf)animent, or 
any such thing, — aud let the look of each 
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sad reciter be before you when men prate 
of glory for glory’s sake ; and believe him 
as he gasps upon his scanty pallet in the bare 
, white- wjished room, without one friend about 
him, and (but for you) unable to apprise one 
of his fate, when he affirms that this is Eden, 
Paradise, Heaven, to what he hasendiu'ed these 
six months. Be sure this is the reality of the 
whole matter — ^war stripped of its pomp and 
circumstance. 

First is a foot-soldier, wounded by a shell 
in the knee, who thinks he would like to 
write to his first-cousin. This first cousin 
is his only relative, and does not know even of 
his having volunteered for foreign service ; he 
is not sure about the direction, but knows 
that it is somewhere in the county Clare. In 
the next bed a woe-begone sad creature 
answers your question in a hollow, despairing 
voice : “ 1 have no friends,” he says, and “ Let 
me alone.” The brain of this poor fellow is 
affecteil, and we can be of no service to him 
at present, so pass on. There is a boy of only 
seventeen, wounded at the battle of the Alma. 
His face is quite beautiful, round, and healthy- 
looking. He seems quite happy and contented, 
and answers cheerfully enough, that he would 
wish to write to father and mother, and tell 
them he had lost his leg : such a letter he 
dictates as would shame a whole army of philo- 
sophers ; — when he gets used to “ those,” he 
says, pointing to the crutches by his bed’s 
head, he will do well enough. 

The next case is one of dysentery. A giant 
of an Hussar — the skeleton of one at least — 
all shaggy hair and eyes, with cough, accom- 
panied by moaning, would like to let his 
wife and children know about him ; they 
have not heard since he went out five 
months ago ; they will not see him again in 
this world, he feels sure, and truly his state 
is very sad ; his attenuated legs find even the 
weight of bedclothes insupportable, he can 
only I’etcli liis breath to speak at intervals ; 
has been deadly ill these six weeks, as far as 
he could take note of lagging time ; would 
have sent homo some money long ago, but 
that they robbed bim in Scutari liospital of all 
he had — which they cut from around his 
naked neck where he wore it in a bag ; 
there was some more due to him if he had his 
rights, iuid they should have all ; they must 
have wanted it, he knew, through this sad 
winter. Yes, he was in the great liorse-chargc 
that was so famous, — boi no up by the men 
around him through the rain of bullets — 
borne and back again to the Russian guns, 
and back again, he means, without much 
thought of danger ; there was no time. He 
does not wish that to be set down in the letter: 
said it to inform us only We have wiitten 
all he wishes ; and so, with a ‘‘Thank ye, 
thank ye,” he sinks back in his bed and 
groans. 

The fifth place has no tenant ; its latest 
occujmnt was borne out yesterday to a still 
narrower resting-place. 


The sixth is a maimed man ; las right arm 
was shot off at Inkermann ; he was in all the 
previous battles. This man talks freely of the 
war and without pain in utterance, wliicli 
most can do (and let it be kept in remem- 
brance by all those making themselves useful to 
the sick, not to allow their coinj>assion to be 
sacrificed to curiosity). Tlie fearfullest thing 
of a battle-field is the treading upon the 
bodies of the fallen. The thunder of the guns 
and the flashes, the trembling of the ground 
under the horses, seemed as though heaveji 
and earth were coming togetlier ; but the step- 
ping on a wounded man — that was the worst : 
before the fighting, it was not un])lcasaiif, 
perhaps; and after, it wasa dreadful time, — but 
the fighting itself was enough to Hush a man, 
a great while of excitement and madness ; 
olten and often used to think of it as he lay ' 
in bed and on board ship. 

The seventh bed is occupied h' big 

being at present, and that is all Wof^^p^call 
the shadowy form ; the eyes are Kunk'^il|to 
the head, and all the features have tlieshal^p- 
ness of death. He has ceased to disturb tho 
ward (as he did at first) with cuiigh.s and 
groans, and a few hours will rid them of his 
presence. We must hero mention that the 
want of a smaller apartment for the reception 
of those who cannot cease from coughing 
and expressions of pain, is mucli felt in all 
our hospitals here. 

In striking contrast to this dying man is has 
neighbour, tho eighth and last jiatient of the 
line ; he hiis lost three fingers of his left hand 
by a cannon ball, and has reoeivi'd a fracture 
of the leg, but is getting on ca})itally, and is 
in the highest spirits. lie has no need to tell 
us he is an Irisninan, for he has an accent as 
broad as from here to Oork: indeed it is 
with the greatest difficulty we can understand 
what he wishes us to write ; it takes us five 
minutes to unravel “resjiects to inquiring 
friends” — (always “respects,” however ij(‘ar 
may be the relations}iip.s) from the mass (;f r’s, 
which he is pleased to insert amongst that 
sentence. Russia, as far as he kiiow\s, is abso- 
lutely good for nothing ; except, indeed, he 
must say, /or grapes and lice. Amidst a lieap 
of extraneous matter of this sort, he writeSi 
to his mother in Tij)perary, “Don’t let our 
Patrick, mother, go for a soldier ; not th^t 
I mind for myself,” he srfys, pointing 
shattered hand, “ but one^’S^eugh^'' ^ 
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GONE TO THE DOGS. its magic furnituro ? (»oue to the Dogs. 

‘ Canine possession was taken of the whole of 

W'fi'all know what treasures rosterity will tiuit estate, my youthful Araminta, about a 
inherit, in tlie fulness of time. We all know quarter of a century ago. 
what hand some, legacies Rre bequeathed to it Come back, friend of my youth. Come 
every day, what long luggage-trains ol Sonnets j back from the glooms and shadows that have 
it will be the lictter for, what patriots and | gathered round thee, and let Us sit down 
statesmen it will discover to Lave existed in j once more, side by side, upon the rough, 
this age whom we have no idea of, how very i notched form at school ! Idle is Dob Tarnple, 
wide a,wjj|^o it will be, and how stone blind | given to shirking his work and getthig me to 
the Time'is. We know what multitudes of! do it for him, inkier than a well-regulated 
disinterested ])ersons are ahvays going dowm I mind in connection with a well-regulated body 
to it, hiden, like processions of genii, with is usually observed to be, always coinpoiuid- 
iiicxhaustible and incalculable wealth. We iiig with liis creilitors on pocket-money . 
have frequent experience of the generosity days, frequently sclling-otf jfeii-knives by 
with wdiich the profoundest wits, the subtlest auction, and disposing of his sister’s birth - 

f iolitJciaiiH, unerring inventors, and lavish day j)rcsents at an enormous sacrifice. Yet, 
x'liefactors of mankind, take benehcent aim a rosy, cheerful, thoughtless fellow is Dob 
at it with a longer ifingo than Captain War- Tamjde, borrowing with an easy mind, six- 
rior’s, and blow it up to the very heaven of ponces of J^ick Sage the prudent, to pay 
heavens, one hundred yeai'S after date. We all eighteenpences after the holidays, and freely 
defer to it as the great capitalist in exyiecta- standing treat to all coiners. Musical is 
tion, th(3 world’s residuary legatee in respect Dob Tany:)le. Able to sing and whistle 
of rdl the fortunes that are not just now con- anything. Learns the piano (in the par- 
ver>ible, tbe heir of a long and fruitful lor), and once plays a duet with 
iniiiority, the fortunate creature on whom all the musical professor, Mr. Goavus of the 
the true iiches of the earth are firmly eii- Royal Italian Opera (occasional-deputy ■ 
tailed. When I’ostcrity does come int») its asKsi slant-copyist in that establishment, I 
own at last, wliat a coming of ago there have since seen reason to believe), whom 
will 1)0 ! Bub’s friends and supj)orter3, 1 foremost in 

it seems to me that I’osterity, as the sub- the throng, consider tripped up in the first 
ject of jdo many handsome settlements, has half-dozen bars. Not without bright 
only one' bompetitor. T find the Dogs to be expectations is Dob Tarnple, being an orphan 
every day enriched with a vast amount of with a guai-dian near the Bank, and destined 
valuable property. for tlie army. I boast of Dob at home that 

What has beebme — to begin like Charity his name is “down- at the Horse Guards,” 
at honie — w'hat has become, I demand, of tbe and tliat his father left it in his will that “a 
inheritance I myself entered on, at nineteen pair of colour^’** (I like the expression with- 
years of Hge ! A shining castle (in the air) out particularly knowing what it means), 
with young Love looking out of window, should be purchased for him. 1 go with Bob i 
perfect contentment and repose of spirit on one occasion to look at the building ^ 
standing with etliereal aspect in the porch, where his name is down. We wonder in 
visions surrounding it by night and day with which of the rooms it is down, and whether 
an atmosphere of pure^old. This was my' the two horse soldiers on duty know it. I also 
only inheritance, and I never squandered it. accompany Bob to see his sister at Miss Mag- 
I hoarded it like a miser. Say, bright-eyed giggs’s boarding establishment at Haminer- 
Avarninta (with, the obdurate parents), smith, and it is unnecessary to add that I think ' 
thou who wast sole lady of the castle, did i his sister beautiful and love her. She will be ^ 
not ? Dowif the flowing river by tbe walls, independent, Bob says.' I relate at home 
called Time, how blest "we sailed together, that Mr. Tarnple left it in his will that liis 
treasuring our happiness unto death, and daughter was to be independent. IputJVli*. 
never knowing change, or weariness, or aepa- Tarnple, eufjirely of my own accord and in- 
ration ! Where is that ciistle now, with all ventiou, into tlie army; and I perplex my 
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family circle by relating feats of valour 
.achieved by that lamented officer at the 
Battle of Waterloo, where I leave him dead, 

I with the British flag (which he wouldn’t 
give up to the last)- wound tightly round his 
left arm. So we go on, until Bob leaves for 
; Sandhurst. I leave in course of time — 

I everybody leaves. Years have gone by, when 
J I twice or thrice meet a gentleman with a )nous- 
1 lache, driving a lady in a A'ery gay bonnet, 
whose face recalls the boarding oHt.ablishment 
of Miss Maggiggs at Ilaminersmith, though 
it does not look sohnppy as it did under Miss 
Maggiggs, iron-hande<l despot as I be- 
lieved tliat accomplished woman to be. This 
leads me to tlio discovery that the gen- 
tleman with the moustache is Bob ; and 
one day Bob pulls up, and talks, and 
asks mo to dinner ; but, on subse(j[uently 

I ascertaining tliat 1 don’t play billiards, hardly 

I I seems to e-arc as much about me as J had ex- 
j ; pected. 1 ask Bob at this period, if he is in 

the service still ? Bob answers no my boy, 

I he got l)ored and sold out ; whicli induces me 
!; to think (for I am growing worldly), either 
that Bob must be very independent indeed, or 
must be going to the JDogs. Moi e years elaf>»e, 
and having quite lost siglit and sound of Bob 
meanwhile, ftsay on an average} twice a week 
j during three entire twelvemonths, that I 
really will call at the guardian’s near the 
I Bank, and ask about Bob. At length I do so. 
j Clerks, on being apprised of my errand, be- 
j came disrespectful. Cuardian, with bald 
head highly flushed, bursts out of inner oflioe, 

I remarks that he hasn’t the honor of my 
; acquaintance, and bursts in again, without ex- 
hibiting the least desire to improve thooppor- 1 
tunity of knowing me. I now begin sincerely’' i 
to believe tliat Bob is going to the iJogs. 
More years go by, and as they pass Bob 
\ sometimes goes by me too, but never twice in 
1 the same aspect- — always tending lower aiid 
lower. Ko redeeming trace of better things 
would hang about him now, were lie not 
I always accompanied by the sister. Gay 
j bonnet gone ; exchanged for something limp 
i and veiled, that might be a mere porter’s 
j knot of the femmiiie gender, to carry a load 
i of misery on — shabby, even slipshod. I, by 
j some vague means or other, come to the know- 

j ledge ol the fact that she eiil^msted th.at iiide- 
j peudenco to Bob, an^ tliat Bobbin short, that 
i it has all gone to tlie Dogs. One summer day, 
i I delcry Bob idling in the sun, outside a 
I - public-house near Urury Lane ; she, in a 
I shawl that clings to her, as only tlie robes of 
j poverty do cling to their wearers when all 
I things else have^ fallen away, waitang for him 
I at tlie street corner ; he, with a stale, accus- 
tomed air, picking hig teeth imd pondering ; 
two boys watchful of him, not unadmiringly. 
Curious to know more of this, 1 go round 
that way another day, look at a concert-bill 
in the pnblicd^use window, and havejiota 
doubt that Bob js Mr. Beikeley, the cele- 
brated bacchauaiV^ vocalist, who presides at 


the piano. From time to time, rumours float 
by me afterwards, I can’t say how, or where 
they come from- — from the expectant and 
insatiate Dogs for anything 1 know — touch- 
ing hushed-up pawnings of sheets from poor 
furnished lodgings, begging letters to old 
Miss Maggiggs at Hammersmith, and the 
clearing away of all Mias Maggiggs’s um- 
brellas and clogs, by the gentleman who called 
for an answer on a certain higgy evening 
after dark. Thus downward, until the faithful 
sister begins to beg of me^ whereu])on T 
moralise as to the use of giving her any 
money (for I have grown quite woihlly now), 
and look furtively out of my window as slje 
goes away i>y night with that halt-sovereign of 
mine, ami think, couteniYJtuous of myself, can 
1 ever have admired the crouching figure 
plashing through tlie rain, in a long rouiul 
crop of curls at Miss Maggiggs’s ! Oftt-n- 
times she comes back with bedridden lines 
from the brother, who is always neaf^Jy dea<b 
and never quite, until he does tawlily v|feke 
an end of it, and at last this Act.eon 
h.'is run the Dogs wholly down aiul 
himself to tlieni finally. jVIoie yenys^T0R,'ve 
passed, when 1 dine at Withers’s at Brighton 
on a (lay, to drink ’Korty-one -claiet ; and 
tliere, Spithers, the new Attoi^n>,y-(b-Micral, 
says to me across the table, “ ^(‘len’l y<m a‘ 
Mithers’s boy 1” To which I say, “‘To be 
sure 1 was!” To whi(;h he n-toits, ‘‘And 
don’t you remember mel” To winch I re- 
tort^ ^‘To be sure I do” — which I never did 
until that instant — and tlien lie says how 
the fellows have all dispersed, and he lias 
never seen one of them since, and have 1 ? 
To which I, finding that my learie-d fi it nd 
has a pleasant remembrance of Bob iroiii 
having given him a black eye on Ids iilteenth 
birthday in assertion of his right “smug” 
a pen- wiper forwarded to sai«l Bob by his 
sister on said occasion, make resjumse by 
generalising the story I have now comjdutc-d, 
and adding tliat 1 have heard that, after Bob’s 
death, Miss Maggiggs, thougli deuced ])(>or 
through the decay ol her school, took the 
sister home to live with her. My learned 
friend says, uiion Ida word it does Miss 
Whatshername credit, and all old Mitherses 
ought lo subscribe a trifle for her. Not 
seeing the necessity of tliat, I jiraise the 
wine, and we send it round, the way of the 
world (which world 1 am told is getting 
nearer to the Sun every year of its existence), 
/and we bury Bob’s memory with the epitaph 
that he went to the Dogs. 

Sometimes, whole streets, inanimate streets 
of brick and mortar houses, go to the 
Why, it is impossible to say, otherwi^jffihan 
that the Doga bewitch them, fasciu^^jiFtheni, 
monetise them, summon tlieiu and they 
must go. I know of such a street at the 
present wnting. It was a stately street in 
its own grim way, and the houses held 
together like the last surviving members ot 
an aristocratic family, and, as a general rule, 
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were — still not imUke tboiu — very tall and ai^d aspiring suns, all th^iride pomp and 
very dull. How long the Hogs may have cireiimsfcaiice of riches ? Which of us does 
had their eyes of temptation upon, this street notrecal how we knew him through the good 
is* unknown to me, but they called to it, ami oifices of our esteemed friend Swaliowtly, wiio 
it went. The biggest house — it was a comer was ambassa<lor on the occasion 1 Wliich of 
one — went first. An ancient gentleman died us cannot still hear the gloating rouiiduess of 
in it ; and ,the undertaker put up a gaudy tone with wliich SwaTlowfly informed us 
hatchment that looked like a very baf] trana- that our new friend was worth five him-drcd 
parency, not intended to be seen by day, and thou-sand pounds, sir, if he was worth a 
only meant to be illuminaterl at night ; and penny '/ How we dined there with all the 
the attorney put up a bill aliout the lease, Arts and Graces ministering to ns, and how 
and put in an old woman (apparently with we came away reliecLiug that wealth after all 
nothing to live upon but a cough), who crept was adesirable delight, I need not say. Neither 
away into a corner like a seared old (lor- need 1 tell, how we every one of us met 
mouse, .and rolle^l herself up in a blanket. Swaliowtly within six little months of that 
''J''he mysterious influence of the Hogs was on same day, when Swallowfly observed, withsucli 
* the house, and it immediately ))egau to surprise, ‘‘ You haven’t heard ? Lord bless 
tumble down. Why the infection should me ! Uuiiied — (Jliannel Islands — gone to the 
j)ass over fourteen houses to seize upon tlie Hogs ! ” 

liftcenth, I don’t know; but, fifteen doors Somotiuies again, it would seem as though 
ofl‘ next began to be fatally dim in the win- in exceptional cases Inu'e and there, tho Hogs 
dows ; ami after a short deca) , its eyes were I relented, or lost their power over the 
closeil by brokers, and its end was desolation, j imperilled man in an mscrntable w^ay. There 
The best liouftc opposite, fjinable to bear the-e [ w.as my own cousin — ho is dead now, there- 
sights of woe, got out a black board with all j fore I have no objection to mention liis name 
despatch, res[>ectiug unexpired r*Mnainder of j — Tom Flowers. He was a l)acheli>r (lortn- 
term, mid cards to view ; and tho family fled, i nately), and, among other ways he liad of 
and a bricklayer’s wife and children carao in j increasing his income and improving his 
to “ mind ” the place, and diied their little ! i)rosf)ec(s, belted pretty high. Ho did all 
w'oiddy wash on lines linug across the dining- j sorls of things that he ought not to iiave 
rooiy* Jllac.k boards, like the dfiors of so < done, and he did everything 114; a gieat 
nifiTiy h(virs(‘3 taken off tlie hinges, now be- 1 paee, so it was clearly seen by all who know 
came abundant. Only one speculator, with- j bun that notliing would keep him from the 
out suspicion of the Hi)gs upon his soul, i Dogs ; that he was runniug them down har<l, 
responded. Jle x’epaired and stuccoeil num- 1 and was bent on getting into the very midst 
b(‘i* twenty-four, got up ;ni ovirimented | of the pack with all possible speed. Well! lie 
parapet and balconies, took away the was as near them, 1 suppose, as ever man was, 
knockio-s, and put in plate glass, found when he suddenly stopped short, looked 
tor late that all the steam power on earth thorn full in their jowls, and never stirrcl 
couhl never have ke[)t the street from the another inch onward, to the day of his death. 
Hogs when it was once influenced to go, and He walkeil about for seventeen years, a very 
drowned himself in a water butt. Witliui a neat little figure, with a capital umbrella, an 
year, the liouso he liad renewed became the exi;ollent neckcloth, and a pure white sldrt, 
worst of all; the stucco decomposing like a and he had not gob a hajr’.s-breadtli nearer 
Stilton cheese, and tlio ornamented parapet to the liorrible animals at the end of that 
coming down in fragments like the angar of time than he had when he stopped, flow he 
a broken twelfth cake. Expiring elforts were lived, our family could never make oat — 
then made by a few of the black boards to whether the Hogs can have allowed him any- 
hint at the eligibility of these eomrnodioua thing wu 1 1 always be a mystery to mti — but, he 
mansions for public institutions, and suites of disiippoiuted all of us hi the matter of tho 
chambers. It was useless. The thing was canine epitaph with whieh we had expected 
done. The whole street may now bo bought to dismiss him, and merely enabled us to 
fi)r a mere song. But, nobody will hear of it, remark that poor Tom Elowers was gone at 
for who dares dispute possession of it with sixty-seven. 

the Hogs ! Tb is overwhelming to think of the Treasury 

Sometimes, it would seem as if the least of the Dogs. 'J’hero are no such fortunes em- 
yelp of these dreadful animals, did the biisi- barked in all tlie enterprises of life, as Jiavc 
ness at once. Which of us does not remember gone their way. They have a capital Hram.i, 
that eminent person — with indefinite resources for their amusement and instruction. Tiiey 
in the CJity, tantamount to a gohl mine — who have got hold of all the People’s holidays Ibr 
had the delightful house near town, the tho refroshftient of weary frames, and the 
famous gardens and gardener, the beautiful renewal of weary .spirits. They have left tlie 
plantations,* the smooth green lawns, the People little else in that way but a Fast now 
pineries, the stabling for five -and- twenty and then for the ignorances and imbccilitie.s 
horses, and the standing for half-a-dozeu car- of their rulers. Perhaps those days will 
riages, the billiard- room, the music-room, tho go next. To say the plain truth very * 
picture grdlbry, the accomplished daughters I seriously, I shouldn’t bo surprised. 
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Consider tbe last possessions that have 
gone to the Dogs. Consider, friends and 
countrymen, how the Dogs liavo been en- 
riched, by your despoilpient at the hands of 
your own blessed governors — to whom bo 
honour and renown, stai’S and gai’ters, for 
ever and ever ! — on the shores of a certain 
obscure spot called Balaklava, where Bri- 
tannia rules the waves in sucli an admirable 
manner, that slays her cliildren (who 
never never never will bo slavei^, but very 
very very often will bo dupesj, by the thou- 
sand, with every movement of her glorious 
trident 1 When shall there he added to the 
possessions of the Dogs, those columns of talk, 
which, let the columns of British soldiers 
vanish as they may, still detile before us 
wearily, wearily, leading to nothing, doing 
nothing, for the most part even saying 
nothing, only enshrouding us in a mist of 
idle breath that obscures the events which 
are forming themselves — not into playful 
ehajjes, believe me — beyond. If the Dogs, 
lately so gorged, still so voracious and strong, 
could and would deliver a must graciciils 
bark, 1 have a strong impression tliat their 
warning would run thus : 

“My Lords iind Gentlemen. We are open- 
mouthed and eager. Either you must send 
suitable provender to us witliout delay, or 
you must come to us yourselves. There is no 
avoidance of the alternative. Talk never 
softened the three-headed dog that kept the | 
passage to the Shades ; less will it ajjpeiiae I 
us. No jocular old gentleman throwing | 
sommersaults on stilts because his great- j 
grandmother is not worshipped in Nineveh, 
is a sop to us for a moment ; no hearing, 
cheering, sealing-wax in g, tapeing, fire-eating, 
vote-eatinL^ or other popular (^lub-pcrfurm- 
ance, at all imports us. We are the Dtgs. W e 
are known to you just now, as the Doga of 
War. We crouched at your feet for employ- 
ment, as William Shakespeare, plebeuiii, saw 
us crouching at the feet of the Fifth Harry — 
and you gave it us ; crying Havoc ! in good i 
English, and letting us slip (quite by accident), 
on goo<l Euglishiiieu. With our appetites so 
whetted, we are hungry. We are sharj) of 
seent and quick of sight, and we see and 
smell a great deal coming to us rather rapidly. 
Will you give us such old rubbish as must be I 
ours in any case ? My^Lords and Gentlemen, j 
make haste! Something must go to the Dogs in 
earnest. Shall it be you, or something else ‘i ” 

THE SISTER OF THE SPIRITS, 

, Tiinj merchant Zara was uneasy that day in 
his Shoj) in the Khan El-Klialeeiee. He got , 
up from his mat more than a hundred times 
to arrange goods that were not out of .order, 
and answered customers who came tp buy 
or bargain in so strange a maimer that several 
went away, thinking he was mad. One person 
Wfis sure of the fact, for he bought a piece of 
yellow silk cheaper than if it had been com- 


jinon cloth, and walked away so rapidly, 
fearing the mistake would be discovered, that 
he nearly overturned an old Turk, unsteady 
from fat, and did not stop to laugh till he whs 
round the corner. As Zara was one of the 
richest Christian merchants of Cairo, he would 
not have spent much time in regret even if he 
had discovered the mistake. But ho had no 
leisure to think of matters of profit and loss, i 
His mind was away in another place, hovering ! 
over a dwelling in a retired street not far | 
where one whom he loved, and by whom he | 
was loved, suflered and smiled, hoped ja,nd | 
fe:u‘ed — pale as a lily, yet joyful as a rose I 
tree when the first bud reddens on its j 
greenest spray. j 

Two hours after noon, a black girl, witliout ' I 
her mantle, which slie had forgotten to throw | 
over her shoulders — indeed, they had pushed | 
and hustled her out of the house as if she had i 
been a thief — came and advanced, Iier great | 
round ebony face, tliat beamerl witli one vast | 
smile, into the sho[), and Staid, swearing, — 

“ Wallah ! thou didst not deserve il.” I 

“Speak reverently," quoth the merchant, ; 
reddening to the roots of his Ixiard, “for 1 am | 
going to j)ray ; shall it be for the health of a 
son or a daughtei* ?” 

“Pray first,” said the girl, maliciously. 

“ Wallah ! ” exclaimed the merchant, swear- 
ing also, “ I will neither pray nor listen.”. 

With these words, he dropped a iiet over 
the front of his shop, and, gettiug up, went 
down the bazaar, turned into a narrow street, 
and ran so fast that the black girl could 
scarcely keep pace with him. When he came 
to the door of his house, however, he sto])ped 
to gather breath and gravity, and tljeii 
enteied. saying, “Blessings on all those wlm 
may be under this roof!” He went, sotty up 
stairs, trying in vain to seem at home, hut le.dly 
looking, as we all do on such occjiftioiis. says 
the narrator, as if he had no right to be there. 

Zara had married, lather late in life, a 
young girl, whom her i)arents gave him for 
liis wealth, and who loved him for his goial- 
nesH. Her name was Martha: and fortune, 
ill distj’ibuting her gifts, had made her wise 
instead of beautiful, for whicli her cousins — 
all lovely maidens, coquettish and proud — 
pitied her exceedingly. But Zara had seen 
the world, and prudence told him not to put 
his wrinkled visage and grey beard by the 
side of blooming cheeks and passionate eyes 
and ruby lips and all the qualities of form 
given to some few of the daughters of earth, 
that poets and youths may follow them and 
grow mad. He wanted a gentle house com- 
panion for himself, not a beacon to attract 
others, and Martha satisfied his ambition for | 
many years. | 

But at length— so is man framed — the ,l 
house, which had at first seemed* full to the | 
very innermost corners of light, became in his j 
eyes dimmer and duller. Martha was not j 
less sweet and diligent ; but Zara yearned j 
for something, he knew not at first what. In j 
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i trntli, he had reached the time wiicn he felt 
the stream of life flow more gently throngh 
I his veins, and he wished to see a new spring 
I l^urst forth before the other was dried np. 
I In all countries, exceptions set aside, men 
! grieve at the tjireatened extinction of their 
' line ; but in the East, children arc longed for, 

; as if there were no other immortality hut 
continued life in a succession of generations. 

At length Zara\s desires were accom {dished, 
and, as he was a good man, res{)ectfiil of all 
things, even of what people of another faitli 
respected, there was a {leciiliar blessing on 
' the birth of his child. Spirits were overheard 
(by whom the legend sayeth not) to meet over 
the cradle in whicdi Zara’s daugliter — for it 
was a daughter — was jdaced in the first hour 
of its life, and to greet one aiiotlier with 
strange expressions. 

“Oiiinee of the Christians,” said one voice, 
“we unite with you to bestow all (jualities 
and good fortune on this young thing, wliom 
we name our sister. Let us divide the vvoi k.” 

“(bnnee of the Muslims, it is agreed,” 
repliefl another voice ; “ begin yonr gifts.” 

Tlien sevend Muslim sjiirits began, one 
after the other, to say, “Let lier form be 
graceful as a waud, let her countenance 
resemble the eouTp‘U\a>vee of one of the 
daughters of Paradise, lei; her eyes he sweeter 
thatk4,ho morning, let yicarls avoid comparison 
with her teeth, let liov bps be such as to draw 
angels down from near tin* tin one of the 
All-])owerrul, to find new deliglit in a. kiss — 
blessings on our sister 1 ” 

Aiid so tboy proc.ceded until tliey had ex- 
haiisted the blessings whicli woman, child of 
the earth, most prizes. 

’ hit afti'i'wards the Ginnce of the Cliristians 
began to speak in their turn, and sai«l, “ Let 
her be wise, let her be modest, let her he 
pure, let lier heart never suH'er from sorrows, 
that come from the outward world — hles.siiig.s 
on our sister ! ” ' 

Then the spirits all bent fonvard until 
their heads touched, and remained like a 
canopy hanging over the cradle of the child. 

^ The merchant Zara had sat tiown by" its 
side, unaware of these invisible sjiectators, 
and was saying, with the prido of a worldly 
man, — 

“J have six ships upon the sea, and six 
caravans coming to me across the desert, and 
my shop is full, and my warehouses overflow, 
and my coffers are replenished,^ and there 
shall be no maiden in Cairo whose happiness 
shall be as great as thine ; princes will ask lier 
hand in marriage on account of her dowry, 
but I will not gi;ant her save to one who shall 
be perfect in virtue and in science.” 

When the spirits heard tliose words, they 
remembered that they had forgotten the gift 
<»f good fortifne, but as the merchant boasted 
of his wealth, and even, to some extent, spoke 
of what he intended should be, rather than 
what was— for he had only a share in each 
ship and in each caravan — they smiled satiri- 


cally at each other and flew away on various 
^rrauds of good and evil. 

Martha was as proud of* the pride of Zara 
as of the child itself. Tliat was the beginning 
of a happy time. Those who noticed how 
unruffled was the life of this family, how the 
days seemed not long enough to savour the 
delights which Mina had brought with her 
into the world shook their heads, and said, 

“ There is woe in store for those who forestal 
the rewards of heaven.” Men are, indeed, 
ever di.<«posed to believe that excessive joy is 
a sin which brings' the punishment of mis- 
fortune, and interpret the varying chances of 
unstable life as providential com{)ensations. 
If it be so, we have no right to complain, for 
pi-osperiiy is never pure, and we seem to take 
care to deserve adversity by pride luid over- 
weening confidence. 

Martha was wdse, but not perfect: when 
she saw the extreme beauty of her child, 
wliicli incroasod every day, it was natural, but 
not admirable, that she should begin to des- 
{)ise the children of others, and to bnast that 
Mina's hair was blacker and more silky, that 
her brow was purer, that lier eyes were 
brighter, that her smile was sweeter, than 
the hair, the brow, the eyes, the smile of 
any otluT daugliter in the world, ineduding, 
of course, ilio daughters of Zadlallah and Han 
JTaima and Redrcldeen, and all the other 
mercliaiits ((’hristia,iJ and Muslim) in Cairo — 
even Ayshee, the princess, child of Zatmeh 
Hanem, the favourite slave of the Sultan, was 
but the foil of Mina. She was so little cau- 
tious in exjiressing her opinion, that all wives 
wlio were mothers began to hate her, and to 
predict suffering to her. No one knew how 
the truih got abroad, but in the liarim and 
the public baths, when the women met 
together, they spoke of Mina as the sister of 
the spirits, and said, pcornfully, that slie was 
made so lovely only as a punishment to her 
p.areiit, and thatwlieii she reached the perfect 
age she would be taken away to the dwelling 
fur whieh she was tit. “ Too beautiful for 
this World,” i.s often a sneer on the lips of 
envy. 

We might linger long and pleasantly on the 
various stages by'- which Mina advanced, 
amidst smiles and prosperity, towards ripe 
maidenhood ;-btit it is sulficient' to say that 
all the promises and blessings of the spirits 
that visited her cradle were fulfilled. Her 
loveliness was only surpassed by lier excel- 
lence, and if her parents were not perfect in 
joy it was because they sometimes felt tliem- 
selves not on a level with their daughter. 
Tiiey instinctively missed in her the natural 
errors of Jiumanit}^, and were uneasy in lier 
presence occasionally, for she seemed witli 
them, but not of them. Her father, not | 
wanting in sagacity, would frequently sjiecu- : 
date on lier anomalous position, and his irnper- | 
feet philosopliy led him to believe that her 1 
vittuo was almost out of plact?, a siijierfluoua | 
element in her existence. Bho was moderate, | 
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but could enjoy all things— ^sober, but ^vith 
the means of pleasure around ber-^alm, but 
never o])posed — jiatient, but never disap- 
pointed ; m fact, she had all the qualities 
that would have made poverty acoej>tal)le, 
and yet wealth and honours ever increased 
ai^ound her. What he meant was^ tliat she 
had never been tried, only be could not doubt 
that in whatever position phiotd slie would 
tidumph. 

'J'he merchant Zara possessed a coiinti'y 
house out on the borders of tlui Nile, in the 
midst of a garden wdiere junuegranate trees 
and orange trees and sw'eet louion ti ees and 
bananas^ with palms and sycamores, combined 
to throw a jdeasant shadow uj)on the earth. 
There he dwelt with his family during the 
summer nnuilhs, riding on his mule to the 
city in the mornhig. and returning in the 
evening. One day Martha and Mina W(*ie 
sitting in a little kiuaqne overluiuging the 
banks of the river, which was resplendent 
in tlie sun, wdien a large barton e, with many 
rowers, came rapidly duwm ilio stream. On 
the roof of the cabin sat an old man, dressed 
in a oostume strange to Eg}pt. He W'as 
looking eagerly at the houses on tlie banks of 
the stream, as if seeking Bome sitin. Wlien 
he came exactly op])osite the kioH<pie, lie half 
rose, and, in a loud voice, commande<l the 
steciwuian to guide the boat to the land. A 
few minutes afterwards he stood at the gate 
of the garden, saying, “ Blessings be on Minal 
the perfect, and on Martha the liap})y ! Tills 
is the term of my voyage, and T b(‘g to be 
allowed to rest under these beautiful trees 
until the master of the house returns fiauii , 
Cairo.’* I 

Martha and her daughter came veiled from I 
the kiosqne, wondering at the old man’s! 
knowledge of their names, and im]>atieut to ; 
ask for an exjda nation. They admitted the j 
stranger, who saluted them politely, and sat ’ 
down on a bench under a sy cam ore. The j 
gravity of his manner restrained their (pies- | 
tions, and they coiitcnled theniRi^lves with ! 
ordering coffee and jiipes and .sherbet to be | 
brought from the liousi', that tlie stranger 
might be refreshed. All the time it was only 
, the example of Mina, howv.‘ver, that restiviined 
the imiuLsitivcness of Martha, and slie now' 
and then w'hifipered “ J )attghter, shall 1 1 
provoke him ta speak ? ” But Mina always; 
shook her head, aiwl so they remained igno- 
rant of the ineanhig of this visit until the 
arrival of Zara. Tlie stranger, on perceiving 
the merchant, saluted him by his name, say- 
ing : ^Oh Zara, 1 have travelled during two 
mioinths for the sake of seeing thee and thy 
liJkmily, and by the blessing of Providence my 
desire is now fultilled.” 

Then, he related, speaking softly and 
sweetly in that calm evening in the garden, 
tbi'OU^h which the Ixuims of the setting sun 
shone in golden streaks, that his name was 
Sahel, that he was vizier of one of the kings 
of Abyssinia, who had a son called Miciiail, 


perfect in knowledge and understanding, and 
excellent in beauty. When the time came I 
that tiiis king wished to persuade his son to | 
marriage, the young man objected that none I 
of the princesses whom he had seen, or of j 
whom he had heaj*d, ])Ofise»fted tlie qualities i 
which would satisfy him. His father smiled, 
and said : So it is alw^ays with tlie young. 1 
They think that mme but angels are tit to be 
tlieir ooinpaniotts, and so it must bethattliey 
regard themsedves as angels too. When life 
reveals to us our true value we become less 
fastidious, and fancy we have growm corrupt 
whilst w'e have only become humble. How- 
ever, seek my son and thou sbalt find.” 
Michail had ali’cady formed his opinion on all 
the maidens of his jieople who were of sutii- 
cienlly high birth to attract his notice. He 
niiglit, peiha]>s, linve found beauty and virtue 
enough in lower regions, but when mon are 
jjdaeed on the summit of a mountain their 
I tello\v-c!VHtnres in the ])lain are diminished 
I to dwarfs So, at first, the young ])rinee 
i looked forwMi-d, not without some meluiicholy, 

I to a life of celihacN. A worthy monk, learii- 
j ing his state of nniid, advised him to take tlie 
j vow, and for a moment he wus disjaised to 
I do so; but on closely questioning his own 
j licart lie deteriiiijied instead to Jii/ike one 
.more ellbit, and seek to discover a wife 
j w^orthy to shui'e his high ]>o,,sition. ' « 

His mind being full of theto.' i<leas, he retired 
one night to rest in a ])avilion situated in a 
quiet corner (tf the garden of his father’s 
]»alace. llei e he slept to the muHic of his ov\ n 
thoughts ; but, thoiigli he slept, he seemed to 
sec the foi'ULS ai’ound him aiinost as clearly 
as wlien awake — the elegant dome, the pen- 
dent lamp, the Mleiider pillars with the 
branches of beautiful tree.s gently waving 
between them. Suddenly he heard a*' rust- 
ling sound, as if invisible birds w’ere flutter- 
ing around. Then lie thought ho made out 
tlie forms of w’omen overhead, but so vague 
ami indistinct tlmt he saw the gilded roof 
tlirougli them. Then lie heard a voice wdiieh 
said : 

*• What news ot our sister, oh, Ginnee ! ot 
the ChrintiaiiB ? ” 

*SShe is beautiful and happy,” was the 
rej)ly. 

“ But wliat of the jirince whom her father, 
in his vanity, chose for her husband ? Has 
he come to woo her ?” 

“There is no prince worthy of her, unless 
it be this one.” 

“Let us betroth her to 

Then i^ll the spirits speaking together, said, 
or sang : 

“We betroth Mina, the daughter of Zarfi 
and his wife Martha, who are now in Cairo, 
of Egypt, to the prince Michail. Accursed 
be he. if he take any other mai’den to wife. 
I^et liim send a messenger for her. She w ill 
be found sitting with her mother in akiosque 
on Ihe banks of the Nile.” Tlien they de- 
scribed the place, and the hour, and the cir- 
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ciimstances, and having added ^lessings on 
him, by whom our sister shall be made happy, 
flew away. 

Kext day Michail went and threw himself 
at his father’s feet, and begged to be allowed 
to depart in search of the perfect Mina, But 
the old king having much dabbleil in the 
affairs of this world, and seen how vicious 
men were— having in fact been from time to 
time, once a week or so, compelled to hang a 
fellow- creature — had lost much moretlian he 
W'oiild have been willing to admit of tJie 
poetical illusions of youth, and replied in a 
lone that something savoured of impiety : 
“ My son shall not de])art on this wild-goose 
chase. There may be sjnrits ; but 1 do not 
believe that they have sisters worth marry- 
ing.” Upon this Michail began to weep ; 
and so his father took a iniddh^ course, 
and said ; “My vizier, Sahel, is a wise man, 
and lias served me faithfully for thirty ye.ars, 
so tliat lie almost thinks that \u is the yiiUan 
and lilt 1. It will, enable liim to rest from 
his fatigues, and be extremely beneficial to 
his health, if we send him tt» Egypt in seartdi 
of this Mina,” Tliere was a wiclcefl lustre 
ill the old king’s eyes as lie exj>rcssud this 
opinion, but Michail dhl not ohservo it, and 
rqillfd • “ Let him (’«2>;vrt iminediattdy.” 

The vizior, Sahel, had just completed an 
(dal'C^le plan for rcforiiiing the finances of 
his master's doTuinions, an<l had made the 
grand discoverv that in older to keep a full 
treasury it is necessary not so inucli to lay 
on new taxes as lo restiict exj)endituie — an 
idea, the jieiTect beauty of wliich the old 
king lid not ]»ercelve. 8onic of tlie courtiers, 
ind< eil, had begun to talk of dotage, or 
tre.‘ eheiy. 7\s for Sahel, ho grumbled at the 
duty im])os(‘d on him, Imt being very loyal, 
kissed his master’s hand, hinted that on his 
return he intended to show tliat there need 
not be more than ten dishes placed at a lime 
on the royal table, and d^^parted. He tra- 
versed the desert, and descended the Nile, 
studying men, manners, government, and 
laws as he proceeded, and making such good 
use of his time, and such an inexorable a])pli- 
cation of logic, that be framed a still more 
wonderful theory than before, convincing 
himself that town and country folk had not 
been created only for the benefit of sultans. 
He was so charmed with the progress of his 
ideas, that he felt disposed to return from 
Hongola to communicate them to his master, 
but reflecting that there was no particiilaT 
hurry, and that the world might go on a few 
months longer, according to old jirinciples, 
continued his Journey, and at length, as we 
have seen, reached his destination, 

When the merchant Zara and ‘his wife 
heard this story, both were rejoiced in dif- 
ferent degrees. Martha, who was naturally 
prudent, and reflected somewha,t of lier 
daughter’s qualities, simply drew aside her 
veil a little, and allowed the old vizier to see 
that she smiled benevolently at him ; but 


Zara, who had scarcely been able to contain 
himself during this 'narrative, no sooner 
heard the lost words, than he took off liia 
turban, and flung it up into the air with such 
violence, that it reacluMl the topmost bough 
of the sycamore under which he was sitting, 
and caught there, and coiiUl not be got down 
by any means, bo that the birds built their 
nests therein. When the coiifusiou had a 
little subsided, and Zara’s shaven head had 
been wrapfied in a corner of his cloak, 
s[)oke, saying : “This is a wondeiful story, 
but wherefore should I leave my parents and, 
travel to distant countries to please the fancy 
of a yontli who cannot find a wife to satisfy 
him except in his dreams ? ” I'lie vizier, 
Sahel, instantly made a speech, wdiich had a 
heginning, a mifhllc, ami an end, and con- 
tained fifteen ap])osite citations from the 
poets : but all in vain. Then he addressed 
the j)arcnhs, and jiroved to them that they 
had absolute power over their daughter. 
“Thy W'ords are \voi-d.s of wLsdom,” said the 
merchant. “Mina, thou must become the 
wife of this ])rin(*o.” 

Wonderful to relate, Mina the ]>erfect, in 
the gentlest and tciidcrest manner possible, 
announced lier intention to disobey. Zara 
tried to fly into a jiassion, luit failed, especi- 
ally as the wise Sahel observed : “Nothing 
should he done in a hurry. Let her have 
time to reflect” Tliat evening, when she 
was alone willi her mother, Mina, with some 
blushes and a few' tears — under which now 
aspect she looked more beautiful than ever— 
coiifcss€‘d that she too liad a story to relate, 
the chief incident of wdiich was a dream. 
The spirits had appeared to her likewise and 
ha.d led her, in vision, out into the desert 
wdiere in a lonely valley she had hohehl a 
youth poorly clad, but of great beauty ami 
nobleness of di'nieanour, wdio had called her 
by licr name, whilst many voices cried to her : 

“ This is thy Inisbaml.” It w^as evulcnt, there- 
fore, she ai’gucd, that the Mina of prince 
Michail was quite another Mina. Her 
mother objocied that a poor man out in the 
desert w'li', not a very suitable match, and 
the conclu.sion was : “ Let us wait awhile.” 

Sahel seemed in n^ hurry to retain to his 
country. He had never seen a capital like 
Cairo before, ami busied himself so intently 
in studying its economy, that mouth after 
month 2)as3ed away, and he did not insist on 
any definite answer from Mina or her father. 
One d^^y, however, he heard a rumour in the 
market-place and the bazaars. The great 
merchant Zara was ruined. His ships had 
been ilestroyed by the anger of the ocean, 
and his caravans overwhelmed by the sands 
of the desert. A wealthy creditor, armed 
with the powers of government, was even 
seeking him to ]>ut him in prison, and he had 
disapi^eared with his family. Tliis is a sad 
case, said Sahel tti himself. My eloquent 
jiersuasions were just beginning to jmiduce 
their eflecl. Of course they wdll now send a 
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private messenger to me, l^egging me to take 
them to Abyssinia, but the king, my master, 
took mo apart before I left him, and said 
that one of the perfections of Mina must 
be a handsome dowry. How shall I get rid 
of these poor i)eople 1 

Meanwliile the merchant ^ara, reduced to 
poverty and. flying from his creditors, had de- 
parted from Cairo, mingling with the liumble 
followers of a great caravan bound for Da- 
lUfascus. For his own part lie walked on foot, 
blit he had three or four little asses to carry 
Ills wife, his daiigliter, and what property he 
had been able to save. As he looked back 
from the summit of a sandy hill, whence the 
minarets of Cairo could be distinguished for 
the last time, rising against the yellow sky 
where tlie sun liad set, he wept bitterly, and 
in a moment of anger began almost to re- 
proach his danghtor, because she had not 
accepted the wonderful offers made her. But 
Martha wisely said : “ If she had left us iliis 
misfortune would nevertheless havehappetied, 
and without her neither you nor I should 
have been able to bear it.” So th(*y continued 
their journey cheerfully, and Mina made the 
night" horn’s pleasant by singing in a sweet 
voice, to which other sweet voices in the air 
overhead seemed to answer. 

They travelled many days, and had more 
thanhalf concluded their journey; when, about 
the hour of sunset a great tumult was heard 
at the head of the caravan, and men and 
beasts began to fly wihlly in various 
directions. The Arabs of the desert were 
attacking the merchants for the sake of plun- 
der ; and, whilst some resisted and others sur- 
rondered, many sought safety in flight. Zara 
with his wife and daughter ent(*red a defile 
of the mountains, and proceeded nniil the 
sound of shouting and firing died away in the 
distance. Tlieii they halted under the sliadow 
of a rock, and determined to wait until morn- 
ing. They passed the night undisturbed ; and, 
when the sun rose over the yellow desert, 
found themsedves quite alone at the foot of a 
range of mountains. They dared not ven- 
ture over the broad expanse of sand, but 
followed a valley at the extremity of which 
were some trees. It l^appened that Mina 
rode first. She knew not why ; but, since the 
day had dawned, all her feac’s.had vanished. 
It seemed to her that this was not the first 
time she had been in tliat country. The hills 
>vere familiar to her, and the trees towards 
which she was advancing drooped in an ac- 
customed way. At length slic uttered a loud 
ciy, and her "father and mother hastening up, 
found her gazing at a youth, dressed hi "poor 
j^rments, and apparently weakened by fatigue 
or sickness, sitting under the shade of a mi- 
mosa. Her heai't told her that this was to 
be the lord of her destiny, but she did not at 
once Jearn that she was in the presence of 
MiehaiL 

Strange things had happened in Abyssinia 
since the departure of Sahel. The king hail 


taken another vizier, a young man with old 
ideas, and marvellou.'-i splendour at once 8Ui> 
rounded the throne. It was discovered that 
the greatest happiness of the people consisted 
in giving all they possessed to their rulers, 
and a prodigious number of new taxes w’ere 
at once laid on. The king had five hundred 
dishes oh his table in a single day, so that he 
never spoke of the absent Sahel except by the 
irreverent name of jackass. It was clear 
indeed, that the worthy old man knew no- 
thing of finance. Feasting and jollity were 
the order of the day, hut aiaa for the 
instability of human affairs ! Men never 
know when they are well-governed ; and 
soine^ ambitious wretch persuaded some 
spiteful people tliat Sahel was not suoh a fool 
after all. Tor his part, ho expressed his 
opinion in a very brutal manner ; for, one fine 
morning, he attacked the king’s palace, and 
drove him with his son, who was too much 
occu])ied with thoughts of Mina to know how 
matters Averc going on, into exile. The king 
.and tJie pmuje eseajiedoii hoani .ia’cssoI from 
Massowa, and landed at an Arabian i)ort, 
wlieuco they travelleil, and after many dan- 
gers arrived at the valley where the mcr- 
I chant Zara and his family had found tlicm. 

I r>y Ibis time, the king had boconie <piite a 
philosopher. ‘‘My son,” said he, “ Ihe hninan 
race is not wortliy that the wise hhoiihl 
reign over them. Here are green trees and 
pleasant waters. Let us abandon the cares 
of government, and pass the remainder of 
our daj’s in retirement.” 

The good ohl mall forgot that he w'as near 
ihe end of his life, wliilst Michail was onl}'’ 

! jnst on the thresliold. He was surprised, 

; therefore, when the young ]>riMco answered : 
“ I care not to reign over ungrateful men, 
and, perhaps, my wisdom is not sufticient. 
But I cannot rest in this valley unless 1 have 
Mina Avith me.” So it Avas agreed that as 
soon as he h.ad recov(?red his strength, ho 
should go to Cairo find seek for his belovtnl. 
“At tho same time,” quoth the late king, 
benevolently, “ you may find that foolish old 
man, Sahel. Say nothing to him about the 
deplorable results of liis policy, which I felt 
after his departure, except to tell him that I 
forgive all.” 

Michail led the merchant Zara and his 
family to the hermitage which his father had 
chosen in a very pleasant par-t of the valley, 
and the remainder of that day was spent by 
the wanderers in exchanging their stories. 
Whilst the old people spoke, however, Mina 
and Michail sa*! near together, performing Ihe 
ceremony of hetrothment with their eyes. 

Here tlie narrative visibly draws to a close, 
although oriental legends rarely leave their 
personages after they have fallen from wealth 
to poverty without restoring thetn at least to 
their former position. But it seems to have 
been thought that perfect goodness and per- 
fect beauty may be sufficiently happy together 
without wealth. The blessings of the spirit 
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which did not include good fortune were 
shared ecjually by the young couple. They 
remained in the valley and adopted the man- 
ner of life of the early father of nations, and 
it is said that a city now exists on that spot, 
far out of the track of commerce and travel, 
protected from the visits of the evil-minded 
by the spirits who still watch over tlie 
posterity of their sister. The old king lived 
beyond the natural term of humanity, and 
attributed the prosperity of the little district 
entirely to the wisdom of his own counsel. 
They have learned by experience — a mar- 
vellous circumstance — but it is necessary to 
add that the foolish vizier Sahel was sum- 
moned from Cairo, and when he fell into his 
old master’s arms and heard that he wfis for- 
given, carefully concealed his face to hide one 
smile and two tears, which the reader may 
interpret as he pleases. 

POTICUOMANIA. 


WiiAT new mania is this ? What is potiche 
or ])oticho, .and why need wumeii have an 
especial mania for it ? If potiche be some- 
thiiij^ why not have potichoteclmy, 

or ]M)liclu>logy, or [;oticliouomy, or poticho- 
somy , or poticliograjdiy, or potichometry ? ! 
A ircinia is almost as ba<l as a phobia : a 
ma<Iiiess for, is as little pleasant a.s a madness | 
against ; and we may perchance yet have a 
potichophobia as an antidote to the jioticho- 
mania. A learned pundit who has disconrecd 
on tln.s subject ior the benefit of the public, 
reasons in this way — that as metromania, 
bildiomania, and melomania, are irreproach- 
able words, by which one expresses love of 
poetry, love of books, and love of music — 
tliere seems no reason why we should not 
invent the word potichomauia. lie admits 
that we have not yet become accustomed to 
the sound of sucli a word ; but wliat of that ? 
Is it not easier than angeiography, for a de- 
sei*ij)tion of weights and measures ? or than 
ophthaimoxystic as a name for a little rye-ear 
brush used to smooth the eyebrows ? Thus 
he claims the right to otfer for academical 
baptism the word potichomauia, on the ground 
that men are permitted — or rather that 
science is permitted, under etymological pre- 
texts — to add to modern languages by means 
of the Greek. How far the academical Greeks 
of the present day will approve of the compo- 
site name, it will be for them to declare.’ 
l\)tiches are said to be Chinese or Japanese 
jars : and hence the new art becomes a frenzy 
for jars — a very pretty conclusion, which it is 
to be hoped will be satisfactory to all parties. 
That the art means something amusing, what- 
ever the nayie may mean, is evident enough ; 
fur the advertising columns of the daily 
journals inform us that Mr. So-and-so, for a 
given number of shillings or guineas, will give , 
a certain number of lessons in potichomauia, 
whereby a la^y may easily learn the elegant ' 


art ; while colour-makers and print-sellers 
adopt similar means of notifying to the world 
that all the materials necessary for the prac- 
tice of this art may be obtained at their 
respecti ve es tabl ish m en ta. 

To come to the gist of the matter, it 
seems that potichonuinia is a method of 
imitating in tiecoratod glass, Japanese, or any 
other specimens of ware or porcelain. There 
seems no reason why pleasing aud even 
elegant results may not be ol)tained ; but if 
it be used only as a means of imitating ugly 
specimens of oriental woikmanahip, its 
desirability jxs a means of art may be ques- 
tioned. If, on the other hand, natural taste 
be allowed fair play, there is no reason to 
doubt that very elegant -results may follow. 

A recently jniblished essay on the sub- 
ject, shows that the list of working materials 
is somewhat formidable, comprising glass 
vases, or ])otiches, or cups, or plates, shaped 
similarly to those made of pottery or porce- 
lain ; a well-assorted selection of coloured 
i>apers or gelatine sheets; a tine-pointed 
pair of sci.ssors for cutting out ; tubes or 
bottles of prepared colours of various tints ; a 
bottle of a peculiarly prep.ared varnish ; 
another bottle containing refined essence of 
turpentine ; a bottle of juelted gum ; a round 
hog’s-hair brusli for gumming the paper or- 
nameut.'i, another for varnishing, and two 
Hat bru.slics for colouring ; a vessel in wliich 
tlic colours may be diluted; and a box 
wherein to stow away all these treasures. 
As to the means of procuring the glass 
articles themselves, tliis must be left to the 
skill of the glass-maker. TJie object is to 
l^roduce glass imitations of pottery and por- 
celain articles ; and therefore the glass must 
of coui'se be wrought into a h>rm consistent 
with such a purpose. It may bo a vase, or a 
potiche, or a honey-fiot, or a plate, or a cup 
— anything, in short, which has a smooth 
surface (for articles with ornaments in relief 
do not seem to be susceptible of this mode of 
imitation) ; but the glass- worker must in any 
case precede the ornamental ist. 

Though most persons have a sort of 
obscure notion that tlie colours on cups and 
saucers, dishes, an4 plates, are in some way 
burnt in, yet the' delicacy and nicety of the 
methods are' l!ttle suspected. Tliere is the 
majolica ware of Italy, copied from the 
Moorish pottery, adorned with copies of 
paintings by KaHaello and his contempories, 
and some specimens supposed to have been 
painted by the hand of the great master him- 
self. There is the Della Robbia ware, so 
named from a Florentine artist, who modelled 
and sculptured excellent works in porcelain, 
aud then adorned them with enamel and gold 
and colours. There is the I’alissy wai*e, in- 
vented by a man whose life was a continuous 
romance, aud presenting historical, mytho- 
logical, and allegorical designs on grounds oi 
rich yellow and blue and gray. ' There is the 
delft ware, with its beautiful enamel, its blue 
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Colours, and its designs copied from the old 
Japan productions. There are the stone 
wares from China and Japan, which lie- 
<|uently serve as a colounHl bfiae for raised 
ornaments of soft porcelain. There are tlie 
various Wedgwood wju’cs, coinpi-ising Hie 
Queen’s and the Basalt, the Jasper and the 
QwyXj and other kinds. There are the ohl 
Chelsea cdiuia, Kotlierham china, and Derby 
china. There are the Dresden china and the 
Btjtticber ware and the Sevres china. In 
vshort, if the reader knew liow eagerly coL 
lectors look out for the dihVieut varieties ot 
old pottery and poiceiain, he would have 
some elue to the origin of that desire which 
*3xi8ts to imitate in .some degree those pro- 
ductions : not to imitate for dishonest pur- 
poses ; for lie must he a shallow judge who 
would mistake modem decorated glass for 
old paiiiti*d china. How the counoiaseixr dis- 
tinguislies the puteriea ^ jifite-tendre from the 
poteries a jnUe dur j the poterie matt fioin 
the poterie lustr^e ; the poterie \eruis.see from 
the poterie einailloe ; the fayence AugUd^e 
from the fayence Eran^aise ; the Wedgwood, 
the Bbtticher, the Palissy, the Della Jiobbia, 
the Majolica, the Sevres, the Dresden — how 
he learns to know these one from another, is 
a part of his business as a collector and con- 
noisseur ; but it may be woitli knowing that, 
from the nature of the process, some ot these 
varieties of w'are are wholly unfitted to be 
imitatetl on glass. 

The imitative art to which the long Creek 
name is given bears no analogy io that by 
which these several kinds of ware are coloured 
and adorned. Some of the coloured xvares 
have metallic figments mixed with the clay 
W’heref)f they arc formed, wdiicli imparls 
a uiiifpim colour to the whole substance; 
Avliile, in other cases, colours are mixed wiih 
oils and turpentine, and are apj>lied to the 
surface of the ware with a pencil of camel- 
hair, the fixture of the colour being ensured 
by a subsequent ]»rocess of fixing in a small 
kiln or o\en. Tsor does the art resemble 
that of ihe ghiss-Htainer ; for this skilful 
artist, after having sketched his design on 
glass, has a m(»st elabuiate series of processes 
to attend to : his luineralVolours must be so 
ehosen as to form a sort of eyamel with tlie 
glass by the aid of heat ; add* lie must so 
select the components of his colours that 
whatever they may appear like when opaque, 
they must appear brilliantly transparent 
when ajiplied to the glass, 

No ; tlie poticliomania, the jar frenzy, the 
imitation of i)orcelain and pottery, must not 
claim to rank cither with porcelain- painting 
or glasH-staiiiing, There is nothing cheiniwil 
about it, — nothing that requires kilns, or 
muffles, or ovens, — nothing for which our 
leading artists will be called upon to c»»n tri- 
bute designs. Nevertheless, there is no reason 
why it should not constitute a pretty lady- 
like employment, susceptible of considerable 
variety of a[)plicatiou. 


There have not been w^anting Imitations of 
old Dutch china maiiiifaotured m wood. The 
w'ood turned in a lathe to t ;u', shaiio of a 
jar, or urn, or vase ; the wooden (‘omitevfeil 
was painted with oil colour ; flowers or orna- 
nieaits were cut out of coloured printed calico 
or linen ; these were pasted on in their pi'oper 
relative positions ; and the psuido-Dutch or 
Japanese production received i(« fiiiisliin<T 
touch by means of a coat of ' arnish. But 
this varnish lia<l a tendency t(‘ '.Tiick, juid it 
seldom presented such a surfac'' as could wu‘ll 
imitate the smooth glossy extri b)r <.d‘ a real 
jirodiiet of the plastic art. H- iice it is that 
the inventors of the new proee-s pride them- 
selves on the higher ])hiloH<'[diy uf their 
modus operandi. They say, vntnally if not 
verbally, “ bice, our exterior is i Ik* real thing ; 
the exterioi' of a porcelain vcms' I is a v«‘ri table 
glass, tor all enamel and ghi/e are true glass; 
and our products exliibit a real glass (*xierior, 
untouched ]>y (!olour or varnisli of any kind, 
— ergo, our imitations are belter tlian tlieir 
wooden j)i edecessors.” Tlio validity of this 
ergo depends ujum the whereiilmuts and the 
inaniic)’ in winch the coioiu*al adornments 
arc applied. So long as sheets of impt*r or 
cloth alone could be u.sed, it may b^* <]ou}>(ed 
wdiether the new art could have been prac- 
tised to any satisfactory degree ; becausi* 
there is a solidity or opacity about ^eiu 
wdiich interferes with anything like trans- 
luceucy of effect. Every one knows that very 
ju’etty sheets of gelatine are now made, whicli 
receiNe colours of considerable brilliancy, and 
have a seini-traiispareucy, which adds greatly 
to their ornate effect. Gold, too, may be 
combined with the colours in a rich and ileh- 
catc degree; and it is these qualities which 
.seem to have suggested the ejuplosmenl of 
such a siibstaiico in the imiiative art now 
under notice. As to tlie manufacture of the 
gel.atine sheets tliemselves, it is one of the 
countless exaiujiles aflbrded by modern che- 
mistry of the jjroduction ot useful substances 
from that which is eithtjr I'cluse, or at most 
a very common and cheap article. Jt is an 
iliu-stration of the Benny Wisilom which has 
already receivial a little attention in House- 
Jiold Words.* Glass being transparent, while 
\vood m oj^.'upie, and gedatine sheets hcing 
more transparent than sheets uf colouied 
]»aj»er or coloured linen, we see at once the 
basis on which the new art claims to have 
some HUperjority over its predecessor, 'I'he 
coloration is etlected hside the glass : th*:’ 
alone is .sufticient to ensure a smootii exterior. 
Uuc of the novel tic,s of late years has been 
the proiluction of brilliant globes and vessels 
of glfiss, in wldch the brilliancy results Imai 
the use of coloured glass coated behind wit^*^ 
a layer of silver, Tlio new art l^^is no direct 
analogy with tliia ; but the one may serve, lu 
some degree, to show how tlie other may 
produce sofily-beauti fill etteiiLs by the in ter- 

* Y ol. vi. p. 97. ^ 
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position of a glassy layer between tlio colours 
and tJio e\e. 

.The inline whicli the in veil tors have clioaen 
to give to this imitative irb is dependent on 
the priiujiry object of iinitating the Chinese 
nr Japanese potiches or lars ; but a further 
ihsplay of skill may ennble the workers to 
the process to glass ^ imitations of Sevres 
and Dresden porcelain. The easb'ni products 
are usually adorned with iignres and plants 
ami animals; but tlio.sf' of Europe aim at 
ajiplicalions of the Jiislnrical and landscape 
pMiiiler’s products. The ]>()tichonin.uist (a very 
liard word to apply to a lady) selects her glass 
vase or jar, cup or plate, jiot or dish, and tlieu 
sheetsot coloured gclatimi, such as will produce 
tlie colours of the device to be imitated. With 
her sliarp-poiiited scissors she cuts out the 
little hits of gelatine iV(|uisite to jiroduee the 
device. This is probably the most diflicult 
part of the whole atliiii ; for not only must 
the outlines of the device bo carefully ob- 
seived, but also the juxLa]>ositioii of any two 
or more colours which it may eomjmiso. 

The coloured gelatine, then, is cut into little 
fragments, and the gla.^s is clean ami ready, 
and the pencils or small brushes are at hand, 
;aml the liquid gum is [irepared, ami the artist 
,ia in a condition to proceed with the delicate 
I work. Sheets of gelatine are naturally adhe- 
[.fcivoMvlieu wetted; bnT piec(?s of coloured 
J, paper may occasionally he used wliicli have 
.110 adhesive layer upon them. The wel- 
ting or the gumming, arc adojitc-d according 
to cinuimstaijces ; hut either must he dune 
thoruuglily, for it is of much iiiqiortance to 
the coiujdeieness of the process that, the 
cementing to the glass should be close and 
, perfect in every part. A linen ]>ad or cloth 
|isiip])liod delicately to ensure this closeness 
|of contact. There must be no Imlibles of air ; 
|iio hraiiches of trees, or detached leaves of 
fHowers, or wings of insects, mu>t curl up at 
ithe conierjj and obtrude tlienmelves umluly 
])ou notice. All mii.st adhere closely to their j 
[lass. 

It must be observed, however, that these 
jehiliiie sheets, if used at all, are not em- 
ployed by tlioniselves. The gelatine appears to 
be simply a lilm on the front or face oftlie ])ic- 
winch lilm, if dainpe<l, become.s adhesive 
r witliout the aid of gum. ( )iir tasteful ueigli- 
I’^buurs across the Ohaunel supply us with 
these, as well as with the original idea 
whereby the art 1 ms been created. Theirs 
is the potichomanie, wdiieli we^iave changed 
duto poticliomania ; and tlicirs are the sheets 
■of pietnres — ('hinese ladies, landscapes with 
[im]K)Hsibl(‘ pers])ectivo, foliage, llowers, fruit, 
birds, butterllies, arabesques, gr’otesqiuis — 
printed in lithogi'apliy, brilliantly coloured 
sand sold at {^ix, nine, twelve, cigliteen, or any 
■other number of pence per sheet. Some of 
'Onr teachers tell ns to use hog’.s-hau* brushes; 
isonie say earners- hair ; but others, more ]»ro- 
vident than either, recommend both the 
and the |amel to our notice. The glass 


vessels them.selves are apparently French, 
although we know of no reason why English 
glassblowers should not make them. The 
])otiGhes en veire, vases, allnmotte vases, 
tlower-pot covers, cups, and bowls, are many 
of tliem well and gracefully shaped ; but wo 
wmiild gently whisper, that if the glass were 
a little moi’c free from air-bubbles, it would 
be better for the object in view ; because, 
whether we would imitate the bluish tint of 
old Sevres, or the greeni.sh tint of Oliinese, 
or the nankeen tint of Elrnsccan, or ilie tints 
of any other famous porcelain or pottery, we 
can certainly get on better without bubbles 
ill the glass, than witli them. Tt is a French 
I professor, too, who .assures us that ^^tlie ex- 
1 traordiiiary success which this art has ob- 
1 tallied may bo ea.sily accounted for, if we 
remember that, after an easy, interesting 
labour of a few hours, we see a simple glass 
vessel transformed into a Ohincse, Sevres, 
Dresden, or Ja,])aue.so vase.” 

Hut the materials are only half the matter, 
— the ])rocesses are the other half ; and wo 
follow our instructions, humbly and diligently, 
thus : — 

We are esjiecially, in the most energetic 
I leriiis, cautioned not to proceed to tlie next 
I process until the etticacy of the gum has been 
I well aseertaiueil ; but, this done, we advance 
I to the varniHliing. This v.arnish j's intended 
partly to secure tlie coloured devices in their 
dace, and ])rirtly to sliield the gelatine from a 
ayor of oil colour afterwards ;ipphed. The 
, varnisli is applied over tlie wliole interior of 
I the vase or jar ; but being clear and colour- 
less, it iloes not proiluce a disfigurement in 
tlie general ap])eaiancc. We iiresiimc that 
the shape of the jar in respect to its mouth 
and general projiortiou, mu.-^t he such as will 
admit oftlie artist’s liaud and varnisli brush, 
and hits of coIolihmI paper. There is a little 
vitreous conundrum occasionally to Imj seen, 
consisting of Napoleon D(>ua])arle or an 
English stag<‘ coach bottled up in a decanter, 
or phial, whose mouth is far Binaller than 
the lateral dimensions of the great emperor ; 
and the ] Mizzle is, to find out how Napoleon 
could possibly have got into the decanter, 
or the Hnghtoii ^ail into the phial. In 
the ]u-esent however, there i.s to be 

no diliicnlty ^n jintting in or taking out 
anything which the jar or vase ought to 
contain. 

The v.arn'shing being done, the painting 
or colouring follows, the object of this is, 
to give to the wdiolo of the glass vessel a tint 
and an opacity coiTesponJiug with the tint 
iind (ipncity of the specimen of pottery or 
jiorcelain imitated — an important and dif- 
ficult part of the routine of processes ; for 
tlie selection of ingredients, and tlie mode of 
jipjdieatioix, must each require much care. 
The colour-raeii have prepared au ample list 
of tints, to imitate the deadly white and the 
delicately white, the creamy white and the 
bluish white, the red lacquered, the black 
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lacquered, the 8ea-green, the ^reeu yellow, the sources in the einbellishmeiit of our apart- 
gold dust, the deep gold, the Pompadour R^se,. men ts and furiiiluie, and bringing honour 
the deep blue, the bright b^ue, and other ami praise to its artists. May the prediction 
colours of pottery and porcelain ; and \ve are be verified, in spite of the jar-frenzy name 
told how, by employing zinc white, cobalt given to the art ! Glass has advanced much 
blue, yellow ochre, vermilion, lake, ivory i in usefulness and beauty, since the change in 
black, Najdes yellow, silver white, Veronese ■ the excise duties; and unless grim war shall 
green, yellow lake, bitumen, raw sienna, ■ urge the finance minister again to throw his 
burnt sienna, cadmium, March violet, carmine, j longing eyes to glass, we may hope that the 
ultramarine, gold varnish, gold powder, — we i usefulness and the beauty, eoiiseqiuMit in 
arc told how all these, or some among the ;gx eat part on cheapness, will be yei daither 
number, combine to produce tints which will ; increaseil, 

imitate the ground colour of all varieties ofj - - 


pottery and porcelain. And we ai‘e cautioned 
against numerous snares and pitfalls into 
wluch our ignorance may lead us. If our 
]3aint be too ojiaque, it will spread with dilli- 1 
culty over tlie surface of the ghiss ; if it be j 
too thin, it will not cover the glass with suf- [ 


ficient body ; if it be not equable in distribu- 
tion, it will fail to imitate the homogeneity in 
the appearance of porcelain ; if there bo not 
enough mixed at once, it will bo difiiculL to 
match the tint afterwards ; if it be made to 


How more easily, it may dry more tardily. | 


As to the mode of applying the colour^, there 1 
seems to be two varieties — brushing and I 


Hawing. The application with a brush is the i 
most obvious ; but the teachers assure us j 


PASSING CLOUDS. 

AViiriiF. :ire tlie swnlliiwfi fled? 

II nd (Ifiid, 

P(M«lian<-c upon souie bleak and btormy blunc. 
l) doubling be.iil ! 
l'‘;f o\i llie puiple seas, 

Tlu') wait, in sunny ease, 

'i'be baiiiiy houtberii bite’/,e, 

To bung them to then noiLbeiu home once moio. 

Why must llie Howers die 
PriBoneJ they lie 

111 the cold tomb, btedlebb ol Icait. oi lain. 

O doubting heart ’ 

'I'bey oiil} sleep below 
'I’be holt white ermine biiow. 

While w Intel winds shall blow, 


that it is difficult to avoid inequalities in the 
touch of the brush, and that, tlierelore, tlic | 
method of fltiwing or flooding is jireferred. | 
III this process the liquid colour is poured 
into the vessel, and is rolled about in every 
direction, after which the surplus is poured 
out into a cup or other receptacle. One flood- j 
ing seldom leaves a sufficient tliickness or j 
opacity of colour, and a second is Iieiice ! 
requited. This process is very similar to that 
by which artificial pearls are jiroduced. A 
greyish liquid made from lish-scalcs being 
blown tb rough a little tube, a drop at a time, 
into hollow glass beads, and then rolled 
about. 

Phrenologists say that man is blessed with 
an organ ol colour, the greater or lesser tleva^- 
lopment of winch indicates a greater or lesser 
capacity for ajipreciatiiig the chromatic ele- 
ments of a picture ; and the potichomanist 
hints pretty strongly thiit, the success of a 
stiultMit in this art will depeijd in a consider- 
able degree on the magnitude of this said 
organ. Tic declares Hi st that the facujty of 
what jiaiiiters call colour, is not given to 
every one ; he further declares that those 
who jHiHsess this faculty will firoduco in 
poticliomaiua, as in painting, works far supe- 
rior to the jiroiluctiou of those who are not 
endowed with it, inasmuch as the former will 
be artists, while the latter will be nothing 
3Qaore than skilful workmen, or clever imita- 
tors ; he acknowledges that the art of [)oti- 
chomaiiia is still in its infancy ; but he roundly 
prophesies that, like the gi-cat art of painting. 
It will have its school, its masters, its disciples, 
its imitators — securing a jilace for itself 
among decorative arts, developing its re- 


Tt> bi 04 ithc‘ iuul Binilc ujiou you souii u^am. 

The buii hiiH hill im r.iys 
TlicbC many il.iys ; 

Will dreary houiB iievei leave the eaith? 

() doubting lieartt 
The stormy clouds on high 
Veil the satne sunnv sky, 

That soon (for bpnng is nigb) 

Shall wake the suiniiier into golden uiiith. 

Fair bojM* dead, and light 
Ls queiich'd in night. 

Wliat Bound can bicak the silence of’despaii ? 

O doubling heait ! 

Thy sky is ovcIl'a^t, 

Yet stars shall rise at last, 

Brighter for daikncss jiast, 

And angels’ silver voices stir the air. 

on AMBERS IN THE TEMPLE. 

Fifteicn years ago, wlicn I was a schoolboy 
in Paris, wearing a uniform very much re- 
sembling that of a Metropolitiin policeman 
(the dress is military now, and they liave me- 
tamorphosed iny old college into an Imperial 
Lyceum) eating a distressing quantity of 
boiled haricots, washed down by the palest 
of pink wine and water, and conjugating a 
prodigious quantity of verbs, regular and ir- 
regular — the tenses of which have become so 
very preterpluperfect since, that they have 
faded clean away from iny memory — fifteen 
years, then, since, there was an old gentleman 
inhabiting the English, or, St. Ilonorti quarter 
of the French capital — a wliite-hcaded, stormy, 
battle and weather-beaten veteran of the salt 
sea — a rear-admiral ill the Engliiyh navy, and on 
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the half-pay thereof. Ho had been celebrated slept with hia head through a hole in a 
all over the world in his time for deeds of blanket — (I am not exaggeivitiiig)— the qu id 
daring and chivalrous bravery ; but that had niiucs of tlie Rue St. Honor6 and the OhamjKs 
been a very long time ago ; and the ungrate- Elyse6s were iutiiiitely amused at his strange 
fid generation among whom his latest years ways, Ids loud and rambling talk, his general 
— those that were to be but labour and sor- odiJity of manner ; vei’y few people cared to 


row — were passed, celebrated only his eccen- 
tricities and ignored, or were indifferent to 
his glory. This is the way of the world, my 
Christian friend. 'When you and T come to 
be old men— and should we ever have given 
the world cause to talk about us — we shall 
find that the books we have written, the pic- 
tures we have painted, ortho statues we have 
hewn, will be dismissed to oblivion with a 
good iiaturcd contempt as things meritorious 
enough in their way, but quite out of date ; 
should we be worth paragraphs, or anecdotes, 
tin y will have reference to the redness of our 
noses, the patterns of our trowsers, our m;in- 
nei of eating peas with our knives, our habit 
ot putting the left leg foremost when we walk', 
or our assumed fondness for cold rum and 
water. Tlie Duke of Marlborough’s j>etLy 
avarice and hagglings with the liath-chair- 
luon were talked about long after the con- 
queror of Blenheim was forgotten, aiul the 
nation liad even grumbled about paying for 
tbc ])alace it bad vot xi him in the first out- 
burst of its gratitude. Lord Peterborough 
waUPlug from market in his blue ribbon, w'illi 
a lowl under one arm, and a cabbage under 
the other, (juite threw into the shade Lord 
l*eti;rborough tlio hero of Almanza. Wlieii- 
ever the name of the Maripiis of Cranby 
oeenis to us now-a*days, it i.s in eonucction 
with the Incorporated Association of Licensed 
V’etuallers, with foreign wines, beer, and to- 
bi.oco — not with battles won, or sieges suc- 
cessfully coiiducteil. Wliose aquibue nose, 
white <lucks, and hat-saluting fingers, were 
household words in Loudon to the pO})’ilare, 
who had forgotten Waterloo, when they 
smashed the windows of Apslcy House with 
stones, because its owner was an enemy to 
Keforin ? \Ybose children grin now at the 
caricatured prcsciitmeuts of the jiromineiit 
nose and plaid trowsers of the man who was 
the greatest orator, the greatest advocate, the 
greatest reformer of the law, England has 
ever seen, and who thirty years since shook 
this realm from end to einl by the thunder 
of his eloquence, and dashed down walls of 
corruption, one after another, with his im- 
petuous hand ? The world is as ungrateful, 
as fickle, as petulant as a woman. I war- 
rant Omphale rapjied the fingers of Her- 
cules when, sitting at her feet a-spinning, 
he happened to ravel the flax. He who had 
vanquished the Kemman lion, and quelled the 
Erymauthian boar, was forgotten in the care- 
less spinner. So it was with the old gentle- 1 
man whoifi I knew in Paris fifteen years ago. 
People talked of the strange fancy he liad 
of leading an old white Imrse about the 
streets, on which he never rode'; much mer- 
riment was excited by the luinour that lie 


I remember that before most of them were boim 
lie was famous over the whole world as the 
English Commodore Sir Sidnby Smith, the 
heroic defender of Acre, the scourge of the 
French navy — from the lofty three-decker to 
the smallest chas8e-mar6e, — and nearly tlie only 
man for whom the great Napoleon — the impas- 
sible, ambitious, who nomore deigned to love or 
hate men, with him, or against him, any more 
than "Mr. Staunton, the chess-player, loves or 
hates the jiawns in his game — condescended 
to entertain a violent personal dislike. Sir 
Sidney Smith used coolly to declare that 
Na]>oleon was jealous of him. It is certain 
that lie annoyed and chafed the Great Man 
horribly, and in Egypt drove him to the per- 
pe( ration of a very sorry joke, having posi- 
tively challenged him to single combat, which 
Napoleon declined, till — having rather an 
exalted idea of the ‘Dbeman worthy of his 
steel ” — he could produce the ghost of the 
great Duke of Marlborough. 

Sir Sidney Smith died in J^iris ; but it is 
not with his ileath or latter days that I have 
to do. I wish to tell the story of his esoajje 
fj-oin certain chambers which he occupied iu 
the Temple, while lie was yet the famous eorn- 
niodon*, admired by Europe, «aiid hated by 
the Froncdi Directory, and especially by 
General lionaparte. How much of strict 
historic truth lliere may be in the story, it is 
not for me to say. The journals of the period 
tell pretly nearly the same tale ; but even 
newspa]>ers will occasionally err, and even 
the buckets of grave history writers often 
stop short of the bottom of the well of 
verity. 

Sir Sidney Smith, taken prisoner in a 
daring culting-out expedition on the coast of 
Brittany, was confined in the prison of the 
Tem]>le in Paris, in the year seventeen hun- 
dred and ninety-eight. Some idea may be 
formed of the importance which the republican 
government attached to Ins capture and de- 
tention to the first, that the Directory 
refused to Jiljerato him in exchange for M. 
Bergerei, a post-captain in the French navy, 
and again, on another occasion, positively re- 
fused to receive as an equivalent for liis 
])erson no fewer thiHi twelve thousand Frencli 
prisoners ! A man worth ten tliousand pounds 
is something ; but a sea captain not to be 
bought for twelve thousand fighting men is, 
indeed, rich and rare. 

Unfortunately even distinction has its 
embarrassments, and such was thi^ store set 
by the safe keeping of Sir Sidney by his 
captors, that his conliuement was of the most 
rigorous description. Verdun or Biche was 
good enough fur ordinary prisoners of war ; but • 
the redoubtable commodore was transferred 
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to the Tower of the 'l'em]>le-<-*-t]iat gloomy 
Tevolutiouaiy Tiastilc, the scene of the last 
days of Louis the Sixteenth and Marie An- 
toinette, aiul of the slow agony and death of 
the poor little captive djiupliin — the tower 
that was afterwriitls to witness the darkest 
episodes , of the Consulate — the reported 
suicides, but Avhispered murders, of Tiuhegru 
and Captain Wright — the bust adieu x of the 
simple, yet desperate, Choiiaiis — the stern 
presence of their leader Georges (^adoudal. In 
the Temple, then, Sir Sidney Smith was in- 
cai'cerated. The guards were doubled, the 
defences strengthened, all communication 
from without was denied him, and the most 
rigid surveillance was exercised over all hds 
actions. 

Once having got their prisoner safe within 
the four strong walls of the Ternjde, however, 
isolated him from all exterior influences, and 
placed a slrong guard over him, the Directory 
did not f(3el it necessary to treat him with any 
great personal severity. Tliey did not load 
him with chains, they did not lock him up in 
a dungeon, tliey did not feed him ujion bread 
and water. Sir Si<lney was amply provided 
with pecuniary resourc'vs, and was allowed to 
keep himself. Apartments, tlic most commo- 
dious that the prison could afford, were 
allotted to him, and, furthermore, he was 
allowed to maintain sometliiTig like 'lin esta- 
I blishiiK'nt of domestics. Ec^ides Captain 
i Wj’iglit, who acted as his secretary, he liad a 
cook, a valet, and notably an English servaiit, 
half groom, half conhdential man, called 
j Sjiarkes. The cook and valet were freemen, 
i and Erenchmen ; Sparkes had been taken pri- 
soner at tbc same time as the eoniinodore, but 
i the condition attached to tlie h’reiich who 
i were permitted to attend upon Sir Sidney 
j was, tliat they should share liis imprisonment — 

' Tint one was permitted to pass the outer gate 
of 111 c Temple. 

I I am not aAvarc whether it has over been 
the lot of any of tlie ladies or gentlemen who 
read this to have sutfered the slow torture of 
iuipi’isoument. I hope not ; but if «*ujy such 
there be, they will readily understand how I 
prone is the liiiinan miml, when the body is j 
incarcerated, to devote itself to the culinary 1 
art. ]Mo.st }>risoners are cooks, or, at 

least, litve good eating. Tliemai?. with the iron 
mask was a gourmand. The sham dauphin 
! (one of the nine hundred and ninety-nine 
( sham dauphins) wlio called himself Duke de 
! Normandie, and had passed three-fourtlis of 
j his existence in the diflerent jiriaoiis of Europe, 
j was renowned Jbr the confecl/ioii of roast 
j turkey stu fled with chestnuts. When confined 
hi Ste PcSiagie, in eighteen hundred and thirty- 
I three, it was a matter of daily occurrence to 
I hear a cry from his fellow prisoners of “ Capet, 

I " is the turkey nearly ready and tlie pseudo- 
I descendant of St. Louis would answer, “ I am 
dishing it.” The hite Mr. Itush, on the 
t memoi’able occasion of his trial, addressed 
a very specific and emphatic billet-doux from 


his retreat in Norwich (^tle to the eating- 
house keeper opposite, commanding pig, and 
plenty of plum sauce.” I have seen in Whi^e- 
cross Street prison an analytical cliemist 
fi-ying pancakes, and it was once my fortune 
to know, in the Queen’s Bench, ca doctor 
of divinity whose mockturtle soup would 
have ratlter astonished Mr. Earrance ot 
Spring Gardens. Now, though Sir Sidney 
Smith on shipboard would have been ])er- 
fectly content with ship’s cookery, — salt junk, 
salt horse, or salt in^iogany, as it is imlif- 
fereutly called ; plum duft*, grey ])ea*-soup, 
sea pie, lobscouse, weevilly biscuit, ;ind new 
rum— no sooner did he find himself immured 
in the Temple, than he fell into the ordinary 
idiosyncrasy of prisoners, and became an 
accomplished bon-vivant. The choicest ot 
fish, fiesh, and fowl were procured from the 
Parisian market, and (after being strictly ex- 
amined at the gate to see whethefi* tlicy con- 
tained any treasonable inishives) furnished 
forth, by no means cohlly, his pri'^on table. 
The famous roast beef ol Oh! Kngland was< 
seen, and smoked within those gloomy walls. 
Sir Sidney had erulJosa disputes with the 
Fnmcli cook concerning the thickness of 
melted b'd-ter, the propriety of polntoes ap- 
pearing at table with their skins on ; the 
injury done to a rnmpsteak by beating 
it ; the diseretion necessary in tlie enVjiloy- 
ment of garlic, ami the number of lioiirs 
neceswiry to bo devotcil to the boiling ot a 
plum-pudding. The eook would f}nt boil it 
long enough. Unless elosely watched, ho 
would withdraw it furtively from tli(‘ j)ot, 
hide it hi secret places till dinner-time, ami 
dechtre stoutly tliat it had Vieen btnling eight 
hours when it had not been three on the fire. 
But, errors excepted, the ca]»tiv(‘s lived as 
well Jis those bellicose bipeds ot the galli- 
naceous breed whose spur-combats were 
formerly the delight of our British nobility, 
arc po])ularly supposed to Jive. Nor were 
good liquids wanting to wash down these 
succulent repasts, b’or the iiij^t time, ])er- 
haps, in France that noble compound, the 
punch of the United Kingdom (for Englaiul, 
Scotland, and Ireland are all cijually thmous 
for it) was brewed within the prison walls ; 
and every Frenchman who tasted it — even 
the rabidest enemy of “ Eitt et Gobourg ” — 
thenceforth renounced the small-beer julep, 
half souc, half syruppy, thitherto misnamed 
“ punch ” abroad. Brandy, sherry, and claret 
also formed part of the commodore’s cellar, 
and, in p.-irticular, he had laid in a supply of 
admirable old port wine — ^rare old stuff — 
bottles of liquid rubies, in a setting of rich 
crust and cobwebs. Money can do almost 
anything in any times. It can break the 
sternest of blockades, and, though it could 
not get Sir Sidney Smith out of prison, it 
could protiiirc him a supply of the primost 
wines in the English market. The French 
cook admii-ed the old port wine hugely. He 
discovered that ‘‘ porto ” was re(juired for a 
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great many dishes and saucos. He was dis- half stood heliiiid his master’s chair, hjvK 
covered in the kitchen one day by Sparkes, leaned against the side-board. He was at- 
weeping bitterly into a stew-pan, by the side tentive in sujjplying the wants of the other ; 
of 'an empty port wine bcrttle. He declared persons ju-esentf but he did not neglect to 
on that occasion, with some thickness of utter- help himself liberally from a sjiecdal bottle of 
ance, that the JDirectory were brigands, and port beliind him, nor did he refrain from 
the National Assembly thioves, and that the joining, from time to time, in the conver- 
narue of the legitimate ruler of France was sation. 

Louis the Eighteenth. He was very pale and The fourth person of this group, and who 
shaky next day, affected great republican sat at the end of the table facing the Commo- ! 
sternness, and insisted more than ever upon doro, was a Frenchman, — a very important j 
being called “ citizen,” and “Junius Brutus,” person, too, you are to know, being Citizen | 
when, honest man, his name was »lean Bap- Mutiua Scaevola Lasne (formerly Martin), j 
tiste all over, from hia slippers to his wldte concierge, keeper or head gaoler of the Temple. ! 
nightcap. Those details may probably seem He was responsible for the safe-kecj)iiig of ' 
useless; but the commodore’s port wine had the prisoners with li is head. Ho slept evtuy j 
more to do with his escape from hia chambers night with the ])rison keys under his pillow, 
in Uu/JVmijle than yon may at present inruigine. He knew where the secret dungeons — the ' 
One gilt and buniishoil alteruoon in the underground cachots and cabanons — wore, ! 
antnmii of this same year ’ninety-eight, a and what manner of men were in them. He I 
jiai ly of four ])ersonH were assembled in Sii‘ was not a man to be despised. 

Sidney Smith’s .sitling-r(K>m in tlic Tower of Citizen Lasue was a very large, fat man, ! 
the Temjde. One these persons was Cap- with a small liead. Gaolers generally are, — 
tain ^^Tigllt, whom, as he has nothing further but let that pass. Now there is no medium 
to do v.dth this history, I need n(»i specially of character or disposition in large fat men i 
describe. The second was Sir Sidney Smith, with small heads. They are either intolerably j 
tlieii in all the pride and vigour of his man- vicionSjHlovvly cruel, stolidly ha J’d-hearlod, mis- | 
hood — a little pale, pm’haps, till ough want of chiovonsly stupid, toi-pidly revengeful, dully | 
exercise, but a conn !y man, and hair to look sellish, sensual and avaincious, or else they | 
Ho had bis hair powdered, and wore are lazy, good-natured, genial, soft-hearted , 
top-ik^ut-s, which would seem somewhat | gi arils, — mere toasts and butter, giving freelj’’, 
sliaiige articles of costume for a naval oJicer, i lending freely, spending freely, always ready 
;ill)eit in plain clothes, in these days, but were ; to weep at a jiiliful tale, to sing the best song 
t]jc fashion in ’ninety-eight. The tldrd was they know, to lend you their best umbrella. 
Air, Sparkes, his body servant. Air. Sparkes and to walk wheresoever yon wish to load i 
was of the midiUe height, and remarkably them. It is the same with bahl-lieadcal men 
sinut, though anything but corpulent in the who wear spectacles. They are either atro- ' 
l’;u <\ He was bo stout about the chest, that cions villains or amiable philanthropists. Tho ! 
yt a could scarcely divest yourself of tho im- races admit of no mediocrity. Citizen Lasne 
pressioij that he liad more than one waistcoat happened, luckily for his prisoners, to be a 
oil. Pei haps he liad. A very low forehead large fat man, of the second or soff-hearted 
had Air. ISparkcs, and a very voluminous category. His exterior was rugged and his 
allowance of bushy red hair. He was moustache was ti(‘ree. He was as stupid as 
freckled, ami his chin w as lost in the folds the libretto of an opera, and as vain as a dab- 
of his ample ci’avat- Tie had a consider- chick; but his nature was honest, simple, 
able unjiediment in bLs speech, which caused conlidiiig, and compassionate, lie was the 
him to speak slowly, and not often, and not foolish, lat scullion of Sterne metamorphosed 
much at a time; but he was a great humorist, into a man. He would have spai’ed a flea 
and was an enonnuiis favourite among tlic when he caught him, — a three-bottle flea, 
priaoii officials for his droll sayings, and for drunk with his Ufe blood, and giddy with 
the hideously execi’able manner in which he leaping over hij/^body. He would do any- 
pronounced the French language. A thorough thing lor a pi’koner save allow him to esea]) 0 , 
Briton — an inconngible “rosbil” w^asSparkes, — for, like all slow men, he hail a fixed idea, 
said they — thewi were some hopes of the com- and this fixed idea confirmed him in, and i 
modore acquiring a decent knowledge of kept continually before him, the conviction 
French after a few years’ residence, but as for that one prisoner the less in the Temple 
Sparkes, he would never learn, not he. (unless legally discharged), was one head the 
Doctor JoUiv^t, the prison surgeon, who had less upon his own shoulders. This is why he 
been in England, and spoke ravishing English, always inspected the bolts, bars, and locks of 
deidared John aa “tout ce qu’il y avuit de the doors and windows every night, set the 
plus Ooqueiii” — by which, it is to be pre- watch, and slept with the keys of the Temple i 
sumeiL he meant Cockney, Sparkes liad under his pillow. j 

been broifght up, he said, with the com- Citizen Lasne liked drink. For port wine 
modore, which accounted for a certain degree he conceived an immoderate aflfection. His . 
of familiarity with which he treated him, and liking for fhat beverage was yjleasingly gra- ! 
which he was far from showing to the other tiffed, as tho Commodore frequently invited * j 
servants. This present golden afternoon John him to his table. Misery makes us acquainted j 
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with strange bedfellows, and a gaol makes a 
man take up with strange boon companions. 
These 03^68 have seen tlie son of an eaH hob- 
nobbing at a prison tap v^th an insolvent 
boot-closer. On his own quarter-deck, in 
London, at St. James's, Sir Sidney Smith 
would doubtless have been as dignified, not 
to say haughty, as an Englishman and a com^ 
nibdore has a right to be. In the state cabin 
of his own dag- ship he would decidedly not 
have hobnobbed with Bob Catskin, the boat- 
swain's mate. But a prisoner in the Temple, 
far Irom home, almost solitary, any com- 
panionship was welcome to him. This is why 
he so often invited Citizen Lasne to dinner 
and to supper. This is why that fat citizen 
sat facing him at the table on the golden 
autumn afternoon 1 treat of. 

The citizen having eaten like an ox (lie 
approved of English cookery much), was now 
drinking like a hah. He could stand a pro- 
digious quantity of drink, — all fat men can. 
Onl}" as he drank, his eyes, which were small 
and round, appeared to diminish still further 
in vedume, for the Tittle penthouses of his 
eyelids began to droop somewhat, and his 
round rosy checks to putf out upwards and 
laterally, while the eyes thernsclvea seemed 
to recede into their orbits, as though they 
were lazy with repletion, and were throwing 
themselves back in their oasy-chairs. 

The table was covered with plates of fruit 
and decanters of wine, from both of which 
Citizeii Lasne was heljiiug himself largely, — 
the others in moderation. The citizen drank 
his old port out of a tumbler, — the starveling 
and etfeminate tliimblefulls known as English 
wine-glasses not having as yet penetrated into 
the Temple. He persisted on calling the port 
“a little wine,” — un petit vhi delicieux, — 
meanwhile taking hearty gulps of the libelletl 
lic^uor ; for it is a mighty and generous wine, 
— yea, that invigorateth the frame, and 
maketh the hearts of men strong within 
them. It hath cheered the vigils of great 
scholars, and armed brave warriors for the 
fray, — port wine. As the citizen drank, liow- 
ever, it was evident that the fixed idea was 
anything but dormant within him ; for he 
watched his host's countenance from time to 
time narrowly, and in the n^^^st of his hilarity 
and lalkativeiies.s there would, occasionally 
flit across his fat face aa expression almost of 
alarm, — Ibr Sir Sidney was taciturn, pensive, 
evidently pre-occupied, drank little, and leant 
his head 011 his hand. 

May I pass for a ‘ suspect,* ” he cried sud- 
denly, laying down liis glass, “if I drink 
another drop.” 

“ What’s the matter, Father Latchkoy 1 ” 
asked Mr. Sparkes in French, far too ungram- 
matical to transcribe here. “ Wme gone the 
wrong way, — swallowed a fly ? WBy you 
look as if you saw a file in tlie bottom of your 
glass; and a bunch of skeleton keys in the 
Commodore's face.” 

“May I sneeze in the sawdust” (when a 


person is guillotined, his head falls into a 
basketful of sawdust) “ if the citizen prisoner 
of war is not thinking of his Three Muses at 
thi.s very moment.” 

The “.Three Muses” were three ro3'^alist 
ladies, hiding their real names under tlie 
fabulous sobriquets of Thalia, Melpomene, and 
Clio, who had long and successfully evaded the 
pursuit of the police, and who were noto- 
riously continually consi)iring to efiect the de- 
liverance of Sir Sidney Smith. It should be 
known that at this period, notwithstanding 
the sanguinarv severity of the Kepublicaii 
government against the Eoyaiists, France 
and Paris swarmed with secret emissaries 
from foreign ])owers, knovvi] as “ alarinisls,” 

“ accapareurs but more under the generic 
name of “ agents de rctranger,” and b\" the 
populace as “Pilt-et-(k>boiirgB.” Tlien* were 
agents from London, from Vienna, from Ber- 
lin, and from Amsterdam. There were agents 
in the army, the navy, the salons, the jiublic 
oliiees, the ante-chambert* of the ministry j j 
among the box -openers at theatres, 
market-women in the Halle, the coach- 
men oil the staiitl, — all well supplied with 
money, all indefatigable in obtaining informa- 
tion, in fomenting re-actionary disturbances, 
in promoting tlie escape of political prisoners. 

I might fill a book with anecdote.s of Conrad 
Kock, the Dutch baidcer (gaillniiiie(l)'^JBer- 
thold Proly (guillotined) ; the two Moravian 
brothers Frey, and their sister L6opoldin(' ; 
Andre- Marie Guzman, the Sjianiard, who 
actually so far ingratiated himself into the 
confidence of Marat that the last lettei* the 
famous terrorist ever wrote was to him ; 
Webber, the Englishman, whose mission it 
was to obtain plans of French fortified towns, 
and paid twelve thousand francs for one of 
Douai ; one GreeiiwoiKl, who was specially 
employed to give dinners to distressed 
Koyalists ; Mrs. Knox ; and especially the 
two famous J^itt-ct-Cobourgs, Dickson and 
Winter, who liraved the Terror, the Direc- 
tory, the Consulate and the Empire, and only 
gave up busine.ss in eighteen hundred and 
fifteen. It was pretty well known to the 
fiolice, when our fat friend alluded to the 
Three Muses, that an intricate and elaliorate 
network of intrigues, plots and counterplots, 
existed for the release of Sir Sidney Smith ; 
that neither money nor men wore wanting to 
effect this, should an ojiportunity occur ; and 
that Iversons secretly jiowerful were working 
night and day to bring that opportunity about. 
This is why the English Commodore had 
been so particularly recommended to Citizen 
Lasne, and why the fixed idea I have men- 
tioned was so prominent in that patriot's mind. 

“You will pardon me, Citizen Commo- 
dore,” the gaoler continued, rising, but cast- 
ing a loving look at the decanters, “ but I 
don’t like to see you look thoughtful. Think-’ 
ing means running. I must go and examine 
all the locks, and order the night-watch to be 
doubled.” 
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“A man may be tbiukirig of liis home and 
friends, his King and country, without me- 
ditating an escape there and tlien, my good 
Lasiie,” Sir Sidney said with a quiet smile. 

“All,” objected the gaoler, shaking his fat 
liead, “ but yoiiVe too many friends in Paris, 
citizcMi prisoner. Your King sends loo many 
guineas and spies over here. There are Inin- 
(ire<ls of them between here and the Rue St. 
Antoine at this moment, I’ll be bound. Very 
kind indeed to think of your friends, but if 
you should feel inclined to say bonjour to 
Iheni, my only friend would be Chariot (the 
])uhlie <*xecutiouer).’’ 

Jf citizen Ijasne could have spoken English, 
and have made a pun, he might have said 
til at that only friend would have cut liiin. 
But h(‘ was a stiqiid fat man, and could do 
ncitlier. 

“ l\lako your mind easy, my friend,” replied 
Sir Sidney Smith, “I wdll promise you not to 
csca]>e to-night.” 

‘‘ Vou ])joniise ! then it’s all right: you 
promise mind,” ejaculated citizen Lasne, 
joylnlly. 

i give yiai my wonl.” 

“ ddien give me some fnorc wine,” cried this 
im'ny fat man. “More Porto, Monsieur 
Spaikes, my dear, In ! ho ! ” 

With which he sat down, and hold out his 
1iimjl'#er with his great iat dougliy hand, that 
i'.'oked a.s if it had just been kneaded, and was 
leady for th(‘ hjikeliousc. 

‘ Aloj e ])<irt, more port,” grumbled or pre- 
lended to grumble Mr. Sparkos, tilling the 
baet'haualiau’s glass to the brim, “What an 
old lorty-sifimach it is. lie lilows liis w'iml- 
ha,".', out like a sail. There’ll b(i bellows to 
in uid belore long. Here’s moie jiort for 
you.” 

“ ’Tis good, my friend, ’ils an exquisite 
liltlo wine. Yet a little more. A drop — 
guggl-gl-gl-gl” — and he continued to ilrink. 

The gaoler knew that Sir Sidney Smith 
was a man of inflexible honour and integrity ; 
that to him his word as a sailor, a knight, a 
gentleman, was sacred. So ho ])ut the fixed 
idea out to grass for a time, and di’ank more 
port. 

But port, though an exiiui.site little wine, 
will tell ks tale, and liavc its own way with 
a man at last, like labour, like age, like 
death. The citizen Lasne became very 
talkative indeed, which showed that ho was 
getting on ; then he sang a song, which 
showed that he wa.s getting further on; then he 
essayed to ilance, which showed that he was 
getting drunk ; then he told ;i story about a 
pig in the South of France, and cried : which 
showed that he was very drunk indeed. 

“ Citizen Commodore,” he said all at once, 
“would you like to take a walk on the 
Boulevard V’ 

At this strange proposition Sir Sidney 
turned his eyes to the barred window. The 
rays pf the setting sun threw the shadows of 
the bars upon the wall : the bright light was 


between. And the gentle breeze of the even- 
ing came i||to the rOoni like the whisper of 
an angel. 

The hum and murmur of the great city 
came up and smote the captive upon the ear, 
gently, lovingly, gaily, as though they said, 

“ Comp, why tarry ? you are invited.” And 
the birds were singing outside upon the 
gloomy terrace, where the little dauphin used 
to walk. 

“Monsieur Lasue,” answered the Commo- 
dore, stifling a sigh, “there are subjects upon 
which it is both unjust and cruel to jest.” 

“ But I’m not jesting.” 

“ ]hit do you really mean to say that you 
would consent ...” 

“ Ouce more, would you like to take a walk 
on the JloLilevard ? ” 

“ Would you like to take a walk on the 
Boulevard ? ” bawled Sparkes, applying his 
mouth to his master’s ear, as though he were 
deaf. 

“if you are speaking seriously,” Sir Sidney 
.said at last, “ I can but accept the oiler wuth 
the greatest gratitude.” 

“ Seriously, of course 1 am,” replied citizen 
Jjasne, rising, and shaking olf the load ot 
port wine from his fat form, as though it 
w(‘rc a cloak, and really succeeding in 
standing straight. “First, tliough, let us 
make our little conditions. No attenqits at 

Ctscape.*’ 

“ Oh, of course not,” replied the (^mnio- 
dore. 

“ No speaking to any one you meet on ihe 
road. No Muses; no words, gestures; not 
a nod, not a wink.” 

“ 1 promise all this.” 

“ On the word of an honest man.” 

“ On the word of an English gentleman,” an- 
swered tlie Commodore firmly. 

“ Come along then,” cried the gaoler, as if 
jierfectly satisfied, linking his arm in that of 
his prisoner, and moving towards the door : 

“ you shall sec of what stuff tlie boulevards 
of Baris are made, Citizen C,’ommodore.” 

Although this fat turnkey had drunk a pro- 
digious cjuantity of port wine, he tlid not 
seem, once on his legs, so very much the 
worse for liquor. He gave one of his legs a 
little pat as if tt^eproacli it for having been 
.sliaky, and last gulp of port by^ way of 

a final clench or steadier. Only his little 
eyes began to flame and sparkle greatly, 
which from the general dulness of his coun- 
tenance gave him the appearance of having 
an evening party inside his head, and having 
had the windows lighted up. 

The pair were going out when Citizen 
Lasne was aware of Mr. Sparkes, who loaned 
against the sideboard with his anus folded, 
looking anything but contented with the 
general aspect of affairs. 

“ A citizen who has poured me out so 
many tumblers of good wine,” said the gaoler, 
graciously, “ deserves some little eonsidei'a- • 
tion at my hands. Pass your word for him loo, 
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ComnioJore, and Citizen Spark shall come 
with ua.” 

“ You have my won!,” Sir Sidney said, 
laughing. ‘‘ Sparkee sliall make no attempt 
at escape.” 

“ You might have asked me for my word,” 
grumbled Mr. Sparkes. “ That would liave 
been quite sufficient. A nice republican yon 
must bo to think that the word of a gentle- 
man’s servant is not as good as that of a gen- 
tleman. Is that your fraternity, or equality, 
or whatever you call it ?” 

Liberty, equality, and fraternity,’^ replied 
Citizen Lasne, with viuou-^ gravity, “ are very 
pretty to look at on tlie two-sous pieces ; but 
the heart of man is deceitful. However,” lu‘ 
added, “ may I i^ass for a ci-devant; Citizen 
Spark, if I think tliat you would play me 
false. Citizen, come along. Citizen Secre- 
tary (to C’aptaiii Wright) I recommend my- 
self to your distinguished consideration till 
we return. Au Boulevard ! ” 

He led tiie Commodore away, and Sj)arkes 
followed close at their heels, as a well-bred 
gentleman’s servant should do. A hiw 
iiiiniites afterwards the throe were outside 
the groat gate of the Tomjile, The (^oninio 
dore had taken care to wrap himsell in a 
cloak, and to slouch his hat over libs ]iea<l. 
As long as the sun reinniiied on the hor'z<-n 
the ]>ai*ty w^andejed about the Dijedalns of 
narrow little sli’cets wliieli tlien surrt)uu(U*d, 
and even now to a certain extent surr''un(j 
the Temple. As it grew dark, tlie (A)iumo- 
doiv ])ropoaed that tliey should take the pro- 
mised walk on the Bouleward. 

Now Citizen Ijasiie, in regard to liquor, 
was stanewliat of a spongy nature and tein- 
l)oraineni. He could suck up an aMtonibhing 
(juantity of moisture, but such uioistnre was 
vciy^ easily ex])ressed hy a few minutes' exer- 
cise, and iheii the citizen wfiS dry, jx^rous, on 
the alert and ready for more. 'When Citizen 
Lasne left ihe 'i'emjile with his prisoners he 
W’'as consulcrably more than seven-eighths 
drunk. Jle luui not been long in the fresh 
airbefoie the lixed idea began to douiinate 
over his mind with redoubled force. lie 
began to repent of his somewhat too chival- 
rous confidence in the parole of his captives. 
He began to repent hearfiJiA" of his impru- 
dence. He began, finally, Jibe Falstalf, to 
perceive that he had Ixiten an ass ; and, worse 
than all, that he had efiected that undesir- 
able inelarnorphosis himself. 

As they walked he scrutinised narrowly 
the coiiiileiiances of the passers by to sec il 
any marks of recognition passeil between 
them and his companion. And almost inces- 
santly he glanced over his shoulder to assure 
himself of the whereabout of Citizen Spark. 
That trusty servant was contented with tread- 
ing most faithfully u}>on his gaoler’s keels, 
and with saying, when he caught his eye, 

“ All right, citizen — all right.” 

If the fumes of the wine iiad lieen com- 
pletely, instead of very nearly, evaporated 


from the cerebellum of Citizen Lasne, he 
would have remarked a little circumstance 
which might have led him to entertain very 
grave suspicions concerning the safety of his 
prihonei’s. Ever since the jiarty had quitted 
the Temple, they had been followed, step by 
step, by a female figure closely shawled and 
veiled ; and Sir Sidney could distinctly hear, 
though the gaoler from a trifling singing and 
buzzing in his ears, couhl not, the sound of 
steps behind them, regularly keeping lime 
with their own. 

The night was dark, and Lasne, doterinined 
to keep his word at all hazards, piotieeded 
towards the Boulevard. At the minnenl. when 
the three were turning the angle of the Bne 
Chariot a hand was laid on the arm of tMizeii 
Sparkes, and a timid Voice whispeieJ -- 

“ Monsieur le (’omte.” 

S]»arkes turned his head rouiul, witlnmt 
slackening his jliice. 

“ 1 saw yon start.’’ whispered tlie 
female, fur she was tlie ovviun ol' the han l ami 
voice. 1 Imve ni formed in^ sisU'rs. Ibi- lie 
eoHe am] 3-)e Plicli])paux are in j‘e,i'Vo'i .’"^. 
< >nc word and llie('‘oninjoilorc shall be re ■ ii-,‘d 
Horn the Ininds of tliat W’reLch.” 

LiU the (Jommodore will not s:\v that 
\> ord,” ansvvereil ( 'itizen Sparkes, in \ ei leu e 
and elegant Ikeiieli. 

“ A ml in heaven’s name, why ! ’’ 'xii- 

‘‘He has given his word, as a geii Lenan, 
not to attempt i-o escaiie to-night.” 

“And \ou ” the veiled figure eon- 

tinned, 

“Oh, as for me — the Commodore w:>s seen- 
rity for me — but ” 

Tlie night grew darker, and darkei, and tlie 
three strange coin]>anions, Avith the ]>hanloni 
in the veil, were lost in the tumultuous sea of 
life u|ion tlie great Boulevards. 

There was no Boulevard des Italiens then ; 
no Rue de la Paix, no Madeleine, no Asphalte 
jiavenients, no brilliant iiassages, no gas-lainps. 
But the Boulevai tls were still the Boulevards, 
unequalled and unrivalled ; the crowds of 
jiromenaders and loiiugors were still the same, 
though attired in costumes far different from 
those they wear now. They ])assed some 
dozen of theatres, they passed Monsieur Cur- 
tius’.s wax-work exhibition ; they jiaased num- 
berless groups of tiglit-rope dancer.s, jugglers, 
mountebanks, learneii dogs and quack doc^ 
tors. All at once, just as they had arrived at 
the Bi>ot wlierc the Passage Vendome has 
since been constructed, Citizen Lasne uttered 
an exclamation of horror and surprise. 

“ By heavens ! ” he cried, “ Spark has dis- 
appeared ! ” 

It was but too true, the body servant 
of Sir Sidney Smith was no where to be 
seen. 

In hifci^ terror and agitation the unlucky 
gaoler quite forgot his republican cliaraeter. 
He was within a hair’s breadth of making tlie 
sign of the cross ; but remem be nig that rcli- 
gion had been done away witi according to 
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law long since, lie twirled liis moustaclie 
instead. 

“^]Vlaj heaven grant/’ said the Commodore 
to himself, ‘‘ that the poor fellow has real! 3-^ 
succeeded in making his escape.” Then 
lie added, aloud, “ Siiarkes has no doubt 
lost US.” 

Jjost US,” cined the concierf^, furiously, 
•^‘lost us I — yes, to find himself in London. 
1 Jim ruined, destroyed. Citizen, citizen, 
T aiu a ixior man, tlie father of a family, 

J luive a head — J know 1 nlijiil lose it — let 
ns hasten home like tlie very devil.” 

Ho seized tlie (k^uiniodore’a arm tightly as 
In* s]>ok^ , ami quiekoned his pace; and Sir 
Si<im s had no jiltornalive but to walk as fast 
.ay Ins '-oiuj/Jiiiiori. They Jiseended the Bonle- 
A'ard, and then i-apidly descended the Itue dii 
Temj>h 

r.in tin Iriliulations of Citizen Lasne had 
n(»t ve< I (ached tlndr culminating point. At 
ilu- tup (»1 tin* line Meslav they tound the tho- 
rum; lilai c ul)>t i nctid In" a numerous crowd. 
Ah n ul (Mjnivocal .if)[)ear<'iij(!e hovered about, 
:in ) funned susjiienoas groups. Some c-Jirt.s 
and b.iiTuws iiad been over-turned m Uie ^ 
lOM-t \.;>/ r\idontly with the intention ofj 
roiniL.., a barneade. liasiiecast round him 
a desjx into loc^k. A gi.oh'i*, he scented a eun- 
spii jic\ fi uiii aljur otr. 

where inay you be taking tliis honest | 
iiMii, eitizoii,’' ji,sk(‘d ji man, j»laeing himself j 
(li»‘e('tl\ in Leslie's wav. 'Jdie iiuin w’oiv a 
eu.U'.M 111 no bKiuse, but the ill-huttoned collar 
sljowcd tuiiietlniig most susjiiciousi}' like a 

laeo s'lirtii ill iHmiaitli, 

buuiii tlici'i* ' ” ciied Lasne, 1.0 w"hoiii dcs- 
•paii 1' 111 eoniMge. 1 

‘ in ;i hurry, Citizen Donkey, if 1 j 

iclio\(' A"ou of the eau* of that ei-dev;iiit wdio 
IS liMnging on }our arm, don't j'oii rhiuk ^mii 
could w alk 1 asLi*r ? ” 

*• hoom there ! rejieiited the gaoler in a , 
lioavse voice. Ihjoni in the iianie of the 
Diiecloi y, in the name of the Lejiublic ” 

‘"One and indivisible!” inteiTn]>ted the 
man in the blouse. We know all about it. 
Hallo ' attention there ! ” 

Tlic groups closed u]). Citizen I^asne felt 
liiniself hustled, butfetted, half-strangled. 
Then he was violently dragged down a bye- 
strect ;ind tliiust into a doorway. When he 
recovered his scjittered senses, lie wa.s alone 
— tlie Comnunlore had disappejired. 

‘‘Oh uiy children, luy poor children,” mur- 
mured Citizen Lasne, jmrsuing his solitary 
wjilk towards tJie d'emple. “ Wliat will be- 
come ot them 'i Oh accursed be Pitt and 
Coburg ! O ill rice accursed be the wine of 
Porto ! ” 

A fat man in a fright is ’not a jileasant 
sight t(» sce^ He always puts me in mind of 
a pig just poniarded by the butcher, and 
I'uiming about in extremis. The legs of 
Citizen Lasiie quivered under him. A cold 
l)ers])iratluu broke out all over him. He felt 
like a lump of ice in his backbone. The ends 


of his hair pricked lii.s forehead ; the singing 
ill his ears loudened into a veil. The pores of 
his flesh opened and shut like oysters; and 
the wdiole of his inside beciime incontinent 
one mass of molten load. 

As he neared the Ttimi)le,the opposite sides 
of the street formed themselves into a horrible 
jirosceniuin, and in tlie miildle an infernal 
drama was being acted. He saw, painted all 
in red, somebody liaving the hair at the back 
of his head shaved off b}’^ .somebody else 
hideously like M. SatiisoTi, otlierwi.sc called 
Chariot, the public executioner ; then some- 
bodv being stra^iped upon a plank and tlirust 
heiiil dowui wards between two posts, in grooves 
of w'liieh ran a huge trianguhti- axe. And 
the axe fell willi a ‘‘thud,” and somebod\’3 
head fell into a red basket full of sawdust, 
and tin* hemls that were yelling in his ear 
called out “ ( 'itizen Lrisiie, Citizen Lasne, jigent 
of Ihtt et (k)bmg.” And the devil danced 
I bcfoie tin* lliejiti'c, plavuig iijion a pij)e. 

"J'he uulia}i))V g.‘\(>h>L reached Lire Temple 
gate. lie. lang jind was about to enter, when 
he liejiid Ji voice b(>liiinl liim. 

“ Will YOU ])eriuit me also to tutor, Alonslour 
l^asiio 

'I'he citizen eould hardly biTn'Vi* Ins ears, 
AIncti hir<lc> was it toi' liim to believe his 
e\c^. when, tiumiig round, lie recognised Sir 
S.uiicN Miinii. 

' M ,> I )»e efuisumcd,'’ (he used astromjfer 
term loa.. ik (U’icd (.‘iLiz(*ii Jjjisiie, “ if llie 
W"or«l ol ii </entlemaii is not \S"ortli all the bolts 
and bars in ilu* 'lenqile.'’ 

Notwu.hstandmg Ins blgli eulogi urn' upon a 
geritleiiuui’.s woid, C!itizen Lasne did nut for- 
get to see the bolts and bar.s jirojieily secured 
as soon Jis he got inside. l*ut a vigorous 
pressure liom wntlnmt ))r(*veuted the clo.sIng 
of the great tloor, and a voice was lieard 

“Let me in ’ let me in ! ’Tis J, Spark ea.’ 

“And wheie tin wonder,” u.sed even .a 
stronger term this time), “ do you come from?” 
asked (.‘itizon Lasm*, when the Commodore’.s 
bod\'-servaiiL had been admitted. 

“ Wliere ! wdiy from looking jifter you to be 
sure. ])o 3"(Ai e;ill this fraternity and c(|uaUty, 
locking a man out of his own ])j*ison. A 
pretty country, w’Acr'"*, instead of jiri.soners 
running a w^ay-iitfrom the gaolers, the gaolers 
run away from tlie prisoners ” 

Citizen Jjasne was too delighted at the safe 
recoveiy of his prisoners to resent Air. 
Sjiarkes’s reproaches, lie insi.sted upon lighb 
ing the Commodore to lii.s apartments ; he 
overwhelmed him with compliments and 
thanks. He positively wanted to embrace 
him. The Commodore repulsed him gentl3^. 

“ You owe me nothing, M. Lasne,” he said. 
“ I had ]>roMiised, 1 have kept my word. But 
dating from this moment I witlidraw 1113" 
parole.” 

“ Wait till to-moiTow,” exclaimed Lasiui, in 
a supplicating voice. “Only wait till to- 
rn ori'ow, Commodore, I’m so sleepy.” 
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Mr. Sparkes pinched the arm of Sir Sidney 
Smith. “ Give your word till to-morrow 
I morninj;,” he whispered, 
i “ Well, so be it/’ pxjraued the Commodore. 

I “ Till to-morrow morning I will give ray word 
to remain quiet. But after that I shall court 
the Muses as much as I please.” 

' ‘ “ I wish to-morrow morning were this day 

i month,” murmured Citizen lijisne, tis he bid 
j the prisoners good night, and left them to their 
repose. 

To-morrow raoniing may bring forth 
great things, Sir Sidney,” remarked Mr. 
Sparkes, suddenly rising from* the body-ser- 
vant into the friend. “You have kept your 
word in neither escaping nor planning escape. 

I I have kept the word you gave for me in not 
escaping. We shall see, we shall see.” 

The historian relates, with what accuracy 
I know not, that when Citizen Lasne had 
j retired for good for the night, Mr. Sparkes 
took olf no less than tive waistcoats, and also 
j relieved his arms and legs from much super- 
I' fluoiis padding ; that underneath his red hair 
I he had some closely -cro])ped silky black 
I locks ; that the freckles on his face were 
removable by no stronger cosmetic tlian or- 
I dinary soap and water ; and tliat in less tlian 
one quarter of an hour after tin* departure of 
I the gaoler, the bluff English Ixxiy-sei vant 
' ]ia<i \inaccountably assumeil the likeness of 
I an accomplished t’rencli gentleman. 

I I’he next morjiing, very eai ly, a yellow post- 
I chaise, drawn by four horses, drove u)>io tlie 
' great door of the Temple. Oii the box sat : 

two individuals, who at a glance coiihl he i 
I recognised as gendarmes in plain clothes. 
Two more gendarmes, but in uniform, de- 
scended from the chaise, and assisted to 
alight no less a personage than Citizen Auger, 
adjutant-general of the army of Taiis. 

I Shortly afterwards, the Commodore was 
i sent for to the prison lodge, and there he w^as 
; sliovvn an order, signed by the Ministerol the 

Interior, for the transfer of the persons of Sir 

I I Sidney Smith and his servant, John S])arkes, 

!{ • Anglais, to the military prison of the Al)baye. 

“And many a ])oor fellow have I seen 
transferred to the prison of the A.bbaye, wlio 
has only left it to be shot in the Plaine de 
j Greiielle,” murmured La8n^j^‘ However, tout 
, est en regie, — all is correct. \vWill ju.st enter 
; the wariant in the books, it you will be kind 
|: enough to sign a receipt lor the bodies of the 
j prisoners, Citizen Auger.” 

|, The citizen signed his name to the prison 
I register, “Auger, Ad julaiit - General,” fol- 
' lowed by a tremeiidouH pa raphe or flourish. 

I lie declined the escort of six men which 
j Lasne was kind enough to olTer him, saying 
j that the four gendarmes were suflicient, and 
! that, besides, he would depend on the lionour 
I of Sir Sidney Smith not to compromise, him. 
i The Coramodox'e begged Lasne to accept the 
I remainder of his stock of port wine, shook 
j ‘ hands with him, took an aflecting leave of 
' poor Captain Wright, and with Sparkes en- 
! 


tered the post'Chaise. Citizen Auger fol- 
lowed ; the two gendarmes in plain clothes 
mounted the box, and the carriace drove 
away. For aught Sir Sidney Sipith knew, lie 
was riding to his deatli. 

The next morning, the liewspapers teemed 
with accounts of the audacious escape of 
Commodore Sir Sidney Smith from the prison 
of the Temple, by means of a forged order of 
transfer. Citizen Adjutant- General Auizer 
was no other than the proscribed emigr<^, the 
Marquis de Bochecotte, and the gondarmes 
were doubtless agents of the indefatigable 
Pitt-et-Cobiirg. As for Mr. John Sjiarkes, it 
was subsequently elicited that he was a cer- 
tain Count de Tergorouac, a nobleman of 
Britanny, who had resided for a long time in 
Knglami, and to wliom it had luckily oc- 
curred, when taken prisoner, to assume the 
disguise of au Englishniaii. 

The French polici* iievformed prodigies of 
strategy to arrest th(3 fugitives^ but all in 
vain. They i‘eaclied (’ahiis, crossed the 
Channel in a smuggling- vessel, and arrived 
safely in Eng kind. 

As for Citizen fiasno, he could come to no 
haim ; for, though the order was Ibrgcd, Ihc 
signature of the rnimster appended to it was 
undoubtedly genuine. It was never known 
by wliat stratagem the signature had been 
()i>taiiied. , The fat citizen finished th^?4i>rn- 
rnodore’s port wine gaily, and diank his 
health, .and that of “ce digue Spaik,” in tlieii 
now unoccu])ied ehambers in the I'emiilo. 


U 11 L P S. 

RTEAJJXlt A CALF'S SKJiV. 

Aubrf.y, a gossipping antifiuary, who has 
presci*ve<l some eurions facts and half-facts, 
relates of Shakespeare that, when a boy, he 
exereised his father’s trade of a biitclier, 
“ and when lie killed a calf he would do it in. 
a high style, and !nake a speeeli.” How the 
boy Shakespeare addressed a cal fas lie skinned 
it, it is not dilHcuU to imagine — perha})s in 
the King Cambyscs vein (certainly a high 
style), perhaps in a vein like that in winch 
Burns indulged when he turned up a mouse’s 
nest with his plough (certainly a touching 
style). What value Shakespeare set u])on a 
calf’s skin we may gather from the contemp- 
tuous clothing assigned to Austria by Cou- 
staiice and Falconbridge — 

And hang a ralf’s skin on those recreant limbs. 

But how little could he have foreseen what 
jmiiishment was to be assigned in this England 
of his and ours to a poor woman for the 
crime of stealing a single calf’s skin. Had 
he been ]>ossessed of second-sight, he would 
have felt as the famous John Hbward felt, 
whose active sympathy with a poor woman 
over-ininished for stealing one call’s skin we 
are enabled to publish for the iirst time, and 
in his own words. The case has escaped the 
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numerous biographers of that benevolent 
man. Tlie time is the year seventeen hun- 
(lre«l anil eighty-eight, when George the 
TMrd was king, and Howard thus puts her 
story to the then secretary of state for the 
home department : — 

To the Right Honourable Lord Syilncy. 

Elizabeth Baker, of the pariah of UfBngton, in 
Boikshire, was coinmitted September Ist, 17S5, and 
on the 20th of Maich, 178C, was convicted of felony 
for steuliiig one calf’s akin, and sentenced to bo trans- ^ 
porteil for seven years. By a letter from liord 
Sydney, dated 25th November, 1786, she was ordered 
to bo removed on board the slop Dunkirk, at l*ly- 
month ; bnt being then ill, and since becoming u 
enpplf, slip still continues in the county gaol at 
.Exetci. This woman has been married near eighteen 
>eais, has had fifteen cliildion ; six arc now alive, one 
of whom IS blind. Her huMhaiid, a sober man, works 
eonstaiitlv.it his ti.idi* in the prison, and has uniforiiily 
doclared lie will ne\ei leave hei. 

Now, my loid, fioni the consideration of these 
circnmstaiiree, 1 earnestly imploie lu*i free pardon. 

'Plus petition, I am pcisuaded, will not ho denied 
me, as amidst the many olijects of distiesa in pnsons 
tli.it 1 have long been con\eibant with, this, my loid, 
is Jiiy iiist application, 

(Signed) John Howard. 

liondon, Dec. 12, 1787. 

T’his touching story of overpiiiiished crime, 
lying, ill John Huvtttrtrs own manly hand, 


their eggs iu small galleries, which tliey form 
in the soft eartli ou the borders of ponds ; and, 
accordingly — on the principle sometimes 
adopted in society of leading a man by letting 
him do what he likes — the experimentalist 
formed a number of zig-zag channels reacliing 
to the edge of the water, and covered them 
over with the stiff mud whicli he had removed. 
He found, by observation that leeches are 
wont to warm themselves in the sun iu winter 
and lie in the shade in summer ; and, accord- 
ingly, he constructed small earthen pro- 
montories, one facing the south and the 
otlier tlie north, where they might congre- 
gate as instinct dictated. His mode of feed- 
ing them is this : — He beats a quantity of 
blood witli, switches to separate the fibrin, 
whieh he has found to injure them ; heplace.y 
a number of leeches in a flannel bag ; lie 
plunges the bag into the sanguine fluid, ami 
then* lu* lea-ves the leeches to have tlieir fill. 
He seems to know what is good for tlieir 
health and their ago ; lie take.s them out 
whou he Judges they have made a judiciously 
heai'ty meal, washes them iu tepid water, to 
make them dainty and clca,n ; and re- 
stores thiun to their former ha,bitat. The 
actual receptacles Jbr the leeches are large 
pits sunk ill the ground, and filled with water. 
When egg.s liave been deposited iu the little 
air 


l)eroro,..iis. After miiiiy yours’ knowledj;o ol‘!;5ig.z..ri; chamiels, tlio looeh-rearor removes 

y,.inls, ill iiliiiost every country, tlim wiis Ins | th'oin Irom lime to time, and jilaces them in . 1 , 
' ' “ ' ‘ Hiiiall pit by themselves, where they are care- 
fully tended during the hatching proce.'^s. 
Tlie trench or ditcli of water, wliicli suj‘- 
rounds the boggy i.slaii(l, is destined to jire- 
serve the leech from enemies, of which he 
npjiears to liave many, lu a little wooden 
hut lives a man, the bog-king, whose sole 
duty it is to combat the birds, and the water- 
rats, and the insects, which would other- 
wise bo likely to make short work with the 
leeches. 


first a])[>lication to the secretary of state in 
England. No wonder he was roused. Seven 
months ela|).so between committal and cou- 
vi(‘t,ion, aiitl seven years’ trail aporiatiou is 
adjudged for what is now only ]uiuished 
will’, three months* imprisonment. The iiici- 
den of the husband working constantly at 
Ins trade in the prison with his wife, 
aud liis uniformly declaring that lie will 
never leave her, will bring tears to nuuiy 
eyes. Was John Howard’s ajqilicatiou .ac- 
ceded to? Hid Elizabeth Baker return to 
Hllington in Berkshire througli John How- 
ard’s manly appeal to government in her 
behalf? We hope so. Of the six surviving 
eliildren some may yet bc living, unconseious 
of the touching story in their jiarents’ live.s, 
or of tile interest whieh Howard took iu jiro- 
curing the free pardon of their mother. 


A FEW MORE LEECHES • 

It appears from a report by M. Souberain 
to the Ererich Academy of Medicine, that 
some one is trying to do with leeches as 
others are trying to do with edible fish— cul- 
ture them or nurse them from the embryo. M. 
Borne, an inhabitant of St. Arnault, in the 
Department of fcJeine-et-Oise, after long study 
succeeded in establishing a regular leech-factory 
near his native place. It consists of a sort of 
bog, two or fliree acres in extent, surrounded 
by a trench filled with water. M. Borne found 
by observation that leeches are wont to deposit 

* Sc« Half a Dozou Leuulie.s, Volume x. ji. 200. i 


PREVKNTIOX BETTER THAN CURE. 

Hr. llooil, of Bedlam Hospital, in liis 
work on criminal lunacy, sbow.s from in- 
disputable data, that the largest portion 
of the inmates of our prisons and asylums 
is contributed by agricultural counties. That 
there should be Ji^s crime and insanity iu 
towns and mam^cturing districts, we imiy 
at once perceive ; because there the poorer 
clas.ses find within their reach factory schools, 
meohauics’ institutes, and free libraries. Their 
mental faculties ar^ sharpened and kept in a 
state of wholesome aciivily. 

It is far otherwise iu rural districts. 
During the long dreary winter eyeiiiiigs 
the ploughman or the hedger is without re- 
source. Their only refuge is the village ale- 
house ; where, by the abuse of beverages 
which might, taken in moderation, be no 
detriment to liim, the rustic beclouds his 
already Iteavy faculties. 

It is certain, therefore, that the best cor- 
rection for this state of things must be, a 
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greater diffusion of rural leudiug-libraries 
for such as can read, schools for those who 
cannot read, and wholesome recreation for all. 

THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN 

FROM CONSTANTINOrLE TO VARNA. 

If any lady or gentleman should think 
proi>er lo set out with me for my scamper, 1 
recommend them to be careful in stepping 
into the crazy little caique which stands moored 
beside the official residence of the Pasha of 
Tophaim. My imaginary friend must take 
care to step right in the centre of this 
ricketty little boat, for, I may aswcll mention, 
that a stout lady of my .acquaintance, who 
neglected to attend to this precaution after it 
bad been suggested to her by a mutual friend, 
was only saved from drowning in the 
Posphoriis by the rotundity of her figure and 
the sw ell mg circle of a remarkably respectable 
silk dress. 

Our servants and luggage must follow in 
another crazy little boat, as there is not room 
for them in ours. So, swift over the sulky 
December waters then — past niar^y a bat- 
tered hulk which shows sad signs enough of j 
the wild hurricanes in the Black Sea ; — j)ast 
trans]K)rt ships by the score, and smug oily 
commissariat officers, a little the worse for 
their ])revions night’s eiiterlaiument, but 


tlie neighbourhood around is lieautiful — 
yonder is Leander’s lower, with its pretty 
legend of captive beauty and conquering love. 
There is the ricketty old wooden bridge^ my 
favourite walk so "long. There go, fussing 
and puffing away, the busy little steamers for 
Therapia and the villages of the Bosphorus. 
And I see through my glass that the sliore is 
as usual crowded with a rabble rout ol 
Greeks, Jews, Armenians, sailors, soldiers, 
tinkers, tivilors, sutlers, gaily dressed young 
ladies, and all the dirty crowd of a sea- port. ; 

There, some tearful widow wlio luas left her 
world behind her, on the hard-fought field or 
the stormy sea, is being assisted into a boat 
by some kind friend whose stout arm is now 
perhaps trembling almost as mncli as her own 
pale hand, which is laid upon it. She is 
going aboai'il yon steamer where the union" 
jack is hoisted, and she will return to her 
inoc'kery of a home — no\A' lonely ever more — in 
fatherland. Siie will keep holy the memory 
of the brave man whoso living love was Imrs; 
who dieti, may be, with her name the last 
word upon his li})S. 

There are horses embarking and disem- 
barking, and fat bales of merchandise toil- 
ing along, near the smart boats of sea 
captains and the flashing canpies of Basliasand 
ministers. Here raves a Frenchman, ilniiv 
roars a German, or veils a Gri'nk ; ^nd the 


I keeping good ho])e of an .appetite ag.ain by shrill boatswain’s wliistb* skims the (ha»p. 

I and }>y at the hospitable boaid of a contra c- I Of all the steamers with which it was cv^'er 
j tor — jJMst baigcs with a score of extremely mymisfortuncto become acfpminted, I have not 

I dirty fellows, gentlemen in fezzes and iiaggy the smallest hesitation in asserting tlj.at the 

bre(‘ches, labouring .at a niiiltilude of oars Austrian Lloyd boat, tlie Stambonl, plying 

I slowly toiling along towards some ship bound between Varna and (yonslantinople, js 

i for Sebastoiiol, there to give up their dismal the dirtiest and most inconvenient. [ 

I ami disheartened cargo ot astounded peasants scrambled, ami tumbled, and slipped 

through a variety of people and tilings. 
At hast the decks were cleared of hotel 
servants, who had beei; forgotten and who 
bail Gomo to claim some preposterous little 
clmtting to a, dmiring visitors over the sliip’.s | account which had been forgotten too, accord- 
side, and making light of the dangers they | ing to the custom of their tribe. The last 

Greek huckster hail given his last wily coun- 
sel to his supercargo, and the last Jew h.ad 
wrangled with the last boatman, who, Greek 
as he was, wearied soon in the contest — and 
we were off. 

Oh no ! We should have been off any- 
where but in Turkey. As it was, we beat 
about for several hours in the cheerfulest 
and most obliging manner, to wait for some 
impossible individual ; who finally appeared 
to have changed his mind, and declined making 
Uie voyage with us. 

It is the dusk of evening when we at last 
flit rattling down the Bosphorus, and al- 
wind and weather, as they have been doing ready our keel leaves a bright track of pbos- 
ever so Icmg on the same kitwl errand, to phorus light on the darkening spa, like the 
carry to the sad conch of the wonmleil in a steps of a water fairy. 

distant land, the meet tribute of Woman’s A way, past the pretty villages on the shore, 
sympathy .and admiration. Ijet us look our where I have wiled away so many an eu- 
last at a scene which has surely grown on my chanted summer d.ay^; away, past tower and 
mind like affection for a friend. There stand.s fort and sleepy hollow. By the low rambling 
rambling Scutari — dism.al enough, though wooden houses of the great paiiihas, with their 


I bore so iK)l)ly but yesterd.'iy, .and will court 
i again to-moirow. One’s very heart warms 
j towards the blue- jackets, and one cannot help 
! conlrmsling tlieir frank, open, fearless looks 

I with tlie anxious, sly. shuflling ayipearance of 

I the (‘oinmissariat fellow pulled past us 
ill stt dlliy talk wdlli a wuy^rader, just now. 

Aim! salutes are firing from the ship and 
baUlt ment, and gentle liulies of high degree 
flit swiltly by ns in their gilded boats to visit 
the sick at SciiUiri. 1 vow a ml declare there 
goes Mi'js Nightingale, and yomler, in the 
great official caiipie, aits kind Lady Stratfonl 
and her daiiiilibu'S fair. They are bravinsr 


rom Die tar aw.ay interior, an<l wiio are 
j bound chiefly against their wills for the good 
I of glury. 

A w.iy — past men of war with jovial officers 
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barred and guartied harems, and Tby quiet appetite to put under his waistcoat at ten i 
cemeteries with their turbaned dead. By the o’clojjk iiithe morning. The steamer library i 
tomb of the Lesbian admiral, Barbarossii, the was " also remarkably good and very : 
conqueror of Algiers ; and past the palace of well chosen. There were just the kind I 
Sardaiiapalus. Past diplomatic Thera] na and of books that give spice and zest to a ' 
cockney Bujukdcre. So out into the Black journey in a half civilised country. Cooper, 
Sea, as the moon rises mournfully and mistily. Scott, Washington Irving (the kindest, I 
The captain, a gaunt, melancholy Hon gentlest, most amusing of all the rovers that 
Juan, I see, has been alarmed by the recent have ever written). There were also Ijeake’s 
accidents : so have we ; and therefore it Travels in Greece, and the transactions of ; 
is with some inward satisfaction — tlioiigli we some German antiquarian society, for those ; 
wouhl scorn to express it — that we see he is fond of solid tilings when sea-sick. j 

making all taut and trim in case of sudden 1 do not know that anything occurred ' 
storm in the night. Some light skirmishing during our voyage worth notice, except that j 
clouds to the northward look rather like mis- we met with immense flocks of migratory ! 
chief; but suppose we go down stairs and wild ducks bearing with quivering flight and 
• have some supper 'I We shall And, to bo sure, outstretched bills away for the marshes of 
nothing but a powerful species of cheese. Bulgaria and the Principalities. We had a 
But even lliat is better than nothing; discussion with one of the officers about our 
and a. sliort iu])e, with some brandy and faro, however. I note it, because the same 
water afterwards, will quite warm our noses, thing has occurred to me before on these j 
whicli are cold, and I am soriy to say liave Lloyd’s boats, and ci-ies loudly for notice. Wo ' 
been ho for some time. liad neglect e<l from want of time to take our ' 

Ami here 1 wish to improve the occasion, ]>assage at Constantinople, and consequently 
by liiuting to the docile traveller lhat one of liad to pay on board. The ollicer, an ill-con- 
ihe most dangerous tilings lie can allow to ditioued fellow, if tliere ever was one, deter- 
occur to himself in Turkey, is in any way to mined to turn this circumstance to account, 
get (‘hilled. I would also suggest lhat the and mulcted us of precisely two shillings in 
nose, especially if long, is an excellent natural every Turkish poumJ above the legal exchange 
thermometer, always at hand v lieu yon like at Varna or (Jonstantinoplc. This wants sadly ! 
to toij^li it. Now, if tli»‘ temperature ol the looking into; and therefore it is well to be 
nose i)c colder than that ol the Ihiger under explicit, and add that the offi(^cr, wlios (3 
ordinary circunistances — it it 1 ingles or mis- rniscomluci was very gross, was not one ) 
comlncls itself in any way wliatsoi'ver — the of the stewards, who are a])t enough 
]iO'<s(>sM)i ol that nose, if a judicious man and to do such things, but one of the superior ofli- j 
wiihiig to he guided V)y tln^ counsels of ex])e- cers apjiointcd by the Coinjiany. It has be(?n j 
riem-e, will immediately warm it either by objected to these kind of details that they I 
act 0 exercisc'or bytueana of the most zealous show something like a settled intention to I 
an i-te(.‘total reineilies. 1 personally am hi- complain. Well, so belt, a traveller wdio i 
dined to advise the latter method, supposing only comjdains of things really conqdaiiiable | 
the said pro]>rietor of the said nose to have cannot coni])lain too much. The fact is, few ; 
ab’eady tired himself on the slippery deck ot jieople will take the trouble to comfdain, and i 
a Varna steamer, and being otherwise dis- therefore folks should be the more obliged tS i 
posed for rest, as we were. those who Avill. j 

Wc jiaased Burgash in the night, and were It is said that Varna has about it a dirti- | 
(lashing away merrily enough over waters ness peculiarly its own, but 1 incline rather i 
hardly disturbed by a ripple when I woke in to the opinion that it is merely Turkisli dirli- j 
the riioriiing. I was first up of our party ; ness, and that theiv is nothing whatever re- ' 
and so i ought to have been, for I liad slept markable about this little military hoi house, j 
in iar more agreeable quarters. They liad We lauded not without some d fliculty ! 
retired uncomplainingly to the dismal little and danger. Tho^note of military iirejiara- i 
Holes in the wall which the steward had tioii was pe^ng everywhere. Officials i 
obligingly pointed out to them. I, on the belonging io-fu© commissariat, and unused | 
contrary, had taken that functionary aside, to riding, were Indding on to the pom- | 
and held sweet converse with him ; till ift raels of their new Saddles, and jeogging I 
was thereby induced to make me up a about uncomfortably in many directions, 
very little bed on one of the sofas in tlie Officers were conversing in groups and 
great cabin, where I had more leg and elbow in astounding uniforms, sujiposed to ' 
X'oom, with better smells ; though I am to be that of the body guard of Ids majesty | 
bound to confess that the oilour of the pow- the King of Candy, in whose service they had j 
ertul cheese we had had for supper was per- been, and from whom they had obtained ! 
ceptible daring a part of the night — say till I all sorts of impossible ranks and decora- | 

got used to jt, and went to sleep. tions. I never saw so many colonels and j 

We had a pretty good breakfast, the generals at once in all my born days. j 

steamer cook being a deacon of his craft ; It w'as i»leasant to see many a rollicking 
ham, fish, beefsteaks* caviar, macaroni, and Irishman or canny lad from beyond the , 

the sort of things it requires a traveller’s Tweed, who had obtained an introduction 
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to the cutty-stool in early life, and had 
become the scandal of his elders — it was 
refreshing, I say, to see them shining away 
here as pashas, and knights, and generals. 
They were quite in their eleraent. 

There they were, eating and drinking 
together like gipsies or mosstroopers; drinking 
brandy and water, to keep off cholera, out of 
their embroidered caps; and cutting up tough 
fowls with their doughty sabres. There they 
were lending money to each other out of 
purses slender enough probably ; disputing 
with consuls about unpaid tadors’ bills for 
the wonderful uniforms ; laughing together ; 
quarrelling together, making it up with tears 
and assurances ‘‘that Jack was the best 
fellow under the sun, only, hang him, he is 
always coming the general over me so.” There 
they were, believing in each other, and believing 
in themselves, talking about their uncles who 
lived in parks, which were always the 
finest ill the part of the United Kingflom in 
whicdi they were situated. There they were 
talking of their sisters, who were all trumps 
of girls, and who had often helped to pay 
(perhaps out of a governess’s salary) for the 
wonderful uniforms — when they were paid 
for, w hich was not often . There they were, tidk- 
ing of their wives, who had mostly behaved 
badly. Puncturing their breasts and arms 
with tattooed letters of the names of splendid 
women they had left behind at Bucharest, or 
bold devices like Erin-go-bragh or Eule 
Piiiuuinia. Many a fine fellow, as he lies 
stiff and stark beneath the inclement skies 
of the Ih-iiuea, shall be found by some 
dauntless friend among the thick-est of the 
fallen, wherever glory was to be won, or the 
wildest valour dared to spur, and ho shall 
be known by those brave words upon his 
breast, and buried with a tear, which shall 
not he the last shed over him. Tes, there 
wdl be mourners enough for^them among 
bright-eyed women and true men. Among 
fathers, of whom they were still the jiride, and 
among mothers, who will not be comforted 
when they liear that their bold sons have 
fallen. The sons with the open brows and 
hazel eyes, with the hot tempers and hearts 
of gold. Sons who, in spite of reckless habits, 
made little hoards — stolqii^ often from the 
necessaries of life — to send token of their 

unaltered and enduring love' to far-away 
homes and relatives, who had looked coldly 
enough on them ; who wrote letters, tell- 
ing of their brightened fortunes ; who wrote 
letters which had made the old folks stare and 
hold up their heads again, and given rise to 
paragraphs in county papers ; who wrote 
letters full of high hopes and honest simple- 
heai ted projects for the future ; and who 
never wrote again. 

Then there were sparkling little French 
offiiiers making jokes about theii- chances of 
promotion ; and prosy, good-natured soldiers 
(no one on earth is so prosy as a French 
ptivMe) telling extraordinary stories, per- 
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fectly unintelligible, of course, to British 
grenadiers, and Scotch or Irish soldiers listen- 
ing to them with polite and tipsy gravity. 
There wore doctors hurrying about to and from 
the hospital, and orderlies galloping hither and 
thither over the blackened ruins of the Greek 
fire, for Greek it really does seem to have; been. 
There were army chaplains, with curious 
recipes for making curry, who stopjied oblig- 
ing linguists in the streets, and wanted 
to know “the Greek for Cayenne pepper?’’" 
There were French and Italian hucksters 
driving roaring trades ; and impromptu 
hotels cheating many travellers ; for the mili- 
tary messes have all been broken up, and 
even the ex-officers of the King of C’andy — 
usually such sticklers for military etiquette, 
and capital authorities on culinary matters, as 
indeed on all others, are obliged to dine by 
twos and threes. 

We ailjourncd with some of them to the 
house of the consular interpreter. He was 
a grandiloquent man, as all Greeks in office 
are. He immediately took us mentally and 
bodily into a sort of custody. He implored 
us, as we trusted in his honour and abilities, 
to free ourselves from the smallest thought 
or trouble about anything. Wo found him, 
of course, a fearful scamp, and his 
liouse seemed merely a windy, wuoden, 
trap, for veimiin, and bad Hmel]^i~thc 
latter coming ((uite \uiex])(ctodly mid in 
stifling gusts. The ibrmev absolutely turm*d 
U8 out of bod, d<'Scending on us in sucli 
countless hosts when we put out the lights, 
that there was no keeping the lield against 
them. 

The food wc got here was, of courst', bad : 
the Greeks having no idea of eating and 
drinking, except on festival days. The bill 
was 80 preposterous that ii called forth a 
rather energetic remonstrance from the 
Almoner of our jiarty. 

“ Sare,” whined the Greek, in defence of 
his charges, and with all the misplaced pride 
of his race, “ I am not a common man.” 

“No, faith,” replied the Purse-bearer,' 
wincing, “ you seem to me a mogit uncommon 
rogue.” 

We were glad to get away, touzled, 
bitten, dirty, comfortless, and sleefiless, 
to go plashing along through the lonely 
moonlight to the sea-shore where a boat 
was waiting for us. 


This day is pubiishod, for sroatcr couYiiiiieuue, and 
chuapnoss of biudiug, 
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A YARN ABOUT YOUNG LIONS. 

WifEN I Lear jiuoplo about the 

ilecrulenoG o(‘ Kiiglarul 1 generally go for a 
flay or two to Porl.siuoutL, Jt is .so jileasant 
to sue Itu* Jlret of a tliird-rate jiower big 
fjiiougli, and lieavy metalled enough, to hold 
its o\vii against all other navies AvliaLsoever ; 
and to teel that though we are sunk into iii- 
.sigiiilieanee and eoiHempt, it is an insignifi- 
eance of a very peculiar kind, consisting of a 
liundied sail at Spitlioad, Tnounting upw.ard.s 
of two tlioiis.uid guns. JSo sinks :i great Lord 
into puverlA' when his creditors make him an 
allowance <jf a hundiv d thousand a year , s«) 
biiiks ljucuihis into lasting and ahsliiien<*i‘ 
Avliei '1Tis table is lodueed to lour course.s ainl 
a dc'-'Ci’t. 

r»enig very much depressed in spiiits last 
ueeis aiiei leading sonic (h'l'iuan painjddets 
winch piov-nl tluit Luglaiul was ruined, and 
.s(‘V(‘ial Jri'ih and uXnicncau ncv\.'.)3.ipers 
Avlueh ]jo.sitivi‘ly asserted that the sun of 
tyi. iiiiieal Albion had sunk for ever, I be- 
myself to the llo.scaweii Arms on lAjrts- 
jiumth Haul, which is next dour to the Jleu- 
))ONv', which IS next door to the Chnide.-lev 
iShovel, which i.s next door to the Lai I Ht. 
Viiiceirt, «o tliat it seems like a set of stout 
voliime.s of the Jjive.s of the Dritish Admirals 
ranged on a library shelf, — and, by mcaiis of the 
,.snu;lL of tar and salt water, and the .sight of a 
crowded harbour, and the echo of a thousand 
hamuieis in ihe dockyaid, I soon got into a 
niori! e^imfortable frame of mind, and began 
already to believe that we .should have a very 
fair eliance cagainst the Iving of the Two 
Sieilie.s, or even Otho of Cilreeee. I don’t 
know how it Is, but whenever I am in any 
part of rortftinoutli I always feel us if I could 
lick any amount of foreigners with the 
greatest ease; 1 feel a strange twitching in 
the shoulders, and a desire to hitch up my 
lower iutegumeiits, as if the braces had broke; 
and I find, myself occasionally trying to ex- 
pectorate in a free and manly manner, as if I 
never had a quid out of my right cheek. The 
manner in which my legs flourish about, evi- 
dently believing they are on a quarter-deck 
iu a considerable gale of wind, has often 
caused rue great uneasiness as to the opinion 
niy friends may entertain of the cause of so 
unsteady a gait ; but as everybody in Ports- 


rnoiilh seems to heel over and .sway from 
.side to side firetty much in the same manner, 
let me hope they either don’t iiolice the 
obliquity of my motion, or attribute it to the 
right cause — a marine sympathy which it 
is impossible to n .sist. By the same })ecu- 
liar action of the .sea -breezes, my langu.'Lgc 
becomiis alim»st nnintelligible to my friends, 
and sometimes even to myself. jJo you tliink 
L could say i avils walking down High Street ? 
No ; i ’d see yon in Davy Jones’s locker first ! 
I alvvay.s either sicer or bear down lligli 
Street, and AA^ouldii’t “ walk ” for the world, 

I ;dwayH weigh anchor when 1 leave a room, 
ami bring up when I sit down to dinner ; 
and yet — would you believe it ? — 1 hate the 

I I al thing in .spite o( this strange, and, I be- 
lieve, involuntary imitation. I am sea.sick on 
the voyage from Gosport to Byde, and never 
was on board a man-of-war in my life. In 
fact I have never been able very distinctly to 
umlerstand how any body ever got on board 
a man-of-war, exce])t in dock. It seeiiis to 
me impossible to elambor up .such an immense 
licight with only the help of a rope, and the 
uiieerlain footing of the plaidcing seams, — for 
stairs, 1 iniderstaml, are done away wit.h in 
blue Avater, and chairs let down for none but 
la<lie3. However, in spite of these dr.aw- 
backs, J am eonseions I have the soul of a 
Nelson in the body of a land-lubber, and 
feel positively certain that \ would sing Kule 
Brit.annia and Hearts of Oak at the ])oint 
of death. 1 do it constantly now — or when 1 
don’t sing the Avords 1 Avliistle the tunes ; 
“ We bum them, and sink them, or drive them 
on shore; And Jf'tliey Avon’t fight n.s what 
can we do iiiou^T” Ah ! What, indeed ? 

The water in tlie harbour is generally 
smootli, and I hire a boat by the day, and sail 
up and down for ever. Past the glorioii.s 
Victory — past the Excellent — jiast the huge 
Jiulks we go, and up into a city of hooded 
house.s, with port-holes for windows, lying 
upon their shadows ojiposite Porteliester 
Castle, ami waiting t>iily to he called on to 
doff their roofs, aiul stick in tlieir masts, and 
hoist their sails — aiiel behold the quiet line of 
sleepy monsters transformed into Icviatlians 
afloat, with tlieir buhvarks on the brine, ready 
for all weathers, and as gay with pennon and 
streamer as a new made bride ! Thiriy-six 
hours would send these vessels at any time to 
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Spiiheatl in cfiso of necessity — “For you see, an invitation to a “pipe ami can” in tlie 
sir,” sa.i»l Bill Wimiiia to me, “ there's four Bosca wen Arms. At seven o’clock a knock 
thousaml of us ’long-shore men ’tween S’thainp- ciime to the door, a tigure made it3a])pear- 
ton and Selsey Bill, all old sailors, and with tlie I anco in clean shirt and a very loose blue 
help ot some landsmen, we could man a famous 'jacket, very wide linssladnck tiouseis — 
fleet for home il(*fence, till onr sea-going sin f >s ■ the iim^ge of Mr. T. P. (k'uke in the .sadoi ’s 
could get at ‘'em from the 'Downs ami Fly- j hornpipe — and ducked its head three or four 
mouth.” Now, .Bill Windiis is my boatman, I times, while it kept it steady by holding on 
a man <»f very quick hands in managing a boat, ■ vigorously by a long lock of liair in front, 
but very slow comprehension in mastering an j I recognised my friend 13 an y 8})arks in his 
idea. For instance, all his notion of an cneni}'^ j quart er-dcck manners and Sunday clothes, 
whom it would be his duty to oppose is | “ Here 1 am, yer honour, and ’nu)st ash uued 

strictly limited to a Freueliman of the old j of my company, for f ben’t used to it.” 
school. Jt lias not yet reaclietl his mind that | Phis, 1 perceived, in sjiite of tin* grammatical 
there ma,v be others whom it behoves us to ' construction, was a compliment to my su])Ci'ior 


take or destro) ; and wlieiiever he talks even 
of “ them ivoosliarrs ” he has an invariable 
habit of cbucking liis thumb over his light 
shoulder, ill tlie direction of Cherbourg. 
WhetliiM* he tliinks the French have taken a 
new inim*, or are masquerading in the <li‘Pii.s 
of Miiseovite.s, as sometimes they painted 
their frigates like merchantmen to come dc»wii 
u])ou our homeward bound, unawares, I do 
not know ; but it is very clear that l‘ill has 
not yet turned his attention to the fact of our 
present alliance. He has a dcejily-groumlcd 
belief that it would be a great sti'okc of [»oiiey 
to bring the Lniperial .sijuadrons as fair ea,p- 
tures to Spitbead. ‘ ’Cause wliy F’ lie says, 
“if tbe\ ’lo all so kind and friendly, wc can 
do the work ouj-.'scl ves ; and if they’ie not, it’s 
better to draw tlieir teeth in time, and then 
tlo'y can do no liarm.” 

But Hill is an old Toiy, and a bad politician, 
thouLdi lie hits an excellent boat and ]]andl<‘S 
ber like a jiilot of the fleet. Tlie last day of 
my visit ho asked ]»ermission to t;ike an old 
chum with us up the haibonr, and as 1 was 
rather Ibed of Bill’s ek'queiice I was vciy 
glad of a ehango. A reiy different person 
from Bill was Harry Sjiaiks — a man of action 
— a mail of intelligence — a man of few" words, 
and an immense deal of tobacco, with a large 
mouth lilliMl from side to side With amazingly 
}ello\s" teeth, and a round close cropped head, 
that look e<l v< ry like a sixty-eight pounder, 
sprinkled sliglitly over wuth shreds ofroakum. 


; rank, and, with the bedp of a large bottle 
I of llollamls — I ])rofer that s]>irit to ail 
'other diinks whatever — a large kettle of 
j water, and a eoiqde (-f stout tumblers, 1 soon 
I put him at his eastg and tlie flow of .soul 
began. Tt wa.s at my evpen'-'(> for a Jong time. 
1 was educatcil at a < lassical academy in 
, Suffolk, and gave him an account of a Cai tha- 
ginian galky and a Boman ti inane. Mr. 
Sjiark.s would have liked no lieltiu' fun than 
to have swept the seas, hdli of F >mp' y and 
the pirate.s, with a revenue (inlUr hLe tlie 
fkii’t, mounting four guns, also a. ])iok(^d cj-ew 
and a good ciqitaiii — “ Fo'r you .sic, sir, it’.s a 
man that makes all the ddJei.” T agreed, 
with him on this point in a vei v dei id'*n^man- 
ner, and we tilled again. “ Voii’k' liglit, 

; Harry,” T .said; “for wh.il’s tlie ^^o '1 ail 
tlicse noble sldp.s at Spitheml, if ilicy .aie 
maimed by iiiuffs and commanded hy an aged 
pump, Jit only lo bo a cliurcli w^a rd<m oj- a loid 
chancellor? Now, Harry, yonhe a man of 
cxjieriencc, also of extomdvc ob-evva1ion, and 
you, jierliaps, can tell us, have wo the man 
I wo want ?” — “rfozens!” said Mi'. Sp.iiks, 
and, with a sound like the Macks! rom cii- 
gulling a ship, he enguvgitated liis grog, nil f 
considered it a great mmvy that lie tiid not 
choke himself wdth the sjiooii. “ Dozems, .sir ! ” 
j he repeateil, dinting his tumbler ou the table 
I with a force tliat nearly broke it ; “ and, tii.st 
and foremost, tliere’s old Nero — winch some 
calls him the Lyon — in the Black Sea — w liieli 


A pleasant imiu to look at, for he never j 
flinched fia/m \oiir eye, but exposed his ruildv [ 


couiitonanco, a.s if lie liad \niver in all his life ! 


done anything to be asha?ta*tl of. He was 
almost as great an fcuthu.siast in maritime 
affairs as myself, and we w"er(3 friemls in a 


moment. Dis enthusiasm was shown by a 
series of well-directed squhl.s over the side 
of file boal, wlien I sjioke of the magnifi- 
cence of our fnst-rates ; and many approving 
nods with hi^ bn]let-.sliaped head when 1 
dilated on the giaudenr of our position as the 
first of maritime nations, and holding the 
trident of Neptune, which I ex[flained to him 
was the scejiiro of the world. 

“I seen it,” he said, ‘‘in Blymouth Dock, and 
a rare good house it is, ])articu!ar the egg-flip.” 

We spent a delightful time of it on the 
water, and, on parting, I gave Harry Sparks 


will take Sernas ty fool, a.s sure as the Scar of 
Roosliia has got skin on hi.s nose, afere the 
summer’s begun. I knovv"S him, 1 do, that ’ero 
Nero ; and he’s done harder things afore — 
’cause I knows ’em very wa*ll, though, may- 
hap, I can’t tell ’em so clear as you would, 
sir. Sir, you’re a eloquent gentleman, I must 
sa}^, and 1 drink your healtli again, sir, with 
many thanks for the same.” 

By this time our pipes had diffused a dim 
but very agiecabJe atmosphere through the 
.aparfment: the tire burned cheerily, the 
w'ater was always hot, as the kettle rested on 
the hob; and, in a very pleasant frame of 
mind, I swayed back on the hind legs of my 
chair, and listened attimtively to tlie anec- 
dote dcliv^ered with great unction by my 
now communicative friend. 

“ When old Nero was young — as in course, 
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he was once — he was first-rnato aboard ladies’ scenl-bottles, all of a snddoii they 
a ship on the I ndia station, which was a come to a clear space, and found theiuselvea 
prime station at the time, for wo was at war within lifty yards of the castle walls. It was 
with the JJutch, and spices and pepper is now nearly dark — a heavy sort of a night, as if 
the best of prize-money, besides sugars and the air was too thick with heat and perfume 
rum. ‘The whole of that ’ore sea, I’ve heard to be seen through — in them parts it’s never 
say, is spotted over with islands, as if the so pitch black as here. At the other side 
ocean had the small-pox, ami the islands of the fortress either another band was a play- 
was the pits — and very line islands they he iiig lino Italian musie, or it was the same 
to look at, for the trees are womlerful large, they had heard before, only moved away, })er- 
and the fruits delicious, and the flowers — haps, on their road to the barra-eks. VYell, this 
for them that like sucli|i;liings — the brightest was all the information as could he i)icke(l 
' and betiuLifidlest in the wojid. All this i’ve n[», and Nero didn’t think the cai)taui would 
only lieai u, for i never sciwcd beyond the be satistie<l if he only took him l)aek a list of 
Cape, but I’ve beard of them so often J .seem the tunes lh(‘y ])laycd ; .so he says, ‘ Come 
to have been born and Ijred among tliem ce*lars nearer,’ he says, ‘ and nuike jio noise till we get 
and eamellias and seringas. The l)iitcli ain’t a under the gnu, for ja.st at this present they 
stu])id set of pemple when left to their i)wn wa ys, cfmld point them to where we stand, and 
and \\ oiild nev(‘r have <piai reled with England blow us into conwulsions.’ On tiptoe they 
if it had not been for tliat’ere Napoleon liona- liurried for'ard, and wdnm they got close to the 
j>arte which set ’em on like a Highland ten iei‘ j wall, tluy found the ilrawbridgo down and 
on a niaslillMog. Ilow'some\ei as they showed gate open, and just at this time tlie music 
tlieir teelh it was iieeessaiy for us to knock i eease<l, and it seenu'd as if ihe whole family 
’em down their throats, and a<‘cordiiig w e j had gone to bed and h it the big doors of the 

vlid it all the time of the war. Now, one day, j citadel open to air tlm town. ‘Now’s tlie 

says tlie eaplaiu to \oiing Nero, ‘ \\)u go,’ time, boys,’ says yon ng Nero; ‘follow me at 

}n‘ sa)^, ‘in the tender, watli twelve men of the run, shoot the first sentinel you find, 

your ehoiee,aud biing us word what tlu' m\ii- .shout with all your might, liie (>il your s])are 

iieeis IS a ilonig on 'm (he isluid two hundred piMols, .sjilit into partie.s (d’ twos and thrives, 

knots to our eastwaid, and let me km»w, but alwaavs k(‘ep in hearing, and .sec w'li.afc 
dVockoar ; foi it’s leported that they’ve .seiita ! our luck will he ! ’ The boys could .scarcely 
‘ large aimy fiom J.iv.y, and L da, h say the big keep from laiigliing, it was such a capital j 

i broeelic,s,’ s.iv^ lie, ‘are ai ter suim- unkschief.’ contrived lark ; but still tliey manag' d not j 

j So ;,oung Nero touched lii.s liat, 11 , iinedliis men, to laiigli lOo loud, and did as lliey weio j 

! , uni tiiougliL liimself the king of (heat. Ihitaiii, told. 'I'heie was flj ing and slioutiug in a, few i 

I IT:uu;<', .uid lieliiid, and all the work! beside, minutes all over the jilacc. The sentinels j 

I vvh'-u be seen lu.s fl.ag for the tirst time, and flioiight livai thoitsand Knglisli at h-.ast, lia«l I 

I b'U’o awa,y tor his (U*."! iiiatioii with all the fallen upon them as the a, d\ aiuaul guard of a i 

i e ijva.s he laudd spiead. 'J’lu^ capta-in was a limnemlous exjieditiou, and made ulf — tlio.so I 

I verv .strict man, and hatl given ordens to i uii that wein’t .shot — and told the general wli.tt j 

' liO manner of risk, but to lie v cjy i-aveful they thought. JJe was a very tanious C"m- I 

j botli ef vessel and men. So tluw eaim* Itte m.indor, and would do notliiiig eontrairy to 

I one evening within sight of the island ; and the lules of war ; so he detei mined toh'ad bis 

I liigh overall the rich trees that crowned all 1 men into tlie open country .uid wait for rem- ; 

1 the Of ast, they saw fa,r inland the I >ul,clJ loroeineiit-> to enable him to retake the phee, i 

slaixaul alia Piling on the flag-post, and even And away they went by the inland gates, |, 

in the, still air heard the milit.ivy baud a- wliieli Nmo instantly ordcied to bo closed, 

playing on the parade ground of tlie castle, as if and set all h.ands to work. They spiked the |j 

it w as a playing a welcome to young Nero and guns — there were sixteen of ’('in — and i 

his a'(MV. 'I'his was remarkable civil iii the Liuew them into the moat; the}'" burned tlie i' 

Uiitfii, and Nero beek(»iied Will liateh and barraeks; broke all the aiiii.s they tound ; ;i 

.says, ‘ They don’t seem to bo much on the tilled their j^ickets and j.aiiKereln'i .s with ji 

look out,’ .sa,ys he, ‘ or surely they would have anything tluit t(tok their fane^, and befoie ;| 

seen (Air sails as we rounded the high point, d.iv light evacuated the castle in the greatest || 

Now you see, Will, ’-says ht*, ‘ if they’re so olF order, locking the gate behind them, and jl 

their guard, and seem so fond of their fine r.a.s])iiig through the main hinge of tlicilraw- j 

tunes, it woidd only be respectful in u.s to go bi'idge by way of preventing pursuit. In as , 

a little nearer, and pay them the compliment gicat silence as they had made their ap- i 

ilacall So tell nine of the lads to take two or ])roaeh, they piu sued their W' ay through the 

three pistols apiece and a cutlass — run us into ibie.st to the creek,— got (]uietly on board and 

one of them deep creeks, where the brusli- warped out into deep water. You may gin ss 

wood is higher tliau our mast — tuck in » pro- what t\in they had when morning dawmed, li» 

eious goo(l supper, and be ready to follow me ; see the castle still a smoking, and no fl.ig 

ashore.’ Away llirougli the thick jungle went hoisted on the wall. The Dutch genci.-d ful- 

the ten men, all their cais open, and their ■ lowed the most scieiitillo plin.s he could hear 

iorefingers on ihe trigger; and after strug- of in ho(jks, and made his approaches in such a * 

gliiig through tlie shrubs, which smelt likelskdful way that it was three days afore 
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.he got into the deserted fortress, and wrote 
home an account bf how he had repulsed 
nine thousjuid British soldiers with the loss of 
three men ; for which exploit he was 
made a baron on, and adwanced a step in 
rank. 

No w, wh en yon ng N ero got on board h is sh i p 
the captain asked, why the Wickeds he hadn’t 
gone down to that there island, as he had 
ordered? ‘I’ve been, sir,* said Nero, very 
sharp, ‘and got all the information we re- 
quire.’ Whereupon he told him all, just as 
I’ve told it to you, sir. But the captain was 
a gentleman that didn’t approve of things out 
of the common, and he says, very coldl}'^, 
‘ You have unnecessarily exposed the men’s 
lives, and Ills Majesty's vessel, and you’ll con- 
sider yourself under arrest. I will write an 
taccoiiTit of yoiir hcdiaviour to the admiral, and 
ou will piobably he dismissed the service.’ So 
e wrote a full history of all that young Nero 
had done, tied it all up in the reddest of tape 
as he had, and was very fain to seud'lum home 
at once as a dangerous character. But as soon 
as a fast sailing frigate could come from the 
admiral — which was a friend of Nelson’s, and 
knewtheNelson touch aswell as any man alive 
— the captain was torced to call young Nero on 
the quarter-deck and, in the jirescnce of all 
the ship’s company, present him with a 
acting order to serve as lientenaiit, and 
to join tlie admiral’s ship without delay. All 
tlie twelve of the ciew wanted to go with 
him, but he could only get leave for M^ill 
Hatch, which has never left him since, and is, 
at this moment, casting a loving eye ou 
the batteries of Seinastyfo(jl, so let that 
there Scar of Kooshia look out, for Nero wdll 
take it as sure as a gun.” 

Mr. Sparks rewarded himself for this inter- 
esting account with a rather copious inlusioii 
of Iresh matter into his tumbler. And now 
that the flood-gates of speech were o}>cne(l he 
poured forth ; — “ 1 s’pose, sir, as I never seen 
you before, I never told you the story of how 
young Nero got his ship ashore, ami as near 
as ])ossible lost his commission. Well, sir, 
here it is — short and straight, for you haven’t 
time to be a listening here all night. You’ve 
beard, perhaps, of love, sir, — a many songs 
have been written about it, and if you 
never met with it yourself yoi^'Hiiay know it 
by the descriptions. I^s something like the 
ineesels oj' hooping-cough, sir j everybody 
must have it once in their lives, and if by 
chance it comes a second time, it’s 
always exceeding mild. Well, when young 
Nero wtis first took with the eriijition, he was 
ill command of a sloop, and stood away for 
where hia lady lived, though it was out 
of the bounds of the station where ho was 
^placed. But it was just out of bounds, 
and he thought by clever haudling he might 
run close in shore, and post with quick horses 
u]) to where his sweetheart wjsys and be 
back on his station again atom his absence 
was noticed. His swoctlicaii; was a lady of 


high rank, and Bill Hatch, which went 
with him in the chase, has told mo that 
better liquors was nowhere in England than 
he had that night hi the servants’ hall. Oh ! 
there was singing ami dancing, aud what not 
in the drawing-room : and 1 ’ll he sworn a 
good specimen of the same in tlie kitchen, 
too, for 1 ’ve heard Bill crack a tumbler by 
ibe noise he made in ‘ Cease rude Jloreas ; 
aud as to dancing, he would wear a hole in 
an oak plank afore h(^d give over the shuflic'. 
So, when the geiitlefimvs was a thinking of 
going to bed, a little tap comes to the door ; 
and Will Hatch, Avliich was in the middle of 
the Jiilly Young Waterman at that very 
moment, fill a shock ns if something was a 
going to liaj)])eii; and a footman goes to the 
door, and Will hears a voice which said, 
‘Tell* Will Ilaicli to tell tlie captain slie ’s 
humped, bows on, and will only have live 
foot water at low tide.’ 'J'he footman looked 
snr])riscd, and aski d who ‘“shti” was ; but ^\'lll 
Hatch had gone to the door, discovered the 
c.iptaiii of tiic foretop, and heard it was all 
true. A message was sent into the drawing- 
room, and young Nero coiiu* out into the 
[>assage. What was to be ilone ? Jt was 
two o’clock in the morning — the tide w’ould 
fall for another hour, hi five minutes he and 
Will Hatch and the messenger was on their 
way: in a liour and a half they WiTS-on 
board. All the ship’s company knew the 
scrape the cajitain was in. How they woiked 
with the boats ; how they lightened the sliiji ; 
how they landed some of the guns; how tliey 
toiled with heart and Jiand till morning ligdit I 
And then tlie tide was still on the ri.si, — 
higher — high e)‘— rand the woi’k of unloading 
still went on. There was a co.ist-guard s( aiion 
near, and a line of telegra])hs that held j>a- 
lavcrs over hills and ANalley.s with a great 
arsenal to the east. If the authorities lieard 
of the accident, tliere W'ould bo a tremeiiduoiei^ 
kick up — salvage — eourt-inartial — disiuis?,iiL 
And still the tide come ou ! But suddenly 
went \i]) a cursed straight rod of the tele- 
graph, that meant ‘ship’ — followed in a mo- 
ment by a little arm that pointed downwards, 
and that meant ‘ashore.” So in three 
minutes it was known all over the port as 
a ship was on shore. Come on ! come ou ! 
blessed tide! Eor in an hour and a half the cap- 
tain of the harbour will be here ; aud ligliteis 
will be here ; and reporters for Times new.s- 
papers will be liere I W ell it rose, and it rose, 
aud at last with all theship’s boats atuggingat 
her stern, she heaved once or twice majesti- 
cally, aud slipt her bows utf tbe land — it was 
only a spit of sand and no harm done — aud 
glided away into deep water as if nothing 
had happened. Then the work began. The 
cargo had to be taken on board, the guns re- 
placed, tlie disorder rectified ; and Just when 
the last stroke was done, and the vessel w as 
tit for service, a long line of craft was seen 
coming round the point ! There was the 
harbour-miister’s yacht, and the admiral s 
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bargo, and throe or four lighters, and two or 
three sloops from Lloyd’s ; and they all 
backed sail with astonishment as they seen the 
*beaulifulest sloop in the Royal Navy, alooking 
as spick and span as if thatinonieiitout of dock. 
And then she hoisted a signal — Good morrow, 
gcMitleraen — and bore quietly out of the naiTow 
into the wide sea. Some of the disappointed 
salvors went ashore, and gave the telegra])h 
' men as good a licking as ever they had in 
li their lives. Well, sir, Nero was tiled for the 
i| accident, and received a slight reprimand j 
I wdth such a high compliment for his zeal and 
; activity in getting his vsliip off again that he 
I got his ])romotioii in a month or two, aiul 
: took command of a frigate of forty-four guns.” 

; Other stories wxtc told mo by Harry 
: Sparks, all tending to the same result; 

nMuely, that Iheie really Avas a man on whom 
e tlni count j-y can rely, witli (‘onrage and discre- 
i' lion (‘(jurdly mixed. The lica t, the tobacco, the 
l! grog, the excitement, the glaiing eyes of !^r. 
'i Sparks, his ju'odi'iious mouth, his yellow 
teetli, his builvty head, all conspired to put 
me into the highest state of saltstaeLion with 
; this mined, Aveakeiied, disgraced, and power- 
' Je^s Kiiglaud. 

' S])ai'ks/’ I said, f was born in an inland 
eounty, sir ; but, f u from tiie dash of the 
Aviid sea I heard the music of lirilaimia’s 
I tl)uwl(‘r, and felt that if all the world weiaj to 
comhine against us, avc should still our foot- 
steps* iiisupjiortahly ad\ance, and Llritoiis 
; m vn* never never shall be slaves! — 

, hurl ah I” 

Mr. S])arks entered fully into m_\ feelings, 
j though 2)erha]»s he did nut uuderstami the 
I uramieur of my language, winch was also 
1 i.iihor obscure to inyselt ; and the last thing 
i I remendKT was liis scrateliing ids oaknni 
I locks for a minute, and then enguljdiing his 
' head in the tumbler, after saying, “The same 
j to you, sir, and imuiy happy returns ! ” 


THE ROlirAL BALLOON. 

Bt.uhhka J in’s wife is a faithful tyjje of our 
common liuiuan nature, male as w’cll as 
female. The secret chamber is the room 
we all want to jjenetrate into. One unburnt 
book from the Alexandrian library would 
be more attractive to bibliomaniacs than 
a whole college-full of learned folios that 
stand ready-ranged on ' their dusty shelves. 
The last volume, spared by the Sibyl, only 
increased the longing after those that were 
irrevocably gone. Who would not give a 
triile for a fjeep at some of the treatises which 
those wlio used curious arts in the early days 
of Christianity, brought together and burned 
before all men 1 Dr. Young, since grown old, 
found more pleasure in contemplating an 
obelisk-swle ot hieroglyphics, than in running 
through the London Gazette ; doubtless for 
the simple reason that he could read the one 
and could not read the other. Herschell’s de- 
light was to hunt after stars, invisible or dimly 
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seen, which seemed to dive deeper into distant | 
space the harder he tried to get a peep at 
them. We can easily fancy the intense de- 
light of the great modern interpreter of 
Ninevite literature, when he believes he has 
inserted the wedge of a lucky guess into a 
cuneiform inscriiition, and has a chance of 
splitting it up into sentences and words. The 
higher tlie wall tliat surrounds a garden, the 
sweeter, longing mouths and noses susjiect, 
are the fruit and flowers inclosed williin. 
The thick morning mist that veils a landscaije 
makes us the more eager to discover its 
beauties. The clouds, the glaciers, and the 
treacherous snow, which ought to render the 
monntaiii-top inaccessible, only servo to invito 
the adventurous spirit to plant his footAvliero 
prudence and practicability forbid. What we 
cannot have, w'c resolve to have ; what we 
cannot know, we insist upon knowing. 

From this craving alter forbidden loro I 
pretend to be no more exenqjt than my 
neighbours. A wayside monument lias had j 
the same eflecT. upon me, haunting my dreams | 
and fancies by night, and intruding on my I 
waking thoughts by day. It hrus intrigued I 
me, to borrow a i’rciich expression, beyond | 
cill bearing. 

The cliurchyai’d of the village ofWimille, 
about four miles north of Boulogiie-sur-Mer, 
skirts the imperial road to Calais. Just 
at the middle of the boundary w-ali a stone I 
(ablet lises, inscribed with small caj>itals, ' 
and surmounted at tlie to]) with Koim tlnng | 
wdiicli is very like a ])otrifie(l cauliHovver. jj 
Tt is meant to represent a balloon on lire, i| 
The inscn]>tion (in Krencli) luns to the !| 
following eifect : — “Tii this cemetery aie in- j 
terred t’raiicois Piliitre do Rosier and BioiTO j 
Ange Romain, who, desiring to pa.ss over to > 
England in an air-balloon, in which they had i! 
combined the agency of fire ami of inll.iin- 
inable air, by an accident as hose veritable |i 
cause will always remain unknown, the live \\ 
having caught the iqiper part of the balloon, 'j 
they lell from the lieight of more than five ‘| 
thousand feet betAveen Wimereux and the si a.” , 
Tiie inscri])tiou is repeated in a [;atin duyjli- i 
cate, for the benefit of travelling stranger.s . 
who do not understand French. The said 
travollei.s arc also apostro[)hiscd : — “ Passer.s- | 
by, mourn tj^ir lot, ami yiray Gotl for tlie re- 
pose of tlfeir souls ! ” Annual mavsses for 
their soul’s repose, at the date corresponding 
to their rapid descent, were founded in the 
parish churcli of Wiinille ; Avliether or not tho 
’ninety-three revolution swept away tho I 
masses I cannot say. The Cure Avould give * 
an answer to those Avho wish to know. Their 
lot w'as mournful ; but even stronger than 
our pity is the feeling which urges us to find 
out how the deuce it happened. 1 resolved 
to try what could be done to that eifect, and 
at last made out a theory which may, or m.t/ 
not, be the true one. 

The churchyard memorial was not the only 
one that was raised to mark the hon'ible j 
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catastrophe. In the camp of Wimereux, just 
behind the Cale du JVtit Caporal, which is 
next door to the KstamiiieL du Ballou, a small 
obt^lisk of marble from th^ ’ neighhom*iu^ 
qUM-ries of Perques, built without any, or 
with the least jiossible mortar, and not more 
than eight or nine foot high, VLnea ou the spot 
wliere the aeronauts were dashed to the ground. 
"When I first knew it, it stood in solitude in 
the midst of a grassy, down-like waste, half 
undermined by moles, and almost pushed off 
its pedestal by the cattle wdio used it iis a 
rubbing-post. The parties that seemed to 
favour it with the longest notice, weie the 
mushrooms who ])ee}'ed above-ground from 
time to time, some singly, some in little 
family grou])s of tlij(‘e or lour, but all appa- 
rently coiJhideriijg, under their broad-brimmed 
hats, whether it wtmld not be an act of charity 
to the memory of the deceased, to sui round 
their hall-mined monument with a railing. 
Ihat also bears its record, in Pi oncli, sup])h - 
ing a few additional particulars ; “Here hdl 
from the Ijcight of more than live lliousaiid 
feel, at Ihirty-fivc luinuLes ))a8t seven in 
the morning, the unfortunate aeronauts Ihlatie 
de liOsier and llumain the eider, wdio 
Btaried from Boiiluguo at live minutes after 
seven, in the morning of the lifteenth of 
June, seventeen hundred and eighty-five. 
The lirst was found (UmJ upon the spot ; the 
second gave a few sigus of lile dining one or 
two minutes.” 

Tile best means, I thought, of solving the 
problem of their fall, was to find up any 
persons who had witnessed it. I was nunv 
lortiinate than niiglii have been expecteil, 
witJi all event occurring sixty years ago. In 
a hamlet to the nurtli of Wimeieux, 1 found 
an old woman more than a hundred years old, 
W'hohad seen the balloon ascend from Boulogne. 
She was dosing and dreaming over a lire of 
dry furze, staring at the sjiarks with her 
filmy eyes. 1 wonder whether she could see 
wdlh those eyes, even after she turned them 
on me as 1 entered her hovel. 

“What do }ou A\ant w’itli me?” she said, 
in a voice that belonged to the other world. 
“‘Vou don’t know me, and I don’t kiiow^ 
you. I’m of no use to anybody, now.” 

“ J^ut 1 know you,” my conipaniou said. 
And then he began to Bdk alujut their ac- 
quaintance, and then a\ii)ut the obelisk, and 
then about Pilatre de Ito.sier. 

“ I saw him and his friend go up,” she said, 
suddenly waking, as if inspired. ‘‘ j was closcto 
them, lie w^‘ls a liandsomo man, and looked so 
Smiling. As the balloon lose, he saluted 
and bow’cd to all the people, and weaved liis 
flags continually in this way, so, until lie had 
mounted quite liigh in the sky.” And then 
she suited the action to the word, waving her 
arms in imitation of poor Do Rosier, “My 
arms then were not like this ; ” she continued, 
pulling the skin which hung loosely about 
them. “Iliad handsome arms once. Yes ; 
he waved his arms so.” And then she lell 


again into her dreamy state, the precursor of 
the long sleep of death, from wliicli nothing 
could rouse her. All the furllier information 
we could extract Wiis, that he weaved hi.s arms, 
com me 9a, and that hers were once handsome 
arms. 

It struck me that the excellent jMuseum at 
Boulogne might contain some relics of this 
tragical tumble. 1 found them tlicrc, and 
better than them. Monsieur Duburquoy, 
senior, an intelligent old man, the father of 
the present well-informed curator of the 
muheuiii, was at Wimereux wdien the 
aeronauts fell, and helped to lift tlii iii from 
tlie ground. }fe was thirteen 3 ears of age 
at the time. He told me that JJe Itosier, 
quite dead, had one of his legs lirokeii, and 
that the bone ]>i^^rced Ihroiigli the Light fit- 
ting trouser ; and that Komain heaved three 
or four tUep sighs, and then exjui’ci 1. He 
pick(‘d up a ]>iece of bread, jiartially eaten, 
tliat fell with Iheiu. A boBle t)f w iHe, that 
liad been uiieoikcil, and had li.'ul a glass or 
two dinnk Irorn it, accMin pained them in 
their fall, and most extraordinarily W'as not 
broken. 

The museum Las the portrait of He 
Rosier in j>owdered wdg and billed shirt, 
besnies a coloiiieJ medallion in w^ax. Jle is 
st3lul “ the lirst aei onaut of the universe;” 
to which title there woidil be nothing ft ob- 
ject, if w^c W’ere but periectly cognisant of the 
atmospherical conditions of every oilub’ sun, 
planet, and satellite iii tlie luiiveibe, Theie 
aie besides, his barometer, thermometer, 
spcaking-tiurnpct, and the w^and to which his 
little waving liag was attaclied. There is the 
jiainted cloth wliicli surrounded the galleiy 
of the Moiitgolficic, or flying liie-]»hice, which 
hel]»ed him to ascend ; tlmre is a little piece 
of the talfetas or oiled si ’k, covered w ith gold- 
beater’s skin, wdiioh contained his lloat ul hy- 
di-ogeii gas ; and that is all the material 
evidence to be found. 

Our readers may remember that I’ildtre 
dc Rosier was anihilious to be tlie liist to 
cross the English channel in a balloon.* He 
had alieady the honour of being the first man 
who ascended in the earth’s atmosphere, in a 
captive balloon as a first experiment, and 
afterwards in one at libei ty to rise and w ander 
whither it would, in wdiich bold excursion lie 
was accompanied by Hie Marquis d’Ailaiides. 
The first living creatures that made a 
balloon ascent, were a sheep, a cook, and a 
duck, conjointly travellers through the region 
of clouds. Since then, equestrian ascents have 
been made by terrified horses, mounted by 
fool-hardy men. In all these latter cases, it 
may be believed, that an ass made one of the 
party. 

In crossing the channel, De Rosier was 
forestalled by countryman (Blanchard) 
and our compatriot (Jefferies), who started 
from Dover , and landed in the forest of 

* Sou “Over the Water/' vol vii. p. 4S3. 
— 
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(intiK's on the scveiitli of January, seventeen 
liundred and eig lily-five. Nevertheless, he 
Iwid drawn upon government funds ; and lie 
still adhered to his juirpose of passing in 
a balloon from France to England, as his 
more fortunate rival liad done from England 
to France. The latter feat has been several 
times repeated, the former has never yet 
bei n aeeonijdislied. Be Hosier liad given the 
C;oini)ti‘oller-Ciieueral of Finance.^ to under- 
stand tliat, if he would pay tlie exjiensc of the 
expedition, he (Tilfitre) would execute it. His j 
Ti'quest was granted; he received forty-two | 
thoiisaii 1 franca (sixteen hundred and eighty 
pounds feteiiing) as a first instalment, which 
was alter wards said to be increased till it 
amounted to the enormona sum of a hundred 
ami tifly tlioiioaud francs. Itomain, who then 
erijoyc I a ovent rej)utc for inaiiufacturiug 
balloons, nia<le an agieeinent with Pilatre, by 
which lie lumiid liimst'lf to construct one of 
thirty loot diameler, or tliere.ibouta, for the 
sum of tluee him lied loui^-d'ora. IMfitre, 
wli".s«‘ biisimss was to find the work -loom, 
oblaimvl iioni the goveinor of the Tuileriea, 
till d(‘.s (fardes, and anoflier apartment. 

The A\oi’lv, l) 0 ^nn a.L th<‘ end of August seven- 
teen hundred and eighly-foiir, was com- 
pleted six weeks aferwards. Six hundred 
elK of w h'U' taflela. were einj)lo\el in fabii- 
ealiiif^his iU-starriMl maelune 

Komain had sirietly hejit to himself the 
.Secret of rendering tall'eta iin permeable to 
g;L' He wa^ carehil beyond inea.snre to con- 
ceal Ins mode of ]»reparation. ilo worked in 
solitude, like an alclieinist, and was only 
kia».\n to have one single conipaniun of his 
sli.das, who aided him giatnitou.aly in the 
Co isiiLiction of LLs balloon. The whole a-ciet 
consisted in covei ing the tall'eta with a coat 
of linseed oil made eajiable of drying by sugar 
of lra<l, and in iiiCftsing in till it onl} hdt 
greasy in the band. Every strq) wuih then 
covered with gold-beater’s skin, that wa,.s 
made to adhere by ordinary size, in wdiicli 
was iinau’jioraled a mixture of honey and 
linseed oil. ^Jdiese iiigredienta gave supple- 
ness to the size, and prevented the united 
su])i‘rlieies fiorn cracking. A second and 
third layer of gold-beater’s skin w^ere added ; 
aiul the balloon, when finished, thirty-three 
and a half French feet in diameter, and orna- 
mented with tinsel in dittereiit parts, weighed 
three hundred and twenty pounds, including 
the cylindrical ajijiaratus that helped to fill 
it. So impermeable was it that it rcinaiueil 
distended with atmospheric aii for tw'O 
months, without showing a single wrinkle. 
If ].)c Hosier had then ascended from I’aris, 
it would have carried him almost whitherso- 
ever he would. At the end of two months, 
the balloon, carefully packed, was transported 
to Boulogne, which Piia.tre had chosen m his 
stai ting-point. Of course, tlie packing and 
transport for so long a distance by land-car- 
riage, rendered it still more difficult to pre- 
serve uninjured so perishable an article as a 


! balloon, with the little previous experience of 
managing it that liad been acejuired. A 
mbntgolfi^ro also travelled with it, twenty 
feet high, wliose cupola was firmed of chamois 
leather. It w\^s tested before its* dcpai tiire 
for the coast, and its success correspondeil to 
the care that had been bestowed Ujioii it., 

The montgolficn-e, or fire-balloon, was, 
either accidentally or purpixsely, directly or 
indirectly, the immediate cause of TMlatre’s 
feiirfiil end. He had anuouucod some new 
combination of the means of ns cut, which he 
shrouded as far as he could i:; my.ylery. It 
seems to have bt'cn his idea, that the gas- 
balloon wmu Id be suflicieut to carry him, while 
the fire-balloon would give him groat com- 
mand of equilibrium, by increasing or dimi- 
nishing the lire in it, so as almost to render 
him independent of ballast. His confidence 
ill the long-sustaining pov’er of his macliinc 
was one means of }uocuriiig him pecuniary ai<l 
from the govcrnnicnt. Wliatevor might be 
the aiiroslatie advantages gained, tlie tianger 
was increased tiiormousl} . EiMier a ga-s- 
balloon or a, fire-balloon, alone, wxis infinitely 
saler than the two united, fi'o crown the 
whole rash scheme, the hydrog''n g.is must 
nocossaiily float above the montgoluciv, As 
Ins frn*nd, Professor Charle.s, remonstrated 
wuth him, ^‘you are putting a chafing-dish 
undar r. barrel of gunjiowder.” 

Jhlfitre arrived at Boulogne on tho twentieth 
of Jteoember, seventeen hundred and cl^lity- 
Ibur, ibllovveJ by the anxious wkshes (d the 
subsciibers to his scieutific Lyceum, and also 
ol numerous ladies of tho court, wdio had 
ie(|uestcd him to bring back innumerable 
small articles fi'om Engla,iid to .serve as New 
Vear’s l>.*iy jueseuts. Two days alter his 
arrival lie was informed ol the j ire] » iral ions 
which Blanchard was making in J^kigl.uul for 
a voyage which should compete wilfi his owui. 
ilo became alarined. He went to Hover; 
saw Bi.incliard ; and, for a moment, enter- 
Lained the liojie (on account of tho dihijudatod 
(aniditioii of the balloon, from wdiich tlie gas 
oozed in m.iny ])laces) tliat the rival ascent 
could not take place. Ills anxious leans soon 
resumed their power ; he returned to Bou- 
logne ; lefi there Homain and his brother, 
who lind accompanied him, and went to Paris 
in a feverish stale of mental torture. 

Meanwdiiie^ Blanchard and Jelb'vie.s as- 
cended from Dover, and reached the Fore.sL of 
G nines sale and • sound. Pil^tre’s pride re- 
ceived a morlal wound at failing to be the 
first to cross the sea. He entreated to be 
excused attempting the voyage. Some say 
that the Controller of Finances consented, 
merely claiming the surplus of what had not 
been disbursed about the balloon. But the 
wretched Pilfltre, sure of success, liad ali'eady 
sjient it in enriching tho experimental de- 
partment of his Lyceum. Others state that 
when he explained his doubts and apjirt'hen- 
sions to M. de Calonne, the mini.ster, he met 
with a cold and even rough reception. 
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‘‘“We have not spent a hundred and fifty 
tlwusand irancs,” he said, “merely to help 
you to make an iiilaud trip. You must turn 
the balloon to some useful account, and cross 
the channel with it.” 

However, in the impossibility of fulfilliug 
the first conditions, and under the necessity of 
at least attempting the second, ho returned to 
Boulogne, prepared forj ond evidently expect- 
ing, the worst. 

Jt may appear strange that a minister of 
the crown should be so anxious about the 
accomplishment of a mere scientific whim, — 
as the balloon passage I'rom France to England 
Avould seem to be, — and should advance so 
large a sum of money to further it. But 
there was more tliaii a scientific result in the 
background, and Be iiosier was probably 
well aware of it. It was the common report 
of that day, that the grand object of Bilcitro’s 
attempt was to the escape of Louis the 

Sixteentli and iii.s I'amily to Great Britain, by 
an aerial route, since terrestrial ways, it was 
instinctively felt, were already closed against 
their departure. Jt Avas already foreseen by 
acute observers of the Higiis of tiio times, that 
tlie royal family of France was already 
doomed. The King’s want of energy, Egalito’s 
profligacy, Necker’s vanity, the obstinate 
piide of the aristocracy, and tlie Avroiigs and 
sulferings of tlie people, all tended to one in- 
evitable catastropJie. The King, even tlien, 
had not a will of his own ; his house was not 
}jjs c.islle, nor his actions free, lie was diift- 
ing down llie stream with tliat increased 
rapidity which denotes unmistakeably that a 
cataract is near. No person of ordinary 
penetration Avould be surprised to find him not 
long afterwards a prisoner in the Tuileries, 
walking in the gardens with six grenadiers of 
tlio inilice bourgeoise about him, with the 
garden gates shut m consequence of his jire- 
,sence, to be opened to the public as soon as 
lie entered tlio palace. He might order a 
little railed-oif garden for liis son, the JJau- 
phin, to amuse himself in ; but the ijoor boy 
could not be ])ei milted to work with liis little 
lioe and rake without a guard of two grena- 
diers. Louis’s most attached friends, as well 
as liis most ini])lacal)lo enemies, foresaw all 
this, and what followed it. A balloon wa,s 
one of the schemes to rescue liim ; and Pilfitre 
de ivoslor was the man pitfelicd upon to 
manage it. 

It was a desperate chance, the most san- 
guine will admit. Even had they been 
raunched propitiously with a favourable 
wind, a sudden change of that fickle element 
might have swept them hopelessly towards the 
arctic horrors of the North JSea, or to the 
interminable waters of the Atlantic Ocean, 
W© shudder to imagine such a dreadful fate 
^ possibly awaiting a delicately-nui’tured 
king with his wife and children ; wo reflect, 
however, that such a speedy termination to 
their twiflerings,^ arriving at latest in the 
course of a fm^r^^ays, would have been mercy 


in comparison to whajb they were afterwards 
really made to endure. 

Pilatre, then, seriously prepared for his 
departure. He sent off numeroua pilot bal- 
loons, which were constantly driven back to 
the continent by adverse west and north-west 
winds. All this caused considerable delay, 
during which tlie ballot^, exposed to the 
wear and tear of the elements, was consider- 
ably damaged ; it was even nibbled by rats. 
Henceforward, the machine on which such 
care and expense had been bestowed, became 
leaky and worthless, in conse(j[ueiice of ill- 
treatment and want of shelter. 

A better prospect ojiened at la.st ; and as 
the wind was favourable, blowing from the 
south-east, the departure wus fixed for the 
fifteenth of June. As the weather was ex- 
ceedingly liot, jn eparatioiis were commenced 
at daybreak, and all was ready by stjvcii 
o’clock. A salute of arlillery announced the 
lauiicli into air. Tlie ascent was majestic. 
The balloon rose perpendicularly to its 
greatest elevation; it then sailed in a iior- 
tlierly direction, over tlie top of ilie cliff of La 
Cioclie, when a current from tiie upper regions 
of theatmoKi>liere, which had been tore.-see-n,^ 
sailors best acquainted with Channel navijPS 
lion, wafted it gently towards tJie contmeut. 
Twenty-three minutes had elap.sed since the 
ropes were loosed which held the ij^ichiiie 
captive ; tlie acclamations of the spretators 
had not ceased ; every eye was strained to 
gaze after the aerial voyagers, when, just as 
tlie wind drove them back to France, cries of 
alarm from the united crowd announced tlie 
fearful calamity which it witnessed, A bri-^kl 
light burst from the upper balloon ; avoUuuo 
of smoke succeeded it ; and then commeuct‘d 
tiie rapid fall which filled all present with 
consternation. The scene was frightful ; tlio 
crowd shuddered with apju’oheiisioii of wliat 
was immediately to follow, and swung back- 
wards and forvvnrds like tem])eHt- tossed 
w^ave.s. After the first shock of terror, a groat 
number of people rushed to Wiiiiereux, in tlie 
vain ho})e of rendering some assist.ance. Th(;y 
arrived only to find the advonturors jiast all 
human aid. 

i cannot hedp entertaining a suspicion 
that PihlU’c lie Busier perished by suicide ; 
that lie W'iliiilly set fire to the balloon when 
he found there was an end of all his hopes. 
It is true that the idmost fulminating arrange- 
ment of his apparatus might have caused 
the explosion to result from accident or indis- 
cretion ; and therefore no more than a siisjii- 
cion ought to be suggested. But persons 
who watched tlie progress of the balloon 
with telescopes, assert that the valve of the 
hydrogen balloon was not secured. Pil^ltre, 
too, was a doubly ruined man ; ruined in 
money, and ruined in prestige. ^Blanchard 
hail robbed him of liis crowning ambition ; 
and now an envious puff of wind forbade his 
ever being allowed to attempt the transporta- 
tion of the royal family. Bihitre’s coolness, 
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presence of miiiLl, ami faculty of avoiding 
impending dtangor, were not(jrioiis ; so also 
w^re his vanity, pride, violence, ami reckless- 
m?BS of life. A man who, in prosperity, could 
fill his mouth with hydrogen gas, and set fire to 
it there, and who could expose himself repeat- 
edly to bo struck dead in liazardous electrical 
experiments, was not likely to hesitate when 
he had to choose between disgrace and 
' despair. His friend Charles had threatened 
to blow his brains out, if the timid king per- 
sisted in forbidding him to make an ascent 
that tlireateued danger, and whicli, wisely on 
his part, was his first and last ascent, or 
rather two consecutive first and last jisccnts 
on one day. We know, too, the immense 
' interest which the court (the queen particu- 
larly) felt in riliitre’s snccj^ss. These, .and 
I numerous other minor scraps of evidence, 

I all lead to the inference that J)c Hosier’s 
I death w'as even more tragical than has been 
j curnsitly helievod. It tliere ) “i the slightest 
trutli in the notion, Komairi is even more 
j greatly to be ]>itie<l. He had ret used the 
^Manpiis of Maisoijfort’s offer of two hundred 
'louis-d’ors to resign his plaee. 

Tlio sj>ot where they fell is a very, very 
i little wav from the sea. Tlio <‘onfiagralion 
i must have taken place almost iiumediatelv 
I alter the direction of their course was aUerc<l. 

I liav^everal times asked, of pcojde coinpe- 
leiit to judge, whoth(!r, if they had fallen 
into the sea, instead of ujkui the land, they 
could hy any jiossibility have escaped with 
life. The answer has been that ])erhai)S they 
might, (.'‘onceive the idea of talking lace to 
face with a man who liad fallen from the lieight 
of mort; than five thousand feet ! 


THE HOVING ENGLI8JJMAN. 

' FROM VAUNA TO BALAKLAVA. 

The anchor is weighed, and we are .standing 
out to sea. The prospect around is not very 
cheering. The sky is of a dull heavy leacl- 
' colour as if charged with snow and tempests. 

To the extreme northward a dense mass of 
; cumbrous, fantastically-shaped clouds seem to 
menace tlie waters Avitli tlieir wrath, and they 
! have that black, sullen look I have often 
observed on the eve of a storm. The short 
waves, which are a peculiar characteristic of 
the Eiixine, chop fitfully against each other, 
i and their angry spray shoots upwards with 
j a hissing sound. A thick mist vises along 
the coast and soon liides it from our view, 

I then it spreads along the sea, and seems 
to settle in a thirij penetrating rain which 
I conies in sudden fretful gusts, and then 
; subsides ; to return again preaeiiMy and unex- 
j pectedly. It is bitterly eold. That clammy, 

: deadly, cold of these climates, against 
j which no clotliea seem able to protect you. 

It is a cold which is not felt in the chest, 
j nor hands, nor feet, as our cold in Europe 
1 is ; but it is sure to strike first at the 
\ stomach. You were well just now, and, trying 


with all the pliiloaophy at your command to 
be jovial under difficulties, suddenly you are 
seized with agonising pains just below the 
chest. Jn vain you try to make light of it. 
You are obliged to lean for support against 
the first thing or person at hand. Your ex- 
tremities have become chilled and useless — 
you sit and double yourself up, hoping 
something from warmth and quiet — at last 
you lie down and writhe in the intensity of 
your pain. If you are driven to take brandy 
(7}oi brandy and water is best) you feel a 
peculiar sickness for some minutes, and then 
the p.ain slowly subsides ; but it leaves you 
stupid and depressed for houi'S afterwards ; 
and trembling, and nervous. The only way | 
to give yourself a chance of escape is by | 
winding some twenty yards of silken or j] 
wollen sash tightly round your loins and | 
abdomen. It is the custom of the country ; I 
the dress of the peasant and the prince, and I 
you will soon understand that it has not been 
adojited without a vensou. This was the 
ciomineuccment of that aickucss which car- ji 
vied oiruuniliers of our troops. The doctors j 
called it cholera ; it was only cold. f 

Notliing can be much more dreary and | 
dispiriting than our voyage There is a good 
deal of brandy-di’inking and a brisk con- , 
siiinptioii of cigart-tt(‘M and pipes ; blit it does I 
not mend our spirits much. We know all 
about tlie wrts'k of the ITince and the gallant | 
inereliant fleet wdnel) carried the winter- ' 
clothing for the army. Sad accounts have j 
reached us of the fate of dear friends, and of i 
relatives ex[H)sed to melancholy privations. 

A few .among us may ])e anxious for their 
own fate when they join the army which 
has hitherto so vainly beleaguered SehaS- 
to})ol. See yonder pallid lieutenant. He 
Was Sent invalided to the hospital at Scu- , 
tari. He recovered; care and good-living 
soon hrouglit liim round. Tlien he begged 
tlie doctors so hard to let him rejoin 
ins regiment that they consented. But 
already he feels the numbing hand | 
of tlie mahidy which laid him low , 
before, and he will return soon, or die. | 
There i.s a fixed and steady light in Ids eye; | 
such as I can fancy may have been wit- 
nessed, though uuread, hy tliose who stood 
round Arthur Coiiolly wlien he died at far 
Bokhara. It fe the light which has been seen 
often m the eyes of true brave men who were 
prepared to fulfil tlicir duty simply and un- 
flinchingly, whether death stood in the way, 
or not. Indeed this uflicer seems to have laid 
this truth to heart : that he who does not know 
how to die, if need be, should hardly be a 
soldier. He tells me this as we talk together 
over the shiffa side, merely expressing what 
is jiart of his quiet, noble creed. 

We leave the Isle of Serpents, and the' 
moutlis of the Danube on the larboard. Now 
and then we descry a war-steamer paddling 
up through the haze, with despatches, and 
there is an exchange of signals between us ; 
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but the ships look shadowy and unsubstantial 
as phantoms, so that, a moment after they 
have been signalled, the straining eye searches 
vainly for them. Still we are glad to make out 
a friendly sail, or to see the smoke of a fimiiel. 
It relieves the weariness of the voyage, and 
makes the slippery deck, and cumbered hold 
more chv^erfnl. 

We do not make much way, for we are 
Iigavily laden. We are carrying all sorts of 
fresh provisions and stores : yet we know 
that our burthen will disappear, among so many, 
like a drop of water in tlie sand; and this 
is another reason why we are glad to see 
other vessels steering toward the same point. 
At last, however, as 'vvo draw near land, the 
heavy snow-storm which has been brooding 
so long in the air, descends with an etiect that 
is quite blinding. Then we go below, and 
try to am use ourselves as well as we c-'ui. It 
is too dai‘k to read with comfort, except at 
night, when the caudles are lighted; and then 
we ai’o most of us drowsy. So we play at 
cards and tell each other stories, quite fami- 
liaiJy; although, wonderful to say, wo may 
not have been acquainted before. It is cuiioiis 
to mark how tolerant we are of each other’s 
little weaknesses ; and how closely we seem 
to be drawn together by the mere tie of 
national brothcrjiood. I liave never wit- 
nessed anything like it before among.st 
linglishmen. 

In ab(j,nt forty hours from the time we left 
Yai'iia M O anchored at ilalaklava. VV'o could 
hear i.ow and then the stray boom of can- 
ncm to windward; and we could see the flag 
of England Hying from the heights. We ha<l 
scarct ly i'asl anchor, when m c were boarde<l 
by a tumuli nous and motley crowd of ofljcers 
oil’ tluty, looking pale and haggard enough. 
l>uctois with anxious faces nn<l hurried looks, 
bj-aw!iy boatuu;n, and lean sluvenly'servauts 
on foraging expeditions. Fou coidd hardly 
rofogiiiso them as the trim smart grooms who 
had loft Constantinople a short time ago. 
I must own also to some surprise at being 
accost ed by toil ter.s, who perceiving, I snp- 
])oso, by my speculative and abstracted looks, 
tlh'it I w'a.s not a military gentleman, obligingly 
oifered to procure me (juarters for a con-si-de- 
ra-lion. Come, thought I, after all, things 
cannot be (piitc so bad as we’ve heard say, if 
a }oung fellow of no account, llKe. this, is able 
to get me food and sh cither. Whereupon I 
fell into a train of reflections. 

Onr gren.te.sL curse in the Crimea has been 
our igrmrance. We wore obliged to do 
everything iu the dark to feel our way 
at every step. Thus we knew that the 
casual visit of a Frenchman about sixty 
years ago had first given political import- 
ance to the Crimea. We knew that the 
name of that Frenchman had been of course 
forgotten. AVe should like to hear the name 
of the Frenchman who suggested the build- 
ing of old Westminster Eridge or any other 
Avork on which our national pride reposes. I 


warrant it would be as Imrd to come at as 
that of the founder of Sebastopol. 

Tlien vve knew that there was a bay which 
Strabo called the Ctenus, and a Tartar villiige 
by the name of Aktiar (ancient). We knew that 
the appellation of Sebiistopol was altogether 
an invention of the respectable but lively 
Catherine. Indeed, there was no end to the 
things we knew which were not of the smallest 
importance for anybody to know. Of ancient 
Chersun, we knew ail that Dubois do Mont- 
p6reuxaiul Kohl had to say upon the subject, 
and that I am sure was confusing enough— 
especially to read wheu slightly sea-sick. 
With regard to Balaklava specially, we knew 
all about the colony of Symboluiii (the 
Cembalo of the Genoese) ; also about Ulysses 
and the Locstrigonians. We were well up iu 
various matters relating to IMana : her fond- 
ness for ro.a.sted strangers, the elegance of her 
temple, and the mysterious functioii.s of her 
friend Theo.s ; wliile we neoil, of course, 
scarcely allude to Orestes and Fyladcs, who 
have been, so to say, old familiar fi ie.nds of 
ours tlieso five-and- twenty years. We could 
liavc recognised their loflgmg even by the 
description of a Zouave, who oli’erc*d himstlf 
as a sort of amateur laquais de place. Tho 
imperious Iphigenia was also a lady with 
whom we were well acquainted by rtputi‘, 
and we were fully instructed about ^ibter- 
ranean Inkeimaiin and tlie Arians. ()ur 
education, indeed, like that of most of onr 
clear-headed practical countrymen, iiad been 
altogether in this direction — so of course wo 
could not be expected to know anything about 
tho wild wiml gusts whi(.h come on unex- 
pectedly here, ami one of which absolutely 
blew our ship’s boat bottom upwards, and 
dnlted it away like a straw before m c; were 
aware of it — so completely were we taken by 
surprise in consequence of an event which 
an officer’s Greek stu vaiit toJd mo .subse- 
quently was quite an everyMlay oceurreuceat 
this season of the year, and a very w’ell- 
known poeuliai’ity of the climate. The cap- 
tains of the little (^reek boats which ply 
about these seas in peace time, are alwa^a 
very w^ell yu'epared on these occasions. Some 
of these men would have been invaluable as 
pilots ; but it seems tlie naval authorities are 
now afraid to emj)loy them — another fine 
illustration of our far-sighted and able 
policy towards the Greeks at the outbreak 
of the war. A little prudent concession 
would have ydacjed them completely on our 
side. Now, however, I have no doubt that 
the naval authorities have good reason for 
their suspicions, and that many a Greek 
pilot would rij>k his life to punish us. Indeed, 
tlie melancholy story of the Tiger is proof 
enough of it. 

These thoughts positively haunt me as our 
boat (recaught and brought back after a good 
deal of delay) is being hustled forward by a 
pair of short fat oars towards the shore, and 
moderately bumped and jockeyed by the 




more lively craft going in the same direction Turk (perceiving at last that there is to be 
Wo land at last amid slush, and snow, and another row with an infidel, though unable 
slipi^ery loose stones. The sky over our to understand why) drops his arras by hia 
heads is inky black, and the clouds on the side, and looks, blushing and wondering, at 
verge of the horizon look white. The ships the excited seaman. He twiddles his flm mbs, 
in The pretty harbour (for pretty it is, in he shufilea with his feet, ho looks the picture I 
spite even of the scowl of winter), are in- of listless incapacity, like most of his country- ! 
distinct j^ud shadowy from the thick lall of men when in difiiculties. 
snow which lies upon every spar, amid the The sailor meantime raarchea up to him 
fohls of their droojjing pennants, — on tlieir and attempts to light his pipe. The Turk j 
paddle-boxes, and their light sticks aloft, — is a petty ofiicer. He has formerly been ! 
on the rim of the .ca])tain’s hat, as he paces the aga of a village, and he looks upon this 
the deck thoughtfully; wondering, perhaps, il proceeding as a direct insult, an action at 
the little worm which eats holes in the hot- variance with all his previous ideas of conr- 
toms of vessels when at anchor in these seas, tesy and good breeding. It is indeed an 
is already silently feasting u]>oii his ; or ])er- action similar to that wliich eating out of tba 
haps he is too well-educated to know anything plate of a stranger or di inking out of Ida 
al)ont so unclassical a subject as this vora- gla-.s, unasked, would be in England, 
cious little worm — a terrible reality, never- The Tuik withdraws his therefore, 

thedcss. looks display how deeply he thinks 

Tin* doctors have spurred hurriedly away, his dignity is wounded, 
so have the officers and the foi .tging servants, And the sailor takes him by the ear — . 
tliouL,di tlioir liorses look gaunt and shag<»3\ by the left car, for 1 paid jiarticular attention 
In ( oloiir they are (juitc rust)", as if their coat to the cireiimstauce. He then stands upon one 
were iua<le of iron A\ire which had been for leg, and begins to execute a s])ccies of horn- 
Honij time ox[)osed to tlie rain. ear to time. It is a sin- 

T 1 Cl o is an old, old look about Ealak lava ; gular, though not to me a very agierablo 
a tumble down ail* which especially belongs sight, to see the Turk tucking in his two- 
to things a,nd places that w' ere once in the penii)", and following the stout tar in these 
[losses.siou of tho.^e strange trading ItalLuis of agile inovemeiils. Were he to do otherwise 
the ^iiiddlo ages. I'lie town, a miserable he must make up his riiiud, I fear, to part 
place, lies at iJio foot of a range of hills with his left ear altogether, for the sailor 
oil the east, — ami the sea, shut in by the holds it with a grasp like a vice, ami 
moniitains, makes the liarbour look almost gives salislactory evidence how far human 
bk<i a, lake. 'I'lie ruins of an old flonoeso tlosh and liow far human patience can 
fortnjss frown grimly tlowii upon it, and stretch. 

seei.i as shadowy and indistinct as the ships “ Hiilloh, Jack ! Wliat are you about wdth 
in its covering of snow. On the hills towards that poor fellow 'I” says a small mansmo- 
J>- idar lie tlie tents of the Highlanders and tiiered in clothes, W"ho now apjuoaches the 
Turks, together with a contingent of marines pair. Here, I’ll give you a light ami somo | 
and some sailors. baccy too.” : 

Wc are soon male aware of the near neigh- ‘‘Lord love you, guv’nor, them beggars ; 

bonrhood of Tuiks and sailors. aiut fit for nothing else hnt monkey’s allow- j 

Sailor (witli great contemjjt, ami at the top -ance, tliey aint. Why, I’m blessed, guv’ner, , 
of his voice). "‘‘Blow them Turks! 1 say, if I wasn’t a hallooiu’ to uu for an liour, | 

you boiio Johnny, — drat you ! ahoy ! ahoy ! to give us a light, and he wouldn’t ! How- I 

you b(‘ggar.” aomedever, they’ll larii by and by, how this j 

TurirSh soldier (with much courtesy), hero is British ground ; won’t they, sir ? ” ! 

“ Bono Johnny ! oo, oo, oo, Bono Johnny ! ” “ Ay, ay, Jack.’* _ I 

he w'^aves his pipe blamlly as ho speaks, and The truth was, the sailor was as racy 
assumes an air of ^nizzled jocularity, a.s if he a tar as ever chawed <a quid ; arid the lurk | 
was aw’aro that there was some ideasantry vras j)ei*hap 3 |a 3 good a Mussulman as any j 
going forward, without being clearly able to going. Bitt the best folks do not alwa3"a 
divine the nature of it. agree, when they try to force their ideas on | 

Sailor (now, roaring with tremendous ener- each other, j 

gy). “ Ahoy ! I say, give us a light ! Do you “ What ! No must.-u’d wu'th 3"our beef, sir ?** j 
think nobody wants to smoke but 3"onrself, cried Matthews, stranger, at the coffeehouse, 
you son of a .‘‘■oa-cook ?” “ ( ’oufound you, sir, you s/ia^l have mustard ! ” ; 

Turk (swaying his head from lidde to side How often have I seen that stranger aj)- 
smilingly). “Bono Johnny! Bono Johnny, pl3ing his principles to other things than | 
oo, 00, oo.” steaks and spices ! 

Sailor (speechless with indignation for a On the wnole, Balaklava appeared to be 
moment, if this were really too much for “the thing,” and it was generally expected of , 
him). “None of that, or Tin jiggered if I don’t us to express the utmost satisfaction at being 
spoil your uld mug for you. Give us a light, there. Every one we met.spttke of it in the 
Why don’t you come, you beggar ? I speak holiday language used by country cousins 
plain enough, and loud enough too, don’t I ” who came up to London from tlie wilds of 
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Liucohisliire before the invcutiou of railroatls. 
In fact, there seemed an impression tliat all 
things might be Imd here, even to the luxury 
of something eatable. My companion, there- 
fore, looked at me with considerable surprise, 
when I told him ruefully, that I had some 
preserved meats and fruits carefully packed in 
tin cases somewhere among my luggage (a 
dreary pile), I did not clearly know where ; for 
my faculties were frozen. “Preserved things 
in tin cases,” said ray friend, hrigliteniug up 
when he clearly unaerstood me. “ Oh, we 
can send those on to the camp. Here we have 
got all sorts of things — salt beef and pork — 
and pork a-nd beef — aiul, and — well, not much 
more, but we are fairly in clover comjtared 
with the rest of the fellows ” 

It was quaint to Ijear my companion, a 
regular London swell — whom I remera- 
hertd very well with nerves, and a damaged 
(ligC'.lion — tliiis lauding the accommoda- 
tions of Eahiklava. It is but a village 
— a more collection of liuts. In brdinaiy 
times it must be inexpressibly dreary; but 
now tbc General Post Office ten minutes 
before closing time is liardly fuller of bust- 
ling, and liustling, and scuffling. Ensty, iui- 
jjatient individuals on short leave from other 
})laces, flounder about hurriedly, yet with an 
odd air of business and authority iii all they 
do, whicli bespeaks tlie stranger on a hostile 
soil. They .arc armed also — needlessly just 
here — hut who among them knows when he 
may be summoned to the front, and find 
himself hand to hand with the enemy 1 It is 
well, therefore, to ride ])repared even when 
foraging within your own lines. They are 
straiiLjely altered, some of those bucks aud 
bloods I see stride sloucliingly up the broken 
stioot, now in a mud hole, now out of it, now 
sending the splaslics from a half-meltod snow 
p\uldle flying right and left on each side of 
them. They liardly look the same men who 
used to Rte]> miueiugly out of their cabs and 
strut daintily into their clubs. Larring a few 
Boiled and tom remnants of wheat was once a 
uniform, and still looks something like one 
when you get quite close to it, they might be 
BO many Californian loggers. They are be- 
grimed, gaunt, grim, famished, and luckless 
enough. They Jiave tlie boldest contrivances 
to k(‘ep themselves dry aud warr*. Wherever 
an article of fur or wool cjiii be worn by any 
one Avho is fortunate enough to possess it, 
there it is. Bound their waists are twisted 
imniense gay-coloured scarfs, bought at fabu- 
lous prices. On their feet, are coverings 
which inmht be the seven- leagued boots of 
the giant BUuiderbore. 

The occupation of almost everybody seems 
to be connected with eating. Little knots of 
fellows adjourn for impromptu feasts to .all 
sorts of places, and dispense witli knives, 
and forks, and plates witli the utmost readi- 
ness. They have kt length acquired that 
bnmch qf Turkish politeness, which consists 
ill eating with the fingers; others more 


fortpTiate have invitations to cosy little things 
on board some of the shi[)s in the bay. Lucky’ ; 
dogs I 

Meantime, I wander about leisurely, 
body minding me — by-and-by, at dinner 
time, there will be some conversation, but not 
now. So I get among the hovels near the 
shore, and enter one, knocking my head dis- 
tinctly, as I do so. It looks not unlike an 
all-sorts shop at Wapping. Bolling about in 
oozy, frozen barrels, is an immense quantity 
of salt , pork — ih.at prime delicacy recom- 
mended for its being easier cooked, and keep- 
ing better than beef ; also recommended, per- 
haps, because swine’s flesh is precisely the 
soi-t of meat which is forbidden to be eaten 
by the inhabitants of those latitudes. Trim 
kegs of rum, piled up one over the other, look 
cheerily at ns from corners. Something is 
carefully packed in sacking, and steadily lying 
in soak as it were between the wet ground and 
the snow, 'j'his, I am told, is part of the fresh i 
supply of warm clothes sent from (^onstanti- , 
nople or Bucharest since the loss of the Prince. ' 
There arc stacks of guns, too, and jdles of i 
ammunition, also some cannon. Every thing | 
seems in a wretched disorderly pliglit.. Out I 
of doors there is a crowd fully equal to tliat , 
of Whitecliapcl on a Saturday night, barring i 
the ladies. There is quite as much shouting ' 
and hallooing, however, for provisions^tH?© 
being landed from the trail sjiorls and then 
hujTicd away to the camp. It is not very far 
off, hut the road there Ls “too bad, sir, eii- 
toircly!” as an Irislimaii has just told me. 
Heither horse nor man can make sure of | 
reacliing it when he goes hence, and a pound 
weight dillercnee to their burthen may render ! 
tlie journey iiiqiossible to either. I 

Wandering about, I find that BalakJava 
boasts a low wall, singularly u-seless and 
ill-built ; down a break-toe street also is a 
well, quite impregnable, I should say^, from 
the difficult and ancle-wrenching nature of its 
natural fortifications. Farther on, are some 
melancholy hypochondriacal trees, four of 
them, I think, as straight and dull as so many 
gigantic vegetable policemen. Balaklava 
jiossesses also a good-for-nothing old Genoese i 
forti’css, a church of no account, aud a brisk 
colony of a small Crimean insect which seems 
to have a wonderful partiality for fresh 
stranger considered in an alimentary point of 
view. This energetic little race provides me 
with considerable occupation: it is with satis- 
faction also that I notice several other persons 
furnished with employment similar to mine, 
and performing their allotted task with 
much diligence and apparent pleasurable 
feeling. 

Yes ; Balaklava is a wretched little place 
enough ; yet I dare say there are some who 
would rather not ride away from it^ through 
the fast falling snow to-night'; aud I feel that 
many a bold fellow must turn longing glances, 
at the liglits which glow out of the snug 
cabin windows, and the blazes seen thi’ough 
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%he open doorway as his friends bid liim good 
bye, and liis lank hoi’se plods wearily camp- 
wards. 

ONE ONE. 

Onp by one the sands arc flowing, 

One by one the moments bill ; 

Some are coming, some are going, 
not strive to grasp them nil. 

One by one thy duties Muit thee, 

Let tijy whole strength go to eiuh, 

Let no future dicams date thee, 

Learn thou first what these cim tc.u b. 

One by one (bright gifts from lle.'l^cn) 

J(M6 are sent thee licre below; 

T.iko them readily when given, 

* Ready too to let them go. 

One by one th} griefs shall moot tlico, 

J)o not fear an armed band ; 

One will fiidc as otheis greet thee, 

^ 3 l)udows passing tliiuugh llic land. 

Do not look at life’s long soriow ; j 

•See how small each momciil’ti pain ; j 

Ooii will help thee for to monow, j 

Emi} day begin again. 

l^hcry Iiour tliat fleets eo slowly 
ilas its task to do or bear ; 

liiuwnious the crown, ami holy, 

11 thou set each gem with caio. 

Do not linger with rcgrclting, 

Or for juvtising hours dcbjiond ; 

Noi, the daily toil lorgcttmg, 
fa)ok too eagerly beyond. 

1 ^ml■b are golden links, God’s token, 

Ueaching Heaven ; but one by one 

’I'ako them, lest tlic chain he biokeu 
J^ac the jtilgrimagc be done. 

EALPll THE NATURALIST. 

A STRANGE dreamy fellow was Ralph 
dcssett, always wandering about the woods 
and fields by himself, and finding out more 
hei’rets of nature, in his queer shambling 
way, than he would liave ever learnt from 
neience had he gone through all the triposes 
of Cambridge, lie knew where almost every 
iicSt in the garden was, from the tomtit’s, in 
the w^all (if the old arbour, to the shy linnet’s, 
iiidden low muong the shrubbery trees ; and 
the sitting birds never flew aw’^ay from Ralph 
Jessett’a looking at tliem. They seemed to 
know tliat he was a friend, and would not 
harm them. He would tell marvellous stories 
of tile intelligence of all creation, from snails 
to dogs ; and as for spiders, and earwigs, and 
Centipedes, and all manner of creeping, crawl- 
ing, wiigglin<^ creatures, why to hear him, 
you would tliiiik that Newton and Shak- 
Bpeare were mere humbugs compared to 
them. He had no antipathies either. It 
quite curious to see the unconcern with 

he would handle slugs, toads, water- 


newts,— every kind of entomological abomi- 
nation ; saying, with Ids sweet smile and 
embarrassed luindlity, ‘‘The more one knows, 
the more one loves all things in nature.” 
And then he would give long accounts of the | 
love-wmr thin ess of Uu'se creatures, the very 
mention of which would have made many a 
young lady scream and shudder ; but after 
'hearing Ralph’s biographies, one felt quite 
respectfnlJy towards efts, andcleggs, and stag- 
beetles, and hundred 'legs of every race, and 
almost ashamed somehow of being a man, 
and not an insect. 

He had always been queer, this jmor rela- 
tion of the rich Temples of Manor House. 
His nKjther used to fret about him a great 
deal before she died ; for she fancied he was 
not quite “canny,” as the Scotch say, and 
that he would never make his way in the 
world, left as he was without fortune, and 
with such luqn’ofitable tastes only. Eor he 
car. d only for natural history, and only for 
that ex])erimeiital]y, not scicntilicali3\ When 
quite a little fedlow — and obliged to stop at 
home alone, and not take part in any sort of 
game or }>lay, because ho was so sickly — he 
might be heard talking to the butterflies and 
birds flying low about him, holding long con- 
vei-sations with them, and' telling them that 
lie loved them, — oh I far better than anj - 
tliing else in the world ; which ho did, except- I 
ing his dear mothei*. | 

In the days of witchcraft and fairy-folk, j 
Ral))li would have been thought an elf-ehild i 
to Ixigiii with, and a wizard as he went on. 

As it was, lie was such a withered, quaint, 
odd-looking creature, with so much irregular 
learning, and so much simplicity of character, 
that it was a puzzle to many whether he 
Avere ’cute or sinqfie, as the country pcojile 
say. And when lie went to !ivo at Manor 
House, oil his mother’s death, it was thought 
quite ;i charity in Mr. Temple to take him, 
(though lie received payment for his education 
aud maintenance), and a very great honour 
for Raljdi to be admitted to his establish- 
ment. They were cousins though ; and in 
oarl}^ life Ralph’s father had been of infinite 
service to Mr. Temjile. But Raljih thought 
it an honour with the rest, and said so 
loudly' ; for he had not a very exalted notion 
of his own digui^,land was far more inclined i 
to gratitude tliaii to self-assertion. His birds 
and insects taught him humility, he used 
to say. 

The Tcmjdcs were very kind, in their waj^, 
to Ralph. Mrs. Temple took great interest 
in him, and supplied him with books, and , 
encouraged his tastes, so far as she could. ' 
For she was a sweet, placid, fair-faced woman, 

— one of those women who go upstairs very 
slowl}', and who breathe very hard while 
they are doing so,— an indolent gentlewoman, 1 

who was never seen to run since her teens, ; 
and who was never known to be cross since 
she cut her teeth, — a woman whose most' j 
positive acts were those tliat should mako I 
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other people happy, and whose only incentive j a pity it was her doll could not hear him ast 
to exertion was that she would do a kindness well as she did. So Ralph and Letty were 
to another, She petted Ralph a goutl tleal. ; great cronies, and believed in each other 
Her husband — a hard pompous man, who imjdicitly. • 

eariied everything before liim in tlie parish , Time gradually unfolded one after another 
by dijit of quickness in figures and a deep of his huge iron books of years ; till the little 
voice — said she spoilt the boy. He did not lietty liad grown into a fine handsOme girl 
approve of poor relations with quaint tastes of eigliteen, with eyes as blue as the sky 
an<l inquiring minds. He thought they ought on a hot summer’s day, and hair as golden as 
to be practical, — ‘‘fit for elcikships and the sun’s. She was a magnificent specimen 
counting-houses, sir; not always living in of a Saxon girl, with ^ierhaps more animation 
snail-shells and dog-keniicl^.” Rut now he in that fresh, round face of hers than many 
was obliged to confess that patronage might of the Saxon race “pure blood,” — with a 
be worse bestowed than on that loose - 1 pair of large round shoulders as white as 
jointed awkward fool of a fellow, who, by j snow, and arms and hands that would have 
Jove, sir, would not kill the slugs off my! made the fortune of a modeller, if he could 
peach-trees, nor shoot the blackbirds in the i have copietl them correctly. Her li}>8 wel*e 
cherry-trees, nor take the crows’-iicsts, nor | as fresh aj id red, and her skin was as white 
shoot tho sparrows, — who would not even as human flesh may be; and altogether she* 
chop up a worm when he was digging in the | was as superb a being as you would see 
garden 1 ” Rut at last he got accustomed to j anywhere in England, and was consequently 
Ralph and his odd ways ; and, partly per- j a great pride to the parents, and tho acknow- 
haps because all his energies were absoi bed in j ledged beauty of tho county. She herself 
oiqiosing an obnoxious churchwarden whom j quite conscious too, in a good-tempered 

he used to call a viper and a traitor to tho ' way, tliat she was beautiful and admirable, 

blessed constitution, bo let him alone, and j vain as a high-bred hunter would have been 
allowed bis wife to dispense her sweet cha- j vain, if conversant with his own ])eculi;ir 
rities at her will. So Ralpli wandered about, points of beauty, — not like a peaeoek, but in 
looking afl(T grubs and caterpillars, or sat by , a free, half-laughing, gallant manner, quite 
the tire reading about ant-, and emmets, and j content to admire herself, but n<d, fretting 
song-)»irds, and dormice, till he knew as much j after the admiration of all tlie wo4J beside/; 
about them as one of themselves, — and ];cr- ' perhaps because she had it. And all the 
haps more. j time she had been developing into tliis giaiid 

Little Miss Temple and Ilfilph Je. selt cicature — all the time she had been gi'owing 
were great friends. She was a little lady of. stronger and handsomer, and fuller of life and 
about five or six years old when Ralph came! more powerful — Ralph Jessett ha<l slirunk 
to Manor House,— he a boy of eighteen or [and shrunk, till now, at a little more than 
nineteen ; ami they soon became the finm‘!-t thirty, he was bald and gray, and witlicred and 
;uid fastest allies possible. The way in which wrinkled ; shyer and moreawkward than ever ; 
the little thing used to cling to him, follow a better naturalist certainly, but stranger,^ 
liim about the garden, and perch on Ids knee more shambling and less worldly than ho 
to hear his stories about creeping things, was when, as a boy of eighteen, he first camo 
was quite beautiful. All tho servants said to Manor House as Mr. Temple’s poor rela- 
that Master Ralph was the only one in the tioii, — more loved than ever by everybody, 
world who could manage Miss Letty,— “the Even the squire sometimes condescended 
plague of the whole house,” they used to add to exchange a few kindly words with him, 

' savagely, and truly ; for that she was tins and sweet Mrs, Temple, stouter and lazier 
domestic inconvenience there is no denying, than in olden times, smiling on Idra placidly, 

I fear. What can a healthy well-organised as she kept him holding skeins for her to 
child be but a plague, if all her youth and wind off his hands, by the hour together ; 
energy of life be placed under the harrow of Miss Letty only changing somewhat in her 
conventionality ? Miss L^tt^ was no excep- demonstrations, eschewing now that parti- 
tion to the rule that force must have an cular form of friendship which she and her 
olfioet, and that energy must be expanded ; doll used to indulge in, ten years ago, down 
still less to that which makes Irealthy children in the tomtit’s arbour, but capital friends 
of high ajiirits family torments, unless they still with Ralph, although she did no longer 
are allowKl to live somewhat according to sit on his knee, and try to poke out his eyes ; 
the neccs.>iLies of their being. However, she but counting him as entirely lier property 
was very good to Ralph, and did not tease and creature aa Dido, her spaniel, or Frisk, 

I him much. And Ralph, in return for her her pony, — Ralphnothingloth to be so classed, 
patronage, instructed her in a great deal of as mucli for love of bis co-subjects as for their 
iuL.*^ect lore, and taught her the names of queen. 

birds, aud the habits of fishes, and the won- As Miss Letty grew out into this brilliant 
derful virtues of plants, — Letty sitting on womanhood, Ralph’s manners were observed * 
his knee down in the old arbour, where to change. Always respectful, even to the 
the tomtit’s uest was, wondering if she should little girl, he became reverential to the 
ever be as clever as Ralph Jessett, and what young lady ; and while his anxiety to please 
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her increased tenfold, his embarrasanjent 
add sbyiiesa increased tenfold as well. She 
herself saw it at last, and scolded Ealpli 
Boundly, for she was a free-spoken, fiee- 
liearled girl, and hated niysteiies and misun- 
derstandings. She told Ealph once, that if 
ho was dissatisfied with her, and spoke to 
her in that ridiculous way — why she wasn’t 
an eastern princess ! — he had better go ; for 
she hated people to be unhappy because of 
lu*r, and what had she done to make him so 
csool an<l reserved ? A speech which made 
Eal]di cry as if his heart was breaking ; jiartly 
from distress at having olfended her, and 
pai tly from gratitude- at her condescension in 
taking any notice of his manners at all. At 
\^hich Miss Letty said, she thought he must 
be really half an idiot — Ealph looking as 
Meliglited as if sho had called him an angel — 
for iiow could people have been brought up 
together without getting fond of each other, 
and h ul they not been good friends all 
their lives ? so why shouIdu’L bhc care for 
him like her own brother now ? AVliich was 
SLK-li a pleasant ending to their ([uarrcl, that 
EMlph had no sleep all night in consequence. 

About this time Mr. IViiiple took it into 
his fiead that Ealph Jessett should “coin- 
meiiee a canM'v (»f usefulneSvS.” He had hi.s 
clioico of every jind'ession under tlie sun, 
said tho^quire j but choose one he must. 
So Eidph, after a great deal of he-sitation, 
(dioso that of an analytical chemist, whieli, 
at least, was a biaiich of natural science, 
ho H.'iiil. Eeo])le laughed at the notion 
of such an awkward fellow ever making 
delicate experiments. “Why ho would be 
frighteiUMl at bis owm chemicals,” they all 
said ; but Ealph blushed and fidgetted, and 
told tlicm he should get over that, per- 
ha]»3, if it were necessary ; at any rate 
he Mould try. Good Mrs. Temple aided 
liim in the way he was going ns usual ; and 
Miss r.etty, too, said he w'as right to obey 
j)apa, and do as ho told him ; but she cried 
when the time came for him to go, and 
pouted a great deal. Ealph went almost 
beside himself at the sight of her tears, an<l 
was nearly giving up the plan, and bearding 
Mr. Temple in his den — the library — in a 
lit of euthusiastic rebellion, had he not been 
afraid of Mrs. Temple’, who fortunately was 
in the room at the moment. But it was 
dreadful. He used to wonder afterwards at 
fiis own lirmness, and always felt like a mur- 
derer whenever he thought that he had once 
made Miss Letty ciy. However, Letty drie<l 
her eyes, which began to smart, and old 
Eilph w^ent away to a chemist’s in Edin- 
burgh ; and in a short time Miss Letty grew 
accustomed to liis absence, and gradually re- 
organised her life witiiouL him. Eor she was 
not a very rc^ective young lady ; nor one 
whose aflectiolis went much beyond the limit 
of hej* vision. A joyous, red-lipped, white- 
armed girl, life was all before her, and 
pleasure ^or the present,* hope for thei 


future, but no regret for the past, bound her 
in a silver chain, struug through with flowers. 
So, while Ealph studiefl the properties of 
gases, and dreamed of Miss -Letty by turns, 
the foot-prints of the past were being slowly 
effaced from that young lady’s heart by the 
rising waves of new associations. 

Miss Letty wont a visiting. To the De- 
laforces, of Delaforce House, — an old French 
emigrant family, which, by intermarriage 
with PJnglisli heiresses, hatl gradually raised 
themselves to opulence and ctmsiJeration. 
Tliero was one son now in the family, a young 
man just of age, owning a dog-cart and a pair 
ofmoiistachios. There was also a daughter of 
Lelty’s own ago ; who, iis often chances with 
sisters possessing handsomo brothers, was 
the especial darling of all the young ladies in 
the place, and chief of all with Letty Temj)le, 
the heiress of Manor House. When Letty 
went, she was gay ; when Letty camo back, 
she was dull. Her fatlier and mother both 
saw the change, and asked tiie reason ; but 
Letty pouted or laughed, according to her 
humour, and refiiseil to give any. “There 
was none,” she said, “it was all i)apa’s 
fancy ; ” anil then she ran away down into 
the shrubbery at the end of tlie garden, wlifu e 
sho had lialf-a-dozeii hiiling-places no one 
but Eal})h ami herself knew of ; and there 
they were obliged to leave her, till siie chose 
to emerge of her own accord. And as in a 
holt time sho forgot to be quite so dull 
as when she first came home, and as slio 
looked well, and eat well, and slept well, and 
was only rather cross at times, her father and 
, mother ceased to ask her any questions on 
tlie subject, or, indeed, to think of her changed 
manner at all. Mrs. Temple only said, some- 
times, “My lov-o, I am sure you are bilious 
to-day.” 

Miss Letty was in love. The reader 
knows that, tliough the squire did not. But 
young Mr. Dehdorco, who had had a love 
ill London, had declared to his sister Julia, 
that “ Miss Temple was not at all his style of 
beauty, and that lie did not admire her the 
least in the world.” Which complicated 
matters not a little. 

In the mean time Ealph came home for a 
vacation from his gases and retorts, and soon 
Letty and he weri| on their old terms of con- 
fidence together Letty told him all that 
moved in her world, and he told Letty all 
tliat he thought and felt in his. But as yet 
the name of Montague Delaforce had not 
been mentioned between them. 

“ Ealph,” said Letty, suddenly. They were 
ill the arbour together, at the bottom of the 
garden ; the arbour in the shrubbery, where 
tlie old tomtit’s nest used to be, when Letty 
was a chilli. “Ealph, do you think me 
pretty ] ” She did not look merely pretty 
when she asked that question, but superbly 
handsome. 

“ Yes,” said Ealph, nervously, I do. Miss 
Letty : very pretty,” with emphasis. 
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“Woul^l every one, Halph ?’* 

“ I should think so, Miss Letty, every one 
wiio had eyes, and *knew what beauty was 
when they MW it” 

Letty appeared to reflect; her thoughts 
were never very profound, but this time she 
did think. And then she said, suddenly, 
** Then, Ralph, why does not Mr. Lelaforce 
like me better ? ” 

A question poor Ralph was quite unable to 
answer ; excepting by a vague invective 
against Mr. Delaforce, for daring to have any 
thought abolit Miss Letty Temple but one of 
reverence and awful admiration. 

“ I wish you would tell him all that,” said 
Letty, wdien he had ended. 

“Why, Miss Letty?” 

“ Because lie does not like me,” said Letty, 
bluntly ; “ and I wish he did.” 

Ralpli was indignant at Miss Letty’s hold- 
ing herself so cheap. He {bought she ought 
to be indifferent to Mr. Delaforce, and every 
otlier Mr. in the world. "Why, there was not 
one fit to tie her very shoe-strings, ho said 
angrily — quite savagely, for him — ;ind why 
did she care for Mr. Delaforce or any one 
like him 1 A set of senseless puppies that 
wanted cropping — wliat was there to care 
about in them ? 

“ But I do care,” persisted Letty. “ And I 
don’t like Mr. Montague to slight me as he 
docs ; it is not pleasjuit. So, dear old Ral])h, 
you must make him think better of me ; for 
I am so fond of Julia, that it is quite dis- 
agreeable her brother hating me as he does,” 
she added, almost crying. And 1 dai-esay 
j she thought she did care as much for J ulia 
! as she did for Julia’s brother. 

; Of course Ralph could only do as he was 

bid, and further his young queen’s wishes to 
the utmost. So now, whenever he saw the 
I Jclaforces ; which, owing to Mias Letty a ex- 
cessive attachment to Miss Julia, was frequent, 
he lost no opjiortunity of extolling that young 
lady’s perfections ; especially before Mr. 
Montague, though it almost choked hini*to 
do so, to gain the admiration of such a puppy 
as that for his sovereign mistress. In which 
process of exaltation Rilph grew sadder and 
paler daily, thougli he could not himself have 
told what was the matter with him. 

One particularly fine d^ jn Spring, Mr. 
Montague’s love in London married Captain 
Wilkie of the Blues. They had been engaged 
for the orthodox time, unknown to Mr. Mon- 
tague Delaforce ; whq, being an heir to a good 
estate, the young lady — a practised politician 
— had kept in her train lest Captain Wilkie 
rfiOuld desert. But he came to the point 
after a great deal of by-play, and so the 
ypung civilian was dismissed ; whereupon 
Mr. Moirtague the heir came down to J^ela- 
foroe House in a rage, and buried himself 
among the elms and the oaks in the park, 
like a Bond Street Timoii as he was. To 
divert tlio ^ heir from his misanthropy, or 
r-ather fixim his misogyny, and to retuiio his 


mind to social harmonies again, and make 
him fling off liis mud boots and shave, tlfe 
Delaforces thought of Miss Letty Temple; 
to whom an invitation was sent on the ]Mea 
of Miss Julia’s ardent affection, and the 
necessity that young lady was under’ of 
teaching her a new pattern in crochet. A 
neciessity Miss Letty fully accepted, though 
she handled a crochet-needle about as deftly 
as an Amazon would, in the days of Theseus 
and his Athenians. 

The sclierae seemed about to fail. Mr. 
Montague, full of that London love with 
black eyes, found no solace in those large 
liquid blue eyes which looked so frankly 
into his. Ho was even profane enough, 
to call them like boiled gooseberries, in, his 
eagerness of admiration for Mrs. Captain, 
Wilkie of the Blues. Her hair he called lik<A';) 
flax — like tow he meant — and tlien raV^i^/ 
frantically about the “ beauty of ebon tress<^l , 
which spoilt an educated eye.” he adde^ 
disdainfully, “ for anything so fildc as Miss 
Temple.” 

Of course Letty knew nothing of all these 
disparaging comparisons. She only thought 
that Mr. Delaforce was very cold tu her, and 
that she wished he was kinder ; but she did 
not know that he positively des|)ised her 
haudsoiiie face and noble carriage, and that 
lie preferred a little dark Celtic cixMituro, as 
Mrs. Wilkie was, to her large Saxon Invc- 
liiiess, which a savage would have thouolit 
came direct from heaven. I don’t know wliat 
this large-eyed, white-shouldered girl would 
have done, if she had known the truth. Most 
! probably ofleiided pride would have driven 
every other feeling out of her head. So per- 
haps it was a pity she did not know. But a 
change came about. In this wise. 

One evening Miss Letty was asked to sing. 
She sang one of those delicious songs one sees 
advertised with pathetic titles, that make 
young ladies violently sentimental. It was 
something about loving for ever ; and “Forget 
thee, no ! ” Miss Letty sang it with emphasis, 
looking ns if she bad really a lover whom she 
was called on to abide by, or to renounce. This 
song touched the sore place in Mr. Delaforce's 
heart. It has been credibly affirmed that 
tears came into his eyes ; for he was thinking 
of that London love of liis, who once had 
given him her bouquet, and once had pressed 
his hand — he was sure of it — when he pressed 
hers, in the quadrille chaine des dames : and 
he felt grateful to Miss Letty for bringing his 
woe so soothingly before him. When she 
had ended, he went and sat down on tlie sofa' 
by her, and began to talk sentiment ; which 
being sad trash, we shall not attempt to' 
transcribe. It broke the ice between tliem, 
however ; and made poor Letty very happy 
—silly child ! — for she though^ his romantic 
commonplaces the highest point to which the 
poetry of human feeling could go, and she 
began to cherish an intellectual esteem, as 
well as a personal admiration, for* Mr. Mon- 
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tague Delaforce, which would have astonished 
none more than that young gentleman him- 
self, had he known it. lie had been twice 
plucked at Cambridge for his litlle-go. 

In the midst of this incipient love-making, 
Ealph Jessett came shambling over with a 
sad face, to tell Miss Lctty that her 
father was ill, and she must go home. The 
carriage would come for her in a few 
minutes ; and Mias Letty had better pack up 
her tbinga before it did come, for they wanted 
her back directly. 

As Letty was an afTectionate daughter, she 
began to cry violently on receiving this news. 
Ealph was overwhelmed at the sight of her 
grief. He had never known that she was so 
Ibnd of her father ; and he called himself all 
sorts of names, like dolt and idiot, because he 
•had told her too suddenly, and had shocked 
and scared her. Letty only sobbed the 
more, as she turned her back full on ])Oor old 
ll;dplj, and clung round Julia’s neck, as if 
Julia lia<l been her guardian angel cuterihg 
on a term of banishment. And Julia ciied 
tuo, and said, ssh ! .ssh ! ” patting Mis.s 
Ijetty’.s back with both her hands. It was a 
formula of con.solatiou that had not much 
elTcct on the patient. And then the cairiage 
came, ami the fatal moment ; and poor lMis.s 
Letty wa.s obliged to say farewell ; Mr. 
IMoiitagiiji looking the <lcepcst tragedy 
0,3 lie handed her into the barouelio ; 
and JJalph feeling sonieliow th;)|t he had 
hiciiiTed everybody’s displeasure, and stooil 
at that moment in the position of a moral 
Ishinael : which position Miss Jjctty kept 
luin in all the way home — it was eight miles 
— not deigning to look at him nor speak to 
iiim once during that whole drive, but 
niakbig him profoundly sensible that .she 
considered lierself injured by him, ami tliat 
.she w\as his victim and Iiis prisoner. 

Ealph,” slie said llic next day, I be- 
haved very ill to you yesterday.” 

“No, Miss Letty; not ill to me. You 
were only unhappy, and so behaved ill to 
yourself.” 

“Nonsense, Ealph ; you know that I did. 
Will you forgive me 

“ Yes, liliss Letty, if you did ; but” — 

“Well, never mind buts. Will you walk 
over to Lelaforce House for me, thus after- 
noon ]” She spoke very quickly, and looked 
down. 

“ Yes, Miss Lett}^” 

“And take a letter from me to Julia ? I 
want to toil her that papa is Letter, and that 
it is nothing catching.” 

But who ever said it was ? ” asked Ealph, 
ill astonisliment. 1 did not bxung that mes- 
sage yesterday.’^ 

“ Never mind,” retorted Letty ; “ take the 
letter, and dor^t ask questions.” 

Which closed Ealph’s mouth at once. 

So the letter wa.s written, and Ealph set 
out through the woods , to Delaforce House ; 
miserably unhappy, and with the kind .of 


feeling he would have had if there had come 
stealing on a perpetual eclipse of the sun. 
But he got to the house at last, and delivered 
his jcredeiitials ; and Miss Julia made her 
ringlets dance as she ran off to Montague, 
saying, “ Oh, Monty, w e can go lo the Manor 
when we like !” A piece of news that lurule 
that young gentleman smile below his mous- 
tache gaily j and declare liis intention of 
riding over to-morrow. And when his si.ster 
had embodied that intention in a small tlirec- 
corncred note, Ealph was sent home again, 
dimly conscious that he had been instru- 
mental in a plot, he did not know how. 

But the plot went on, under the same iiisiru- 
raentality. Ealph Jessett was soon in.stalled 
regular postman between the Manor House 
and the Delaforccs ; and dicl actually go 
twice in one day to please Miss Letty, lie 
walked thirty-two miles oq a hot sumrner’.s 
day, lo the end that Mr. Montague Delaforce 
should know the right meauingpf this phrase : 
“ You are very enud to doubt me. If I tell 
you to wait until papa is better, it is not tliat 
I am indillerent to your feelings, but only 
more careful of the future than you are;” 
which, Mr. Montague — being a youth inure 
gifted with beauty than with brains, and 
being moreover one of those .sensitive peoide 
w'ho are alw.ays taking odenco at nothing — 
considered to be a phrase wounding to his 
dignity ' and common sense; requiring ex- 
plan.'itioii before lhirig.s could go on any 
farther. And thus matters couliniiod. When 
Mr. Temple grew better, the plot ex- 
ploded, the mystery was djs.solved, and Mr. 
Montague Delafoice, asking for the honour of 
Miss Temple’s liaiid, and accepted, opened 
Ealph’s eye.s as with the touch of a magic 
wand. And, amidst a storm of agony aipl 
grief such as one would not have imagined 
that such a gentle creature as ho could have 
felt, he came to the knowledge suddenly 
that he had becji unconsciously the instru- 
ment of his own sorrow — the innocent suicide 
of his own hajipiness. So long as Miss 
Letty was unmarried, and lie, Ealph Jcasell, 
could live near her and with her ; could reail 
to her, wait on lier, do her pleasure, attend 
to her commands, devote his whole life to 
her, and live as a slave in the shadow 
of the altar, he fvould have been quite .as 
blessed as lie desired — and, as lie thoiiglit, 
deserved — in his unconscious love aud un- 
selfish adoration, Bor, Ealph thought ^ was 
joy and lionour euough for him to be allowed 
to love Letty in his own way. But now — 
taken fiom him, and married to a man 
he thought as little worthy of her, in spite 
of bis curling hair and grand moustache, as 
if he had been a blackamoor from Africa; 
it was more like his own death than 
her marriage. If Mr. Montague had 
been better ; if ho had been wiser, and 
older, and steadier — then indeed; but as it 
was ! Oh 1 his queen, his darjing, his little 
Letty, who used to sit on his knee, and ask 




him for stories hy the hour ; his gracious 
young lady who had always been so good and 
condescending to him ! Ealph could not hear 
it. With a wailing stifled cry he foil back 
agiiihst the old oak tree ; and, for a long 
time, all nature and all grief alike were shut 
out from him. But when the fliintnoss 
passed, and he was obliged to remember 
again, ho turned away with a h;*oakii}g heart 
from the blank of his future; feeling that his 
life without Miss Letty as its queen and 
guiding star, w’ould bo a mere desert without 
shade or verdure. Even his earwigs and 
his emmets lost their charm : chemistry 
seemed a mere j)han(a9magoria of flitting 
vapours, without form or object. 

He would go away again, he said. Ilis 
vacation was over, and he would go back lo 
Edinburgh. Ue was of no use here : a queer 
fellow like himself was out of place in such 
times as weddings. He looked so ill and 
worn when he said this, that Mrs. Temple ■ 
noticed it, and asked him, breath iiigly, wluit ! 
was the matter with him? So did Miss I 
Letty, even in the midst of all her rose- 
coloured excitement and most fervent girhsli 
love. She went to him, after hronkfast, and I 
pouted in her old way of command, and told | 
Iiiiu, for the thousandth time in their joint ; 
lives togetlier, tliat he was an idiot and an old j 
baby, and asked what was wrong now ? 

‘‘ Oh, Miss Letty ! ” began Eal[»h ; but he 
could get no firther. He gave a loud sob, i 
and j'ushed fi'om the room, down the garden ' 
to that favouiite retreat the shrubbery, where ' 
he burrowed in among the trees, and leinainod 
all tlie day. He was a little consoled by ■ 
finding a new red fungus and a variety of 
ladybird. 

“ Call Ixalph be jealous ? ” thought Miss 
Letty, with her blue eyes very wide opim. 

However, Kalph was not allowed to go | 
away before the wedding. Letty, who, of ; 
course, liati no idea of the truth, insi.sted on | 
his staying. 8he should not feel hap])y ; she | 
should not feel married, she said ; unless | 
Ikilpli was there. So Kalph smothered his 
own feelings and obeyed her, and found a * 
certain amount of happiness for the time, as | 
usual, in his obedience. It was something to 
suffer at her command ! But, when the wed- 
ding-day came, and he tad seen her given 1 
away, his pride, his joy, his Fife, his own soul ' 
—given away to the keeping of a handsome, ! 
fooli||ij, petulant fop — when there was no I 
longer any joy on earth for him, no longer | 
any hope, even of the mocudight pleasure of i 
his life — when, standing in the dusty road to 
see her ]>.iss, taking off his hat as to a queen, 
and lettmg liis long gray hair stream in the 
summer breeze as he gazed his last look at 
her, lying back in the carriage in all her white 
wedding loveliness and glory — when, on her 
turning back again and again, leaning out t6 
see him so long as she could, and waving her 
hand and handkerchief to him kindly, she 
saw him still standing there, like a statue 


without life or motion — and when the car- 
riage finally disappeared behind tlie trees — 
then Balph jduuged wiMly into the woods, 
and wandered away from Manor House for 
ever. Wandering through the world in 
poverty and privation, a gentle, harmless, 
half-crazed naturalist, who knew the haunts- , 
and habits of every tiny creature to be founds- 
in England, and who sometimes in his restlerf'* 
sleep — large tears rolling quietly down 
withered cheeks — murmured plaintivdy, 

“ Miss Letty ! ” and « I.ost ! lost ! ” 

OUE BEDEOEDSHIEE FARMER.* 

It was harvest-time when we went down on 
our first visittothe friend whom fbr anonymous 
distinction we will call the Bedford.sliiro farmer, 
We travelled by railroad of coui.se, and 
were set down on a ]>lairorrii almost within 
j sight of his hospitable chimney. In this 
j roadside station, which is in effect an 
j inland iron jiort, to a purely rural di.sirict, 

I we have a sj)cciiuen of one of the mecha- 
I nical revolutions of modern ngi ieulturo. 

I 'Jlie fat heists and sheep of lliis j^ari.sh 
1 formerly required four days lo fi av el along 
jibe load to market, at a lo.^.s of many 
I ]»oimds of flesh, beside grow ing fcverlsii 
j and flabby’’, wdth excitement and f.itigni' ; they 
I now reach the same market, c/ilni atid fn sli, in 
j four hours. If news of a favonralde corn- 
i market have arrived by the inoinlngV post, 

I fifty quaiiers of wheat can he ca mod from 
the stack, thrashed out by stearn-di i ven ina- 
I chinery, sold, and the money returned in much 
j leM.s time than it would have taken meiely to 
ithrasli out fifty quarters by the haiid-ff.iil. 

I The farmer himself met us on the ])latf-)nn 
j — a disajipointing personage, eonsiiK-ring that 
I he had been more than twent}- yenrs getting 
' a living by growing corn and sheej> ; for he 
had not an atom of the uniform associated 
from time immemorial with the British 
farmer — no cord-breeches, no top-boott, not 
even gaiters, no br(>a(l-brimmed hat, not a 
I large red face or auijile corjioration — in fact, 

I w’asnot half so much like the convontiomil far- 
I mer as my friend and fellow-traveller Nuggets, 
of the eminent firm ofN uggets and J_iuHion,w'ho 
I cultivates eight and a half acres at BrixtoUj/^ 
j on the most scientific principles, at an anniuiF^ 
loss of about tw’euiy jiouiids an acre. The 
Betlfordshire farmer looked and was dressed 
very much like any olher gcntlomaii not 
obliged to wear professional black and white. 
His servant, too, who shouldered our carpet 
bags, wore neither smock-frock nor hob- 
nailed slioes ; he might have been the groom 
of a surgeon or a jiarson. 

The Grange presented what amateurs in 
Frencli would call more disillusiorniieiit. A 
modern villa-cottage, with on^ ancient gable 
and one set of EUzabetban ciiimncys, planted' 

* See Beef, Mutton, and Bread, page 113 of the 
tenth volume. ' 
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iu the m'ulst of a 'well-kept garden, -witli the 
regular three sitting-rooms of a suburban 
villa, •rejuinded us that times were changed 
since Bakewell received crowds of visitors of 
the higliest rank, including royalty, “clad in a 
brown metal-buttoned coat, a red waistcoat, 
loathej* breeches, top boots, sitting in tlie 
chimney corner of his one keeping rooni, 
hung round wilh dried and pickled specimens 
of his famous beasts.” The book-shelves in 
one of our frie.uTs rooms are tilled not only 
wdth works on agriculture, but vitli histories, 
biographies, novels, and poems. The win- 
dows, Iringed with monthly roses, look out 
ujK)ii the gardens, across a fen'*e to where a 
steep hill of j)asture i-ises, once a deer park, 
still siinhlcd over witli fine trees. Th^ue 
ffullblk horses, a long-tailed gray mare, some 
dairy cows, and Southdown shee]) are feeding, 
and arc chewing the cud in the shade. 

Oui first visit was to the farjH buildings, di- , 
videdby a road from the nag staldoi^ and ofliees 
of Ihe house, whieli tlierefore is not troubled , 
Avitli citlier the smell or the dirt of llic farm- I 
yard. A ]iietni'es«pie untenanted dovecote, 
ljaU-covi'H.d with ivy, is the only remaning 
monunieut of tiie l.irming days wln-ii five 
year-old n'utt(m was fed, and wooden jilough-^ 
were used. J’ige<ms don’t pay in cultivated 
coiintues. ^)n one side of the jccup.dioii road 
lefidnig to tlie first field of tlie larm, -wi're 
1 lu* ,>iitds for carts and implonu'nts ; on the 
(dher the catiU' yards, the feeding iiour^os, 
tlic cart staldes, the cow-lnniso, and the 
luirii-maehiner^ and steam-engine. One- 
lioise caiN were the order of the day, 
a ’'V.sliMi. (a-r preferable to waggons, when 
eaeh Ikjiso is "wa'll ii]) to his work. Our 
Jneiid’,^ llol■^es aio always in good con- 
tliUoij. The iinplt'meuts made a goodly 
d!s])Iay, eight or nine of Jlow'ards non 
])]oin,dis, light and heavy, harrows to niateh 
the ploughs, a cultivator to stir the earth, 
and a grubber to gather "wa'eds, drills 
;ujd manure distributors, and horse-hoes, a 
(h-osskill’s elod-emsher, and a heavy stone- 
roller, a haymaking-iuachine and horse- 
rakes. These ■were all evidently in regular 
use ; some for strong clay, others for light 
sand. 

The cattle yards form three-sided squares, 
the open side facing the road and the sun, the 
other three sides bordered with covered feed 
ing-sheds,or verandahs, about which there W'as 
nothing remarkable, except that the roofs were 
all carefully j)rovided with spouts, by wliich 
the rain that would otherwise flow into 
the cattle yards and saturate the straw, was 
effectually carried away into the main drains. 
The floors of these yards are dish-shaped, 
slightly hollow. In winter a thin layer of 
mould, covered daily by fresh straw, imbibes 
■every particle of liquid manure. Under tho 
treading of tho beasts, which are turned in 
as Soon as grass fails, there to feed on hay, 
turnips, and mangold wurzel, or corn, or cake, 
in turn, according to relative price and 


supply of tlie last— fiotlung is cheaper than 
oiheake when it can be bought at a penny 
a pound — the straw made on tho farm is 
converted into manure of the ricliest quality, 
-wdiich is in due time returned to the fields. 

In every yard was an iron tank filled wbth 
]mre clean water, by a tap and ball, wliich 
regulated a constant supply iiom a spring- 
filled reservoir, establislied on the hill th;i,t 
overlooked the Grange. These iron tanks 
were substitutes for those foul inky ponds, 
to bo found as the only drinking places on 
i too many old-fashioned farms. In the stable, 

I which was carefully ventilated, we found a 
I team that had done a day’s work of jdoughing, 

I munching their allowance of cl5ver ami 
split beans. Thej' were powcrlul, active, 
ele.in h‘ggMl animals, as unlike drayhorses 
as jiossible ; the harness of each was 
neatly arranged in a hariiess-rooni, not 
tumbling above the dirty stable, as too often 
seen. ’J’lie feeding house, where twenty-five 
beasts could be tied up and led, was jdaced 
eouveni(‘ntl_) near the granary, and lici e again 
at evojy beast’s chain-pole a perpetual] lull 
tank was to be found. The doors opened, so 
that Ihe manure of tho feeding houses could 
htiaightway be added to the accumuhiLion of 
tlie vard. 

Gur Jk'dfordsbire farmer does not indnlgo 
in faiiey, lu piiivJiasing his cattle. Noblemen 
ami owners ot model larms adhere rigidly to 
.••onie om. breed, Devons, lierelbnls, oi' IScots, 
ami have to pay an extra jince to make up 
; their number. He purchases every spring 
i or summer, at the lairs W'bere cattle are 
! bi'ought from Scolland, Ireland, W ales, 

I Devoii.dih'e, Herefordshire, and Yoikslme, for 
[the j>urpi)se, one hundred good tv\ o ^ ear-old 
I Devons, Herelords, or Short-horns, or tliree- 
' year-old Scots or Anglesea runts. These he 
mils on the inferior sward uiilil winter ; then 
' take.s them into the yards and stalls, and 
feeds them well W'itli hay and roots — not 
exceeding a luindred weight of turnips a 
day — moie W'ould be wasted ; to this he adds 
from time to time linseed and bailey meal, 
in preference to oil-cake, wliich he generally 
reserves for sheep. He has experimented 
with cooked food, but has not found the 
result in weight pay the cost and trouble. 
In the spriiig thJse beasts are ]»ut on the 
best grass, and sent off to mai'l^et as fast as 
tJicy become ri])e, having left behind them iu 
the yards a store of manure available for all 
the land w ithin easy carting distance. 

On our autumn visit we saw in the empty 
yards and in the styes a few pigs of no parti- 
cular breed, but all of that egg-shape which 
betokens rajiid fattening. As there is no 
dairy, the Beds farmer finds it does not pay 
to breed pigs or feed more than just enough 
to consume what w'ould otherwise be Wasted. 

Lastly, we came to ,a compact building 
forming the one side or wing of tlie cattle 
yards, marked by a tall chimney: here 
was a high-pressure steam-engine of six-horse 
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power, under the care of a ploughhoy, which well known as Woburn sand, and nearly all 
put in motion the bam luachinery, thrashed below stiiF clay, being part of the rich valley 
^nd win^mwed the com, separated it into which runs on to the sea at King’s Lynn in 
wheat, jfirst- and second, tailings, cavings, Norfolk. 

and chaff, and carried the , straw into the From this promontory we could review, as 
straw house, and the wheat into the granary, in a panorama, the fjirmcr’s crops — wheat in 
The same engine also put in motion stones great holds of forty, fifty, and sixty acres — a 
for grinding com or linseed, or crushed beans, golden sea, fast falling before, the scythe and 
^nd worked a cliaff-cutter. the sickle ; barley not so ripe, some of it 

The steam-driven barn apparatus has more lying here and there in rucks as if a great 
advantages, and cimtes nioro profit to the flood Lad rolled over it; too much m.mui’ing 
farmer, than can be expl.iiued in a few words, swelled the cars without stifreniiig the straw 
Under the liand flail system, a great barn enough, and so anxiety to raise a large crop 
. was needed, where it was necessary to thrash, had defeated itself. Ther (3 were oats too, 
not when yon wanted to send to market, but verdant and feathery ; beans, dark ugly 
when thrasbers could be bad, and then very patches on the landscape; mangold, with 
slowly, with great loss by imperfect thrashing rich dark green luxuriant leaves ; and fields 
and systematic pilfering. Our Bedfordshire of something that was not grass, though like 
farmer having had the building provided by it in the (iistance, being, what is catleJ in 
his landlord, put up the steam-engine and farmer’s phrase, seeds, that is to say, artificial 
machinery himself, at a cost of five hundj-ed grasses, such as Italian rye grass, red clover, 
pounds ; and now, with coals costing fifteen tu' wliito clover and trefoil inixed, which 
ahillingsperton, his steam-engine thrashes and form a rotation crop only to be grown once 
dresses two hundred bushels of wheat in one in four or in eight years, nci ordmg to tlio 
day, at a cost of one penny a bushel, wliich, soil. 

with horse-power, would cost fourpence, and Experience and scientific investigation have 
with flail thrashing, sixpence a bubhel. Be- but slightly and slowly added any new cn^ps 
jaides this economy in time and money, there for the use of the farmer. Wlion any one 
is an economy in space, as the corn can loudly announces a new cro]), which will 
remain in the rick in the field, until wanted, supersede all others in utility and ])ro(i(, we 
Some very pretty things have been saiil i may as safely set him down CVs a (piack 
about tlie flail ; and thrasliing does make as if he announced a universal medicine. 

. a very pretty picture, although it is a For England wheat, barley, and oat^, are 
most soul -deadening occupation. But to the best cereal crops ; rye, except gro<;n to 
a thoughtful mind, there is soinetliiug much feed stock, is not in demand ; wlioat in many 
more beautiful in the regularity with which varieties fits itself to suitable soils, the finest 
the sheaves, delivered from the cart, arc kinds cannot always be carried to a distant 
consumed and distributed. The steam-di iveii country without degeneration. The finest 
barn machinery was not a complete piece of barley for malting is grown in a few^ counties 
work until linked, by the railway, with tlie ou light soil, while oats attain a jau feel ion in 
corn- market, fn Scotland maclune-thrashing Scotland and Ireland rarely to l>e found in 
has long been universal, but in England it districts wliere oatmeal is not the food of the 
makes way slowly, and is introduced with people. 


excuses in some counties — our poor-laws 
having bocu in the way. j 


The proportions which a farmer sliould 
grow ol e^ch crops will depend on his soil 


We next mounted our friend’s hacks and and on his market, supposing always that 
climbed the hill to take a bird’s-eye view of the landlord is, like our friend’s landlord, 
the farms before descending into details. sufficiently intelligent to allow his tenunt to 
On our way we crossed abroad belt of grass make the best of his land. For instance, 

fields which surround tbe house ami garden, having six fields on his clay land of about 

and are always mowed, otlier fields farther olfi fifty acres each, he has found it convenient to 
being always grazed ; by this arrangement it | adopt the following rotation : — First year, 
is thought that the best kinds of grass for either a fiillow or a fallow crop, such as cole- 
feeding are cultivated oix..thc one, and tlie seed, tares, early white turnips, mangold, &c.; 
best for mowing on the other ; while the hay second year, wheat ; third year, beans ; fourth 
so grown near the yards whcie it is to be year, barley ; fifth year, clover ; sixth year, 
xsonsumed, and near the manure lieaps wheat, instead of the Scotch, rotation, in which 
which restore fertility to meadowf=’. Mea- beans stand fifth, and the laud becomes 

dows round a house are, it must be admitted, too full of weeds for a good ci op. On the 

mucli more agreeable than plouglied land, sand land the .rotation is — first, turnips; 
^ besides having the advantage of keeping second, barley; third, clover; ami foiiith, 
the oattle and horses grazing within an easy wheat ; white and red clover being used 
distance if not within sight. After ascending alternately. 

A hill, considered steep in the midland It will he observed tliat root crops form 
counties, wo stood upon a sort of inland pro- the foundation of this style of farming. Boot 
3nontor3", tnarking, the division of the farm, crops do two things for the farmer ; tiiey pro- 
all above beiflg sand-land of the character pare the laud for corn crops, and they supply 
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food for a great nuftber of lamba and slioep. 
TTiider the old system, two hundred acres of 
this farm were poor grass pasture. Under 
tlie rotation named they feed more live stock 
than before, in addition to the crops of wheat 
twice in six years. Of course on six fields two 
are always in wheat. But on hundreds of 
thousands of acres of fertile under-renttd 
land, the intelligent cultivation of roots is 
quite unknown ; indeed, without security of 
tenure in lease or -agreement, it cannot be 
practised, because it takes six years to com- 
plete a never-ending circle of improve- 
ment. 'Jdiere are landed baronets, who 
having gone so far ahead as to adopt the 
short- horn, Avhich superseded their grand 
fathers’ long-cherished, long-horned, thick- 
skinned, (.'raven beasts, still look askance at 
guano and superphosphate — the best food 
foj* root crops — as condiments of revolu- 
tionary origin ; and as for leases, you may 
as well speak of confiscatirui at once. 

As we looked dow'ii the beautiful fertile 
valley, and gossipped over the cardhial 
prinei]>les of good farming, we could see the 
marks in the shades of vegetation, and here | 
and there a laiid-maik in a stately tree, wdicre 
four miles of fences had seven years previ- 
ously l)t‘en cleared away, and superseded | 
wlierever fences w^ci’e needed at all, by double ' 
clitclios, and rails arranged with inatl e- 
ni.itical regularity to i)rotect growing thorns 
fi(.»m the assaults (»f the beasts and shec[> 
feeding aronmb Before coals came by canal 
and railway, hedges gave faggots'for winter 
fires. 

'J'lirning our nags’ heads upwards, we next 
rrayei SL-d the sand half of the farm, an undu- 
lating "our hundred acres, sprinkled over 
with many pretty wooded dells and bordered 
(h‘ep belts of plantation, where our friend, 
having the game in his own liauds, kept up a 
lair head of jiheasants and hares. Farmers 
.seldom object to the game they may shoot 
themselves. 

On the sand we found a different rotation, 
viz., tuiaiips, b:uiey, clover, and wheat ; 
neither mangold or beaus. 

The prettiest sight was our farmer’s breed- 
ing flock of South J.)owns, leecliiig on a hill of 
seeds : four hundred black-faced, close-fleeced, 
firkiu-bodied, flat-backed, short-legged, active 
animals, without a hollow or a bump on any 
part of their Compact bodies, as like each 
otlier as peas, and as full of moat. 

They were under the amiable care of an 
old sliephenl, a boy, and a dog of great dis- 
cretion — a real Scotch cblley, who also 
attend to the whole sheep stock. It had cost 
uur farmer twenty years of constant care to 
bring this flock to tiieir present perfection, 
during wdiicli time he has tried and given up 
the long-woolle*d Leicester, of which half his 
sheep stock formerly consisted, finding the 
Soutli Down more hardy and ])rofitable on liis | 
laud and with his market. The total sheep 
stock always kept on this farm amounts.to one i 


thousand head, of which what are not bred 
on the farm are bought. Thus in the course 
of the year about one thousand sheep and 
lambs, and one hundred and fifty bullocks, 
are sent to market. 

Now we had seen all the raw material for 
growing com and wool. 

Bullocks fed in yards in autumn and 
winter, on roots grown on well-drained, and 
hay on well-manured land, with corn and 
cake to finish them — these produce while 
getting fat, and tread down and solidify 
manure which is ready in the spring to bt" 
carted out where wanted, for growing more 
roots for green or hay crops. On the otlier 
hand, light land is consolidated and enriched 
by a flock penned -upon it, and there feeding 
with turnips, corn, or pulse and cake. If 
they are storo-sheep tlicy are alio w’'ed to gnaw 
the turnips on the giouud for ])art of the 
year ; if they are young and to be fatted, the 
turnips are drawn, topped, and tailed, and 
sliced for them by a boy with a portable 
machine — a .simjfle«aflkir, and yet one of the 
most valuable of agricultiiral inventions. 
Thus, feeding in the day, and ))eiiued suecus- 
sivelj^ over every jiarL of a field at inght, the 
sheep fertilise, and Avitli their feet compress 
more eflectivcly than any roller, light, blow- 
ing sand, and jircpare soil wliich once would 
scaivly fee<l a family of rabbits on an acre foi 
such luxuriant corn crojjs as we saw waving 
around. 

What neither farm-yard manure nor sheep- 
I treading will do toward stimulating vegeta- 
tion and supply the wants of an exhausted 
soil, is done with modern portable manures, 
which do not supersede, but aid the home- 
made fertilisers of our forefathers. 

Cantering on, now pd,using to examine a 
root croj), then pushing through a pheasant 
cover, then liaUing to chat wdtli the 
reapers, we came to a field of wheat on sand 
inferior to the rest. The choicest seed from 
the Vale of Taunton Dean had been used ; 
but it seemed that, in this instance, what 
suited a Somersetshire valley did not thrive 
on a Bedfordshire hill. Such special expe- 
rience a good fanner is continually collecting. 
Again : .repeated trials had convinced the 
farmer that guano, the moat valuable of all 
portable manures, Vas wasted on the sand'; 
as, in the event of a dry season, the fertilising 
powers were evaporated and entirely lost. 
On another fifty-six acres of wheat a 
most wonderful crop was being mowed, 
estimated at six quarters to the acre. The 
extra weight could only be accounted for by 
the field having been rolled with more than 
ordinary care with a heavy iron roller. 
Nevertheless, amateurs must not rush olf to 
roll their wheat fields, because on aplastic soil 
it would bo total ruin to reduce a field after 
rain to the consistence of smooth mortar. 

1 have advisedly said, mow, not rea]), 
several times in this narrative. Tlie Bedford- 
shire farmer has no doubt of the superior 
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advantages of the former plan. Neverthe- 
less, he reaps a few acres as shelter for the 
partridges. Mowing is done by piece-work, 
at per acre. Formerly the harvesteis re- 
ceived so much money per acre, and five 
ints of beer for a day ; but the faimer 
aving one July day expressed Jus discontent 
to a party of mowers snugly lying in the 
shade, pipe in mouth and beer-cau in hand, 
at the slow progress of the work, was an- 
swered with mtal candour by a jolly foreman 
— ^‘Maister, we como here to drink your 
good beer, and as long as you gie us five 
pints a day we beaut agoin* to hurry 
the WGi^.” From that season an additional 
shilling per acre I'eplaced the five pints of 
the mowing cliarter ; and there is no lagging. 
Mowers are not the only people who like 
idleness and five pints of beer a day. 

It was l)rilliant weather on the second day 
of our visit. Carts, each drawn by one 
cleaned-1 egged horse, were at work at a pace 
tliat would have choked the old liairy- 
legged breed. The picturaeque wagon, with 
its long team, is disappearing fast from model u 
harvest-fields. The liorsc-rako, following the 
binders, leaves little for the gleaners. 

While the cai’ts were at woik in one field 
and the mowers and binders in another — for 
there w^ere two hundred acres of wlieat on 
this farm — in a fiillow-fiold a party of })ovs 
w’ere cioss-fdoughiiig with some of Howard’s 
beautiful wheel ploughs, wliicb can bo 
managed by boys of tfiirtcen, for such work 
the object being only to pulverihe tlie laml. 
On almost any land the superiority of the 
iron- wheel plough is incontestable. 

W'c I’otle back through a great grass fi<?ld, 
well (lotted with shady trees, under which 
shorthorns, Devons, . llerefords, and bl.'udt 
Anglesea runts were comfortably (hewing 
the cud ; all the different breeds being found 
]>rofitable to feed when bought at a proj^er 
))rice,astho account-books of our friend, care- 
fully kept for twenty years, disLinetly hhow. 
From the horned stock and the sheep, a 
draught of the tittc^st and fattest were sent 
to Smith lield every week from May to the 
following March, and replaced by fresh pur- 
chases from tlie neighbouring fairs. 

After dinner, while looking out between 
rosebushes at the cattle » on the hills, we 
talked, of course of farming past and present 
— of what practice and science had done, 
and what it could and could not do for 
farmers. 

In what wo had seen there was nothing 
startling, although the results, as to quantity 
-of produce in corn and meat in a year, would 
have been incredible if foretold to any brown- 
?)Ooated farmer in seventeen hundred and 
fifty-four. There was no laud wasted by 
fences or devoured by weeds ; there was n© 
time lost — one crop prepared the way for 
another ; there was no labour lost — homes 
and men and boys were fully emjdoyed. The 
Eve stock for market was always full fed ; 


the breeding-stock was liept up by retaining 
only the best-shaped ewe lambs, and hiring 
or buying the best rams from skilled South- 
dowm breeders. So the farm was continually 
sending to market a succession of lamb, 
mutton, and beef. - 

All this requires for success some con- 
siderable skill and experience, and not a 
little expense: Twelve or thirteen liundred 
pounds a-year for rent, and as much more 
for wages ; two hundred a-year poor’s- 
rates, no tithes; three humlied a-year 
for corn and cake purchased ; one hundred 
and fifty pounds for portable manures. A 
capital laid out in two hundre(l store beasts, 
which cannot be bought for less than ten 
pounds each, and four hundred breeding 
ewes, worth two pounds ten sliillings eacdi 
— also thirty carthorses, worth foity ponncls 
a-piece on the average, and all the agri- 
cultural implements, too. So, in round num- 
bers theie was evidently, without asking 
impertinent questions; soiiio ten thousaml 
pounds invested. 

Tlie labour of this farm would in its num- 
ber astonish a fanner of the okl school of 
anti-guano and anti-steam-i'iigino preju- 
dices, as much as the inqilements. It consists 
of about twenty men and thirty boys. Of 
these, six men are ploughiiK'n, and have the 
care of four horses each, Ixung flsssisted liy 
eight ploiighboys. The boys arc divided into 
two setfi, of which the younger cunsisls of 
fifteen boys betw^een the ag(‘s of eleven a ml 
thirteen, who arc under the eorumand of a 
steady experienced farm-Libourer. He never 
has them out of bis sight; under his orders 
they do all the hand-1 uteiiig of wheat, tliiii 
out turnips, spud thistles out of grass hi, ml, 
gatlier the turnips into heaiis lor Tailing, 
carry away the straw from the threshing- 
machine, bring the sheaves fj oui the stack to 
the man who teeds the niachiiie, and do oilier 
woik suited to their strength. When the 
harvest is off, and repeated ploughiugs have 
brought the couch-grass roots to the sui face, 
they gatlier it in heaps ami burn it. A great 
bare field dotted over witli heajis of this 
troublesome weed, each on fire, and each 
industriously fed and tended )jy an activo 
little boy, presented a very annising sight to 
ns in a second visit to Bedfordshire, in Oc- • 
tober. 

Thus these boys are trainej to work regu- 
larly at all kinds of farm-labour, and form a 
regiment of militia from which tlie regular 
army of the farm is recruited. 'J'ho most 
intelligent are promoted to he ploughboys, 
and grow up to be very useful men. 

They receive three shillings a-w^oek wages, 
and every week, if well-behaved, a* sixpenny 
ticket, whicli, once a year, in September, Ls 
converted into money to be laid out in clothes. 
The stoppage of a ticket — a very rare occur- 
rence — is considered not only a loss, but 
a disgrace. In harvest time they receive 
double wages, and double tickets. 
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Sucli is a short view of the system on a 
well-managed corn and wool farm. 

If able to lay out the needful capital skil- 
fully,* and manage the men, boys, and horses 
needed for a thousand acres of average corn 
and sheep land, the farmer, on an average of 
years, can reap a fair return for his risk and 
labour, lie cannot under ordinary cmjuin- 
stances, expect to make a fortune except by 
saving out of ordinary income ; for there 
are no patents, or secrets, or special un - 1 
discovered markets for larniers, as there are | 
for clevL-r manufacturers. Those who under- | 
lake to do wonderful things in agriculture i 
invariably sacrifice profit to glory. But the j 
skilful fanner is not tied to a day, a week, or 
even a month, except at harvest or seed time ; | 
10 lives ;unong pleasant scenes, socially and 
iOS})ital)ly, and runs not the risks ami 
endures not the sleepless nights of the nianii- 
fad-nrer, whose fortune depends on th(‘ j 
temper of a thousand hands, and tlie honesty , 
or good foitiine of debtors on the other side 
of the globe. • 

FATALISM. 

OxF. ('f the ])0]>nlar tales current among 
tli(‘ )Sorvians — wliicli we take from a collection i 
made by Wnk SteplianovitHcIi Karadschitsch 
— emphatW'idly illuHt lates a well-knovn orien- 
tal <lo( trine, and suggests how stern a curse 
such doctimo becomes to the ])eoplo among 
whom it is once adinit.ied, 

(.)nee u[>on a time there were two brothers 
who liveil to'^etlier. One was industiious 
and did cvei ytliiiig, the other was lazy and 
did nobbing except eat and drink. 'Pheir 
hai VC,- w'cro alv^ays magnificent, and they 
had jiKMity of oxen, horses, sheep, l)igs, bees, 
and all else. The brotlier who did cau ry- 
thing said to himself one day, “ Why should 
i work for this idler ? It is. better that we 
should ])art.” lie said, therefore, “ My 
brother, it is not just that I should do every- 
thing, wdi.’bt thou doest nothing but eat and 
diink. I have decideil, therefore, that w'e 
ought to ])art.” The other sought to turn 
liiiu ti-oiu Ins puriiose, saying, “ Brother, let 
not that bo so ; we prosper as we are, 
and behold all things are in thy hands, as 
Avell those Avhich belong to me, and those 
Avlncli are thine. Thou knowest also that 
whatever thou wilt thou doest, and I am 
content.” But tho elder persisted in his 
^solution, and the younger yielded, say- 
ing, “ If it must be so, yet I will have no 
part in tins act. Make tho division a.s thou 
wilt.” The division was then made, and 
eacli brother took what was his portion. 

Then the idler hired a herdsman for his 
cattle, and a she]di(‘rd for his sheep, another 
herdsman foi^ his goats, a keeper for his 
swine, and yet another for his bees; and 
said to them all, I entrust my property to* 
you, and may God keep you.” Having done I 
that, he continued to live as before. ! 


The worker, on the contrary, continued to 
I exert himself as he had always done. Ho 
kept no ser^'auts, but himself attended to 
his own affairs. Nevertheless all went 
wrong with him, and he became poorer 
every day, until at last he did not possess 
even a pair of shoes, and was obliged 
to walk about barefooted. Then he said to 
I himself, “ I will go to my brother and see 
how it is now with him.” 

His way was over land covered with grass. 
He saw a flock of sheep feeding there unat- 
tended by a shepherd. Near them sate a 
beautiful girl, who was sewing with a golden 
thread. After having saluted her, he asked to 
whom the flock belonged ; and she answered, | 
“ To whom I belong, these sheep also belong.” 

“ And who art thou ? ” he iri(|uired. 

She replied, “ I am the Genius of thy 
brother.” I 

Then was this man’s soul filled with rage 
and env}^ and ho said to lier, “ But my 
Genius, where is she ?” { 

The girl said, Ah ! she is far fnun thee.” i 
“ Can I find her ? ” he asked. ' 

She answoroil, ‘^Yes; after long travel.” 
And when he heard this, he went straight- ' 
way to his brother ; who, when he .smw liis ! 
wretched slate, was filled with giicf, and, ! 
bursting into tears, said to liiin, “ Wljere ’ 
hast thou been so lung?” And wJien lie Iiad i 
heard all, and knew tliat his brother wished ' 
to go in .search of his far-distant deiiius, ' 
i he gave him money and a pair of shoes. 

I After the two brothers had remained some 
, days together, tho elder one returned to his 
j own house, threw a sack upon his shoulders, ' 
j into which he put some bread, took a stick in 
I Ills liaud, and set out to walk through the 
I AVorJd to seek his Genius. Having travellcil 
for some time, he found liimself at last 
j in the midst of a great w'ood, wdiere he 
I saw, asleep under a bush, a fi’lglitful hag. 
j He strove long to awaken her, and at last in 
' order to do so put a snake down her back ; 
but even then she moved with difficulty, ami 
only half unclosing her eyes, said to him, 

“ Thank Heaven, man, that I am sleejung 
here ; for had I been awake thou wouldst not 
haA^e possessed those shoes.” 

Ho said, “ Who then is this that would 
have prevented me from having on my feet 
these shoes ? ” 

And the hag replied, “ I am tliy Genius.” 
When tho man heard that, he smote him- 
self upon the breast, and cried, “ Thou I 
I’hou my Genius ? May Heaven exterminate 
thee ! Who gave thee to me ? ” 

And the hag replied, “ It is Fate.” 

“ And where is Fate ? ” he asked. 

Tho answer he received was, “Go and 
search for him.” And the hag disap[)eared. ' 
Then the man went in search of Fate. After 
a long, long journey, he again entered a wood ; j 
and, in this wood, found a hermit, whom he 
asked whether he could tell where Fate was 
to be found. The hermit said, “ Go up that 
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mountain, my son, and thou wilt reach his 
castle ; but, when in his presence, do not 
speak to .hina. Whatever ' thou shalt jsee 
him do, that do thou, until he questions 
thee.” Tlie traveller having thanked the 
hermit, took the road which led up the 
mountain. 

But, when he had ai'rived at the castle, he 
was much amazed at its magnificence. Ser- 
vants were hurrying in all directions, and 
eveiything around him w:is of more than 
royal spletidour. As for Eato, he was seated 
at a table quite alone ; the table was spread, 
and he was in the act of supping. When 
the traveller saw that, he seated himself, and 
ate with the master of the house. After 
supper, Fate went to his couch, and the man 
reilred with liim. Then, at midnight, there 
was heard the rushing of a fearful sound 
through all the chambers of the castle ; and, 
in the midst of the noise a voice was heard 
crying aloud “ Fate ! Fate ! To-day such 
and such souls have come into the world. 
Deal with them according to thy pleasure !” 
Then, behold, Fate arose, and opened a gilt 
coffer full of golden ducats, which he sowed 
upon his chamber floor, saying, “ Such as I 
am to-day, you shall be all your lives ! ” 

At the break of day, the beautiful castle 
vanished ; and, in its place, stood an ordinary 
house ; but a house in which nothing was 
wanting. When the evening came hate sat 
down to BUj)per, and bis guest sat by his 
side ; but not a word was spoken. Wiien 
they had done supper they went to bed. At 
midnight the rushing sound was heard again ; 
and, in the midst of the noise, a voice cried, 
“ Fate ! Fate ! Such and such souls liave 
seen the light to-day. Deal with them accord- 
ing to thy pleasure ! ” Then, behold, Fate 
opened a silver coffer; but there were no 
ducats therein, only silver money, with a few 
gold pieces mingled. And Fate sowed this 
silver on the ground, saying, “ Such as I am 
to-day, you shall be all your lives !” 

At break of day this house also liad dis- 
appeared ; and, in its place, there was one 
smaller still. Every night the same thing 
happened, and every morning the house be- 
came smaller and poorer, until at last it was 
nothing but a miserable hovel. Then Fate 
took a spade and dug th% qarth, the man 
doing the same. And they worked day. 
In the evening Fate took a jjiece of bread and 
broke it in two pieces, and gave one to his 
guest. This was all they liad to eat ; and, 
when they had eaten it, they went to bed. 
During all this time, they had not exchanged 
• a word. 

At midnight the i^ame fearful sound was 
lieard, and the voice which cried, “ Fate ! 

4 'Fate I Such and such souls have come into 
the world this night. Do unto them accord* 

• ing to thy pleasure ! ” And, behold, Fate 
z^sG, and opened a coder, and took out of it 
stones, and sowed them upon the earth, and 
among the stones were small pieces of money. 


This he did, repeating at the same time, 
‘*Such as I am to-day, you shall be all your 
lives.” 

When nioining returned the cabin had 
disappeared, and the palace of the first day 
had come back again. Then, for the first 
time, Fate spoke to his guest, and said, “ Why 
earnest thou here ? ” The other told him truly 
all the story of his journey, and its cause, 
namely, to ascertain why Fate had awarded 
to him a lot so unhappy. And Fate an- 
swered, “Thou didst see how, on the first 
night, I sowed ducats, and what followed. 
Such as I ain^inC 4lve;,;;night wherein a man is 
born, such will that fiskbe chiring all his life. 
Thou wert horn on a night when I was poor, 
and thou wilt remain poor all thy days. As 
for thy brother, he came into the world wJumi 
I was rich, and rich will he be ever. Yet,' 
because thou hast laboured hard to seek me, 
I will tell how thou mayst aid thyself. Thy 
brother has a daughter named Miliza, who 
^as horn in a golden hour. When thou 
returnest to thy country take lier for thy 
wife. Only take heed that of what'?oever 
thou shall afterwards actpiirc, say timt it is 
hers, — call nothing thine.” 

And the man, thanking Fate, departed. 
When he had come back to his own country, 
he went to his brother, and said, “ Brother, 
give me Miliza ; for thou seest thUt without 
her I am alone.” The brother answered : “ 1 
am glad at thy request. Take her, for slie is 
thine.” Therefore he took her to liisTioiise ; 
and, from that time, his flocks and herds 
began to multijdy, so that he became ricli. 
But he was careful to exclaim aloud, every 
day, “All that 1 have is Miliza’s ! ” 

One day he went to the field to see liis 
crops, which were all rustling and whispeiiiig 
to the breeze i^ongs of plenty ; wlicn, by cliuiice, 
a traveller passed by, who said to him ; 
“ Whose crops are these ? ” And he, without 
thinking, replied, “ They are mine.” Scarcely 
had he finished speaking, when, behold, the 
harvest was on fire and the flames leapt from 
field to field. But, when he saw this lie; ran with 
all his speed after the traveller, and shouted, 
“ Stop, brother ! I told you a lie. The.se crops 
are not mine, they are my wife’s ! ” The fire 
went out when he had spoken, an<l from that 
hour ho continued to be — thanks to Miliza — 
rich and happy. 
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FAST AND LOOSE. 

If the Directors of any great joint-stock 
• commercial iindei’takiiig — say a Kailway 
Company — were to get themselves made 
Directors principally in virtue of some blinc 
supi'r.stitioii declaring every man of the 
name of Kol(-er to be a man of business, 
every man of the name of Jolter to 
be a mathematician, aiid every man of tlie 
name of Tolter to possess a minute acqiiaint- 
aucG with the construction of locomotive 
steam-CMigim‘S'; and if those ignorant Direc- 
tors, .so managed the affairs ol the body cor- 
porate, as that the trains never started at the 
right times, began at their right beginnings, 
or got to their right ends, but always devoted 
then* steam to bringing themselves into vio- 
lent collision with one another ; and if by such 
means tho.se incapable Directors destroyed 
thousands t)f lives, wasted millions of money, 
and hopelessly bewildered and conglomerate' 
themselves and everybody else ; what would 
the shareholding body say, if those brazen- 
face<l Directors called them together in tlie 
midst of the wreck and ruin they head made,^ 
and with an audacious piety addressed them 
thus : ‘‘ Lo, ye miserable sinners, the hand of 
Krovidence is heavy on you ! Attire youf- 
solves in sackcloth, throw- ashes on ytmr 
heads, fast, and hear us condescend to make 
discourses to you on the wrong you have 
done ! ” 

Or, if Mr. Matthew Marshall of the Bank 
of England, were to be superseded by Bolter ; 
if the whole Bank parlour were to be cleared 
for Jolter ; and the engraving of bank-notes 
were to be given as a snug thing to Bolter ; 
and if Boiler Jolter and Bolter, with a 
shq^t pull and a weak pull and a pull no two 
of ^ein together, should tear the Money 
Market tO'pieees,and rend the whole mercan- 
tile system and credit of the country to 
shreds ; what kind of reception would Bolter 
Jolter and Bolter get from Baring Brothers, 
Koth.schilds, and Lombard Street in general, 
if tliose lucapablea should cry out, “ Brovi- 
(lence has brought you nil to the Gazette. 
Listen, wicked ones, and we will give you an 
improving lecture on the death of the old 
Lady in Threadneedle Street ! ” 

Or, if the servants in a rich man’s household 
were to distribute their duties exactly as the 


fancy took Jbhem ; if the housemaid were to 
undertake the kennel of hounds, and the 
dairy m.aid were to mount the coachbox, and 
the cook were to pounce upon the secretary- 
slap, and the groom were to dress the dinner, 
and the gamekeeper were to make the beds, 
while tlie gardener gave the youug ladies 
lessons on the piano, and the stable-helper 
took the baby out for an airing ; would the 
rich man, soon very poor, be much improved 
in his mind when the whole incompetent 
establishment, surrounding him, exclaimed. 
“ You have brought yourself to a pretty pass, 
air. You had better see what lasting and 
humiliation will do to get you out of this. Wo 
Avill trouble you to pay ua, k(iep us, and try ! 

A very hue gentleman, very rfaintily dressed, 
once took an uncouth creature under Ida pro- 
tection — a wild thing, half man and .half 
brute. And they travelled along together. 

The wild man was ignorant ; biit, he had 
somo desire for knowledge too, and at times 
he even fell into strange fits of thought, 
^wherein he had gleams of rei\son and fla.shoe 
Ipf aquick sagacity. There was also veneration 
lin his breast, for the Maker of all the wondroii'-; 
universe about, him. It has even been supposed 
that these seeds were sown within him by a 
greater and wiser hand than the hand of the 
very fine gentleman very daintily dressed. 

It was necessary that they should get on 
quickly to avoid a storm, and the first thing 
that happened was, that the wild man’s feet 
became crippled. 

Now, the very fine gentleman had made the 
wild man put on a tight pair of l:>oots which 
were Jil together unsuited to him, so the wild 
man said : • 

“ It’s the boots.” 

It’s a Eebuke,” said the very fine gentle- 
man, ^ 

“ A WTiAT ! ” roared the wild man. 

“It’s Providence,” said the very fine 
gentleman. 

The wild man cast his eyes on the earth 
around him, and up at the sky, and then at 
the very fine gentleman, and was mightily 
displeased to hear that great word so readily 
in the mouth of such an interpreter on such 
an occasion ; but, he hobbled on as well as he 
could without saying a syllable, until they 
lad gone a very long way, and he was 
Hungry. 
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Til ere was abundance of vlioleeome fruits 
and liorbs by the wayside, which the wild 
man tried to reach by springing at tliem, but 
, could not. 

I “lam starving,” tli6 wild man complained. 

' “It’a a Rebuke,” saidtlie very fine gentle- 
, man. 

“Tt’« the handcuffs,” said thf* wild man. 
For, he had submitted to be haiidciiffod before 
, lie came out, 

' However, his companion wouldn’t hear of 
that (he said it w«as not oflScial, and was un- 
parliamentary), so they went on and on, a 
weary jounicy ; and the wild man got nothing, 
because he was handcuffed, and because the 
very fine gentleman couldn’t reach the fruit 
for him on account of his stays ; and the very 
i fine gentleman got what he had in his pocket. 

By and by, lliey came to a house on fire, 
where tlie wild man’s brother was being burnt 
i«) death, because he couldn’t get out at the 
door : w'liich door had been locked seven years 
before, by tlie very fine gentleman, who had 
iMkeii away the key. 

“Produce the key,” exclaimed the wild 
man, in an agony, “ and let my brother out.” 

“ I meant it to have been here the day be- 
fore yesterday,” returned the Very line gen- 
tleman, in his leisurely way, “ and I had it 
pul a-board ship to bo brought here ; but, the 
I fact is, the sliip has gone round the world in- 
stead of coming here, and I doubt if we shall 
) ever hear any more about it.” 

I “ It’s Murder ! ” cried the wild man. 

But, tli^ very fine gentleman was uncom- 
I monly high wdlh him, lor not knowing better 
than that : so the brother was burnt to death, 

I and they proceeded on their journey, 

I At last, they came to a tine palace by a 
[ river, where a ffcntlemau of a thiiviug a))- 
])earauce was rouiug out at the gate in a very 
neat cliariol, drawn by a pair of blood horst's, 
with two servants up beliind in fine jmrple 
' lueries. 

“ Blchs my soul ! ” cried this gentleman, 
rliPckiiig his coacliman, and looking liard at 
the wild man, “ what monster have we hero ! ” 

Then the veiy fine gentleman ex^dained 
that it -was a hardened cieature with 
I whom Pro\idcnce was very much incensed; 

in ]iroof of which, here he was, rebuked, crip- 
I pled, handcuffed, starved, brother 

i blunt to death in a locked-up house, and the 
, key of the house going round the world. 

I “Are you Providence ? ’’"asked the wild 
t man, faintly. 

) “ Hold your tongue, sir,” said the very fine 

gentleman. 

, “ Are you ? ” asked the wild man of the 

j gentlemao of the palace. 

Tii< gentleman of tlie palace made no reply; 
but, coming out of his carriage in a brisk busi- 
I ^ pess-l ike manner, immediately put the wild man 
I into a strait-waistcoat, and said to the very^ 
fine ffeutleman, “ He shall fast for his sins.” 

"1 have already done that,” tlie wild man 
proteete^##kly. 


Ho shall do it again,” said the gentleman 
of the palace. 

“1 have fasted from work too, through 
divers causes— you know I speak the truth— 
until I am miserably poor,” said the wild man. 

^He shall do it again,” said the gentleman 
of the palace. \ 

** A day’s work just now, is the breath of 
my life,” said the wild man. 

“ He shall do without the breath of his 
life,” said the gentleman of the prilace. 

^ Therewith, ^ey carried him off to a hard 
bench, and sat him down, and discoursed to him 
ding-dong, through and through the diction- 
ary, about all manner of businesses except the 
business that concerned him. And when they 
saw his thoughts, red-eyed and angry though 
lie was, escajie from them up to the true Pro- 
vidence far away, and when they saw that he 
confusedly humbled and quieted his mind be- 
fore Heaven, in his innate desire to .approach it 
and learn from it, and know bclLcr how to 
bear these things and act them riglit, iliey said 
“He is listening to us, he is doinyas wi' would 
have him, he Will never be troublesome.” 

Wliat that wild man really had beture him 
in his thoughts, at tliat time of lx iiig so mis- 
construed and so practised on, History shall 
tell — not the narrator of this slor), tliough he 
knows full well. Enough for us, and for the 
present purpose, that this tale can lu've no ap- 
plication — how were that possible !■— to the 
year one thousand eight hundrcii and fifty- 
live. 


A GHOST STORY. 

I WTtL relate to you, my fiioiid, the whole 
history, from the beginning to ncaily the 
ond.^, 

The first time that — that it hap}>oned, 
was on this wise. 

My husband and mys( If were sitting in a 
irivate box at the tlieatre — one of the two 
urge London theatres. The iierformance 
was, I remember well, an Easter ]»iecc, in 
which were introduced live dromedaries and 
an elephant, at wliose clumsy foals we were 
considerably amused. 1 mention this to show 
how calmand even gay was the state of both our 
minds that evening, .and how little there was 
in any of the circumstances of the jdace or 
time to cause, or render us liable to — what 
1 am about to describe. 

1 liked this Easter piece betier than any 
Berious drama. My life had contained 
enough of the tragic element to make me 
turn with a sick distaste from all imitations 
thereof in books or jilaya. For months, ever 
since our marriage, Alexis and I had striven 
to lead a purely childish, com in on -place 
existence, escliewing all stirring events and 
strong passions, mixing little in society, and 
then, with one exception, making no associa- 
tions beyond the moment. 

It was easy to do this -in London ; for we 
had no relations — we two wer? quite alone 
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and free. Free — fi'ee ! How wildly I some- 
times grasped Alexis’s hand as I repeated 
tliat word. 

He was young-HSO was I. At times, as on 
this night, wo would sit and laugh like chil- 
dren. Tt was so glorious to know of a 
surety that now we could think, feel, speak, 

I act — above all, love one another — haunted by 
I no counteracting spell, responsible to no living 
I creature lor our life and our love. 

I But this had been only for a year — I had 
I thought of the date, shuddering, in the 
! niornirig — for a year, from this same day. 

We had been laughing very heaitily, cherish- 
I ing mirth, as it were, like those who would 
I garess a lov(dy bird that had been frightened 
out of its natural home and grown wild and 
, rave in its visits, only tapping at the lattice 
fora niinuto, and then gone. Suddenly, in the 
j pause between the acts, when the house was 
I h a 1 1-d a rlvcn e d , ou r laugh ter d i od away, 

j “Ilow cold it is,” said Alexis, shivering, 
j 1 8hi\ <Mod too ; Vut it was more like the in- : 
I voluntaTy shudder at which people say, 
j; ‘tSoiuo one is walking over my grave.” 1 
saitl so, jestingly. 

i “Ilnsli, Jsbol,” uhiapered my husband, re- 
I pvovingly, und again the draught of cold 
j air seemed to blow right between us. 

We sat^ he in the Iront, I bcliind the cur- 
tain of box, divided by some foot or two 
l' of ']»rieo tind ]>y a vacant chair. Alexis tried 
j, to move tliis chair, but it -was fixed. Jle 
j went round it, and wrapped a mantle over 
|i luy slioiildcrs. 

, “ Tills London winter is cold for you, my 

j love 1 half wish we had taken courage, 

I and snih'd once more for Hispaniola.” 
j ‘‘ (Ml, no — oh, no ! No more of the sea !” 
i; saiil J, with another and stronger shudder. 

. He look Ins former position, looking round 
I indirtVreiiily at tlie audience. But neither of 
i us s]ioko. The mere word Hisjianiola was 
1 enougli to throw a damp and a silence over 
I us botli. 

j “Jsbel,” he said at last, rousing himself, 
with a liiilf-sraile, “I think you must Jiave 
grown suddenly beautiful. Look ! half the 
glasses opposite are lifted to our box. It 
cannot be at me, you know. Do you reraem- 
, ber telling me 1 was the ugliest fellow you 
I ever saw 1 ” 

I “ Oh, Alex ! ” Yet it was quite true — I 
I had thought him so, in far back, strange, 
j awful times, when I, a girl of sixteen, had 
my mind wholly filled with one ideal — one 
insane, exquisite di'eam ; when I brought 
my innocent child’s gariands, and sat me 
down under one great spreading, inagniheent 
tree, 'which seemed to me the king of all the 
trees of the field, until I felt its dews dropping 
death upon my youtli, and my whole soul 
withering ujyder its venomous shade. 

’ I “ Oh, Alex ! ” I cried, once more, looking 
i fondly on his beloved face, where no uneartlily 
j beauty dazzled, no unnatural calhi repelled ; 

I where all was simple, noble, manly, true. 
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“Husband, I thank heaven for that dear 
‘uglinesss’ of yours. Above all, though blood 
runs strong, they say, that I see in you uo 
likeness to^” 

Alexis knew what name I meant, though 
for a whole year — since God’s mercy made it 
to us only a name— we had ceased to utter 
it, and lei it die wholly out of the visible 
world. We dared not breathe to ourselves, 
still less to one another, how much brighter, 
holier, happier, that world was, now that the 
Divine wisdom had taken— Aim — into another. 
For he had been my husband’s uncle ; like- 
wise, once my guardian. He was now dead. 

I sat looking at Alexis, thinking what 
a strange thing it was that his dear face 
should not have always been as beautiful 
to me as it was now. That loving my hus- 
band now so deeply, so wholly, clinging to 
him heart to heail, in the deej:) })eace of satis- 
fied, all-trusting, and all-dependent human 
affection, 1 could ever have felt that emotjon, 
first as an exquisite bliss, then as all ineffable 
terror, which now had vanished away, and 
become — nothing. 

“ 'I'hey are gazing .still, Tslicl.” 

“ AVho, and where ? ” F\>r I had quite for- 
gotten what he said about the people staring 
at me. 

“And there is Colonel Hart. He sees us. 
Shall I beckon ? ” 

“As you will.” 

Colonel Hart came up into our box. He 
shook hands with my husband, l>owed to mo, 
then looked round, half-curiously, half-un- 
easi ly. 

“ ] til ought there was a friend with you.” 

“ None. We have been alone all evening.” 

“ Indeed ! How strange.” 

“ What ! Tliat my wife and I should en joy 
ajday alone together ?” said Alexis, smiling, 

“ Excuse me, but really I was surprised to 
find you alone. I have certainly seen for the 
last half-liour a third person sitting on this 
chair, between you both.” 

We could not help starting ; for,aaI sta^^ed 
before, the chair had, in truth, been left be- 
tween us, empty. 

“ Truly our unknown friend must have been 
invisible. Nonsense, Colonel ; how can you 
turn Mrs. Saltram pale, by thus peopling 
with your fancifs the vacant air ? ” 

“ I tell yoif, Alexis,” said tlie Colonel (he 
was my liusband’s old friend, and had been 
present at our hasty and private marriage), 

“ nothing could be more unlike a fancy, even 
were I given to such. It was a very remark- ' 
able person who sat liei’e. Even strangers I 
noticed him.” ! 

“Him ! ” I whiB])ered. ! 

“ It was a man, then,” said my husband, 
rather angrily. 

“A very pecidiar-l coking, and extremely 
handsome man. I saw many glosses levelled 
at him.” 

“ What was he like ?” said Alexis, rather 
sarcastically, “ Did he speak 1 or we to him T* 
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« No— neither. He sat quite atill, in this 
chair.” 

My husband turned away. If the Colonel 
had not been his friend, and so very siniple- 
minded, honest, and sober a gentleman, 1 
think Alexis would have suspected some 
drunken hoiix, and turned him out of the 
box immediately. As it was, he only said : 

“ My dear fellow, the third act is beginning. 
Come up again at its close, and tell me if 
you again aee my invisible friend, who must 
find so great an attraction in viewing, gratis, 
a dramatic performance.” 

“I perceive — you think it a mere haJlnci- 
nation of mine. We shall see. I suspect the 
trick is on your si(ie, and that you are har- 
bouring some proscribed Hungarian. But I’ll 
not betray him. Adieu.” 

“ The ghostly Hungarian shall not sit next 
you, love, this time,” aahl Alexis, trying once 
more to remove the chair. But possibly, 
though he jested, he was slightly nervous, 
an(i liis efforts were vain. ‘‘What nonsense 
this is ! Isbel, let us forget it. 1 will stand 
behind you, and watch the play.” 

He stood. 1 clasping his hand secretly nnd 
hard. Then, I grew quieter; until as the 
drop-scene fell, the same cold air swept past 
us. It was as if some one, fresh from the 
sharp sea-wind, had entered the box. And, 
just at that moment, we saw Colonel Hart’s, 
and seveivil other glasses levelled as before. 

“It is strange,” said Alexis. 

“It is horrible,” I said. For I had been 
cradled in Scottish, and then filled with (ler- 
maii superstition ; and my own life had been 
so wild,* so strange, that there was nothing 
too ghastly or terrible for my inniginatioii to 
conjure up. 

“I will summon the Colonel. We must 
find out this,” said my husband, speaking 
beneath his breath, and looking round, as if 
he thought he was overheard. 

Colonel Hart came up. Pie looked very 
serious ; so did a young man who was with 
him. 

“ Captain pjlraore — Mrs.Saltram. Sal tram, 
I have brought my friend here to attest that 
I have played off on you no unworthy jest. 
Not ten minutes since he, and I, and some 
others saw this same gentleman sitting in 
this chair.” • 

“ Most cei-tainly — in this chair,” added the 
young captain. 

M y husband bowed ; he kept a courteous 
calmness, but I felt his hand grow clammy in 
mine. 

Of what appearance, sir, was the unknown 
acquaintance of my wife’s and mine, whom 
everybody appears to see, except ourselves 
. “ He was of middle-age, dark-haired, pale. 
His features were very still, rather hard in 
expression. He had on a cloth cloak with a 
fur collar, and wore a long, pointed Chaviex.- 
the-First beard.” 

My husband and I clung hand to hand with 
an inexpressible horror. Could tliex^e be 


another man — a living man, who answered 
this description ? 

“Pardon me,” Alexis said faintly. “The 
portrait^ is rather vague ; may 1 ask you to 
repaint it as circumstantially as you can,” 

“ He was, I repeat, a pale, or rather a sallow- 
featured man. His eyes were extremely 
piercing, cold, and clear. The mouth close- 
set — a very firm but passionless mouth. The 
hair dark, seamed with gray — bald on the 
brow—” 

“ O heaven ! ” I groaned in an anguish of 
terror, p’or I saw again — clear as if he had 
never died — the face over which, for twelve 
long months, had swept the merciful sea 
waves, off the shores of Hispaniola. 

“Can you, Captain Elmore,” said Alexis, 
“mention no other distinguishing mark? 
This countenance might resemble many 
men.” 

“ I think not. It was a most remarkable 
face. It struck me tlie more — because — ” 
and the young man grew almost as ])alc as 
we — I once saw another very like it,” 

“ You see — a chance resemblance only. 
Fear not, my darling,” Alexis brcallied in my 
ear. “Sir, have you any reluctance to tell 
me who was the gentleman 1 ” 

“ It was no living man, but a corpse that 
we picked up off a wreck, and again com- 
mitted to the deep — in the (Inli of Me xico. It 
was exactly the same face, and had the same 
mark— a scar, cross-shape, ov^er one tenqilc.” 

“Tishe! He can mllow and torture ns 
still ; I knew he could ! ” 

Alexis smothered my shriek on his breast. 

“ My wife is ill. This description resembles 
slightly a — a person we once knew. Hart, 
will you leave us ? But no, we must probe 
this mystei'y. Gentlemen, will you once more 
descend to the lower part of the house, whilst 
we remain here, and tell me it you still see 
this figure sitting in this chair.” 

They went. We held our breaths. The 
lights in the theatre were being extinguished, 
the audience moving away. No one came 
near our box ; it was perfectly empty. Except 
our own two selves, we were conscious of no 
sight — no sound. A few minutes after Colonel 
Hart knocked, 

“ Come in,” said Alexi.s, cheerily. 

But the Colonel — ^the hold soldier — shrunk 
back like a frightened child. 

“I have seen him — I saw him but this 
minute, sitting there.” 

I swooned away. 

It is right I should briefly give you my 
history up to this night’s date. 

I was a West Indian heiress — a posthumous, 
and soon after birth, an orphan child. Brought 
up in my mother’s country, until I was six- 
teen years old; — I never saw mygnaidian. 
Then he met me in Paris, with my governess, 
and for the space of two years we lived under 
the same roof, seeing one another daily. 

T was very young; I had no father or 
brother ; I wished for neither lover nor hus- 
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baiitl ; my guardian became to me as the one 
object of my existence. 

It was no love-passion ; he w'as far too old 
for 'that, and I comparatively too young, at 
leasMoo childish. It was one of those insane, 
rai^lurous' adorations which young maidens 
sometimes conceive, mingling a little of the 
tenderness of the woman with the ecstatic 
entliusiasm of the devotee. There is hardly a 
prophet or leader noted in the world’s history 
who has not been followed' and worshipped 
by many such women. 

So was my guardian, Anastasius — ^not his 
true name, but it sufficed then and will 
now 

Many may recognise him as a known leader 
in the Frencli j>oliticJil and moral world — as 
, one wlu), by the mere force of intellect, 
wielded tlie most irresistible and silCntly com- 
plete power of any man I ever knew, in every 
circde into which he came; women he won by 
his polished gentleness,— men, by his equally 
polished .strength. He would have turned a 
I compliment and signed a <leath-warrant, with 
the same oxipiisitely calm grace. Nothing 
was to him too great or too small. I have 
known liim, on his way to advise that the 
! Ih'csidcntK .soldiers should sweep a can- 
iiniimle down tlie tlironged street— stop to 
up a strayed canary-bird, stroke its 
! biokcii kdiig, and confide it with beautiful 
^ tciideiiiess to his bosom, 
j O lio w tender ! — how mild ! — how intiful ! — 

1 could he be ! 

I AVlieii 1 say I loved him, I use for want of 
'! a better, a weird which ill expresses that feol- 
i ing. It was — Heaven torgive mo if 1 err in 
.1 u.suig the similitude — the sort of feeling the 
: 8hni Miuite woman might have had for Elisha, 
Eeligion mlded to its intensity; for I was 
brought up a devout Catholic ; and he, what- 
ever Ills piivate dogmas might have been, ad- 
hered strictly to tlie forms of the same church. 
He was unmarried, and most peoiile supposed 
him to belong to that order called — Heaven 
knows liow unlike Him from whom they' 
assume their name — the Society of Jesus. 

Wo lived thus — I entirely worshipping, he 
guiding, fondling, watching, and ruling by 
turns, loi' two whole years. I was mistress of 
a large fortune, au^, thoxigh not beautiful, 
had, j believe, a tolerable intellect, and a 
keen wit which he used to play with, as a 
boy plays with fireworks, amusing himself 
with their glitter — sometimes directing them 
against others, and smiling as they flashed or 
< scorched — knowing that against himself they 
were utterly powerless and harmless. Know- 
ing, too, perhaps, that were it otherwise, he 
had only to tread them out under foot, and 
step aside from the ashes, wdth the same un- 
moved, easy smile. % 

I never knew — nor know I to this day, 
whether I was dear to him or not. Useful I 
was, 1 think, and pleasant, J believe. Possibly 
he liked me a little — as the potter likes his 
clay, and the skilful mechanician likes his 
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tools — until the clay hardened, and the fine 
tools refu-sed to obey the master’s hand. 

1 was the brilliant West ludiaii heiress. 1 
did not marry. Why should 1 1 At my 
house-^t least it was called mine — all sorts 
and societies met, carrying on their separate 
games ; the quiet, soft hand of M* Anastasius 
playing his game — in, and under, and through 
them all. Mingled with this grand game of 
the world was a lesser one — to which he 
turned sometimes, *ust for amusement, aiul 
because he could not cease from his metier — a 
simple, easy, domestic game, of which the 
battledore was that said white hand, and the 
shuttlecock my foolish child’s heart. 

Thus much have I dilated on him, and my 
own life in the years when all its strong, 
wild current flowed towards him ; that, in 
what followed when the tide turned, no one 
may accuse me of fickleness, or causeless 
aversion, or insane terror of one who after all 
was only man, ‘‘whose bimth is in his 
nostrils.” 

At seventeen 1 wa.^ wholly passive in his 
hands ; he was my sole arbiter of right and 
wrong — my conscience — almost my God. As 
luy character matured, and, in a few things, I 
began to judge for myself, we had occasional 
slight differences — begun, on my part, in shy 
humility, continued with vague doubt, but 
always ending in penitence and tears. Since 
one or other eiTed, of course it must be I. 
TJiese difteroiices were wholly on abstract 
points of truth or justice. 

It was his taking me to the ball at the 
Tuileries, which was given after Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte had seized the Orleans pro- 
perty, and it was my watching my cousin’s 
conduct there, which made tne first ques- 
tion, in a trembling terrified way — like one 
who catches a glimpse of the miracle-making 
priest’s Inmds behind the robe of the wor- 
8hq>ped idol — whether, great as M. Anas- 
tasiuB was as a })oliticaJ ruler, as a niau of 
the world, as a faithful member of the Society 
of Jesus, h(i was altogether so great when 
viewed beside any one of those whose doc- 
trines he disseminated, whose faith he pro- 
fessed. 

He had allowed me the New Testament, 
and 1 had been reading it a good deal lately’. 
I placed him, tiny spiritual guide, first in 
venerating love, then, with a curious marvel- 
ling comparison, beside the fishermen of 
Galile^ beside — reverently be it spoken— 
beside the Divine Christ. 

There was a certain difference. 

The next time we came to any argument — 
always on abstract questions, — for my mere 
individual will never had any scruple in 
resigning to his — instead of yielding and 
atoning, I ceased the contest, and brought it 
afterwards privately to the one infallible rule 
of right and wrong. 

The difference grew. 

Gradually, I began to take my cousiu’a 
wisdom — perhaps, even his virtues — with 
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oi»rtam refiervaiioniB, feeling tbat there was 
growing in me some aiita^iiisfcic quality 
I wldeh piwented my full sympathy with both. 

But,” liboiight, ‘‘he Is a Jesuit ; he follows 
only the of Im order, which allows tem- 
porising, and diplomatising, for noble ends. 
He merely dresses up the Truth, and puts it in 
the most charming and safest light, even as 
- we do our images of the Holy Virgin, using 
theiu for the adoration of the crowd, hut our- 
selves worshipping ihem %till. I do believe, 
miioh as he will dandle and play with the 
Truth, that, not for hia hope of Heaven, would | 
Anastasius stoop to a lie.” I 

One day, he told me he should bring to my 
saloons an Englialiman, his relative, who had 
determined on leaving the world and entering 
the priesth(X)d. 

“ is he of our faith asked I indifferently. 

“ He is, from chiltlhoed. He has a strong, 
fine intellect ; this, under fit guidance, may 
I accomplish great things. Once of our Society, 
i ho might be my right hand in every Court in 
Europe. You will receive him 1” 

“ Certainly.” 

But I paid very little heed to the stranger. 
Tiiere was nothing about him striking or 
))eculhir. He was the very opposite of M. 
Auastasins. Besides, he was young, ;md I 
iuid karnt to despise youth— my guardian 
was fifty years old. 

Air. SaJtram (you will already have guessed 
that it was he) showed equal indifference to 
me. He watched me sometimes, did little 
kindnesses for me, but always was quiet an<l 
silent — a mere cloud floating in the brilliant 
sky, which AT. Anastasias lit up as its gor- 
geous svin. i?\>r,me, I became moonlike, aj)- 
pearing chiefly at ray cousin’s set and rise. 

1 was not happy. I read more in my Holy 
Book and less in my breviary : 1 watched 
with keener, hamer eyes my cousin Anasta- 
sias, weighed all his deeds, listened to and 
ooiupai*ed hia words ; my intellect worshipped 
him, iny memoried tenderness clung round 
I him still, but my conscience had fled out of 
his keeping, and made for itself a higher and 
diviner ideal. Mciisured with common men,' 
ho was godlike yet — above all passioms, weak- 
nesses, crimes ; but viewed by the one perfect 
standard of man— 'Christian man — in cnarity, 
iiiiniility, single-minded ness, < guilelessness, 
truth — my idol was no more. I came to look 
Ibr it, and found only the empty shrine. 

He went on. a brief mission to Kopie. I 
marvelled that, instead of as of yore wan- 
dering sadly tlirough the enrpty house, its air 
l«iit freer for me to breathe in. It seemed 
^ Jhardly a day till he came back. 

I happened to be sitting with his nephew 
,.4-1®^ is when I heai’d his step down the cor- 
^ ridor — ^the step wliich had once seemed at 
" every touch to draw music from the chords of- 
iny prostrate heart, but which now made it 
shrink into itself, as if an iron-shod footfall 
had paseed along the strings. 

Anastasias looked slightly surprised at 


seeing us together, but his welcome was very 
kind to both. 

I could not altogether return it. I had 
just found out two things which, to say the 
least, had startled me. I determined to prove 
them at once. 

My cousin, I thought you were aware that, 
though a Catholic myself, my hou.so is open, 
and my friendship likewise, to honest men of 
every ci>eed. Why did you give your relative 
so hard an im|Mression of me? And why did 
you not tell me. that Mr. Saltram 1ms, for 
some years, been a Protestant ?” 

I know not what reply he made ; I know 
only that it was ingenious, leiigtliy, gentle, 
courteous — that for Sie time being it seeme<l 
entirely satisfactory, that we spent all three 
together a most pleasant evening. It was , 
only when I lay down on my bed, face to 
face with tl^o solemn Bark, in winch dwelt 
conscience, truth, and God, that 1 discovered 
how Anastasias had, for some secret — doubt- 
less blameless, nay, even justifiable piir])Ose, 
told of me, and to me, two absolute lies ! 

Disguise it as he might, excuse it as 1 iniulif, 
and did, they were lies. They haiinleil me — 
flapping their black wings like a louple of 
fiends, mopping and mowing beliind Idm 
when he came — sitting on his shoulders, and 
mocking his beautiful, calm, majestic face— 
for days. That was the beginning of ..orruws ; 
gradually they grew until they blackened my 
whole world. 

M. Anastasias’ whole soul was bent, as he 
had for once truly told me, on winning his 
young nephew into the true fohl, making 
him ail instrument of that great pui])ose 
which was to bring all Europe, the ropedom 
itself, under the power of the Society of 
Jesus and itsTuturo head — Anastasias. 

The young man resisted. He admired and 
revered his kinsman ; Vmt he himself w:is 
very single-hearted,' staunch, and true. Some- , 
thing in that strong Truth, which was the ; 
basis of his character, struck sympathy with ! 
mine. He wiis very much inferior in most | 
things to Anastasias — he knew it, I knew it < 
— but, through all, this divine element of | 
Truth was patent, beautifully clear. It was 
the one quality I had ever worshipped, ever 
sought for, and never found. 

Alexia and I became Triends — equal, ear- I 
nest friends. Not in the way of wooing or I 
marriage — ^at least, he never spoke of either ; 
and both were far, oh how far ! from my 
thought — but there was a great and tender 
bond between us, which strengthened day 
by day. 

The link which riveted it was religion. 

He was, I said, a Proteslant, not adhering to 
any creed, but simply living — not preaching, 
but living the faith of Our Saviour. He 
was not perfect — he had bU sins and ■ 
.shortcomings, even as I. We were both 
struggling on towards the glimmering light. 

So, ^ter a season, we masiHid hands in 
firlendahip, and with eyes steadfastly upwaui, 
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determined^ to press on together towards the 
one goal, and along the self-same road. 

I put my breviary aside, and took wholly 
to the New Testament, assuming 'no name 
either of Catholic or Protestant, but simply 
that of Christian. 

When I decided on this, of course I told 
Aiiastasius. He received the tidings calmly. 
He had ceased to be my spiritual confessor 
for some lime ; yet I could see he was greatly 
surprised, afterwards he became altogether 
changed. 

“ I wish,” said T, one day, “ as I shall be 
twenty-one next year, to have more freedom. 

I wish even” — for since the discovery of my 
change of belief he had watched me so closely, 
so quietly, §o continually, that I had cou- 
^ceived a vague fear of him, and a longing to 
get away — to put half the earth between me 
and bis presence — “ 1 wish even, if possible this 
summer, to visit my estates in Hispaniola ?” 
j “ Alone 'I ” 

I “ No ; Madame Gradelle will accompany 

I me. And Mr. Sal tram will charter one of his 
j 8hii>s for my use.” 

; h’or, I should say, Alexis was, far from 
j being a Ituniaii Catholic priest, a merchant 
. of large means. * 

I I “I a])|ir()ve the plan. It wifi bo of advantage 
1 1 to your health, lint Madaiq^ Gradelle is not 
1 1 suliicieiit* escort. T, as your guardian, will 
ll acconi]);uiy and protect you.” 

ii A cohl dread seized me. Was I never to 
{j be free 'i Already I began to feci my giaar- 
|i (iiau’s influence surrounding me — an influence 
once of love, now of intolerable distaste, and 
I even ft^ar. Not that he was ever harsh or 
' cruel — not that J could accuse him of any 
si ugh’ wrong towards me or others: but X knew 
1 had thwarted him, and through him, his 
!' cause — that cause whose strongest dogma is 
j that any means lire sacred, any evil good, to 
the one great end — Power. 

I had oppressed him, and I was in his 
hand — that hand which I had once believed 
to have almost snperlmmaii strength. In my 
terror I believed it still. 

“He will go with us — we cannot escape 
from him,” I said to Alexis. “ He will make 
you a priest and me a nun, as he planned — 1 1 
know he did. Our very souls are not our own.” 1 

“ What, when the world is so wide, and life 
so long, and God’s kindness over all — when 
too, I am free, and you will be free in a year 
-^wlieu” i 

“I shall never be free. He is my evil 
genius. He will haunt me till my death.” 

It was a morbid feeling I had, consequent 
on the awful struggle which had so shaken 
body and mind. The sound of his step made 
me turn sick and tremble ; the sight of his 
grand face — perhaps the most beautiful I 
ever saw, v^ith its faultless features, and the 
half-melancholy cast given by the high bald 
forehead and the pointed beard — was to me 
more terrible than any monster of ugliness 
the world ever produced. 


He held my fortune— he ruled my house. 
All visitants there came and went under his 
control, except Alexis. Why this young 
man still came — or how — I could not tell. 
Probably because in his pure singleness of 
heart and purpose, he was stronger even than 
M. Anastasius. 

The time passed. We embarked on board 
the ship Argo, for Hispaniola. 

My guardian told me, at the last minute, 
that business relating to his order would pro- 
bably detain him in Europe — that we were to 
lie at anchor for twelve hours, off Havre— 
and, if he then came not, sail. 

He came not — we sailed. 

It was a glorious evening. The sun, as he 
went down over the burning seas, beckoned 
us with a finger of golden fire, westward — to 
the free, safe, happy West. 

I say us, because in that evening we first 
began unconsciously to say it too — as if 
vaguely binding our fates together — Alexia 
and I. We talked for a whole hou^ — till 
long after France, with all our old life 
therein, liad become a mere line, a cloudy 
speck on the horizon — of the new life we 
should lead in Hispaniola. Yet all the while, 
if we had been truly the priest and nun he 
wished to make us, our words, and I believe 
our thoughts, could not Jiave been more 
angel-pure, more free from any bias of human 
passion. 

Yet, as tlie sun went down, and the sea- 
breezo made us draw nearer together, both 
began, I repeat, instinctively to say we, and 
talk of our future as if it had been the future 
of one. 

“ Good evening, friends ! ” 

He was there — M. Anastasius ! I stood 
petrified. All the golden finger of hope bad 
vanished. I shuddered, a captive on his 
compelling .arm — seeing nothing but his 
terrible smiling face and the black wilder- 
ness of sea. For the moment I felt inclined 
to plunge therein — I had often longed to 
plunge into the equally fearsome wilderness 
of Paris streets— only I felt sure he would 
follow me still. He would track me, it seemed, 
through the vrhole world. 

“ You see I have been able to accomplish the 
voyage ; men mostly can achfieve any strong 
purpose — at ea|t some men. label, this sea- 
air will bring back your bloom. And, Alexia, 
my'friend, despite those close etuiVies you told 
me of, I hope you will bestow a little of your 
society at times on my ward jmd me. We 
will bid you a good evening now.” 

H© gave his nephew my powerless hand ; 
that of Alexis, too, felt cold and trembling. 
It seemed as if he likewise could not resist 
the fate which, born out of one man’s indo- 
mitable will, dragged us asunder. Ere my 
guardian consigueil me to Madame Gradelle, 
he said, smiliug, but looking through me with 
his eyes, . . 

“ Remember, my fair cousin, that AloJtis is 
to be— must be— a priest.” 
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** It is impossible 1 ” said I, stung to resist- 
ance. you Know he has proved the falseness 
of your creed ; he will never return to it. His 
conscience is his own.” 

" Bot hot his i)assion0. He is young — I am 
old. He will he a priest yet.” 

With K soft hand-pressure, M. Auastasius 
left me. 

Now began the most horriVde phase of my 
< existence. For four weeks we had to live 
in the same vessel ; bmiuded and shut up 
together, — Anastasius, Alexis, and I ; meet- 
ing continually, in the soft bland atmosphere 
of courteous calm ; always in public — never 
alone. 

From various accidental circumstances, I 
knew how, night and day, M. Anastasius was 
bending all the jioweis of his enormous intel- 
lect, his woudeiful moral force, to compass 
his cherished ends with regard to Alexis 
Saltram, 

An overwhelming dread took possession of 
me. 1 ceased to think of myself at all — my 
worldly hopes, prospects, or joys — over which 
I this man’s influence had long hung like an 
accursed shadow ; a sun turned into dark- 
ness,— the more terrible because it had once 
been a sun. 1 seemed to see M. Anastasius 
only with relation to this young man, over 
whom I knew he once had so great power. 
Would it return — and in what would it re- 
sult? Not merely in the breaking off any 
feeble tie to me. I scarcely trembled for that, 
since, could it be so broken, it was not worth 
trembling for. No ! I trembled for Alexis’ 
soul. 

It was a soul, I had gradually learnt— more 
than ever perhaps in tTiis voyage, which every 
day seemed a biief life, so full of temptation, 
contest, trial — a soul pure as God’s own 
lieaven, that hung over us hour by hour in 
its steady tropic blue ; deep as the seiis that 
rolled aa'ound us. Like tnem, stirring with 
the liglitest breath, often tempest- tossed, 
liable to adverse winds and currents ; yet 
keeping far, far below the surface a divine 
tranquillity, — diviner than any mere stagnant 
calm. And this soul full of all rich impulses, 
emotions, passions, — a soul which, because it 
could strongly sympathise with, might be 
able to regenerate its kind, M/ Anastasius 
wanted to make into a Cathqlic Jesuit priest, 
— a mere machine, to work as ‘he, the head 
machine, chose ! ^ 

This was why (the thought suddenly struck 
me, like lightning) he had told each of us 
severally those two Ijes. Because wo were 
ywng, we might love — we might marry; 
there was nothing externally to prevent ub; 
And then what would become of his scheme ? 

, I think there was bom in me— while the 
haost passive slave to lawful, loving rule — 
faculty of savage resistance to all unfhwful,. 
unjust power ; also a something of the female 
wild-beast, which, if alone, will lie tame and 
cowed in her solitary den, tp be shot at by any 
daring huUter ; whereas if she be not alone— if 


she have any love-instinct at work for cubs or 
mate— her whole nature changes from terror 
to daring, from cowardice to fury. . 

When, as we neared the tropics, I saw 
Alexis’ cheek growing daily paler, and his eye 
more sunken and restless with some secret 
struggle, in the which M. Anastasius never 
left^him for a day, an liour, a minute, I 
became not unlike that poor wild -beast 
mother. It had gone ill with the relentless 
hunter of souls if ne had come near me then. 

But he did not. For the last week of our 
voyage, M. Anastasius kept altogether out of 
my way. 

It Was nearly over,— wo were in sight of 
the shores of Hispaniola. Then we should 
land. My estates lay iu this island. Mr. Sai- 
trarn’s business, I was aware, called him to 
Barbadoea ; thence again beyond seas. Once 
parted, 1 well knew that if the power and 
will of ray guardian could compass anything 
— ^aiid it seemed to me that they were able to 
compass everything in the whole wide earth 
— Alexis and I should never meet again 

In one last struggle after life — after the 
fresh, wholesome, natural life which contact 
with this young man’s true spirit liad given 
me— I determined to risk all. 

It wJs a rich iJropic twilight. We were all 
admiring it, just as three ordinary ])ersons 
might do who •were tending pea(,;elully to 
their voyage-end. Yet Alexis did not seem 
at peace, A settled, deadly palliu’ dwelt on 
his face, — a restless anxiety troubled his whole 
mien. 

M. Anastasius said, noticing the glowing 
tropic Bcenei*y which already dimly ap])eared 
in our shoreward view, 

‘‘ It is very gi'and ; but Europe is more 
suited to us grave Northerns. You will think 
80 , Alexis, when you are once again there.” 

“Are you returning?” I asked of Mr. 
Saltram. 

My cousin answered for him, “ Yes, im- 
mediately.” 

Alexis started ; then leaned over the poop 
in silence, and without denial. 

I felt profoundlv sad. My interest iu Alexis 
Saltram was at this time — and but for the 
compulsion of opposing power, might have 
ever been — entirely apart from love. We 
might have gone on merely as tender friends 
for years and years, — at least I might. There- 
fore no maidenly consciousness warned me 
from doing what my sense of right im- 
pelled towards one who held the same 
faith, atid whose life seemed strangled in the 
same mesh of circumstances which had nearly 
pai*alysed my own. 

“Alexis, this is our last evening ; you will 
sail for Europe — ^and we shall be friends no 
more. Will you take one twiliglit stroll 
with roe ? ” — and I extended my hand. 

If lie had hesitated, or shrunk back, one 
second, I would have flung him to the winds, 
and fought niy own warfare alone ; I was 
strong enough now. But he sprang to me, 
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clung to my hand, looked wildly in my face, 
as if there were the sole light of truth and 
tryst left in the world ; and as if, even there, 
he had begun to doubt. He did not, now. 

^ label, tell me \ You still hold our faith 
— ^you are not going to become a nun ? ’* 

Never ! I will offer myself to Heaven as 
Heaven gave me to myself— -free, bound by 
no creed, subservient to no priest. What is 
he, but a man that shall die, whom the worms 
shall cover ? ” 

I said the words out loud. I meant M. 
Anastasius to hear. But he looked as if he 
heard not ; only when we turned up the deck, 
he slowly followed. 

I stood at bay. “ Cousin, leave me. Cannot 
I have any friend but you ? 

» “ None, whom I believe you would harm 

and receive harm from.” 

“ Dare you”— 

j “T dare nothing; there is nothing which^ 

I my church does not dare. Co nverse, my 
children. I hinder you not. The deck is free 

: fur nil.” 

4 He bowed, and let us pass, then followed. 

; Ev(*i’y sound of that slow, srnootli step seemed 
; to strike on my heart like the tracking tread 
i of doom. 

Alexis and I spoke little or nothing. A 
! leaden despair seemed to bind us closely 
round, allowing only one consciousness, that 
i for a little, little time, it bound us together ! 
[i Jle held^iiiy arm so fast that 1 felt every 

I I throbbing of his heart. ^Fy sole thought was 
I now to say some words that might be lixed 

eternally there — .so that no lure, no power 
i might make him swerve from his faith, the 
faith which was my cFiief warrant of meeting 
him- -never, oil never in this world! but in 
tile world everlasting. 

Once or twice in turning we confronted 
I fully M. Anastasius. He was walking, in his 
I usual slow pace, his hands loosely clasped 
! behind liim — his head bent, a steely repose, 

1 even pousiveiiess, which wjis his natural look 
I — settled in his grave eyes. He was a man 
I in intellect too great to despise, in character 
I too spotless to loathe. The one sole feeling 
1 he inspired was that of unconquerable fear. 
Because you saw at once that he feared 
nothing either in earth or Heaven, that he 
owned but one influence, and was amenable 
but to one law, which he called “the Church,” 
but which was, himself. 

Men like M. Anastasius, one-idea’d, all- 
engrossed men, are, according to slight varia- 
tions in temperament, the salvation, the laugh- 
ing-stock, or the terror of the world. 

He appeared in the latter form to Alexis 
and me. Slowly, surely came the conviction 
that there was no peace for us on God’s earth 
while he stood on it ; so strong, so powerful, 
that at times I almost succumbed to a vague 
belief in his immortality. On tliis night, espe- 
cially, I was stricken with a horrible — curio- 
sity, 1 l^iiik it was — a wish to see whether he 
could die, — whether the grave could swallow 
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him, and deirth have power upoa his flesh, 
like that of other men. 

More than once, as he passed under a huge 
beam, I thought — should it. fall ! as he leaned 
against the ship’s side-^hould it give way ! 
But only, I declare before Heaven, in a 
frenzied speculative curiosity, which I would 
not for worlds have breathed to human soul ; 
especially to Alexis Saltnim, who was hia 
sister’s son, and whom he had been kind to 
as a child. 

Night darkened, and our walk ceased. Wo 
had said nothing, — nothing, except that on 
parting, with a kind of desperation Alexis 
buried my hand tightly in his bosom, and 
whispered, “ To-morrow ? ’* 

That midniglit a sudden hurricane came on. 
Tn half-an-hour all that was left of the good 
ship Argo was a little boat, filled almost to 
i^shikiijg with half-drowned passengers, and a 
lew sailors clinging tO spai's and fragments 
of the wreck. 

Alexis was lashed to a mast, holding me 
partly fastened to it, and partly sustained in 
iiis arms. How he had found and rescued 
me 1 know not ; but love is very strong. It 
has been sweet to me afterwards to think 
that I owed my life to him — and him alone. 
I was the only woman saved. 

He was at the c.\trerae end of the mast; 
we rested, hice to face, my head against liis 
shoulder.' All along, to its slender point, the 
sailors were clinging to the spar like flies, 
but we two (lid not see anything in the world, 
save one anotlier. 

Life was dim, death was near, yet I think 
we were not unhappy. Onr Heaven was clear ; 
for between us and Him to whom we were 
going came no threatening shadow, holding 
in its remorseless hand life, faith, love. Death 
itself was less terrible than M. Anastasius, 

We had seen him among the saved pas- 
sengers swaying in the boat,; then we thought 
of him no more. We clung together, with 
closed eyes, satisfied to die. 

“ No room — off there ! No room 1 ” I heard 
shouted, loud and savage, by the sailor lashed 
behind me. 

I opened my eyes. Alexis was gazing on 
me only. I gazed, transfixed, over his 
shoulder, inttf) t^ie breakers beyond. 

There, in the trough of a wave, I saw, clear 
as I see my own right hand now, the up- 
turned face of Anastasius, and his two white, 
stretched-out hands, one of which had the 
well-known diamond-ring — for it flashed that 
minute in the moon. 

“ Off I ” yelled the sailor, striking at him 
with an oar. “ One man’s life’s as good as 
another’s. Off!” 

The drowning face rose above the wave, 
the eyes fixed direct on me, without any 
entreaty in them, or wrath, or terror— -tho 
long-familiar, passionless, releutless eyes. 

1 see them now ; 1 shall see them till I die. 
Oh, would I had died ! 
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For one brief Becond I thought of tearing 
off the lafiMnes and giving him my place ; 
for 1 had loved him. Bnt youth and life were 
strong within me, and my head was pressed 
to Alexis* breast. 

A fuU minute, or it seemed so, was that 
fai^^bovis the water ; then I watched it sink 
aloi» dj^dovm. 

several others, were picked up 
^omthe^reck of the Argo by a homeward- 
bound sli^ As soon as we reached London 
1 became Alexis’ wife. , 

That which happened at the theatre was 
exactly twelve months after — as we believed 
— Anastasins died. 

T do not pretend to explain ; I doubt if any 
reasoning can explain a circumstance so sin- 
— 30 inipossihle to be attributed to either 
imagination or ill^usion. For, as I must again 
distmctly state, we saw nothing. The appa- 
rition, or whatever it was, was visible only to 
otlier persons, all total strangers. 

I had a fever. When I arose from it, and 
things took their natural forms and relations, 
this strange occurrence became mingled with 
the rest of my delirium, of which my hus- 
band persuaded me it was a part. He took 
me abrdad — to Italy^Germany. ife loved 
me dearly ! He was, and made me, entirely 
happy. 

In ourhflppiness we strove to live,notmerely 
for one another, but for all the world ; all who 
auffeied and had need. We did — nor shi’unk 
from the doing — ^many charities which had 
first been planned with Anastasius — with 
what raotivts we never knew. WT:iile can*} - 
ing them out, we learnt to utter his name 
without trembling — ^i*emembering only that 
which was beautiful in him, and which 
we had both so worshipped once. 

In the furtherance of these schemes of 
good, it became advisable that we should go 
to Paris, to my former house, which still 
remained empty there. 

“ lint not, dear wife, if any uneasiness, or 
lingering pain, rests iu your mind in seeing 
tlie old yiot. For me, I love it ! since there 
I loved Isbel, before Isbel knew it, long.” 

So J smiled ; and went to Paris. 

My husband proposed, and I was not 
sorry, that Colonel Hart and his newl}*^- 
married wife should join us there, and 
remain as our guests. I slujink a little from 
re-iiihabiting the familiar rooms, long shut 
up fiom the light of day ; and it was with 
comfort I board my husband arranging that 
a portion of the hotel should be macle ready 
for us, namely, two salons en suite, and 
leading out of the farther one of which were 
fi. chamber and dressingHTOom for our use — 
'^juisite two similar apartments for the 
Colonel aud his lady. 

i am thus minute for reasons that wiU 
appear. 

Mrs. Hart had been travelling with us 
"some weeks. She was a mild sweet-faced 


English girl, who did not much like the 
Continent, and was half shocked at some of 
my reckless foreign ways, on board steam- 
boats and on railways. She said I was 
a littl^r-juat a little — ^toe free. It might 
have seemed bo to her ; for my southoru 
blood rushed bright and warm, and my 
manner of life in France had completely 
obliterated early impressions. Faithful and 
tender woman, and true wife, as I was, I 
believe I was unlike an English woman 
or all English wife, and that Mrs. Hart 
thought 80 . 

Once — ^for being weak of nature and fast 
of toimue, she often said things she should 
not — there was even some hiiit of the kiml 
dropped before my husband. He flashed up 
-—but laughed the next minute ; for I was 
his, and he loved me ! 

Nevertheless, that quick glow of anger 
pained me — bringing back the recollection of 
many things his uncle had said to me of him, 
which I heal'd as one that lieareth not. The 
sole saying which remained was one whith, 
in a measure, I had credited— that liis con- 
science was in hia hand^ “ but not his 
passions.” 

I knew always — and rather lejoiced in the 
knowledge — that Alexis Sal tram could not 
boast the frozen calm of M. Anastasius. 

But 1 warned tame Eliza Hart, l.alf jest- 
ingly, to take heed, and not lightly blame me 
before my husband again. 

Peaching Paris, we were all very gay 
and sociable together. Colonel Hart was a 
grave honourable man ; my husband and I 
both loved him. 

We dined together — a lively partie quarr6e. 
I shut my eyes to the famiiuu' lliiugs about 
us, and tiied to believe the looms had echoed 
no footsteps save those of Mrs. Halt and the 
Colonel’s soldierly tread. Once or so, while 
silence fell over us, I would start, and feel 
my heart beating ; but Alexis was near me, 
and altogether mine. Therefore, I feared 
not^ even here. 

After coffee, ihd gentlemen went out to 
some evening amusement. We, the weary 
wives, contented ourselves with lounging 
about, discussing toilettes, and Pai is sights, 
and the fair Empress Eug6nie — the wifely 
crown which my old aversion Louis Bona- 
parte had chosen to bind about his ugly 
brows. Mrs! Hart was anxious to see all, 
and then fly back to her beloved London. 

'*How long is it since you left liondon, 
Mrs. Saltram 1 ” 

“ A year, I think. What is to-day ? ” 

“The twenty-fifth — no, the twenty-sixth 
of May.” 

I dropped xny head on the cushion. Tlien, 
that date — the flrst she mentioned — had 
passed over unthought of by us. t I’hat night 
— the night of mortal horror when the Argo 
went down — ^lay thus far, buried in the past, 
parted from us by two blessed years, 
i But I found it impossible" to converse 
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' longer with Mrs, llart ; so about ten o’clock I still laughed at her, though an uneasy 
1 loft her readingfarid went to take half an feeling was creeping over me. To dismiss it, 
Inmi’s rest in my chamber, which, as I have I showed her how the door was fastened, and 
explained, was aivided fr<3|n the salon by a how it was impossible my hui^band could have 
small boudoir or dressing-room. The only entered. % 

other entrance was from a door near the ‘‘No; for I distinctly heard you say, ‘ It is 
liead of my bed, which I ^ent and locked. locked — another time.’ WhAt did you mean 

I It seemed uncourteous to retire for the by another time ? ” 

night; so I merely threw a dressing-gown “I thought it was Fanchon.” 
over my evening toilette, and lay down out- To change the subject I began showing 
side the bed, dreamily watching the shadows her some parures my husband had just 
which the lamp threw. This lamp was in bought me. Eliza Hart was very fond of 
my chamber ; but its light extended faintly jewels. We remained looking at them some 
into the boudoir, showing the tall mirror time longer, and then she bade me good 
% tlicre, and a sofa which was placed opposite, night. 

• Otherwise, the little room was dusky, save “No light, thank you. 1 can find my way. 
for a narrow glint streaming through the not The boudoir is not dark. Good night. Do 
* quite (dosed door of the salon. not look so pale to-morrow, my dear.” 

1 lay broad awake, but ^ery quiet, con- She kissed me in the friendly English 
tented, and serene. I was thinking of Alexis, fashion, and we parted. 

I In 11 10 midst of ray reverie, I heard, as I She went through rapidly, shutting my 
thought, my maid trying the handle of the bed-room door. A minute afterwards she 
! dooi bLdiind me. re-appeared, breathless, covered with angry 

I “ It is locked,” I said ; “another time.” blushes. 

I Tli(‘ bound ceased ; yet I almost thought “ Mrs. Saltram, you have deceived me I 
I sh(* had opened the door, for there came a You are a wicked French woman.” 

rift of wind, which made the lamp sway in “Madam!” 

I its societ. But when I looked, the door was “You know it, — you knew, it all along. I 
I clo'K ly shut, and the bolt still fast. will go and seek my husband. He will not 

I 1 lity, it might he, half an hour longer, let rue stay another night in your house I ” 

I Tlieii, with a certain compunction at my die- “As you will,” — for I was sick of her 
coil! t< sy, I saw the saJon door open, and follies. “ But, ex|flain yourself.” 
jl Mrs. Hart appear. “ Have you no shame ? Hrf^’' ypii foreign 

V Slu-‘ looked in, drew back hurriedly, and womfui never any shame ? But I have foi^md 
I. closed the door after her. you out at last,” 

<)1 course 1 immediately rose to follow her. “ Indeed ! ” 

! Ere doing so, I remember paHicTiiarly stand- “ There is — I have seen him twice with my 

:! ing with the lamp in my hand, arranging my own eyes — there is a man lying this minute 
dn -s before the mirror in the boudoir, and in youi’ boudoir, — and ho is — 7 iot Mr. Sal- 
! bocing reflected in the ghiss, with my cash- tr.nm!” 

mere lying over its cushiony, the sofa, unoc- Then, indeed, I sickeneti,— A deadly horror 
I cupied. came over me. No wonder the young thing, 

I Eliza was standing thoughtfully by thestove. convinced of my guilt, fled from me, appalled. 

1 “ I ought to ask pardon of you, my dear For, I knew now whom she had seen. 

1 Mrs. Hart.” « 

I “ Oh, no, — but I of you. J did not know Hour after hour I must have lain where I 
i Mr. Saltram had returned. Where is my fell. There was some coufusion in the liouse 
j husband ? ” — no one came near me. It was early daylight 

: “ With mine, no doubt ! We need not when I woke and saw Fanchon lemming over 

! expect them for an hour yet, the renegades.” me, and tr^ung to lift me from the floor. 

I “You are jesting,” said Mrs. Hart, half “ Fanchon,— is it morning ? ” 

i ofiended. “ I know they are come home; I' “ Yes, Madaine,” 

j saw Mr. Saltram in your boudoir not two “ What day is it ? ” / 

I minutes since.” , ’ “ The twenty-sixth of May.” 

j How ? ” It had been he, then. He followed us still. 

I “ In your boudoir, I repeat. He was lying Shudder after shudder convulsed me. 

j on the sofa,” think Fanchon thought 1 was dying.' 

I “Impossible!” and I burst out laughing. “Oh, Madame! oh, poor Madame ! AjM:'' 
“ Unless he has suddenly turned into a cash- Monsieul* not yet come iiome.” ' 

mere shawl. Come, and look.” I uttered a horrible cry — for my soul foie- 

J flung the folding doors open, and poured boded what either had been, or would be. 
a blaze of light into the little room. Alexis never came home again, 

“ It is v6ry odd,” fidgetted Mrs. Hart ; An hour after, I was sent for to the little 
“ very odd, iiidood. I am sure I saw a gen- woodcutter’s hut, where belay dying, 
ileman here. His face was turned aside, — My noble husband had in him but one thing 

but of coui’so I concluded it was Mr. ^Itram. lacking — his passions were “ not in his hand. , 
Very odd, indeed.” When Colonel Hart, on the clear testimony of 
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Eliza, impugned, his wife's honour, Alexis The Colonel and Mrs. .Hart were, I believe, 
fought and fill, very kind to mo. I alwjiJ^a took her for a 

It all happened in one night, wlien their little playfellow I had, who wjis called EU:.a. 
blood was fiefy hot. By daylight, the Colonel It is only lately, m the year has circled round 
8^od, cold as death, pale as a shadow, by again to the spring, that my head has become 
Alexif* bedside. He had killed him, and clear and I have found out who she is, and — 
he loved him ! ah, me ! — who I avli. 

No one thought of me. They let me weep This coming to my right senses does not 
near him — ^unconscious as he v^as — doubtless give me so much pain as they thought it 
believing them the last contrite tears of an would ; because great weakness of body had 
—adulteress ! I did not heed or try to balanced and soothed my mind, 
deny that horrible name — Alexis was dying. I have but one desire: to go to my own 
Towards evening he >>ecaine stronger, and Alexis ; — and before the twenty-fifth of May. 
his senses returned. He opened his eyes and Now I have been able to complete nearly 
saw me* but they closed with a shudder. our story. Reader, judge between us — and 
"Alexis — Alexia!*’ him. Farewell. 

" label, I am dying. You know why. In Isbel Saltram. 

the name of Cod — are you” 

“In the name of God, I am your pure Post-Scriptum. — I think it will be well 

wife, who never loved, even in thought, any that I, Eliza Hart, should relate, as simply as 

man but you.” veraciously, the circumstances of Mrs. Sal- 

“ I am satisfied.” tram’s death, which happened on the night 

He looked at Colonel Hart, faintly of the twenty-fifth of May. 
smiling ; then opened his arms and took SJie was living with us at our houst*, some 
me into them, as if to protect me with his miles out of London. Slie had betm very 
last breath. ill and weak during May, but towards the 

“Now,” he said, still holding me, “my end of the month she revived. We I bought 
friends, we must make all clear. Nothing if she could live tillJune she might even 
must harm her when I am gone. Hart, fetch recover. My husband desired that on no 

^ur wife here.” account might she be told the dfiy of the 

Mrs. Hart came, trembling violently, month — she was indeed purposefy deceived 
Woman-like, seeing my Ihiaery, even she on the subject. When the twerity-filLh came 
caught my hand and wept. My hxisband she thought it was only the twenty-second, 
adtlressed her. For some weeks she had kept her bed, and 

“ Who <lid you see ? Answer, as toadying Fanchon never left her. Fanchon, who knew 

man who to-morrow will know all secrets.' 

Who was the man you saw in my wife’s 
chamber 1 ” 

“He was a stranger. I never met him 
before, anywhere. He lay on the sofa, 
wrapped in a fur cloak.” 

“ Did you see his face 1 ” , 

“Not the first time. The second time I 
did.” 

“ What was he like ? Be accurate, for the 
sake of more than life— honour.” 

My husband’s voice sank. There was terror 
in his eyes, but not that terror — he held me 
to his bosom still. 

“ What was he like, Eliza 1 ” repeated 
Colonel Hart. 9 

“ He was middle-aged ; of a* pale, grave 
countenance, with keen, large eyes, high About ten o’clock Fanchon accidentally 
forehead, and a pointed beard.^’ quitted the room, sending in her place a 

“ Heaven save ns ! I have seen him, too,” nui’seinaid who had lately come into our 
cried the Colonel, horror-struck. “ It was no family. 

living man you saw, Eliza.” This girl tells me that she entered the room 

“It was M. Anastasius ! ” quickly, but stopped, seeing, as she believed, 

the physician sitting by the bed, on the fur- 
. My husband died that night. He died, his ther side, at Mrs. Saltram’s right band. She 
i Ups on. mine, murmuring how he loved me, thought Mrs. Saltram did not see 1dm, for 
how happy he had been. ^ she turned and asked her — “ Susan, what 

For many months after then I was quite o’clock is it 1 ” 
happy, too ; for my wits wandered, and I The gentleman, she says, appeared sitting 
thought 1 was again a little West Indian with his elbows resting on his knees, and hia 
eirl picking gowans in the meadows about face partly concealed in his hands. He wore a 
Dunifries. ^ long coat or cloak — ^she could not distinguish 


tne whole history, ana was strictly chargou, 
whatever delusions might occur, to take no 
notice whatever of the subject to her mistress. 
For my husband and myselt were again per- 
suaded that it must be some delusion. So 
was the physician, who nevertheless deter- 
mined to visit us himselt on the night of the 
twenty-fifth of May, 

It happened that the Colonel was unwell, 
and I could not remain constantly in Mrs. 
Saltram’s room.* It was a large but very 
simple suburban bedchamber, with white 
curtJiins and modern furniture, all of which I 
myself arranged in such a manner that there 
should be no dark corners, no shadows thrown 
by hanging draperies, or anything of the 
kind. 


I 
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whioh, for the room was rather <lark, bnt she 
could plainly see on his little finger the 
Bpai;Jcle of a diamond ring. 

She is quite certain that Mrs. Snltram did 
not see the gentleman at all, which rather 
surprised her, for the poor lady moved from 
time to time, and spoke, complain ingly, of 
its being “very cold.” At length she called , 

I Susan to sit by her side, and chafe her hamis, 

I Susan acquiesced — “ But did not Mrs. Salt- 
ram see the gentleman 1 ” I 

I “ What gentleman ? ” | 

“ He was sitting beside you, not a minute 
; since. I thought he was the doctor, or the 
i clergyman.” 

• And the girl, much terrified, saw that now, 
there was no one there. 

• She says, Mrs. Saltram did not seem terri- 
fied nt all. She only pressed her hands on 
her forehead ; her lips slightly moving — then 
whisfiered : “Go, call ^anchon and them all, 
tell them what you saw.” 

“ Rut f must leave vou. Are you not 
afraid 1 ” 

“ No. Not now — not now.” 

She covei’od her eyes, and again her lips 
began moving. 

Fanchon entered, and 1 too, immediately. 

I do not expect to be credited. I can only 
state on my lion our, what we both then 
beliehl. ** 

Mrs. Saltram lay, her eyes open, her face 
quite calm, as that of a <lying j)ersoii ; her 
hands spread out on the counterpane. Beside 
her sat erect, the same figure I had seen lying 
on the sofa in Paris, exactly a year ago. It 
appeared more life-like than she. Neither 
looked at each other. When we brought a 
bright lamp into the room, the appearance 
vanished. 

Jsbel said to me, “ Eliza, he is corac.” 

“ Impossible ! You liave not seen him 1 ” 

“ No, but you have ? *’ She looke<l me 
steadily in the face. “I knew it. Take the 
light away, and you will see him again. Tie 
is here, I want to speak to him. Quick, take 
the light away.” 

Ten*itied as I was, I could not refuse, for 
I saw by her features that hei; last hour was at 
hand. 

Asjaurely I write this, I, Eliza Hart, saw, 
when the candles were removed, that figure 
grow again, as out of air, sitting by her bed- 1 
side. 

She turned herself with difficulty, and 
faced it. “ Eliza, is he there I I see nothing 
but the empty chair. Is he there ] ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Does he look angry or terrible ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Anastasius.” She extended her Wand 
towards the vacant chair, “Cousin Anaa- 
tasius ! ” • 

Her voice was sweet, though the cold drops 
stood on her brow. 

“ Cousin Anastasius, I do not see you, but 
you can see and hear me. X am not afraid of 


, you now. You know, once, I loved you very I 
much.” I 

Here — overcome with terror, I stole back ^ 
towards the lighted door. Thence I still , 
heard Isbel speaking. 

“We erred, both of us, Cousin. You were 
too hard upon me — I had too gi'eat love first, 
too great terror afterwards, of you. Why 
should I be afraid of a man that shall die, 
and of the son of man, whose breath is in 
his nostrils ? 1 should have worshipped, have 
feared, not you, but only God.” 

She paused — drawing twice or thrice 
heavily, the breath that could not last. | 

“ T lorgive you — forgive me also. I loved ' 
you. Have you anything to say to me, 
Anastasius?” j 

Silence. ^ 

“ Shall we ever meet in the boundless wide | 
spheres ? ” | 

Silence — a long silence. We brought in J 

candles, for she was evidently dying. 

“ Eliza — thank you for all ! Your hand. 

It is so dark — and ’’—shivering — “lam afraid 
of going into the dark. I might meet Anasta- 
siiis there. 1 wish my husband would come.” 

She was wandering in her mind, I saw. 
Her eyes turned to the vacant chair. 

“ Is there any one sitting by me ? ” 

“Dear Isbel ; can you see any one?” 

“No one — yes” — and with preternatural 
strength she started right up in bed, extend- 
ing her arms. “Yes) There — close behind 
you — 1 see — my husband. I am quite safe- 

now ! ” I 

So, with a smile upon her face, she died. j 

SPRING LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 

Thr breezo and showers of coming Spring 
Will waken many sighs and tears, 

Her early blossoms cannot bring 
,Tho old delights of peaceful years ; 

The piimroRo colour of her sky, 

Th* aroma of her budding bowers, 

Will but recall the joys gone by, 

While Grief is sitting 'mid the flowers. 

Beside the rusted cannon-ball | 

On daisied slopes the lamb will sleep. 

Beneath the shelled and battored wall 
The deep blue violet upward peep. 

In Inkernu^nn liweet buds will blow: — 

On Balaklava’s' blood-stained day, 

Where England’s sons rode down the foe, 

Children amid the wildflowers play. 

Spring-flowers again will deck the sod, 

Which heavy- wheeled artillery crushed ; 

Bloom where the fiery war-horse trod, 

And wave wheiv marching columns rushed : 

On mountain height, in deep ravine. 

Will be in all their beauty found. 

As if the silence of the scene 

Had ne’er rung back War's trumpet-sound. 

Along highways where warriors went, 

Last bluebell-time, with fife and drum, 
Spring-flowers will throw their sweetest scent, 

And belted bees aifiid them hum. 
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Where sang the funeral hymn, 

They’]l show no tiaces of the dead, 

Unlcbs the daisy’s ^silver rim 
Be dappled with a deeper red. 

Lahumums their gold chains will swing, 
Hawthorns in star-like May be ’rayed. 

Lilacs their early perfumes bring, 

Roses the wildbriar branches braid. 

And lovely forms amid them mourn, 

Who fondly hoped, when they should bloom, 
Hc—crewned with victory — would return, 

Who now sleeps in a soldier’s tomb. 

Some with the swallow o’er the sea, 

'To eottage-homcB in tranquil dells 
Will come — and ’ncath the orchard-tree, 

Once more hear the sweet village bells. 

A*d as the Spnng her gentle, rain 
Sheds on the bending buds below, 

Tlieir thoughts will stray to comrades slain, 

, Who sleep where other wildllowcrB blow. 

Spring’s gathered blossoms soon will throw 
Their light shapes on the rustic floor. 

Bees through the. open casement go, — 

W'hile in the sanshino at the door 
The childless sire will sit for hours, 

A statue ha his deep distress 
Where his loved hoy once gathered flowers 
Thci'o will not be a hud the less. 

Through the dim golden mists of dawn, 

And the blue twilight’s dewy fall, 

Loved eyes will look across the lawn— 

From the bay-windows of the hall— 

For him whose shadow never more 
Along the pathway quaint and trim, 

Will send his likeness on before, 

To call them out to welcome him. 

Nor moniing red, nor cv’ning gicy, 

That presence dear shall ever hiing, 

Nor starry night, nor sunny day, 

Nor all the bright hopes of the Spring. 

Many lost shadows lengthen’d out 
Into a gloom profound and grand, 

Fi oni the far East will close about — 

A shadow upon all the Land. 

HOUSES IN FLATS. 

Or course, where there are mills there are 
millowners and oi)eratives ; where there are 
ships there are sailors ; where there are 
houses built there are people to tenant them : 
but, just as you may Irtive Edwin and 
Emma — foolish and fond pair — doubling 
each other’s bliss in a 4iaid stono house 
in the High Street, and Thumbscrew the 
usurer at Woodbine Retreat in the suburbs, 
buried among roses and. laurustinuses, so 
you may have practical town-populations 
shelled in romance, and highly imaginative 
com miinities with nothing nut a dull crust 
over them. You ean no more tell what is in a 
'town than you can tell what is in a pie, till yon 
begin your diggings into it. We have been 
wofully deceived by pies, and by towns also. 

For example, wc have been deceived by 
Xiondon. The bachelor, or any other man 
whose domestic wantsshappen to be limited, 


has a light when he comes to London to 
believe — if faith can be put in town exteriors 
— that he has come to a matter-of-tact place, 
in which he may settle down method feUly, 
get what he wants, and never be pcrplexetl 
by any nonsense. Oxford Street, Cheapside, 
and the Strand, are manifestly mere ))laees of 
business. It is impossible to give rein to the 
fa^^cy and become sentimental in presence of 
Somerset House. The strongest emotion it 
can excite is by reminding one of a half- 
year’s income-tax which has to be paid. 
But how dreadful a mistake will the young 
bachelor have made, who judges Londoners 
by London in this way ! 

Let him attempt to settle down among 
them. How will he live 1 He will go into 
lodgings, or he will take a house. Perha])s„ 
the gentleman is not a bachelor, but a man 
with a small family, and an income not par- 
ticularly large. He would prefer a house, 
and looks about accordingly. Soon he dis- 
covers that tlie great bulk of the professional 
and trading classes must be particularly well 
to do ; for house-agents laugh at the possi- 
bility of any one who is able to keep decent 
broadcloth on his back paying less than 
forty pounds a year for house-rent, exclusive 
of taxes. Far out of town, and in s()mc suburbs 
of equivocal respectability, thirty- five pound 
houses may be found, in which a go\eniment 
cle^k, a retired tradesman, or anyone liolding a 
like position, could, by chance, get a dwelliug 
suited to his circumstances. But, unless it 
be distant enough from town to cease to 
be a London residence, even the occasional 
house offered at that rent to a tenant from 
the middle classes of society, is scantily sup- 
plied with tbe things necessary to a civilised 
existence. It contains but an imitation of a 
kitchen, probably no pantry, and a little nook 
for coals under the bed-room stairs. Its cis- 
tern liolds only water enough to make a little 
scrubbing possible after the kettle lias been 
supplied, and enough water taken for the 
washing of a few hands and faces. As for the 
washing of bodies by a free use of tlie bath 
daily, no such thing can be attempted in a 
thirty-five pound house. Tlie majority of 
houses at this I'ent, and nearly all houses at a 
lower price in London, are intended for the 
tenancy of iieoplc, who pay for them at a rate 
above their means ; small milliners, journey- 
men carpenters, bricklayers’ foremen, work- 
ing shoemakers, chimney-sweeps, and so forth. 
They do what the young surgeon does, who 
screws his brass plate on a door in spme 
street leading from a square, and pays up- 
wards of a hundred pounds of rent and taxes 
out of ninety pounds of income, — each, “ hav- 
ing a larger house than he requires, desires to 
let a portion.” The streets of London and 
its suburbs, are in fact, except in a few 
quarters, lines of ma^e-believe. They are 
full of houses which are in no degree pro- 
portioned to the incomes of their tenants. 
The master and mistress of a house often 
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pa^ strange boots on their way to bed, have 
too often ' the smell of strangers’ dinners 
steaming from their kitchen, and the hats of 
men 'who despise them, hanging in their hall. 
The master or the mistress of the house is, 
ill three instances out of four, more justly to 
I be called its servant. For the most part the 
liouse of the Londoner is not his castle ; the : 
I liome of the Londoner is not a refuge from 
' the world ; it is no haven of peace ; but the | 
I ring in which landlord, or landlady, spars 
I with lodger from sunrise until after sunset. 

There is an incessant tax upon the fancy. 

I Mr. Watson is the renter of a dwelling, and 
I his friends are to suppose that the house is his. 

I Watson himself thinks so, though he lets 
I the drawing-room floor to the Mopsons, 

I .and sells to them with it, the command over 
! his kitchen. Also, notwithstanding that he 
; has lodged Mr. Kinderbogie, a drapotic 
' foreigner, in liis front parlour, and in his 
I most cozy bed-room, Kinderbogie’s friends 
are required to suppose, when they visit 
Kinderbogie, that they see him in his house ; 
and there ciin be no doubt that the Mopsons, 
who are jjolite people, would forfeit a month’s 
hire, and quit their apartments instantly, if 
Watson, who pays the rent for his house, were 
lu assert his right to it. by putting his own 
iiMine on the front door. As for a row of bell- 
handles with Watson, Mopson, Kinderbogie, 
under each, respectively, not one of the tliroe 
would submit to it. There is the make-believe 
of the whole house fur each, one bell labelled 
“visitors,” and one ditto “servants,” for 
them all, one slovenly and weary maid of ail- 
Tvork waiting upon them all. 

Fui llnu'moiT, we need only mention the 
vast ( ills upon the fancy made in such houses 
in connexion with the most matter-of-fact 
tilings, — the ghostly disappearances of tea 
and Rugai’, — the magical ti’ansforination to 
which liains are often subject between break- 
fast-time and breakfast-tiuie ; the miraculous 
loss of power eufiered by eggs, which go by 
scores into puddings, and there leave no trace 
of their existence ; the mysterious book of 
the landlady, with which she conjures in a 
way bewildering to ordinary business men. 
No more of this : 

^‘For ’tis a dironiclc of day by day. 

Not xnattor for a breakfast.” 

We hold it to be, beyond doubt, that Lon- 
don lodging-letting is the black art of the nine- 1 
teenth century, and it is dreadful to know, as 
it is knowu by the statistical, that in no less 
than three out of four of all the houses in 
London this ai't is practised. Thus London 
streets tell notliing of the truth of London 
life ; and the housekeeping of the majority of 
Londoners is simply and entirely Action. 

Weary of (toe British capital, let the same 
bachelor betake himself, or the same small 
family betake itself, to another. Try Edin- 
burgh. There the case is reversed. Out of 
doors all is romance. lu the Old Town, 


houses of stone, piled as by a dreamer, story 
over story ; a Iligh Street, full of lantastic 
pictures, lined with shops that rarely are 
content with simple labelling, but crowd the 
way with emblems to the right hand and the 
left. Mambrino’s helmet, the very same brass 
basin that was precious in Don Quixote’s 
eyes, is represent^ over every barber’s door ; 

I the golden fancy of the chemist is pestle and 
mortar; and the watchmaker hangs out a 
vast gold watch, that clearly belongs by 
natural right to a pantomime, and dangles of 
course, at the door, for a clown to pocket. At 
the top of this dreamy hill, is Edinburgh 
Clastic, open freely to all comers, where Mons 
Meg occupies a place of honour, and the crown 
and sceptre worn by Scottish kings and queens 
in the old days of chivalry glitter mysteriously 
in an illuminated vault. There, the kilted 
Highlander, off duty, will point up to the win- 
dow of Queen Mary’s room, and tell how a 
young prince was let down in a basket from 
that window long ago, hundreds of feet down, 
by the steep side of the rocks. At the bottom 
of the steep, fantastic street, Ilolyrood Palace 
and the ruins of the chapel are almost as free 
to all comers as the castle. For a sixpenny 
fee one may have all the story of it told, be 
shown the stairs in the wall by which the 
conspirators went up to murder Rizzio, the 
very ta^iestry from behind which they en- 
tered Mary’s room, the bed on which Queen 
Mary slept, the bower in which she dressed, 
the glass by which her features were re- 
flected, the autecham\)er, — a grim cupboard 
now half filled with Darnley’s annour, — in 
which she was supping with Kizzio when the 
murilerers entered, the (apocryphal) slain on 
the floor made by the soaking all night through 
it of Kizzio’s blood, let out by six and thirty 
wounds. Bridges leap across a valley edged 
with gardens, to connect the old town with 
the new, and in the valley live the great 
steam dragons. Then there is the new town, 
an idea in stone, without a ciook in one of 
its straight lines, or a flaw in one of its circles, 
— no twisting liitlier and thither in obedience 
to this interest and that ; but broad, straight, 
uniformly intersecting streets, that seem to 
have sprung up together in the same hour, at 
the touch of an enchanter’s wand. There is the 
Calton Hill, Uttefred over with waste fancies — 
a rubbish heap of the imaginative architec- 
ture — a hill to be looked from, with an eleva- 
tion of the spirit, but to be looked at with an 
elevation of the nose. Ajid Anally to press 
the seal down tightly on the impression of 
Edinburgh as a city of romance, thei'e is the 
newost glory of the town,^a monument 
which dwarfs the proportions of the Castle 
Hill, — ^to “VTalter Scott, the citizen of whom 
the city is most proud — a mere wi:iter, my 
English lords and gentlemen, of romances. 

But, our bachelor who, judging from all 
tliese appearances, makes up his mind that 
he has found his way to a community of 
imaginaUve, unbusuieBalike people, very soon 
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becomes aware of his mistake* He finds that 
the romance is out of doors, and that within- 
doors everything is adapted in a straightfor-; 
ward way to the wants of the various sections 
of a middle -class community. We say 
nothing of the poor in wynds and closes, 
as we have said nothing of the tenants of 
the London alleys. In London, it is not only 
the poor, whom housebuilders neglect. In 
Edinburgh, there is no other class left 
unconsidered. A large division of the towns- 
people is composed of what are termed in a 
material sense, respectable persons, who soon 
reach the limits of their income. It is judged 
in Edinburgli more proper to furnish such 
people with dwelling-places of the character 
and price required by them, than to force 
them into the tenancy of houses priced above 
tlieir means, and to compel them to destroy all 
their domestic comfort by going into slavery 
to lodgers, in order that they may pay out of 
artificial income, artificial rent. 

In Eilinburgh, as in some continental 
towns, this problem is solved by the adoption 
of a system of house-building which is refused 
to the inhabitants of London — the system of 
building in fiats. There are complete houses 
of two, three, four, or even ten stories, for 
those who require them, cheaper, of course, 
proportionately than in London. For those 
who require less than this, there are the flats, 
which are, generally speaking, td be defined 
as one-storied houses, built one over the other, 
and because they are so built, the street by 
which they are approached takes, of coui'se, 
the form of a stone flight of stairs. One of 
these independent flats sometimes includes 
two storeys, in which case it has its domestic 
staircase perfectly distinct from the common- 
stair, which is in truth, as before said, a form 
•of street. Each flat is, in every respect, a 
private dwelling, and contains, or should con- 
tain, every requisite convenience. It may 
consist of four, five, six, or more rooms ; and 
by renting a flat suited to his wat^ts, a 
bachelor, a married couple without children, 
or a small family, may secure absolute inde- 
pendence and retain any degree of social 
standing as the occupant of a home containing 
what is wanted in it, and no more, and which, 
at the same time, costs oply what can be 
afforded. 

The common-stair is at night well lighted 
.with gas. It is sometimes'^quite open below 
to the street, sometimes closed by a door 
which corresponds to the gate often set up at 
the opening to private .streets in London. It 
is not usu^ in Edinburgh, as in Paris, to give 
custody of this entrance to a porter. Bell- 
,, handles cotbmunicating with each flat are 
X fixed ih the street, ana to each bell-handle is 
at^a^ed the name of the person with whose 
house it communicates. The servant of tfie 
person whose bell is rung, is at th6 trouble of 
opening the great entrance door, not by going 
down to it ; but by macjimery like that used 
often in London omces for causing front doors 


[ to fly open, as if of their o\m accord. The 
visitor, thereupon, ascends the private street 
of stone steps until he comes to the house of 
his friend, and enters. 

It is much more a matter of necessity in 
London than in Edinburgh and Paris, that 
many of theinlxabitants should live over their 
neighbours’^ heads, and not merely side by 
side with them. Already we do so in a 
wretched way by occupying one another’s 
houses, interfering with each other’s privacy 
and comfort. It is a wretched thing to be a 
London lodger ; but it is yet a more wretched 
thing to be a London letter of lodgings. 
-Already the size of London causes the dis- 
tances traversed in the course of business to 
consume a serious amount of time. The cost 
of ground-rents also rises. Why do our 
builders then refuse to entertain this idea— 
anything but a new-fangled one — of building 
in flats one-storied bouses, solidly constructed 
and piled one over the other, so that they 
may reduce ground-rent to a trifle as they 
rise, and are capable of being let at rentals 
varying from twenty pounds to forty. Tens 
of thousands who have been thrust into^ a 
false position by the want of properly c<Sti- 
structed homes of this description would be. 
eager to become their tenants. 

They would need to be built, with 
good material, and that is no? doubt one of 
our great difficulties. The builder should 
work solidly on solid means, but the number 
of substantial builders seems in London to be 
yearly lessening. We have been credibly in- 
formed that in and about London the race of 
bricklayers has been demoralised by the im- 
mense preponderance of flimsy, slovenly erec- 
tions, and that it is not very easy to get men 
capable of executing brickwork of the best 
description. Men without capital speculate 
successfully in bricks, and look no farther 
than the present speculation. AVe have had 
occasion to observe, how, with a capital of 
fifty pounds, a terrace may be built, by mort- 
gaging, and selling now and then, an»l build- 
ing house after house so rapidly as to get 
rentals soon, from which to pay a trifle on 
account of future bills for brick and timber.* 
The terrace is soon built and sold ; out of the 

and^he public has been furnished with 
residences which it is not likely to enjoy. 

It may be that houses built in this fashion 
can be offered for sale at a price which deters 
many honest men from venturing on building 
speculations. We do not know how that may 
be. We have a strong conviction that if dis- 
trict surveyors did all that they are bidden to 
do by the Building Act, and were not — as 
they now seem to be — ashamed of being 
active, houses would not tumble down as 
they do, and often would not tumble up 
as they do. We fancy that we could be 
more grateful than we sometinies feel towards 
th e whole p rofessi on of survey ors, if it wo uld 
* Sea Vol, Tiii. p. 217. 
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but effect all that it can effect fdr the pro- 
motion of the public health and safety. But 
it is no easy thing to affirm surely of any 
given surveyor or civil engineer that he has 
not per tor rued his duty. It very commonly 
^ appears upon inquiry that he has done all for 
which he held himself responsible. We are 
reminded, for example, of a case in which we 
I uiidertook to be particular, that of the Croy- 
! don Drainage. There Were some awkward] 
I errors made in the firat execution of the work ; 

I a Blue Book whispered grave hints implying 
i stupidity in the surveyor under the Local 
{ Board at Croydon ; and from a grave authority 
came more tlian a hint that lie owed his ap- 
j poiiitment to some undue influences. These 
I Charges were embodied in a particular state- 
I ment on the subject in a former article,* but, 

' * iimsmuch as we have since found that portion 
I of tliem to be untrue, which contains the 
i more than hint (which should have been no 
liint at all) of Jobbery in tlie appointment, , 
I and find as to other matters a great shifting 
' to and fro of the responsibilities in question, 
what can we do better than unsay all that we 
1 have said, so far as it weighs upon the indi- 
vidual referred to in our statement ? 

' Let us take up again our tale of bricks. 
Given a capitalist, who is disposed to be a 
benefactor to the London race with profit to 
I himself, lot him set to work about the build- 
ing of a peri)endicular street or two with 
some such notions as the following. The 
I d(^ors on each side of the street (which is, of 
course, a s])acious staircase) are to be under- 
j! stood as opening not from so many floors 
I of a house, but from so many distinct houses : 
ii the ceiling of one being the foundation of the 
I other. Every such house is to be parted 
I from lIic one below it and the one above it, 

I not by mere timber, lath, and jdaster, but by 
brickwork — hollow bricks being the best for 
' use in such j^oaitions — or some solid combina- 
tion of iron with concrete or plaster, that 
shall be at least as fireproof as an ordinary 
l)arting wall. This also will stop a little 
more effectually than many of our parting 
walls now do, the passage of s^uud from one 
tenement into another. Which is essential, 
be it obaeiTed, to the *comfoi*t, honesty, and 
success of such an euteiprise. 

The same capitalist must, iu the next place, 
take comisel for the ventilation of each set 
of premises. Although immeasurably supe- 
rior to the London plan of parcelling a house 
that has only conveniences for one family 
into residences for two, three, or four separate 
establishments, the Edinburgh system of 
flats is yet by no means entii-ely perfect. 
The staircase in an ordinary Loudon house 
goes far to make it airy. In the flat there is 
no shaft of this kind communicating by a 
hall-door wit)^ the street ; and it needs much 
opening of windows to secure fresh air to 
the tenants, if no special means are employed 


* See Omxtislon and Comiuissiou, Vo], x. No. 323. 


to secure its circulation through the building. 
But it is not difficult to connect the kitchen 
fires all the way up with a ventilating shaft, 
that shall be set in action by them, and 
maintain a constant upward current of 
spoiled air, for which compensation can be 
provided by a shaft for the introduction of 
pure air, that can be also warmed, if neces- 
sary. Provision of this kind for a pile of 
flats would not by any means be costly ; 
and it should not be left out of any 
atte^npt to introduce the flat system into 
London. Also, to save much bodily labour, 
there should be a moveable stage for the 
lifting up of coals or heavy supplies to the 
level of any of the landings. 

There has been sent to us a pamphlet by 
two architects and civil engineers — Messrs. 
Ashpitel and Which cord — on the erection of 
fire-proof houses iii flats, which j)ays all 
proper attention to these points, contains profit 
and Joss calculations, and plans for the con- 
struction of flats in a way suitable to the 
requirements of those to whom it is of import- 
ance whether they pay twenty, thirty, or forty 
pounds of rent. We may say that the lowest 
price at which these gentlemen consider it 
possible to supply in London, in the form of 
flat, a living-room and throe bedrooms, with 
scullery, and all the necessary accommodation 
suitable for the family of a person in receipt 
of good wages or small salary, is sixteen 
pounds ten shillings a-year. This payment 
covers — not I’cnt only, but also rates and 
taxes, with the coat of a free supply of gas 
and water. Its yield to the capitalist would 
be eight j)er cent, upon his outlay. 

The pamphlet suggests that Londoners would 
not freely adopt the Paris system of a gradation 
of rank in the character of the flats, as one 
ascends the common stair. Therefore they 
would give equal accommodation to all the 
eight or ten houses opening on each little street 
of staircase. Then the degree of climbing 
necessary to get home would indeed be con- 
sidered in the rent ; but not to an extent great 
enough to make any serious difference in the 
rank of persons living over the same plot 
of ground. This mounting to one’.s house- 
door, be it remembered, is an exchange for 
all the climbing daily done indoors under the 
present system;* not the imposition of an 
extra tjisk. 

The architects to whom we have referred 
illustrate their ideas freely by a set of plans 
appended to their pamphlet, which are certainly 
worth the attention of any person practically 
interested in this subject. And wiio is jiot ? 
They suggest very agreeable methods of turn- 
iUg to account, plots of ground yet vacant in or 
near towli, by grouping sets of flats into band- 
some littie squai'es, with private dw^ellings ap- 
proached from and looking out upon a garden 
plot, and with shops fronting the street. At 
the entrance to the garden' within such a 
square they would establish a porter. The 
centre of such a plot, surrounded by the houses 
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, of mechanics, might contain a small bunding 
capable of being used as a reading^^room, with 
batlis and wash-honses. 

There is no good reason why residence in 
flats should not become popular among us, 
and being ^>opulari8€d, become even to be re- 
cognised by fashion. The Albany is but a 
set of fi rat-class flats, spread out upon the 
ground, and since we have no longer ground 
to waste, and the business or the pleasui'e of 
the Londoner is already interfered with by the 
necessity of constant walking oi* riding Over 
all the miles of ground we occupy at present, 
why may we not change our tactics, and have 
Httle Albanies built up into the air ? 

Still there will be letters of apartments, 
because furnished lodgings are a necessary 
town accommodation. But one need go no 
farthei* than Kdinburgh to And out how the 
flat system operates on the subletting of 
apartments, fornisbed or unfurnished. The 
woman who in Loudon takes a presentable 
house, and pays a hundred a year for it, in 
rent and taxes ; besides struggling very bard 
to get the furniture together, is to be half 
forgiven if she preys upon the public. She has 
so much to do to And herself in bread and 
butter, that she may well be tempted to eke out 
her 4inner from her tenant’s meat. In Edin- 
burgh, lodging-letting is a business of a much 
less speculative kind. A flat may be taken and 
all rooms but two sublet. The speculation is > 
not great, and the return tolerably certain. | 
When it appears prudent and safe to extend | 
the business, a second Aat can easily be added , 
to the Arst. The landlady, in fact, attempts 
only what she can do, and, being sure enough 
of the power to live honestly, is all the less 
disposed to cheat. The price of furnished 
apartments in London would fall by one-third 
if the Aat system were extensively adopted, 
and the lodging-letters would nevertheless be 
better oA‘ than they are now. 

And, after all, one of the best advan- 
tages of the change, would be the banishing 
from London of a swarm of social Actions 
which tend to demoralise society. Our false 
method of house tenancy has much to do 
with the trouble given themselves by so many 
people in this town to enlarge the world’s 
opinion of their incomes. It is connected 
with a false extern of balls and dinner parties, 
which are aomirable things in themselves, 
and in their season, but which become unsea- 
sonable always when, instead of being honest 
gatherings of friends, they are mere shows 
painfully got up to cheat a little public of 
acquaintances. In this matter, too, London 
' may learn wisdom from Edinburgh^ where 
I not only house-keeping but hospitality is 
. set upon its most natural footing. In each 
case , the thing itself becomes more real as 
os moi^ habitual. We believe that 
* i];L Edinburgh the proportion of domestic 
servants to the population, is greater than in 
any other town iii the three mngdoms ; this 
being mainly by the ease with whidi. 


every person of moderate means establishes 
for }iis own household — thanks to the Aats^ 

I a comfortable home. 

TOM D’UEFEY. 

Onb of the oddest epitaphs in London is to 
be^ seen on the south wall of the church of 
Saint James’s, Piccadilly. Sculptural cha- 
racter it has none. It is at the best a common 
piece of Yorkshire flag, with a vei*y brief 
inscription : — 

Tom D’Urfey 

Dyed Feb'> y 2Gth, 1723. ^ 

We have a kind of Old Mortality interest 
in this monument, paying periodical visits to 
it — not from any particular admiration for . 
j the poor inliabitant it seeks to commemorate 
— but purely from a desire that some archi- 
tect may not remove it as unsightly, or some 
churchwarden destroy it as of no maimer 
of use. 

These periodical visits to Tom D’Urfcy’s 
tomb extend over a quarter of a century.',, 
Many have looked at it besides ourselves. S’ 
Some few have evidently known ‘^ali aboii|” 
Tom D’Urfey. Some have a rude guess that 
he was a clever and companionable fellqw. 
Some have shrugged their shoulders bj^ore 
it, and passed on with a “Well, I’m, sure 
— brief enough for any residuary li‘gijjitce.” 
Others have laughed before it, and/cried 
“Poor Tom’s a-cold;’Vand it was Mt the 
other day that we detected a cha^y-boy 
trying a hard ball against Tom’s crtimbliug 
tablet, thinking perhaps it would bave been 
a good bit of fun to have “ done fca* the old 
buffer.” We have a liking for Tom, and 
have actually dived into Tom’s history, and 
collected what no bookseller has yet collected 
— Tom D’Urfey’s works. 

Tom was half a Frenchman, half an 
Englishman. His uncle was that iI’CJrf6 who 
wrote the romiince of Astree— -a kind of 
French Arcadia and New Atalantis — which 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu delighted to 
read, and was we suppose tne last woman 
who did delight to resjfl. His father, the son 
of a Frenchman, was married to a gentle- 
woman of Huntingdonshire, of the^ family of ; 
the Marmions ; and Tom was bom, it is be- 
lieved, in Exeter, in the year sixteen hundred g 
and forty-nine. 1 

He was intended for the law, but Coke^' 
upon Littleton had no attractions for so vola^ 
tile a student ; and the two theatres existing 
when Tom ,was a boy, in Dfury Lane and 
Dorset Gardens, tore him away from Plovvden 
and the Inns of Cqurt. “ My good or ill 
stars,” he says, “ ordained me a knight-errant 
iai the fairy land of poetry.” We Arst hear of 
him in sixteen hundred seventy-six, in 
his twenty-seventh year, when he produced 
at the King’s Theatre a tragedy, full of 
bombast and fustian, called “ The oiege of 
Memphis ; or, the Nubitian Queen.” 
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Ttie work bearing this alarming title was 
bis first work, ana for the next six-and- 
for^y years Tom was a constant caterer for 
the London stage and country S(^uireB. He 
tried his Inmd at tragedy, comedy, opera, and 
farce, and found favour with the public in all 
four. Great actors and actresses played in 
many of his pieces — Hart, Betterton,, Doggett, 
and Mrs* Bracegirdle. It was in a play by 
D’lJrfoy that Doggett was first pre-eminently 
distinguished as a great actor. 

Tom lived and died a bachelor. He was 
i poor to marry, and the life he led was not 
I ’ one particulaiJy adapted to the state of ma- 
trimony. He existed, we might say flourished, 

I for forty-six years and more on the chance 
. profits of the stage, on benefit nij^lits, on the 
• money any bookseller would give for his copy, 

; ; on the sale of his songs^ and on the bounty of 
! j many patrons, from King Charles the Second 
and (^iieen Anne, to the witty Earl of Dorset 
ji ahd the mercurial Duke of Wharton. He was 
a welo(jiiie guest wherever he went ; for Tom 
' was funny and could stand a jest. And though 
he stuttered, be could sing a song as welJ ;is 
any one of the twenty-four fiddleis in whose 
music tlie merry monarch took such raptu- 
rous delight. 

I We liavc said that Tom stuttered, and we 
I have two mieodotes to offer in illust ration of 
wliMt we state. Tom was cheapening a 
shoulder of mutton in Clare Market (long 
the 1 esort of English actors), but the butcher 
! was iuiiiioveablo — ho would not take a penny 
off'. Tom was importunate, the butcher still 
deaf. At last, as if to get rid of a customtJt* 
lie did not care for, the butcher said he should 
have it for nothing if he would ask fur it 
I without stuttering. Whereupon, Tom — who 
; had words and music at will — asked lor the 
shoulder in an extempore song, which came 
from his tongue without a single stammer 
or even a rough note. The astonished 
butcher surrendered the mutton, and Tom 
left Clare Market triumphant. This is told 
I by CJoldys. 

“ There’s nothing,” says Tom Brown, “ like 
I bearing an injury or a jest, heroically.” 

‘‘ The town may da-da-damu me for a poet,” 
said D’Tlrley, “but they ai-si-sing my songs 
for all that.” 

It is Tom (now of St. James’s churchyard), 

I who ga'vc us that very agreeable collection ot 
[ songs, in six volumes, called Pills to Purge 
Melancholy. He was long the poet, as Pope 
tells Cromwell, of tolerable reputation among 
country gentlemen ; and Pope significantly 
adds, “ Dare any one despise him who hais 
made so many men drink I ” 

When Eowe died, ' Arbiltbnot wrote to 
Swift, that his place as Poet Laureate should 
be filled up thus suitably, — “I would fain 
. have Pope g£?t a patent for the place, with a 
power of putting in D’U^*fey as deputy and 
Tom would reMly have made a good Poet 
Laureate — of the kind — when required ; for 
Tom knew the humour of the town and what 


was proper for diversion. His Joy to Great ^ 
Ciesar would have swelled the chapel-royal 
throat in a true Laureate-like manner. 

The muse of D’Drfey was not confined to 
Whitehall ; on court occasions it went into 
the city ; and Tom accomjjtuiied Charles the 
Second to a Guildhall bauejuet, and sung a 
song about an Ignoramous Jury and a Loyal 
Lord Mayor. 

Queen Anne was diverted with his witty 
cattihes and songs of humour suited to t-ho 
spirit of the times, and gave him fifty guineas 
for singing a song against the Princess Sophia, 
then the heir apparent to her throne. 

The crown U too weighty 

B or shoulders of eighty. 

For Anne delighted in any compliiaaent to her 
own youth at the expense of her expectant 
but more aged successor. It was, however, 
at Newmarket thcat Tom was heard to the 
greatest advantage. There, as Gay observes, 
he ran his muse with what was long a 
favourite racing song,-— 

To horbc, brave boys^ to Newmarket to liorBe, 

You’ll lose the match by longer delaying. 

But the three houses in which Tom D’Urfey 
was haj)piest, were Knowle, in Kent, the 
princely seat of the witty Earl qf Dorset ; 
'Leicester House, in Leicester Square ; and 
Wmchendoii, in Bucks, the stately residence 
of the able but licentious Philip, Duke of 
Wharton. Dorset fi*equently put newly- 
minted guineas under the plates of the poets 
he invited to his table ; Lord Leicester, when 
in town, set Saturday apart for the entertaiii- 
meiit of poets ; and Wharton, in his garden at 
Winchendon, erected a banqueting -house, 
called Brimmer Hall, where D’Urfey was a 
favourite guest. “ Many an honest gentle- 
man,” says the Tatler, “ has got a reputation 
in this country by pretending to have been in 
company with Tom D’Urfey. Many a pre- 
sent toast, when she lay in her cradle, has 
been lulled asleep ;by D’Urley’s sonnets.” 

“ Any man of any quality,” says Pope, “ is 
heartily welcome to the best toping table who 
can roar some rhapsodies from his works.” 

It was tlie fashion to laugh at D’Urfey ’s 
dramatic efforts, and certainly his tragedies 
and comic operijs afford fit material for con- 
tempt. He made Don Quixote the hei’o of a 
piece in two parts, and, in a sad extravaganza, 
called Wonders in the Sun, introduced comical 
dances of blackbirds and parrots, and seems 
to have dressed them and to have made them 
sing in character. When a gentleman, on re- 
turning from one of D’Urfey’s plays, the first 
night it was acted, observed inquiringly to 
Dryden, “Was there ever such stuff? f 
could not imagine even this author could 
have written so ill.” “ O sir,” replied Dry- 
den, “ you don’t know my friend Tom so well 
as I do ; I’ll answer for him, he shall write 
worse yet.” 

Pope wrote a drolling prologue for wliat 
was said to be his last play ; and J ohnson has 
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immortalised him in his well-known prologue, 
* spoken by Garrick, at the oj^ening of the 
Drury Lane Theatre : — 

Perhaps if skill coultl distant times explore, 

New Behns, new D’Urfeys yet remain in store. 

New D’Urfeys ! We have in our own time 
dramatic productions in every way as low as 
D’Urfey’s ; indeed, if we compare them, and 
may be allowed one of Tom’s own Newmarket 
similies, Tom would distance many com- 
petitors by a length and more. 

When Tom D°Urfey represented the lyric 
muse of England, Pindarics were at their 
' highest, end the ever-ready Tom pei^etrated 
and published Pindarics. He rode, it is true, 
ajaded muse, wliij)t with loose reins, but he 
got over a deal of ground notwithstanding, 
and received as high fees for what he did 
from the patrons of poetry, as the best of the 
Pindaric batch. His contemporaries envied 
his success, and one (it is said Tom Brown) 
wrote the following epigram upon him : 

Thou cur, half-French, half-Engliah breed, 

Thou mongrel of Parnassue, 

To think tall lines run up to seed, 

Should ever tamely pass us. 

Thou write Pindarics, and bo damned, 

Wilte epigrams for cutlers ; 

None with thy lyiics can be sham’d, 

But chamber-maids and butlers. 

In t’other world expect dry blows ; 

No tears can wash thy stains out ; 

Horace will pluck thee by the nose, 

And Pindar beat thy brains out. 

Tom’s consolation was no doubt the same 
as with his plays— “The town may da-da- 
damu my Pindarics, but they sl-si-sing my 
songs for all that.” 

We have said that Tom subsisted in part by 
the dedications to his books. Two anecdotes 
Are told of his doings in this way. He is 
said to have celebrated a certain lord for the 
greatest poet and critic of the age, upon a 
misinformation in a newspaper that his noble 
■ patron was made lord chamberlain. But 
this dedication we cannot find. Of ,the other 
anecdote we have evidence before us. One 
of his dedications is to the then Lord Mor- 
i peth, whom he addresses ift p/int as “ My 
dear Lord.” For this familiarity he was 
sadly abused — ^as Pope was^ ridiculed not long 
after for calling bimself in a printed letter 
to Lord Burlington bis lord.ship*s affectioncUe 
Jiumble servant. Anecdotes, slight even as 
Idiese are, Illustrate the manners and breeding 
rof our forefalhem. 

When old age crept on Tom, and he was no 
longer able to cater towards the amusements 
of tSe town, the good-natured Steele stept in 
to his assistance, and recommended his claims 
to the public, in the Tatler, the Guardian, 
and the Lover. Steele had then the ear of 
the town, and Tom by the Tatler’s influence 
obtained some benefits of importance to his 


ways and m^s. There are few pleasanter 
papers by Steele than those in which he shows 
his interest for Tom D’Urfey. Tom was natu- 
rally fond of Steele, though I can find nomeh- 
tiou of Sir Itichard in his worka The common 
story is, that Tom was buried at the expense 
of Steele, but this is not the case ; he was 
buried near the stone which suggested this 
paper, at the expense of the Duke of Dorset, 
— the son of his patron — the duke to whom 
Prior has addressed so readable a dedication 
of his poems. To Steele, Tom D’Urfey left 
his gold watch and chain ; and Steele fol- 
lowed his friend Tom to this very grave in , 
St. James’s, Westminster. 

Tom’s familiar face and appearance were 
missed by many in the cities of Loudon and 
Westminster. That his face was not of the'^ 
willow-pattern type we may readily gather ' 
from his ])orti'ait among the poets at Kiiowle. 
That his appearance was remarkable we may 
infer from liis being followed in the streets 
by a seiwant under age — for Tom, so 
told in the notes to the Dunciad, wasthe last 
English poet who ap])eared in the streets 
attended by a page. Few poets have had an 
attendant of tlie kind : we read Mr. Dry- 
den’s boy, and Mr. D’Urfey ’^j^age, and of 
these only. ./ 


WHEN THE WIND BLOWS. 


We have, previously,* given some aj^bunt 
of the Wiiia-roads of the world, as ‘Traced 
by that indefatigable, navigator and philo- 
sopher LieuteiianV Maury, of the United 
States navy. We i\ift taught by modern science 
to regard the wind no longer as the fickle 
element we were once wont to consider it, but 
as a beautiful and wonderful agent in the 
great economy of our system, controlled and 
guided by laws as fixed as those which re- 
gulate the 8tan*y firmament, or the move- 
ments of our own globe. 

When it is remembered that, according to 
the shipping records at Lloyd’s, there are, on 
.•in average, fifty vessels annually, of which no 
tidings are ever received ; eight hundred 
total wrecks, and between three and four 
thousand casualties of various kinds, amongst 
the registered shipping, involving a yearly ' 
loss of from four to five millions sterling, it 
must beat once apparent how deeply inter-, ' 
eating the labours of those who .are spending; 
large portion of their lives in the inveBtifl|p;' 
tion of the law of storms must be. 

Colonel Held of the Koyal Engineers, and 
Redfield, of New York, were, we believejAb^ 
earliest labourers in this field of research. 4^7 
were followed by Mr. Piddington of CHildutta, 
who has published a Sailor’s Horn-book of the 
Law of Storms, in which the plainest instruc- 
tions are given for the navigation of ships 
through the dangerous cyclones of the Indian 
seas. So great have been the advantages 
already derived from the study of this sub- 

^ Soo ** Air, Maim." vol. Yiii. p. 128. 
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ject ; and so important is a better study 
of it considered, that in the autumn of 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three, a Maritime 
Conference was held at Brussels, by delegatea 
from the leading nations of Europe and the 
United States, for the purpose of devising 
some general and uniform s^^stem of observa- 
tion at sea, to be carried on by the public 
and private ships of all countries. Already, 
however, much has been accomplished. Our 
present accjuaintance with the Wind-roads, 
and the Law of Storms, has been the means 
of shortening ship’s passages in most parts of 
the world to an astonishing extent, aided, no 
doubt, by the progressive science of the ship- 
builder ; so much so, indeed, that our Liver- 
pool clipper-ships are beating steam-vessels 
• on the Australian voyage. It is scarcely 
ossible to say how many valuable ships, or 
ow much human life has been saved. 

I In the high northern latitudes in which we 
I live, storms such as sweep over many parts 
of the earth aiul sea,, are unknown. At cer- 
! tain seasons of the year, our islands are 
visited with severe gales of wind, which cause 
much havoc amongst our coasting vessels, and 
; some dainnge to property on land ; but this 
I is notliiug comparedj with the terrible etfects 
of a cyclone, a typhoon or a hurricane in the 
j Bay ot Bengal, the China fleas, or amongst 
1 the AVest India Islands ? 

The fearful rotary storms of wind which 
; freipiently occur within the tropics, lose much 
of their violence in passing over the laud ; 

I yet, the ruin and devastation occasioned by 
j them there, is of a terrible character. In one 
I hurrici.no which passed over Madras a few 
, years since, a thousand houses were in jiireil or 
j! destroyed, many lives lost, nine thousand sheep, 

I and nearly three thoiisaud horses and cattle 
perished, besides several villages which were 
entirely swept away, leaving no records 
whatever. A similar calamity happened at 
Coringa in eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, 
when twenty thousand of the inhabitants 
were said to have perished, besides an 
incredible number of cattle and stock. Sixty 
native vessels at anchor in the roads dis- 
appeared within half-an-hour, with all their 
crews, whilst one or two sloops were carried 
by the united force of the wind and waters to 
a tliatance of five miles inland. In eighteen 
hundred and fifty-three one of these cyclones 
swept over a portion of Bengal, marking its 
comparatively narrow track with the ruins of 
many villages and the bodies of hundreds of 
natives. The houses were smashed . into 
minute fragments : there was scarcely any- 
thing left as large as a brick ; and it seemed 
as though the car of Juggernath had passed 
its ponderous wheels over those ill-fated vil- 
lages. Men were found with their brains 
dashed out against trees or rocks. Some had 
been blown against broken bamboos and 
impaled on their sharp points. Women and 
children were torn limb from limb, as though 
by wild beasts ; whilst doors^ furniture, and 


other wooden articles, were shivered and 
splintered into fragments as completely as 
tflough cut up by axes. All this was wrought 
by the mere force of the wind. It occurred 
many miles inland, away from any sea or 
river. At the Mauritius, hurricanes are of 
almost annual occurrence during the first four 
months of the year. The effect of some of 
these has been very remarkable. A ship of 
eight hundred tons burthen, loaded with 
cargo, was Uown high and dry upon land, 
many yards from the influence of the sea. 
Portions of iron machinery, weighing many 
hundred weights, were in like manner hoisted 
from their positions and flung through the air 
for a hundred yards. Cattle were lifted from 
their legs, caught up in the whirlwind, and 
carried across inanyifields. 

These hurricanes are not only more violent 
on the open seas : but present themselves 
there with more terrific features. We 
have, iu our time, been in two of these 
fearful storms. In one the sky and sea took 
a blood-red tinge, although the hurricane 
had then well nigh passed over. In the 
other, near the Bay of Bengal, a ship under 
bare poles, was laid on her beam ends ; the 
wind roared like one continuous peal of 
thunder, whilst the air was filled with the 
foaming crests of many waves torn into blind- 
ing spray. We have heard of a ship having 
its foremast snapped off at the deck,^rrie3 
aloft by the whirl of the cyclone, -ami then 
dropped uj)on tlie fore-hatch t'Krough which 
it forced its way, and so became fixed tightly 
during the rest of the gale. It is not un- 
common to hear of ships’ boats being blown 
away from their fastenings and carried aloft 
into the ngging ; or of poop-ladders tom 
from their staples and smashed ; or sails 
whilst closely furled, being blowu away from 
their yards in shreds. 

If these cyclones are to be dreaded in the 
midst of the open ocean, how much more 
dangerous must they be to ships in a road- 
stead, or under a lee-shore — that is to say, 
with the first burst of the gale blowing 
dead on the land. There is the record of a 
typhoon in the China seas iu which every 
native craft along the coast was lost except 
one. Not fewer than a hundred thousand 
persons perished afloat and ashore. 

Fortunately for navigators, the barometer 
gives timely warning of the approach of such 
storms ; and in all open ports or harbours in 
hurricane countries frequented by British 
shipping the captains of vessels in the roads 
have early intimation of any signs of bad 
weather. Signals Bxe hoisted on shore either 
to make all snug and let go a Second anchor, 
or to slip cable and put to sea, in order to 
get clear of the coast before it be too late. 
In this way, and with the invaluable ‘ as- 
sistance of \the Horn-book of Storms, hun- 
dreds of fine ships are annually saved which 
would, otherwise, have been lost or seriously 
damftged. 
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The combined labours of Reddeld, Eeid, 
Maury and others have demonstrated beyond 
a doubt that the hurricanes, tornadoes, ty- 
phoons and other named storms, are nearly 
identical in character, being in fact, vast 
"whirlwinds moving onward by a fixed law, 
from east to west. It is known, also, that 
these whirlwinds revolve in contrary direc- 
tions on opposite sides of the equator : in 
the southern hemisphere they move round in 
the same direction as the hands of a watch, 
from left to right, whilst, in the northern 
seas, they revolve from right to left. Thus 
the edde of one of these cyclones nearest the 
equator, in either hemisphere, will be a wes- 
terly gale, whilst, on its polar margin, the 
storm will be fix)m the east. 

These cyclones, as they are now termed, do 
not move in a due westerly direction alone ; 
but attain u polar inclination as they progress, 
and, towards their termination, recede some- 
{ , what to the eastward, so that they form the 
I figure of a section of a circle, gyrating in 
I curves more or less extended according to the 
rate of progress of the storm. Tlie speed at 
which these cyclones travel, varies continually 
between two miles and forty-three miles an 
hour : at time.s they have even been known 
to remain stationary for a considerable period, 
The gyratiop of these progi'cssive storms may 
be fairly represented by an ordinary coil of 
rope, somewhat opened out, and spread in a 
quartet circle. 

Mr. Kedfield’s explanations of the cause of 
the rise and fall of the mercury during these 
gales,' tells us that one of these cycloidal storms 
whicli sets a considerable portion of the atmo- 
sphere in a state of rapid revolution, dimi- 
nishes its pressure over that particular 
track, and most of all so towards tlie centre 
of the whirl. Consequently the depth of the 
superincumbent column of air will be least 
at the centre ; and its weight will bo di- 
minished in proportion to the strength of the 
wind. 

This idea may be illustrated by means ofi 
a tulnbler half filled witli water, and put 
in rapid motion by passing a rod round the 
inside of the vessel. On looking at the 
contents of the tumbler it will be perceived 
that the surface of the water is depressed at 
the centre, and rises against ihie side. The cen- 
trifugal force exerted, causes this heaping up 
at the sides of the glass, but the reverse in the 
case of whirlwinds, which have limits to con- 
fine them. The tendency of the atmosphere 
thus set in rapid rotation is, consequently, to 
; fly off from its centre, lessening thereby the 
: weight of the incumbent air, and causing 
a fall of the mercury in the barometer. 
"This 'flying-off would bring down a portioa 
j of the old stratum of the uppei' atmosphere, 
coming in contact with the huifila 
stratum of the surface, produces a contihuchiB 
layer, of clouds, and a copious supply of 
rfdn-^ihe usual accompaniment of cycloidal 
storms. 


Let us see ho^ the knowledge of all this, as 
set forth by the Hornbook of the Latv of 
Storms, enables the commander of a ship, 
who will give a hbtle attention to ‘the 
subiect, to take his vessel out> of a cyclone 
with almost cei'taiii impunity : Any captain 
overtaken by, or inadvertently running into 
such a huiTicane, can ©scape from its in- 
fluence by ascertaining the ship’s position in 
the cyclone, and endeavouring to I'each its 
outer edge. In ignorance of this, a vessel 
may be forced into the very centre of the 
whirl. 

To scud or run, either partially or wholly, 
with the gale, is to be avoided, as only calcu- 
lated to retain the ship within the gale. The 
most prudent plan is to bring the ship’s head 
to the wind, — in nautical terms, to ‘"bring 
her to,” — and, in that position, with just tiuf- 
ficient head-sail set for the purpose, to wait 
the passing-over of the storm. In putting this 
in practice, however, judgment is required 
in order to prevent the wind hefuling the 
ship, which might cause her to founder. The 
force of the wind on the masts and rigging 
alone is sufficient to do this ; and it is believed 
[that many ships have been thus lost. The 
rule of action in such a case, as laid down by 
the Hornbook, is, “ to beave-to on the star- 
board tack when on the north side of the 
equator, and on the port tack wlien on tlie 
south side of the equator.” A ship so placed 
will have the gale veer round more towards 
the stern, when the head could be at once 
brought close to the wind in its new direc- 
tion, untU at length the cyclone would fairly 
blow over, and lexive the ship in its rear ; 
whereiis, if the ship were so hiid-to that the 
next shift of wind took her aback by blowing 
directly against her head, she would perhaps 
sink stern foremost. 

By keeping the wind on the starboard quarter 
in the northern hemisphere, and on the port 

uarter in the soutliem, a ship may be gra- 

ually sailed from the centre of the storm. 
But there is always one quadrant of the hur- 
ricane-circle replete with danger in such a 
course : it is that portion which would imme- 
diately carry a vessel within the path of the 
centre whirl of the advancing cyclone. With 
the storm advancing due west in the northern 
hemisphere, the quadrant of dsqjger would be 
in its north-western quarter ; in the south, it 
would be in the south-west. In its polar 
progress, when north, the dangerous quadrant 
would be in the north-east. On the opposite 
side of tl»e line it would be in the south- 
east. An imperfect acquaintance wil^ the 
Law of Storms, or a careless application of it, 
may lead a commander into more d«^ger 
than if he had never seen a Hornbook, or 
had thrown bis barometer overboard. It is a 
law which must be studied attentively, or not 
«at all. 

The barometer is not the sole indicator* 
of the approach of a cyclone. The storm 
tends before it a herald, which, outstripping 
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; the swiftness of the hunicaue, gives sure 
I and timely warnmg to those dwellers iti 
. tropic islauds or navigators of frail harks, 
i who know not the^ use of scientido iu- 
; struments. The gale works up the waters 
[ of ocean to fierce fury, and the mighty 
I billows roll on with inconceivable swiftness 
I jbr many hundreds of miles across the sea 
; in every direction. Colonel lleid was 
i in Bermuda when tlie hurricane of eighteen 
I hundred and thirty-nine occurred, and dis- 
; tinctly heal'd the sea breaking loudly 
I against the south shores ou the morning of 
the ninth of September, full three days before 
the storm reached the islands, as recorded in 
tables of the state of the weather kept at 
the central signal station. At that time, 
i .the liurricaue w'as still within the tioi>u?, and 
i distant ten degrees of latitude. As the storm 
i approached the swell increased, breaking 
i against the southern shores with louder Toar 
! and gran<k*ur, until the evening of tlie twelfth 
i of September, when the wliirlwind storm 
; j-e.achiiig the Bermudas set in there. When 
I' the storm had passed over the islands, the 
; soutlicrn shoi c became calm ; and tlie 
I '» nortlierri reefs presented a white line of surge, 

, caused m,/ tlie undulations rolled biick from 
; i the storm in its progress towards Nova Scotia 
and ^Ne^vfoundland. 

i JJuring these hurricanes, especially within 
i Oi hordering ou the tropics, the a])peai'aiicc 
, of the sky is often extremely beautiful. 

1 1 In one of Piddington’s memoirs on storms, 
I' he describes the aspect of a dense mass of 
liea]ied-np clouds pushed towards the (Jliauts 
I iu the Madras Presidency. Tlie great bulk 
I was 'arfsted and collected into a long hori- 
j, zonta’ wall-like bank of solid aspect and of a 
deep liluish hue, varied at the edges by floccu- 
lent curves and zones of sombre grey, which 
1 appeared in vivid distinctness as coruscations 
1 of ligh tiling 'feliot up and illuminating portions 
! of the gloomy mass. A few detached higher 

I clouds escaped, and passed slowly to the 
i' westward, whilst the upper edge of tlie cloud- 

bank sometimes curled over the top of the 

I I ridge, like the falling crest of a wave dis- 
j persing iu spray, and descended iu a transient 
j shower. 

Not less grand is the storm at sea. The 
I ship’s log of a captain who passed through the 
I centre ofa cyclone, tells us how the sun went 
down fiery red, his rays dipping and losing 
, themselves almost perpendicularly in the 
I long heavy swell. The rain fell in torrents 
I during the height of the storm ; the lightning 
I dai’ted in awful vividness from the intensely 
i dark masses of clouds that pressed down on 
j the troubled sea. When the hurricane passed 
I off, the scene to leeward was awfully grand ; 

I thick masses of the darker purple-coloured 
I clouds were polling over each other iu incon- 
’ ceivable confusion, lighted up in diflferent 
i places by intensely vivid lightning. Tlie 
; hoarse roar of the retiring storm, mingled 
with the hollow groan of continued thunder, 
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^ they slowly retreated with the gale, left an 
impression ou the mind not easily to be for- 
gotten. 


THE EOVING ENGLISHMAN. 

A DINNER IN CAMP. 

The wind, which has been howling these 
ten dkysyis lulled at last. A keen pen^rating 
cold indeed still finds its searching way 
through our tent, through our matted clothes, 
which have not been changed so long that we 
have altogether forgotten the sensation pro- 
duced by putting on a clean shirt. It finds 
its way with equal success through the leather 
leggings of our trousers, and our clumsy 
cracked boots, through our tangled wiry hair 
and beards ; down the napes of our necks 
when we move our heads, to this side or to 
that, so as to give it the smallest opening at 
which to creep in. 

We cannot get up and run about, like good 
boys, to keep ourselves warm, because we are | 
dwelling in a sort of marsh or bog. We 
should therefore get hopelessly wet and i 
uncomfortable ; our fires do not thrive ! 
enough to admit of our drying ourselves ' 
speedily ; and we have no change of cluthei ; 
We c.iiinot either afford a bowl of punch just | 
yck for tliere is a gi'eat scarcity of fresh water, j 
Jt is imprudent to take little gulps of brandy j 
every now find then to keep up our circula- | 
lion, because we have but very little of that i 
spirit left, and, besides, the doctors Say that I 
such a course of proceeding is very apt to 
bring on tlie cholera. 

Our tent is a needlessly raisorable affair, i 
but wo arc lucky to have it. Tents, even 
such as these, are not for everybody. The 
curse of wanton mismanagement seems upon 
eveiy thing, aud I cfinnot look on the piti- 
able scene around me without feeling a large 
personal sliare in our national humiliation. 
We have had experience enough of camp life, : 
too, thrust upon us during the last few years. 
Tiiere have been the countless letters of 
settlers in the new world, almost each con- 
tiiining some valuable practical suggestion, 
the fruits of dearly-bought experience. There ; 
have been whole libraries written about the 
wants and contrivances of the gold hunters. 

Sir Stephen Lakeman and Kaffrejlaud had 
furnished us 'with lessons, and Sir Bi chard 
England, at least, knows something of the ' 
causes which brought about our disgrace in 
Affghanistan. Yet we have wilfully neglected 
every tiling most lamentably ; the more so be- 
cause Englishmen are not given to complaining | 
of mere personal suffering ; and, among all of | 
those whom 1 see around me there is a gallant 
(T might have written touching) determiua- I 
tioii to put a bluff gay face upon things. ^ 

Therefore we sit (there were four of us) 
curled up in various attitudes, and joking j 
about the state of things in general, over 
short clay pijies, almost as black and dirty as 
ourselves. We sit waiting for dinner, and 
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our host,^ every now and then, ahouts lustily 
to a servant who is preparing it somewhere 
outside within hearing the servant 

does not appear however to make muoh 
progress, and our appetites goad us at last 
into extreme measures,' we go out to help 
him, or worry him into greater speed. 

Oiir cook is a tattered, lantern-jawed, 
hollov^-eyed fellow, who would not be re- 
cognised as a soldier by any servant-maid in 
Knightsbridge. We find him in a state of 
despondency peculiar, I think, to the cook- 
ing Englishman. He is kneeling down on 
the damp ground and blowing testily at 
some wettish smoky shrub-roots, crammed 
in a manner inartistic enough into an im- < 
promptu fire-place. He looks a fine illustra- 
tion of shame and anger, he dislikes his job, 
and he does not know how to perform it. 

Let us help him. I know somebody who is 
not a bad cook at a push, and so, if we can 
only get some charcoal, I dare say we shall 
do very well We are not badly olF for 
prog ; there is some ration pork, a lean fowl, 
some egg^ potatoes, and honey. We have also 
got an old iron kettle and a coffee-pot, with 
j^he lid belonging thereto. They are worth 
their weight in gold, and I .hope we know 
how to appreciate them. i 

Modesty prevents my telling how, by frying 
the pork in the lid of the kettle, we obtained 
enough grease to fry the fowl ; how a mess 
of bread and honey, and whipped eggs was 
manufactured, which caused a full chorus of 
lip-smacking, and which was pensively remem- 
bered long after its abrupt disappearance. 
Then we roasted some potatoes among the 
embers, and ate them (with the remains of the 
grease extracted from the pork) as a delicate 
mouthful to crown our repast ; and lastly, it 
was with all the pride of art, that we stewed 
some tea in the coffee-pot, and converted it 
into punch of no common bouquet and flavour. 

We must have looked a strange company. 
All, except myself, were ragged, and oddly 
arrayed. They wore their full dress uniform, 
dingy and caked over with dirt, till the colour 
was undistinguishable. They looked some- 
thing between the military mendicants who 

E rowl about elderly- ladylike neigh bour- 
oods, and fancy portraits of brigands. Their 
beards appeared to begin At me eyelashes, 
and to go on till they were lost in the folds of 
the voluminous scarfs worn round the waist. 
Between the dark neutral tint of their clothes 
and that of their hands there was but small 
difierence, and when they removed their caps 
fior a moment, the bit of clean skin under- 
neath presented a contrast quite startling 
and ludicrous. There was one thing also 
which struck me particularly, and that was our 
boat's prudent and laudable anxiety With 
respect to the fragments of our feast. Ofice 
I remember, as a soldier passed, chucklitig 
and lugging along a powerful and strug- 
gling goose by the neck, the captain cried out, 
with an eagerness of speech inexpressibly 


[ droll, “ Hang it, Martin I there goes a fellow, 
with a goose ; be quick and Cufr after him. 
Perhaps he wiQ let us go halves, or tell- yon 
where he got it, if there ’s another. Look 
sharp, or you ’ll lose him.” I should be 
sorry to bring anything like an unhandsome 
charge against ^the captain’s guests, but it 
certainly was my impression that J^isign Dash 
placed something in his coat poOket ; and 
that that something was the drumstick of a 
fowl, and a bunk of precious black breads 
done up in a pocket-handkerchief. 

I remember, as the night deepened, and^e 
still sat talking, that a certain deep-seated 
piety and resignation rested upon my com- 
panions, which I do not remember to have ever 
observed in young men before. They 
peared to be filled with tenderness s d || B 
brotherhood, when they spoke of fallen cmB 
rades. It seemed as if their 
chances of life gave them * a 
the dead. Tattle words passed— 
consciously enough — among them whi^^Plly 
be some day told solemnly, on summer 
ings and by winter hearths, as the." last 
yearnings and expressed desires of Jplant 
hearts which shall then be cold. Soj^imes 
what they said had a simple and i^f^essive 
earnestness, as if the speaker wish^A^hat his 
words should be hereafter faithfuljjjr' recorded 
— as if he felt himself among tlidfie who are 
doomed. There was no fear or/gloom in our 
little party that night ; only a serious sense 
of a grave position — which a good man should 
not reflect on lightly. It ^ew the bandsb’of 
kindly friendships cloater. , > 

They talked with cheferful pathos about 
their distant families and friends, so that I 
felt even then, while I listened, as if I were 
becoming the depository of many precious 
secrets, and th.at I should go upon my way 
laden with things which, to some, would l>e . 
held of higher value than an argosy. God 
be merciful to the bereaved ! Of those 
who sstt beside me on that day but one re- 
mains ; for two were struck with tardy sick-;; 
ness, and the third fell suddenly in fight. ' 
God be merciful to the bereaved ! and teach , 
them to think, even in their grief, with a 
pride which shall be as balm to them, how.- 
their kindred have gone to join the radiant 
band of those who have died uncomplaining, 
for the pure cause of duty ! Let us resnlve 
that they shall be surrounded with Teapect 
and active sympathy, which shall not die 
away in words. 
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.ws Q1 ^ ^ 

at'^iKe tho):^t\L and ru^bibg furtively 

£rom time to time tim oomer of a baby^s 
pettiooait that hung bemdo her face. A little 
girl alippied in quiet|v, her feet covered with 
, snow, and her Si reply to an inquiiy, 

said, “TeSy she was a good girl, and had just 
tjpme from the ragged schooL The frock she 
IjWiB then wearing had been given to her 
^ there.” , 

The poor little thing had slipped to the 
cupboard in search of her evening meal, and, 
waejpeering about it like a hun^ kitten. i 
^^K*b of no use, Kitty,” said her mother, 
'*eith another rub against the little petticoat, 

^ ** there’s nothing for you.” 

The supperless child slipped to the hre 
without a syllable or gesture of complaint, and 
bent fpr warmtli over the few ashes that were 
burning in it. 

“Ah,” said the mother again, “we little 
thought at Killamey of a place like this. It's 
fit to i^ill one only to see the sufierings of that 
poor soul over tlie way.” This was the same 
neighbour for whom she had pleaded once 
before, and anxious to engage our sympathy 
in her behalf, she led us to her room. 

“ Excuse me for not opening the door to 
you,” said the woman as we entered. “ The 
baby is in my arms, and it is so sick.” Her 
voice died away in a note of the moat plain- 
tive tenderaeaa The poor mother Bxt with 
the baby in her lap on one of the two chairs 
that the room contained : there was a sick 
boy in the other. Five more children cow- 
ered round the grate. The baby had been 
ill, we found, and had been left for a short 
time on the previous Sunday, while the 
mother was at churdi, in charge of the eldest 
son, the sick boy whom we saw. lie, liable 
to fits, had been seized with one during that 
time, fallen with the infant, and so bruised its 
cheek. Slight injuries produce great wounds 
on bodies ill-fed and ill-housed ; the conse- 
quence of the fall was, that a large abscess 
iormed where, in a healthy child, there would 
have been only a discoloured skin. 

“ And the boy’s foot is bound up ? ” 

“Yes; badly cut. The real truth is, sir. 
we were forced to part with his shoes, ana 
whether it was ice or broken glass thrown 
in the road, 1 don’t know, but he came home 
with a sad wound, and can’t go out of doors 
for some weeks, I’m afrahi.*^ 

Inquiry was made as to her means of sub- 
sistence. “We have had nothing coming in,” 
she said; “but the baker has not let us 
Starve. He knows we will pay him when we 
ean^,and he has trusted us; but yesterday 
>ifhsn 1 went he had uo ^ead to give us, 
hscINise the rioters liad been to his ^op and 
7^ke];t aH there was in it — so we have had 
since that.” « 

' Mhu BulUvan, who had followed us into 
room, ikttd watched her neighbour with 
the etiiungeBt interest, here broke out into 
Ibuft ^iimeiationn of ths ru&ns who^ in the 


name of distoos^ xob the starWngk. “ft’s 
jfclwsys the honest poor,” she said, “who suffer 
by those noisy black^ards.” . T|he ai^ hahy 
uttered a low trail. Tliere were foujrcoicmrea 
Scripture prints over the mantelpiece of this 
room ; upon one of thein was the. Great Phy- 
sician. It is not wonderful that in the day 
of want, though coats and shoes were sold, 
those prints were kept. 

The charitoble trust of the baker for which 
this woman had been grateful was limited by 
his own poverty and the extent of the distxesa 
appealing to his sympathies. When last she 
had been seen eating, we learnt after we had 
left her — ^for herself, her husband, and her 
seven children, tlie whole dinner had been 
two halfpenny loaves. 

This household dung to Scripture priiitA 
Almost in all the cold, dismantled rooms we" 
saw, there was some one thing saved to the 
last which might have been among the fii-st 
and easiest for any man without a heart to 
lose. One little family had saved the birds 
belonging to the children — but there remained 
only the empty cages, for the birds were 
dead. Each cag<* was worth a loaf of bread, 
and there were two of them, but still they 
hung upon the wall. A dollmaker — the 
father ot a troubled family — had been accus- 
tomed to find solace in a fiddle, lie took to 
fiddling, as some others take to drink, but his 
little vice gave innocent pleasure to his chil- 
dren, while it soothed himself aud helped him 
to endure tlie buffetings of fortune. Tallies 
and chairs were bartered, one by one, for 
bread, and still the fiddle, strong consoler, 
was retained. The charm of its music helped 
a hungry family to nestle together of eveiiintj^s, 
freed from the sharp consciousness of want. 
At last, the evil day could be put off no 
longer, and even the doUmaker’s fiddle was 
exchanged for bread, to the great grief, not 
only of himself and of his family, but also 
of his neighbours. 

For although many of these suffering people, 
tortured by hunger, become selfish in urging 
their demands for bread, and jealous of those 
whosq sorrows are assuaged in preference to 
theirs ; though very many others ai*e attoacted 
by the light aud warmth of the gin-palace, 
and the snort exemption from grief to be pur- 
chased at its bar ; though cursing is to be 
heard here every day near the church door, 
and there is one curse uttered elsewhere by 
the self-righteous that falls heavily here, as in 
all places, on the child of the popr man — “He 
^all die without instruction; and in t^e 
greatness of his folly he shall go astray m 
spite of all this evil, there is a true spirit of 
good in this community of people who in good 
times struggle, aud m baa times starve. 1 
saw a woman with a kindly fkce able to thank 
God that she had taken an p]^>han to her 
house. “ It was no loss to them,” she said, ** fot 
she had turned out a good girl, and many 
were the times when they’d. have wanted 
bread but for the work she did.” Of another 
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I woman ifo^ the did^kict t ^oird a Bioty illoB- 
I tratlng in an odd vay tlio Bime pervading 
tendernnsB of spirit. She became actively 
religious undor the hliluence of some hot 
preacher, and prayed to Heaven for the know- 
ledge of what she could do to show herself a 
Oliristian. One day she told her husband 
that her prayer had been answered: the 
Lord had let her know what she mnst do. A 
reprobate hawker— one Skulk— lived in their 
court, and his neglected children, ruined by 
familiarity with wickedness and filth, were 
shame and scandal to the neighbourhood. 
“ I am to take a child,” said the poor woman, 
“ and train it up in the right way. Will you 
asJc Bill Skulk for leave to adopt one of his 
boys ?” — “ Certainly, my dear,” said the hus- 
band, wlio did not like the kind of son suggested, 
but employed the tact of a domestic Metter- 
nich, and, wliat is better far, the courtesy of a 
true gentleman towards his wife ; “ certainly 
I will do as you wish, but had you not better 
think it over and ask the Lord again, for it 
may be some other child, and not one of Bill 
Skulk’s boys, that we are to take.” The 
wifi took time to reflect and pray. Vciy 
soon afterwards a narrow -weaver died, 
leaving an innocent child utterly desolate and 
destitute. “Jfow,” said the wife, “1 know, 
John, wliom the Lord calls on us to help.” 
They took the orphan to their home, and were 
a fat her and a mother to it. 

I go back unwillingly to the actual spec- 
tacle of want, but the reader shall be shocked 
with few more words about if. In such a 
case as this few words may suffice to ])egei 
many sympathetic deeds. 

I saw a shoemaker in a room destitute of 
himiti>re w^atching the hungry faces of two 
children. H c possessed nothing but his tools, 
and there was no work to be done with them. 
There are three hundred small shoemakers 
now in the workhouse, and thousands of 
journeymen out of employ. There is an 
exphrt trade, I believe, of slop goods arrested 
by the war. Bo that as it pif^y, I saw this 
man standing in his empty room, wan, un- 
shaven, with no other clothes than a few 
rags pinned or knotted in an uncouth way 
about bis person. A cruel mockery of bed 
was in We comer, a little straw — it will not 
be believed how little — assuredly, for the bed 
of husband, wife, and children, during a six 
weeks* intense frost, not more than as much 
straw 0(8 would stuff an ordinary footstool. 
One hand wcruld suffice to collect and lift it 
ah. A lump of salt ivas all the food in his 
possession. 

I saw the homo of a bricklayer, who, when 
ho has work, earns thirty shillings a week, 
and lives with a wife and nine children in two 
rooms. We passed through the first room. 

. from which everything hadlieen taken to get 
bread. We went into the second room, and 
found that #]so stripped. There remained 
only two chairs, that were nCt chairs, and 
had been left simply because they were worth- 


lesa They had lost their seats, but one or 
two sticks laid across tW fram^ework made It 
possible to use them. In ond such chair the 
wife sat with a naked baby On her lap, her 
own arms bare. Her gown had gone for 
bread, her chemise, and the last things sold 
were her shoes. There was a rag that covered 
a small portion of the baby— two months old 
— the rest of its body the mother did her 
best cover with what little dressing 
decency forced her to retain about herseln 
Eight other children crowded round some 
dying embers. Their distress was the more 
pitiful to see because the woman had refine- 
ment in her features, was gentle and uncom- 
plaining in her speech, and the condition of 
the children showed that they had [yeceived 
fiom her careful nurture. They were all 

oung, all bearing their privations with the 

eautiful simplicity that belongs only to chil- 
dren. A little boy with n round head and 
flaxen locks planted himself before one of us, 
and fixed his wondering blue eyes upon the 
stranger’s face — unconscious of the sorrows 
of his home — not stirring foot or changing 
for an instant the direction of his gaze untu 
the marvel had departed. I think these 
children were not very conscious of privation. 
It was impossible to look from their well- 
rounded forms to the thin face of the mother 
witliout feeling that for them all saciificc was 
made. 1 did not see the husband, but was 
told that he was true and earnest like his 
wife. The lied here was a small heap of the 
ends of rushes in a corner of the room. 

“ How do you manage of a night ? ” 

“ Those rush ends make a very soft bed. 
They were in a piece of ticking, but we had 
to sell the tick. The children sleep there. 
My husband and I sit up on the chaii's.” 

Surely there are many beds of down less 
enviable than those two chairs, upon which 
sitting must have been a sort of torture to 
the body. In the dark room penetrated by 
the bitter frost husband and wife, thinly clad, 
sat nightly side by side, that they might 
leave the little nest of rushies to their chil- 
dren. 

T shall recal no more of these cases. In 
no district of England was the misery occa- 
sioned by the late Jrost so complete as in some 
parts of London ; in no place was the dis- 
tress boi'Ue with such complete tranquillity. 
Not only were nearly all men labourmg out 
of doors deprived of their resources, but the 
weavers have no spring trade to prepare for— 
in war times there will be few gaieties to bring 
rich dresses into use, and many who would 
wear them have been by the war thrown 
ill to mourning. There are no orders for spring 
novelties, and weavers, therefore, suffer. In 
one whole district visited by us there was no 
breach in the distress, the difference between 
one house and that next to it was only in' the 
degree of destitution borne by those within. 

What can be done! 'The workhouse pro- 
vided for the parish to which this district 
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iH^Uciilated to ]ii0lAf^0iglit hundred 
peopl^ iMKt w^cmtainedf^ikirtieien hundred at 
the thne of urhicih I t^ik. To lessen an 
enoitiQioua burden uppn i^tepayers the work- 
house rules are 6 tn<^land no sane inan would 
consider it a remedy for that great hitch in 
our social system which proouces such a 
population as^that here described, to build 
more workhouses and fill them with more 
poor. Benevolent relief, though it provides 
no remedy^ saves many a day’s hunger and 
preserves many a life. 

But for the remedy which lies in the cor- 
rection of not one or two but twenty social 
errors, we must look elsewhere. Honourable 
gentlemen have for some time been pledged 
to provide two such corrections, but have 
not redeemed their pledges. The Law of 
Settlement still compels poor men’s commu- 
nities to sta^ate, and practically denies to 
thousands who cannot live in one place the 
right of going to some other place in search 
of better fate. The Law of Partnership still 
denies to poor men the right of clubbing their 
small means together in a prudent way, and 
helping one another to success wliere they 
now fail because they are too feeble to work 
singly. The amendment of these bad social 
regulations will not convert a pauper neigh- 
bourhood into a Paradise, but it will be at least 
a stiiTing forward in the right direction. 
There is a great deal more to be consideied 
and a great defd more to be done. Wholesome 
dwediugs must be furnished, children must 
be taught. We talk about these things, and 
have been talking for generations. Fairly 
considering what is here partly shown, 
the real urgency of the matter, could we not 
feel justifi^ in parting with a little of our 
oiatory for the sake of a more needful thing, 
some vigorous, true-hearted action? Mean- 
while we wait, and wait, and wish good speed 
to the time when Lords and Gentlemen, 

** Who act the God among external things, 

To bind, on apt auggestiCn, or unbmd,” 
shall have heard enough of their own thunder. 

A SET OF ODD FELLOWS. 

Pygmies and Polyphemes, by many a name, 

CeAtauis and Satyis, and sdich shapes as haunt 

Wet clefts,— ^and lumps ncitbci alive nor dead, 
Dog>he:u.cd, bosotn^cyed, and bird footed. 

Shelley 'a Witch of Atlas. 

From the earliest ages, the minds of men ap- 
^pear to have beAu haunted by ideas of anoma- 
, luus creatures sWarming in earth, air, and sea ; 

aome. of them mysterious combinations of 
^ £ftxuiliar forms — others, vague and undefin- 
able as the shifting phantoms seen at evening 
the clouds. Indeed, Nature herself b»8i 
ptouipted aUd almost, justified such Ikucle^ ; 

^ Ibr It would be difficult to 8ur|:)aBS in strange 
faiitoatiu' ugliness some of the reptiles and 
piariuo auiinals which we*lRnow to exist, and 
to be'x^produced fi*om g^nexation to genera- 


I tion. Spenser* ih that romuutic and t^ful 
journey cif Sir Guyon and the Palmer to 
the Bower of Bliss in the Faery Queeue, 
speaks of the sea-monsteint which the travellers 
encounter as being terrible enough even to 
appal the power that created them, t 

f Moit ugly Bbapet and boiiible aspects, 

Such as Dame NaUire Belfe mote feare to sec. 

Or shame, that ever should so fuwle defects 
From her most cunning hand escaped bee . 

All dreadful! pourtraits of deforxuitce. 

And he adds : 

No wonder if these did the knight aj^pall; 

For all that here on earth we dreadttill hold 
Be but as bugs to fearen babes withall, 

GompaiM to the creatures in the sea's entrh.ll. 

These sickening distortions (as they upjiear 
to us) of organic life, occasionally beneld in 
rapid and fearful glimpses by mariners— as 
well as the slimy and torpid creatures crawl- 
ing in the mud of ditches and damp places, 
from which they are scarcely distinguishable 
in member, joint, or limb, and the terrible 
quadrupeds to be found in many parts of 
Asia and Afrli^ — would naturally suggest, 
even to the minds of the wisest, in an age 
when men were more inclined to speculate on 
abstract theories than to investigate facts, the 
notion of appalling departures Irom the ordi- 
nary course of Nature ; such as accidental 
combinations of incongruous forms, or hideous 
and purposeless phenomena, starting into life 
under some malign influence. 

It is curious to observe that, in early times, 
all nations had a tendency to people countries 
remote from them with anomalous shapes, as 
well as other prodigies. Thus Plutarch, in 
.commencing his Lives, says that he could, if 
he pleased, speak of stranger and more an- 
cient things : — ^Like as the liistoriographers, 
which do set forth the description of the eailih 
in figure, are wont to place in the lowermost 
part of their mappes the iarre distant regions 
unkuowne unto them, and to make in the 
margent such like notes and reasons as 
these ; Beyond these countries are nothing 
but deepe dry sands without water, full of 
fowle ill - favoured venimous beksts, or 
much mudde unnavigable, or Scythia for- 
saken for cold, or else the sea frosen with ice. 
The Greeks were among the most distin- 
guished in this kind of romancing. Arabia 
was with them chiefly noted M]the native 
country of the mystica!^ Phesnix. Ethiopia 
was the laud of Pygmies, of gods, and of god- 
like men. And with what indescribable and 
dream-Uko presentments (such as those which 
glare and lighten over the enchanted island 
of Prospero) did they not make awful the far- 
removed interiors of India, Scythia, and 
Africa ! j « 

All the monstrous forms 
’Twixt Atri6i and Ind, ^ 

says the Elder Brother, m Comus. Iiii the 
childhood of society, as in the childhood of the 
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individxksiil, remoteness always allied to 
myatery and woiBerk Neither child-estate 
can understand ^the msihility of auy of the 
common-planes of daily life being repeated in 
the shadowy reginneidar^off) wmch it is sup- 
posed must be lulling abodes of rest and plea- 
sure, or else the haunt of startlrng contradio- 
tioBB to our sense of proportion and fitness. 
Thus, the Elysian fields were islands of the 
distant, boundless, and legend-haunted At- 
lantic, beyond the limits of the known world; 
and Tartarus, or Hell, was in Spain — a 
country of which the ancient Greeks were 
very ignorant. To the Persians and Arabians, 
the gloomy and desert mountains of Caucasus 
are rendered sacred by the belief that they 
are inhabited by Genii and the ghosts of Pre- 
Adamite Sultans ; and when our early Euro- 
pean travellers first entered the marvellous 
lands of the East, they saw, or dreamed they 
saw, all the hobgoblins and uncouth animals 
which they hud.read of in the pages of Hero- 
, dotus, Pliny, Philostratus (the biographer of 
A])ollouius of 'J’yana), and other ancient 
writers. 

Cliirnoeras and Anomalies have been fre- 
quently introduced into modern poetry, though 
almost entiiely derived from ancient tradi- 
tions. The first of all, however, — Caliban 
and the half-l\uman shapes of the Tempest, 
appealing and disappearing like monstrous 
visions, with dreary mutterings ami stu-j 
pendouH sounds — -have in them tlie true sjiirit 
of the wild and shadowy North, superaiided 
to the physical horror of the Greek defor- 
mities. One great superiority of Gothic 
poetry apd fable over classic, in such matters 
a.s tiiese, is the finer sense of spirituality 
which pervades it. Soniethiug beyond the 
mere outline and substance is always implied. 
A vagueness and a darkness, haunted by we 
know not what, brood over, and enfold as 
with an atmosphere, the most extravagant 
creations. The apparitions in the Temjiest, 
for instance, are not simply terrible or beau- 
tiful in fgrm, according to their respective 
natures ; but are cgutiiiually prompting a 
finer, subtler, and more profound terror or 
beauty than can be conveyed by any mere 
superficial appearance. They move before a 
sky of fluctuating suggestions and cloud-like 
hints ; they issue out of abysses that are their 
native homes, and carry with them an air of 
primeval mystery and wonder, that dilates 
and glides away before the mind that attempts 
to grasp it ; they are psychologically true to 
the aspects they present. Ihe incarnations 
of the Greeks were more statuesque, definite, 
and fixed. Their religion, except in the in- 
terpretation of Plato and a fey others — was 
material, rather than spiritual ; and (if we 
are not pushing the matter t^o far) their clear 
and crystal climate, showing distant as well 
as close objects in all their sharpness of out- 
line, may have encouraged a similar keenly- 
defined and marmoreal character in their 
genius. Our climate, on the contrary, casts a 


sort of veil ev^n over femiliar things^ and 
throws the mind m upoin itself, forcing it to 
contemplate the riddle of its own existence. 

In A* recent number of Household Words* 
we quoted a passage from Stowe, which 
appears to have suggested to Shakespeare the 
idea of Syoorax, Caliban, and the other mon- 
sters of the Tempest ; but, according to some 
commentators, he was indebted in this parti- 
cular to Sylvester Jourdan’s account of the 
discovery of the Bermudas. These islands, 
from the dreadful storms which were continu- 
ally raging round them, and perhaps from 
their far outlying in the longly sea, as well as 
from the barren and deserted character of the 
coasts, were supposed to be enchanted, and to 
be under the especial patronage of the Devil, 
after whom, indeed, they were sometimes 
named ; and it is related that when Sir George 
Somers was wrecked here in the reign of 
James tJie First, a sea-monster^ having some 
affinity to a man, had the courtesy to present 
himself. Pomponius Mela mentions a race 
of Africans called Blemraii, who, being with- 
out heads, had their eyes and mouth in their 
bi^asts. Shakespeare was probably acquainted 
with this fiction, and thus derived a sugges- 
tion which he has embodied in the remark of 
Gonzalo, after the disappearance of the 
strange shapes which carry m the banquet : — 

When wo were boy», 

Who would believe ihnt there were mountnineerA 
Dcw-lapp’d like bulls, whose throats had lionging at 
them 

Wallets ot flesh ? or that there were such men 
Whose heads stood in their breasts? 

Act iii. sc. 3. 

Othello, also, speaks of 

• 

Men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 

Act. i sc. 3. 

Malone seems to think that Shakespeai’e 
derived his knowledge of these phenomena 
I from Sir Walter Ealeigh, who gives an ac- 
count of them ill his Description of Guiana — 
a book, says the commentator, that, witliout 
j doubt, Shakespeare had read. ' St. Augustine 
testifies to the existence of the same hobgob- 
lins in Ethiopia. In his thirty-third swmon, 
entitled To his Brothers in the Desert, he 
says : — I was already Bishop of Hippo when 
I went into Ethiopia, with some servants of 
Christ, to preach the Gospel there. We saw 
in this country many men and women without 
heads, who had two large eyes in their 
chests. If the bishop stayed long in tUs 
surprising land, a man with an ordinary 
cranium must have been as much a matter of 
wonder to him as the contrary was at first 
An Eastern sorcerer, of the name of Setteiab, 
is recorded to have had his head in his bosom, 
and to have otherwise departed from the 
charaeteristicB of humanity to an extent, anrl 
in a manner truly ghastly, though dashed 

* See A Bclentifio Figment, vol. x. p. 4g8. 
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'the Ittdiorotia. H« h$A oo Wei at aU 
'M, kis excipt in Igtikiifetll, imd at the 

6f to ^ttgera« He e^^lotld neither stand 
nor int npri^t, unless swoiteii with^ 

anger ; and his body wiui^so pliant that, if it 
was deeired to move him frdm one place to 
, anothtiTf be was folded up like a garment ; 
alter wrbich^ before be Oould be consulted, it 
was necessaiy to roll bim baokward and 
forward on the floor 

PoRiponins Mela mentions another race of 
African prodigies called JEgypani, who were 
human aboire the waist and goatifi^ below it, 
wHs kind of satyrs. Well might the poet 
talk of. 

All monsters which hot Africke forth doth send 

’Twfrt I^ilus, Atlas, and the eouthern cape. 

JpAikTAx's Tasso. 

But modern B]>eculation has been here, as 
everywhere else, dkenchanting our magic 
regions, and showing all their wonders to be 
litend facts escaggerated. Satyrs were ba- 
boons or apes ; and the gentlemen with their 
eyes and mouths in their breasts, were simply 
a race of high-shouldered, short- necked indi- 
viduals, with heads proportionably depi'cssed, 
and partly concealed by their shoulders and 
their long thick hair. Readers of the Tem- 
pest, however, will not suffer so matter-of-fact 
an explanation to enter those far-off marvel- 
lous islands, where the very earth is startled 
into strange life by the ceaseless thunders 
that surge over it. 

Etliiopia, according to Pliny, not only pro- 
duced pigmies, but also a race of people with- 
out any noses — ^having perfectly plain and 
flat visages ; another without lips ; and a 
third toflgueless. Those who were minus the 
nasal organ were probably negroes, in whom 
that feature is never prominent, Bion testi- 
fies to the existence of a nation called Nigiaj, 
whose king had but one eye to bless himself 
with ; winch may have been intended as a 
covert satire uiwn the semi-bliuduess fre- 
quently attributed, by the unbelieving, to 
the kingly oflice. It does not appear that 
the subjects of his Polyphemio majesty were 
at all deticient in their visual powers ; but a 
moiety of what they possessed in full seems 
I to have been the chief prerogative of the head 
of their army, law, and ehmob, aud probably 
one of the evidences of Ids 'divine right. 
Btbiopia also produces the Troglodytes, or 
cave-dwellers, who are the Iswiftedt-footed of 
2kU men, aud who feed upon serpents, lizards, 
and other reptiles. They speak a language 
lito no other, says Herodotus, but screech 
f like tots. 

' however, as Africa was in the pro- 

duction of marvels, it must yield to ludia. | 
^tomany centuries that remote ]*egloa ^as 
f td a land of enchantment and 

. Whatever was most fautastio, most 
pod^eutous^ most rich and strange, moat 

* Bee Stotls ShMivy toworiU the Hittoiv Arabia. 


i^jgeou^ or moat vieiotL^Hke, tod ttora its 
I natural and }oug-ubidiDg iftome. The moun^ 
tains, rivers, and teas &at bbund the^texvi^ 
tory of 'Itho Hindus, Were to the western 
nations like the taiismanie rfroles of a magi- 
cian, holding within themselves all the vast- 
ness of the preteimatural world. Apollonius 
of '[jfyana, dimatisfled with any less prodigious 
limitation to such a domain of prodigies, has 
surrounded India with a zone of iutertangled 
dragons. But the very facts that had been 
ascertained concerning the country, helped to 
encoumge that overshadowing faith in the 
marvellous in which Europeans were disposed 
to regard it. The spirit of an awful antiquity 
seemed to dwell there like a visible presence. 
The people themselves apj>eared priestlike, 
and familiar with mysteries and the remote, 
origin of things. Little being known of tlieir 
daily life, the wildest sliapes of the imagina- 
tion did not meet with any abrupt contradic- 
tious, which might have made them simply 
ludicrous, but seemed to walk within a sphere 
of wonder, peculiar to themselves, and uuin- 
vaded by the outer world. For, until com- 
paratively recent times, this land of marvels 
was rarely entered by western visitors ; and 
fiction was left to luxiiriate'^undisturbcd, in 
rich and heavy overgrowth. 

Succes'^ive generations of travellers and 
geographical writers, from Ctesias down to 
Sir John Mandeville, have coucured in filling 
India with bewildering phantasms. This has 
been in some measure accounted for by a 
recent writer, who remarks that Ctesias 
appears to have taken sculptured symbols for 
the j’epresentation of real existing creatures ; 
all the anomalies described by him being 
still found represented on the walls of the 
pagodas or temples, as types of the Hindu 
mythology. It would be tedious to mention 
all the monstrous shapes that were the com- 
moQ-plaocs aud Ihmiliar things of the lauds 
beyond the Indus ; but these are some of the 
most remarkable Men and women with 
dogs’ heads, who, says Mandeville, be right 
fierce, aud talk not as other men, but bark as 
dogs ; men with only one leg, warranted 
the some authority to be light nimble and 
fast to go, by leaping and bopping with tto 
one leg ; o&ers whose ears reached to the 
ground f others with their feet r^ersed ; 
pigmies (for these were supposed to exist in 
India as well as in Ethiopia) ; the dreadful 
beast mantichora (of whom more presently ) ; 
dragons, grifiius, and four-footed birds as 

• In the fourth book (eanto Beren) of the Faety 
Queene. we have s wild mau of the woods, whose ears 
reach down to hia waist— 

More great than th* eares of elephants by Indus* flood. 
It is remarkable that the whole description of this 
monster resembles that given of the one-eyed ogre in the 
thud voysge of Slsilm the BoUoK'i of whom it is said: 
ihs aare-teetli were veiy long ohd shaip, and stood out 
of his mouth, which was os deep os that of a horse ; hie 
upper lip hung down upon his breast ; his ears rewatnbled 
thito ot ani elephant* and ooveged his shoulders ; and 
nails were ns long and crookod as the talons Of the 
gr^estbito. 



Urge aB wolvda; T|iere is ako ;a peo|>le of I of Uith. The philow^kifidjc^g Apad ei'jsdep''?^ 
Inaia oailed Astomi^ 'v^ho dwell aWut the weeoe'aild Alexajtidria had beeanong e&ti^et,; 
fomutains oi Gaogeii) hairy all over Ilka the Chunch ii^terpretatioxis , of (^ristlaxdty 
the dawn that grows [on leaves of trees: had ofvatted a larger, bat ioaore vague atid 
they are likewise said to have no months* shadowy^ world ; and the modern habits of 
Pliny places them in India ; and others, with enquiry and ratio^pation had commenced, 
more probability in the ' heart of Africke. Mandeville, thereiore, lived at the right tinpe 
The original of this fable about them is derived for turning geo^aphy into romance ; fmd he 
from a custom of certain Africans beyond has not omitted to do so. One reads the 
Senega, a branch of the river Niger. These voyages of this great wit, says the Taller 
people, counting it a disgrace to show their (No. >254), with as much astonishment as the 
faces, gave occasion to others to say they had travek of Ulysses in Homer, or of the Bed- 
no mouths. Cross Knight in Spenser. All is enchanted 

Ml'. M^Parlane, in his amusing Eomranoe of ground and fairy>l^d. 

Travel in the East, gives an account of an It is not to be expected that a man like 
illuminated manuscript copy of Mandeville’s Apollonius of Tyana oould travel into India 
works preserved in the British Museum, in without seeing many marvels and prodigies, 
which the artist has vied with the author in He hears, however, of some more wondrous 
tht^ production of the most astounding forms, still, which he has not the good luck to behold 
Here, says Mr. M'Farlane, sprawls a Cali- with his own eyes, and to which his biographer, 
ban sort of Ethiopian ; he is lying on his back Philostratus, thinks entire credit should not 
under a scorching suii ; he has only one leg, be given, nor yet altogether withheld, though 
and that is up in the air ; but the foot of that the Indian sage J archas repudiates all know- 
leg is so long and so broad that it serves to ledge of them. Nevertheless, Philostratus 
shade botli body and head from its burning conceives it necessary to describe them in 
rays. [ Pliny mentions a race of men called full. Among these, is the half-human beast 
Sciapodes, on account of their sheltering martichora — or mauticliora, as Pliny has it — 
theniselvea under this singular kind of urn- which is of the number bf quadrupeds, has 
brella ; and Apollonius of Tyaiia heard of, a head lilce a man’s, is as large as a lion, with 
but did not see them when he was in India.] a tail from which bristles grow of the length 
Here again we have the lively effigies of a of a cubit, all as sharp as prickles, which it 
man with a projecting upper lip, which looks shoots forth like so many arrows against its 
like the truncated trunk of an elephant, pursuers. — (Life of Apollonius, book iii., 
covering and totally concealing mouth, chin, chap. 45.) A further account of this tremen- 
and neck. Here are men and women without dous monster is to be found in Pliny’s 
any head at all, but with eyes in their chests, Natural History, book viii., chap. 21 ; but, 
and ga.s]iing, semi-lunar mouths in the front for a concentration of all imaginable and 
of their bellies. And here our artist gives unimaginable horrors, take the following 
us a p ctiire of men that have beards as it rapid definition of him from Plorio’s Italian 
were cats’ tails. He paints us green-faced Dictionary: — A wild beast in China and 
people, and blue-faced people ; but that which India, with three ranks of teeth, cloven-footed, 
surpassed his art was to give the transition face and ears like a mau, bodied like a lion, 
stage of a people, described by his author, with a sting in his tail as a scorpion, a voice 
who change from red to black. As we pass sounding like a flute and trumpet together ; 
from human form divine to the brute crea- and covets much to feed on man’s flesh, 
tion, we And our limner or author still more There is something in the style of this passage 
inventive. The hippopotamus is turned into like the matter-of-fact description' of an ordi- 
a centaur and cannibal ; for. In the king- nary runaway culprit, or of the person re- 
dom of Bactria be ypotaims that dwell some- ferred to in a continental passpoit ; y^t what 
tunes on land and sometimes in water ; and a fearful idea does it give one of this manv- 
are half man and half horse, and do feed on natured mystery of a beast, who, notwith- 
men when they can get them. standing his ghostly and incongruous features, 

It is but fiiir to Sir John Mandeville to has a voice that speaks in music ! An anoma- 
observe with Mr. MTarlane that he does not lous creature always derives additional horror 
pretend to have seen with his own eyes all the fi’C«n having a'resemblanee to humanity : biit 
marvels he relates ; but, in many cases, only the fluty-trumprt voice of the naantichora 
repeats information communicated to him by has something in it almost pathetic and reoou- 
men upon whose veracity he thought he could cUing. It makes us think that, perhaps, after 
rely. He seems also to have derived much of all, he has a touch of humanity within him, 
his fabulous matter from Tliny and other as well as in his exterior aspect ; that he has 
Eoman and Greek writers ; besides which, it been jostled and huddled, by some grim mis- 
appears that great lilierties have been taken take, into his irreccmcileable and self-contra- 
wHh his tex^ both in the MS. copies and in diotory form ; that he is fozned by the same 
the printed editions of his travels. There tremendous fate into acts of cruelty ^and 
can be little doubt, however, that Sir John’s blooily longings for which be has an inward 
faith, like that of all his contemporaries, was loathings and that, Between his sauguiiujry 
large and trusting. It was essentially an age fits, he solaces hims^ ^rith sweet sad tones of 
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to teiiite into deserts 
9 till ^|MitO€8, tliis thine, sniitten with 
sham^ and horror of himself, and there, out 
of the dreadful human mouth, people the 
loneliiiess with sounds of lamentation and 
' r^mbrse i Has he a yearning to be altogether 
human, inextiioaMy blended and incoi*porated 

S e contradictions in- dreams) with a shud- 
ing appetite for human blood 1 Perhaps 
to is an allegory of those strange anomalies 
of men in whose natures the bestial and the 
divine are perpetually struggling for mastery. 

It has been thought — and with great ap- 
peainnoe of probability — that the mantichora 
IS a poetical exaggeration of the hyena, the 
face of which animal has a certain ghastly 
resemblance to humanity, especially when it 
is grinning. The peculiar sound like laughter, | 
for which it is celebrated, would also encourage 
the growth of the fiction. Spenser (in book 
iii.j^c. 7, of the Faery Queene) thus describes 
an anomalous beast, which he compares to an 
hyena : — 

Eftsoooefi out of her hidden cave she cold 
■An hideous beast of hornble aspect, 

That could the stoutest corage liavo appald ; I 

Monstrous, nii8hapt,«and all his back was spoct 
With thousand spots of colours queint elect 
Thereto so swifte, that it all beasts did pas 
Like never yet did living ele detect , 

But likcBt it to an hyena was, 

Tliat feeds on Momon*s flesh, as others feede on gras. 

The designation man-tegar, or man-tiger, 
applied to a species of ape, has been derived 
from a misinterpretation of the meaning of 
the word mantichoia. 

Another explanation of this fable is sug- 
gested by the alleged fact that, in the northern 
p.'irts ot India (as the readers of Household 
Words have already been made aware), 
wolves have been known to carry off liuman 
children — some of whom have been suckled 
and reared by the females, and have been 
subsequently discovered horribly degenerated 
into a kind of Vild beasts. If this pheno- 
menon be true, it brings our childhood’s story 
of Orson, as well as the classical tradition of 
Bomulus and Remus, within the bounds of 
possibility. 

Fable also tells us of a bird with a human 
countenance and cannibal tendencies, which 
dies of horror of itself. Fuller, the Church 
historian, thdls finely alludes to this awful 
creature : — I have reail of a, bird which hath 
a'&ce like, and yet will prey upon, a man ; 
vfho, coming to the water to drink, and finding 
there, by reflection, that lie had killed one 
».2ike him sell pineth away by degrees and 
never * afterwards enjoyeth itself. Lamb, 

« after Noting this passage in his Essays, re- 
'mark^ I do not know where TSiller read 
4f bird ; but a more awful and affecting 
atory in Natural History, or rather Id thsA 
fabulous Natural History where poets and 
mythpldgkitfl found the phoenix and the 
unicorui'aiid ofstor strange fowl, is nowhere 


eiitant. It is a fable which Sir Thomas Browne* 
if he had heard of it, would liave exploded 
among his Vulgar Errors; but the delight 
he would have taken in the discussing of its 
probabilities would have shown that the truth 
of the fact, though the avowed object of his 
search, was uot so much the motive which 
put him upon the investigation, as those )iid- 
den affinities and poetical analogies — those 
essential verities in the application of strange 
fable — which made him linger with such 
reluctant delay among the last fading lights 
of popular tradition, and not seldom to con- 
jure up a supeistition, that had been long 
extinct, from its dusty grave, to inter it him- 
self with greater ceremonies and solemnities 
of burial. This subtle piece of criticism 
should be borne in mind by the reader. 
Fiction is often the symbol of those percep-* 
tions beyond thought which dwell in the 
remote solitudes of the soul. 

Scythia, as well as Africa and India, was 
celebrated among the ancients lor its mon- 
strous productions. This country was per- 
haps Jess known to the Greeks a^d Romans 
than any other, of the existence of 'which 
they were at all aware; and the imtigination 
would therefore imtiually inn liot with 
regard to it. Even the grave and judicious 
Herodotus tell us of the one-eyed Arimas- 
pians, who steal gold from the jealous guar- 
dianship of gigantic griffins (see book iii, 
chap. 116) ; a tiadition which furnished 
Milton with a grand simile in the second 
book of Paiadise Lost, To vindicate his 
veracity, the historian concludes his account 
by an assurance that he does uot believe 
“ that men are born with one eye, and yet in 
other respects resemble the rest of inaukind. 
However,” he adds, as though desirous that 
the qase should be stated fairly on both bides, 
“ the extremities of the world seem to sur- 
round and enclose the rest of the earth, and 
to possess those productions which we ac- 
count most excellent and rare.” The one 
eye of the Arimaspians has been said to mean 
nothing more than that they closed one eye 
when shooting with the how. 

iHerodotus also speaks of men who are 
naturally bald all their lives, from their birth 
to their death ; of a race of mountaineers 
with goats’ feet (which “ to me,” he says, “ is 
incredible ”) ; of men who sleep six months 
at a time (“ but this I do not at all admit ”) ; 
and of others who can at their pleasure turn 
themselves into wolves, and with equal ease 
resume their natural shape. There was also 
a Scythian race, called Pauoti, whose ears 
covered their whole bodies ; and one of the 
chief kings of the country, whose name was 
Scythes (whence Scythia), was half a man 
and half a serpent. According to Herodotns, 
he waa a son of Hercules, by a half human, 
half-snaky mother. 

' Of the well-known monsters of classic 
fable, Gorgons, Hydras, Centaurs, the Sphinx, 
the Chimmra (properly so colled), the Mino- 
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taur, the dog Ceifberue, and othera^ it will be With dreadfull noise and Mlow xombWag rore ' 

uimeeeiteary here to ep^k, since all are Came rushing, in the fouaywes enreW. „ / 

acquainted with them ; but we should not be Book ii. o. 12.^ 

diechargihg our task fitly, were we to omit . ^ ^ 

glancing at the fearful progeny of i lie sea,-^ What a passionate eamestiUNl^ as though 
of the ^ great abyss of waters,’* which Milton the writer hi^ bwn really Soa*'^d with 
emphatically calls. ** the monstrous world.” own imagination, is there in th^ aboverepe- 
We have observea, at the commencement of tition of the word thousand ! *’ 
this paper, that many of the animals really Glaus Magnus, Archbishop of Upaaly ‘ in i 
existing in the ocean, appeal* to our human Sweden, who lived iu the sixteenth centuiy, 
perceptions more like the result of some acci- is one of the chief authorities in support oi 
dental combination of matter than the har- the wild stories which were once in clrcula- 
moniotis creations of an all-wise Providence, lation respecting searmonsiers. He tells us of 
There is something shudderingly horrible and a species of fish seen on the'coast of Norway, 
dreary in the aspect of ffor instance) the sea- whose eyes, which are eight or ten cubits iu 
devil, with its batdike wings— the hippo- circumference, ^appear, when glaring upward 
campus, half horsy and half serfjentine — the from the black cliasmy wateiMleptbs, like red | 
orbis, a mere lump of flesh joined to a tail and fiery lamps; of the “whirlpool,” or 
and fins — the toad-fish, with a face like a prister, who is “ two hundred cubits long, and : 
shattered human visage occupying nearly the very cruel,”— who amuses himself by up- 1 
A^l]ole body, — and many others. Wo fancy setting ships, which he securely fastens by 
that we can see in the eyes of some of these entangling them in the windings of his long 
bewildering shapes, a sense of the wciglit and tail, and wlio is most readily put to flight by 
loneliness of the eternal waters. Tins, ii is the sound of a trumpet of war, cannon-balls 
true, is but the transference to them of our being utterly inetfective ; of a sea-serpent 
OWE earthly sensations ; for the dwellers in (resembling that astounding phantom of the 
the deep are doubtless as h^py in their deep of which we have heard so much lately) 
element as we arc in ours. But we have no who goes ashore on clear summer nights, to 
means of sympathising with creatures whose regale himself on calves, lambs, and hogs, 
lives are so totally distinct from humanity; and who “puts up his head like a pillar, and 
who seem to have no home, no abiding-place, catcheth away men ” from off the decks of 
DO nest, no haven for repose and love, nothing ships ; and of other marvels tqo numerous to 
beside the vastness, and the solitude, and the mention. But wo are, even yet, so imper- 
weltering of the ancient sea. fectly acquainted with the multiform vitality 

Fantastic, however, as Nature herself has of the ocean, that we must take care we are 
been in this part of her domain, Superstition not treading unawares upon the remote twi- 
has surpassed her. Poetry, also, has not light boundaries of fact. Are scientific en- 
fbrgotten her divine mission to create. Bo- quirers yet sure that those strangely vaiiish- 
mauce has been out upon the pathless waters, ing islands, which at times appear and disap- i 
and bi ought back news of its inhabitants, pear in the solitary northern seas, are not the 
mingling facts with fancies. And Investiga- prominent parts of some stupendous kraken ? 
tion itself, in its early days, has babbled to Sindbad, in his First Voyage, beholds cer- 
the world of prodigies within the ocean tain “ fishes about a cubit iu length, that had 
depths as strange and appalling as any with- heads like owls ; ’* and a commentator ou the 
in the limits of acknowledged Fable. Arabian Nights, says, that Martini (a 

We have already quoted a passage from Jesuit of the seventeenth century, who re- 
the Faery Queeno, touching sea-monsters ; sided many vears in China) “ mentions fislies 
but the catalogue which the poet goes on to with bird*8 uices in the China seas.** In his 
mve us, is so fearfully fine, ana is such a con- Third Voyage the Arabian Ulysses perceived 
densed cyclopeedia of fabulous marine zoology, near, one of the oriental islands, “ a fish which 
that we caniiot forbear appending it looked like a cow, and gave milk,” and the 

skin of which was “ so hard that they usually 
Spring-headed hydres, and aea-Bhouldering whales ; made bucklero dt it.** He also saw in the 

Great whirlpools, which all fishes make to flee; game locality, a sea-monster “ which had the 

Bright scolopendraes, aimd with silver scales ; shape and colour of a camel.” But th^sd are 

Mighty mouoceros, with immeasured tayles; nothing in comp^ison with a fish seen by 

The dreadfull fish that hath deserved the name our English mariner, Philip Qu^ll, off the 

Of Death, and like him lookes in dreadfull hew ; Coast of his desert island. This phenomenon^ 

The griesiy wassennan, that makds his game which, in its incongruous components, some- 

The flying shijM with swiftnes to pursew ; what resembles the mantichora, is described as 

The horrible sea-satire, that doth shew a form without likeness, and yet comparable 

His fearefuU face in time of greatest storme ; to the most terrible part of every frightful 

Hugo ziffins, whom mariners eschew creature : a large head, resembling tj^t of a 

No lesBo thaw rockei, as travcUors informs ^ bearing three pair of horns, one pair 

And greedy rosmurmes, with visages deforme. upright like that of mi antelope, another pair 

All these, and thousand thousands many more, like a wild goat’s, two more bending back- 

And more defimued monsters thousand fold, wards ; its tace ariUed. sdl round with darts 
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; VAst ^ireBk 6y^ sparkling 
a A<^6^ ; its nose like 
6&Arliug : the mouth of 
l3ie teeth Of panther ; the fences 
tinsks of a *wild boar ; 
like « gtet, with claws like an 
bodied aa|d ^ered with sheik like 
4 Ainocerosj «nd the colour of a crooo- 
, 

We do not know <3^ more than <on6 mging , 
dsh, nnd thfifc k the individual who was cele- 
brated in one nf Master AutolTCos's ballads, 
and who , "appeared upon the eoast, on 
Wodmesday, the fourscore of April, forty 
&oasaftd fathom above water, and sut^ this 
bslUd against thehard hearts of maids. It was 
tihought she was a woman, and was turned 
into a cold isii, for she would not exchange 
flesh with cue that loved her. The ballad is 
very pitiful, and as true,’* (Winter’s Tale, 
Act fourth^ Scene third.) Tne "truth” of 
this narration, it appears, was attested by 
iiifitiees' handB.” besides a host of less 


pie. Shortly after sunrise, the civil and mili- 
tary authoiities of the place met in full dress 
at the pifblio office of their chief offioisl At 
a Si^'en sigaMd, the prooeseion moved; the 
offieers in their sedans, servants on fooi^ 
every man placed aoeorJing to his rank. The 
apfO'oach of thashow towards the temple was ^ 
animunoed by gongs and the shouts of runnexs 
calling on &e publio to keep silence and 
retire. A salvo of three popguns announced 
the arrival of the company at the gates of the 
great hall that had alre^y been duly deco- 
rated for the occasicsi. After the officers 
had left their aeda&s, the master of cere- 
monies ordered them first to stand up, each 
in hk own place^ and then to kneel three 
times ; bowing their heads nine times, their 
bodies dii'ect^, towards Peking, the resi- 
deuce of the emperor, and beme a Bmai!L;^k 
tablet tliat bore an inscription in honour 
his long-lived majesty. They were 
called upon to rise retire into a sJKl i 
chamber : where tea and refreshments w^a 


worshipfiii witosaseB. The moat extraordi- 
I nary sea^beast, howevcar, of which we have 
t ever heard, is one whieh was beheld by an 
old Mahometan traveller of the fourteenth 
century — Ibn Batata— in the likeness of 
a ship illuminated by many torches, and. 
which made periodical visits off the coast of 
one of the Msddive Islands ! 

■With these most delicate monsters” we 
must conclude our list of marine and other 
prodigies, or we shall be so addled as not to 
be able to recognise oommou things for what 
they are. 


THE CHINAMAN’S PAESON. 

Accordtno to the Shooking, one of the most 
ancient of the Chinese classics, it was, about 
four thousand years ago, a Chinese custom, 
each year, at the opening of spring, for a 
certain personage to deliver instructions to 
the people, travelling up and down the high- 
ways, calling their attention thereto, by 
striking on a wooden cylinder, or drum.! 
The object of the drumming was to rouse the 
people, so that on the return of spring they 
might bestir themselves, and go to work with 
all their wits about them. 

One or two thousand yearn later, under the 
Chow dynasty, part of the .first day of every j 
month was devoted to an expouxkding of the 
Chinese laws ; but the custom grew into 
desuetude on the establishment, about two 
bnndred years aince, of the Tartar dynasty, 

- now tumbling from the throne, the practice of 
piiblia* lecturing was revived, and is now in 
j foroe twice a month, at new and at full momi. 
Aitbough in the provinces tlie preacher shirks | 
hk in the chief towns one may often | 

* bare an opportunity of hearing him. I 

A £ew vetars ago 1 witnessed the eerekuony j 
in th<0 mty of ^mghai, on the first day of | 
new moon, in thctllMDtfl baU of the city tern- 


served. 

The spwtators, having notliing more to see 
in this direction, gathered round a narrow 
platform, on which stood the public reader, 
with a desk and book before him. The crowd 
consisted of mere saunterers, a few fish- 
mongers and other people from the neighbour- 
hood When silence was obtained the public 
inslructor announced the m&xim, or text, 
appointed for the day — ^it was selected from 
the book upon his desk— and he proceeded to 
explain its meaning. 

The service being eoncluded, the autho- 
rities moved off much in the same order in 
which they came^ and the assembled mult|i<* 
tude retired. 

The book from which the expounder gave 
out the lesson is the one universally used on 
these occasions, and the only one sanctioned 
by government for this e^cial pur^iose. It 
is named the " Shing-yu, a book sometimes 
known to foreigners as " The Sacred Edict,” 
though more properly translated, The Book 
of Sage Maxims, or wise saying It is la^, 
although not bulky— a manual in clear print < 
The ground-work consists of sixteen special 
apothegms, originally delivered in an edict ( 
by Kanghee, the second Tartar emperor, not 
long before his death. 'These sixteen texts 
bear upon the several duties of life, or what ; 
his Imperial Highness deemed the points | 
most necessary to be punctually observed by 
his subjects. Their intention, and of all 
the preaching founded on theiia, was, of 
course, p^itlcal. They were copied out of 
the imperial ukase in which they originally 
appeared, and inecribed on slips of bamboo, 
which were stuck up in public offices ; some 
of those slips, it is^said, are extant at the 
present day. Yoong-chlng, son and isfuc- 
cessor of the Emperor Kanghe^e, further to 
carry out the designs of his father, dreik' up 
a commentary on the sixteen texta In ex- 
planation of his objeri^ he vemorkA: ^We 

1 — 
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have, with the moat profound care, seai^hed I 
out these Bi:&teeii lofty inaxims, explained 
their meaning, and am]^^ed the style by the 
addiXlon of some ten tliousand words ; so 
that we may denominate it a full explanation 
of the wise sayings. We have drawn our 
illustrations from every available subject, 
and have used every method to find appro- 
priate expressions oy which the sense could 
be clearly given*” 

Subsequently, it was still found that the 
grand object sought for by the imperial authors 
Wcos not easily secured. The people did not 
profit so much has had been expected. The 
language of the Commentary, bei^ artificial 
and classical, was too high for the majority of 
readers and hearers. Accordingly, those 
.officers who felt peculiar anxiety to be real 
teachers of the people, thought fit to give an 
easier interpretation by help of the vulgar 


easier interpretation by help of the vulgar 
dialects. 'VVang-yewpo, on the other hand, in 
the province or Shensee, put the imperial 
work into the Mandarin language, and en- 
larged it by the introduction of common say* | 
ings, <*olloquial phrases, and a variety of signi- 
ficant illustrations. This Mandarin paraphrase 
is now generally printe<l and bound up along 
with the general maxims of Kanghee and the 
Commentary of his son yoong-ching. < • 

Homo officials, again, not quite satisfied that 
the Mandarin tongue can be adequately 
caught by the crowding throngs, require that 
the text of Wang-yewpo should, as far a.s 
possible, be read off in the vulgar patois of 
the districts under their rule. In a Tartar 
community, the Mantchoo version is used. 
In the case under my own experience, the 
address was delivered in the Shanghai dialect 
proper to the spot. 

I have by me a Canton edition of the 
‘‘Wise Maxims,” published in the year 
eighteen hundred and fifteen, during the 
reign of the Emperor Kiakeng, the preface to 
which was penned by a local officer of some 
Manding in the province of Canton. As 
editor, he sayb, “This interpretation of 
Wang-yewpo’s was written in the northern 
<iialect, most perspicuously and fully, not 
leaving any part of the sense unexplained. 
Haying received it and read it, your 
Majesty’s humble servant became insensibly 
delighted with the paraphrase, and ordered 
the academical officer to search among the 
second class of literary candidates, and select 
four individuals whose teeth and mouth 
seemed formed for clear and distinct enuncia- 
tion, that on the first and fifteenth of each 
moon they might read the original text in the 
Canton dialed These said Maxims your 
humble servant has widely distributed 
throughout the districts in this province, and 
lias given it to the local officers, who, in fact, 
are appointed to be the pastors of the people, 
requiring that they should extensively pro- 
claim the same, and not leave one person (even i 
in the huts that may be thinly scattered along i 
tiio coast) ignorant and perverse. 


Thus far we have dwelt ohiedy on the word 
of mouth proclamation of the texts of the 
preacher, Hanghee. But the press is also 
active in issuing the same ]na9;Uns in 8ttndi7 
shapes, and circulating them throughout the 
empire. Several ofiicials of repute, at different 
times and in various places, have on their own 
responsibility printed editions for free distri** 
bution among their people. At present ^re 
is circulating through the empire a vast 
supply of this Book of Sage Maxims, in fhll 
and abridged editions ; in the largest and the 
smallest text ; in handsome voliuues, and in 
cheap, crabbed little reprints. The Sixteen 
Maxims are not found only in books ; some- 
times they are inscribed on slips of bamboo 
or wood, sometimes engraved on seals. Then, 
again, the work has oeen versified, for the 
benefit of children. There are now upon my 
desk three different samples of it. One is 
the full-sized edition ; another is of a watch- 
pocket size ; the third is a stamp, or seal 
(the face of which is one inch wide by half an 
inch deep), with the sixteen maxims carved 
upon its face. 

Enough has been said to make^ it proper 
that I should add a translation* of these 
proverbs, and I should begin by noting that 
each of the sixteen consists of seven cha- 
racters — the first tln'ee conveying the lesson, 
the last thiee the object to oe gained ; the 
middle cliaracter being the same in each, and 
equivalent to the English “ in order to,” “ so 
that” The following are the maxims 
themselves : 

First, — “Pay all necessary regard to filial and 
fraternal duties, so that you may give due importance 
to the various relations of life. 

Second. — Respect your whole kindred, so that you 
may display genuine harmony. 

Thiid. — ‘'Let concord prevail between neighbour- 
ing clans, so that you may put an end to quarrels and 
stiifes. 

Fourth. — “ Lot just importanro be placed on agri- 
culture and the cultivation of the rnulborry-tree, so 
that VO may secure a sufficient supply of food and 
clothmg. 

Fifth. — “ Be particular in habits of economy, in 
order to be careful in the expenditure of money. 

Sixth. — “Set the highest estimate possible on 
I academical learning, so that yon may advance the 
scholar. 

Seventh. — “ put %way all strange notions, in order 
to pay the profoundest reqiect to the instruction that is 
correct and upright. 

Eighth. — “ Explain the laws, in order to warn, the 
ighoiant and stubborn. 

Ninth. — “ Make yourself clearly acquainted with 
the rules of politeness and propriety, so that you may 
improve your manners. 

Tenth. — “ Let oa«h man attend to bis own calling ; 
BO that decision of character may be given to the mind 
of the public mats. 

Eieventh.^^ Instruct the rising generation, in order 
to check evil habits and practices. 

Twelfth.— “ Fut down false speaking and accusation, 
so that you may protect and rescue the honest and tlio 
innocent. 

Thirteenth. — “Carefully warn people against con- 



^ not fall 

1|ii«^inf with * 

, 'J|pt»lP!|6Ml»^-*“^*P«y wp w|, fh« taxes as early as 
'jplN^bl^ pMw to Stop the #snlog application of ibe 

simntib*-— " A sttipi polkw surveillance oughts to 
ho kopt itp in every toWn and village^ so that you may 
hdve effsetual moans of obotsking theft and robbery. 

Sbctoeiith.— ^ 00 nbt cherish any feeling of levcnge 
•or animosity^ in order tliat you may set a proper value 
'■upon hnmaii 

The principles embodied in the Sage 
of Kaiighee, and in their com- 
or paraphrases, are, so far as they 
eOf itoexjoeptionahle, being worthy of the 
^(^teaof common sense, and inferences from 
human experience and observation. Never- 
theletls, it is to he observed that, professing, 
as the book^oes, to define the whole duty of 
man, there is nothing said in it of relations 
that are beyond man, earth, and time. In 
this respect, then, the morality of these 
^ words of wisdom ” must be pronounced to 
be found * wanting. Their final object is laid 

down by the emperor Yoong-chiug in the 
words, “that all cherishing the spirit of 
kindness dnd courtesy, might enjoy an eternal 
reign of peace.” To promote political 
momlity, to get the taxes punctually paid, 
and to save trouble to the occupier of the 
throne, securing for him, rather thau for his 
subjects, “ the reign of peace,” was obviously 
the purpose of the Tartar maxims. Never- 
theless, they are not to be blamed. The 
religion of the Chinese rarely takes a higher 
flight. Seldom does the Chinese preacher, 
never does the Chinese hearer, look beyond 
the world in which he lives. 

HONOUR 

Honour is tender human love, 

Late seen and touched by each of us, 

Again descended from above, 

And changed to be ubiquitous. 

NoU mo timgere ! ’Tis giown 
Conscious of self : yet if the way 
Of Honour is to have his own, 

*Tis but in care that otheis may. 

He plies no self^uspecting strife 
His own repute with men to raise ; 

He thinks them just; and lives his life 
Conferring, not beseechfng praise. 

He greatly morns their faitliless mood 
Who, traitors to the sOCiol tie. 

Believe, the ill before the good, 

And benefit of doubt deny ; 

And nobly, when ho cannot know 
Whether a 'scutcheon's dubious field 
Carries a falcon, or a crow, 

^ Blazons a falcon on the shield : 

Yet careful ever not to hurt 
■God’s bonon^ who oro&tes success, 

^ His praise of even the best desert 
Is hut tp have presumed no less; 

Aiijl should bis o]iivn deed plaudits bring, 

- ^ He’e sunply vex’d at heart that such 
delightful thing 

Bho^d naove thd-miuds of men so much. 


’ Hil home is home; his chosen lot 

A 'private place and piivate name ; 

But, if the world’s want calls, he'll not 

Refuse the indignities of fame. 

BRIGHT CHANTICLEER. 

It must have happened to most reasonable 
persotu who have practically studied the 
“Trivia” of Mr. John Gay, and have endea- 
voured 'to adapt its maxims to common use in 
the dijfiicult feat of walking the streets of 
London, to hare made a miserable mistake in 
the attempt to accomplish a short cat from 
the Stranq, to Oxford Street, and after some 
hours of desperate and frantic marching, 
and countermarching, to discover themselves 
hopelessly and irretrievably lost in Seven. 
Dials. I ought to be tolerably well up in my 
Dials, for 1 lived in Great Saint Andrew 
Street, once ; yet I declare that I never 
yet knew the exact way, in or out of that 
seven-fold mystery. There iS always one 
thing wanting to solve the topographical 
enigma. My first, my second, ana so on — up 
to my sixth — inclusive, of this charade of 
streets, I have, after long years of study and 
experience, mastered ; but my seventh is yet 
in the limbo of things unknown ; and, for 
want of it, I can’t unravel the riddle of Seven 
Dials at all. So have I known, and know. 

I know a most estimable young married lady 
who has an admirable recipe for plum-pud- I 
ding ; aye, and could make it as admiiahly, 
but for one little thing. What that little thing 
is — salt, sugar, spice, an egg the more, or a 
table-spoon of flour the less — she, I, no one can 
tell, — but for the want of the one little thing 
unknown the pudding is invariably spoilt — to 
the casting of gloom over Christmas and the 
overflowing of tears from the hostess. Many 
of the delicious condiments stick to the cloth, 
and what does come -to table of tlie meri- 
torious, because the well-meant pudding is a 
stodgy mass of geology boiled soft — the clayey 
formation very apparent, and the red sand- 
stone uppermost. 

Supposing the peripatetic to hkve well lost I 
himself in Seven Dials ; supposing him to | 
have paraphrased the famous “ water ” line 
ill the Ancient Mariner, and to have cried out, ' 
despairingly — J 

Dials, Dials everywhere, . 

And not a street 1 know. | 

Supposing him to have addressed himself fpr ' 

information successively to a policeman, a 
costermonger with a barrow, a woman with a I 
black eye, a boy with a sack rpnnd him (and | 
notoing else) and a man whose presence is 
oerceptible more by the sense of smell than 
Dy that of sight, and who is too drunk to do 
anything but stand in the middle of the Dials. 
Supposing him to have been told to move on, 
to nave been mocked, cursed, hooted, and to 
have had one oystershelV ^nd ohe turmp- 
stalk cast at him by way of reply, and sup- 
posing him, finally, to have become so wearied 
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and dispirited with the noise^ the dirt, the 
smell, the horrible labyrinth be has wavidered 
into, and the howling fiends that come dano- 
itlg and fichtiuc it, that he feels half in- 
clined to throwhimself under the wheels of the 
fire-engine that comes tearing by'(tbere always 
is a fire— when there is’nt a murder — agoing on 
in the vicinity of Seven Dials), or to rush into 
any one of the seven giu-palacea that stare at 
him like seven Acheroiis, and drink himself to 
madness with vitriolic acid and coculus 
indicus : this desirable state of things being 
arrived, and state of mind attained, I beg to 
offer to the peripatetic a friendly remedy 
against suicide or insanity, lie will find solace, 

. amiisemeiit, and instruction, in the contempla- 
tion of “ cocks.” Seven Dials is the birth-place 
and home thereof, and abounds with them. 

I Now, a cock is a lie. It is, however, so far 
I different from and above simple mendacity, 

I that to succeed, it must be a lie pictorial, a lie 
^ literal*)', a lie poetical, a lie political, or a lie 
dramatic. And, it must be, above all things, 
a he typographical ; for an unprinted Chanti- 
j clt er is a mere rumour, that brings profit to no 
I one ; vvhei eaa, printed, it is sold for a halfpenny, 

' and brings bread into the mouth of the seller. 

I In all the streets and oft‘ streets that pullu- 
’ late round the Dials — in every shabby slum 

I by night' and by day, — in the midst of the fried 

I I fish, the dubiously iresh hen ings, the radishes, 

I onions, inlerior biead, taiiitod meat, penny 

luokiiig-glassos, tin Dutch-ovens, ragged chil- 
( I dren, hulking men, beaten women, drunken 
I eveiybody ; cabbage-leaves, dead cats, mud- 
' carts, garbage, gin-cholera, typhus and death,, 
l' — to the cultivation of all which, animal and 
vegetable products, the soil of Seven Dials 
is w mdrously favourable — there are to be 
found, surrounded by admiring and attentive 
audiences, certain shabby men, known as 
patterers, long song sellers, street ballad- 
singers, dealei-s in cocks. There is a sallow 
M'tist with a blue, bristly beard. He is clad 
in an absurd masquerade costume of patched, 
faded drugget, one side of which in gray 
aild the other yellow. The entire suit is 
plentifully sprinkled with a coarse embroidery 
of broad arrows, letters, and numbers. A vile 
felt hat* of the approved Woolwich or hulk- i 
^tter, covers his head (which, with a view to 
further effect is closely cropped), and to his 
ankles are attached a pair of jingling, 

I clattering fetters. The whole of this pic- 
turesque habiliment is supposed to re- 
present that of a convict ; and the con- 
vict himself gives out with stentorian, 
though somewhat rusty lungs, a recitation 
partly in prose, partly in verse, of the 
Orrors of Transportation ; being the Suffer- 
in^9 of me William Oockburn condemned 
unjustly (cela va sans dire) to be banished 
from His native country, serving for life in 
Chains in the Ulks in Norfolk Island with 
my Dangers frohi Savages and Wild Beestes 
and the Cruelties indicted on him by order ol 
the British Ministers, Some of the, orrors 


^ of transportation and the'SufienngB of the ill- 
I used William Cockburn are depicted in ituter 
colours, most vilely, upon a placard stuck on 
a polei, banuerwise, which he cariries in his 
I hand. On the placard you may see ferocious , 
dragoons spearing WiUiam (jookburn with 
lances, while ruthless grenadiers in scarlet 
prod him behind with fixed bayonets. In 
one compartment, the miserable William is 
represented undergoing the Horrid Punish- 
ment of the Lash : the cat having at least 
nine times nine tails, and the blood spouting 
from the back in a perfect cascade of enm- 
sou. In another, fierce savages, black and 
decorated with bells, catch William Cock- 
burn, and cook him in a pot and eat him ; 
in another, the dreadful wild beestes career 
about the wilds of Norfolk Island, des- 
perately clinging to a palm-tree in the 
midst. Among the wild beestes there are 
blue lions, tigers of a fiery scarlet hue, 
and many other infuriated animals whose 
conformation almost induces the supjiusi- 
tion that the griffin is not yet extinct, 
that the unicorn is yet to be found in the 
Australian latitudes, and tliat the dragon of 
Wantley has removed to and flourishes in 
Norfolk Islands William Cockburn carries a 
pile of pri'ited papers, in which the honors | 
and sufferings he has endured are neatly set ' 
forth for family reading. The type, it must 
be acknowledged, is somewhat damaged, 
somewhat broken,' and now and then, for a 
phrase or two, wanting altogether. William’s 
style is difluse without eloquence, and satirical 
without humour : but the price is onl^ one 
halfpenny, and the convict is surely woi thy 
of his hire. 

The audience who surround the sufferer 
are variously affected towards him. Some 
(the female portion especially) express their 
opinion that it is “a shame,” and ejaculate 
“poor fellow!” The boys venture conjec- 
tures as to “what it was fur?” and iow 
he managed to eflect his escape ; many i 
of a misanthropic turn of mind pronounce | 
the whole transaction “gammon” — but buy j 
a halfpennyworth, notwithstanding ; while I 
one individual who stands a little aloof, 
chewing the cud of reflection and a flower- 
stalk — ^a gentleman whose jacket Is of vel- 
veteen, greasy ; whose trousers are of corduroy, 
also greasy ; whose neck is of the bull’s, whose 
mouth of the mastiff’s, whose eye of the wolf’s ; 
about whosb breast-pocket there is a certain 
bulging, as if he kept his life-preserver there ; 
this gentleman says nothing ; but, as Wil- 
liam Cockburn descants upon the horrors of 
transportation, he softly whistles, and I really 
think he could if he chose tell William Cock- 
burn a few things concerning Woolwich, 
broad arrows, fetters and bayonets, which 
would astonish him. 1 think, too, that he 
couW produce a more interesting piece of 
reading than one of William’s nalfpenny 
cocks, in the shape of an unpretending 
parchment document, which Lord Viscount 




‘ wonoa 
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i/lrammtioii taken tha.iknt^e to ton angler extant, yon. may he farourodin 
)^tenpi|lt^Qol<u;k« J#bb to ^om, and moat^ the back street 3 --iz)t Clare, Newport, 
ommoaliy known a» n Uoket, and of and IVrtman ldarket,'’|n Hoiborn; Leather 
' -kwifei AmH 1 think that the polioeman who Lane, the Bnll at Sorner's Town, Tottenham 
eomea aH at once lake a eirooco, and Court Boad, the Hew Cut, and the Waterloo 
eoattere the whole aasemblage Wdliant Boad'^are all egregioua, barefaced falsehoods. 
Ck)CldD«raai, fetters, banner, and andaence and The Heutenant in the navy has been assas- 
the four winds, shares my opinion ; siuated by the young lady of quality any time 


aer he looks at the flower chewer,and the these twenty-flve years ; the unfortunate j^rl 
flower chewOT looks at him, and so takes his of 0— is the unfortunate earl ot nowhere : the 
life-preserv^c. Ids Ucket of leave, and himself story of the Bevereud Mr, B — and the widow 
down anin&TOUs aUey, and is seen no more, of General S — is fU3 old and as trustworthy 
White the fetters of Cockburn the traim- as that of the unfortunate Miss BaUey and ^ 
posted, jingle away into the extreme dis- her garters ; the death-bod confession dates 
tanoe, 'anotlier dealer starts up on the from the time of the Princess Charlotte's 
Ofiposite side of the way. Banneer, water- deiih; and William Cockburn probably never 
n^Oured cartoons, pile of papers : he has all suffered any greater judicial inflictions than ’ 
tliese; but he is simply dad in w shabby were comprised in an occasional month 
suit of black, and wears nor fetters, nor m^on the tieadmill as a rogue and vagabond, 
particoloured prison dress. A red nose, in The public — particularly the Seven-Dials 
passing, 1 may remark, is common to the pahlic — must always have some excitement, 
whole confraternity. The man in black is It is fond of a good war ; it is fonder still, 
bellowing forth the recital of the horrid, much fonder, of a go(^ murder; it does 


the Seven-Dials 
some excitement. 


cruel, and barbarous murder of a clergyman not turn up its nc 
and fiv4 children by gipsies in the north of a Are, when the jiaiM 
England, ail for one halfpenny. In the next horrifying, and the nu: 
street anotlier banner, another pile of paper, ciently numerous. 1 


OSes at a shipwreck 0|| 
suthciqcftU 
aipw of lives los^idfi^ 
But the pubhcrfSinnot 


and a Seven Dials Dbmosthenes in the midst always be accommodated with a gdiyd war, 
of a i^ilippic on some curious passages in murder, shipwreck, or Are. It will sometimes 
the life of the EevereiKl Mr. B — ^ and the happen that nations will shake hands, and iiidi- 

ehole of viuuals with the bump ol destructiveness will 


the life of the Eevereml Mr. B — ^ and the happen that nations will shake hands, and indi- 

widow of General S , with the whole of viuuals with the bump ol destructiveness will 

the oorrespondence between the parties ; refrain ftom cutting up their near relatives, 
only one halfpenny. Some half dozen yards and sending them c^, packed in tai'|>auliD, by 


from him may be another industrial, declaim- railway. Ships do soi 
ing the particulars of the Dreadful Assassi- destinations without ^ 
natiPlL of a Lieutenant in the Navy by a underwriters at Lloyjiffi 
young Lady of ^Quality whom ho had de- is now and then enaWci 


r times reach tlieir 
tribulation to tlie 
and Mr. Braidwood 
to eigoy a peaceable 


ceived .and deserted — the perAdious lieute- n^ht's rest. Then, %he chief of the London 
naut being represented in the ordinarily vio- tire Brigade, the unfortunate Bari of C— 
lent water-oolours, as receiving his death-blow is roused from his slumbers in a back garret ; 
from the explosion of a pistol, lield by the the naval olAcer who used the young lady of 
young lady, who is in pink satin with many quality so cruelly, is deservedly put once more 
flounces. Further on, we have Revelations to the torture of the prinUiig-machine, and 
of High Lifofin connection with the late worked oif into so many quires ; the inhuman 
Mysterious Affair, by the unfortunate Eail mother again places walnut -shells, a^tU live 


of C— ; an imaginary conversation be- black beetles in them, upon the ey^ of her 
tween the Pope of Rome and the Earl ot helpless children, as she has been acj^tonved 
Aberdeen, and one between the Emperor to do on and off during the last hallKentuTT ; 
of Russia and the Devil. Further on again, and the barbarous and cruel murder of the 
a full account of the late serious Catastrophe clergyman in the North of England is repeated, 
between a certain Judge and a well-known The inhabitants of the Dials never seem to 
Countess ; Death-bed Oonfedbion of Doctor become tired of tl^e absurd flgments. To 

Richard Q- ; and Awful and feaiiocious some old and middle-aged Dialists, the stories, 

cruelty of a Mother in huni^o life, attaching the doggrel vei'ses, the wretched daubs on 
black beetles oonAned in walnut shdls upon the banners must have been fainiliar since 
the eyes of her fouryoUng children, ana in they were little children; yet to them the n^- 
ihat state sending them out to beg 4n the atrosities shouted forth by the hoarse voices 
fxtblio streets : tltese, all illustrated by the of the patterers, seem always as welooujie, 
waier oedimrs on the banners, mostly inter- though quite as stale, as the threadbare jokes 
aspersed with snatches of doggrel verse and of Mr. Merryman, the clown at tW cii^ua. 
hoarse melody, and all price one halfpenny, 1 have studied Seven Dials in their conneo- 
ore oftiong the thousand and one bright chan- Uon with patterers these Afteep years durant ; 
iicleeiu that form the Seven Dials day and and 1 am of oyimaa that the olcler«the cock the 
night entertamuMuits. * more it is awnired* It takes a l^ng time for 


night antertamments. ' more it is admired. It takes a time for 

Now; tkeee ehanticleers, the crowing a new thing to unpresa iteelf upon the Seven 
ym may ^bear any time you happen to Dials mind. Soap, although patent, is soarcely 
Ijliyviir Wigy ioBevsn Dials, a&d with which, yet laocgnised in that dmrict Water is yet 


more it is 
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,;:bf ebnj^. in old Fmdi '«rir-time, 
crying tiinn ! ” « GbrioiiB new3 .' ” 

‘wnto no news'afc all.' 

- ' The etj:mlogy of the cook mendacious, 

, ; le as as that of the kingdom of 

' Obckslgi^,' 1^ the wot'd derived from the 
,:, “cOdk and jjye” of d^tice Shallow— a thing 
‘i said, hat hot the more believed in 1 Perhaps 
^^cock may have orij^ated in the patterer bei^ 

; firOqnently a coqain or rc^e, or from the cock 
and bull stoiy which Mr. Tandy’s novel is nlti- . 
^ matelysetlded to have been about. Or, does cock 
‘—a lie, a tale of news having no foundation 
‘} whatever in fact, but still made public and per- 
! siated in — spring from the famous political 
: hoax in which Lord OocAr&ne was said to have 
' b^n implicated : the scandalous cock which for 
: Stockjobbing purposes, in the year eighteen 


^ hundred and ibuiteen, gave out Bonaparte to 
have been, torn to pieces by CossacKs, and 
which had such disastrous consequences for 
one of the bravest officers of the British navy 1 
This last theory, although sufficiently vrai- 
semblabie, is militated against by the in- 
dubitable existence of these Chanticleers 
long anterior to Lord Cochrane’s time. Their 
antiquity is highly respectable. Butler, who 
has something to ^say about almost every 
subject within the compass of human know- 
ledge, has a wondrous appreciation of them 
in substance, if not in name. Listen to what 
he says in Hudibras, apropos of Fame: — 

There is a tall, long-sided dame, 

(But wondrous light) ycleped Fame, 

That like a thin cameleon boards 
Herself on air, and eats her words ; 

Upon her shoulders wings she wears j 

Like hanging sleeves, lin’d through with cars, j 
^ And eyes, and tongues, as poets list, 

Made good by deep mythologist. 

With these she throngh the welkin flies, 

And sometimes carries truth, oft lies ; 

With letters hung, like Eastern pigeons, 

And Mercuries of furthest regions ; 

< Diurnals writ for regulation 
Of lying, to inform the nation, 

And by their public use to bring down 
V The rate of whetstones in the kingdom. i 

About her neck a packet mail, 

Fraught with advice, some fresh, some stale ; 

Of men that walk’d when they were dead, 

And cows of monaters brought to bed ; 

' Of hailstones big as pullet’s eggs; 

And puppies whelp’d with twice two legs ; 

A blazing star seen in the west 

By six or seven men at least. ' j 

This quotation brings me .to a topic which | 
I have been meditating upon from the 
commencement of this article, and without 
vibich would be singularly incomplete : I 
pe^n naiWspaper Chanticleers. In snug little 
of that British Press, of which we 
',are .flil|fio j^Atly proud and jealous, eccentric 
ga^inaceops hgmeuts nestle, crow, and cIap' 
.§ieir wiiJigs exceedingly. They are perioiliew'' 
in theiM^P^^hP^ Long debates, interesting 
news Iboih "'abroad, great exhibitions, reli- 
gious p0oBt8, violent controversies as to j 


whether Biffin calling Miffin a r^cal meapt ; 
therein anything to flie, J>reJudice 
who, as ai rascal, would he of course for 
ever compromised in the opinion ot both 
Ohiffin and Piffin : these will occasionally 
drive Bright Chahticleer .out of the columns 
! of the London newspaper, and compel him 
to betake himself to those of the provincial 
journal. He will crow harmlessly till the 
metropolitw public begin to be satiated with 
the realities of ^thentic. news; till the 
Episcopalians and Lisaenters, maguanimously ^ 
forgetting their former differences, combine? 
heart and hand to fall fpul of the Bhuddiets ; 
till Biffin assures Miffija that he never con- 
sidered. him a rascal at all, but r.ather as - 
something nearly approximating to an angel. 
Then, and especially in the piping times of 
peace and profound tranquillity, doth Chanti- 
cleer move modestly Loudon- ward again. 

Let roe see if I cannot enumerate a few 
fiivourite newspaper chanticleer^. I will not 
insult your understanding by allusion to ibe jjj 
edormous gooseberries, singular freaks ojl 
nature, showers of frogs, cats found 
gas-pipes, discoveries of Homan remains, ai9H 
human skeletons; which are the oldest, weakei^P 
flimsiest known. They have passed into j okras' | 
long ago ; and newspapers with even a shad^^ i 
of modesty are ashamed to give insertion to ! 
them nowi But there are others more insidious, 
less derisively scouted. There is the Frencli 
war-steamer which hovers about the coast of 
Lincolnshire, soi^ewhere between Saltfleet 
and Great Grimsby; the officers of which are 
continually making soundings, or are landing 
to take sketches of the coast and adjacent 
scenery ; all with an evident view to an 
approaching invasion, and to the infinite 
dismay of that great grandfather of lies, 
the oldest inhabitant ; the plunging into 
newspaper correspondence of our esteemed 
townsman, Mr. Flubbers, who remembel’s 
the invasion panic of eighteen hundred and 
four, and suggests that now is the time for 

f overnment to purchase the secret of the 
lubbers’ explosive sabre and the Flubbers^ 
asphyxiating (long range) syringe; and the 
display of one hundred per cent extra vigi- 
lance by our active and experienced com- 
mander of the coast-guard, Lieutenant Lop- , 
side. Dear me ! How many times that^ w 
French war-steamer has turned up. Off St. j 
MichiaerB Mount in Cornwall ; off tne Orknies 4 
and Shetland islands ; off Mull and Bute and M 
j Arran ; off Galway, Brighton, Torquay, and 
I Beechey Head. She bas al way« been ready, at 
I a newspaper pinch, off Dover. The daily in- 
I creasing intimacy and cordiality of our rela- 
I tipna with France, though, have brduffht this 
j belligerous vessel into spme little disfavour 
and for it there have begun to be frequentj^ 
substituted such anecdotes a8-^“ Th ere Is 'i^i ^ . , 
jn the possession of Mri Spongy of this a. 
double-barrelled pistol of antiime workman- 
ship, presented to his ancestor Captain Hugh 
3pong by Maishal Turenne, during the cfim- 
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pa^n*of the allied Eziffliab and French armieg 
in iSxteen hundred ana fifty-gix— geven.” Or, 
“ our readers be pleased to learn that it 
was the proud privilege of our worthy host, 


Bootjohn, of the Royal Leathers hotel, to con- 
fer a considerable obligation upon the present 
ruler of the French nation some years since.- 
^i'he illustrious personage who was then stay- 
ing at the Royal Leathers, being in temporary 
difficulties, Bootjohn not only forgave him the 
amount of his score, but also, and withqut 
the least hope of return, lent him one and 
iUiinepencc and a clean shirt. We rejoice to 
learn that the whole amount has been most 
honourably repaid by h — s I — p — 1 M— — y : 
the remittance being accompanied by a highly 
flfitteting autograph letter from N — ^p — the 
Third.” 

There is also at this present moment a 
highly favourite little chanticleer crowing 
most lustily, and attributing English, Scotch, 
or Irish extraction, and even existing relatives, 
to the imperial family of France, their gene- 
rals, courtiei’h, and dependents. Thus, we 
have been informed (Slugborough Herald) 
that the Empress’s maternal uncle is now 
residing as a cheese and bacon factor at Epi- 
dermisnock, Argyleshire. It may be interest- 
ing to know (Foggington Courier) that the 

present Emperor of F c was clandestinely 

married in eighteen hundred and thirty-six 
to Miss Chilian Pickles of this town. The 
T — p — 1 bride died soon after the incarcera- 
tion of her adventurous husband in the 
citadel of H — m ; but four children, the off- 
apiiiig ot the marriage, are yet alive, two of 
whom are receiving a brilliant though solid 
e hication at the establishment of the Misses 
W . not a hunilred miles from here. 

As to our own beloved Sovereign, the chan- 
ticleers that go the round of the papers are innu- 
merable and unnumbered. The Queen enters 
Higldand cottages; eats bannocks; tastes 
the whisky (the real Glenlivet, as the his- 
torian takes care to inform us) ; adopts 
children, and pensions octogenarians. She 
asks the way down by-lanes and across com- 
mons of country Tjoys, and slips sovereigns 
into their hands when she leaves them ; writes 
Victoria with a diamond ring upon cottage 
window-panes, and makes anonymous water- 
colour drawings in the albums of private 
families. As to Priuce Albert, he carries 
schoolboys pickaback, makes the Prince of 
. Wales (witn some touching moral remarks) 
present Ris patent leather shoes to a beggar, 
and matches his cob against the trotting pony 
of a butcher (whom He meets of course acci- 
dentally, and who addresses him, unconscious 
of his exalted rank, as Governor), and whom i 
he beats the race triumphantly. i 

Multitudes of other chanticleers there be, < 
to which I csj|p but barely allude. The gallant < 
gay Lotharios who elope with the lady of a < 
highly respected baronet, to the consternation i 
of the county and the ultimate employment j 
of the gentlemen of the long robe ; the heart- i 


less monsters who many four different young 
ladies at four different dhnrches on the 
day ; the would-be Benedicks who advertise 
for a wife— a lady having a small independ- 
ence — and are entrapped into dorresponaenoe 
Vith gentlemen writing' disguised female 
hands, and make appointments and keep 
them, and are ultimately brou^t to great 
shame and ridicule ; the faithless swains who 
leave their intended brides at the ' church- 
door, and bolt off to Australia ; the brutes 
who eat two legs of mutton, half a dozen 
live rats, an^ a pound of candles, for a wager ; 
the criminals who were hanged twenty yelirs 
ago, and are now alive and universally re- 
spected in Lower Canada ; the railway 
navvies who come into fortunes of fifty thou- 
sand pounds, and immediately go mad with 
joy ; the gentleman wearing eight watch- 
chains, who is continually travelling up and' 
down the London and North Western Rail- 
way ; the stingy nobleman at a fashionable 
watering-place, whose wife is saved from 
drowning by an honest boatman, and who 
recompenses the hardy son of Neptune with 
twopence ; the nonogeuarian paupers whose 
demise is recorded under the heading, Death 
of a character the cuckoos that sing so early 
and the blackbirds that sing so late ; the 
weather which is so astonishingly mild, and the 
Swedish turnips that have attained so extra- 
ordinary a size : these are a few of the news- 
paper chanticleers. They are, in a general 
way, harmless enough. And if the country 
newspapers who pay that Cochin-China 
chanticleer, Out London Correspondent 
for his weekly letter, find their account in 
it, so be it 1 never knew him to be right 
about anything ; but he rmy be^ some day. 

A VERY LITTLE TOWN. 

We live (my aunt and I) in a very little 
town somewhere, through which, once upon 
a time, ninety stage-coaches daily passed to 
London, and where now hardly one public 
conveyance of any sort is ever seen ; where, 
once upon a time, the great big inn was kept 
by a great big landlord (as I have heard), who 
received some very great people at his door ; 
where post-horses were kept, and where car- 
riages and four were quite a common sight ; 
but where now there is nothing but emptiness 
and solitude. The great inn yard-gate grows 
rusty on its hinges, and the stable windows are 
all broken, dirty, and full of cobwebs ; the 
inn-door is closely padlocked, abd all its 
windows are black and bare, as if every one 
inside were dead and all the linen had been 
sent to the wash. The sign of the British Lion, 
Gitanding erect on one hind 1^, like a ballet- 
dancer, threatens to fall from its supporters 
every windy night ; so does the great kitchen 
chimney; and moss grows on the hearth- 
stones in the gr^t big bed-roome, with the 
great big beds in which the very ^feat people 
slept, once upon a time. 
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with ehuiteoni^^ii^s domi 4^ hbmk, me- 
hmeholjr h^tig hodtogjii faoes with 
dghtlmui(^3r(e^; md th« . 1 ^ U very quiet, 
AEd himw# biudxiefiA, Imw^nq, pleasure, no 
BAOVa. , Ibe stream of Wiaperity and patron- 
Bge has been turned ana flows now to thenear- 
adiWi'ilWay station, leaving nothing to our very 
UtiktOwn but the rememhranoe of the past. 
In diort, we have gone through the rise and 
Ah whi(m are to be proper to all human 
aflaits and empires, with the utmost neatness 
and propriety, and having now aceomplished 
the busumss and suUided into insignmoanoe, 
we hope to be lefb to follow our own little 
devices in peace, without iurther interference 
ircin fashion or modern improvements. 

Like most other dwellers in the country, 
we can hud no more important occupation 
than that of fighting and quarrelling wuth 
eadi other about everything or nothing. Of 
course, the most fruitfql sources of disagree- 
ment ai’e our pets. Only last week, my aunt 
fell out with Mifls Brooks because l^er large 
dog was inconveniantly taken ill in the sitting- 
room at tea-time ; and the very week belore 
that, a ten years’ friendship between Mrs. 
Blythe and Mias Carter was interrupted by a 
dispute ooneeniLug the propriety of giving 
castor-oil- to sick canaries. Indeed, some- 
times when the village has been particularly 
dull and stagnant, X have had serious thoughts 
of requesting my aunt to keep a pig, or some 
other obnoxious animal, for the express pur- 
pose of giving rise to a little pleasing excite- 
ment in the Way of annoyance to our neigh- 
bours, quarrels, ^misunderstandings, and re- 
conciliations. Why, for two whole years our 
village had no other amusement than watch- 
ing and commenting on a dispute between 
Mr. Tomkins and Mr. Carter concerning a 
cow ! This is the truth of tlie story ; — Mr. 
Tomkins had a favourite Alderney cow — a 
very pretty little creature, and Mr. Carter 
had a favourite fence, a cross-barred fanciful 
affair, in which he took great pride and de- 
light, ‘ When the cow fii’st appeared in 
Mr. Tomkins's field, Mr. Carter took an 
amasing £ancy to it, admired it quite extra- 
vagantly, thought it an ornament to the view 
from hk windows, allowed it even to come 
sometimes inbo his own little paddock, and 
there let it wander about at its own sweet 
will One summer, however, ^t grew suddenly, 
bold ; would be ibund sitting in flower-beds ; 
once put its head in at the dining-room win- 
dow ; would take a walk *oq the lawn, and 
Qime or twice attempted to eat the creeping 
^ pknts on a summer-house, which it converted, 
Mr. CVter said, into a highly picturesque 


Mr. CVter said, into a highly picturesque 
^oim He particulai'ly adimred it when it 
^^^jr^bbed itself against one espec^ tree with a 
biUijkgrouiid or sunset ; he said it gave aiv^ 
ArAdkn cbnracter to his grounds. UntH one^j 
day— he found his beautiful 
cross'bflbt fence broken down in two places. 

Hr the village was accused, and 


! eviror woman, and every boy, and, fa«t ofs all, 
Mr.CQj^*p own gardener was EOcusofL and 
inde^ 1 0mi(k he was the culprit, but he had 
always cherish^ a peculiar hatred to the 
cow, and eoiaid the oiame upon it— and in- 
fctantly Mr. Carter (by a sort of inspiration,' 
he said), was convinced, and hated it too. He 
began to see that there was a deep design of 
anno 3 ranee in the whole matter ; that the cow 
had been trained to break down cross- Imrred. 
fences, and had destroyed his in accordance 
with its master’s express orders and com- 
mtmds. It was immediately declared to be ar 
nuisance, a mischievous creature ; all its 
misdeeds, which had been formerly of no con- 
sequence, were magnified into murder, — and 
every time the wretched creature was seen 
trespassing even on the outskirts of Mr. ^ 
Carter’s hedges aud ditches, he became ' 
dreadfully excited. He was ooiitinually 
confounding the poor cow, and chasing 
it, aud making everybody else chased 
it ; and at laist, overcome by a feeling of in-1 
jured innocence and insulted dignity, he wrotsj 
a grand epistle to Mr. Tomkins, aemandingj 
in the most exalted language that the 
should be tied by the leg, or otherwise con- 
fined to its master’s own grounds. It was 
indeed a very fine piece of composition, all 
about the scales of justice, and what the ’ 
Homans did or would ^ve done under similar 
circumstances ; and Mr, Carter was very 
proud of it, and felt sure it would quite auni- 
iiilate both Mr. Tomkins and his cow. It re- 
mained unanswered for a week, and then Mr, 
Tomkins wrote a short note, to the effect that 
if Mr, Carter didn’t like^ the cow in his 
ground^ he had better turn it out. Next day 
Mr. Carter watched all the morning for Mr. 
Tomkins, and seeing him at last in the dis- 
tance, put on his hat and sallied forth with 
crossed aims and a fierce countenance and 
went to meet him, on purpose to cut liim 
dead. After that, Mr. Tomkins would never 
meet Mr. Carter, and Mr. Carter would never 
meet Mr. Tomkins al our tea-parties; and 
whenever they met accidentally they never 
saw each other in the least.'* We ladies were 
very neiwous when these tremendous en- 
'counters took place, and the excitement of 
them lasted a whole week. 

There are some few philosophers amongst 
us, however, who do not fight about their 
pets ; but these are our poorer neighbours, 
who have something else to do and to think 
about. One of them, indeed— oM Mrs. Hill, 
— is quite a noted phikeopher, and many a 
lesson on forgiTeoess of injuries and content- 
ment have 1 received from her. She lives in 
a cottage of her own, in a.large orchard, at 
the end of a very crooked psth ; and when- 
ever you go there, you find it in a state of 
the greatest disorder and confusion; and 
Mrs. HiU always says, " Ofi, ma’m I if you 
had but come to-moirow j I was just going 
to clean up, and put things Udy.” 

She is an old, old woman. Sucb a face she 
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taa'l All kideotiii ' with 'Wrinklds diid low of ^ Beg ypur pardon, ^lie cried ; “ very 
1 believe she was once handeonae, and eloudy weather.*’ 

^e has still a &ie upright figure, and lively ^ Very cloudy Indeed.** 

Who eyes. . ' “A good deal of wind, too, mum.” ^ 

« Well, Mrt* Hill,” said I this morning, ** You must find it very cold standing about 
^^Wnd how is Tibby tOrday ? ” in the fields all day,” said T. 

^ !niank you, miss, she’s muck better. ** Bless you, nmm, I be used to it, I be. 
iShe’d a very good night.” Lord, I stands here reading all day. You 

^ Has she recovered her appetite ? ” see, mum, I learnt myself. Yes, mum ; I 

*<Tes, miss, she eat a good breakfast. I never had a day’s schooling, but a lady she 
.give her the gruel as you sent me, and 1 hope gave me a Bible thirty year ago, and I couldn’t 
as she’ll soon be out again. Do you know, read a word of it, but I learnt myself. I’ve 
miss, she’s the forty second black cat as has got it now, mum, and a fine Bible it is, but, 
been born in* our house ? ” you see, I can’t put it in my pocket, and I 

Really ? ” . a-in’t gut time to read at home ; but in the 

Yes, miss, and she’s quite a companion to fields— Lord, mum ! I knows it all as well— 
me when my husband’s away. She goes out look here, mum,” he said, pulling out his blue- 
with me every morning when I takes my check pocket liandkercliief, in which an old 
husband to his work, and comes back with Bible was carefully wrapped up, and leaning 
me, she do ! ” ‘ on the fence, marking his words with a cei'- 

"Does your husband still work for Mr. tain emplnitic motion of his right hand; 
Carter 1 ” “here is Solomon, mum. Well, he waru’t no 

“Yes, miss, he do ; it’s rather hard for him great shakes, not he. How many wives had 

now ; it’s a long way, you see, and he don’t he ? Three hundred. Yes, mum, three hun- 
like leaving his old home.” dred, and seven hundred other sort, ile 

I looked at the wretched little tumble- warn’t a man afeer God’s own heart, like 
down cottage, and said, “You are a very David. No, mum, no; there was a deal o’ 

happy couple ! ” diflerence between ’em. And what was it as 

“ Thank the Lord, that we are ! I am up led Solomon’s heart astray 1 Aye, mum— 
every morning between four and five, and what was it ? Why it was the woman-folk I 
get my husband’s breakfast ready, and that’s Ah, yes ! the woman-folk, it was. Yes, mum, 
a recommendation for the young ladies, miss, yes — the woman-folk. He warn’t a m/oi as 
if you’ll excuse me. He don’t come home temptation couldn’t reach. He were easy 
from work till late, and then there's 8upi)er hagged on. No great shakes, mum — no, no.” 
to be got, and we’re not in bed till ten, for 1 iiad heard that Cld Dale was not at all under 
there’s all the little arningements to make fema,le rule — being, indeed, rather addicted to 
for next morning. I put tlie things ready beating his wife on Sundays and other hoU- 
ibr breakfast and for lighting the tii’e ; that’s days, by way of agreeable recreation to all 
my p' »st ; I always light the lire.” parties — ^so I was not surprised by his scorn 

“ And you are always in good health 1 ” of Solomon, though 1 confess he took a view 
“The best of health, miss, praise the Lord ; of the subject which had never occurred to 
and a week after Lord Mayor’s Day was two me before, I have disputed the matter two 
years, I shall bo eighty years old. As I said or three times with nim, endeavouriug to 
to a lady the other day, miss— convince him of the advantages consequent 

upon following the example of Solomon’s oom- 
Thirty yeara I was a maid, fifty yeaii I’ve been a wife, plaisauce to ladies (so far as not beating them 
U I hvQ more, it wiU bo time to end my bfc. but I fear without much effect. Never- 

She gave me half a pound of tea directly, theless he looks quite romantic, leaning 
miss, from King’s shop, close liere.” on a sheeji-fold in the midst of his fiock, 

You cunning old thing, thought I. “ Well,” conning his Bible ; with the near horizon 
1 said, “ you are contented, and contentment behind him and the darkening sky above, 
is wisdom.” across which black and stormy clouds are 

“ Thank you, miss — oh, yes — if we’re only sailing, 
happy in Heaven, it don’t matter here.” And The gaieties of our very little town ore usu^ 
in this consoling belief I left her. ally of a very simple kind — being merely small 

Our other {milosoi^er is old Dale, the tea parties, the prineipal amusement of which 
shepherd — man without a nose, who spends consists in eating and drinking. The fashion-* 
half his days and nights out of doors, gazing able dinner hour is five — so that we take 
at a flock of sheep. He hails passers-by over tea at seven, and, if we are careful to be a 
a hedge sometimes, and holds conversations long while over it, as soon as we have finished, 
with them about his two favourite subjects— it is time for refreshments ; and then, before 
Solomon and the weather. With a sheepskin we walk home, of course we must take some*- 
on his back, his crook in his hand, and his thing strengthening and comfortable in the 
dog at his heels, he looks very picturesque way of supper. This being the usual state of 
k^ing over a fence to talk to his fi'iends. affairs, it may easily be imagined what ^at 
The first time he addressed me X was rather and delightful excitement was producea the 
i/tartled. other morning by the appearance of a long 
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, (irinti^ bill 0X1 Vn tbe gexxtedewt 
tables idi the blacs^ fbmbat^lng, ia the very 
lax^^ fUSid mapkest oapltals^ that a Mr. 
Dxuhj xtould that evex^g deliver, in the 
nwtioaal adkoolroom, by Ipave of the Eeverend 
Joha Holdenough ^our rector), a lecture on 
astronomy and on ecelesiaBtical architecture ; 
and also exhibit dissolving views of an im- 
mexise and choice variety of objects. No 
event of equal importance had occurred for at 
least two years, and the sensation was conse* 
q[Hently tremendous. Our establishment (one 
maid) up in a botly, and asked leave—— 
with humble tvords, but a very resolute ap- 
pearanee'^'to go to the show ; and, in half an 
more, all our most particular friends 
were gathered around us, discussing the 
propriety of granting this request, and of our- 
selves joining in such an unusual piece of 
dissipation. At last, it was agreed that we 
should go at once to the school-house and 
make inquiries of Mr. Long the master ; and 
that, if we found it was to be alj quite correct 
and proper, we should engage good places for 
ourselves and servants. 

We* found Mr. Long full of bustling im- 
portance on the occasion — quite ready to 
answer, and, indeed, expecting inquiries about 
Mr. Bulby. He said that Lady Harrow had 
graciously been pleased to notify her intention 
of honouring the evening’s entertainment with 
her presence, and that many other persons of 
less dignity had followed her ladyship’s ex- 
ample ; also, that reserved seats must be 
paid for at the rate of one shilling each, but 
that the others were to be had for sixpence. 
We were also informed that Mr. Dulby was 
actually to use the room rent free, on condi- 
dition of his aebnitting twelve of the eldest 
school children without payment. This ap- 
peared to me rather an Irish way of paying 
no rent, but I was instantly put down by the 
rest of the party, who were loud in their 
admiration of this liberal arrangement, for 
which they hoped poor Mr. Dulby would be 
eternally grateful. The report we took home 
to my aunt (a maiden lady of strict principles), 
was so satisfactory that she rang for Lucy, and, 
in a solemn address, gave her full permission 
to go to Mr. Dulby’s improving entertain- 
ment, warning her, however, against the 
dangers^ of late hours and dissipated acquain- 
tances, and hinting mysteriously at the 
thorough knowledge she would have of all 
her proceedings, although she herself would 
not be present. The Sict is, we ai’e rather 
a^id Lucy has a lover, and, as it would be 
impossible to imagine what* would become of 
if flhe were to leave us, we are very care- 
fol ^ "prevent interviews. My aunt has 
<^|hEnughi up Lucy on purpose for herself, and 
« fi^e knows all our ways — understands curling 
hunt’s wigs, and never talks about tKemr^ 
m Ijhe village^and submits to our sumptuaryi 
laws against flounces and artificial flowers. 
She ief unibttunately, a good-looking girl, 
Very neat hnd plnasant in her general appear- 


ance^ and poasessed of a natural talent for 
being fallen in love with, which she ctiltiv|i.tes 
with extraordinary industry ; and she naver 
omits an oppoi^tunity of making hersfelf Agree- 
able in conversation to the other Sexr Not' 
that aha is silent with us, however, for she 
has always a great deal of interesting matter 
to talk about Every, morning when she 
comes into my r6om, as the clo% sttikes six 
in summer and seven In winter, I know 
whether there is any neWs going about, 
for whenever that is the case, she makes 
rather more clatter with the blinds and 
the crockery than is quite indispensable, 
in order to attract my attention and induce 
me to speak (she being far too respectful to 
begin a conversation herself), and, as I under- 
stand the signal now, I say quite naturally, 
whenever the jugs and basins knock together 
more than usual, “Well, Lucy, what is it ?” 
Then comes the exciting intelligence : “ Oh ! 
ma’am, Mrs. Hore have got another little boy 
at five this morning, and I see all the clothes 
in the tub at ten last night or else, “ If you 
please, miss, farmer Line’s fatted turkey *s 
fell off its roost in a fit or “ Mr. Tomkins’s 
dun cow, ma’am, her with the white face, have 
got a calf — such a pretty little dear, with the 
longest legs ever you see ” In 811011;, before 
I am up, I know everything of importance 
that has occurred since yesterday. ^On 
Sundays, Lucy adorns herself as^ gorge- 
ously as she can without breaking the 
law already mentioned against flowers and 
flounces. She puts on a dress of some mate- 
rial bearing a strong resemblance to silk : 
also a cap ot decidedly townified and 
pert appearance. It is generally made 
of lace,- is much cut away at the ears, and 
sticks up a little behind, where it is 
embellished with a bow of some smart coloured 
ribbon — once, I grieve to sav, it was yellow ! 
I am much afraid she has a strong taste for 
the vanities of fashion, for sometimes, when I 
have gone up to be<l earlier than usual, and 
have caught her bringing up my hot water, 
or brushiijg my aunt’s night wig, I have 
fancied that I perceived actually la polka on 
her shoulders, and a beautiful diamond 
brooch made of glass (really very like real 
stones, only prettier), under her chin. At 
such times she glides away with remarkable 
celerity, and when she reappears these vani- 
ties are no longer to be seen. I suspect, 
therefore, that she dresses more finely for 
kitchen company than for ours. Certainly 
the polka and the brooch must be levelled at 
somebody, and when we have been coming 
home from church we have some times seen 
her standing in a pensive attitude at the 
corner of the road by our houee, with a 
gentleman in groom’s livery at her side— he 
evidently pretending to be devoted, and 
looking extremely smitten. Bdt the door is 
close by, so this vision soon disappears I 
have asked Lucy, in the mqst innocent man- 
ner I can devise, who the man is— but she 
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gives, me only jilie rather vagiie information 
that he is somelmd^ she knows. I do my 
best to save her, and to persuade her to be 
an old maid like my aunt, whp often harangues 
her on the advantages ^of single blessedness, 
and, inde^i takes ^vantage of every oppor- 
tunity to warn her against the well-known 
miseries of marriage and dec^itfulness of men ; 
but iLttcy only laughs and says, “ yes, miss,” 
and certainly,, miss and once she said 
“,she did not tnink all men could be so very 
hopstreperoua,” which I am afraid is a baa 
sign. It was not, therefore, without anxiety 
that we sent her, although under proper 
chaperouage, to the evening^s lecture. 

' No one who M^alked through our very little 
town that evening had ever befoic seen it in 
1 such a disturbed condition. Mr. King, the 
butcher and shoemaker, had put two candles 
in his window, and Miss Pink, the bonnet 
and apple-shop — our Howell and James — ^the 
same. We overtook a crowd of four people 
and no less than one spring-van from Ryton, 
our post-town; and in the schoolioom we 
found every seat, except those reserved for 
' ourselves, occujiied. The chddien and the 
Ryton shopkeepers and niirsory-gardcners 
were ranged on benches ; and in front of 
them were the villag*^ gcntiy, seated on 
chairs more or less provided with backs and 
weak in ’'the legs. There was something 
quite awful in the artificially-])rodnced dark- 
ness of the room, and the subdued murmur 
of whispered conversation, and the certainty 
that Lady^Harrow and her party ere sitting 
in all their grandeur somewhere in the gloom. 
A laige sheet was stretched across the 
furtlur end of the room, from floor to ^ceiling, 
healing decorations of honour for longservice, 
in the sh^ie of every variety of darn ; and 
on this Mr. Long directed us to fix our ex- 
I pectant gaze. Just as we were beginning to 

f row a little tired of that amusement, we 
eard a faint clapping of hands fiom the 
I back benches, and on looking again more 
attentively at the sheet, we ^rceived a pale 
* shadow upon il, which Mr Dulby was kind 
I enough to tell us was intended to represent 
the earth, addhig the information that its shape 
is circular. ITe then proceeded to prove this 
assei tion, w hich he did in such an ingenious way 
I as msde me feel more than doubtful whether 
the earth really is lound after all ; indeed, 
when he ceased speaking, my impression was 
that the earth is certainly square. Then 
^ came the moon, wliich Mr. Dulby said he had 
every reason to believe was inhabited ; and 
then appeared the sun, with the planets 
circling round it in a rather unsteady manner 
-^like a ghost on the stage or a lame person in 
private life. Hereupon, Mr. Dulby requested 
118 to observe the skill with wliich those 
heavenly bodies avoid knocking their heads 
together, observing in this respect, he said, a 
sort of ‘^oouitly a ticket ” — probably mean- 
ing etiquette. This allusion to high life was 
received with great favour: a murmur of 


a|^lause arose. Then came the ecclesiastical 
architecture, in the shape of a very faint 
vanishing view of the temple of Jerusalem ; 
and this ended the business part of the show. 
Then we daw visions of old gentlemen with 
red noses, having their gouty toes trodden on 
by their worthless grandchildren, and others 
supposed to be comical figures, which called 
ffortn bursts of laughter from tlie younger 
part of the audience. At this vulgar stage 
of the proceedings, the occupants of the 
chairs arose and prepared to depart. Only 
those people who were indififerent to public 
opinion remained after that. We were not of 
the number, and so came away at once. 
Lucy was thus left to her own de- 
vices ; and as I quitted the room I tliought 
I saw a gold hat-band close to her bonnet, 
glimmering in the light of the two tallow 
candles Mr.^-Long had lighted for the accomo- 
dation of Lady Harrow. My aunt was very 
nervous, and stood in the passage with her 
watch ih her hand until Lucy came in, and I 
am almost sure 1 saw another shadow besides 
that of her chaperon gliding away from our 
door when I closed it. I am afraid it was in- 
judicious to let hei* go I do hope we may not 
soon be obliged to look out for a new maid — 
and yet I fear. However, Lucy waited upon 
us very collectedly and with an unconscious 
face that same evening at tea (for we gave a 
party in honour of the occasion), so perhaps 
it is only a false alarm, after all. That party 
brought forth some very important results. 
Mr. Tomkins and Mr. Carter, finding that the 
lecture had started a new subject of conver- 
sation, and that their dispute was no longer 
an object of interest and attention, made 
themselves remarkable in another way by 
shaking hands and swearing eternal fnend- 
ship over our hot supper ; and Miss Brooks 
and my aunt shed a few tears of reconcilia- 
tion privately in a corner, where Miss Brooks 
was putting on a shawl. Mrs. Blythe and 
Miss Carter also patched up a peace (but, I fear, 
a hollow one), on the canary question ; and 
when they left, the whole party voted my aunt 
and me, dear comfortable creatures. Indeed, 
Miss Carter, who has a serious turn, and is 
fond of a little something warm to drink, 
began to talk about the sinfulness of human 
nature ; and, in short, they all went away in 
the highest spirits, declaring that they had 
never spent such an instructive and pie^ant 
evening in all their life before. 


STARVATION OF AN ALDERMAN. 

The following account of a tragedy which 
is now filliug with consternation many per- 
sons resident in the neighbourhood of Clump 
Lodge, Brixtou, and wmch caused despair 
among the friends of the afilicted parties, 
will probably occasion great distress, and in 
that hope I request its publication. The sub- 
ject of my communicatioii, sir, is no less than 
the starvation of an alderman, with his enUre 
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a calanol^^lelL I to add, o^ly 
c|^ idvent can anWt, ana tSaidsthe com];deta 
^ raK^tgaa^illkl^ of sooietgr^ My acde hope £or 
, ifba of tldfi truly Unportant end 

\ Ctodnctor, in 4iie nmting of this 

nairative* Permit me, tken, I intreaty^, to 
I af^peal throngli yonr pagee to an awe-stricken 
nmrerse on bekalf ofxnypapa, Mr. Alderm^ 
Crumpet, my mamma, and myself, Marie 
I Crumpet, the faipily in question. An emi- 
nent poet has urell observed : 

I do entreat yoar grare to pardon me ; 

I 

and goes on to remark, in his lovely Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, for I allude here to the 
celebrated Shakespeare : 

* 1 know not by what power 1 am made bold; 

snd, yet, I shall be pardoned, I feel sure. 

More than two years have now elapsed, 
since my respected father suffered from the 
horrors ; meaning the upholstery and ap- 
pointments of his happy home, as wickedly 
condemned by the authorities at Marlborough 
House. He suffered alone, and he himself 
described to you the nature of his complaint 
at page two, six, five, of your vol. six. I will 
only observe here, that his sufferings were all 
owmg to his having caught the correct-prin- 
ciples-of-taste at a place which he ought never 
to have visited. Happily ma and I were not 
infected by his fever, and he has himself 
long recovered from it. But now, alas ! a 
much more serious calamity weighs on ns 
all. In the midst of abundance — we are 
starving. 

The circumstance arose in this way. On 
Tuesday week last, Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Frippy, with their nursemaid and their sweet 
babe, Aunt Sally Lunn, with her son James, 
and an old and respected member of our 
family, my grandmother upon mamma’s side, 
the widow of T. Cake, Eso., who was in her 
youth a favourite toast and is still beautiful, 
Were to dine with us on the occasion of my 
; sf caching the age of twenty. Some time be- 
fore the day arrived, the Alderman, my papa, 
said to me one morning : 

** Polly’'— it is his way to call me Polly — 
^^you are old enough to be a cook.” 

A what, pa, dear ! ” I said, unable to sup- 
press a little scream. 

Why,” said the alderman, jrith his usual 
^ joco#ty, "how that you have left the teens 
and got among the ties, you’ll be thinking 
about knots, and we shall have the parson 
I ty}% you to somebody. You’ll have to bless 


oookeiy bock to^'zncMhpow, study it well, leave 
off wnting verse^ and be the author you^ 
birthday aimier. WeTl iniM the Luuns that ' 
you compmd ii^'and believe me you will ^et 
more credit for setting wbll befere us, your 
three courses of victuafi, than if you read utf 
thirty cantos of yotir verse.” 

"But, papa,” I replied. "How can you 
tell that when you have never heard me read 
my Ship of Melesinda ? ” 

« No doubt, Polly, it is profound. I grant 
you are a great poet ; now scale another 


jqtdhn l^unu.” 

“ Ifover yf'^iog Lunn,” I said, and here I re- 
that decision publicly. " And how can /, 
SLwnom you frown at so cruelly for quoting 
me <itelr Shakespeare and for displaying such I 
oriiitlDents as gems of thought, how can I 
br^g; ceUltent to any husband 1 ” 

" is only one way, Polly,” said pa, 
"yeU tahtt learn to feed him. Buy a g(m 


Mamma seconded his entreaties, and I was 
not stubborn. I accepted their commands ns 
fate, and in the words of the interesting 
Prince of Denmark, answered them that I 
would nerve myself against Tuesday to do 
my best, ajid if possible produce a soup in 
pfirticular that should surprise theFrippys 
and the Lunns. My fate, I said : 

“ CircB out. 

And inakeg earh petty artery m this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion's uerve.** 

Immediately after breakfast, I addressed a 
nole to the alderman, my pa’s bookseller, 
requesting him to be so obliging as to send, 
without delay, the latest scientific work upon 
the mysteries connected with the preparation 
of food. In reply to my note, a parcel arrived 
in the evening containing an exceedingly 
large book with a title that (juite made me 
jump — "Food and its Adulteratione ; com- 
prising the Reports of the Analytical Sanitary 
Commission of the ‘Lancet,’ for the years 
1851 to 1854 inclusive, revised and extended : 
Wing records of the results of some thousands 
of original microscopical and chemical ana- 
lyses of the Solids and Fluids consumed by 
Classes of the Public,” and so on, by 
Arthur Hill Haasall, M.1)., Chief Analyst of 
the Commission, and so on, and so on. How 
frightful to be sure, but I was nerved, as I 
have said already, and it did seem to me a 
proper thing that the first application of a 
mind like mine to the business of the kitchen 
should be worthy of its superior organisation. 
" Some kinds of baseness,” as my Shakespeare 
says, " are nobly undergone,” and if I stooped 
to the base things of the kitchen, I would 
apply the torch of science to the fire of genius 
already laid within my soul, and throw a 
blaze of light over the whole range of my new 
department. I determined, therefore, to 
begin with a chemical and microscopical com- 
prehension of the solids and fluids consumed 
oy all classes of society, and read till I grew 
haggard over Dr. Hassall’s book. I went to 
bed a miserable girl. 

" Pt^a,” said I next morning, at breakfast, 
^when I had handed his cup to the ^Ideman ; 
"is your tea endurable V* 

“Agreeable you mean, child.” 

“No,” I said, “X shall ntyer ask that 
question again. Mixed tea it is, and what 
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ia it A mixture of? Exheueted kaveS) 
leaves other than those of tea) beech^ 
elm, sycamore,, horse chesnut, plane, plum^ 
oak, .willow, poplar, hawtliom, ajod sloe^ 
lie tea* hueh, Dutch pink, rose pink, 

indigo* Prussian blue, mineral green, turmeric, 
logwood, Chinese yellow, verdigris, arseuite 
of copper, chromate and bichromate of potash, 
gypsnmi mica, magnesia” — 

“My child, my child!” the alderman ex- 
claimed. 

I went on hysterically, “ black lead ” — ^my 
mother laid her cup down — ‘‘ China clay or 
kaolin, soapstone or French chalk, catechu or 
Japan earth, gum, sulphate of iron. And, 
pb I tlie commonest of all adulterations 
■with catechu, a dangerous astringent, to give 
, a roughness that is Tike strength to the taste, 

I and ■with sulphate of iron, green vitriol — 
I poisonous stulf that acts upon a solution of 
' tea chemically, blackens it, and gives a sem- 
I blance of strength to tlie eye. It’s catechu 
they put in tea-improvers that poor women 
I buy, and a great deal of the tea is so 
doctored in China that an attempt has been 
) made to import some of it as manufactured 
goods, and though the tea-dealers in this 
' country are pretty honest — oh ! please how 
are we to Imow, when we haven’t got a 
, lahoratoi'y and a microscope, whether we 
drijik tea or black lead and catechu for 
breakfast I” 

“ Make me some coffee, Polly ; make it this 
minute ! ” 

“Ob, pa!” I said, “you mean chicory, 
which is a sort of dandelions. You know, 

I papa, yon sent away the coffee-mill, because 
it ground >our sleep out of you every 
I morniag, and there’s no hiith in ground 
I coffee ; no, there is none, indeed, in spite of 
orders of the government, d ust turn to Dr. 
Hassall’s book, look here, papa. Sample of 
* finest Turkey coffee ’ — ‘ much chicory and 
some roasted com, very little coffee.’ Would 
you, as an alderman, condescend to breakfast 
upon corn and dandelions ? Look at the 
‘delicioiia family coffee’ — ‘one-fourth coffee, 
three-fourths chicory.’ Look at the ‘coffee 
as in France ’ — * principally chicory.’ Since 
the government order ■which relates to the 
adulteration with chicory, coffee has been 
tested i)y the ‘Lancet’ commissioners, pur- 
I chased as coffee In tOrty-two shops, and found 
to be partly chicoiy, sometimes nearly all 
chicery, with, now and then, corn or mangold 
wurzel, in no less than thirty-one instances. 
As for canister coffees, out of twenty-nine 
samples purchased indiscriminately, twenty- 
eight were adulterated, chicory forming, m 
many instances, the chief part of the article. 
Tliere is no faith in man. Let me read this 
to you, papa, which..i8 said of a sample pur- 
chased at a^shop in one of the great thorough- 
fares of London ; I could show you more of 
I the sort. ' The following is a copy of a written 
; placard, of gigantic proportions, placed near 
the shop door 


GENUINE COFFEE. ■ 

NO ai^ultiSution. 

Wo conceive that it it* our duty to emtion our 
friends and the public against' the present unjust and 
iniquitous system pursued by many grocers in adul- 
terating their cofieo with 

Boasted beans, 

Dog-biscuit, 
t Chicory, and tan. 

Our advice to purchasers of coffee is, to buy it in the 
berry, and grind it yourselves ; if you cannot do this, 
pui chase it of respectable men only ; pay a fair and 
honour.ible price for dt ; you may then depend upon a 
good and genuinc article. 

“Now sec what is the comment of the 
analyst upon this article — ‘Adulterated: 
with a very large quantity of chicory.” 

“ That man’s fair and honourable price was 
sixteen pence for a mixture of less value than 
that which another tea-dealer can afford to 
label, Mixture of Chicory and Coffee, and to 
sell for eightptnee.” 

“ But,” said the alderman, “ chicory is 
harmless stuff.” 

“ Ah, no, papa. I used to think so ; but 
Dr. Hassall says certainly not. Ho says that 
he has made experiments, and finds a break- 
fast of pure chicory infusion to produce 
drowsiness and weight at the stomach ; com- 
monly lieadache, sometimes diarrhoea. When 
mixed with coffee to the extent common in 
shops, it frequently produces diarrhoea. He 
attributes to the increased use of it the 
increased frequency of a distressing 'internal 
disorder, and lie says that Professor Beer, of 
Vienna, on account of its effect upon the 
nervous system, includes diicoiy among the 
causes of amaurotic blindness. Furthermore, • 
chicory was in eleven cases out of two-and- | 
twenty not to be had pure. They adulterate 
even that with carrot, mangold wurzel, ( 
roasted wheat, and sawdust.” 

“ I tell you what it is, Mary,” said mamma 
— “ we will in future have cocoa for break- 
fast.” 

“ My dear mamma, out of fifty-six samples | 
of cocoa bought indiscriminately in various | 
parts of London, only eight were genuine.” 

My papa’s count enanee had by this time 
begun to assume an expression of despondency. 

“ After all,” he said at last, “ one cannot die ' 
of thirst while there is water in the cistern.” 

“ But, if you plgase^ papa, just look at | 
these pictures. That’s a drop of New River 
water as seen under the microscope, full of , 
nasty long sticks, lobsters, and sha-ving- 
brushes : that’s a drop of the Lambeth Com- 
pany’s water, with an immense maggot in 
'the middle : that’s the Southwark and Vaux- ' , 
hall, full of animals all spikes, like suns , 
revolving round each other, a fat shrimp ^|| 
with a prickly tail, leeches, caterpillars, 
shaving-brushe^ and cigars : that’s the Grand 
Junction, full ot things like bell-ropes, and a 
five legs, and a horrible long snake : that’s 
the Hampstead Company’s water, full of the 


Most water moxa^bmf euoh with 

e’irht claws to a toe. Oh> mpi^ aon't these 
beiiigs Mke jhu think 

* the piusfal fimiily (Nt Destb, 

Mote hideout thsa their queen : 

Thit moke the jointe, thle files the vemsi 
Thftt every Ithouring sinewstrams, 

Those in the deepw vitals rage—' 

“Child,” said my father, “say no more. 
Hand nm the bread. 

‘*JBroad!” I cried. “Ha! ha! A bake- 
ment of aluminised paste ! ” 

“ Then let ^ breakfast on the anchovies ! ” 

“Anchoviw! How many of these things 
are anchovies 1 Dutch, French, Sicilian 
fish, anchovies or no anchovies, all of them 
poisoned with paint — coloured with bole 
Armenian and Venetian red. You have bole 
Armenian in potted beef, in potted shrimps, in 
potted bloaters. Out of twenty-eight samples 
of potted meat and fish examined, twenty- 
three were befouled with this red earth. Of 
the anchovies sold in shape of fish not more 
than a third are really anchovies. Anchovy 
sauce and almost all o^her red fish sauces are 
saturated with bole Armenian — drenched 
with it even more completely than the potted 
meats. Five samples of India soy were 
emunined, and they were all full of treacle 
ahd halt. In a famous fish sauce was found 
much oxalate of lime and charred deal. 
That brings me to the birthday dinner, papa. 
I do not see how we can have any fish. It 
is insipid by itself, and sauce, you see, is 
quite out of the question.” 

“No,” said papa, who was getting more 
and more dejected. “ No fish.” 

“And I have been thinking, too, ]iapa, 
about the soup ; because if they poison the 
cayenne pepper—” 

“ Poison — cayenne ! ” 

“0, yes, indeed they do, with brickdust 
and deal sawdust, turmeric, vermilion, and 
red-lead. Out of twenty-eight samples tested, 
only four were genuine ; most of the others 
contained poisonous proportions of either red- 
lead or vermilion.” 

“ Soup is impossible.” 

“ Then I thought, papa, of curry — ^but of 
curryyowders, only seven in six and twenty 
were foimd genuine, and this world is so very 
wicked that alth ougli the * Laiicet ’ pubi ished the 
names of the people who e(51d genuine things, 
how can 1 tell which of tnern will go straight- 
way, and adulterate upon the strength of 
their good character. How can I — after 
reading such a revelation as this is — have 
any foith in any pei*sun who sells eatables ! 
P Odear !” 

“PhUd|” said papa, “starvation stares us 
ill Itke foce, Ping for cold meat directly.” 

sir, you never will be so bold I You 
kitow you cannot eat cpld meat except with 

^Qwelh There is pickle in the house 1 


^ A dreadful poison, copper^more or lejip 
of it*— ^ has 'been found in every bottle^V 
pickle that has been examined. They iisffi 
to make pickles green. Besides tha^in 
nineteen out of twenty cases there ium of 
vitriol imthe vinegar.” ^ M 

“ Amen to cold meat,” said poor mjEma, 

“WeVe preserves in the house auwottled 
fruity which is all one can have at £i& time 
of year,— but I dare not make J|ioni into 

pies and puddings, because they ai^ drugged 
with copper, too/* f 

We ate no more breakfast, and papa S{>ent 
the whole morning with me studying in Dr. 
Hassairs book. We decided that it was im- 
possible to go on taking our meals, and that 
our dinner-party must oe put off until I had 
had time to reconstitute society and make the , 
dealers in food honest, as I hope they will 
become, when they have heard how dread- 
fully we suffer. I really ftiiiik that if the '< 
public health is cared about by anybody, 
somebody will establish something that sliaj|f 
be a check upon all poisonei's of victuals, emk 
make it as necessary in law to call things ||B 
their honest names as to use honest weigmSP^ 
and measures. Also I hope, sir, thai it will 
not be long before you make public this 
humble lepresentation, because we are starv- 
ing until it shall have performed its work by 
causing a revulsion in the public feelings. Oui 
case IB the more emineutly homblfi, inasmuch 
as when we had determined to still tlie crav- 
ings of hunger, by keeping in our mouths 
lozenges and comfits, we were cut off even 
from that resource by the discovery that these 
little consolations are denied us by the dread 
we must have of swallowing piaster of Paris, 
cochineal, lake, red-lead, vermilion, Jndian- 
red, gambouge, lemon orange and deep 
chrome yellows, indigo, ferrocyamde of iron, 
Antwerp blue, artificial ultramarine, verd iter, 
arsenite of copper, the three Brunswick 
greens, brown fenuginous earths as umber, 
sienna and Vandyke brown, carbonate of lead, 
and white lead. 

There may be persons in this country who, 
being warned of ^1 these fraw^ and dangers, 
know how to protect themsews. The alder- 
man, my pa, mamma and I 7 do not belong 
to that number, and we believe there are 
some others who don’t ; therefore we beg to 
be protected. And, in the mean time, while 
we beg, let me repeat that we are starving. 
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SISTER ROSE. 

IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 

Well, Monsieur Guillaume, what is the 
►news this evening 1 ” 

‘‘None that I know of, Monsieur Justin, 
except that Mademoiselle Rose is to be mar- 
ried to monow.” 

** Much obliged, my respectable old friend, 
for SQ interesting and unexpected a reply to 
my question. Con'-idering that I am tlie 
vakt of ]\rouBieur JJaiiville, who plays the 
distinguished part of bridegroom in the little 
wedding comedy to which you refer, I think 
I may assure you, without -ofFence, that your 
news is, so far as I aie ooncerned, of the 
stalest possible kind. Take a pinch of snufi* 
Alousieur Guillaume, and excuse me if I in- 
torni you that my question referred to public 
nows, and not to the private affairs of the two 
families whose household interests we have 
the pleasure of promoting.” 

“I don’t understand what you mean by j 
such a phrase as promoting household in- 
terests Monsieur Justin. 1 am the servant 
of Monsieur 'Louis Trudaine, who lives here 
with his sister, Mademoiselle Rose. You are 
the ^lervant of Monsieur Danville, whose ex- 
cellent mother has made up the match foi 
him with my young lady. As servants, both 
of us, the pleasantest news we can have any 
concern with is news that is connected with 
the happiness of our masters. 1 have nothing 
to do with public affaii s ; and, being one of 
the old school, I make it my main object in | 
life to mind my own business. If our homely 
domestic politics have no interest for you, 
allow me to express my regret, and to wish 
you a very good evening.** 

Pardon me, my dear sir, I have not the 
slightest respect for tlie old school, or the 
least symimtiiy with people who only mind 
their own business. Ilowever, I accept your 
expressions of regret ; I reciprocate your j 
Good evening ; and I trust to find you im- 1 
proved in temper, dress, manners, and appear- 
ance, the next time I have the honour of 
meeting you. Adieu, Monsieur Guillaume, 
and Vive la bagateUe I ** 

These scraps of dialogue were interchanged 
on a lovely summer evening, in the year 
seventeen hundred and eighty-nine, before the 
baok-door of a small house which stood on 

= — - a 


the banks of the Seine, about three miles 
westward of the city of Rouen. Tlie one 
speaker was lean, old, crabbed, and slovenly; 
the other was plum]), young, oily-mannered, 
aud dressed in the most gorgeous livery cos- 
tume of the period. The last days of genuine 
dandyism were then rapidly approaching all 
over the civilised world ; and Monsieur 
Justin was, in his own way, dressed to per- 
fection, as a living illustration of the expiring 
glories of his epoch. 

After the old servant had left him, he 
occupied himself for a few minutes in con- 
templating, superciliously enough, the back 
view of the little house before which he stood. 
Judging by the windows, it did not contain 
more than six or eight rooms in all. Instead 
of stables and outhouses, there was a conser- 
vatory attached to the building on one side, 
and a low long room, built of wood gaily 
painted, on the other. One of the windows of 
this room was left uncurtained, and through 
it could be seen on a sort of dresser inside, 
bottles filled with strangely-coloured liquids, 
oddly-shaped utensils of brass an<J copper, 
one end of a large furnace, aud other objects, 
which plainly proclaimed that the apartment 
was used as a chemical laboratory. 

“Think of our bride’s brother amusing 
himself in such a place as that with cooking 
drugs in saucepans,” jn uttered Monsieur 
Justin, peeping into the room. “I am the 
least particular man in the uuivei*se ; but, I 
must say, I wish we were not going to be 
connected by marriage with an amateur 
apothecary. Pah ! I can smell the place 
through the window,** 

With these Words Monsieur Justin turned 
his back on the laboratory in disgust, and 
sauntered towards the cliffs overhanging the 
river. 

Leaving the garden attached to the 
house, he ascended some gently-rising ground 
by a winding path. Arrived at the summit, 
the whole view of the Seine with its lovely 
green islands, its banks fringed with trees, 
its gliding boats, and little scattered water- 
side cottages, opened before him. Westward, 
where the level country appeared beyond the 
farther bank of the river, ^e landscape was - 
all aglow with the crimson of the setting sun. 
Eastward, the long shadows and mellow in- 
tervening lights, the red glory that quivered 
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on the lippling water, the ruby-fire 

glowing^ on cottage windows tiai Reflected the 
level sunlight, M the ejee 5hward and on- 
ward, along the Windinge of the Seine, until 
it reined T|»pon the spires, towers, and broadly- 
massed houses of Itouen, with the wooded 
hills rising beyond them for back^ound. 
Lovely to look on at any time, the view was 
almost siipernaturally beautiful now, under 
the gorffcous evening light that glowed upon 
it, Auita attractions, liowever, were lost on 
the valet ; he stood yawning, with his liands 
in his pockets, looking neither to the right nor 
to the left ; but staring straight before him 
at a little hollow, beyond which the ground 
eloped away smnothly to the brink of the 
ditf. A bench was placed here, and three 
persons— an old lady, a gentleman, and a 
young gill — were seated on it, watching the 
sunset, and by consequence turning their 
backs on Monsieur Justin. Near them stood 
two gentlemen, also looking towards the river 
and the distant view. These live figures 
attracted the valet’s attention, to the exclu- 
sion of every other object around him. 

“ There they are still,*' he said to himself 
discontentedly, “Madame Danville in the 
same place on tlie seat : my mastei, the bride- 
groom, dutifully next to her ; Mademoiselle 
iktose, the bride, bashfully next to him ; 
Monsieur Trudaine, the amateur apothecary 
brother, aifectionately next to her ; and 
Monsieur Tvomaque, our queer land-steward, 
officially in waiting on the whole party. 
There they all are indeed, iiieompi-ehensibly 
wasting their tkne still in looking at nothing ! 
Ycb,” continued Monsieur Justin, lifting his 
eyes weanly, and staring bard, first up the 
1 iver, at Bouen, then down tlie river, at the 
setting sun ; “ yes, plague take them, looking 
at nothing, absolutely and positively at no- 
thing, all this while.’* 

Here Monsieur Justin yawned again ; and, 
reluming to the garden, sat himself down in 
an arbour and resignedly went to sleep. 

If the valet had ventured near the five per- 
sons vrhom he had l>een apostropliising from a 
distance, and if he had been possessed of some 
little refinement of observation, he could 
'hardly have failed to remark that the bride 
and bridegroom of the tnorraw, and their 
Con^panioaiB on either aide, were all, in a 
greater or less degree, under th^ influence of 
some secret restraint, which alfected their 
conversation, tlieir gestufes, and even the 
expression of their faees. Madame Danville 
— a handso^ richly-dressed ©Id iady, 
with very bright eyes, and a quick suspi- 
cious manner — looked composedly and 

» enough, as long as her attention 
ad on her son. But when she turned 
from him towards the bride a hardly^per^ 
c^tibie uneasiness passed over her fisoe— 
an uhoasiness which only deep^ed to pesitm 
distrust and dissstis&otion whenever s£e 
lookei^ towards Mademoiselle Tradaine’s 
lui^ther. In the same way, her son, who was 


all smiles and happiness while he was speak- 
with his future wife, altered visibly in manner 
and look, exactly as his mother altered, when- 
ever the presence of MonsieUr Trudaine spe- 
ctally knpressed itself on Lis attention. Then, 
again, Lomaejue, the land-steward — ^uiet, 
sharp, skinny Lomaque, with the submissive 
manner, and ih% red-rimmed eyes — ^never 
looked up at his mastei'’s future brother-in- 
law, without looking away again rather 
uneasily, and thoughtfully drilling holes in 
the grass with his long sharp-pointed cane. 
Even the bride herself, the pretty innocent 
girl, with her childish shyness of manner, 
seemed to be affected like the others. Doubt, 
if not distress, overshadowed her face from 
time to time, and the hand which her lover 
held tnmbl^ a little, and grew restless, when 
she accidentally caught lier brother’s eye.* 
And yet, strangely enough, there was notliing 
to repel, but, on the contrary, eveiy’thing to 
attract, in the look and manner of the person 
whose mere presence seemed to exercise such 
a curiCualy constraining influence over the 
wedding party. Louis Trudaine was a 
markably handsome man. His expression 
was singularly kind and gentle ; liia maimer 
in’csistibly winning in its fmnk, manh||b*m- 
ness and composure. His woni%^#Kn lie 
occasionally spoke, seemed as unnkeiy to give 
offence as liis looks ; for he only opened his 
lips ill courteous reply to questions directly 
addressed to liim. Judging by a latent 
moumfulneas in the tones of his voice, and by 
the sorrowful tenderness which clouded his 
kind earnest eyes whenever they rested on 
bis sister, his thoughts were certainly not of 
the happy or tlie hopeful kind. But he gave 
them no direct expression ; he intruded his 
secret sadness, whatever it might bo, on no 
one of lu8 conqianioiis. Nevertheless, modest 
and self-restrained lis lie was, there was* evi- 
dently some reproving or saddening influence 
in his presence which affected the spirits of 
everyone near him, and darkened the eve 
of the wedding to bride and bridegi'oom 
alike. 

As the sun, slowly sank in the heaven, the 
conversation flagged more and more. After 
a long silence the bridegroom was the first to 
start a new subject. 

“Rose, love,” he said, “that magnificent 
sunset is a good omen for our marriage, it 
promises another lovely day to-morrow.” 

Tl>e biride laughed and bluehed. 

“ Do you really believe in omens, diaries?’* 
she said. 

“iffy dear,” mterpoaed the old lady, before 
her son could answer ; “ if Charles does be- 
Here in omens, it is niching to laugh at. You 
will soon know better, when you are his wife, 
than to eemfound him^ even in the slightest 
things, with the common herd of people. All 
his oonviotions ai« well-founded— so well, that 
if I thought he really did believe imomens, I 
should most assuredly make up my mind to 
i believe in them, too.” 
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I beg ^our pardon, ii^dame.** Bose’ began 
trexnnlonsly ; “ I only i^eant— ’ 

“ My dear bhild, nave" you feo little know- 
ledge of the v^ld ae to suppose that I could 
. be offended— ’* 

Bose speak,” said the young man. He 
turned round petulsiiitly, almost with the air 
of a ipoilt child, to his mother; as he said 
those words. She had been looking fondly 
and proudly on him. the jnoment before. Now 
her eyes wandered disconcertedly from his 
face ; she hesitated an instant with a sudden 
confusion which seemed q^uite foreign to her 
character, then whispered in his eai’ : 

I to blame, Charles, for trying to 
make her worthy of you ? ” 

Her son took no notice of the question. He 
/)iily reiterated sharply, — “ Let Bose speak.” 

1 really had nothing to say,” faltered , the 
young girl, growing more and more confused. 

“ Oh, but 3’ou liad I ” 

There was such an ungracious sharpness in 
his voic-e, such an outburst of petulance in his 
manner, as ho spoke, that his mother gave 
him a warning touch on the arm, and whis- 
pered “ Hush ! ” 

Monsieur Lomaque, the land-steward, and 
Monsieur Trudaine, the brotlier, both glanced 
searchingly at the bride, as the words passed 
the bridegroom’s lips. She seemed to be 
frightened and astonished, rather than irri- 
gated or hurt. A curious smile puckered up 
hiomaque's lean face, as he looked demurely 
down on the ground, and began drilling a 
fresh hole in the turf with the sharp point of | 
his caiie. Trudaine tumed siside quickly, j 
and, sighing, walked away a few paces ; then | 
came b'jck, and seemed about to speak, but 
Lanvill ^ iflterrupted him. 

‘■Pardon me, Bose,” he said; am so 
jealous of even tlie appearance of any want 


There was an ironical politeness in his voice, 
lool^ and manner, as he said this, whUh his 
mother and his land-stews^d, Monsieur Xip- 
maque, evidently knew bow to interpret. The 
first touched his ann again, and whispered^ Be 
careful!” the second suddenly ^ew serious, 
and left off drilling his hole in the griisa Bose 
neitherheardtlie warning of Madame I>anville, 
npr noticed the aHeration in Lomaque. She was 
looking round at her brother, and was waiting 
with a bright affectionate smile to Itear his 
answer. He nodded, as if to re-assnre her, 
before he spoke again to Danville. 

‘‘You have rather romantic ideas about 
experiments in chemisrtiy,” he said quietly. 
“Mine have so little eonncction with what 
yon call tlie occult art^ that All :the world 
might see them, if all the world thought it 
worth while. The only Elixirs of Life that I 
know of, are a quiet heart and a contented 
mind. Both those I found, years and years 
ago, when llose and T first came to live to- 
gether in the house yonder.” 

He spoke with a quiet sadness in his voice, 
wliicli meant far more to his sister than the 
sim])le words he uttered. Her eyes filled 
with tears : she tumed for a moment from 
her lover, and took hor brother’s hand. 
“Don’t talk, Louis, as if you thought you 

were going to lose your sister, Ixjcause 

Her ii]) began to tremble, and she stopped 
suddenly. ^ 

“More jealous than ever of your taking 
her away from him ! ” whispered Madame 
Danville in her son’s ear. “ Hush ! don’t, ^br 
God’-s sake, take any notice of it,” she added 
hurriedly, as he rose from the seat, and faced 
Trudaine wdth undisguised irritation and im- 
patience ill his manner. Before he oo|pld 
speak, the old servant, Guillatime, madd* ‘bis 
jqipearance, and announced that coffee was 


of attention towards you, that I was nearly 
allowing myself to be irritated about nothing.” 

He kissed her hand very gracefully and ten- 
derly as he made his excuse ; but there was a 
latent expression in his eye which wjis at 
variance with the apparent spirit of his 
action. It was noticed by nobody but obser- 
vant and submissive Monsieur Lomaque, who 
smiled to himself again, and drilled harder 
than ever at his hole in ^e grass. 

“ I think Monsieur Trudaine was about to 
speak,” said Madame BanviUe. “ Perhaps be 
will have no objection to let us hear what he 


was going to say.” 

“ iSlone, madame,” repHed Trudaine politely. 
“I was about to take upon m3"self the blame 
of Bose’s want of respect for believers in 
omens, by confessing that I have always en- 
coura^d her to laugh at superstitions of 
every idncL” 

“You a lidiculer 6f superstitions,” said 
Danville, turning quickly on him. “ You Vrho 
have builf a laboratory ; you who are an 
amateur professor of the occult arts of 
chemistry, a seeker after the Hlixir of Life, 
On my word of honour, you astonish ^|||||^ 


ivad3\ Madame Danville again said “Hush!” 
and quickly took one of his arms, while he 
offered the other to Bose. “ Chaides!” said 
the young girl, amazedly, “how flushed your 
face is, and bow your arm trembles ! ” 1 

He controlled himself in a moment, smiled, 
and said to her, “Can’t you guess why, Bose I 
I arn ill inking of to-morrow. While he was * 
83>eaking, he passed close by the land-steward, 
on his way back to the house with the la^es. 
The smile returned to Monsieur Lomaque^i 
lean face,, and a curious light twinkled in his 
red-rimmed eyes, as He began a fresh hole in 
the grass. 

“Won’t you go in-doors, and take some 
coffee ?” asked Trudaine, touching the land- 
steward on the arm. 

Monsieur Lomaqne started a little, and left 
his cane sticking in the ground. “A thousand 
thanks, nionsieur,” he said ; “may I be allowed 
to follow you ? ” 

“ I confess the beauty of the .evening makes 
me a little unwilling to leave this plaee just 
yet.” . I 

“Ah ! the beauties of nature^I feel them with 
you, Monsieur Trudaine : I feel them here.** i 
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Saying tliis^ Lbxnaque, laid one band on his 
heart, and with the other pulled his stick out 
of the grass, lie had looked as little at the 
laiidsciipe or the setting sun as Monsieur 
Justin himself. 

They sat down, side by side, on the empty 
bench ; and then there followed an awkward 
pause. Submissive Lomaque was too discreet 
to forget his place, and venture on starting a 
new topic. Trudaine was pie-occupied, and 
disinclined to talk. It was necessary, how- 
ever, in common politeness, to say something. 
Hardly attending himself to his own words, 
he began with a commonplace phrase, — “I 
regret, Monsieur Loniaque, that we have not 
had more opportunities of bettering our 
acquaintance.^* 

“ I feel deeply indebted,” rejoined the land- 
steward, to the admirable Madame Danville 
for having chosen me as her escort hitlier 
from lier son’s estate near Lyons, and having 
thereby procured for me the honour of this 
introduction.” Both Monsieur Lomaque’s 
rcd-rimiued eyes were seized with a sudden 
fit of winkings as he made this polite speech. 
His enemies were accustomed to say, that 
whenever he was particularly insincere, or 
particularly deceitful, he always took leluge 
in the weakness of his eyes, and so evaded the 
trying ordeal of being obliged to look steadily 
at tbe person whom Tie was speaking with. I 
r was pleased to hear you mention my 
late father’s naraS, at dinner, in terms of high 
respect,” continued Trudaine, resolutely 
keeping up the conversation. “Did you know 
him?” 

“ I am indirectly indebted to your excellent 
father,” answered the land- steward, “ for the 
very situation which I now hold. At a time 
when the good word of a man of substance 
and reputation was needed to save me from 
poverty and ruin, your father spoke that 
word. Since then, I have, in my own very 
small way, succeeded in life, until T liave 
risen to the honour of superintending the 
estate of Monsieur Danville.” | 

“ Excuse me — but your way of speaking of 
your present situation rather surprises me. 
ITour father, I believe, was a merchant, just 
as Danville's father was a merchant ; the only 
difference between them was, that one failed, 
and the other realised a large fortune. Why 
should you speak of yourself as honoured by 
holding your present pla'Se ?” 

“Have you never heard ?” exclaimed Lo- 
maque, with an appearance of great astonish- 
ment, “ or can you have heard, and forgotten, 
tluit Madame Danville is descended from one 
of the noble "houseii of France ? Has she 
never told 3^ou, as she has often told mo, that 
sl^e ciondesceiided when she married her late 
.nbiisband ; and that her great object in life is 
to get the title of her family (years Since 
extinct in the male line) settled on her sdb 1” 

“ Yes,” replied Trudaine ; “ I remember to 
have heard something of this, and to have 
paid no attention to it at the time, 


having little sympathy with such asidnltions 
as you describe. You have lived many years 
in Danville’s kervice, Monsieur Lomaque, have 
you — he hesitated for a moment, then 'con- 
tinued, looking the land^steward full in the 
face, “ have you found him a good and kind 
master ?” 

Loniaque’s thin lips seemed to ebse in- 
stinctively at the question, as if he were 
never going to speak again. He bowed — 
Tmdaine waited — he only bowed again. 
Trudaine waited a third time. Lomaiiue 
looked at his host with perfect steadiness for 
an instant, then his eyes began to get weak 
again. “ You seem to have some special inte- 
rest,” he quietly remarked, “if I may say so 
without offence, in asking mo that question.” 

“ I deal frankly, at all hazards, with every i 
one,” returned Trudaine ; “ and, stranger as j 
you are, I will deal frankly witli you. I . i 
acknowledge that I have an interest in asking j* 
tliat question — the dearest, the teiidorest of ' ' 
all interests.” At those last words, his voice n 
trembled for a moment, but he went on ! 
firmly : “ From the beginning of my sister’s i 
engagenicut with Danville, 1 made it my duty 1 
not to conceal my own feelings: my con- 
science and my affection for Bose counselled i 
me to be candid to the last, even though my j 
candour should distress or offend others. ' 
When we first made the acquaintance of 
Madame Danville, and when I first discovered - 
that her son’s attentions to Rose were not uii- M 
favourably received, I felt astonished, and, 
though it cost me a hard effort, 1 did not * 
conceal that astonishment from my sister — ” i 

Lomaque, wdio had hitherto been all atteu- ! 
tion, started here, and threw up his hands in j 
amazement. “Astonished, did T hear you 
say ? Astonished, Monsieur Trudaine, that | 
the attentions of a young gentleman possessed ' 
of all the graces and accomplishments of a 
highly-bred Frenchman should be favourably 
received by a young lady 1 Astonished that 
such a dancer, such a singer, such a talker, 
such a notoriously fascinating ladies’ mau as If 
Monsieur Danville should, by dint of respect- 'f 
ful assiduity, succeed in making some ini pres- 
sion oil the heart of Mademoiselle Rose 1 
Oh 1 Monsieur Trudaine, respected Monsieur 
Trudaine, this is almost too much to credit ! ” , 
Lomnque’s eyes grew weaker than ever, and 
winked incessantly, as he uttered this apos- 
trophe. At ibo end, be threw up his hands 
again, and blinked inquiringly all round him, 
in mute ap^jeal 10 universal nature. 

“When, in the course of time, matters 
were farther advanced,” continued Trudaine, 
without paying any attention to the interrup- 
tion ; “ when the offer of marriage was made, 
and when I knew that Rose had in her own 
heart accepted it, 1 objected, and I did not 
conceal my objcctionB——'” * 

I “Heavens I” interposed Lomaque again, 
clasping his hands this time with a look of 
bewilderment ; “what objections? what pos- 
slbl^bjections to a man young and well-bred, 
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with «nn immense fortune and an i^ncompro- 
mieed cluiractor ? I have heard of these ob- 
jections; I know they have made bad blood ; 
and*! ask myself, , again and again, what can 
they be ? ” ' 

“ God knows I have often tried to dismiss 
them fj'om my mind, as fanciful and absurd,” 
said Truoaine, '‘and I have always failed. 
It is im[)o,ssible, in your presence; that I can 
describe in detail wdiat my own imj)rea8ions 
have been from the first of the master whom 
you server Let it be enough if I confide to 
you lliat I cannot, even now, persuade myself 
of the biiioerity of his attacliment to my 
sister, an<l that [ feel — in spite of m 5 \self, in 
s])ite of lay earnest desire to put the most 
inipliHtroutidoMce in Rose’s choice — a distrust 
,of Ills cliaraclcr ?nui teinjjer, which now, on 
the eve uf the m:iriiagc, amounts to positive 
terror. iN^ig secret siilfering, dfuibt, and 
siisyicnsc, . , tills confession from me, 

JMoiisifMU’ Loihaque, idmosL imawnres, in de- 
fiance of caution, ill defiance of all the con- 
v(‘nt.lojiulitii s of society. Y(»n luivc lived for 
ycais ni'der tlie same roof witli this man ; 
you have seen him in lus most nngiiavded 
wild i»rivate moments. I tcmjit yon to betray 
no confidence — i only ask you if yofi can 
make me hapjiy by telliii'.'’ me lliaf 1 have 
been doing your master giievons injustice liy 
31)3' opinion of him ? 1 ask you to take my 

hand, and tell me, if you can, in all honour, 
i’lat in\ sister is not lYsking tlie Jiappiness of 
lier whole life by giving herself in marriage 
to Ji.v'ville to-uioiTOW !” 

lie iudd out liis hand while lie s])oke. Jly 
sonic st> iinge chance, Loniarpie ]iap]u‘ncd, just 
rittha' moment, to be loohing aw.iy towaids 
tfiose’ leautlcs of nature which he admired so 
grcai ly. “ lleall 3 % Mon.sienr Trudaine, really 
stK'li .in ajipeal from you, at sucli a time, 
amazes me.” Having got so far, In* stopped 
and .•'Mid no more. 

“ When we first sat dciwn together here 
1 had no thought of making this appeal, 
no idea of talking to you as 1 have talked,” 
pursued the othei\ * “ ily words have escajied 
me, as 1* told yon, almost unawares — you 
must make allow^ancos lor them and for me. 
1 cannot expect otliers, INFonsieur Lomaque, to 
appreciate and understand my feelings for 
Rose. We two have lived alone in the world 
together: father, mother, kindred, they all 
died years since and left us. 1 am so much 
phler than my. sister, that I have learnt to 
feel tow^ards her more as a father than as a 
brotJicr. All my life, all my dearest liopes, 
all my highest expectations have centred in 
her. I ^Yas past the iieriod of my boyhood 
wdien my mother put my little clnld-sistcr’s 
hand in mine, and said to me on her death- 
bed, ‘ liOUis, be all to her that 1 have been, 
for she has »io one left to look to but you.’ 
Since then the loves and ambitions of other 
men have not been my loves or my ambitious. 
Sister Rose — as We all used to call her in 
those past days, as I love to call her still— 


Sister Rose has been the one aim, the one 
happi^e^, the one precious trust, the one 
treasured reward of all my life. 1 liave lived 
in this pooir house, in this dull retirement, as 
in a Paradise, because Sister Rose, my inno- 
cent, happy, bright-faced Evo, has lived liere 
with me. Even if the husband of her choice 
had been the husband of mine, the necessity 
of jiarting with Jier would Iwivfi been the 
hardest, the bitterest of trials. As it is, 
thinking what I think, dreading what I dread, 
judge what my feelings must be on the eve of 
her marriage ; and know wJiy, and wiLli what 
object, I made the appeal which surprised 
jmu a mouK'nt since, but which cannot sur- 
prise you now. Speak if you will — 1 can say 
no more.” lie sighed bitterly ; liis head 
dropped ou his breast, and the hand wliich 
he had extended to Jjoraaque trembled as he 
withdrew it and let it fall at his side. 

The land-steward was not a man accus- 
^med to hc.sitate, but lie hesitated now. He 
I w'ius not usually at a loss for phrases in wdiich 
to express himself, but he stammered at 
the very outset of Jiis reply. “ Suppose I 
answered,” he began slowly ; “suppose T told 
you tliat you wronged him, would my testi- 
mony I'eally be strong enough to slmko 
ojiijuon.s, or rather presumptions, which have 
been taking firmer and firmer bold of you for 
mouths and months past ? Siqipose, on the 
other hand, that my master had JiLs little — ” 
( J I ereLoniaquehesitated befoi'c lie pronounced 
the next word) — “his little — infirmities, let 
me say ; but only hyiiothetically, mind that 1 
infirmities — and suppose I liad observeil tliom,' 
and was v\illing to confide them to you, wliat 
])arpose would sucli a confidence answer now, 
ai the eleventh hour, with Mademoiselle 
Rose’.s heart engaged, with the marriage fixed 
for to-inoiTow 1 No I no ! trust me — ” 

TrmUiine looked uj) suddenly. “ T thank 
you for reiiiiuding me, Monsieur T.oraa(ju.e, 
that it is too late now to snake iiKiuiries, and 
hy consequence too late also to trust in others. 
My sister has elioscn ; and ou the subject of 
tliat clioiee iny lips sliall be henceforth sealed, 
'J’he evonta of the future are with God : what- 
CVC 3 * they may be, I hope 1 am strong enough 
to bear my jiart in them with the patience 
and the courage' of a man ! I apologise, 
Monsieur Tjomatiue, for having thoughtlessly 
embari-asscd* you by questions which I had 
no right to ask. Let us return to the house— ^ 
I will show you the way.” 

Lomaque's lips opened, then closed again : 
he bowed uneasdy, and his sallow complexion 
whitened for a moment. Trudaine led the 
way in silence back to the house : the land- 
steward following slowly at a distance of se- 
veral paces, and talking in whispers to him- 
self. *‘His father was the saving of me,” 
muttered Lomaque ; “ that is truth, and there 
is no getting over it : his father was tlie sav- 
ing of me ; and, yet, here am 1 — no ! it’s too 
lato ! — too late to speak — too late to act — too 
late to do anything ! ” 



to the kouee they l^^re Mot by. the 
eUd servant* My youn^ Isidy had sent 
me to CjArll ill to coife^ Moi^siear/' said 
GnUlAuasei ^Sho hiifs ke^kt a cop hot for 

^ The land^etewari^ started^-^this time, with 
genuine astoniskmenk ^ For mo ! ” he ex^ 
didused* ** Madenioiselle Rose has troubled 
keMeif to keep a ettp of codec hot for me 'i ** 
The old eetvaut stared ; Trudaiiie stopped, 
and looked back. “ What is there so very 
Surpriskig,’* he asked, in such an ordinary 
act of pelit^esa on my fli8lor*a part 1 ’* 

^ Excuse me, Monsieur Trudaine,'* answered 
Lomaque $ ** You have not passed sudi an ex- 
istence as mine, you ai'd iK>t a friendless old 
ma^, you have a settled position in the world, 
and are used to be treab^ with oonsideration. 
I am not This is the first occasion in my 
life on which 1 find, myself an object for the 
attention of a young lady ; and it takes mo 
by surprise. I repeat my excuses — pray let 
us go ill. ’ 

'J’rudaine made no reply to tliis curious 
explanation, lie wondered at it a little, how- 
ever ; and he wondered still more, when, on 
entering the di-awing-room, he saw liomacjiie 
waJk straight up to his sister, and — a]>j)a- 
reutly not noticing that Danville was sitting 
at the harpsichord, and aiugiug at the time — 
address her confusedly and earnestly with a 
set speecli of thanks for his hot cup of eofiVe. 
Rose looked ptTplexed, and halfducliiied to 
laugh, as she listened to him. Maelame Dan- 
ville, who sat by her ‘side, frowned, and 
tapped the land- steward contemptuously on 
the arm with her lau. 

“ Be so good as to keep silent until my sou 
has done singing,” she said. Loniaqiio made 
a low bow ; and retiring to a table in a cor- 
ner, took up a newspaper lying on it. If 
Madame Danville had seen the exprtssiou 
that came over his face when lie turned away 
from her, proud as she was, her aidsUM'ratic 
composure might possibly have been .a little 
rufiled. 

Danville had finished his song, had quitted 
tlie harpsichord, and waa talking iu whi^i>ers 
to his biide : Madame Danville was adding a 
word to the conversation every now and then ; 
Trudaiue was seated apart at the far end of 
the room, thoughtfully reading a letter, which 
he had taken irom his pockel, whVn an excla- 
mation from Lomaque, wher was still engaged 
witli the newspaper, caused all the other oc- 
cupants of the apartment to suspend their 
employments, and look up. 

" What is it 1” ask^ Danville, impatiently. 

1 be interrupting, if I explain ? ” ; 
inquii^d Lomaque, getting very weak in the 
eyes again, as bedeierentmlly addresbed him- 
self to Maxhune Danville. 

^ You have already interrupted us,” suM 
the old lady sharply, ^ so you may now just 
as well explain.” 

^ It is a passage from thg^cicutific Intelli- 
gence, which has given^ mP^lteat delight, tmd 


which will be joyfid nbwa for evoi^y one kere.^’ 
Saying this, L^aque looked significantly at 
Tnidaiue, end then nead from the newspapex* 
these lines ; 

** Academy of Sgiencbs, Paris* —The vacant sub- 
PtofbsBorship of Chomistiy has beeu ofFcrod, wo aro 
rejoiced to hear, to a geutlemon whose modesty has 
hitherto prevented kit scientific merits from bocomin^ 
sufficiently prominent h* the world. To the mendjcre 
of the Acad^y he has been long since known as the- 
uriginator of some of the most Bemarkoblo ixnpiove- 
ments hi chemistry which have beeu made of Ute 
years — improvements, the credit of which he has, with 
laie, and wo were almost about to add, culpable 
modrfution, allowed others to profit by with impunity. 
Ku man, in any profession, is more thoroughly c nulled 
to h.ive a pobition of trubt and distinction confetred 
oil him by the state tlun the gentleman to whom wo 
icfcr — M. Louis Trudaiue.” ‘ 

Before Loniaque could look up /rom the 
paper to observe the impression wbicli liis 
news produced, Bose had gained her brother’s 
side, and w.is kissing him in a flutter of 
delight. 

“Dear Louis,” she cried, chopping her 
hands, “ lot me be the first to cougratulato 
you ! How proud and glad lam ! You accept 
the professorship, of course.” 

Trudaiue, who liad hastily and confusedly 
put his letter btick in his pocket, the moment 
Lomaipie bt*gau to read, seemed at a loss for 
an ansv\er. lie ^vittod liis sister’s hand rather 
absently, ^nd said, 

“ I have not made up my mind ; don’t ask 
me Nvhy, Bose — at least not now, not just 
now.” An expression of perplexity and di^- 
tiess came over his lace, as he gently mo- 
tioned her to resume her chair, 

“ Bray, is a sub-professor of chemistiy'sup- 
|)osed to hold the rank of a gentleman { * 
asked Madamo Danville, without the sliglit- 
esl appearance of any special interest iu 
Lomaque’s new«. 

“ Of coui se not,” replied her son, with a 
sarcastic laugh ; “ he is expected to work, and 
make himself useful — what gentleman does 
that?” 

“ Cluarles ! ” exclaimed the old lady, red- 
dening with anger. 

Bah ! ” cried Danville, tumlng his back 
on her, “ enough of chemistry. Lomaque ! 
iiOAV you have beguu reading the newspaper, 
try if you can’t find something interesting to 
read about. What are the last accounts Irom 
Baris ? Any more symptoms of a general 
revolt 1 ” 

Ijomaque tumed to another part of the 
paper. “ Bad, very bad prospect® for the re- 
htoration of tranquillity,’^ he said. “Nccker, 
the Peoples’ minister is dismissed. Placards 
against fxipular gatherings are posted all over 
Paris, The Swiss Guar(& have been ordered 
to the Champs Elys^es, with four pieces of 
artillery. No more is yet known, but the 
worst is dreaded. The breach between the 
aristocracy and the people is widening fa- 
tally almost hour by hour.’* 
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Here, ha stopped^ a&d Iftid down tUe news- 
paper. Trvidaixie toak it from hiniy and 
skook hm head forelbodingly, as he looked 
oyet the paragrj^ph which had just been 
read. 

*'Bahl” cried Madame Danville, ^^The 
People, indeed ! Let. those four pieces of ar- 
tillery he properly loaded, let the Swiss 
Guards do their duty ; and we shall lietvr 
no more of the People ! ** 

“ 1 advise you not to be sure of that,” said 
her son, cai'elessly : ^ there are rather too 
many people in Paris for the Swiss Guards to 
shoot, conveniently. Don’t liold your head 
too aristocratically high, mother, till we are 
uite certain which way the wind really 
oes blow. "Who knows if I may not have 
I .to bow just as low, one of these days to 
King Wob, as ever you curtseyed in your 
' youtii, to King Louis tho Fifteenth 1 ” 

lie I.iuglicd complacently as he ended, and 
I opeiie<l Ins sniilT-box. Ills motliei- rose from 
f her chair, her face crimson with indignation. 

1 “ I won’t hear you talk so — it shocks, it 

horrifies me ! ” she exclaimed with vehement 
gesticulation. “No, no! 1 decline to hear 
another word. I decline to sit by patientl}’^, 

I while niy son, whom I love, jests at the most 
' sacred principles, and sneers at the memory 
ij of Mil Mnointtid king, liiis is my reward, is 
* it, for having yielded, and having come here, 

^ against all the laws of etujuette, the night 
j before the mai*riage i I comply no longer ; 

; 1 resume my own will, and my own way. I 

Older y(ju, my sou, to accompany me back to 
I KoiU'Ji. We are the biidegroom's party, and 
' we have no busine.ss overnight at the liouse 
I ut the biide. You meet no more till you 
' mee? at the church. Justin! my coach. 
Loiiw'uiue, pick up my hood. Monsieur 'iVu- 
tlaiue ! tliaiika for your hos]»itality ; I shall’ 
hope to return it with interest the lirst time 
you are in our neighbourhooti. Mademoiselle ! 
put oil your best looks to-morrow, along with 
your wedding finery ; remember that my 
son’s bride must do honour to my son’s taste. 
Justin ! my coacb — drone, vagabond, idiot, 
where is* my coach ! ” 

“ My mother looks handsome when she is 
in a passion, does she not, liose ? ” said Dan- 
ville, quietly putting up his suulT-box as the 
old lady sailed out of tlio room. “ Why you 
I seem quite frightened, love,” he added, 
taking her hand with his easy, graceful air, 
“ frightened, let me assure you, without the 
least cause. My mother has but that one 
prejudice, and that one weak point, Pose. 
You will find her a very dove for gentle- 
ness, iifii long as you do not wound lior pride 
■ of caste. Come, oomo ! on this night, of all 
othens, you must not send me away with 
such a face aid that.^* 

He bent down, and wbiapored to her a bride- 
groom’s comjillmeiit, which brought the Hood 
back to her cheek in an iiislaiit. 

“ Ah how bho loves him — how dearly alie 
loves him,” thought her brother, watching 


her from his solitary comer of t}ie room, and 
seeing the smile that brightened her blushing 
face when Danville kissed her hand at paint- 
ing. Lomiaque, who had remained impei’^ 
turbably cool during the outbreak of the old 
lady’s an^r ; Lomaque, whose observant eyes 
had watctied, sarcastically, tho elTect of tho 
scene between mother and son, on TriuLaiue 
and his sister ; was the last to take leave. 
After he had bowed to Pobe wiiJi a certain 
gentleness in his naamier, which contrasted 
strangely with his wrinkled haggard face, he 
held out his hand to her brother. “ I did not 
take your hand, when we sat together on the 
bench,” ho buid, “ may I take it now ? ” 
Trudaine met his advance courteously, but 
in silence. “ You may alter your opinion of 
me, one of these days.” Adding those words 
in a whisper, Monsieur Lomaque bowed once 
more to the bride, and went out. 

For a fi‘W minutes after tlie door had 
closed, the brother and sister kept silence. 
“Our last night together, at home!” that 
was the thought wlueh now filled the heart 
of each. Pose was the first to sju*alv. J lesi- 
tating a Lttle, as she approached her brother, 
she said to him, anxiously : 

“i am sorry for what happened with Ma- 
dame Danville, Louis. Does it make you 
think the worse of Charles I ” 

“ I can make allowance for Madame Dan- 
ville’s auger,” returned Trudaine, evasively, 
“because she sjjoke from honest conviction.” 

“ Hone.st ! ” echoed Pose, sadly — “ honest ? 

— ah, Louis ! T know you are thinking dis- 
paragingly of Charles’s convictions, wdicnyou 
bpoak .so of his mother’s.” i 

Trudaine smiled, and shook his head ; but ! 
she took no notice of the gesture of deuiai— | 
only stood looking earnestly and wistfully 
into his face. Her eyes began to fill ; she 
suddenly tliiew her arms round his neck, ami 
whispered to him. “ Oh, Louis, Louis I how 
1 wish T could teach you to sec Charles with 
my eyes ! ” 

He felt her tears on his check as she spoke, 
and tried to reasburo her. 

“ You shall teach me, Pose — ^you shall, in- 
deed. Come, come ! we must keep up our 
s])irits, or how are you to look your lx*st to- 
morrow i ” 

He unehisjied her armSyaud led her gently 
to a chair. At the same moment, theio was 
a knock at the door ; and Pose's maid ap- 
peared, anxious to consult her mistress on 
some of the preparations for tlie wedding 
ceremony. No interruption oOuld have been | 
more welcome, just at that time. It obliged i 
Po'je to think of pi'esciit trifles ; and it gave 
her brother an excuse for retiring to his study, 
lie sat down by bis desk, doubting and 
heav} -hearted, and placed tlie letter from tlie 
Academy of fecienocs open before him. Pass- 
ing over all the complimentary oxpressioiis 
which it contained, his eye rested only on 
tliese lines at the end : — “ During the first 
lliree years of your Professorship, you will be 
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I'equired to reside in or near Paris, nine montlis ^ Inexorably that important morrow c^me : 
out of the year, for the purpose of delivering irretrievably, for good or for evil, the mo- 
lectures, and superintending experiments, mentoiis marriage vow was pronounced, 
from time to time, m the laboratories.” The Charles Danville and Bose Trudaine were 
letter in which th^se lines occurred, offered now man and wife. The prophecy of the 
him such a position as in his mod^^st self-dis- magnificent riunset ovemight had not proved 
trust, he had never dreamed of before : the false. ^ It was a cloudless day on fho marriage 
lines themselves contained the promise of morning. The nuptial ceremonies had pro- 
such vast facilities for canyiiig on his favour- ceeded smoothly throughout, and had eveu 
itc experiments, as he could never hope to satisfied Madame Danville. She returned 
command in jjis own little study, witlx his with the wedding-party to Trudaino’s house, 
own limited means ; and yet, there lie now all smiles and serenity. the biide she 
sat, doubting wliether ho slionld aCjOept or was graciouaness itself. “Good girl,” said 
reject the tempting lionours and advantages the old lady, following Rose into a eorner, ^ 
that were offered "lo him — doubting for his and patting her apj)rovingly on the cheek 1 
sister’s sake 1 with lier fan. “Good girl ! you have looked 

“Nine mouths of the year in Paris,” he well this morning — yon have done credit, to 
said to himsclfi ^‘ully ; “ and Rose is to pass my son’s taste. Indeed, you have plesb^d • 
her married life at Lyons. Oh ! if L could me, child ! Now go upstairs, and gei^^n 
clear nn hcfut of its dread on her account — your travelling diess; and count oJi^ tiiy 
if ] eould free my mind of its forebodings lor maternal affection as long as ;)ou ,|uake 
' her future — how gladly I would answer this Charles happy.” 

letter by accepting the trust it offers me !” flo It liad been arranged that the Bj-Ide and 
]ianse<l fora few minutes, and leflectcd. The bridegroom should ]^a<=HS,lhcir liomnuiioon in 
thoughts that were in him marked their omi- lint lany, and then return to Danville’s estate 
nous course in tlie growing paleness of his near Lyons. The parting was )niri ied over, 
cheek, in the dimness that stole over his (‘yes. as all such partings should be. The carriage 
“ If this cleaving distrust from which 1 can- had driven off — Triulaine, after lingering 
not free myself, should he in very truth the long to look after it, liad returned hastily to 
ntutc projfiiecy of evil to come — to come, I the house — the very dust of the whirling 
know not when — if it be so (wJiich God tor- wheels had all dispersed — tliere was ahso- 
bid), liow soon she may want a friend, a pro- lately nothing to seii — and yet, tliere stood 
' tector neai* at hand, a reiidy ivffuge in the Monsieur Loni ique at the outei* gate ; idly, as 
I time of her trouble ! Where shall she then if he was an inii(‘j)endcnt man — calmly, as if 
I find protection, or refuge ? With that ])as- no such resjionsibilities as the calling of 
I sionate woman 1 With her husband’s kindred Madame Danvilh‘’s eoach, and the escf)rting of 
, and friends I” ' Madame Danville back to Lyons, could pos- 

I He shuddered, as the thought crossed liis sildy rest ou his slionlrlers. ^ 

I mind; and o])^iiiug a blank sheet of ])a])er. Idly and calmly, slowly luhhing his hands 
dippeil his pen in the ink. “ iJc all to Lor, ^one over tlie otlier, slowly nodding his Jiead 
I Loui*^, that I have been,” he mnimiiied to in the direction by wliieh the bride and | 
' himself, repeating Ids mollur’s last woids, biidegroom had depai ted, stood the eccentiic 
and beginning the letter, vhilc lie utPrtd land-steward at tlie outer gate. On a sudden, i 
I them. It was soon cimipleted. Ttexpn.ssed the sound of footsteps approaching from tlio ] 
! ill the mi)bt resp'^ctful terms, his giatitude hou.se seemed to ai ouse him. Once more Jic | 
I for the offer made to him, and his inaluhl} tu hjoked out into the road, as if lie expected 
I a('ce])i it, in conseiiuence of domestic ciirnm- still to sec Ihe carriage of tlie newly-married ' 
stances which it was needless to explain, couple. “Poor girl! — ah, poor girl!” said | 
' The letter was directed, sealed : it only re- Monsieur Loinaque softly to himself, turning i 
mained for him to place it in the post-bag, round to ascertain who was coming from the , 
lying near at hand. At this last, decisive house. I 

act, lie hesitated, lie had told Lomaque, and It was only the postman with a letter in | 
he liad firmly believed liiuisclf, that lie had liis hand, and the post-bag crumpled up under 
conquered all ambitions for his sister’s sake, liis arm.-^ I 

He knew 110 ^ for the first tim(', that be had “Any .fresh news from Paris, friend?” 
only lulled iTi^n to rest — hQ knew that tlie asked Lomaque. 

letter from l%*i8 had aroused them. Ilis “ Very bad, monsieur,” answered the post- I 

answer was written, his hand was on the post- man. “ (^amilJe Desmoulins has appealed to | 

bag ; and at that moment the whole struggle the people in the Palais Boyal — ^there are ^ , 
. Imd to be risked gver again — risked when he fears of a riot.” ; 

was m0.st unfit for it ! He was not a man “ Only a riot ! ” repeated Lomaque, sarcas- i 
tfnder any ordinary.circumstances, toprocras- tically. “Oh, what a brave goveinment not 
linate; but he procrastinated now. “Night to be afraid of anything wofse ! Any 
brings counsel : I will wait till to-morrow,” letters?” he added, hastily dropping the 
he said to himself, and put the letter of re- subject. 

fusal in bis pocket, and hastily (]uitted the , “None to the house,” said the postman — 

laboratory, “only one from it, given mo by Monsieur 
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Truclaine. Hardly worth while,” he added, 
twirling the letter in his hand, ** to put it 
into the bag, is it 1 ” 

Loniaque looked over his shoulder as he 
sjioke, and saw that the letter was directed 
to the President of tho Academy of Sciences, 
Paris. 

“ [ wonder whether he accepts the place or 
refuses it ? ” thought the land-steward, 
nodding to the postman, and continuing on 
, Ills way back to tlie lionae. 

^^t the door, he met Trudaine, who said to 
rather hastily, “ You are going back to 
Lyons with Madame Danville, 1 suppose ? ” 

‘'‘“This very day,” answered Lomatiue. 

“If you should hear of a convenient 
bachelor-lodging at Lyons, or near it,” 
continued the other, dropping lus voice 
and speaking more rapidly than belore, 
“ You would be doing me favour if you 
Av^ould let mo know about it.” 

Jjonwujue assented ; but before he could 
:i<ld a question which was on the tip of his 
tongue, 'frudaine had vanished in the interior 
of the house. 

“ A bachelor-lodging ! ” repeated the land- 
steward, standing alone on the door-step. 
“ At or near Lyons ! Aha, I Monsieur Tru- 
flaine, I put your bachelor-lodging and your 
talk to me last night oog^tlier, and ] make 
out a sum total which is, I^tiiink, pretty near 
the mark. You I)ave refused that Pans ap- 
p<jiiitniont, my Irieiul ; and I fancy 1 can 
guess why.” 

He ])aused thoughtfully, and shook his 
hoatl with ominous frowns and biting of his 
lips. 

“All clear enough in that sky,” he con- 
tinne<', after a while, looking up at the 
1 ustrous mid-day heaven. “All clear, enough 
there ; but I think I see a little cloud rising 
in a certain liousehold linnauient ah'oady — a 
little cloud whicli hides much, and which I, 
for one, shall watch carefully.” 


THE CAMEL-TRDOP CONTINGENT. 


I AM on two years’ leave from the Maliratta 
Penciblcs, and have been apjiointed, after 
assiduous application, to tlie N^ativc Abyssi- 
nian Camel-troo]) Contingent for service in 
1 the J^iast. It is true, I can’t speak Abyssi- 
I niaii, but I know Welch and a little Latin ; 
I and X am told the roots of these three tongues 
are very similar. 

j There is no doubt about my official appeint- 
! ment whatsoever. I hold it . in my hand, 
j *• Sir, — 1 am directed to inform you, in answer 
I to your late application, that > ou have been 
I appointed to the N. A. 0. Contingent, and 
j are requested to embark with the utmost 
I practicable^dispatch. (Signed) . pEDTArE.” 
j I read this continually, in order to re-assure 
j myself of the fact of my appointment, because 
j every other circumstance goes directly against 
it. “Utmost practicable dispatch !” I took 


leave of my thirteen brothebs and -sisters, 
scarcely allowing a quarteV of a second to 
each embrace ; was whirled by the express* 
train to towm ; and rushed to the War Office. 

Savs my friend at Courl, then : “ See his 
lordship ? Quite impo.ssible, Snooks ! One 
hundred and forty people in the ante-room ; 
and besides that (in confidence), -he escaped 
by the buck door at lunch time, and has not 
come back since.” 

I waited, nevertheless, for I loo had some 
sat-npon sandwiches still left, that 1 had | 
brought with me in the train from Aberdeen, ' 
and some slierry in a pocket-pistol ; and “time I 
and the hour ” brought me to the minister. 1 
was not in a pleasant franie^of mind. 1 
“ This is not the [dace, sir, for your confounded j 
Abyssinian Troop business. Go to — ” 

1 .sliall not refer more particularly to the ' 
office he thus suggested, tlian to obsciwe, that j 
W'hatever iiitelligeuce 1 might have wanted, I i 
should not have voluntarily made personal ! 
ai)plication to the head of that department ; so 
1 walked across the wa}", instead, to another | 
bureau. In answei- to most anxious inquiries, ! 
I was there intormed tliat “ there Lad been,> ' 
and even still was, some talk of an Abyss — ” ; 

1 “Talk, sir,” 1 intenn|)te(l ; “look here!” 
and I protluce‘l my appointment, signed and 
sealed, triumpha,ntly. . 

“Yaas,” observed the smooth official. ' 
“ Yaas ; wo liavc sent a groat many of these ' 
out lately. Thirl y-six appointments have | 
been signed, 1 think, from lirst to last ; but 
only three are to hold good.” « 

i was ill a white Jieat, but quite calm ; I 
when, ill answer to my f[uestiou of where I j 
wjis to go for information, he replied, “To | 
the War Office.” 

“Jlis lordship has already directed mo , 
here,” I answeretl ; for 1 began to fancy the j 
])laces synou} iiiuus. 

“Then, your coiiimaiidiug officer or his | 
.secretaiy might know, i>crha[js,” said he. | 

1 I tliouglit tliat it was just po.ssible they ' 

I might; so 1 tiled the secretary. Who should | 
1 liiid closeted witii him, but my old friend, | 
Lanberi’y, colon cd of the'Oiiigaleso Dragoons, j 
the first cavalry oHicer in India, appointed to j 
my very own brigade, and just the man to tell I 
me all J wanted. After “Snooks, my boy ! ” | 

and the slaps on the back were over, I told | 
him 1 had ’but twenty-four hours, or so, to 1 
spend in I^nglaud, and had to get all my outfit. 

“Inileed ! ” saul he. “ And where ai'O you 
going in such a hurry ? What’s your corps I 
What’s your uniform 1 ” 

“Good Heavens!” said I; “I go witli 
you, in >our corps, in your uniform. I want 
to know all about it.” ; 

“Well, I confess I should like to know a , 
little about it myself,” said the colonel, who is | 
celebrated for his imperturbability, 

Weil, I went from him to the mau who .'s | 

to command us— the general himself; a gen- 'i 
tlemanly person enough, just the man foc^ |i 
our Camel-troop, no doubt ; only, unf(;i<- , 
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t unately, he kili^w no more about the matlor 
than myself, 

** But, ' i&mbaTk with the utmost dis})iitch.’ 
What does that mean, general ? ” I urged. 

Why, as I have had the same order for 
about forty days, I fancy it means uothiag 
. in partlcuhir.” ' . ^ 

When we do go, sir, may T ask the station 
we shall sail to, the depot, the — 

** Certainly, Captain Snooks,” interposed 
the general, blandly, certainly, ask whatever 
you please ; but I regret tljat it is not in my 
power to give you an answer.” 

“ And the uniform ? ” I suggested ; “ at least 
I had better get m> things ready for embar- 
cation.” 

“Beally,” said the general, as he bowed 
me elegantly to the door, “ really 1 have not 
the faintest conception of what uniform will 
be worn by the Native Abyssinian Camel- 
troop Contingent. Perhaj)S a fancy dress, 

, according to our private tastes and favourite 
colours. Perhaps — anything !” 

In despair, and reflecting that, as the 
authorities W’ere all at sea, the Admiralty was 
as good an office to apply to as any other, 1 
went there. Thank goodness ! A ship had 
])een ordered round to Wightmouth, to carry 
the Camel-troops and a militia regiment; 
and I had better go down there to meet it. 

Our destination, then,” said I, — ?” 
But liere, it seemed, my unexpected success 
had rendered me over-sanguine ; for the clerk 
motioned nie to the office-door, wdth ‘‘We 
haven’t the smallest idea, sir.” That is the 
impression I have ever since retained of 
official people: “they liaven’t the smallest 
idea, sir.” ' 

Who should I find at Wightmouth but my : 
old friend Malines, commanding the Isle-of- 
Dogs Volunteer Corps, the very regiment 
that was to accompany us part of our voyage ! 
to Wherever-it-was. It was to take him and < 
his host to a real place, and drop ns at Malta ^ 
on the way, to be taken on to Corfu by 
another vessel. Malines is an excellent 
colonel. His regiment volunteered about the t 
first, and has been long since in the highest 1 
state of discipline, and ready to embark at a i 
day’s notice. The Mull Militia, quartered i 
in the, same street, had also volunteered; ] 
but they were mostly raw recruits ; were ■ 
without full accoutrements, and had no 
orders to hold themselves in readiness to 
^ start, as the Isle-of-Dogs had. 

I told Malines my adventures ; and he said 
' my troubles were nothing to what he had 
suflfered in trying to get a ship sent down for 
corps, tie had been referred from one 
departJment to another until quite bewildered ; 

' ajttd being rather choleric, had sworn most 
■«4g!t»rqlij|ly at the highest dignitaries. W^at 
in the colonel was “impatience,” in fny c^e 
would have hem “rank blasphemy,” and 
would have deprived me of my command in 
the Camel-troop ; but certfiinly in re Malines, 
it seemed to have had a beneficial effect ; and 


he had been promised his ship Immediately. 
By reason of a number of ladies accompanying 
the regiment, it was, moreover, to be a swift 
and roomy steamer. The vessel had been 
signalled, and, after a little refitting in the 
dockyard, was to sail in about a w^eek. In 
the meantime, and awaiting the final official 
order, the mess was broken up, and the 
officers emigrated to the Vulture Hotel. 
There, too, I established myself, at an expense 
I could ill afford ; but still I heard no breath 
of news of the unfortunate N. A. C. I began 
to be fidgetty as to whether the Bombay might^ 
not yet leave us, after all — a C^ontingent re- 
mainder. Siiddenlv into my rooms burst 
Malines, puiq)le with passion : j 

“Through some confounded devilry, -that 
Mull regiment has got our order, and is off in* 
thirty-six hours.” 

It was perfectly true. M:iny Mullites had 
no shako ; many, no coatees. The geucrid, 
who had not even inspected them j)revi^'ui^^", ^ 
found a whole company standing 
their barrack-yard undrilled, I 

unfit for departure altogether. ,;ij|S|5(^Cif^bele.ss, ^ 
at tlie appointed hour, beatiilji^' 

and colours flying, the MuiyKffitia embarkd|R 
in the Bombay : that very ®j»which had bdjpi, 
designed for the acconim^Kuon of the wMlfe 
of tlie 1. O. D, M., and tMpT A. 0. Cnntijpflt. 
The M. M. didn’t*take^eir ladies uyllTb and 
marched on hoard, pl^ng “ the wc left 
behind us,” triumphimtly. 

A day or two afierw«ard8, a dingy trans- 
port, quite incom|>'^tent to carry half Malinc.-s’ 
regiment, lot iftono the Contingent— about 
wliose existence I began to have a hideous 
doubt — was sent round to us from Plymoutli, 
ran ashore upon the beach, was derifled 
by the •tovvnsj)eople ; and then was ordered 
back again — I ihink with coals. I have got 
about three pounds left, to pay the landlord 
of the Vulture for three weeks’ board and 
lodging. My destination is as likely to be 
Botany Bay as anywhere else. The Jsle-of- 
l)og8 Militia gm about in a vacant manner, 
saying “they Sm't know” to every question 
that is asked df them. For my part, I keep^ • 
my written appointment about my person,'^' 
and exhibit it., when interrogated, with a j 
bitter laugh. Having tried every other office, 
Tnow try the office of Household Words. 

g THE UNKNOWN GRAVE,. 

No name to bid ub know . * 

‘ Who rests below, 

• No word of death or birth, g 
Only the grasses wave, ^ 

. Over a mound of earth, 

Over a nameless grave. 

Did this poor wandering bteart^ 

In pain depart.® 
lionging, but all too late, 

For the calm home again, 

Where patient watchers wait, 

And still M’ill wait in vain. 


Chftrltfk^Pkskent.l 
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those eflusioDri of sentiment, and even of 
tears, wlueh are so a])t to flow from ]>oople 
■who have been drinking a little ; bo that 1 
was forcibly struck by the ex})ressiou of de- 
pressed spirits, of absolute prostration, which 
his features boiv, and I could pot help asking 
him what w^as the matter fv’ith him. 

“It is nothing,” he Bald. “The past re- 
turned to my memory, — one anecdote parti- 
cularly. J atiould like to tell it to you ; but 
really you must be getting tired of my ” — 

“ Oh, by no means. Let roe hear your story, 
Peotre PoLrovitch, and be assured that I shall 
listen with a friendly ear.” 

“So I will, then. What occuiTed to me 
was this. 1 resided in my own village, and 
being a professed sportsman, of pourse I 
rambled alK>iit the neighbourhood. One day 
I caught sight of a girl. Ah ! wliat a pretty 
girl ! A real l)eauty ! A.nd with all that, 
what a good and clever creature she was ! 
Her name was Malreiia. ilut she was only 
one of the common ])eople,' — quite common, 
you understand, — a servant, a slave. She 
did not belong to me, and there was the dif- 
ficulty. She belonged to another estate, — 
she was the j)roperly of another person,' — 
and I ■svas over head and ears in love with 
J)cr. My story is .u love-tale. Excuse my 
troubling you witli it. And she was in love 
i-ond fi oni Moscow to Toiila, six years ago, i '''^‘11 as myscdl ; and there si m was, begging 
was obliged to stop a whole day at a wayside | J^id praying me to buy her, to go and see her 
post-house, for want of a fresh relay of horses, j hnl}', pay whatever sum was asked, and then 
He was leliirning from the cliace, and had I her away with me. The same thought 
had the imprudence to send liis own troika | occurred to myself. Her lady was a 

away. While detaiued there, aiiutlicr tra- I'icli woman, of one of the oldest families, 
velh r ai'rived, shouting, “Horses, as quick as j The old lady’s residence was situated fifteen 
])os^ J.le ! ” but he also had to submit to the versts from mine. Well, one fine morning, as 
ili.scdurieous refusal of the postiiiasWr. To I had my best troige, my very 

while away the time, the two new' acquaint- host team ot three horses, harnessed to my 
aiices took tea together, wdiich it is the best drochka. X pul my hackney in front in 
liUHsian fashion to drink out of glasses, and ^he middle. Oh! such an Asiatic as you 
to qualify with a greater or less admixture of j often see, and whom, on account of 

rum. The chance companionship in a solitary j fhe briglitness ot his coat, 1 called Lam pour- 
imi, the wearisomeness of liaving nothing to 1 dressed myselt in my bunday’s best, 

do, the tea, and the rum, had the combined ^ Matrcna s lady, 

effect of setting the new arrival — one Peoti’e “ Ar^itli these airaiigements for producing a 
P6troviteh Karatabf, a territorial seigneur of gcod eifect at first sight, I arrived at my 
the second class, some thirty years of age — destination. I beheld a large house fianked 
to talk unreservedly of his owm private with a couple uf elegaut wings, with an 
affairs. The communication made is startling avenue and square in front, and with large 
enough to persons not familiar with Hussian gardens af the back. Mati’cna was waiting 
institutions, and makes us occidental free- ibr me at a certain turn : she tried to speak 
men ask for liow many years longer it will lie I'® ®be could do was to kiss her 

possible for the slavery of wliites to continue, hand. I entered the ante-chamber ; I asked 
now thaf black slavery is going out of if the lady were at home. A great simpleton 
fashion. Not to anticipate the purport of the of a footman came forward, and said, ‘lIow 
story, we leave M. Tourghenief to relate it, is it yonr pleasure to be annoaneed 
in the way in which, he says, it was told to fellow, and announce M. Karatricf, a 

liim. neighbouring gentleman proprietor, and say 

that I am come to talk about business.’ — The 
After ’WJB had finished taking our refresh- footman retired. I waited, I considered, and, 
meut, Karatatif covered his face with his to myself, ‘Shall I succeed, or shall I 
hands, and rested his elbows on the table. I f^^ii^ -And if the old fool should take it into 
watched him in silence, exiiecting* one of her head to ask me an extravagant price . 

I She is rich, — yes, that’s evident ; she is not a 

• s«o No. eas, ivage 108. bit the less likely on that account to want for 


Pill moiiTneiB come in ecorii, 

And thus forlorn, 

Lertvo him, with' grief aud shame 
To Biloiice and decay, 

And hide the tarnished name 
Of the unconscious clay 

It may he from his side 
His loved ones died, 

And last uf sonic bright hand, 
(Together now once more), 

He sought his home, the land 
AVhere they were gone bcfoic. 

No matter, limes have made 
As cool a sli.idc, 

And lingering hieczes pass 
As tenderly and slow, 

As if beneath the grass 
A monaich slept below. 

No grii'f, though loud and deep, 
Couhl stir that sleep ; 

And carlli and lieaven tell 
Of lest that sh.all not cease 
Whcie the cold woild’s Ian well 
h’ades into endless peace. 


MO HE CHILDKEN OF THE CEAll. , 
M. Tourgitenikf.* when travellincr cm the 
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for iustaiice, as much as five hun-[slie owes obeclieiioe , — whose hands and feet 
dred roubles ^eighty pounds sterling),’ she is bound to kiss.* 

TJie fbottnart re-appeared, and announced At that moitfent I should have been very 
to me that I was waited for. He introduced glad to twist the did fury’s cap hind part in 
me into the saloon. There, seated in an aim- front; but I recollefoted Matreria’s position, 
chair, was a very little bilious-cornplexioned and my arms remained nailed fast' to my sides, 
woman, winking both her eyes as rapidly as I was so completely balked that 1 did not 
the second-hand on the fiice of a tirae-piece. know I Was about. I said at laiulom, 

I approached ; without further preliminary, ‘Put whatever price you please on Matrcna.* 
she bluntly asked me what I wanted. You — ‘And pray what do.you want with her V 
can fancy that, without pretending to be — ‘ She has taken my fancy, inadame ; and 
susceptible, I thought it ai)ropos to begin by -she pleases me still. But yourself a little in 
telling the lady that T was happy to see her, my position. Permit me to have the honour 
and delighted to make her honourable ac- of kissing your hand.* And in fact, would 
quaintance. — ‘You are under a mistake,* she ycAi believe that I kissed the hand of this 
said. ‘I am not the mistress of this estate ; cuised old witch 1 — ‘ Well,* muttered the old j 

I am related to the lady. Say what you woman, ‘I will state the affair to Maria llli- I 

want.’ — ‘Excuse my telling you that I require nicliua, and she will decide upon it. You can 
to speak to my honourable neighbour her- come lu*re again the day after to-morrow.’ : 

self.* — ‘Maria lllinichna does not receive any “ I returned home in a state of great agita- 

one to-day; she is indisposed. What is it tiou. I could not help thinking that 1 had 
that you want?’ — ‘Come, there is no help begun the business badly, ami that i ought 
for it,* I thought to myself, and so 1 men- not, in any case, to have betrayed tin; motive 
tioned Matrcna, and exiilaiued the object of by winch I was urged. I said to myself, ‘It is 
my visit. — ‘Matronal the girl Matreiia!’ too late to pretend to be indifferent now.’ 
muttered the old winkeims. ‘Who can this Two days afterwards, X made my second 
Matrona be V — ‘ She is Matrc*na Fedoravna, appearance at the lady’s house. This tijm;, I 
the daughter of F6dor Koulikof.* — ‘Ah! was introduced into her cabinet, wliich w^s 
Malrdiia, fat Koulik’s daughter ! And how ] luxuriously furnished and carpeted. She 
did you happen to get acquainted with the ! there, in her own proper person, siietchetl i 
girl ? ’ — ‘ By a chance accident.’ — ‘ And is she I almost at full length, on some sort of mar- i 
aware of your intention to buy her ? ’ — ‘ Yes, vellously meclianical arm-chair, with her 
niadame.’ — ‘Good! I’ll settle her business, head reposing upon a cushion. The old lady, 

To think of the creature ! ’ said the lady, the relation wdio had received me at my for- 
turning from saflion to chocolate, alter a mer visit, was present, and there was, besides, j 
silence of no good omen. . ^ a kind of young lady w ith wdiite eyelirows and i 

“ I was completely aghast, not having sus- eyelashes, and a mouth on one side, in a high j 
pected that my proposition could in any way green dress, as verdant as a nujadow ; I took i 
have brought the poor girl into any trouble, her to be a humble comjianion. 'J’helady 
‘Matrcna is not at all to blame,’ I said. ‘I begged me to be seated. I sat down. She 
am ready to pay any reasonable snni, which I asked me liow old I was, where T had served 
shall be greatly obliged if you will liavo the iii the.army, and what were my future jiros- 
goodiiess to fix.’ The tufts of curly hairs poets. She spoke with a certain tone of 
which ornamented the old lady's face bristled hauteur and superiority. I gavo answers to 
up ; she puffed and puffed, and tlien said, in her triple question. 

a harsh voice, ‘Dear me! this is something “She took her pocket-handkerchief and 
surprising ! As if we stood in great need of fanuetl her face wdtli it, as if she were briisli- 
yoiir money ! I will give it her, — i will give lug away some oflensive vapour ; then she 
it her ! We wiU cure her of this pretty piece said, dropping out her words one by one, 
of madness, — we know the receipt for that * Katerina Karpovna, the lady present, has 
complaint ! ’ (The old lady coughed witli reported to mo the intentions you have enter- 
spite, and changed from chocolate to cafe au taiued. She has made me a report of the i 

lait.) ‘She isn’t comfortable, with us, the circumstances, at the same time that she is | 

creature! Little she-devil, take yourself off ; fully aware that I never depart from a. prin- | 
you shall i)ay for it. God forgive me; if there ciple I have laid down; I never allow ]ny 
IB any sin in doing so ! ’ people to enter the service of otlier persons, 

“I contess thatj at these words, I had the uo matter who they may be. In my eyes, 
weakness to take ffi'e. ‘Why should you be that would be a most improper proc'eedmg, 
so enraged against a T>oor girl ? Can you tell nuite inconsistent with a well-mauaged estab- 
me in what respect sli© has been to blame ? ’ hshment ; it would be disorderly /lud im- 
— The old lady crossed herself, and said, ‘Ah ! moral. I have arranged everything fur the 

good God, do I ; this girl does not belong to best, os is proper in such unplea, gaut cases ; 

you, not to you, sir. You have no business it is quite unnecessary, therefore, sir, for you 
to meddle in tl»e matter. Maria llliniclina to. give yourself any further trouble in the 
«;an manage her own affairs ; but you think matter:* — ‘Trouble! I beg your pardon, 

I) roper to interfere. However, I shall make madame,but I do not exactly uiftlcrsland your 
it my business to remind Matrena to whom meaning ; do you mean to say that Matrena’s 
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services are iudispensable to yourself, per- 
sonally ? * — ‘ By no means ; neitlier the girl 
nor her services are at all necessary to me.* 
— ‘Well, then, why will you not consent to 
part with her ? ’ — ‘ Because I do not choose ; 
1 will not give her up ; and that is all I have 
to say about it. I have given my orders, and 
they aie inevocable. 1 have sent her to a 
village which I possess in the Steppes.’ 

“This speech made me feel as if a flash of 
lightning had gone through my brain. The 
old lady said a lew words in Ifienchtothe 
young woman in green, who thereupon in- 
stantly left the room. — ‘ You must know,* she 
Mien said to me, ‘ i am a woman of ])rinciple ; 
besides that, the delicate state of my health, 
which makes me incompetent to .sutfer the 
•least agitation. You arc still a young man ; 
!, on the other hand, am a very old woman, 
\\ hicii entitles me to oiler you a httlc advice. 
Wouhl it not be as well if you were to think 
of settling; if you were to choose a suitable 
ijiatci), and get married honourably and rc- 
w]»(.ctahly ? (lirls with large fortunes are 
scarce ; and as nothing is cvei* gained by 
marrying beneath one’s own rank, we might 
iind you up a icspccdahle girl who, though 
not endowed with worldly rich(‘s, would 
bi’ing you the wealtJi o^‘ the heart and the 
Ireasiues of morality.* 

‘‘At this proposition, sir, I stared at the 
old woiiuiii. 1 did not coiuju’chend in tlic 
loa-^t what she was prating about. 1 heard 
that she talked of my getting married ; 1 
alinoht guessed that she had some one whom 
she Willi led to {>rovide for before she turned 
11^1 the whites of her eyes. It was very kind 
r>n her part, and came clieajier than a legacy, 
iliit File also nioiitioued a village in the 
8tep])es to which perhaps they were dragging 
Matiena at the very moment that she was 
jiersuMiling me to marry her toad-eater. 1 
w'as boiling with rage. I sj\id to the old 
match-maker; ‘ Well, madame, have we been 
beating about the bush all this wliile for no- 
thing ] [ did not want your advice as to 

wliom to mari’y ; I simply wauled to know 
wliether you would consent or not, for a pecu- 
niary consideration, to part wdth the girl 
jVfaticna, your subject.* — Instantly old lady 
number two rose, flashing furious glances at 
me, and approached with tho greatest solioi- 
luile old lady number one, who began utter- 
ing ‘ Oh’s ! ’ and ‘Ah’s ! ’ as if I had been the 
devil in person. ‘ Ah ! This man has quite 
upset me. ! there, there, make him leave 
the loom. Send him away directly; oh! 
dear me, qli ! ’ — Number two began shouting 
at me so eliectually that I could not get in a 
single word of excuse. Number one, on hert 
. pare, moaned like a spoiled child in a tit of 
the colic, and said, ‘ What have I done to 
deserve such* treatment as this ? I suppose I 
am not to be mistress over my own seris. I 
am not to do as I like in my own house. Oh I 
Ouf!Ah!Axe!’ 

“ I rushed out, and made my escape as fast 


as I could, as if I were pursued by a whole 
legion of vipers. led on by a pack of witches, I 
“Perhaps,” continued M. KarataCif, “you 
yourself will judge me rather harshly for 
having formed^ so strong an attachment to a i 
woman belonging to tho servile class. I was. | 
wrong, I confess ; and I do not attempt to 1 
justify my weakness. I relate the facts, and ! 
nothing moi'e. After this, f had not a 
moment’s rejxise ; I tormented myself night 
and day, reproaching myself with having | 
broiiglit the poor girl into serious trouble. > I ! 
pictured iier to myself as keeping geese in a |! 
coarse ^mock-frock, with the body part spotted ; | 
and stained with grease, groaning morning 
and evening under the frightful insults of a !| 
brutal village elder, — a peasant iu heavy ,| 
boots smeared with pitch, — and I fell into a 
cold persjnration at the mere idea of these 
hoiTor.*<, which, alter all, might be merely ii 
imaginary. : | 

“At last, being unable to control my im- 
patience, I obtained information, i discovered 
to what village Matiena had been banished ; 

I jum[>ed on horseback and rode thither. 
With all the Jiaste I could make, I ilid not 
reacli it till the evening of the next day. i 
easily pcrceiveil that they had not exiiccted I 
sliould play them such a prank as that, and ; 
that no precautions had been taken, nor any I 
orders given, in resi>ect to myself. I weni ’ 
stiaiglit to the elder’s Jiouso, j list as any otht r 
neighbouring seigneur of the Steppe would i 
have done. ^ I 

“ As soon as I entered the court, I caught | 
sight of Matrcna, wlio was sitting under the | 
entrance-} )orch, with her head leaning on her i 
hand. Alter the hist moment of surjirise, ! 
she was going to utter an exehimatnm of jviy ; j 
but I made signs to her to dissimulate Jier j 
feelings, pointing in the direction of tlie fields | 
that lay towards tho west and out of sight of | 
the cottages. 1 went into the elder's house, , 
and told that worthy a cock-and-bull story i 
which completely threw them off the track of 
my personality ; and when tho moment 
favourable to my project had arrived, I i 
hastened away to meet Matron a. 1 easily j 
found her, and the poor little darling liung 
round my neck ; she could not cease from 
kissing my hands and my hair. Poor little 
dove, she was pale ; she had grown much 
.thinner. I said to her, ‘ There, there, have i 
done with that, and don’t cry ; come, I won’t 
have you cry.* — It was easy to say so, but I ' 
myself was crying like a woman.* Nevci tbo- 
less, I was’ashamed of myself. ‘Matidna,’ i 
resumed, ‘ tears are but a poor remedy for a 
lieavy misfortune. You must summon up a I 
little resolution ; you must escape from this 

E lace ; I will take you up bn horseback be- 
ind me ; that is tlie oidy chance we have.’ i 
— ‘ '\jrhat a desperate measure! Recollect that i 
if I take such a step that, they will set j 
upon me like furies. Ah ! yes ; they will 
tear me to pieces I ’ — ‘ Silly girl ! Who should 
find you out 2 ‘ They will be sure to find 
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me out ; I shall l>o certainly discovered,* she larly happy. Matr^na, while she remained 
said in a voice that ti'emhled with terror.- with .me, remembered her past sullerliigs 
Then, i>asfisiug from one emotion to another, only to enhance the enjoyment of her present 
she added, thank you, Peotre Petrovitch ; life, ami soon regained her health and her 
never in my life shall 1 foi’get this mark of fresh complexion ; and i, beholding lier so 
your attachment. But fate has driven rnp handsome, so happy, so grateful for my atten- 
here, and here I will remain.’ — ‘ M.-Urdna, tions, became more attached to her than ever. 
Matronal I thought you had some little force What an excellent girl «he was, monsieur! 
of chameter, .ainT hei-e you stand, half-<lead Let those w’ho can, explain the matter, but I 
with fright. You have not the slightest spark found that she could sing, dance, and ])lay the 
of courage*’ guitar. I was careful not to let the neigh* 

“ She did not really want for covirage ; she bouring landowners catch sight of her ; for 
had plenty* She did not want for soul ; hers how was I to prevent their gossiping, even 
was a heart of gold, monsieur, I assure you. without their meaning to do us any harm ? 
I returned to my proposition. ‘ Good God ! But 1 had a friend, (piite an intimate friend, 
What makes you detemiiiie to remain here V his name is Gkirnostaiif Pantelj?i — don’t you 
If you will have to imdergo suffering in con- know him ? 

sequence of making your escape, it all only “ ‘No.’ ^ 

comes to the same thing. You cannot be Goriiostagf was quite charmed with her ; 
worse off anywhere than you are in this wild he kissed her hands as he would have done to 
and desert spot. I am certain that this brute a handsome lady, I assure you. 1 confess 
of an elder kicks you and gives you blows of that Gornostaef was quite a different soit of 
the fist ior the mere pleasure of bullying and man to me — ^lie w^as a man of learning — ^lie 
beating some one.’ had read all Pouclikiiie tlirough — and when 

“ Matrdna blushed deeply and ground her he conversed with Matrena and mysiOf, there 
teeth. She made no reply ; then, thinking of , we were, all ears, devouring his (kseburse 
the consequences of her flight, were she to Svitli oj)en mouth. He taught my liltie Ma- 
take that decided step, she turned pale, and trdiua to write — he w^as a very original fellow, 
said, ‘ If I run away, I shall bring misfortune As for me, I set her up with such a wurdrobe 
on everyone belonging to me,’ — ‘How so ? Bo that she might, in point of dress, have chock- 
you believe they would ])ersecute your whole ; mated his excellence the govertioffs wife, 
ffimily ? Would tliey send your relations into j She had, especially, a mantcau of ras})borry- 
banishmeut ?’ — ‘ In the first place, my brother coloured velvet, with a collar and lining of 
would be certainly sent here in my stead ;; black fox fur — ah! how well she looked in 
juid what a cruel lot that would be for him!’ — 'that! A Moscow nmdame made that man* 
‘ But your father P— ‘My father would not • teau, in the newest fashion, with a waist to it. 
be sent away; my lady has only one good I Many wei^ the days when, from morning till 
tailor belonging to her, and that is he.* — | mght, I was occupied with one single idea, 
‘Ah! that’s all riglitjtheii.. And your brother, 1 namely, how to procure her some great 
you may be sure, w’^ould not remain long in | pleasure. And, will you believe it, when I 
the Htepj>e. Your father would urge every i loaded her wdth presents, it was only fqi' the 
day that the lad, at least, has not committed ! Bake of seeing her dance with joy, blush with 
any crime ; he would beg for his release, and ! delight, try on the dresses or ornaments, 
he would be soon sent back again.’ — ‘Perha])s ! advance towards me radiant witli satisfaction, 
it might turn out so ; but you, you — they bend smiling before me, and, at last, throw 
would make you resiKinsiblc — they would her armsn'ound my neck, 
bring you into trouble. I would sooner die “Her father Koulik, I cannot tell how, got 
than be the cause of what might happen.’ — wind of the affair, and strongly denied the 
‘As to that, that’s my affair, deal' girl, and truth of it to everyone that mentioned it. 
not yours.’ But ho came secretly to see us, his daughter, 

“ She turned and re-turned her objections and myself.' You can imagine how we treated 
over and over again, but she already began to him. He shed a good many tears of pleasure, 
hesitate. I carried her off, not this time, but and departed mysteriously as he came. In 
^ after another visit. I arrived one night with this way, we spent live months ; I need not 
my chariot ; she had taken her resolution, and tell you that 1 should have liked it to last 
I drove away with lier/ our whole lives long. But I wa^born an ex- 

’ “ Did slie step into your chariot of her own ceedingly unlucky fellow ” — 
froewilH” I asked of M. Karataiif. “What bad luck occurred to you after* 

‘^Untii*ely of her own free will. I reached wards ?” I inquired with sym'pathy, observing 
bom© next day nt dusk, and I installed her in *that he was in some sort embarrassed at 
her abode. My house consisted of eight having talked about himself so long, 

Adorns in all, and I employed only a very Biaall “All my happiness, went to the devil,” he 
number of persons in my service. My people, answered, making a ^ture of renunciation 
I may tell' you without the slightest scrupl^ of very familiar use in Enssia by all except 
me, and were so devoted to me that, persons of education who have travelled or 
I would not have betrayed me who habitually frequent the saloons of the 

for Ml the wealth in the world. I was singu- three capitals — a gesture which commences 
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MOKE CHILDREN OF THE CZAR. 

!| by a rapid movement, and ends by dropping this complaint, she found means to induce 
j the hand like a victim. “Apd I was the the police to take the matter up. The second 
; cause of her misery. day after our prank was played, the isprav- 

i “ One of Matrdiia’s greatest deliglvts was to nik, the police-ca})tain, came to my house. 

* take long sledge drives. I used to gratify her- lliis iejiravnik w^as Avell known to me; his 
taste in the evening, at an hour AA^hen A<^e ran name was Stepane Sergliditeh Kou^^ovkine, a 
the least risk of meeting any one that knew good sort of man. An ispravnik a good sort 

! ns. Once, Avith the intention of making a of man! You understand — ^a very bad sort 
good long excursion, wo selected an incom- of man. 

jiarably beautiful day. It \v'as clear frosty “ Kouzovkine came, walked in, and said to 
weathet*, there was a splendid sunset, and not me, ^ Well, Peotre Pdti’ovitch, now, now, now! 
a brcatii of wind. We started. JMatr^na took — and how comes all this about ? Consider, 
the reins : and I, satisfied and tliiiikiug of the responsibility is great, and the laws re- 
otlier things, scarcely looked which way slie p})ecting it are cleai*.’ — am aware of it,, 
was driving. And where should she go but StciJane SergK6itch ; no doubt ; no doubt, 
lake the road to Koukouefka, lier mhitress’s We must talk the matter over. Rut you have 
great village. Yes ; tliere avc were, almost come a good long way ; you will eat a little 

• at KoukouCfka. 1 said to Matreua, ‘You bit of something, first of all.* 

n)ad-ca[) girl, where ai^e you going to V Slie “He consented to partake of luncheon ; but 
looked at me over her shouhler and smiled, as sobu as he had taken the edge off his 
J thought to inysplf she has a mind, for once, appetite, he said, ‘Justice must have its 
at least, in her life, to enjoy tli * unknown course, Feotro P6trovitch, as you know your- 
1 pleasure of indulging in a little bravado — self.* — ‘Ah! yos, yes, justice ! Rut, just tell 
A\]iat a child she is ! It is such ca]>ilal fun — me, — I have been told that you have an old 
a single once — only once — to drive full speed black niai'e. You must eho]) me her with 
)>as(: Vlie seigneural abode, in an eipiipage and luy Lampourdos. Will that suit your views 1 
dre&s only used by nobles, and to dash in style Rut there is no such thing at all, at all, iu 
llirougli a place wdiere lornuTly Oh! it is my house, as any girl by the name of Ma- 

il guat temptation ! — and 1 was Aveak enough trOua Fedorovna.’ — ‘Ah ! Peotre P6irovitch, 
to allow her to do it. the girl is in your hands ; and you know very 

aiiproaclicd the village rapidly — my Avell that Ave do not live in Switzerland. As 

spiendid fore-horse fiow away AAdtJi us — the to chopping your horse, Lamjxmrdos, there is 
two .side-horses rattled on like a coujde of no objection to that ; but after the other 
AiliiilvAdiids. We could already see the cross day’s upset, you know, one might take him 
and the roof of the church. jMeaiiAvhile on at once, without a word about any chop — 
the road before us there was an old green Ha, lia, lia, ha I ’ — In spite of this bitter- 
Jose-CMrriage, creo] ling like a toitoiso, behind sweet pleasantry, 1 managed to get rid of 
Avhich there stood a tall footman. Tt Avas tlie him, for a few days at least, 
gre.'if Jad}'^ who, by an extraordinary chance, “The old lady became more and more 
AA^is inking a short evening (lri\^e. The mere inveterate against me. ‘It will cost me ten 
circumstance of meeting them made me iin- thousiind rubles (sixteen hundred jiounds 
easy enough. Rut Matreua urged the liorc.cs sterling), but that I will have justice done 
on straight towards the lieavy equipage, me of those turtle doves.’ — Tlie whole secret 
v’i lose coachman became considerably alarmed of her implacability, monsieur, was, that the 
at the apjiroach of the high-spirited troika, day vvhen J first called upon her, as soon as 
which seemed as if it must inevitably dash she saw me she determined to marry me 
down upon his team like an avalanche. He to her green young lady. My refusal, which 
tried to make way for this fabulous object, Avas afterwards repeated, excited her thus 
which his advanced age prevented liira from to make war to the knife. Those rich country 
distinguishing very clearly ; he pulled the ladies, who are eaten up with ennui in their 
bridle too zeflously, and upset the carriage in m.anorial domains, are capable of eniertain- 
a shallow ditch lined with green turf. The ing the strangest fancies. This one did me 
glass of f^o coach door A^as smashed — ^the a deal of harm. She made me spend ira- 
lady screamed — the humble companion called mense sums of money, which, after all, 
1q the coachman to stop his liorses — -and we — procured me truces of but shoH ,dura- 
we made oty escape at the top of our speed, tion. I had considerable trouble iu hiding 
Vr e went as quick as the horses could carry Matrdnafrom all sorts of prying eyes. Scores 
UR ; but, I thought, there will be some squab- of snares were laid to trap me, and it is a 
bling about this business. 1 was a great fool miracle that 1 did not fall into some of them, 
to let her go to KoukouSfka. I was tracked whichever way I went, exactly 

“Fancy, Monsieur, that the old everlasting like a wretched hare, 
and her green protegee had recognised Ma- “ I fell into debt ; I lost my sleep, and I 
Irena and n^self. The lady brought a com- lost my health. One night, I was lying on 
plaint against me, in which it .was stated that my bed, and, not being able to sleep, I 
a lunaway serf-girl, from her establishment, thought to myself, Gracious Heaven ! what 
was living in concealment in 'the house of the horrible c^ime have I committed, that I 
j noble lauded-propreitor, £arata6f. In making should be made to suffer in this way ? What 
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can 1 if I cannot cease loving her : for I 
am quite sure that is above my strength 1 
— I heard footsteps in my chamber. It was 
Matr^iia. I had secluded her temporarily in 
a farm which belonjged to me, two versts off. 

“ I .was alarmed at seeing her, supposing 
that some one had driven her away from 
thence, and I questioned her, under that 
• impression. ‘ No,’ she said, ‘no one has been 
to disturb me at Boubnova ; but things can- 
not go on in this way, my dear Peotre P6tro- 
vitch. Your situation is deplorable ; and 1 
cannot see you any longer in such'a state as 
. this. My tiriend, you know that I can never 
for^t -the fourteen mohths of happiness 
which I owe to your affection ; but the 
moment has at last arrived when it becomes 
my duty to bid you adieu.’ 

" ‘ What are you talking about 1 What do 
you mean by bidding me adieu 1 Why need 
you bitl me adieu 1 ’ — ‘ Think only of your 
own welfare and of your own health. As for 
me, I have known, though only for a little 
while, a degree of happiness of which my 
equals are ignorant. I must now go where 
duty calls me. I mean to yield myself up to 
my mistress’s authority,’ — ‘I tell yon, I’Jl have 
you imprisoned in the attics 1 Do yon mean 
to bo the death of me ? Do you meiin to 
break my heart with grief? Speak, then. 
Jiook at me. Wliat is the cause of this new 
idea ? ’ — ‘ I will not remain with you any 
longer, to be a cause of misery to you — per- 
haps of rain. I know what your sufferings 
are— I witness them.’ ” 

Here Peotre P6trovitch burst into sobs. 
A s soon ns he recovered himself he hastened 
to linish his story. — “ Well, what do you say 
to that ? ” he continued, striking the table 
with his fist, and knitting his brows, while 
the tears which he could not master still ran 
down his inflamed cheeks. — “The wretched 
girl went and gave herself up. She went 
away on foot that very night. She presented 
herself as a suppliant at her lady’s door, 
and — ” 

“ And what did they do to poor Matrena?” 
I asked. 

M. KarataSf’s only answer was the gesture 
which is susceptible of a variety of interpre- 
tations, which I have already alluded to in 
the course of this narrative. 

MISPRINTS, 

If the art of printing be one of the most 
useful inventions which the world has known, 
the art of misprinting is certainly one of the 
moat ingenious. Misprinting, in its best — or 
worst— Acceptation, does not simply consist in 
mere blundering, but in blundering so pecu- 
liarly as exactly to invert the sense of„.tho 
original, and make a writer say th’e reverse 
of wbat he intended. There, m one notice- 
able feuiture beyond all the rest in errors of the 
press they %ccur in the very places where 
they most affect the context. 


, Manage accounts for this very naturally. 
He says: — “If ygu desire that no miStaUes 
shall appeardii the works which you publish, 
never send well-written copy to the printer, 
for in that case the manuscript is given to. 
young apprentices, who make a thousand 
errors, while, on the other hand, that which 
is difiicult to read, is dealt with by the master 
printers.” This is an experience which authors 
very soon acquire ; many of them agree so 
thoroughly with the learned Frenchman, as 
to imagine, apparently, that the worse they 
write, the better they will be printed ; and 
that the printer, like a great general or a 
celebrated beauty, does not care ibv too easy 
a conquest : give him a difficulty to overcome, 
and he summons all his energies to contend 
with it ; but make the path easy for him, and . 
straightway he walks into a slough. 

As to the ]»laces where misprints inevitably^ 
occur, that is a fatality apart from all 
siderations of good or bad writing. 
graphic precautions can guard agaiu||®en(i/ , 
It is a question of pure chance whothpj'wlieii 
you intend to be particularly clear^ud em- 
]»l»atic, you may not be made ^treinely 
muddy and inconclusive. Much <j3j|?pends, j)er- 
haps, onthe printer’s opinionofyp'ur grammar 
and punctuation ; hut, some Imve lield that 
typographical eri'ors are f^e-doomerl. A 
Moliammedan says : — “ It da writttjn,” and 
submits calmly to his fate ; a Christian 
author in a similar tix, exclaims : — “ J t is 
printed,” and is neither calm nor resiLoied. 
It is of no use tp-V^ell him that “ Things 
without remedy should be without reganl.'* 
He belongs to an irritable race wlio, in 
such matters, never forget nor fijrgive. Of 
all the mistakes that are committed in this 
world, a misprint is the most indelible. A 
lady may make a false step ; a gentleman’s 
memory may be treacherous, and lead him to 
suppose himself (commercially and autogra- 
phically) sonicboily else ; all sorts of. moral 
mishaps may chance ; hut these things are re- 
trievalde ; there is always adooropen for riqv-n- 
tance, or the exercise of greater discretion. IJut 
a misprint i.s a fixture that cannot be removed. 
The beok that contains it goes forth to tlie 
uttermost parts of the earth : its track is lost, 
tliough its existence be beyond a doubt. You 
try to call in tlje ])i-eseiit edition — and fail ; 
and you fail for this reason chiefly, tljht 
thoro ugli-going book collectors set aii aiidi- 
tioual value on au imperfect copy; it^,4s so 
pleasant to think that an autlio:^ rcpiuation 
is at their mercy. To print a lisr of eri*ata is, 
in iline cases out pf ten, only to advertise your 
misfortunes in the most conspicuous manner. 
If you satisfy the public tliat the mistake was 
another’s — a result by no means certain — 
you never can shut. your eyes to the fact that 
the disfigurement will last as' long as the 
paper on which it is impressed. Therefore, 
your in^placability against the printer. 

It is a painful Uut natural consequence of 
enormous reprinting, but in no work Lave so* 
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many faults been perpetrated as in the pounds. The same omission occurred in the 
Bible. ' thirty-fourth edition of the Bible, printed at 

Pope Sixtus the Fifth caused an edition Halle, which was confiscated, and is now a 
of the Vulgate to be published in Rome, in great biblical rarity. All scriptural mia- 
tifceen hundred and ninety, .every proof of prints are not, as we have seen in the case of 
which he had carehillycorrected himself ; and, Field, the result of accident, lliere is an- 
at the end of the volume he affixed a bull, by other on record, which betrays a deej) and — 
which he excommunicated any one -who may I add? — a most nefarious design, it was 
should venture to make any alteration in the the design of a printer's widow in (xcrmany 
text. This bull caused a great deal of amuse- to upset the whole system of the domestic 
iiient, — for the Bible was found to be full of economy. A new edition of tlie Bible was 
mistakes; and the Pope, in consequence, was being printed in her hopse ; and, oiiL'iiight 
obliged to suppress the edition. A copy of it when all tlic workmen were absent, she rose 
is a groat rarity, and of course fotche.s a high from her comfortless couch (a German bed 
pi’ice. Brunet, in his‘‘ Manuel du Libraii’e,” always is comfortless, lie in it how you will), 
says that a hirge-paper copy was disposed of and proceeded to the printing-room, there to 
:it the sale of Camus de Limare for twelve tamper with the type and falsify a text that had 
•hundred and ten francs. I dare say it would caused her much trouble. Her defunct spouse 
fotch a groat deal more at Sotheby’s, .at the had, witliout doubt, given her frequent cause 
]u*esent moment. The Englisli Bibles contain to protest in lier heart against that sentence 
sHveral remarkable misprints. The edition of of Avomau’s subjection which is pronounced 
sixteen hundred an<l thirty-four, I'rinted in upon Eve in the third chapter of Gcjjesia. 

lia.s, in the 'J’wclftli J'snlm, “'J’Jic To rescue licr sex from its false position, she 
fool hath said in Ids heart there is God,” resolved to alter the relative positions of the 
instead of “there is no Go«l.” This edition parties, and taking out the first two letters 
was siipiiresscd by order of the King. In of the word “ hen*,” cunningly replaced them 
another Lornlon edition (sixteen liuml red ami by “na.” By this means the decree ran, 
fifty-three, in (pnirlo), we read, “In order “And Jic sliall lie thy fool (uarr),” instead 
that all the worhl should i*erc(‘ivc the inean.s of “lie shall be thy LottD (lierr).” This sub- 
of ari’iviug .at riches,” insU'ad of stitutioii, tlior.gh submitted to in domestic 

“godly riches.” The ciiitions of Field, the life — as, d daie say, was the case— was not 
printer to the University of Cambridge in sutlered to pass un2mnished by tho.yo who 
llic seventeenth century, are full of misprints, were in authority, and the Avidow was bimit 
Jt is said tliat he received a jiresent of lilteen for heresy. Some copies of this edition are 
Jiundred jjounds from the Inde[)eijdents to said to luwe been secreted, and are jmssibly 
ju’iiii: “ye” for “we,” in the sixth verse of the to be found in the private libraries of a few 
third chaidcr of tlie Acts, in order to make it strong-minded women. 

appear tha,t the right of choosing their But, beside.s the Bible, there are many 
]iastor emanated from the people, and not other works whose basis is religion, which 
from the Apostles : — “Wherefore, brethren, have been treated so carelessly by the printer, 
look ye out among you seven men of honest as almost to justify the sui)])09itio]i that ha.s 
re])()rt, full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom, ' been more thaji once outeitained, of tlialmiic 
AA’Jiom ye (we) may appoint over this I nisi- , interference. A work intituled Missm ac Mis-, 
r.c.ss.” Ill the same Jiilde, iu Corinthians salis Aiiatomia, jirinted in fifteen hundred 
(I. vi. 9), we find, “Know ye not that the and sixty-two, contains one hundred and 
unrighteous shall (not) inlierit the kingdom sixty-eigUtpages iu octavo, and errata occupy- 
of God,” — omitting the second “ not.” At ing fifteen pages. The compiler of the errata, 
the (Jlarendon Press, in sixteen hundred and to excuse their number, relates the various 
seventeen, a Bible was printed which was artifices resorted to by the devil to frustrate 
known as the Vinegar Bible, on account of the good effects wliicli the book would have 
the title of the twentieth chapter of St.Ijuke, caused. “ When the work was printed,” he 
in which “Parable of the . Vineyard” is says, “ that cursed Satan made use of all his 
printed “ Parable of the Vinegar.” To show tiuck.s, and succeeded iu disfiguring it by so 
how dangerous it is to assert infallibility many mistakes (for certain passages contain 
w'hile correcting the press, I may mentiou no sense at all, and others give exactly the 
that in the X^uriosit68 Bibliograjihiques (a contrary meaning to that intended) in order 
scarce book, though published in Paris only to prevent the pious from reading it, or to 
ill eighteen hundred and forty-seven), from weary its readers so effectually that none, witli- 
whence 1 have derived several of the above- out extreme disgust, could get to the end of the 
noticed mispilnts, the word “vinegar” is volume. Even before the manuscript was 
printed “ vinegard'' The omission of the placed in the printer’s hands, this same Satan 
negative has occurred more than once in threw it in the dirt, and it was so defaced 
printing the •Seventh Commandment. This with wet and mud, that the writing was 
liapponed with an edition published in the almost effaced, and whole pages were entirely 
reign of Charles the First ; and for making spoilt. Besides, the book was so terribly 
it, the printers Avere summoned before the tom, that not only was it imjiossible to read 
High Commission, and fined three thousand it, but it could not be opened without the 
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Leaves separating from ethcik oth«r. There* 
fare^ in order to remedy these artihoes of 
Satan, it has been fon^ naoeasary, after 
printing, to ^ entirely thiiioi^^h the work, imd 
set down aU the mistakes, notwithstanding 
their great number,” I am very much in- 
oUued to think that the devU who .threw this 
Imok in the iuu(4 was the printer’s devU. 

The fate of (Sardiual Bellaruiine’s Coiilro* 
versiea, was even worse than that of the 
Anatomy of Missals, although his eminence 
refrained from ascribing it to diabolical agency. 
Being vexed at pcrcSiving, on close examina- 
tion, that numberless errors existed in all the 
editions of the work in question, he had a 
manuscript copy made whicii was entirely 
' free from fiiults, aad confided it to a printer 
at Venice, with the strictest injunctions to be 
careful and correct. His precautions, however, 
were uiseless, and he found himself under the 
necessity of publisliing a book intituled, Eecog- 
nitio Librorum Omnium Eoberti Bellarmiui, 
(Ingoldstadt, sixteen hundred and eight, in 
octavo), in which he pointed out all the mis- 
takes that had been made in the Yeuethtn 
edition. The errata occupied eighty-eight 
pages by itself, The author complains bit- 
terly in his preface, that in more than forty 
places the printer has made him say “yes,” for 
“ no,” and “ no ” for “ yes.” Another leiu’ned 
man, the Dominican F. Garcia, found yet a 
lower deep tluati Cardinal Bellarmine. He 
published in fifteen hundred and seventy- 
eight, in quarto, a list of the mistakes which 
had crept into tlie existing impression of the 
Trance of St. Thomas. It occupied a hundred 
and eleven pages. While on the subject of 
mistakes by wholesale, I may mention the 
first edition of the works of Pico de la Miran- 
doJa, published at Strasburg in fifteen hundred 
and seven, in folio. It contains a list of eirata 
of fifteen pages; “ the most,” says Chevillier, 
“ that I ever remember to have seen in so 
small a volume,” It was not tliat mistakes 
j abounded because of the novelty of the art of 
printing, for, nearly a century and a half after 
its invention, it appears tliat the works printed 
in Paris were so incorrect as to elicit the 
animadversion of the Government. In issuing 
a series of regulations to the librarians of that 
capital in sixteen hundred and forty-nine, the 
department charged with the superintendence 
, of printed works, observes : “ There are so 
few good books printed In Paris, and what 
are printed thei’e are evidently so greatly 
neglected, both on account of the bad paper 
and the want of care in printing, that it may 
^ truly be considered a uatioual shame, and an 
iiyury to the state.” Pai*is has long been free 
from the reproach of inaccuracy, though there 
is still something to amend in a general way 
Itrith respect to the quality of the paper. , , 

Conimend me, however, for bad inaterjjEd^ to 
the country in which priutihg originate.’' I 
have before me, amongst other German books 
which closely resemble it, a copy of Ebers’s 
large Wbrterbuoh, published at Leipsic, in 


seventeen hundred and ninety-nine, that 
seems, from the colour and texture of the 
leaves, to have been printed on old blankets 
liberally interwoven with glistening firag- 
menfcs.of straw. But, perhaps, in a Dictionary 
a little chaff is allowable. 

The greatest printers have always been 
distinguislied, not only by the beauty of their 
type, but by the correctness of its appli- 
ance. Aldus Minutius, in the supplication 
which he addressed to Pope Leo the Tenth 
(prefixed to his edition of Plato, in* fifteen 
hundred and thirteen), says that he experi- 
enced so much regret when he discovered 
mistakes in his editions, that he would wil- 
lingly, if he could, correct every one of them 
at the coat of a crown of gold each. Aud, 
after all, he would not have expended any. 
very large sum, for accuracy is as valuable a 
feature of the Aldine editions, as the clear- 
ness and delicacy of the printing. The 
Errata of the ComrnentarifS on the Latin 
language, by Etienne Dolet, indicate only 
eight mistakes, although the work is in two 
volumes folio. Only three ap}^ar in the 
treatise of Budrous, De Asse, printed by Vas- 
cosaii ; and, if the 8caligeria.na is 
trusted, Cardjui’s treatise, De Subtilijil^ JjKp 
the same, iu fifteen hundred and trfty-Asv^Sj 
contains not a single misprint. 
tics, howevei’, are somewhat JiSl: let mo 
turn to a more lively branch of the sulijecfc. 

A very notable misprint is to be found 
in the works of Eabelais, which very nearly 
got him into trouble. The monks , ' 

doctors of the^^Jigy, furious agalnajt hbu 
oil account of tlie vituperative ejAltcts by 
wliicL lie assiiiled them, eagerly in Lii 

works for the means of convicting him (d* 
heresy, A council was held at the Sorbonne, 
jind the twenty-second and tweiity-ihird chap- 
: tera of the third book of the Pantagruel were 
selected as the pieces de conviction (proofs 
against him). The former of these, which is a 
sermon, after the usual fivshion of Panurge, 
against the mendicant friars, contfunetl — tiiey 
[ decreed — in onp' word, twice repeated there, 

I ami once in >he latter chapter, the entiie 
[ principle of Atheism. It was the siibstitii- 
I lion by the printer of “ asne ” for “ ame 
“ OSS ”, for “ soul.” These are the passages : 

“ II ha grievemgnt pecli6. Son ame e’en va 4 f 
trente millo panei-^es de diables.” (“ He hiwffl 
grievously sinned ; his ass is sent to thirt)r|| 
thousand j>aniers-full of devils.”) “ II est^ 
par la vertus beuf, h6r6tique. Je dy h6re*iij 
tique form6, h6r6tique clavel4, hi6retique 
bruslable comme \uie belle petite horo- 
loge, iSou asn$ s’en va ^ trente mille cha- 
ret^es des diables.” (“ He is, by the vertus 
bceuf (an untran&lafceable oath) a heretic. I 
say a heretic formed with tlie rot/ a heretic 


* Hi^tiqud has lltoruUy tliis slgnilicafeioii ; but 

it has a Rpecial punning uUusipn to Ciavolicr (or Cla- 
volo), a cibuktnakor of ]ju Uociiollo, who was burnt for 
heresy, together with a wooden clock, which ho had 
mode. 
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fit for burning like a pretty little clock. Hi* employ the word foJtwm or fata in fuiy work, 
aas is sent to thirty thousand cart-loads of An author desirous of uaing the latter word. 
deViU.*’) Au moina s’il perd le corps et adroitly invented this scheme : he had printed 
la vie ; qu’il ne damne son (wwe.” if At in his book facta^ and in the errata he pui 
least, though he lose both body and life, let ^ for facta^ read fyhx^ ” A more amusing 
him not damn his ass.”) On these grounds the instance of misprinting by design is told of 
doctors of the Sorbonne formally denounced Soarron, though in which edition of his works 


Eabelais to Francis the First, and requested 
permission to prosecute the author. In all 
matters of heresy Francis was as severe as an 
inquisitor-general ; but, in this instance, he re- 
solved to judge for himself before ho handed 
over liis favourite writer to the tender mercies 
of the Dominicans. He had not then read the 
offending chapters, and caused the book to 
be phased in the hands* of the most learned 
and accurate reader in tho kingdom, himself 
•carefully Jiateiiiiig the while, to detect the 
heietical passages. He failed to discover 
them, and no proceedings consequently were 
taken against Pabelaia, who, in the enistle at 
the head of the fourth book, dedicated to the 
Cardinal de Chritillon, ridicules his principal 
accuser, whom he calls a sei pent» - eater 
(mange ur do serpens) for founding a charge 
of rnoital heresy on the insertion of an N 
instead of an M, through the fault and 
negligence of the [irinters. There is, how- 
evei, very good reason for aiipposing that the 
misprint was intentional. II so, poor Ktionuc 
Dot t, wlio could print so well, suhered for 
it sliortly atterwards, when, at the stake, he 
expiated less doubtful heretical opinions, 
foiled 111 tJieir endeavours, the enemies of 
itabclais, at a later period, shifted their 
ground, and unable to convict him according 
to the letter of his Avrituigs, attacked thou* 
Hpiiit, .iccusiijg him of double meiuiing. Ilow- 
c^\or I ten to the charge, Tlabclais cleleiuled 
hiniselt ill a very grave and pious tone, and 
succi ( (led 111 persuading Henry the 'IJiiiHl, to 
wliom tlie accusation was addressed, to tak» 
olf the interdict, which for a long time pre- 
vented the continuation of the Pautagruel. 

Erasmus was a sufi’erer also, both on 
account of misprints and niisiuterpreted 
liicaiiings. The Faculty of Theology of Faris 
censured him for an unlucky mistake made 
by his piiiiter in the paraphrase of the six- 
teenth chapter of St. Matthew, where “ amore 
singulan” appeared instead of “more siiigii- 
lari and be was accused of confining theo- 
logy to Germany, because they chose to read 
in that sense a passage in his Encliiridion, in 
which he praised the “Germauani aposto- 
lorum theologiain,” or genuine (not (German) 
apostolic theology. It was scarcely less a 
crime in their eyes that he should, in the 
Lord’s Frayer, have substituted “peccata” 
for“debita.” 

“Besides the ordinary errata,” saysDTsraeli 
the cider, “ which happen in printing a work, 
others have •been purposely committed, in 
order that the errata may contain what is 
not permitted to appear in the body of the 
Nv ork. Wherever the Inquisition had power, 
paiticularly at liome, it was not allowed to 


I am unable to say, as it is not to be found in 
that published at Amsterdam in seventeen 
hundred and twelve, or in the Faris edition 
of seventeen liuncli'ea and nineteen ; but it is 
too likely not to be twie. He had composed 
a poetical epistle, which, as tho subject fully 
jwlmitted of it, he dedicated to Guilleinette, 
the female dog of his sister (“A Guilleinette, 
chienne de masceur”) ; but liaving quarrelled ' 
with his relation, he maJicimisly put into the 
errata, “ au lieu de ‘ chienne de nia soeur’ (^ fe- 
male dog of my sister *), liseas ^ iiia chienno de 
sieur’ (‘ my female dog of a sister A more 
recent inieiiLional misprint occurred in Bel- 
gium, two or three years before the events of 
eighteen hiuulred ami thirty. Amongst those^ 
who mainly prepared*tiie way ior the revolu- 
tion which was to expel the House ot Orange, 
were a number of young Utterali, who, the 
better to carry out tlm object they had in 
view, purchaMi‘d the Courrier des Fays Was, 

— at tliat time a very influential newspaper. 
They did p,ot make any immediate change in 
the ixM’sonnel of the editorship, but lelaiued 
the iditor, who was a Frenchman, and a 
Jesuit into the bargain. In a short time, 
however, they found that the articles which 
ho wrote militated against their jiolicy ; and 
they limited his contributions to the leiiille- 
ton. The ex-editor accordingly became de- 
sirous ot informing his friends at a distance 
of tho change that had taken place ; and he 
made the newspaper itself the medium of 
communication, — not ilirectly, but after this 
(.ishion. Tlio motto of the Ooun-ier des Fays 
Bh.s was, “ Est modus in rebus,” fioin the 
well-known line in Horace ; and the Jesuit, 
to make it apparent tliat there^ was a hitch 
somewhere, substituted “nodus” (a- knot), for 
“modus” (a manner) ; and for three weeks 
the pajier was published daily before the 
misprint v\as discovered. 

I No one in England feels disposed to advo- 
cate the censorship of the press ; but if one 
of its functions, as tho duty is performed in j 
Spain, were exercised here, it might not be I 
amiss. A few errors which have occasionally 
startled the town would not then have been 
committed. In Spain, says Chevillier, there 
has long been established a police for tlio 
ooirection of the press, by means of which it 
is attempted to oblige printers to be vigilant 
and make fewor mistakes. Before permitting 
the sale of a book, it is examined by the I 
censor, who compares the printed copy with 
the manuscript, and marks all the misprints. ^ 
The uri'ata which he has made is then pre- 
fixed to the first sheet, and the censor’s sig- 
nature irf* attached to a statement, which 
declares that, except the mistakes indicated, 
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. the booh^ie faithfully printed. ' 'Thle kind of ’thitber the fiQlii1)nty of the ait. That establishment 
atteetatiou is also found in some Prencli works, avoid to ^11 ttavollcrs, visitors, .of that, scpult city 
V In a few Sire found tbenam^a.of the correctors. artistr (willing draw the antiquities) a great 

. Theptolioeof the press in Madrid appear to J«>rdcr ocMsioncd by tarfy and expensive contour of 
L be iSM .TOrtieular in their relations with 
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Madrid papers which were sent to the editor endeavours of the will tend always to correspond 
of the Daily News ran as follows:— bue to the tastes and desires of their customers which will 
Edictor of the dacly Nevves, 90 licet Slreez.’* require without doubt to him into that town the repu- 
I must record, in honour, of the ingenious post- tatiou whomc, he is ambitious, 
man who was charged with conveying theiu to TlieseBellevues, or Belvederes, are dangerous 

their destination, that they never nuacarried. meddle W’ith. A lady of my ac- 

Allowance must, however, be macm for once saw an announcenu^ui in the 

printers who have to exercise their art m a v^vdndow of an hotel at^Basle that it possessed 
language unfamiliar to them. I, therefore, « ^ Belvedere that likes to take a walk.” 
am not so highly irriteted as some mithors Foreign editions of English books abound, 
of my acquaintance, when I French misprints, though very frequently they are 

words where t?- and u occur, that the wrong ^ot mere errors of the press, but arise from 
htter IS invariably selected by the | eclitorial misconception of the real meaning. 

tyi.ogra])her h reiich authors are not I Jiope i j edition of Ohilde 

^ susceptible m tins matter as they are ; published by Campe of Nuremberg, 


ill most others, or I should greatly pity the i 


which 'occur the following 


Iraulic state of rage into* which they ouglit to | In canto three, stanza eighty-two, 

be thrown at the way m which the British ] . i " i- . 

hmgue is mutilated in iiriiit when theyr'' _ ^ 

attempt a quotation from our literature. £ i ^ 'cy made l licinaclvca a fcarfal monjm.cpt 
me? JitU one the otl.er d;.y, in a late number ' ’ ‘‘o ‘ winch grow, 

of the Bevue des Deux jlondes, wl.ere the 1 ^ 

alteration of a single letter produced a very ; Fearful is printed frightful, and breath bird, 
ludicrous effect. The writer, being eenti- ' Again, in stanza one hundred and eighly-oiie, 
mental, and at Venice, was disposed to quote ' canto four, where the poet, apostrojddsing tlu^ 
Byron, and began with the first line of the ■ ocean, says of the oak leviathans that sail on 
fourth canto of Childe Harold. He probably ■ it, “ These are tliy toys ” — for this last wf)rd 
wrote it correctly enougli, but the printer j the German printer substituted tops, by 
rendered it as follows : which, I confess, I was at first rather puzzled, 

J etood at Venice on the bridge of Hgb.. it struck me that whip-to[)S or peg-tups 

[must have been m Ins mmcl s o‘ye wdien l>o 
Now when a man says J. did so and so, one j thuught of sliips becoming the s])oi‘t <»f wind 
thinks that Jones, or Jackson, or Johnson > ikih^re Byron is dismissed, 1 must 

d.d it, but if the subject be poetical, I leave i^pe^k of one of the .strangest misi>iiuts that, 
you to imagine what becomes of the poetry. perha])S, Ims ever occurred ; for it. was coui- 
Auglo-French is ridiculous enougli, but 1 am without being discovered by the 

inclined to think tliat French-English is even author — sensitive as we know lie was — or by 
nwire so. Fot* fear of di.slurbiiig the entente public who have, for years, admiringly 
C(»rdiale, I shall not cite any examples just q^^owd the lines. The stanza wliich follows 
now, but as 1 am not withheld by tJie same cited runs thus 

scruples in regard to the dommions of King 

I^mba, let me give the fo lowing apepimcn J , 

of Neapolitan English, which was copied not ^hy wate.K wubted the, when they were free, 

long ago from a printed advertisement in one „„„ ,,,,ant »,nee;-; — 

of tl.e Neapolitan newspapers It is nece^ary ^ recently, 

to observe that the woid, rme^Hok coi- passage, and when he came to 

responded to “Belle-viie” m the 1< rend, of ’ Vaters^ w:i8”ed them,” he paused, 

the paral el (explanato^) cdumn, but it was ^ j that 

not stated that cabaret m the one language, Mediterranean sea has wasted the shores 
and pot-house m the other, would h.ave J, g^^^und it 1 What part of the coast- 

est^LSr European, Asiatic, or /frican-has been 

* f overwhelmed by tlie tide, and then left deso- 

Rtjstorative Hotel Fine Hok kept by Frank Prospori ^ of gtip ^ landmark ; 

facing the mihtaiy qiuvtcr at Pompeii That Hotel Salamis stiU overlooks the wave ; 

.Ojea «nre a very tew days is «i,o«,,ed for lm clean>» j site of Carthage remains. Tyrants may 
of the apartmqnta and linen for the cxactnOs pf the 

.erviee ind for tl.e excellence ef the true French ^avc waHed those slmres, but the waters 


ly examples just quottnl the lines. The stanza wliich follows 
field by the same cited runs thus : — 

ininion.S of King sljores aio empires, cbaiigM in all save tlicc — 

lowing spepimcn ^ P 

ll was copied not .J,| ^,jteiB wasted them when they were free, 
ertisement in one ,,nce;— 

»Fiu^”o°r’^co^ ^ 

reading thi.s passage, and when he came to 


tbo monumeniB now found and to breathe I and, as rnuch to the surpri^^e of present as, 
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I dare say, it will be to the public, the fiiulty 
line ran thus : — 

Thy watcis washed them power when they were free, 
And iuan)( a tyrant since. 

The MS. of another of Byron’s poems rec- 
titios a miJi)rint which has been allowed to 
pjivss ciiirent in all the hitherto published 
editions of his works. It occurs in thePrisoner 
of Chilloii:---' ' • 

And thus together, yet apnrt, 

Fetter'd in hand, but pin’d in hc.iit 

For pin’d, read joiuM, wl^ich completes the 
antithesis. 

An author may sometimes be indebted for 
an idea to his iirinter. The stoiy that is told 
of Malherlie is a case in point, fn his cele- 
brated epihtlo to D\i Perrier, whose daughter’s 
i'* name was Rosette, jie had written: — “ Et 
Rusetto a vecii ce qua vivent les roses.” 

!l (“ And Rosette has lived as the roses live.”) 
i' Blit the printer, who found the MS. difficult 
j to read, put Roselle instead of Rosette. 

Malherbe, reading the proof, was struck by 
I tije change, and inoditied his verse as follows: — 

1 ' ‘‘ Et Rose ellc a v6cu co quo vivent les roses.” 

; (“ And lu J Jose, slie has liv ed as the roses live.” 

I The oonqiarisoii to the rose in tlie first instance 
adds greatly to the beauty of the image. 

I' Mis|)rinted dates ootur very otteu, and 
I, sometimes cause considerable confusion in the 
j readei'’.s mind. In the last number of the 
' Quarterly Jteview, in a review very admirably 

I I written, of the account of Cor^ica, by Grego- 
roviiit, mention is made of Sampiero, the 
famous Corsican Con<loUiero. He was, says 

' the reviewer, ’‘born A.n. 1498 at Bastelica, a 
, village in the mountains near Aiaccio.” 
i' Afuu* speaking of his military services in 
Italy, lie adds : — While thus acquiring dis- 
tinct ion in foreign countries, he was not uu- 
mindl'ul of his own. He returned homo iu 
1 r/J7, and his reputation as a soldier supply mg 
the place of titles and ancestry’’, won for him 
a noble bride — Vannina, daughter and heiress 
of Francis Ornano, a principal noble of the 
island.” Vamiina must have had a singular 
taste to select for her bridegroom a gentleman 
of the mature age of ninety-nine. I must 
observe that there is nothing iu the context 
which helps one to affix the right date, 
though it is afterwards said that he died in 
fifteen hundred and sixty-seven, exactly thirty 
years before he married his blooming bride, 
whom, in the meantime, he murdered. 
Misprints of this description make people do 
strange things after their deaths. In a riiview 
which I saw lately in a weekly paper, re- 
ference is made to a very ])leasant letter from 
Swift to Arbuthnot, giving an excellent 
account of the mode of life of the former. It 
is dated (by the printer) “ on or about 1773,*' 
from whjeh it would appear that it was 
written by the ghost of Swift to the ghost of 
Arbuthnot, the former having died in 
seventeen hundred and forty-five, and the 
latter iu seventeen hundred and thu'ty-three. 


Wiiat makes this misprint the more absurd 
is, that the letter consists chiefly of details 
respecting eating and drinking and the cheap- 
ness of living— -not in the other world, but in 
Ireland. The Builder, a few weeks since, oi* 
tlie Globe quoting the paragraph, says that 
wdiat Raftaeile did in his “ bi*ief life ” was 
“ marvellous.” So it was, but then Raffaelle 
did not live, as the paragraph stated, to be 
fifty-seven years of age. Here it is easy to 
rectify the error, the words being in figures, 
and a five inserted in the place of a three. 
But it only shows how careful you should bo 
in your comments when your printiu's are 
apt to stumble. Apropos of the Globe, the 
following jiasHage ajipearcd in its impression 
of daiiuaiy, the eighteenth ult. : — ‘‘Our printer 
ye.sterday committed a serious error in giving 
our extiact from the Registrar- Generars 
return. He makes us say that the inhabitants 
of London sutler at present from a liigh rate 
of morality.” About the same period tlie 
Court .Journal made a somewlmt similar 
lapsus. A bride in Idgh life was said to have 
been accompanied to the altar by ^/yZ/Miriiles- 
maids. For the sake of the young ladies 
referred to, 1 beg to 'say that tlio words in 
italic.^ was intended to be eiWit. An error in 
the Morning Ghronicle iu the year eighteen 
huiidreil and twenty-nine must have cause^l 
many fruitless references to the Peerage. Jb 
reported that a magnificent banquet liad been 
given by the Duke of i^ork. ' 

In the Daily News of the seventh of 
February, a mistake — rather than a misprint 
— occuiTed, which realised Sir Boyle Roche’s 
ideas of the capacity of a bird, and almost 
equalled the supposition of M rs. Malaprop. 
The ministerial secessions were on the tapis, 
and the paper was made to say, “The late * 
Cliancellor of the Exchequer is in favour of I 
retaining office, but Mr. Gladstone is inclined ' 
to retii e fi oin the ministry.” For a politibian, 
however, this was not a very inapplicable 
mistake. It resembled the distinction between 
the “governor” and “fatlier,” in Sheridan’s 
Critic. Misprints eu bloc are occasionally to 
be met with. In the Morning Chronicle of 
the twenty-ninth of January last, there was 
an account, on the fifth page, of (Cardinal 
Wiseman’s voyage from Civita Vecchia to 
Marseilles, with a description of a fearful 
storm, wlrich was described in detail,' with 
all due circumstantial sobriety. The next 
paragraph began : “ No doubt, many persons 
will disbelieve i/iis story ^ as many persons 
disbelieved the .story of Louis Napoleon’s 
marriage with JMdlle. de Montijo, wlieii it 
was first aimouiiced.” “This story!” What 
was it ] Had Cardinal Wiseman been saved 
from a tempest by floating on his paletot, like 
Mr. Newman’s favourite saint ? To discover 
what seemed so hard to believe, it was neces- 
sary to turn to the eighth page of the same 
impression, where, iu the Paris news of the 
day before, it was stated that the Count de 
Morny is the uterine brother of the Emperor. 
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Jt now said — and, I may add, ia believed in tbe first act ; a bridal chorus in the second, 
the best-informed quarters-^hat thovEmperor with maidens clad in white, and scattering 
had retsolved to declare the^ Count doMomy flowers; then the^ stage darkens, and the 
the legitimate son of King Louis of Holland green curtain goes down upon all the dancing 
and C^eenHorteUse, and consequently his own and glitter, there is nothing left but 
brother.” In lifting tbe type for a different darkness and the iiight-watcliers# 
edition, the comment upon this paragraph had Birthdays! Wliat a joyous stream of 

unfortunately been left behind ; for, after dis- melody runs through that gay first act of the 
posing of the Count de Mom}’, the corre- play ! The instruments of the musicians are 
spondent continued the adventure of Cardinal in excellent tune ; the lamps hum brightly ; ' 
Wiseman as quietly as if nobody else’s affairs the scenery and dresses are new and fitter- 
had interposed to render it doubtful. Another ing ; the audience are in cajutal liumour, pre- 
misprint en bloc crept, a few weeks since, disposed to be pleased, and prognosticating 
into a leading weekly journal. A passage all sorts of gooa things for the piece and its 
from the '^imes was quoted respecting the actors. See, here is the Infant Boscius, 
deficiencies in the catnj) at Balaklava. The the Young Garrick, the Sucking Sappho, 
description was a most painful one. After What thunders of applau.se greet these 
apeaking of the wants of the army, which juvenile debutants on the imperial singe ! 
was stated to be perishing on account of the A lack, how often it must liappen that Kosciiis 
nbaence of nil things by which life is sui>- comes to shame, and Garrick is ‘^goosed,” 
ported, the quotation went on to say : “ We and S.ippho makes a bad end of it, pelted 
cannot glance over the letters before us with- with oranges and half-pcnce, before the end 
out di‘?covering more and more deficiencies ” of the third act ! But, clap or his^,thc end must 
I And then this list appeared : “11,100 cwt. come, and the bell Jiiig, and the curtain tall. 

bnstlecj, 70,000 cwt. rags, 3680 cwt. sailcloth, Birthdays’ Are they not one of the 
I 118') cwt. oil, 7987 cwt. mats, 6000 cwt. raw three great legacies inherited ecuially by all 
hules, cwt. of tar, 3600 cwt. feathers, the children of humanity? Nokos has liis 

1 400 cwt. potash, 666,012 timbers, 21.065 oak | birthday as well as tlie Norman-descended 

timbers for ship-building, and 2136 lasisjEail; and Noke.s, or Smitli, or Briggs, may 
pipestaves.” Bristles and rags ! Plenty of keep their birthdays with as niiicli joy and 
, both in the camp, no doubt ; but the enume- merry-making, as kings and queens with 
ration of these articles belonged to a para- their salutes of an hundred gun*-’ and one. 
gra])h in the next column, where the exports Wlien a man dies, if lie be a pauper, 
from Memel were detailed. ^ we pack him up in a deni box, and “ rattle 

'J liese are a few out of the host of mis- Ids bones over the stones ” to the panjjcr 
prints which might be accumulated were burial-ground, whei'e we bury him hko 
only a few of “tlie gentlemen who write with so much rubbish to be shot; if he be a 
eaee,” and are printed with difficulty, to send prince, we wrap him up in velvet, and gold, 
their experiences to Household Words. In and stufif his poor dead body full of sweet 
conclusion, just now, merely to show that herbs, and make a herald brag about his 
there lias been no invidious selection in the empty titles over his grave. We have nod- 
iufitances cited from the London press, it may ding plumes, “rich silk scarves and mutes,” 
be mentioned tliat our own printer, in a proof gilt nails, cherubim’s heads, and silver-gilt 
of an article for a recent number of tins plates, lor the wealthy or noble “ party we 
journal, converted a very distinguished judge have the hospital dead-house, the parish shell, 
into “ Mr, Justice Nightman.” the contract coffin, the maimed rites, and the 

— drunken grave-digger, for the poor man ; 

BIBTTIDA YS. Prance they have the deep-mouthed 

’ serpent, the shrill choristers, the Dies ircVj the 

Births, Marriages and Dearths ! ^is sen- incense, the roaster of tlie ceremonies with 
tence is succinct enough in all conscience ; his silver chain and ebony baton, and all the 
’tia as short as a liuntiiig mass ; and yet it bricabrac of the Pompes fan^breSy for Mon- 
eoin])iiseB in its three brief acts 'the whole sieur ; and for plain Jean or Pierre just a 
drama of life. Of tlie acting copy of that crofme’^nort or two, a dingy bier on 'wheels, 
drama, be it understood, there is a great folio with a driver in rusty boots, and a battered 
edition locked up in a certain libi'ory to cocked -hat, a scant service of bad Latin 
which humanity is denied access ; and in tliat hastily mumbled, and an asper^ng brush for 
volume of the human comedy tliere are pro- holy water, like a stunted hearth-broom, 

' Jogiies and epilogues, exits and entrances, But though a man can as certainly bring no 
etage direetions, and variorum notes that we more into the world than he can cany any- 
wiss not of ; but we, in our limited apprecia- thing out, there is in the first birthday of 
, tion, are confined to l:)eiiig spectators of (and, royalty little difference between that of Jack 
in our turn, actors in) the Ihree-aet epppo^f Bajgg the crossing-sweeper. There may be a 
of birth, marriage, and of death. The* di^^rence in the locale, and guns may fire 
comedy is played out with a due attention to when tlie child is bom ; but that is all. A 
the unities and exigences of .scenic effect and /ew magging crones are Ratified with the 
apertaele. There is a grand Ijirthday fSte in first view of Mrs. Bagg’s first, as my Lord 
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Cliancellor, my Lord Arclibisliop, and my 
Lords tl»e gi'eat officers of State are -with the 
first p\iblic exhibition of Prince ProB[>eroue ; 
but there is the same skill in the doctor, the 
same car^ and attention in the nurse, the 
same solicitude and joy in all womankind 
that are about ; the same pride in the father, 
the same and less chattering, hurrying about, 
and ceaseless potterings over fireplaces with 
saucepans containing mysterious messes, at 
the bii*tb of the little sweep in the garret, as 
of the little Prince of tlie Palace. Napo- 
leon, bursting into the golden ante-chamber 
of the Tuileries with that long-desiderated 
man-child in his arms,' swathed in the 
pnr|)lo, and crying out to his Marshals, 
and Ministers, and Cardinals, with all the joy 
and. exultation of satisfied ambition, and new 
•nascent liope, “ It if a King of Rome ! sings 
1)111 to the self same tune as the ])arish nurse 
d«jes to the happy Mr. Ragg, senior, when, 
holding a particularly diminutive infant 
in hei* arms, she informs liim that it is 
till* finest child “that hever were seen.” 
Tiny both mean Raut, ami they are both 
ecjual in their birth. Baby Begear is as 
tiood as Ikiby Basileus. 'J'lie gnml is in 
a silver cup or a broken bultci-boab The 
J doctor must be an M.R.CS., wlielher he 
have the prefix of Sir, and Die piestige 
o{ <\)urb practice or not; and the poor 
man's baby makes an ecpial item as the 
li(ii ol a Blown in the Ih^gistrar-Oeneral’s 
returns Nay, if Mr. Ragg, choose to 

iinesi three shillings and sixjMiuce with the 
pio]»rutors of the Times iiewspa])er, he 
can j’oad at full length in that journal such 
m announcement as “in Ilainjishire Jlog 
(jane, 1 lie lady of John Ragg, Esquire, of a 
rSon.” llis lady may go to St. Giles’s or St. 
Janies\ and bo churched by a live J>octor of 
l)i\ inity, and what more can the infiint prince 
]ia\e than a little larger type in the news- 
pa])(*r, a few more lines, the smoke and smell 

a little gunpowder, ami an archbisho.p to 
compose a form of thanksgiving to be recited, 
on tile Sunday following, in all parish churches 
in England, and the town of Berwick-uj)on- 
Tweed. 

But though our first Birthdays are all 
pretty nearly alike, no sooner is Baby short- 
eoatc J and weaned than we begin to ])lay our 
little game of mummeries and mnsqueradings, 
posture-makings mid haiikey-pankey tricks ; 
find the Birthday becomes an institution to 
be kept with great state, and splendour, and 
carousal by the rich, to be neglected or 
ignored by ‘the poor. .Little Jack Ragg 
sjieedily forgets «aJl about his birthday, if 
indeed anybody ever took the trouble to 
inform him of the exact date of the anni- 
versar}’’ of that event ; that young gentlenifui 
has sundry important preoccupations touching 
the provisioh of shoes for his feet, a shirt for 
luB back, victuals for bis belly, and a bed to 
lay his head ni>ou ; and he is ofteiier jirompler 
to bewail Ilia existence altogether, and that 


he " hever wor born,” than to make enquiries 
as to when his natal day falls due, and rejoice 
thereupon. Little black Topsej^ never liad a 
birthday, she Vpecis ; she “ growed,” for 
aught she knows ; the “ Speculator ” wlio 
raised her, old master who made the fiesh fly, 
or old missis who whipped lier with a poker, 
never made her Birthday presents — what 
should she, or Jack Ragg in Eudand, or Eagg 
the tramp, or Bobtail the thief, know or care 
about their birthdays ? They have no large 
Family Bibles with all the birllulnys of the 
fiimily accurately registered on the 11 y leaves. 
They have no Bibles at all, no families, no 
anything. What should they know of their 
own birthdays when they are utterly ignorant 
of the meaning and purpose of the great blessed 
Birthday — nay, ignorant of its very lieiiig. You 
shall go down courts and alleys ; you shall hold 
your breath in the noisome stench of common ’ 
lodging-houses ; you shall stir up the breathing i 
heaps of foul rags on which the rays of the 
policeman’s bulls-eye fall; you shall see the | 
man in tatters, and tlie “woman in un- 
womanly rags^” the boy thief, the girl vithont 
a name, the whole tribe from the psitriareh , 
to the new-born babe in dirt, hunger, misery, . 
and the ignorance that skyeth. To talk to | 
these forlorn kdngs about their birtlidays! I 

Yet we all have onr Birthdays, though 1 
ofttimes disregardful of them as of other i 
precious gifts ; there may b(‘ no oxen roasted 
Wliolc, or fireworks let off, or Sir Roger de 
Coverley danced when our natal aiiiiiverMiries 
come round, yet we can be joyful for onr I 
birthdays, and thankful for that mercy, which I 
has permitted us to enjoy so many of them, ' 

, I am not about to inflict upon my reader a . 
course of Lempridre or Adams's Roman Anti- ' 
quitiea, else it would be as easy as lying to tell , 
} on how the ancients kept their birthdays ; how 
the men sacrificed to Jupiter and the women 
to Juno ; how rich dresses were worn and 
presented as gifts : how great feasts were i 
held, where the guests in postures of graceful j 
accubation made themselves sick with those , 
peculiarly nasty dishes which were the glory 
of lioman cookery. Yet there are some 
modem birthdays in whose phases of celebra- 
tion there may be things socially interesting. 

Place to Princes, and let us have a p(‘op at 
the King’s birthday ! Which King and which 
birthday shall we have ? There are many to 
choose from. Shall we go back to the twenty- | 
ninth of May, sixteen hundred and sixty, and i 
stand at Ciiaring Cross (close by wheie was | 
once a certain statue, pulled down during the 
late troubles, and supposed to have l>eeii cast 
into parliamentary ordnance, for ad minis- * 

tori ng “ apostolic blows and knocks ” long 
since, but which has been safely hidden 
nnderground, and is soon to be set up again 
in as high estate as ever with. new glorifi- 
cations of pedestal-carvings by Grinling 
Gibbons) — Shall we stand here while tlio 
trumpets bray out their noisy fanfare.s, .and 
the joy-bells ring their merry peals, and the 
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Tower guns thunder forth ^ute% and count- 
less musquetoons and escoj^tes go on private 
account, and all in honour of this orave birth- 
day — the birthday of Charles Stewart,. King 
of Kngtold; the4iing who is come to his own 
again, and is making hts triumphal entry into 
his restored kingdom on the thirtieth anni- 
versary of bis birth ! Here come the London 
train-bands, with silver trurapetaand daunting 
banners, They'have quite forgotten all about 
ship-money, and the five members, and Mr. 
Prynne’s ears. Hark how the mob shout 
“ Loug live the King ! ” See how the soldiers 
wave their pikes ; — these are Monk’s Cold- 
streams, my dear. These loyal hearts in buff 
jerkins and headpieces belong to the same 
armed bands that "clapped their bloody 
hands” when another Charles Stewart, also 
King of England, came out of a certain 
window in the banqueting house close by, 
twelve years agone. Mr. Marvel, the member 
for JlulJ, who writ that piece on the death of 
Charles I., is sitting at a window in the house 
of a friend of his, a bowyer, in Charing Cross. 
He sees the armed bands and heais the 
shouts* of the loyal mob, and ’ thinks of the 
time they shouted “ To your tents, O Israel !” 
and smiles melaucholily. Now come the 
heralds and pursuivants (the last time they 
liad new tabards was at Oliver’s funeral) ; 
now come the peel's in their robes — many of 
them have left little scores unpaid in the 
Low Countries, my dear, and what is left of 
their broad acres they carry in the skirts of 
tlieir velvet robes, and the remnant of their 
plate in the gold of their cqronets, and their 
rents and fines for renewal of leases in their 
embroidered garters and jewelled Georges. 
Here comes the Deliverer, the Kestorer of 
Monarchy, the great Duke of Albemarle ; he 
in his flowing periwig and silver armour and 
blue ribbon, and steed with embroidered 
housings, cannot be any relative or connection 
of that stern General Monk with dull corslet, 
plain bands, high boots of buff leather aud 
steeple hat, who was one of Oliver’s meu, aud 
was so fierce against monarchy only five 
weeks since. Here comes the Lord Mayor, 
ready to entertain the King, Heaven bless 
him ! with as gorgeous a banquet and as 
generous wine as be was wont to entertain 
his Highness the Lord Protector, Heaven 
bless him fin the past tense). Here come the 
barons of tlie Cinque Porta, bearing the royal 
cauopy ; and here comes the hero of the 
birthday, here comes the King ! his royal 
brothers of York and Gloucester on either 
side, hia swarthy face glowing with pleasure ; 
royal witticisms flowing fast from the royal 
lips ; the royal grace and affability and 
majesty visible in every flexure of his nei^ 
vous form, in every curvet of his admirably 
managed charger. The bells ring, the cannons 
roar, the people shout louder than ever. 
Flowers are strewn in his path ; women weep 
and laugh wildly, and wave their kerchiefs ; 
the conduits run wine, the taverns overflow 


with customers; whok oxen are' roasted in 
open places ; at night there is a bon lire at 
the comer of every street ; aud decorous 
Msister Samuel Pepys, returning homewards, 
is seized upon by madcap cavaliers, and made 
to drink the King’s health op his knees. 
HuiTah ! let us all throw our Saps into the 
air and shout for this glorious birthday ! 
Pull Oliver’s bones from their grave, and 
hang dead Bradshaw up on Tyburn gibbet, 
with the red robe he wore at that awful high 
Court of Justice about him. Set up the 
Maypoles again ; open all the theatres ; bring 
Doctor Lawnsleeves back again to his rectory, 
and send Obadiah Cropears packing to Geneva. 
Fat pig nor goose no more oppose, nor " blas- 
pheme custard through the nose.” The King 
enjoys his own again ; this is his birtlqlay, 
and each succeeding blrSiday shall be more* 
glorious than the other ! ‘ 

I wonder if any decent section of those 
loyal thousands had had the lejtst idea of 
what the yearly succeeding birthdays of this 
well-beloved, long-desired Charles Stewart 
would bring about, whether they would have 
shouted quite so loud or quite so loyally. 
There were many birthdays in store for the 
restored King yet. At some he touched right 
X’oyally for the evil, and hung the angel gold 
about the necks' of the sick with his accus- 
tomed grace ; at one he may have tasted hia 
first pine-apple, and at one cracked that 
famous joke when he saw the thief pick his 
courtiers pocket. At all his birthdays, 
doubtless there were great feasts and merry- 
makings and junketings ; gi'eat presentations 
of rich gifts ; great assemblies of courtiers 
playing basset, aud French boys singing love 
songs in that “glorious gallery court })lay 3 
in which saintly Miss Blagg, vivacious Miss 
Stewart, and witty Grammont, and worthless 
Legion, acted ; but as each birthday came 
round it was to a King becoming more profli- 
gate, more heartless, luone lavish of hia 
subjects’ money, more neglectful of his own 
and their -honour, more detestable, despicable 
and scandalous as a) man and a monarch. 
Hia last two birthday suits were dyed with 
the blood of Ilussell and Sidney, and his last 
shame was to be as cruel as Amuralh. And 
having outlived his subjects’ love ami liis own 
honour, he died a poor worn-out, reprobate 
pensioner. This was the merry monjirch, 
my dear ; and we admire hia goodness of 
heart, his charming affability, and hia great 
jocoseness even unto the present day. 
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FENCING WITH HUMANITY. 


Upwards of two thou sand accidents in 
factories — being tjie usual average — occurred 
in the half year, last reported upon by the 
factory inspectors. Of this number, all but 
about a hundre<l were not only prevcntible, 
but such as millowncrs arc bound by law to 
prevent. The law compels these gentlemen to 
fence their machinery; but, in an unfortunately 
largo numher of instances, the obligation is 
resisted. As a conseipience of this resis- 
tance, one find twenty persons have, in six 
mouths, been drawn into machinery, and 
slain by every variety of torture, from 
breaking on the wheel to being torn limb 
from limb. One hundred and fifty working 
jicoplc have had torn away fiom them, during i 
j the same six month.s, a ]>art of the right hand 
I that earns their bread. A hundred and ' 
ij thirty two have lost part cf the left hand. 
j| Eight and twenty have lost arms or legs , two 
I hundred and fifty have had their bones 
:! cracked in their bodies ; more than a hundred 
I have* uliered fracture or other serious damage 
to the head and face ; and one thousand two 
hundred and seventy two have been painfully, 
but not dangerously, torn, cut, or bruised. 

! The price of life is twenty pounds and lower 
I damage costs but a trifle to the person whose 
neglect has inflicted it. What it costs to the 
Bullerer, all may judge who ever read Loudon 
police reports, and meet from time to tiii^e 
with the sad stories of men, women and boy^ 
who — having been mutilated in a factory and 
rc'iidered useless to the owner thereof — are 
pitilessly thrown upon the world. 

It has been proved by the experience of mill- 
ownera who liave obeyed the dictates of 
humanity, that every part of the machinery 
they use can be securely fenced without pro- 
ducing a great fire of Manchester, or causing 
the total ruin of Great Britain as a manu- 
facturing country. The Home Secretary 
Las, therefore, since- we last called attention 
to this subject,* rescinded every compromise 
between right and convenience that was, a 
year ago, admitted by authority ; and orders 
that hencefoj'th the law shall be enforced to the 
utmost. Unfeiiced machinery is not to be held 
to be innocent until it has 'spilt ** much more 
blood but, shall be made innocent before it can 

* lu Volumo IX., page 224. 


have had time to crack a bone, or crush a body. 
Instantly a large number of millowncrs fly to 
the platform, deliver and hear angry ora- 
tions, form deputations, and declare them- 
selves a slaughtered interest. 

At a great meeting held in Manchester, 
when this increased care for the livc.s of work- 
people was threatened, one speaker drew an 
awful picture of the conflagration that would 
follow. “ Suppose,” saitl he, “ the miil-owiiera 
were to go home and set to work to case all 
their gearing ; iii many of the mills miles of 
casing (wooden casing of course) would be 
required, and the effect would bo that, within 
tills casing, a large amount of cotton flake 
and dust would find its way [hear, hear]. 
This would more or less interfere with the 
oiling of the machine rj’’, atid a spark, 
communicating to the fibres inside this casing, 
would inevitably lead to the destruction of 
the whole mill [hear, hear, hear]; tbo .soft 
fibre would ignite like gunpowder, the fire 
would pass from shaft to shaft, and it would 
be found that the moment the fire was put 
out in one place it would break forth lu 
another and render extinction impossible. 
The wood casing too, wlieu ignited, would fall 
in burniug fragments and set fire to every 
thing else.” Upon this magnificent picture 
of ruin, which Martin might have been 
tempted to paint, Mr. Howell, one (>f the 
Inspectors, comments by stating the result of 
proper fencing in a large factory at ilyde, 
Manchester. In that factory,” he 
says, “several hundred feet of horizontal 
shafting, having been enclosed in hexagonal 
wood casing under the supervision of Mr. 
Robert IlaU, the manager, a length of the 
easing which- had been fixed more than six 
calendar mouths was, •at my request, taken 
down while I was in the factory, in order to 
ascertain the fact whether any cotton flake 
or dust had insinuated itself within the 
casing ; and it was satisfactory to find that 
the inside of the casing was as free from the 
insidious intrusion of cotton flake and dust 
as it was when first put up.” 

Then it is said that victims have been cau- 
tioned, and that they were heedless of instruc- 
tions. Assume this to be the case, though 
it is not true that every accident results, or, 
that one half of the accidents result, fropi 
carelessness on the part of the sufferer. A 
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large proportion of them are such asjio pru- 
lieijoe or foresight on the part of th /5 workman 
could have hindered. That, from the nature 
,of the Several disasters, can be shown ; but 
it is evident enough from the fact, that many 
of tliese heedless fellows are men maimed 
when in the prime of life, after a long fami- 
liarity with factory machinery, and a career 
in which they have become so noted for their 
skill, carefulness, intelligence and steadiness, 
as to nave been promoted above their fellows 
to situations of trust and responsibility. Let 
us grant, however, that the victims are all 
negligent rogues who have not done what 
they were bidden to do. What is to be said 
I of the superior heedfiilness of orders shown 
by the masters, who, being bound to hang up 
in their mills a list of certain obligations laid 
upon tliejD, thereby advertise to all their 
I men that certain things which the masters of 
1 the masters oi'der them to do, they have not 
I d9iie ! For thus begins the list which is 
hung u}) in all the factories throughout the 
kingdom : 

^ Dangfuous Machinery and Accidents. Every 

fly-whccl connected with the stcaoi-cnginc or walci- 
whcel, wiicther m the engine-house oi not, and cveiy 
part of a steam-engine and water-wheel, and ever}' hoist 
or’leagle, and every shaft and every wheel, drum or 
pulley, by which the motion of the first moving power 
I is coininuniciiled to any machine, must he scruicly 
' fenced ; aixl every ivheel-raoe must be fenced close to 
I the edge ; and tlio said protection to eaoli part must 
I nut bo removed while the parts requiring to he fenced 
aie in motion. — 7 & 8 Viet, c, 15, §§ 21,73.*' 

I It is indeed, then, to a “ wanton disobedience 
of orders,” that the accidents in factories are 
' commonly to be ascribed. But who is guilty 
I of the disobedience, — the masters or the men ? 

I We may sum up this part of the subject in 
I the words of the manager of a great factory, 
quoted by Mr. Uowell: — “The fact is, that 
' iA\ these shafts can and ought to be fenced ; 

they ought to be cased. This is a plain 
t (question, upon which an intelligent man in 
a fustian jacket who spends all his time 
among the machinery in a factory, can form 
I sound a judgment as the gentlemen in the 
ooiinting-hoiise who calculate the expense, 
'fhey have npt got to handle the straps ; 
they do not put them on the drums ; nor are 
they liable to be caught by a strap lapping on 
a naked unfenced shaf^” 

( A lew months previous to our last dis- 
I cussion on tliis subject, in a circular letter 
I dated the thirty-first of fianuary eighteen 
, hundred and fifty-four, mill-owners were re- 
minded of the law as it regards the fencing 
i of mill-gearing, and were inform e<l th at its pro- 

;[* visions must be, for the future, strictly ob- 
served. Out of this announcement was bred 
the great meeting of mill-owners at Matl- 
ckei^ter, whereat fire and ruin were predicted 
in - the manner already shown. At that 
I meeting a deputation was api>oiuted, which 
I was received at the Home Otiice in March last 


jear, and which there made representations of 
the impossibility of fencing horizontal shafts ; 
of the danger of fire if the impossibility were 
accomplished ; of the fact that horizontal 
shafts usually revolve at a height from the 
floor, which makes it impossible for danger 
to arise from them ; and of the great expense 
that would be incurred by mill-owners in 
doing impossibilities to prevent impossi- 
bilities, wnereby they would, after all, only 
set tiieir premises on fire. By some suen 
line of argument the Home Secretary was in- 
duced to direct that, inasmuch as the circular 
letter of the thirty-first of January had been 
construed to require the universal adoption 
of a permanent fixed casing, that circular 
should he for a time suspended, and need not 
be acted u}>on. But, at the sanie time, the same 
Secretary pointed out various modes and pre- 
cautions by which danger to the workpeople 
from horizontal shafts might be prevented. 
This concession to the mill-owners was pro- 
mulgated in a circular bearing date the 
fifteenth of Marcli l.'ist year, which closed in 
this manner : “ The best proof that the adop- 
tion of these or any other suggestions is a 
sufficient compliance with the rcquii’ements 
of the law in this respect, will, of course, be 
the absence of accidents hereafter in those 
factories in wJiieh these precautions shall 
have been adopted ; at the same time the 
inspectoi-s are instru(‘te J to remind the occu- 
piers of factories that if an accident shall occur 
in any factory in which no attempt shall liave 
been made, within a reasonable time, to in- 
troduce any contrivance by which this acci- 
dent might have been prevented,” they will be 
liable to prosecution. 

The required proof of the sufficiency of 
mild suggestions has not been given. Luring 
the past year, deaths and mutihilions of the 
most horrible kind have been as freipient as 
they ever •were; many of them Jiave been 
caused by machinery revolving at heights 
above seven feet from the floor ; they have 
been found to occur even at a height of 
nearly fifteen feet. In comparatively few 
cases have the suggestions offered by the 
Home Office for the prevention of this crush- 
ing and maiming, received any practical 
attention. 

The right step has, in consequence, been 
taken by the Government ; and ou the eighth 
of Janiiary in the present year, a letter was 
sent from the Horae Office to the Factory 
Inspectors, directing that they should insti- 
tute proceedings to enforce the law which 
requires that horizontal shafts shall be fenced, 
and that they should not defer such proceed- 
ings until after the occurrence of accidents 
which such fencing might have prevented. 
The relaxations allowed by the circular of 
the fifteenth of Mawjh in the previous year, 
,were therefore withdrawn, and oehsed to be 
in force. “The object of the law was,” as 
Lord Palmerston said, “ to prevent accidents, 
not to punish for them.” Indulgence, trust 
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in strap-hooka and spontaneous humanity, 
have been tried. The result lias been no 
diminution in the accidents, and very little 
use even of those cheap contrivances which 
the deputation of mill-owners suggested as 
eftectual, and promised for their body to 
adopt. It has become evident, also, that the 
contrivances in question would indeed lessen 
by tifty per cent, the number of preventible 
accidents, but would leave still a large annual 
list of killed and wounded. Measures of 
complete prevention introduced voluntarily 
into some extensive factories, have worked in 
such a way as to disprove all the arguments 
I against them put forth a twelvemonth ago by 
the mill-owners’ deputation. Complete pro- 
toctiou of the lives of factory operatives is 
now, tliereforc, no longer a fiction introduced 
* among the statutes ; but the means towaixls 
it aro to be henceforward, without further 
wavering, strictly and actively enforced. 

I The battle will have to be fought stoutly 
; by the factory inspectors; for, tlicy have 
much passive resistance to subdue. ISlr. 
Leonard Horner tells us in his report, of 
; a young man aged twenty-two, wlm in No- 
1 voinber last perished at Oldham. His 
! foot became entangled in a strap of the 
machine at which he was working, and j 
the stnip having lapped round the hori- 
j zoixtal shaft, he was dragged iq), his skull 
I w as fractured, and he died iiuraediately. A 
' lew guide hooks to prevent the falling of the 
I dtraj) w(add have made that accident impos- 
i sible ; but even this simjde protection to life 
j — one of those promised by the Manchester 
I de}>uta 1 iou — was not furnished by the mill- 
I ownei-. He was prosecuted; there wa*s no 
I doubt about either the facts or the law ro- 
; latiiig to them; but five magistrates (of whom 
tliroe h:i[iiH'ncd to be themselves great owners 
of unfciiced machinery), after a short retii-e- 
luent, came into court and announced that 
the case was dismissed, without giving any 
reason for the decision. Mr. Horner adds 
to this, another case, which occurred in 
his district a few weeks later. A man in 
the prime of life — aged twenty-nine — imme- 
diately after he had begun work one morning, 
was e;umht by a strap and dr*igged up to 
a horiz(aital shaft, totally unfcnced, revolving 
at a height of ten or eleven feet from the 
floor. The shaft dashed out his brains upon 
the ceiling, until the engine could be stopped. 
The owner of this unfenced niaohiiie was 
prosecuted before the local magistrates — 
j again gentlemen who liad the “owner’s in- 
terest ” uppermost in their minds. The 
j case was gone into very fully, and it was 
proved that, had a very few shillings been 
spent ou strap-hooks (as the Home Ofiiee 
had recommended), the brains of the deceased 
voLild not^ have been beaten out in the 
defendant's service. “After being absent 
for an hour with their three clerks, the 
magistrates returned into court, when a 
neighbouring mill-owner said, that after 


much consideration they had come to the 
conclusion that the act constrained them to 
convict ; but they should do so in the lowest 
I>enalty,” that is— Ten Pounds. When the 
mill-owner sets that price on his workman’s 
brains, who can wonder if the workman sets 
a j)rice still lower on his master’s heart ! 

We have not spoken of this state of things 
as if we loved it; but at the same time let it 
not bo supposed that we attack this grave 
and general shortcoming, in any spirit of 
unkind feeling against mill-owners as a body. 
The very same report that tells us of these 
base things, tells also of noble enterpriaeEf 
nobly ventured, and of a fine spirit shown 
by other cliieftains of the cotton class. 
•Sir John Kincaid writes of “the praise- 
worthy liherulity of some mill- owners, which 
was gradually extending itself, in providing 
conifoi table accommodation for their w^orkers 
during meal hours, and before commencing 
work in the morning.” The Messrs. Scott of 
Huuifrics, liave established at their works, 
a kitchen and I’efrcsliment room. For a 
penny they supply a quart of porridge and 
milk, a ])int of tea or cofieo, with milk and 
sugar, or a quart of broth with meat, adding 
potatoes for another halfpenny. “TJie quality 
of each article sup])lie(i was reported by the 
sub-in.sj>ector to be siiUstantial and good. 
The Messrs. Scott have also lately added a 
reading-room, lighted wuth gas at their own 
exj)ense, for the benefit of their workers. At 
the cotton mills, near Lanark, an apartment 
has also l)een fitted up at the expense of the 
cujMpany, for the accommodation of their 
workers during meal hours, and provided 
with a comfortable fire in cold weather.” 

And, finally, wlio shall say that there is no 
health in the system which is producing that 
vast establishment i>f Saltaire, near Bradford, 
])rol)ably the lai’gest factory in the world, 
wherein Mr. Titus Salt, the first manu- 
facturer who introduced fabrics of Alpaca 
wool, sets at work fifty thousand spindles, 
twelve himdrod power looms, and a little 
colony of })00jde. He has gone out to the 
valley of the river Air, which supplies water 
for his engines, has the Liverpool and Leeds 
canal under his warehouse walls, and a branch 
from the Leeds and Bradford railway running 
into his premises. These premises being four 
miles from llradford, he knows better than to 
adopt the agricultural idea, of giving an eight 
mile walk to and from work by way of freshener 
to the strength of his labourers, and to avoid 
giving them a settlement ujion his land. He 
is forming for them a settlement under the 
shadow of the factory, in a new town built 
wholly for them and their families — for a 
population, it is supposed, of about eight 
thousand. Tills town is to be thoroughly 
drained, amply supplied with water, and will 
be lighted with gas ; it will contain a church, 
schools, a market, a public dining hall and 
kitchen, baths and wash-houses, ground for 
recreation ; the streets are to be spacious ; 
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the cottages of yarious sizes, small separate 
dwellings and boarding houses for the single ; 
each house will contain every possible ar- 
rangement for adding to'4he comfoit and 
health of the inmates; the water is to be 
pure, unaffected by the drainage; and smoke 
IS not to contaminate tlie atmosphere. The 
total number of residences proposed to be 
built eventually, as the demand for them may 
arise, is seven hundred: of which one hundred 
and sixty-four cottages and boarding-houses 
have been already built, and are now occupied 
by about a thousand persons. 

After physic, sugar ; and so, for the present, 
ends our treatment of a difficult and painful 


SISTER ROSE. 

IN SEVEN CHAPTEftS. — CHAPTER II. 

Five yedrs have elapsed since Monsieur 
Lomiupie stood thoughtfully at the gate of Tru- 
claine’s house, looking after the carriage of 
tlie bride and bridegroom, and seriously re- 
llecting on the events of the future. Great 
changes have passed over that domestic 
firmament in which he prophetically dis- 
cerned the little waniing cloud. Greater 
changes have passed over the firmament of 
France. 

What was Revolt five years ago is Revolu- 
tion now — revolution which has engulphed 
thrones and principalities and powers ; which 
has set up ci'ownless, iuhereditary kings and 
counsellors of its own, and has bloodily torn 
them down again by dozens ; which has 
raged and raged on unrestrainedly in fierce 
earnest, until but one king ctin still govern 
and control it for little while. That King I 
is named Terror, and seventeen hundred and 
ninety-four is the year of his reign. 

Monsieur Lomaque, land-steward no longer, 
sits alone in an official-looking room in one 
of the official buildings of Paris. It is 
another July evening, as 'fine as that evening 
when he and Trudaine sat talking together on 
the bench overlooking the Seine. The win- 
dow of the room is wide open, and a faint, 
pleasant breeze is beginning to flow through 
it. But Lomaque breathes uneasily, as if 
still oppressed by the sultry mid-day heat ; 
and there are signs of perplexity and trouble 
ill bis face as he looks down absenflynow and 
then into the street. The tinres he lives in are 
enough of themselves to sadden any man’s face. 
Til this fearful Reign of Terror no living being 
in all the city of Paris can rise in the morning 
and be certain of escaping the sjiy, the 
denunciation, tlie arrest, or the guillotine, 
before night. Such times are trying enough 
to oi>pr*e8S any man’s spirits ; but Lomaque 
‘ is rmt t^Jiuking of them, or caring for them, 
now. Out of a mass of papers which lie' 
before him on his old writing-table, he has 

i 'ust taken up and read one, which has carried 
lis thoughts back to the past, and to the 
cltanges which have taken place since he 


stood alone on the door-step of Trudaine’s 
house, pond^ing on what might happen. 

More rapidly, even, than he had foreboded 
those changes had occun'ed. In less time, 
even, than he had anticipated, the sad emer- 
gency for which Rose’s brother had pre- 
pared, as for a barely possible calamity, 
overtook Trudaine, and called for all the 
patience, the courage, the self-sacrifice, which 
he had to give for his sister’s sake. By slow 
gradations downward, from bad to worse, 
her husband’s character manifested itself less 
and less disguisedly almost day by day. 
Occasional slights ending in habitual neglect ; 
careless estrangement turning to bool enmity ; 
small insults which ripened evilly to great 
injuries — these were the pitiless signs which 
showed her that she had risked all, and lose , 
all while still a young woman — these were the 
unmerited afflictions which found her help- 
less, and would have left her helpless, but for 
the ever-present comfort and support of her 
brother’s self-denying love. From the first, 
Trudaine had devoted himself to meet such 
trials as now assailed him ; and, like a man, he 
met them, in defiance alike of pcrsecuti'ou 
from the mother and of insult from the 
The hard task was only lightened \vhen, ahlv' 
time advanced, public trouble began to ' 
mingle itself with private grief. Then ab- 
sorbing political necessities came as a relief 
to domestic misery. Then it grew to be the 
one purpose and pursuit of Danville’s life ' 
cunningly to shape his course so that lie 
might move safely onward with the advanciog 
revolutionary tide — he cared not whither, as 
long as he kept his possessions safe and his 
life out of danger. — His mother, inflexibly 
true to her old-world convictions tlircmgh all 
peril, might entreat and upbraid, might talk 
of honour and courage and sincerity — he 
heeded her not, or heeded only to laugh. As 
he had taken the false way with his wife, so 
he was now bent on taking it witli the world. 
The years passed on: destroying changes 
swept hurricane-like over the old governing 
system of Franco ; and still Danville shifted 
successfully with the shifting times. The 
first days of the Terror approached ; in pub- 
lic and in private — ^in high places and in low 
— each man now suspected his brother. ,| 
Crafty as. Danville was, even he fell undep*' 
suspicion at last, at head-quarters in Parid, 
principally on his mother^s account. This , 
was bis first political failure, ^nd, in a 
moment of thoughtless rage and disappoint- 
ment, he wreaked the irritation caused by it 
on Lomaque. Suspected himself, he in turn 
suspected the land-steward. His mother 
fomented the suspicion — Lomaque was dis- 
missed. 

In the old' times the victim would have been 
ruined — in the new times be was simply ren- 
dered eligible for a political vocation in life. I 
Lomaque was poor, quick-witted, seci'et, not 
scrupulous. He was, a good patriot, he had 
good patriot friends,' plenty of ambition, a 
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subtle, cat-like courage, nothing, to dread— 
and he went to Paris. There were plenty of 
.small chances there for men of his calibre. 
He waited for one of them. It came ; he 
made the most of it ; attracted favourably 
the notice of the terrible Eouquier-Tiiiville ; 
and won his way to a place in the office of 
the Secret Police. 

Meanwhile, Danville’s anger cooled down : 
he recovered the use of that cunning sense 
which harl hitherto served him well, and sent 
to recal the discarded servant. It was too 
late. Loinaciuo was already in a position to 
j set him at defiance — nay, to put his neck, 
perhaps, inider the blade of the guillotine. 
Worse than tliis, anonymous letters reached 
him, warning him to lose no time in proving 
, his patriotism by some indisputable sacrifice, 
and in silencing his mother, wdiose imprudent 
fiincerity was likely ere long to cost her her 
life. l>anville knew her well enough to 
I know that there was but one wa} of saving 
Ijer, and tliereby saving himself. She had 
always refused to emigrate ; but he now in- 
sisted tliat she should seize the first oppor- 
tunity ho could procure for lier of quitting 
I'laneo, until calmer times arrived. Probably 
she would have risked her own life ten times 
over rather than have obeyed him ; but siie 
}iad not the courage to risk her son’s too ; 
and she yielded for his sake. Partly by 
secret influence, partly by unblushing fraud, 
Danville procured for her sucli jiapers and 
permits as would enable her to leave France 
by way of Marseilles. Even then she refused 
to depart, until slie knew what her sou’s 
plans WvU’c for the future, lie showed her a 
letter which he was about to despatch to 
IIobesj)ifciTe himself, vindicating his saspected 
patriotism, and indignantly demanding to be 
allow(*d to prove it by filling some office, no 
matter how small, under the redoubtable tri- 
umvirate which then governed, or more pro- 
peily, terrified France. The siglit of this 
iiocument reassured Madarno Danville. She 
bade her son farewell, and departed at last, 
with one trusty servant, for Marseilles. 

Danville’s intention in sending liis letter to 
Paris, ha<l been simply to save himself by 
patriotic bluster. He was tliunder-struck at 
receiving a reply, taking him at his word, 
and summoning him to tlie capital to accept 
employment there under the then existing 
goverjiment. There was no choice but to 
obey. So to Paris he journeyed ; taking his 
wife with hijii into the very jaws of danger. 
He was then at open enmity with Trudaine ; 
and the more ^nxious and alarmed he could 
make the brother feel on the sister’s account, 
the better he was j^leased. True to his trust 
and his love, through all dangers as through 
all persecutions, IVudaine followed them ; 
and the street of their sojourn at Paris, iii the 
perilous days of the Terror, was the street of 
his sojourn, too. 

Danville had been astonished at the accept- 
ance of his proffered services — he was still 


more amazed when he found that the post 
selected for him wtis one of the superintend- 
ent’s places in that very office of Secret 
Police in which Lomaque was employed as 
Agent. Robespierre and his colleagues had 
taken the measure of their man — he had money 
enough and local importance enough to be 
worth studying. Tliey knew where he was to 
be distrusted, and how he might^be made 
useful. The affairs of the Secret Police 
were the sort *6f affairs which an unscru- 
pulously cunning man was fitted to help on ; 
and the faithful exercise of that cunning in 
the service of the state was ensured by the 
presence of Lomaque in the office. The dis- 
carded servant was just the right sort of 
spy to watch the snspeoted master. Thus it 
ha})pened that, in the office of the Secret 
Police of Paris, Mid under the Reign of 
Terror, Lomaque’s old master was, nominally, 
his master still — the superintendent to whom 
lie was ceremonially accountable, in jmblic — > 
the suspected man, whose slightest words 
and deeds he was officially set to watch, in 
private. 

Ever sadder and darker grew the face of 
Lomaque as he now pondered alone over the 
changes and misfortunes of the past five 
years. A neighbouring church-clock striking 
the hour of seven aroused him from his medi- 
tations. ■ Ho arranged the confused mass of 
papers before him — looked towards the door 
as if expecting some one to enter — then, finding 
himself still alone, recurred to the one special 
paper which had first suggested his loiig train 
of gloomy thoughts. The few lines it contained 
were signed in cypher, and ran thus : — 

‘‘You are aware that your superintendent, DtanviUc, 
obtained leave ol absence, last week, to attend to sonjo 
atf.ui’s of hi3 at Ijyoiif*, and that ho is not expected 
hack just yet for a <lay or two. While he is away, 
pubh on the afTair of Tiudainc. Collect all tho evi- 
dence, and hold yoni‘sclf in readiness to act on it at a 
nionicnt’.s notice. Don’t leave the office till you have 
heard from me again. If you have a copy of the Pri- 
v,ate Instructions respecting Danville, which you wrote 
for me, send it to my house. I wish to refresh my me- 
mory. Your original letter is burnt.” 

Here the note abruptly terminated. As he 
folded it up, and put it in liis pocket, Lomaque 
sighed. This was a very rare expression of 
feeling with him. He leaned back in his 
chair, and beat his nails imjxitiently on the 
table. Suddenly there was a faint little tap 
at the room door, and eight or ten men — 
evidently familiars of tho new French Inqui- 
sition — quietly entered, and ranged themselves 
against tlxe wall. Lomaque nodded to two of 
them. “Picard and Magloire, go and sit 
down at that desk. .1 shall want you after the 
rest jire gone.” Saying this, Lomaque handed 
certain sealed and docketed papers to the 
other men waiting in the room, who received 
them in silence, bowed, and went out. Inno- 
cent spectators might have thought the m 
clerks taking bills of lading from a merchant. 
Who could have imagined that the giving 
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ajid receiyiBg of DenunQiations, Arrest 
Coders, and Death Warrants, — the providing 
of its doomed human meal for the all-devour- 
ing Guillotine — could have been managed so 
^lly and quietly, with such unruffled calm- 
ness of offlcial routine ! 

“Now,” said Lomaque, turning to the 
two men at the desk, as the door closed. 
** have you got tliose notes about you ? ” 
(They answered in the affirmative). “Picard, 

have the first particulars of this affair of 
rud^iine ; So you must begin reading. I 
have sent in the reports ; but wc may as well 
go over the evidence again from the com- 
mencement, to make sure that nothing has 
1t>een left out. If any corrections are to be 
made, now is the time to make them. Read, 
Picard, and lose as little time as you possibly 
can.” 

Thus admonished, Picard drew some long 
sli})s of paper from liis pocket, and began read- 
ing from them as follows ; — 

Minutes of evidence collected concerning Louis 
Trudame, suspected, on the denunciation of Citixrn 
Superintendent Danville, of hostility to the sacred 
cause of liberty, and of disaffection to the sovereignty 
of tho people. (1.) The suspected person is placed 
under secret observation, and these facts are elicited : 
-—He is twice seen passing at night from his own house 
to a house in the Rue do Clery. On the first night he 
carries with lam money, — on tho second, papers. He 
returns without either. These particulars have been 
obtained through a citizen engaged to help Trudainc 
in housekeeping (one of the sort called Servants in the 
days of the Tyi’ants). This man is a good patriot, who 
can be trusted to watch Trudaiue’s actions. (2.) Tlie 
inmates of the house in the Rue de Clery arc numerous, 
and in some cases not so well known to the govern- 
ment as could be wished. It is found difficult lu gain 
certain information about tho person or persons visited 
hy Tiiidaine without having recourse to an arrest, ^a.) 
An arrest is thought premature, at this preliminary stage 
of tho jiroceedings, being likely to stop the develop- 
ment of conspiracy, and give warning to the guilty to 
fly. Order thereupon given to watch and wait for the 
present. ( 4 .) Citizen-Superintendent Danville quits 
Paris for a short time. Tho office of watching Trndainc 
is tlien taken out of the hands of the undersigned, and 
is confided to his comrade, Mogloire. — Signed, Picjird. 
Countersigned, Lomauuf..” 

Having read so far, the police-agent placed 
his papers on the writing-table, waited a 
moment for orders, and, receiving none, went 
ont. No change came over the sadness and 
perplexity of Lomaque’s face. Ho still beat 
liis nails an^iousl v on the writing-table, and 
did not even look at the second agent, as 
he* ordered the man to read his report. 
Magloire produced some slips of paper pre- 
cisely similar to Picard’s, and read from them 
^ in the same rapid, business-like, unmodulated 

Affair of Trudaine. Minutes continued. Citizen- 
A^fcnt Mogloire having been appointed to continue the 
em*voiH»nec of Trudaine, reports the discovery of addi- 
tional facts of importance. (1.) Appearances make it 
probable that Trudaine meditates a thii'd soerct visit to 
tho house in the Rue do Cl<5r)'. The proper nioasurcs 


are taken for ohserVing him closely, and the result is 
the implication of another person discovered to be con- 
nected with the supposed conspiracy. This person is 
the sister of Trudaine, and tho wife of Citizen-Super- 
intendent Danville.** 

“ Poor, lost creature ! — ah, poor lost crea- 
ture !” muttered Lomaque to himsplf, sighing 
again, and shifting uneasily, from side to side, 
in liis mangy ola leathern arm-cliair. Appa- 
rently, Magloire was not accustomed to sighs, 
interruptions, and expressions of regret, from 
the usually imperturbable chief agent. He 
looked up from his papers with a stare of 
wonder. “ Go on, Magloire I ” cried Lomaque 
with a sudden outburst of irritability. “Why 
j the devil don’t you go on ? ” — “ All ready, 
citizen,” returned Ma^oire, submissively, and 
proceeded : — 

“ (2.) It is at Tnidaine*s house that the woman 
Danville’s connexion with her brother’s secret designs 
is ascertained, through the vigilance of the before- 
mentioned patriot-citizen. The interview, of tlic two 
suspected persons is jirivate; thoir conversation is earned 
on m whispers. Little can ho ovcrheaid; but th.il 
little suffices to prove that Trudaiuc’s sister ip peifcctly 
aware of his intention to proceed for the tliiul time to 
the house in the Rue de Clery. It is further dis- 
covered that she awaits his return, and that she then 
goes hack privately to her own house. (3.) Mean- 
while, the strictest measures are taken for watching 
the house in tho Rue do Clt'ry. It is discovered that 
Trudaine’s visits arc paid to a man and woman known 
to tho landlord and lodgers by the name of Dubois. 
They live on tho fourth floor. It is impossible, at the 
time of the discovery, to enter this loom, or to see the , 
citizen and citoyenne Dubois, without producing .an 
undesirable disturbance in the house and neighbourhood. 

A police-agent is left to watch the place, while seal ch and 
arrest-orders are applied for. The granting of these is 
accidentally delayed. When they are ultimately ob- 
tained, it is discovered that the man and woman are 
both missing. They have not hitherto been traci‘<]. 
(4.) The landlord of the house is immediately .arrested, 
us well as the polic.e-agent ajipinutcd to watch the pre- 
mises. The landlord protests that he knows nothing 
of his tenants. It is- suspected, however, that he luis 
been tampered with, as also that Trudaine’s puiiers, 
deliveied to the citizen and citoyeniio Dubois, are 
forged passports. With these, and with money, it 
may not be impossible that they have ali'eady sus- 
cceded in cscAping from Prance. Tho proper measures 
have been taken for stopping tliem, if they liavo not 
yet passed tho frontiers. No further report in relation 
I to them has yet been received. (5.) Trudainc and his 
sister are under perpetual surveillance; and the under- 
signed holds himsolf ready for further orders. — Signed, 
Magloire. Countersigned, Lomaque.** ' 

Having finished reading his notes, Magloire 
placed them on the writing-table. He was 
evidently a favoured man in the office, and 
he presumed upon his position ; for he ven- 
tured to make a remark, instead of leaving 
the room in ailence, like his predecessor, 
Picard. 

' “ When citizen Danville roturiis to Paris,” 
he began, “he will be rather astonished to 
find that in denouncing . his wife’s brother, 
he has also unconsciously denounced his 
wife.” 


I 


i 


I 
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Lomaque looked up quickly, with that old 
weakness in his eyes which affected them in 
such a strangely irregular manner on eertain 
occasions. Magloire knew what this symptom 
meant, and would have become confused, if 
he had not been a police agent. As it was, 
he quietly backed a step or two from the 
table, and hold bis tongue. 

Friend Magloire,’* said Lomaque, winking 
mildly, ** your last i-emark looks to me like a 
question in disguise. 1 put questions con- 
stantly to othei’s, — I never answer questions 
myself. You want to know, citizen, what 
our superintendent’s secret motive is for 
denouncing his wife’s brother ? Suppose you 
try and find that out for yourself. It will be 
famous practice for you, friend Magloire — 
famous practice after office hours.” 

f “ Any further orders 1” inquired Magloire, 

I sulkily. 

i . “None in relation to the reports,” returned 
Lomaque. “ I find nothing to alter or add on a 
revised hearing. But I shall have a little note 
ready for you immediately. Sit down at the 
other desk, friend Magloire ; 1 am very fond 
of you when you arc not imiuisitive, — pray 
sit down.” 

While addressing this polite invitation to 
the agent in his softest voice, Loin ac pie pro- 
duced his |X)cket-book, and drew from it a 
little note, which he opened and read through 
atlentively. It was headed, “ Brivate In- 
structions relative to Superintendent Dan- 
ville,” and proceeded thus: — “The under- 
signed can conlidenLly assert, from long 
domestic experience in Danville’s household, 
that his motive for denouncing his wile’s 
brother is purely a personal one, and is not 
in thf most remote degree connected with 
polities. Briefly, the facts are these : — Louis 
Trudaine, from the first, opposed his sister’s 
marriage with Danville ; distrusting tJie 
latter’s temper and disposition. The mar- 
riage, however, took place, and the brother 
resigned himself to await results, — taking the 
pi'ecaution of living in the same neighbour- 
hood as his sister, to interpose, if need be, 
between the crimes which the husband 
might commit and the sufferings which the 
wife might endure. The results soon ex- 
ceeded his worst anticipations, and called for 
.the interposition for which he had prepared 
himself. He is a man of inflexible firmness, 
patience, and integrity, and he makes the 
protection and consolation of his sister the 
business of his life. He gives his brother-in- 
law iK^retext foi!^ openly quarrelling with 
him. He is neither to be deceived, irritated, 
nor tired out ; and he is Danville’s superior 
every way,— in conduct^ temper, and capacity. 
Under these circumstances, it is unnecessary 
to say that his brother-in-law’s enmity to- 
wards Illinois of the most implacable kind, 
and equally unnecessary to hint at the per- 
fectly plain motive of the denunciation. 

“As to the suspicious circumstances af- 
fecting not Trudaine oply, but his sister as * 


well, the undersigned regrets his inability, 
thus far, to offer either explanation or sug- 
gestion. At this preliminary stage, the affair 
seems involved in impenetrable mystery.” 

Lomaque read these lines thvough, down 
to his own signature at the end. They were 
the duplicate Secret Instructions demanded 
from him in the paper which he had been 
looking over before the entrance of the tw'o 
police agents. Slowly and, as it seemed, unwil- 
lingly he folded the note up in a fresh sheet of 
paper, and was preparing to seal it, when a tap 
at the door stopped him. “ Come in,” he cried, 
irritably ; and a man, in travelling cofttume, 
covered with dust, entered, quietly whisi)ered a 
word or two in his ear, needed, and went out. 
Lomaque started at the whisper ; and, open- 
ing his note again, hastily wrote under his 
signature : — “ I have just heard that Danville 
has hastened his return to Paris, and may bo 
expected back to-night.” Having tracoil 
these lines, he closed, sealed, directed the 
letter, and gave it to Magloire. The police- 
agent looked at the address as lie left the 
room — it was “ To Citizen Robespicire, Rue 
Saint-Honoi'6.” | 

Left alone again, Lomaque rose, and walked 
restlessly backwards and forwards, biting his 
nails. 

“Danville comes back to-nigbi,” he said to 
himself^ “and the crisis comes wdth him. 
Trudaine, a conspirator ! Sister Rose (as he 
used to call her) a conspirator ! Bah ! con- 
spiracy can hardly be the answer to the riddle 
this time. What is 1” • | 

He took a turn or two in silence — then 
stopped at the open window, looking out on 
what little glimpse the street alibrded liim of | 
the sunset sky. i 

“ This time five years,” he said, “Tiudaine [ 
was talking to me on that bench overlooking 
the river ; and Sister Rose was keeping poor I 
hatchet-faced old Lomaque ’s cup of coffee hot I 
for him ! Now I am officially bound to sus- 
pect them both; perha^w to arrest them; per- 
naps — I wish this job had fallen into other 
hands. I don’t want it-— I don’t want it at 
any price ! ” 

He returned to the writing-table, and sat 
down to his papers, with the dogged air of a 
man determined to drive away vexing 
thoughts by dint of sheer hard work. For 
more than an hour he laboured on resolutely, 
munching a bit of dry bread from time to 
time. Then he paused a little, and began to 
think again. Gradually the summer twilight 
faded and the room grew dark. 

“Perhaps we shall tide over to-night, after 
all — who knows ? ” said Lomaque, ringing his 
haiid-bell fyr lights. They were brought in ; 
and with them ominously returned tlie police- 
agent Magloire with a small sealed packet. It 
contained an arrest-order, and a tiny three- 
cornered note, looking more like a love-letter 
or a lady’s invitation to a party than any- 
thing else. Lomaque opened the note eagerly 
and read these lines, neatly written, and 
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signed witli Eobespieire’s initialfl — E.— 
foruied elegantly in cyphers : — 

Arrest Trudaine and his sistet to*night. 
On second thoughts, I am not sure, if Danville 
comes back in time to be presentj that it may 
not be all the better. He is unprepared for 
his \rife’s arrest. Watch him fcloscly when it 
takes place, and report privately to me. J am 
afraid he is a vicious man ; and of all things 
I abhor Vice.” 

<“ Any more work for me to-night ? ” asked 
Mngloire with a yawn. 

“ Only an aiTest,” replied Lomaque. ‘‘ Col- 
lect our men, and when you’re ready, get a 
coach at the door.” 

** We were jiist going to supper,” grumbled 
Magloire to himself, .'is he went out. “ The' 
devil, seize the Aristocrfits ! They’re all in 
such a hurry to get to the Guillotine that 
they won’t even give a man time to eat his 
victuals in pence ! ” 

'•There’s no choice now,” muttered Lomaque, 
angrily thrusting the arrest-order and the 
three-cornered note into his pocket. "Jiis 
father was the saving of me ; he himself wel- 
comed me like an equal ; his sister treated me 
like a gentleman, as the phrase went in those 
days ; and now — ” 

He stopped and wiped his forehead — then 
unlocked his desk, produced a bottle of brandy, 
and poured liimself out a glass of the liquor, 
wliich he drank by sips, slowly. 

“ I wonder whether other men get softer- 
licarted as they grow older ? ” he said. “ I 
seem to do so M any rate. Courage ! cour.\ge ! 
what must be, must. If I risked my head to 
do 'it, I couldn’t stop this arrest. There 
isn’t a man in the office who wouldn’t be 
ready to execute it, if I wasn’t.” 

Here the rumble of carriage-wheels sounded 
outside. 

‘ ‘ There’s the coach ! ” exclaimed Loma(pie, 
locking up the brandy-bottle, and taking his 
hat. “ After all, as this arrest is to be 
made, it’s as well for them that I should 
make it.” 

Consoling himself as he best could with this 
I reflection. Chief Police- Agent Lomaque blew 
out the candles, and quitted the room. 

CnAPTER III. 

Ignorant of the change in hei' husband’s 
plans, which was to bring him back to Paris 
a day before the time that had been fixed for 
his return. Sister Rose hiid left her solitary 
home to spend the evening with her brpther. 
They had sat talking together long after sun- 
teet, and had let the darkness steal on them 
insen-ibly, as people will who are only, occu-' 
t <*J)ied witli quiet, familiar conversation. Thus 
it happened, by a curious coincidence, that 
just as Lomaque was blowing out his candles 
at the office, Bose was lighting the readings 
lamp at her brother’s lodgings. 

Five years of disappointment and sorrow 
had sadly ’changed her to outward view Her 

A 


face looked thinner "and longer; the once 
delicate red and white of her complexion was 

t one ; her figure had wasted Under the in- 
uence of some weakness which already made 
her stoop a little when she walked. Her 
manner had lost its maiden shyness only to 
become unnaturally quiet and subdued. Of 
all, the charms which had so fatally, yet so 
innocently, allured her heartless huslmnd, but 
one I'emained — ^the winning gentleness of her 
voice. It might be touched now and then 
with a note of sadness ; but the soft attrac- 
tion of its even, natural tone still remained. 

In the marring of all other harmonies, this 
one harmony had been preserved unchanged ! 
Her brother — though his lace was care-worn, 
and his manner sadder than of old, looked 
less altered from his fonner self. It is the 
most fragile material which soonest shows 
the flaw. The world’s idol, Beauty, holds its 
frailest tenure of existence in the one Temple 
where wc most love to worship it. 

" And so you think, Louis, that our perilous 
undertaking lias really ended well by this 
lime?” said Rose, anxiously, as she ht the 
lamp and placed the glass shade over it. 

“ What a relief it is only to hear you say you 
think we have succeeded at last ] ” . 

I said 1 hoped, Rose,” replied her brother.;*- 
" Well, even hoped is a great word frpm 
you, Louis — a great word from any oni^'in this 
fearful city, and in these days cjf Terror.’* 
She stopped suddenly, seeing tier brother 
raise his hand in warning. They looked at each 
other in silence, and listened. The sound of foot- 
steps going slowly past thte house — ceasing for 
a moment just beyond it— then going on again 
— came through the open window. Tliere 
was nothing else, out of doors or in, to disturb 
the silence of the night — the deadly silence of [ 
Terror which, for months past, had hung over i 
Raris. It was a significant sign of the times, 
that even a passing footstep, sounding a little 
strangely at night, was subject for suspicion, j 
both toTorother and sister — so common a sub- , 
ject that they suspended their conversation as i 
a matter of course, without exchanging a I 
word of explanation, until the tramp of the 
strange footsteps had died away. | 

" Louis,” continued Rose, dropping her 
voice to a whisper, after nothing more was 
audible, “ when may I trust onr secret to my 
husband ? ” 

“Not yet!” rejoined Trudaine earnestly. 
“Not a word, not a hint of it, till I give you ^ 
leave. Remember, Rose, you promised silencq.^^^ 
from the first. Everything depends on youif' . 
holding that promise sacred till 1. release 
from it.” 

“ I will hold it sacred ; I will, indeed^ 'fet all 
hazards, under all provocations,” she.*' an- 
swered. 

“That is quite enough to reassure me— 
and now, love, let us change tfie subject. 
Even these walls may have ears, and the 
closed door yonder may be no protection.” 
He looked towards it uneasily while he spoke. 
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“ By-the-byo, I have come roilnd to yout way 
of tliinlving, Rose, about that^iiew servant of 
mine— there is something false in his face. I 
wish I had been as quick to detect it as you 
were.” j 

Rose glanced at him affrightedly. “Has 
he done anything suspicious 1 Have you caught 
him watching you 1 Tell me the w’oist 
Louis.” 

“ Hush ! hush ! my dear, not so loud. 
Don’t alarm yourself ; he has done nothing 
suspicious.” 

“ Turn him off — pray, pray turn him off, 
before it is too late ! ” 

“And i )0 denounced by him, in revenge, 
the first night he goes to his section. You 
forget that servants and masters are equal 
now. I am not supposed to keep a servant 
* at all. I have a citizen living with me who 
lays me under domestic obligations, for which 
I make, a pecuniary acknowledgment. No ! 
no ! if I do anything, I must trv if I can’t 
entrap him into giving me warning. But we 
have got to another unpleasant sul»ject already 
I — siipf)oso 1 cliangc the topic again ? You 
i will Imd a little book on that table there, hi 
, the corner — tell me wliat you think of it.” 

I The book was a co]>y of Oorrieille’s (lid, 

I prettily i)oiind in blue morocco. Rose was 
! eiithuroastic in her praises. “ J found it in a 
I books^'lLer’s shop, yesterday,” said lier brother, 
i “and ))ought it as a present for you. (’or- 
neille is not an author to coinpioini.se any 
j one, even in these time.s. Don’t you remember 
I saying, the other day, that you felt a.shaiiicd 
of knowing but little of our greatest drama- 
I tist ?” Rose remembered well, and smiled 
almost as luqipily as in the old times over her 
, prc\sei t. “There are some good engravings 
' at th(j beginning of each act,” coiitiinied Tru- 
I daiii(3, diiect.ing lier attention ratlicr earnestly 
j to the illu.strations, and then suddenly leaving 
her .side when he saw that she became inte- 
rested in looking at tlnnn. 

He went to the window — listened — then 
drew aside the curtain, and looked np and 
down tho street. No living soul wa.s in sight. 
“I miisfi have been mistaken,” he thought, 
returning liastily to his sister ; “ but I cer- 
tainly fancied I ’^vas followed in ray walk 
to-day by a spy.” 

“1 wonder,” asked Rose, still bn.sy over 
her book ; “ I wonder, Louis, whether my 
husband would let me go with you to see 
Le Cid the next time it is acted ?” 

“No !” cried a voice at the door ; “not if 
you went on your knees to ask him ! ” 

Rose turned round with a scream. There 
stood her hnsbaiul on tho threshold, scowling 
at her, with his hat on, and his hands thrust 
doggedly into liis pockets. Trudaine’s ser- 
vant announced him, with an insolent smile, 
during the pause that followed the discovery. 
“Citizen-superintendent Danville, to visit 
the citoyenne, his wife,” said the fellow, 
making a mock bow to his master. 

Rose looked at her brother, then advanced 
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!a few paces towards the door. “This ia a 
surprise,” she said faintly; “has anything 
happened ? W e— we didn’t expect you—” 
Her voice failed her, as she saw her husband 
advancing; pale to his very lips with sup- 
pressed anger. 

• How dare you come here, after what I 
told you ?” lie^ asked in quick low tones. 

She shrank at his voice almost as if he had 
struck her. The blood flew into her brother’s 
face as ho noticed the action, but he controlled 
himself, and,* taking her hand, led her in 
silence to a chair. 

“I forbid you to sit down in his house,” 
said Danville, ailvaiicing still ; “ I order you 
to come back wi th me ! Do you hear 1 I order 
you.” 

He was approaching nearer to her, when 
lie caught Trudaine’s eye fixed on him, and 
stopped. Ro.se started up, and placed herself 
betweem them. 

“ Oh, (Tiarles ! Charle.s ! ” she said to her 
husband. “ Be friends with Louis to-night, 
and be kind again to me — I have a claim to 
a.sk that much of you, though you may not 
think it ! ” 

Ho turned away from her, and laughed 
contemptuously. She tried to sjjoak again, 
butTrudjiine touched her on the arm, and 
gave her a warning look. 

“Signals!” exclaimed Danville; “secret 
signals between you ! ” 

libs eye, as he glanced suspiciously at Lis 
wife, fell on Trudairie’s gift-book, which she 
still hedd unconsciously. 

“ What book is that ?” he asked. 

“ Only a play of Conioille’s,” answered 
Rose ; “ Louis has just made me a present of 
it.” 

At thi.s avowal, Danville’s suppressed anger 
burst beyond all control. 

“ (jlive it liim back ! ” he cried, in a voice of 
fury. “You shall ta.ke no pre.senta from him ; 
the venom of the household spy soils every- 
thing he touches. Give it him back !” She 
hesitated. “ You won’t ? ” He tore the book 
from her with an oath— threw it on the floor — 
and set his foot on it. 

“ Oh, Louis ! Louis ! for God’s sake re- 
member ! ” 

Trudaiiie was stepping forward as the book 
fell to the floor. At the same moment hi.s 
sister threvC her arras round him. He stopped, 
turning from fiery red to ghastly pale. 

“ No ! no I Louis,” she said, clasping him 
closer ; “not after five years’ patience. No — 
no!” 

He gently detached her arms. 

“ You are right, love. Don’t bo afraid, it 
is all over now.” 

Saying that, he put her from him, and in 
silence took up the book from the floor. 

“ Won’t that oflend you even ? ” said Dan- 
ville, with an insolent smile. “ You Imve a 
wonderful temper — any other man would 
have called me out 1” 

Trudaine looked back at him steadily ; and, 
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inking out bis handkerchief, pasHed it over 
the soiled cover of the book. 

** If I could wipe the staiu of your blood off 
my conseienoe as easily as 1 can wipe the 
stain of your boot off this bool^” he said 
quietly, “ you should not live another hour. 
Doh^ cry, Rose,” he continued, tuiiiuig again 
to his sister ; “ I will take care of your book 
for you uutil you can keep it y<nirsclf.” 

‘*You will do this! you will do that!” 
cried Danville, growing more and more exas- 
perated, and letting his anger get the better 
even of his cunning no w. Talk less confidently 
of the future — you don’t know what it has in 
store for you. Govern your tongue when you 
are in my presence ; a tlay may come when 
you will want my help — my help, do you 
hoar that ? ” 

Trudaine turned his face from his sister, as 
if ho feared to let her see it when those 
words were spoken. 

The man who followed me to day was a 
spy — Danville’s spy 1 ” That thought Hashed 


all you hold dearest in the world 1 You are 
that man’s superior, Charles — order him 
from the roon) I ” 

Danville roughly shook her hand off his 
arm. 

“ Lomaque is doing his duty. Yes,” he 
added, with a glaqce of malicious triumph at 
IVudaino — “Yes, doing his duty. Look at 
me as you please — your looks won’t move 
me. I denounced you I I admit it — I glory 
in it 1 I have rid myself of ‘an enemy and 
the State of a bad citizen. Remember your 
secret visits to the house in the Rue de 
C16ry I” 

His wife uttered a cry of liorror. She 
seized his arm again with both hands— frail, 
trembling hands — that seemed suddenly 
nerved w’iih fill the strength of a man’s. 

“ Come here — come here ! I must and - 
will speak to you ! ” 

She dragged him by main force a few paces 
l>ack towards an unoccupied corner of the 
rof>m. With <lealhly cheeks and wihl eyes 


across his mind, ont he gave it no utterance. | she raised herself on tiptoe, and put her lips 
There was an ihatant’s pause of silence ; and to her husband’s ear. A.t that iusUuit, Tni- 
througli it there came heavily on the still . daine called to her ; 
night air the rambling of distant wlieeJs. I ' “ Rose, it you speak I am lo.st ! ” 

The sound advanced nearer and nearer — ^ She stopped at the sound of his voice, 
advanced, and ceased under the window. dro})ped her hold on her husband s arm, and 
Danville hurried to it, and looked out faced her brother, shuddering, 
eagerly. | iiose,” he continued, “ you have promised, 

“I have not hastened my return without and your piomiso is sacred. If you piizc 


reason. 1 wouldn’t have missed this arrest 
tor anything I ” thought he, peering into the 
ni^ht. 

The stars were out ; but there was no 
moon. He could not recognise either tlio 
coach or the persons who got out of it ; and 
he turned again into the interior oftheivKim. 
His wife had sunk into a chair — her brother 
was locking up in a cabinet the book which 
ho had promised to take cai’e of for her. The 
dead silence made the noise of .slowly-ascend- 
ing footsteps on the stairs painfully audible. 
At last the door opened softly. 

“ Citizen Danville, health and fraternity ! ” 
said Loniaquc, appearing in the, doorway, fol- 
lowed by his agents. “ Citizen Louis Tru- 
daine ? ” lie continued, beginning with the 
msual form. 

Rose started Out of her chair ; but her 
brother’s hand was on her lips before she 
could speak. 

“My name is Louis Tjrudaine,” ho an- 
swered. 

“Cliailes ! ” cried his sister, breaking from 
him and appealing to lier liusoand, “ who are 
these men ? What are they here for I ” 

He gave her no answer. 

“Ti^uis Trudaine,” said Lomaque, slowly 
drawing the order froii^ his pocket, “ in the 
name of the Republic, I arrest you,” 

Bose, come back,” cried Trudaine. 

It was too late ; she had broken from hizu, 
and in the recklessness of terrqr had seized 
her husband by the arm. 

“ Save him ! ” sh^ cried. “ Save him, by 


your honour, if you love me, come here — 
come here, and be silent.” 

He held out his hand. She ran to him ; 
and, laying her head on his bosom, burst into 
a passion of teai*s. 

Danville turned uneasily towards the 
police-agents. “ Remove your prisoner,” lie 
said. “ You have done your duty here.” 

“ Only half of it,” retorted Lonuu^ue, eyeing 
him attentively. “Rose Danville 

“ My wife I ” exclaimed the other. “ What 
about my wife 1 ” 

“Rose Danville,” continued Lomaque, im- 
passibly, “ you are included in "the arrest of 
Douis Tnidaine.” 

Rose raised her head quickly from her 
brother’s breast. His firmness had*desorte(l 
him — he was trembling. Slie heard him 
whispering to himself, “Rose, too ! Oh, my 
God ! 1 was not prejmred for that.” She 
heard these words, and dashed the tears from 
her eyes, and kissed him, saying — 

“ I am glad of it, Louis. We risked all 
together — we shall now suffer together. I 
am glad of it I ” 

Danville looked incredulously at Lomaque, 
after the first shock of astonishment was 
over. 

“ Impossible ! ” he exclaimed. “ I never 
denounced my wife. There is some mistake : 
you have exceeded your orders.” 

“ Silence I ” retorted Lomaque, imperiously. 
“ Silence, citizen, and respect to a decree of 
the Republic ! ” 

“You blackguard! show mo the arrest 
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order ! ” said Danville.' “ Who has dared to 
dononnce my wife ? ” 

You have ! *’ said Lomaque, turning on 
him with a grin of contempt. “You !— and 
blackgutu'd back in your teeth ! You, in de- 
nouncing her brother ! Aha ! we work hard 
^ in our office : we don’t waste time in culling 
names — we make discoveries. If Tmdaine is 
guilty, your wife is implicated in his 'guilt. 
We know it ; and we arrest her.” 

“ 1 resist the arrest,” cried Danville. “ I 
am the authority here. Who opposes me ? ” 

The impassible chief-agent made no ans^^er. 
Some new noise in the street struck his quick 
ear. He ran to the window, and looked out 
eagarly. 

“ VV ho opposes me ? ” reiterated Danville. 

“ Hark !” exclaimed Loniaquc, raising his 
* hand. “ Silence, and listen ! ” 

The heavy, dull tramp of men marching 
together })ecamc audible as he spoke. Voices' 
humming low and in unison the Marseillaise 
hymn, joined solemnly with the heavy, regu- 
lar footfalls. Soon, the flare of torchlight 
beg.'ui to glimmer redder and redder under 
the dim starlight sky. 

jl “Do you liear that? Do you see the ad- 
j! vaneiiig torchlight?” cried Lomaque, i)oint- 
ing exultiugly into the street. “Eespoct to 
{I the national hymn and to the man who 
jl holds in the hollow of his hand the destinies 
1 1 of ill! France! Hat oil’, citizen Danville! 
jl Uol)e.Sj)ieiTe is in the street. Ilis body-guard, 
jl the Hard -hitters, arc liglitiiig him on his 
j way to the Jacobin club ! — Who sliall opj)ose 
1 1 you, did you say ? Your master and mine ; 
;; ’The man whose signature is at the bottom of 
jj Jus oivler — the man wdio with a scratch of 
I lus pt‘?i can send both our heads rolling 
tugether into the sack of the guillotine ! 
Shall I cjill to him as he j)as.ses the house ? 
Shall I tell h'lm that Superintendent Dan- 
ville resists me in making an arrest ? Shall 
I ? Shall 1 ? ” And in the immensity of liis 
contempt, Lomaque seemed absolutely to i ise 
in stature, as he thrust the arrest-order under 
Danville’s eyes, and pointed to the signature 
with the head of his stick. 

Eose looked round in terror as Lomaque 
spoke his words — looked round, and saw 

lier husband recoil before the signature on 
the arrest-order, as if the guillotine itself had 
suddenly ai:iBen before him. Her brother felt 
lier shrinking back in his arms, and ti^cm- 
bled for the preservation of her self-control if 
the terror and suspense of the arrest lasted 
any longer. ■ 

“ Courage, Eose ; courage I ” he said. “ You 
have behaved nobly; y^u must not fail 
now. No, no ! Not a word more. Not 
a word till I am able to think clearly 
again, aud to decide what is beat. Courage, 
love : our lives depend on it. Citizen,” he 
continued, Addressing himself to Lomaque, 

“ proceed with your duty — we are ready.” 

The heavy mai’ohing footsteps outside 
were striking louder and louder on the 


ground ; the ebaunting voices were every 
moment swelling in volume ; the dark street 
was flaming again with the brightening torch- 
light, as Lomaque, under i)retext of giving 
Trudaiue Ills hat, came close to him ; 
turning his back towards Danville, whispered, 
“ 1 have not forgotten the eve of the wedding 
and the bench on the I’iver bank.” 

Before Trudaine could answer, he had 
taken Bose's cloak and hood from one of his 
assistants, and was helping her on with it. 
Danville, still pale and trembling, advanced 
a step when he saw these preparations for 
departure, and addressed a Word or two to 
his wife ; but he spoke in low tones, and the 
I fast-advancing march of feet aud sullen low 
roar of singing outside, disowned his voice. 
An oath burst from his lips, and he struck 
his list, in impotent fury, on a table near 
him. 

“ The seals arc set on everything in this 
room and in the bedroom,” said Stagloir^ 
apiu-oaching Lomatiue, who nodded, and 
signed to him to bring up the other police- 
agents at the door. 

“ Eeady,” cried Magloire, coming forward 
immediately with his men, and raising his 
voice to make Idinself heard, “ Where to ? ” 

Eubcspierj’o aud l)is Hard-hitters were 
passing the house. Tlie smoke of the torch- 
light was rolling in at the window ; the 
traiiqiing footsteps struck heavier and heavier 
on the ground ; the low, sullen roar of the 
Marseillaise was swxdling to its loudest, as 
Lomaipie referred for a moment to his arrest- 
order, and then answered — 

“ To the prison of St. Lazare I ” 


ELECTEIC LIGHT. 

Of the beauty, the brilliancy of the elec- 
tric light there is no c|uestion. It converts 
midnight into noon-day. Although burning 
from points not larger than the little finger, 
it is distinctly visible at a distance of four 
miles at an ordinary elevation. And so 
pure and intensely white is it, that all 
other flames near it assume a red tinge 
from the contrast. We saw this extraordi- 
nary light burning not long ago on a 
bright sunny noon, and the bright rays of the 
Bim which came streaming into the room, 
appeared to* have no effect iijioii it ; it shone 
on as brilliantly as though it were twilight. 
A candle was lighted near it, and it w^as with 
difficulty that the tallow flame could- be dis- 
tinguished. On holding a burning tapei* be- 
tween tbe electric light and the wall a deep 
black shadow was cast on it from the sjekly 
flame of the taper, so completely was its 
illuminating power annihilated. 

Electric light is produced by tbe juxtaposi- 
tion of two points of carbon in the ehaj>e of pen- 
cils, through which are transmitted streams 
of }>ositive and negative electricity. It had 
been found that during the powerful com- 
bustion of the carbon points they wore away, 
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at cartliiiv interval, .depwy^g thereby 
il^e eqiAalityiof tlie Ughti vfei4i weame more 
br ilee^^i;pd;daee4U3the eai^ii^points approached 
or receded from each other. To ensure a 
proper ooiadition of the light a regular dis- 
tance was essential :* if the points became 
too widely separated tho flame expired; 
if tliey were forced too near it deadened to a 
heavy dull glow. Mechanical contrivances of 
some ingenuity were tried to obviate this 
difficulty, but without avail, and it was not 
until Dr. Watson devised thebeautii’ul method 
now employed, by which tlie points of carbon 
are made self-regulating, that a continuous 
and steady light was obtained. 

The electric light although triumphant as 
an illuminator, was, at first, too costly in its 
consumption of the raw materials of electricity 
to make it available for ordinary purposes. 

, It ma}” have been likened to some beautiful 
animal, which was found to consume far more | 
food than it was worth. Tlie electric animal 
swallowed too much iron, zinc, coj)per, acids, j 
and salts, to pay for its work : it was not con- 
tent with eating away its carbon points, but, 
like many a noble steed, “ate its head ofif.” 

Many plans were devised for chcai)ening 
the production of electiicity, and this was 
partially comj)assed by the emplojment of 
clieaper metals in combination with the 
normal acids. Tho cheapest metals were 
found to be iron, load, and zinc, but still 
the coiisum})tion of those with the chemicals 
employed outstripped the value of tlio 
eleciricity, and somotUing more had to be 
aoUievod. For the purposes of au electric 
light it had been for some time ascertained 
that constancy and intensity in the battery 
employed w'ero essentials : in other words, 
unless the stream of electricity was both 
regular and powerful, no eflect would be pro- 
duced. A battery of cast-iron and zinc 
ananged in such a way that the former is 
sipaiated from the latter by a porous dia- 
plivagm of potter’s biscuit-ware, tbe iron 
being excited by a mixture of saltpetre and 
sulplinric acid diluted by water, or by dilute 
nitrous acid and the zinc acted on by dilute 
sulphuric acid, affords gieat intensity. This 
is known a^ the Maynooth battery. 

The products' of such a battery as the 
above aie, in addition to the electricity which 
is till lied to account, several salts which have 
Lithei'to been thrown aside as valueless. 
These were the articles known to chemists as 
iiitraie and sulphate of iron and sulphate of 
zuic, tho latter being the white vitriol of 
commerce. The actual value of any of these 
SfJts is so trifling, and the demand for them 
so, limited, that the residuary liquor of the 
Maynooth battery containing them may, for 
all practical purposes, be called w orthless. It 
was evident that if this waste solution of the 
metals and acids could be turned to profitable 
account, the cost of the electricity would be 
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t&Weffire, Watson dkectnd all his cmc^gies. 

The^ result of countless delicate and |lams- 
taking experiments be^ the 
of tlie hitherto xefqae liquor of the 
battery into artiiCles of considerable com- 
mercial value. It was known that certain 
salts of iron and lead — that is to say, cOm- 
binanons of acids with those metalB — ^pre- 
cipitated in the form of salts, when mixed 
with certain chemicals, produced a number 
of beautiful pigments of great delicacy and 
puiity. This was seized on as a means of 
employing to a profit the w'aste liquor of the 
battery, and the result showed that the plan 
of producing light and colour from the same 
elementary boilies was perfectly practicable. 
In tliis wav Ihe cast-iion and zinc ap- 
paratus of ^Maynooth was conveited iuto a 
chromatic battery. 

I’his process is as simple as it is beautiful. 
In the iron and zinc battery, nitric and aul- 
pliuric adds are onijiloyed in a diluted foim, 
the ordinary resulting waste of whii*h are 
solutions ot nitrate oi‘ iron and siiljiliatc of 
I zinc. Instead of these residuary liquors be- 
ing tin own aside as undeserving of care, they 
arc removed sepaiMtcly fi oni the chromatic 
battery, and, having been brought to a cm tain 
heat by means of steam, are blendeil with a 
solution of priissiate of potasli, which, with 
the iiou Iniuor, throws down a splendid blue 
pigment — Prussian blue, in fact, of great 
purity — whilst with the zinc liquor it picci- 
pitates a fine ultramarine blue. 

After some agitation the coloiiiiug matter 
is .allowed to subside, the clear liquor is diawn 
ofli and fiii.illy tlic heavy dcpobiLion of blue is 
removed from the bottom of tlio vats and 
placed on cloth stretchers, whereon the 
moisture is allowed to diain fiom it. Subse- 
quent pressure, and a final gradual drying 
in carefully heated chambers completes the 


process, and the result is a pigment suifable- 
for employment in the fine atts, for house 
decoration or paper-colouring. It is difficult 
to conceive a deeper or more ethereal blue 
than the rich yet delicate ultramarine of tho 
chromatic battery. Equally gorgeous arc the 
electric reds produced by boiling the zinc 
yellow with lime in varying proportions, 
according to the depth of colour required. 
r>y a combination of these zinc yellows with 
the iron blues, a series of greens are produced 
of an infinity of shades, and which have thu 
property of standing high temperatures with- 
out injury. 

Yellows of great delicacy, ranging from 
pale lemon to a bright orange yellow, are 
produced by treating the waste liquor of the 
lead and nitric acid compartments of the 
battery witli chromate of potash, which is, in 
plainer language, a salt comiJosed of potash 
and chromic acid. 

If, instead of the chromate, prussiate of 
potash be added to the residuum of the lead 
and zinc battery, a delicate white pigment 
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will be them^t, p<ii^amg, wlib great body, 
the prjope^ of ^ot t^laoketiing by e9q>osa^ 
to BulpburetM bydxoge^ gas, protected as it 
appears to be by the^ 2 mc<^t iu the com- 
pound. In like mminer, the addition of 
ehi'omate of potash, instead of the prussiate, 
to the i^siduum of the iron battery yields a 
brown pigment of considerable depth. 

In stating that the market value of these 
new colours far exceeds the whole cost of the 
original elements vof the electro-chromatic 
battery, we do so from no desire to take a 
mere commercial view of the process : auch 
would be altogether beside our purpose ; but 
we mention the fact with a view to show 
w'hat is of great importance to society — that 
by coveriug the cost of all the materials 
empluyed in these batteries by the conversion 
• of their hitherto waste products into electro- 
colours, the electricity developed during the 
pi'oces^ becennes a costless article — we have 
it gratis. IFore, then, the great o'*' stacle to 
the flee! lie light is fairly overcome. That 
^\hi(’h belorc liad been too costly in spite of 
lbs utility, for general purposes, becomes at 
once a elieap commodity. 

During a fog, the ordinary red and green 
lights on liiilways are all but obscured, or if 
seen ajjpc.'ir as of one colour, and trains are 
lett to Uie cliaiice of log-signals. Through 
the heaviest fog that over swallowed the 
m(*(r<)])oIis in its murky jaws, the electric 
hght siiiiKS ill all its wonted mid-day bril- 
liancy, heedless of heavy atmosphere. Along 
•our thinoeious coasts, during winter months, 
liow many sliips are lost, liow many lives 
aio sacriiiced, how many valuable cargo<"S 
tle^Li 0 ) 1(1 li’om tlie want of alight sufficiently 
])owei*l'i 1 to burst through the thick midnight 
naze Oi stoi m, and warn the voyager of the 
liidden danger ere it be too late. {Surely in 
these cases interest and humanity would 
pioui])t the availing of this new, andiiow cheap 
and simple light. It is wortli while, too, to 
dwell 1113011 the great simplicity of the electric 
lamp, whieli may be turned on and attended 
to by the most ordinary person; and insomuch 
as the electric light signals proposed to be 
employed, do not depend on colour, but on 
bliaj)e for tlieir signification, there cau be no 
confusion during the most foggy w’eather. A 
simple straight line of electric light denotes 
that all is right ; a semicircle of brilliant 
rays to the loft or right of the signal-post 
indicates the side on which danger presents 
itself, whilst an entire circle of light warns an 
appioacliing train to stop altogether. 

Amongst those purposes to which cheap 
electricity may be applied, is that of convey- 
ing semaplioric messages by night across the 
ocean, and thus avoiding the great cost of 
telegraph cables. Electric light is readily 
distinguishable for a distance of forty miles ; 
and it is Bt%.ted that, by a series of signal 
stations, many seas might be traversed by mes- 
sages from one to the other, where islands or 
rocks offer coimecting links. 
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etebU^otyping, it cannot btit prove more ac- 
ceptable, and not less bo In one or two other 
Lbranohes of manufacture, which it may be 
interesting to mention. It was ascertamed 
some time since, that if the poles of a powei*- 
ful battery be applied to a mass of coal un- 
dergoing the process of coking in an ordinary 
coke oven, in proportion as the coal loses its 
bituminous character, and assumes the pro- 
perties of coke, there is a greater facility 
allbrded to the current of electricity for its 
passage, accompanied by a more rapid dis- 
engagement of the sulphur of the coal, and 
a greater aiul more effectual separation of 
the earthy and metallic impurities. Besides 
this, the coke thus produced, and, as it were 
electrolysed, is much more compact, and con- 
sniiies more equally than the material em- 
ployed by the ordinary method. The im- 
])ortauce of obtaining a coke free ^.from 
sulphur for metallic manufactures, and 
smelling processes is undeniable ; equally 
desiiable is it to obtain a largo amount of 
carbon compressed within a small space for 
sea-gomg steamers. All these advantages 
have hitheito been forbidden by the costly 
nature of intense electricity ; now that coke 
inanuf.ictuiers can obtain their ]30wer at a 
ti iliiiig cost, the whole feature oi their pro- 
cess will be changed. ^ 

Again, our snpi3lies of sulphur are derived 
from Suily, the government of which has 
recently loib'dden tlio expoit of (he lU’ticle, 
which IS consequently at an exorbitant price. 
AVe have no sul)vlinr deposits in this coun- 
try ; but there exist large quantities of sul- 
phur in close combination with iron, under 
the form of iron p> rites, in many jairts 
of England. It lias been found piac- 
tieable to dccoiiiposo this ai tide, and olitain 
its sulphur and iron separate by snielting it 
'With tho aid of intense electricity; heio 
again, the cost of the electric agent was the 
barrier, and hcic also cheap eleclricLly comes 
to the rescue, and will shortly place this 
country independent of Sicily. 

To the wholesale assayer of metals a cheap 
supply of intense electricity will be an in- 
estimable boon ; for it creates not only an 
enormous saving of fuel, but the six opera- 
tions at present involved in the oi dinary pro- 
cess, may be-’reduced to one. 

Cheap electricity will enable railway com- 
panies to electrolyse the tires of their engine 
find carriage vi- heels with a coating of steel, 
and thus avoid the great and incessant wear 
of the biting suiface of the wheels, which, 
especially with their engines, require constant 
repair. > 

The quantity of bleaching material em- 
ployed in this country is something enormous, 
and would doubtless sound incredible in the 
ears of the reader. An economical bleaching 
agent may be obtained by the decomposition 
of common salt in a state of solution, by 
means of electricity. 
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Should eloctro-magnetic e»Mes be brought 
into practical workmg, 'whicli many believe 
will be done, how great will be the advantage 
ai'ising from, a supply of almost costless elec- 
tricity, The superiority pf such machines 
for long sea voyages is at; once apparent ; and 
now that electricity ffar the million has been 
provided it wopld appear more than ever 
desirable to brmg them into use. 

A PALSE GENIUS. 

1, scB 4 ipirit by thy side, 
jpiirple Tviiiged and eagle eyed, 

Looking like a Heavenly guide. 

Though he seeins so bright and fair, 

Ere thou trust his proffered care, 

Pause a little, and heware ! 

If he bid theo dwell apart, 

Tending some ideal smart 
In a sick and coward heart ; 

In self-worship wrapped alone, 

Dreaming thy poor griefs arc grown 
More than other men have known ; 

Dwelling in some cloudy sphere, 

Though God’s work is waiting hero, 

And God deignelh to bo near , 

If his toich’s crimson glare 
Show theo evil everywhere, 

Tainting all the wholesome air ; 

While with strange distorted choice, 

Still disdaining to rejoice, 

Thou wilt hear a wailing voice ; 

If a simple, humble heart, 

^cm to thee a meaner part. 

Than thy noblest aim and art ; 

If he bid tlice bow 'before 
Crowned mind and nothing more, 

The great idol men adore ; 

And with starry veil enfold 
Sin, the trailing serpent old, 

Till his scales shine out like gold; 

Though his words seem true and wise, 

Soul, I say to thee, Arise, 

He is a Demon in disguise I 

COLONEL GEUNPEGTEC AND MR 
PAKKINgON. 

StJsriciousLY approximating to a paradox, 
as it undoubtedly did, 1 can favourably ap- 
preciate, while not positively concurring, in 
the tlictum of Doctor Johnson, that “he 
loved a good hater.” With a like slender 
logical reservation, I aver that I respect and 
admu’e a good strong prejudice. To be entitled, 
however, to respect and admiration the holder 
of the prejudice must be consistent, ^and 
should, I think, be old. Toryism in an .all- 
round collar, a Noah's Ark coat, Sydenham 
trouse^ and a downy moustache, is simply a 
monster ; but Toryism in top-boojts (the tops 


of a mahogany hue), a blue coat with brass 
buttons, a grey head, and a fluffy white hat 
with a green lining to the brim, is entitled to 
be heard with attention and treated with 
courtesy. The thing is old, rUsty, useless, 
and would be all the better, probably, for a 
glass case, and a ticket corresponding with a 
number in a catalogue ; but it is still a curio- 
sity : it was once powerful, has been brave, is 
venerable. I can Dear to near Major Three- 
angles bewail the decadence of the lash, and 
the abolition of the picket and the wooden 
horse in the maintenance of military discipline. 
It angers me none when Squire Mittimus 
sighs for the stocks and whipping-post back 
again ; extols the old parish constables, while 
sneering at the county police, and bitterly 
denounces the appointment of stipendiary 
magistrates. I can read with a Compassionate 
equanimity the speechesof the Earl of Wooden- 
shoes, who traces the causes of the ruin of 
this once prosperous country to the repeal of 
the fine old penal laws, which banished the 
Papist ten miles from the metropolis, and 
forbade him to possess a horse worth more 
than five poundfs ; and who attributes the 
increase of crime and pauperism to tlie insane 
disfranchisement of Grampound and the fatal 
demolition of Old Sarum. I can have patience 
with the staunch old prejudiced people who 
yet refuse to use steel pens, lucifer matches, 
gaslamps, or railway trains. I should almost, 
I fancy, feel inclined to quarrel with a beadle 
if he wore a round hat, with a dustman if ho 
wore trousers instead of the immemorial 
velveteens and ankle-jacks, or with a Chelsea 
pensioner if he had not a red nose, and did 
not, in his accounts of his Peninsular cam- 
paigns, tell me at least sixty })er cent, of 
lies. What does it matter ? In a few years 
these harmless old folks, and their preju- 
dices too, will be all dead. Who would beat 
a cripple with his own crutches Who 
would move the House to break up the 
Victory for firewood, or burn London Stone 
for lime ? Who would have sliot Copenhagen, 
the Duke’s old charger — purblind, spavined, 
worthless as be may have become. It is no 
use sending for Mr. Braidwood and the Lon- 
don fire brigade to play upon the ruins of 
Troy. It is no use when you see a man 
knocking at Death’s door, and hear the 
Skeleton footsteps in the hall, coming to 
admit him, to insist upon his scraping his 
boots on the scraper and wiping them on the 
mat before ho enters. Let the worn-out old 
prejudice be. It is innocuous, nay, frequently 
amusing. 

I met the other day (upon a perfectly 
amicable footing) a lawyer. I knew him to 
be senior partner in a large firm, formerly 
doing an excellent practice: He was com- 
plaining to me, in the most dolorous accents 
of the utter ruin of the professien of the law" 
by the establishment of county courts, the 
dethronement of those heroes of legal romance 
Doe, Roe, and the “ lessor of the plaintifl^** 
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and those visionary bearers of sticks and 
staves ’* who nsed formerly to break into "that 
is to say three hundred turbaries” which 
they never saw, and which never existed, all to 
the great damage of nobody. He was especially 
pathetic upon the subject of the wicked laws 
recently enacted which permit plaiiitifis and 
dofendauls to be heard, personally, in cases 
about which no one can by any possibility 
'besides themselves know anything worth 
hearing. "As to the profession, sir,” ho said, 
" it’s gone to the dogs ; the county courts 
have done that; would you believe it — we 
haven’t issued a writ for seven weeks?” I 
was on the point of tliankiug heaven that 
this desirable consummation had been at- 
tained— but, remembering this man’s pre- 
judice, that he had been fed on jmrchnieiit 
* and weaned on brief-paper, that lie had 
been articled and admitted, .'ind had paid 
heavy stamp duties, that he was right 
ill his vocation' and generation, I forebore to 
exult over the declme of writs, and actually 
ecu doled with him. For prejudice is iu many 
oasts only tenacity of possession of a thing 
or an idea, and resentment at the prosjiect of 
(lepri\ation. The eel has a iirojudiee against 
being skinned, and the lobster against being 
boileil, although tlie cook knows that both 
processes must absolutely begone through for 
^iie proper making of the eel pie and the 
i dipter salad. If I were a flea, 1 would, I am 
protest against being cracked. If I were 
a Cderlc of the Petty iJag, or one of the Six 
( ‘lerks or one of the Broad Bent Clerks of the 
Pipe Office (suiJiiosing those mysterious fuiic- 
lionaries not yet to have been pensioned off), 

1 should, I am certain, talk loudly about my 
zested lights, our glorious constitution, and 
tlie dt su’uctive ten<5euoies oi [lolitical incen- 
diaries. You, who are nobly prejudiced 
against corruption, wai\, until you yourselves 
are corrupted, ami then see how staunchly 
prejudice* I you will be in corruption’s favour. 

Hut a little while ago, I thought 1 had 
never known so prejudiced an individual 
a'^ ( bloiiel Grunpeck of Kentucky, lie was 
ordinarily addressed as Colonel, not so much 
ujioii the supposition that he had ever 
held a military command, as because there 
was a great doubt and mystery as to what he 
u^as or had been : and because in American 
circles you can’t be far wrong in calling a 
man Colonel. It is a safe appellation. If 
you should happen to be among Americans 
with a stranger who wears a white neckcloth 
you may call him Doctor. You can’t be very 
much on the wrong side of the hedge in 
doing so, for the prefix, Doctor, will serve for 
Divinity, Laws, Medicine, Music or Philo- 
sophy. In other oases (your man being over 
twenty) dub him Colonel immediately. 

I haa the advantage of becoming ac<j[uainted 
with Colonel* Grunpeck (aged/ I imagine, 
about threescore) at ^^dame Busque’s plea- 
sant sanctum, which I have had the honour 
of describing in these pages. The Colonel 


first attracted my attention by a stern decla- 
ration that he dined at one o’clock every day. 
We dined at six ; and during our meal he 
was wont to sit aloof, chewing, and occasion- 
ally indulging us with polite conversation. I 
gathered from Florence, Madame Basque’s 
neat-handed Phillis, that the Colonel’s staple 
meal was salt codfish and potatoes, washed 
down by a glass of kirscb, mingled with 
cayenne pepper, and that he iirofessed and 
practised the uttermost conteiu])t and dis- 
regard for French cookery and French wines. 
These circumstances, coupled with the state- 
ment that he had inhabited Paris for a con- 
siderable number of years, were quite enough 
to convince mo that the Colonel was no ordi- 
nary man. When on a subsequent occasion 
he informed us that he liad visited and had 
been resident in Germany, Italy, and Russia, 
and France inclusive, and that he could not 
speak one word of the languages of those coun- 
tries, 1 began to recognise in Colonel Grunpeck 
a prodigy of prejudice. And lie really did be- 
come prodigious in time, lie treated with scorn 
and derision a modest statement of mine that 
there was a spirituous Ibpior called Whiskey 
manufactured in Ireland, which was a fa- 
vourite potation of the inhabitants of that 
country ; and that there was also some whiskey 
of a smoky flavour made in Scolland, wliich was 
said to be worth drinking. The only whiskey 
was in Kentucky, — nay even, and only in a 
small portion of that state,— ‘for lie himself, if I 
remember correctly, possessed the only half- 
dozen hogsheads, laltewise the only rice, the 
only tobacco, the only land, and, specially, 
the only pigs. Tlie beat niggers, also, he, of 
course, owned, though, I am bound to confess, 
that he did not maintain them to be the only 
ones. His religious j>rejudices it is neither 
my province nor any man’s to take exception 
to : those prejudices we must all take off our 
hats to, and pass by reverentially ; but I 
may just mention that be quoted Moses and 
Aaron to prove that all negro babies were 
born with tails, and that with reference to 
miracles he declared that he "never could 
believe that Jonah swallowed that thar 
whale,” and when I presumed mildly to hint 
that the swallowing was done by the other 
party, sternly rebuked and put mo down. His 
political prejudices were immense. He quite 
repudiateil Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, 
Adams, Jackson, Webster, and Taylor. The 
god of his political idolatry was one Amos 
Grix, of whose antecedents or culmination he 
did not condescend to inform us, but who 
chawed up the speaker of some local legislature 
dreadful bright on some occasion not stated. 
Colonel Grunpeck’s hatred and contempt for 
this country and its inhabitant Britishers 
were something dreadful. He took tlie 
British lion ; he twisted that animal’s tail, 
and tied knots in it ; he tore out the hair of 
his mane ; he cut off his claws ; he skiuned 
him alive ; he muzzled him ; he made him 
stand on his hind legs and beg ; he whipped 
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him Uirotigjh cire^tion, as oii^» TOuld a puppy- 
dog ; — all in a manner shocking to coutem- 
, plate. He inveighed against the Court of' 
St. Jamea'a ; against our naughty aristocrats ; 
agaiprat otir bloated clergy ; he pitied our 
atarving needlewomen, oiir famished and 
dowiitrodden peasantry ; our groaning and 
oppressed Trish^ serfs ; the white slaves in our 
factories ; the gaunt and fever-stricken chil- 
dren in our woAhouses. No good coidd come 
out of us anyho^y — ^‘nohow,’*^ he said. We 
never could pay our national debt, the interest 
of which was rapidly sapping our credit and 
brining us to bankruptcy. We had no pub- 
lic bulling equal to the Capitol, at Washing- 
ton ; Lord Brougham, Burke, Sheridan, Chat- 
ham, never approached Patrick Henry in 
oratory; Hooker, Barrow, Taylor, South, were 
dunces in theological attainments to Jared 
Sparks ; we had no painters equal to Colonel 
Trumbull. We had no poets or philosophers ; 
the great republic had out-manufactured us. 
Hobbs had picked our locks, Commodore 
Stephenson had whipped our yacht-clubs, and 
Colonel Colt had driven our Mantons and 
Westley Richards from the field. We had quar- 
relled with our best friend, the Enqperor of 
Russia; our French ally was ready to turn 
round on us ; the port of New York exceeded 
us in tonnage, as the New York clippers out- 
sailed ours ; our population was burning for re- 
volution ; our colonies ripe for i^evolt ; Canada 
was knocking at the door of the Union. It 
was all up with the British lion : take him 
away to the knacker’s yard, and sell his flesh 
to the dogs’ -meat vendors. “He isn’t worth 
that,” Colonel Grunpeck would^ cry, throwing 
away the last remnants of his quid. 

All this and more did I hear in the fii’st 
month of this present year, ’fifty-live, from 
the lips of Colonel Grunpeck. 1 must not 
omit to notice, too, the dreadfully long list of 
naval engagements which he was wont to re- 
capitulate — engagements in which British 
rnen-of-war had been licked, riddled, sunk, or 
captured by a vastly inferior American force. 
Great, also, was the colonel upon the topic of 
the battle of New Orleans, at which he had 
himself been present, and where he had shot, 
with his own i)atriot hand, no less than four- 
and-twenty Britishers; he lying in ambuscade 
behind a cotton bale, and armp^l only with a 
rusty ship’s musket, of which the barrel was 
cracked in two places. 

Hearing all .these things, I used to go home 
and wonder whether there were many more 
men in the States like Colonel Grunpeck. I 
began to wonder Whether the Knownothings, 
, the Lone Stars, the New York United Irish- 
^ lueii,, and the Native Sympathisers, who liolJ 
. Caucusses and Indignation meetings at,Tara- 
jtiauey Hall, were at all of the Grunpeck 
breed ; whether*, in fine, the British lion was 
really in the pitiable state the Colonel had re- 
presented him to be ; or whether, as I had 
fondly hoped and believed for some time, 
therd^ was some life, and. some fighting left 


in the old beast yet.; For I have the plea- 
sure — one participated in, I trust, by many 
more men-^f numbering among my friends 
very many American gentlemen, courteous, 
accomplished, liberal, tolerant, and quite 
devoid of prejudice, who are proud to call 
this country yet the old one, and their mother, 
and who are prompt to sympathise with our 
rigliteona cause, as, indeed, brethren should, 
who are joined to us by such strong bonds of 
race, kindred, language, literature, and laws. - 

Talcing the other side of the question, I 
began to reflect, whether we, on our side 
of the Atlantic, could show any English 
Grunpecks, any genuine Britishers, who, hav- 
ing visited the United States, had been unable 
or unwilling to discern one single tiling worthy 
of admiration in their travelling experiences. 
I read a great many books of travels, tours,' 
flying visits, and voyages, humorous and 
sentimental, to the States ; but, though in many 
of these volumes I found the people, the man- 
ners, and the institutions of the American 
republic, commented upon with sufficient 
severity, I was unable to discover the real 
prejudiced traveller— the genuine Britisher — 
who couldn’t or wouldn’t find any good in 
the Americans— ^nohosv. I might have gone 
on to this day searching for a genuine Bri- 
tisher, had i not been fortunate enough to 
stumble, in a corner of a Kentish cottage, 
upon tlie Experiences of Mu. Parkinson. 

Mr. Richard Parkinson, late of Orange 
Hill, near Baltimore, and author of the 
Experienced Fanner, published just fifty 
years ago (you see I am obliged to go back a 
good way for my genuine Britisher, but then 
Colonel Grunpeck was over sixty), A Tour 
in America, exhibiting sketches of Society 
and Manners, and a particular account of the 
American System of Agriculture. I had not 
read Mr. Parkhisoii,, half through before I 
began to see a sort of vision or day-ghost of 
a bluff sturdy man in a blue coat, mahogany 
tops, and a fluffy white hat. And the ghost 
walked through the United States with one 
continual uptumiug of the nose ; and I said 
to myself : Surely, this must bo the genuine 
Britisher I have been so long in quest of. I 
will give a brief sketch of some of Mr. Park- 
inson’s experiences, and my readers can then 
judge for themselves, how far he was British 
and genuine. 

Mr. Parkinson, like a true-blue and wearer 
of uncompromising mahogany tops, dedicates 
his Tour to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, In times like these, says^Mr. Park- 
inson, when the wicked intentions and wild 
chimeras of designing and misguided men 
have so Widely disseminated principles of a 
fallacious equality, it behoyes every reason- 
able persbii, and especially Mr. Parkinson, 
not only to manifest proper expressions of 
regard for high station aiid Illustrious aur 
cesLry, but also to spajp his country the’ loss 
of many a valuable though humble member, 
whom misrepresentation might tempt to emi- 
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grate. And *tn another portion of the work 
the author states tliat it will afford him 
infinite pleasure if the publica,tion of these 
sheets should hare the desired effect — that of 
preventing his countryman from running 
headlong mto misery, as he and many others 
have done. 

When Mr, Parkinson was printing his 
Expei’ienced Farmer, in London, he had the 
honour of becoming acquainted with Sir John 
Sinclair, then President of the Board of Agri- 
culture. General Washington had at that time 
sent over to Sir Joiin, proposals for letting his 
Mount VernOii Estate to English or Scotch 
larmers. Whereupon Mr. Parkinson thought 
himself possessed of a real fortune in the 
^ prospect, as he naively says, of an introduc- 
tion both to so great a man as General 
Washington and to the rich soils of America. 
As the liberating general liad sent over a 
]>lan of Mount Vernon divided into distinct 
farms, Mr, Farkinson pitched upon one of 
[ twelve hundred acres ; the rent twenty-two 
shillings per acre. Moreover, lie got upwards 
1 ot five hundred subscribers to liis book, of 
I the first gentlemen in England, as a reeom- 
! inendation to the gentlemen in America; and 
jj with these encouragements, speculated to 
j make a ra])ul fortune. Sanguine, though ex- 
I perieuced Mr. Parkinson ! 

Tlie genuine Britisher went lo Liverpool, 
and employed brokers to charter a fchl]>, 
nnich cost him eight hundred and fifty 
pounds. Be then bought the fajuous lacc- 
iiorscs Plicnomenoii and Cardinal ]^ntf; ten 
f'lood mares and ten more blood stallions ; a 
1 ulJ and a cow of the Eoolrioht breed ; a 
bull and a cow of the North Devon; a bull 
and a cow of the no-liorned Yorkahiro kind ; 
a cow and calf of the Holdeniess breed ; live 
boar and seven sow pigs of four different 
kinds. These things being put on board, our 
friend went on board with liis f.imily, which 
consisted of seven, besides two servants to 
tak(‘ care of the cattle. A little Noah’s aik, 
Mr. Parkinson ! 

But tliere was no dove in the ark and little 
peace. The cargo was impro])erly slowed, and 
tlie ship wanted ballast, and the captain spent 
fourteen days in getting it. One attendant was 
sick, and had to be sent back. No sooner had 
they got to sea than the king’s boats boarded 
them and pressed their other servant. Mr. 
I'arkinson was twelve weeks onhispassago (the 
Eed Jjicket makes the voyage to Melbourne 
in less time now), and in that time lost eleven 
horses, in which number was the famous race- 
horse Phenomenon. 

When Mr. Parkinson arrived at the land 
of promise — the Mount Vernon I&tate — the 
wonderful disappointment he met with in the 
barrenness of the land was beyond descrip- 
tion. Would (general Washington have given 
him the twelve hundred acres he would not 
have accepted them, and ^ to convince the 
General of the cause of his determination, he 
Was compelled to 'treat him, with a great deal 


of frankness. Did the daring Britisher pre- 
sunie to “ cheek ” the father of hio country ? 
If Colonel Grunpeck had been there, a bowie- 
knife — a revolver — ha 1 but to our tale. 

Mr. Parkinson is very hard upon the hero. 
He supposed himself to have fine sheep and a 
great quantity of them. On the General’s 
five faims of three thousand acres he had but 
one hundreii sheep, and ibose in very poor 
condition ; whereas in Old England, on Mr. 
Parkinson’s father’^ farm, wliich was less 
than six hundred acres, the paternal Park- 
inson clipped eleven hundred sheep. Again, 
the average weight of the Parkinson wool 
was ten pounds per ffeece ; the Washington 
wool scarcely reached an average of three 
pounds and a half. Finally, and with which 
we may consider General Washington as dis- 
posed of as an agriculturist, the Genenal’s 
crops were from two to three bushels of wheat 
per acre; while on that genuine British farm 
the land, though poor clayey soil, gave from 
twenty to thirty bushels per acre. 

Colonel Lear, (General Washington’s aide- 
de camp, did Mr. B.irkirison the honour to 
say tliat he was the only man he ever knew 
to treat the General with frankness. But 
Mrs. Washington, the General’s wife, treated 
Mr. Parkinson with even more frankness 
tliau he Jiad tj*eateJ her husband ; for the 
British faniuT being invited to dinner at 
Mount Vernon, she said to him : “ I am 
airaiil, Mr. Barkiiison, that you have brought 
your fine horses and pigs to a bad market.” 
Which ob'5ervation vexed Mr. Parkinson 
much, for he was by this time beginning to 
bo afraid himself that he# had brought his 
pigs to a very bad mai*ket indeed. 

No land whatsoever, or wherever situated, 
wmuld suit our traveller. General Stone of- 
fered him one tliousand acres as a gift, to bo 
I chosen out of three thousand four hundred 
I acres of the General’s own in Alegauey 
county, but the Britisher would have none of 
it. IMany of his friends advised him to try 
Kentucky and the backwoods. This he in- 
dignantly lefused to do. lie soon found those 
countries worse than the parts nearer tlie 
cities ; for as money was his object, and he 
found it scarce in the cities, he concluded 
that it must be scarcer in the backwoods. 
Naive this, but logical, and more logical the 
jiroof, “ for,” says Mr. Parkinson, “ the Ken- 
tuckians are a sharp, roguish, enterprising 
people, and if anything valuable was to bo 
had in that country, they would be sure to 
secure it for themselves.” 

Mr. Parkinson was told of two gentlemen, 
brothers, named Eicketts, who had large flour- 
mills near Alex;andria, and had realised a 
fortune by them. How,” he moodily asks, 

“ had they made that fortune ? How did 
they live while they were making it ? ” One 
of the young Parkinsons boarded and lodged 
with the Eicketts’ for some time, and he should 
describe their way of living. They had cof- 
fee and salt-herrings for breakfast,, and somer 
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times salt-beef. The bread was only cakes 
mi^de of hogVlard and wheaten flour, and 
was never buttered. The dinner was salt- 
beef and bread, and sometimes potatoes (which 
were very bad, all over the country); at other 
times, as a treat, a oow cabbage, which was 
preserved in a cellar to keep it from frost ; 
and water to drink ! This was in the winter. 
They only had fresh beef when they killed a 
cow which they could milk no more ; nor was 
there any batter used in the house for the 
four months during which the junior Parkin- 
sou resided in it. 

Mr. Parkinson had employed a servant who 
had lived in “ those boasted backwoods,” as 
he calls them. The servant was an Irishman, 
and had been hiieJ by a man who had pur- 
chased land ii) Keutucky^in order to clear it, 
and grow Imlian corn. " How,” he asks, “ did 
they live ?” They built themselves a log- 
house, which was open at the sides, by reason 
of the logs not lying close to each other. 
There was no entrance to it save at the top, 
like the hatchway of a ship. When they had 
raised their corn, and wanted it ground, they 
had forty miles to go to a mill, which, with 
returning, wastwo days’ journey. When the 
master was absent, on these occasions, the 
servant was loft alone, and was much fright- 
ened by the owls screeching — supposing 
the Indians were coming to kill him in the 
night ; it l^ing a common custom of these 
savages to come into the house, and lie by the 
fire, nor did the inhabitants dare to prevent 
them. 

There were no good servants or labourers 
to be had in Ameiaca : so, at least, Mr. Par- 
kinson thought. Working-men emigrating, 
were sure to be lamentably disappointed. 
They were speedily ruined on their ariival, 
and were ashamed to return to their native 
country in a reduced state, to be made the 
scoff of their former acquaintance. More than 
this, working-men had it.seldom in their power 
to got back ; for if they had no money to pay 
their passage, the captains of shiris would not 
bring them from America, on the terms on 
whicii they were taken. These terms were 
peculiarly infamous, and as we have no reason 
to doubt the (Jenuine Britisher’s trust-wor- 
thiness in matters of fact, however much he 
may be prejudiced in matttOB of opinion, we 
are compelled to witness the disclosure of an 
atrocious system of White Slavery in Ame- 
rica existing and flourishing after the Declara- 
tion of Independence, a.her the Devolution, 
after the Peace, by which the United States 
were erected into a Pi’ec Bepublio ; nay, ex- 
isting within the present century. There 
were men in all the American ports ready 
to huv emigi'ants as slaves on their first 
arrival ; and as slaves they were sold, for 
certain terms of years, by the ship-captaiutf^to 
reiniburae them for the passage-money from 
Hurope. But these miserable creatures want- 
ing clothing, and not having the means of 
purchaaing it during their stated time of 
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servitude, were compelled to get the money 
of their masters, and were so kept in the 
same state the greatest pai^ of their lives. | 
Anything i^ore abominable than the follow- 
ing story, it is difficult to imagine. A Dutch- 
man who had lost all his pronerty, which was 
considerable, by the war witTWrance, met with 
the captain of an American ship, who offered, 
him and his two sons, a free passage to Ame- 
rica ; but at the end of the voyage the captain 
offered them all for sale to pay for the passage. 
They were bought by Messrs. Bicketts, who 
paid the captain ready money for them, and 
were to repay those gentlemen by labour for 
a certain term of years. The old Dutchman, 
naturally obstinate, and not unnaturally 
indignant, at having been thus villanously » 
kidnappea, refused to work, and was there; 
fore (as was usual) whipped with the cow- 
hide, in the same way as the negroes. The 
old man, however, notwithstanding several 
renewed inflictions of this punishment, 
held out firmly, and still persisting in bis 
obstinacy, and being very old, the 
Messrs. Bicketts kindly gave him his li- 
berty, and kept his two boys to work out 
the sum. I* 

With regard to servants, the Genuine Bri- 
tisher comes out in his strongest colours. He li 
warns Englishmen that the liberty and | 
equality dreamed of by some who emigrated i 
from these kingdoms to America would not , 
be found very pleasant. He would, as a ! 
servant, have to eat, drink, and sleep, with ^ 
the negro slaves ; for, as the master cannot 
keep three tables, the white servant, unless * 
he dine with his master, (“ and 1 have heard | 
of their doing that,” writes Mr. ParkiiiHOn, 
with true British horror), must necessarily f 
feed at the second table, which was that of 
the darkies. Another thing about which 
Mr. Parkinson complains most lamentably is, |j 
that among the white people in America they ' 
were all Mr. and Sir, or Madam and Miss*— I 
so that in conversation you could not dis- i 
cover which was the master and wdiicli the | 
man which the mistress or which the li 
maid. 1 

Now, our tourist explained, this custom of ' 
being called Mr. and Sir sat so uneasily iqion | 
an English servant, that he was sure speedily 
to become the greatest puppy imaginable, and 
much unpleasauter, even, than the negro. 
Then, he adds, as all men imitate their 
betters in pride and consequence, when the 
negroes met together they were all Mr. and 
Madam among themselves. It was the same 
With respect to the manner of wearing their 
hair — almost every one, child or man, had his 
hair powdered or tied in a club. The negroes 
the same ; but as the hair of the negroes 
is short, it was customary to hang lead to 
it during the week, that it, might have 
le^h enough to be tied on the Sunday. 

iTie Genuine Britisher’s complaints increase 
thick and threefold throughout the volume ; 
but they are so Jiumerous that I cannot dwell 
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ou them in detail. He tells us a ^tory of one 
^ Mr. Grimes who invited him to his planta- 
tion on the Fotowmac, made him a present of 
some veal, cabbages, and two bushels of 
oysters, and then threatened to shoot him be-, 
cause he did not approve of some Saintfoin 
plants he had in his garden. He grumbles 
about strangers walking into his panour and 
lighting their pipes, or rambling, uninvited, in 
his orchards, pulling his peaches and necta- 
rines, and denouncing him as an enemy of the 
human race, and an infringer of the rights of 
man. He tells of waggoners pulling up by 
his helds and roasting the ears of his Indian 
corn for themselves* and their horses; of 
strange men borrowing (without asking) his 
horses, and returning them at a week’s end, 
Iblown, out of condition, and often seriously 
injured. He describes the land as irretriev- 
ably barrep, and requiring enormous expen- 
diture to produce even a moderate crop. He 
speaks of the cattle as meagre, half-starved 
horses, never getting any hay, but fed on 
blades and slo^^s, eaten u]) by a dreadful 
disease called the hollow-lioni, and stung to 
madness by a horrible insect, a compound of 
mosquito, locust, and vampire, called the 
Hessian fly. The American oysters arc bad, 

I the poultry is execrable, ihe venison carrion, 

I the horses under-sized, the government rotten. 
TIjo people are vain, boasting, mendacious, 
drunken, artful, unprmcipled, and unable to 
manufacture even a gun- flint. And when 
completely disgusted with the farming busi- 
ness, and the brewery business, upon which 
he entered as a subsequent speculation, our 
({enuiue Jh itislier sells las stock at a loss and 
i’c-emba-*ks for England with his family ; he 
takes leave of the Americans by flinging in 
their teeth the powerful, though somewhat 
'Worn-out, sarcasm, that their fathers and 
grandfathers had been sent out Jis colonists, 
not of their own free-will, as he, Richard 
J^irkinson, had been, but by the verdict of 
twelve honest men, and the warrant of their 
king. Oh ! fifty years since ! Oh ! Grun- 
l)eck in mahogany tops ! 

I dare say liichard Parkinson was as 
honest, well-meaning, sincere a man as ever 
the sun shone upon. But his strong Grun- 
peckian prejudice forbade him to discern those 
coming events which fifty years ago were 
casting their shadows* before, in America* 
He saw only coarse food, rough living, clumsy 
cultivation, and unpolished manners. It was 
not within his prejudiced ken to know that 
this ungainly Transatlantic baby, sprawling 
in a cradle of hall'-cleared forests, was a young 
giant, destined to grow up above the pines 
and the cedars, and the mountains, some day, 
and overshadow half the western world with 
his stature. 

But Mr. Pki'kinson is gone, and his place 
knows him no more. I bear (as I have said) 
not the least animosity towards Grunpeck, 
yet I think that the sooner Grunpeck follows 
Parkinson, the better it 'will be for both sides 


of the Atlantic. Perhaps Grunpeck and 
Parkinson may come to be of one mind, after 
all, in the Shades — who knows 1 

' THE CHINESE POSTMAN. 

How things will be done in the Celestial 
Empire when the end is made, of the 
Tartar dynas^ of Brothers of the Sun, we 
cannot tell. Probably we shall not live to 
hear of the Pekin and Canton Railway, nor 
the Chinese penny-post. But, how things are 
now done on the first form ” of civilisation 
among the three hundred millions of peoj)le, 
so far as postal business is concerned, we 
proceed to tell. 

We must begin with the Government 
Post. Its movements are all under the 
direction of the Board of War at Pekin. 
Sixteen postmasters are appointed by this 
Boai'd, and ilistributed throughout the empire. 
From the capital to the difterent provinces, 
at intervals of tw'enty miles, are military 
stations which supply post couriers and horses. 
Fifty miles a day appears to be the celestial 
notion of post haste. No deviation from the 
ordinary loute is allowed, although devia- 
tion might, in some instances, save both time 
and money. The times of departure from 
the capital are not fixed with precision ; 
but it is generally on every sixth day that 
despatches are made up, all expenses of course 
being borne by the imperial exchequer. 

This branch of government service is 
specially appropriated to the conveyance of 
the Imperial Gazettes, official notices of 
promotion, suspension, furlough, the formal 
announcements of the names of candidates 
who have succeeded in gaining literary 
honours at Pekin, and likewise the convey- 
ance of special favours and marks of honour 
granted by the Emperor to his subjects in 
the shape of cash, buttons, or peacocks’ fea- 
thers. Such government papers as are in- 
cluded under the category of Special 
Replies,” “ All-important Edicts,” ‘‘ Positive 
Commands,” “Private summonses to the 
Court,” &c. are entrusted to express messen- 
gers — ^there are twenty-one of them con- 
nected with the Military Board — travelling 
on horseback at the rate of sixty, a hundred 
and twenty, Or a hundred and eighty miles a 
day, according to the necessity of the case. 
Horses and mules are always in readiness, 
as well as couriers, at the various postal 
branches on the Emperor’s high way. Sedan 
chairs too are at the service of these extra- 
ordinary couriers. The Government Post is, 
as we said, not open to the public ; but, through 
the special favour got by help of friends at 
Court, plebeians may be so far privileged as 
to have one or two private notes transmitted 
under a stamped government cover, on the 
inflexible condition that the envelope con- 
tains no metal. 

The postmen for the people form in China 
quite another class. They belong to co-operar\ 



tive societies of letter-Kjarriers, "who bear to 
and fro all l^e missives sent upon aifaii'S 
.of trade or family interest from Chinaman 
to Chinaman, in envelopes variously endorsed. 
To show how the otSinary Chinese postal 
business is conducted let us take one town, 
Shan gb Si, the northern open port, for an 
example. Of course the arrangemeuts of the 
office there can be described only ns they 
existed before the city of Shanghai fell into 
the hands of the revolutionary party : 

Outside the small east gate of Shanghai, 
and in one of the most populous thorough- 
fares, stand the offices of a letter and parcel 
delivery company, called tlie Tienshun house. 
It transmits lettera through four postal lines, 
connected with the first cities in the central 
provinces, Kiangnan, Kiangsi, Honan, and 
Chihkiang ; indirectly also with the remote 
country parts in those directions. Each of 
these lines is served separately by its ovrn 
I'larticular firm ; but the junction of the four 
at Shanghai is completed by the union of 
these four firms in a general partnership, 
limiting .its own liabilities. Its mode of 
working will be understood by following it 
on any single line, say that which runs along 
the coast of Chihkiang, and extends to the 
N.E. corner of the Fokieii province, a distance 
of not quite seven hundred miles. There 
are employ kl upon it sixteen postmen. The 
names of these are written in large characters 
upon a board hung up in the receiving house ; 
and most of them are partners in the business. 
There are fixed days for the receipt of 
letters on this line, making about twenty 
post days in the month. For each post day 
one man is nominated as carrier, and his- 
name is regularly advertised upon the “ letter- 
board,” one day at least previous to his de- 
parture. Expresses may be had on the other 
days ; and if possible, public notice of an 
exi)rcss is given, in order that the general 
public may participate in its advantages. 

The cierk who receives any letter posted at 
’ the office, gives a receipt to the j)erson 
bringing it ; he then places it upon a rack 
till the hour comes for a regular distribution 
and assortment. Several “letter-receipts” 
are in our liaiuls ; the following is a transla- 
tion of one given in exchange for a letter 
addressed to Feking : — 

*'30th yenr of Taoukw.'ing, Sth Moon. 

“ This is to cemtify that “we liave received from 

n letter, i)Ui*porting to contain good news for dispatch 
to and safe delivery at the city of Peking, — of which, 
too, Oiis paper is to be taken as ii sufficient guamntee. 
Postage paid.'’ (The oftiee seal.) 

As to the cost of postage, if the parties are 
well 'known, payment may be deferred until 
^ the letter is delivered. 13ut in general it is 
required that at least half be paid at the 
receiving house. Tlic rates vary nccording^to 
distance as well as according to the contents 
41^6 despatch. , All envelopes of single or 
d&ble letters go uhder the head of “ empty 
provided they enclose no coin. The 


charge for a letter upon this line of seven 
hundred miles, from the one terminus to the ^ 
other, is about^ five shilling^ and sixpence ; 
but as this was the .charge made by a native 
on a foreigner, it is probably above the honest 
rate. The utmost caution is exercised in ad- 
mitting money enclosures of gold, silver, or 
copper. Of these the carriers require special 
notice at the receiving office, prior to the 
exchange of duly sta^pped receipts. Failing 
this, the company considers itself free from 
responsibility in case of accident or loss. In 
carrying all letters and packages properly 
entered, the society engages to incur the 
entire risk of loss and damage, except from 
weather and (the most pressing of all risks 
in China) robl)er9. 

On the day of de.spatch, after the covers • 
have been examined, sorted, and marked 
with the office stamp, the bag is made up ahd 
entrusted to the custody of the messenger for 
the day. lie forthwith starts upon his journey, 
which he pursues on foot or by boat,,thout»h 
not at one half the average giB neecl of t^ie 
English postboy seventy yeasi^go, “which 
then was about three iiiiliS'‘*Ad a half p^’ 
hour,” It is understood that the beari^ 
prosecutes his route uninterruptedly 
indefatigably, sparing no exertions, using 
every means, and undaunted by obstacles, 
until he shall reach his journey’s end. He does 
his mile and a half an hour, according to the 
circular of one of these post-offices, “spreading 
out the heavens overhead, carrying the moon, 
shunning neither rain nor snow, labouring 
with the sweat of his brow, and running with 
all haste.” 

Most, if not ail, establishments for posting 
letters before being set on foot, have to aj)Y)ly 
to the local authoiities for sanction and i)ro- 
tection. Two separate post-offices were opened 
at Soochow, the one in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty two, the other in eighteen 
hundred and forty three ; the former for con- 
veyance of letters to Nanking, the latter 
running direct into the province of Honan. 
The circulars of both of them begin in the 
same strain: “We, the undersigned, during 

month, applied to our- local authorities 

for their sanction and pemiission to open the 
Post-Office. In compliance with our 
petition, their worships have given orders, 
forbidding any others assuming the same 
designation as that of our firm, and granting 
us the right of appeal in case of any violation 
of our special privilege.” 

We annex the prospectus of one of the chief 
offices in Soochow. It conveys letters to Canton, ' 
a distance of one thousand three hundred miles. 

CiRCULAn. — We, file undersigned, are humbly of 
opinion that the sure, safe, and .speedy delivery of 
letters to and fro depends mainly ou the punctuality 
of tho post. Of lato, this important*' business haring 
been undertaken by really too many, -^altUohgh the 
greater part have been trad to their word, yet hot a 
I few h.avo broken fiiitb with the public. Now if it 
I indeed be deemed requisite to fix on days uf departure 
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and arrival,— is it not equally necessary that theparty^ 
\^ho undertakes this responsibility, should spare no 
exertion, whether by day or by night, in fair or in 
ioiil weather, to fulfil his obligations to tho utmost ? 
Under such eirciimstancesi, no delays will occur, and 
there will be a good prospect of meeting the wishes 
and promoting the views of the mercantile commtinity. 

By this tc|t of punctuality, the undersigned are 
rontent to have their diligence and fidelity tried, and 
known to all whom it concerns. 

We, a rompany of twenty men, pledged to stand 
Eceurity for caeh other, have set on foot a postal esta- 
Mishmeiit in the city of Sdeiiau, and have agreed, 

' (each in liis turn) to start from this, upon the third, 
sixth, ninth, thirteenth, sixteenth, nineteenth, twenty- 
third, twenty-sixth, and twenty-ninth of every month, 
and visit all tlie pl.ires on our lines. 

Should wo be honoured with the patronage of tho 
mcreantilo commutiity and entrusted with letters, 
Aioiiey enclosures, aud other valuables, we earnestly 
hei; they will deliver said articles as caily as possible 
at this ofliee for tho sake of having them duly entered 
upon the books, to render future reference both easy 
and ronvenient. With tho same object, cveiy postman 
m provided with the office-seal in order to give security 
fyr all letters that may be received on the way. 

Should any losses of these monies, occur throiigti 

I t] negligence, this liouse undertakes to make due com- 

pensation. But, in ease any thing is lost or itiis- 
I <rtincd that has not been iii duo form lodged at this 
1 ofliee and entered upon its journals, it must he 
I distinctly understood that this company will not cou- 
bukr itself in any way responsible for sucli. 

Wo also beg to give notice of the following par- 
ti( vilars: 

I Fii-hf, — Rlnoild any merchant or merchants engage 

:iu express foi special despatelics, and stipulate as to the 
time of delivery aud tli^ charge for postage, let it be 
understood that, in caso of unavoidable delay, either 
fioni tho severe inelemcncy of the W'eather, or from 
tlie fculinv of the postboy’s health, there is to be no 
Kduction f»f the postage fceB,| 

Second, — The mei can tile community must forgive 
us for buggcsting, that we liope they will not enclose 
too many letters belonging to other parties within the 
envelopes pieseiited by themselves; as tho bulk of tho 
letter hag may thereby bo increased beyond tho 
Btiength of tho postman, and thus occubion delay and 
iiu gularity in tho delivery of letters, as well as in tho 
leturn of the post. 

Tliird, — Should any of tlie postmen be found guilty 
of diliatorineSB or any violation of our engagements, 
wo will pay a fine of five shillings upon every such 
instance, which penalty shall be appropriated to defray 
the religious sorviecs of our establishment. 

Fourth^ — Should any empty letter be lost, we en- 
gage to pay a fine of live shillings, to he laid up for 
public use. 

There are short postal districts, served by 
men on foot ; and the letters carried in 
this way are called . “ foot-letters.” These 
posts are sonielimes included within tho 
limits of one towmwith its environs ; some- 
times they connect neighbouriug places. 
The letter bearers perform their journey at a 
gentle trot ; being lightly clad and burdened 
only with a small umbrella, and a wallet 
thrown across the shoulders. 

Despatches sent often to great distances by 
boat, when the line of water communication 
is complete, are called “boat-letters.” And 


there occurs again another form of post com- 
munication in the rural districts, as the 
reen tea country, wliere constant correspon- 
ence has to be kept up with important 
markets and ports. There they have the 
“ letter-merchant,” who, as to his duties and 
liabilities, corresponds to the country carrier 
of former days in England. | 

There is also a notion afloat in China about 
letters transmitted by fishes. A Chinaman 
often calls a letter by a synonymous word 
which means “a pair of carp fishes,” aud 
upon its envelope he sometimes draws a 
picture of two fishes. The origin of this 
notion is traced to the following passage iu 
one of their classic works— A stranger from 
a distance presented me with a pair of carp 
fishes : 1 ordereil my boy to cook them ; 
when, lo and behold ! he found a letter for 
me in the stomach of each.” 
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We have no need to go abroad to study eth- | 
nology. A walk through the streets of London | 
will show us specimens of every human variety j 
kiiowm. Nut pur sang, of course, but trans- ' 
mitted (diluted too) through the Anglo-Saxon ' 
medium, — special characteristics necessarily 
not left very shai-ply defined. It takes a 
tolerably quick eye; and the educated percep- 
tions of an artist, to trace the original lines 
through the successive shadings made by 
many generations of a (Ufferent race. But 
still those lines are to be seen by all who 
know how to look for them, or who \uider- 
stand them when they are before them. 
Tlic broad distinctions of Saxon, Celt, and j 
Norman, are easily recognised. And, of 
course, we know negroes when we see them, 
aud can give a tolerably shrewd gUess at a 
Lascar or a Chimimaii. But, few people dream 
of tracing out the Jewish ancestor in that 
Christianised descendant of three or four 
generations, though the Hebrew sign is dis- 
tinctly marked iu the very midst of blue 
eyes, fair skin, and flaxen hair. People 
seldom judge of races excepting by colour. 
The form and the features ^o for nothing. 
Who assigns tlie turned lip, the yellow-white 
eye, the flat forehead, the spreading nostril, 
the square chest, the tow-like hair, the long 
heel, back to their respective races ] Who 
spya the Ked Indian, or the Malay, or the 
Nubian, or the Fin, hidden, like the yellow 
dwarf, in the lower branches of a respectable 
English gentleman’s genealogical tree ? Who 
detects the Tartar in his West-End friend, — 
unless it be that metaphorical Tartar which 
a man sometimes catches in his wife ? And 
who can swear to the Slavonian, with an 
English name, who speaks perfect Saxon, 
and wears a Nicoll’s paletot? Yet we 
are always encountering diluted specimens 
of these aud other raceS) who perhaps don’t 
know as much of their own ancestry as we 
can read to them from nature’s evidence, 
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' pfrinted iu an umnistakeable type on their 
’ own faces. 

It is perfectly incredible 'what a large num- 
ber of ugly people one sees. One wonders where 
they can possibly have come from, — from 
what invading tribj^ of savages or monkies. 
Wo meet faces that are scarcely human, — 
positively brutified out of all trace of intel- 
ligence by vice, gin, and want of education ; 
but beside this sad class, there are the simply 
ugly facei^, with all the lines tunied the wrong 
way, and all the colours in the wrong places ; i 
and then there are the bird and beast faces, 
of which Gavarni’s caricatures are faithful 
portraits. Doesn’t everybody count a crane 
and a secretary-bird among his acquaintances? 
— ^tall men, with sloping shoulders and slender 
legs, with long necks, which no cravat or 
stock ciin cover, with small heads ; — if a crane, 
the hair cropped short ; if a secretaiw-bird, 
worn long and dung back on to the shoulders, 
that look as if they were sliding down-hill iu 
a fright. These are the men who are called 
elegant — good lord ! — and who maunder 
through life in a daft state of simpering dilet- 
taiiteism, but who never thought a man’s 
thought, nor did a man’s work, since they 
were bom. Eveiy one knows, too, the hawk’s 
face — about gambling-tables and down in the 
City very common — and tlie rook’s, and the 
jaokdaw^s ; and some of us are troubled with 
the distressing neighbourhood of a foolish 
mau-snipe, and some of us have had our 
intimate owls and favourite parrots ; though 
the man-parrot is not a desirable companion in 
general. 

But the beast-faces, there is no limit to 
them ! Doga alone supply the outlines of half 
the portraits we know. There is the bull- 
don, — that man in the brown suit yonder, 
Mitli bandy legs and heavy shoulders, — did 
you ever see a keniieletl muzzle more 
thoroughly the bull-dog than this ? The 
small eyes close under the brows, the smooth 
bullet forehead, heavy jaw, and snub nose, all 
are essentially of the bull-dog breed, and at 
the same time essentially British, Then tlie 
mastiff, with the double-bass voice and the 
aqiiare hanging jaw ; and the shabby-looking 
turnspit, with his hair staring out at all sides, 
and his eyes di*awn up to its roots ; and the 
greyhound, lean of rib and sharp of face ; and 
the terrier — who is often a lawyer — with a 
snarl iu his voice and a kind of restlessness 
in his eye, as if mentally worrying a rat — his 
client ; and the Sky^ll beard and moustache 
and glossy curls, with a plaintive expression 
of countenance and an exceedingly meek 
demeanour; and the noble old Newfoundland 
dog, perhaps a brave old soldier from active 
service, who is chivalrous to women and 
gentle to children, and who repels petty 
annoyances with a grand patience that is 
veritably heroic. fca<ler, if you know a 
Newfoundland-dog man, cherish hiid, stupid 
as he probably will be, yet he is worth your 
love. Then we have horse-faced men ; and 


men like camels^ with qnite the camel lip ; 
and the sheep-faced man, with the forehead 
retreating from his long enef'getio Stoee,— > 
smooth men without whiskers, and with 
shining hair cut close, and not curling, like 
pointers ; the lion-man, he is a grand fellow ; 
and the bull-headed man ; the flat serpent 
head ; and the tiger’s, like an inverted pyra- 
mid ; the giraffe’s lengthy unhelpfulness ; 
and the sharp red foce of the fox. Don’t wo 
meet men like these at every step we take in 
London?— and if wo know any such inti- 
mately, don’t we invariably find that their 
characters correspond somewhat with their 
persons ? 

The women, too— we have likenesses for 
them. I know a woman who might have 
been the ancestress of all the rabbits in all 
the hutches in England. A soft downy- 
looking, fair, idacid woman, with long liair 
looping down like ears, and an innocent face 
of mingled timidity and surprise. *She is a 
8Weet-terai>ered thing, always eatfaig or 
sleeping ; who breathes hard when she goes 
upstairs, and who has as few brains iu work- 
ing order as a human being can get on with, 
{She is just a human rabbit, and iioiliing 
more ; and she looks like one. We all know 
the setter woman — the best of alFthe typos 
— graceful, animated, Veil-formed, intelli- 
gent, with lai'ge eyes and wavy hair, who 
walks with a firm tread but a light one, 
and who can turn her hand to anything. 
The true setter woman is always married ; 
she is the real woman of the world. 
Then there is the Bleiflieira spaniel, who 
covers up her face in her ringlets and holds 
down her head when she talks, and who 
is shy and timid. And there is the grey- 
hound woman, with lantern-jaws and braided 
hair, and large knuckles, generally rather 
distorted. There is the cat woman, too ; 
elegant, stealthy, clever, caressing ; who 
walks without noise and is great in the way 
of endearment. No limbs are so supple as 
hers, no backbone so wonderfully pliant ; no 
voice so sweet, no manners so endearing. 
She extracts your secrets from you before 
you know that you have spoken ; and half- 
aii- hour’s conversation with that grace- 
ful, purring woman, has revealed to her 
every most dangerous fact it has been your 
life’s study to hide. The cat woman is a 
dangerous animal. She has claws hidden in 
that velvet paw, and she can draw blood 
when she unsheathes them. Then there is 
the cowfaced woman, generally of phlegmatic 
temperament and melancholy disposition, 
given to pious books and teetptalism. And 
there is the lurcher woman, the strong- 
visaged, strong-minded female, who wears 
rou^ coats with men’s pockets and large 
bone buttons, and whose bonnets fiing a 
spiteful defiance at both beauty and fashion. 
This is that wonderful creature who electrifies 
foreigners by climbing their mountains in a 
mongrel-kind of attire, in which men’s cloth 
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trowsers form the most striking feature ; and 
who goes about the business of life in a 
rough, gruff, luroher-like fashion, as if grace 
and beauty were the two cardinal sins of 
womanhood and she Were on a ** mission ” to put 
them down. This is not a desirable animal. 
We have women like merino sheep : they 
wear their hair over their eyes and far on to 
their necks. And women like poodle dogs, 
with fuzzy heads and round eyes; women 
like kangaroos, with short arras and a clumsy 
kind of hop when they walk ; and we have 
active, intelligent little women, with just the 
faintest suspicion of a rat’s face on them as 
they look watchfully after the servants and 
inspect the mysteries of the jam closet. 
Tlieii there are pretty little loving marmoset 
faces. I know the very transcript of that 
golden-haired Silky Tamarin in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens. It is a gentle, plaintive, 
loving creature, with large liquid brown eyes, 
that have always a tear behind them and a 
look of soft reproach in them ; its hair hangs 
in a profusion of golden-brown curls — 
not curls so much as a mass of wavijig 
tresses ; it is a creeping, nestling, clinging 
tiling, that seems as if it wants always to 
bury itself in some one’s arms — as if the 
world outside were all too large and cold 
for it. There is the horsefaced woman, 
too, as well as the hOrsefaced man ; and 
there is the turnspit woman, with her ragged 
head and blunt common nose. In fact, 
there are female varieties of all the malej 
types we have mentioned, excepting, perhaps, 
tJie lion woman. I have never seen a true 
lion- headed woman, excepting in that black 
Egyptian figure, sitting with her hands on 
lier two knees, and grinning grimly on the 
Miisenm world, as Eubastis, the lion- 
liOvided goddess of the Nile. 

Well, then, as we walk through London, 
we have two subjects of contemplation in the 
passing faces hurrying by — their races and 
i l»eir likenesses. Now to their social comlition 
and their histories, stamped on them as legibly 
as arms are painted on a carriage-panel. 

In the city alone are several varieties of 
our modern Englishman. There are the 
smart men, who wear jaunty liats and well- 
trimmed moustaches ; who drive to their 
places of business m cabs with tigers, and 
who evidently think they are paying com- 
merce a compliment by making their for- 
tunes out of it. And there are the staid 
respectable, city men, who live in the 
suburbll, ride in omnibuses, and wear groat 
coats of superseded, cut; who carry umbrellas, 
sliaven ^phins, and national whiskers, and are 
emphatically the city men. And there arei 
equivocal-looking men, who are evid<?ntly 
unsubstantial speculators without capital, 
and who trade on airy thousands when they 
want money enough to buy a dinner. Don’t 
we know tljese men, with their keeri faces 
and bad hats, their eager walk and trowsers 
bulged out at the knees ] Don’t we all know 


the very turn of their black satin handker^ 
chief pinned with that paste pin — a claw 
holding a pearl — all sham,, every bit of it, 
excepting the claw, which is allegorical — and^ 
folded so as to hide the soiled and crumpled 
shirt ? Don’t we see by their very boots 
that they ajre men of straw ? For, by right 
of unpaid bills, the landlady is impertinent 
or the servant disrespectful, and these neces- 
sary coverings are therefore left in a dusty 
and unenlightened condition. These are 
the men who are the curse of the commer- 
cial world. Unscrupulous, shifty, careless 
of the ruin which their false schemes may 
bring on their dupes whom the bubble bursts 
and the daj’^ of reckoning comes. In the 
city, too, about the doors of the banks and 
offices and the city clubs, are standing old 
men dirty and worn. Perhaps they were 
I once clerks in the very offices at the doors 
of which they now lounge to serve any 
cab or carriage that may drive up. You 
never see such men anywhere but in the 
city ; not with the same amount of intelli- 
gence and abject poverty combined. In 
better days they may perhaps have sliovelled 
you out gold in shining scoops Or have checked 
3»our cash-book for thousands. 

Then there are Jews ; with that clever, 
sensual, crafty countenance, which contains 
the epitome of the whole Hebrew history; 
with their jewellery and flashy dress. And 
there are young thieves, with downcast 
eyes ami a wholesome fear of the policeman ; 

, but every now and then a sharp glance that 
seems to take in a whole world of purses and j 
pockets, and to subtract your money like 
magic from your hand. These have generally ! 
an older lad, or young man, lounging near | 
them. You would scarcely believe him their j 
companion, he looks so staid and respectable ; ii 
but he is. The young thieves are not con- 
fined to the city, unhappily. You see them 
everywhere. Turning vaguely down any 
street where they think tliey see a victim ; 
walking without aim or purpose or business i 
in their walk; dressed incongruously — with 
some one, or perhaps two articles ot dress 
perfectly good, and the rest , in tatters ; 

I bearing no signs of special trade or of work 
about them ; a strange kind of cunning, | 
rather than of intelligence, in their faces: | 
these are the marks of the thieves. ‘ 

Turning westw^ird, carriages and mous- ; 
taches increase ; queerly dressed people and 
carts decrease. You see fewer policemen, ^ i 
such ; but more acute-looking men in plain 
clothes, on the look out for evidence or a i 
criminal. A.nd you see more ladies. Here 
is one in all the pride of her new maternity, ' 
walking with nurse by her side canying 
baby in a ■ maze of ribbons, laces, and em- 
broidery. Sometimes it is a blue baby, 
sometimes a pink one, or a light green or 
a stone colour ; not often a white one in 
London, because of the soot. You read 
in the face of this young wife pleasant 
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rev&Iations of love and happiness, with all the 
gloss of newness on the marriage ring as yet. 
You read of a pretty home, with the clean 
bright furniture arranged like pretty play- 
things, and re*«rranged almost daily; of 
sisters coming to stay, full of pride and love, 
and thinking Henry the most charming 
brother possible. 

You meet the strong-minded woman always, 
and always recognisable under her various 
disguises — the lurcher still and ever. And 
you meet the sUly little woman whose bon- 
nets are farther off her head, whose petticoats 
are longer — especially in dirty weather — and 
whose cloaks are shorter, than everybody’s 
else ; orange girls with bloated faces, flat- 
tened bonnets, and torn shawls ; butter boys 
with greasy jackets ; butcher boys with 
greasy liair ; newspaper boys, impudent and 
vocal ; ragged school boys, in red jackets or 
green, cleaning your honour’s shoes for a 
penny, and with a strange expression of hope 
and redemption in their faces ; tigers, pages 
— all buttons and silver lace, poor moiikies ; 
vulgar boys, coming from school ; charity 
schoolboys, dressed out of all reason ; fo- 
reigners with beards, hooded cloaks, slouched 
hats, and smoking ; artists imitating tbem-^ 
very badly ; shopmen, oily and pert ; country 
clergymen up for the day, with a train of 
women the reverse of fashionable ; guards- 
men ; soldiers, lately in old-fashioned liunting- 
coats ; footmen ; workmen, all lime and paint; 
pretty girls and lovely children : this is the 
London world as seen in the Loudon streets, 
and met with every day. 

And what a world it is, as it passes so 
swiftly by ! The hopes, the joys, the deadly 
fears ; the triumph here, the ruin theie ; tlie 
quiet heroism, the secret sin — what a tumult 
of human passions burning like Are in the 
volcano of human life ! Look at that pale 
woman, with red eyes, sunken cheeks, and 
that painful thinness of the shabby genteel. 
She is the wife of a gambler, once an honour- 
able and a wealthy man, now sunk to the 
lowest depths of moral degi’adation — fast 
sinking to the lowest depths of social poverty 
as well. He came home last night, half mad. 
The broad bruise on her shoulder beneath 
that flimsy shawl would tell its own tale, if 
you saw it. Her husband’s li^d used once 
to fall in a softer fashion there than it fell 
last night. She has come to-day to pawn 
some of her clothes ; the first time in her 
miserable career thaithis task has been forced 
on her : by this day next year she will have 
known every pawnbroker’s shop in the 
quarter. Lucky for her, if she does not come to 
know eveiy ginshop as well I This little 
woman laughing in the shrill voice, ran away 
from her home a year ago. She is laughing 
now to choke back the tears which gushed to 
her strained eyes as the baby in the white 
long cloak was cai'ried by. She left one 
about the same age, on the liot summer’s 
night whpn she fled from all that good men 


reverence. Those tears shew that conscience 
is not all dead within her yet. Poor mother I 
the day will come when that false laughter 
will no longer choke back those penitent 
sobs; when you Will forget to smile, and 
learn to weep and pray I The downcast man 
stalking moodily along has judt lost his last 
farthing on the Stock Exchange. He is going 
home now to break the news to his wife, and 
to arrange for a flight across the Channel. 
He, this moment jortling him, was married 
last week to an beiress, and a pretty one too : 
he is humming an opera tune as he walks 
briskly home to his temporary lodgings, and 
wondering what people can find in life to 
make them so miserable and dull ! For his 
part, he finds this world a jolly place enough ; 
and so might others too, if they chose, hp 
says. That pale youth sauntering feebly, 
dined out last night, and woke with a head- 
ache this morning. He wears a glass in his 
eye, and is qualifying himself for manliness 
and — death, by a course of dissipatiqu^^ He 
has just come to his fortune, which 
enjoy many 3^ears, unless he finds 
is living the life of a iool — and 
wiser before he can find out that.r^JShl!^ clean 
respectable woman of middle is a gen- I 

tleman’s housekeeper coming her visits I 

among the poor. Sho Iw just taken | 
some wine to a sick woniin down in a | 
filthy street" in Westminjjfer, and somet ' 
socks and flannel to a fa^ly of destitute 
children. There is much wre of this kind of 
charity than we see on thrfsurface of society ; 
though still not so inucli|A) is wanted. The 
sweet-looking girl walkil^g alone, and dressed 
all ill dove-colour, is aA authoress ; and the 
man with bright eyes arfd black hair, who has 
just lifted his hat to her and walks on, with a 
certain slouch m his shoulders that belongs to 
a man of business, is an author, and an editor ; 
a pope, a Jupiter, a czar in his own domain, 
against whose fiat there is neither redress 
nor appeal. No despotism is equal to the 
despotism of an editor. 

Aist the Circus — up Hegent Street, lin- 
gering to look at some of the beautiful things 
set up in the windows — ^through Oxford 
Street, and towards the Marble Arch — 
crowds on crowds still meet ; and face after 
face, full of meaning, turned towards you as 
you pass ; signs of all nations and races q|f 
men pass you, unknown of all and to theQi>/ 
selves whence they came ; beasts and biy m^ 
di’essed in human form ; tragedies in broa^^ 
cloth, farces in rags ; passions sWeeplfig 
through tlie air like tropical storms, aifid 
silent virtues stealing by like moonlight ; 
Life, in all its bounalesa power of joy and 
suffering-^this is the great picture-book to be 
read in London streets ; tliese are the wild 
notes to be listened to ; this t^e strange mass 
of pathos poetry, caricature, and beauty 
which lie heaped up together without order 
or distinctive heading, and which men endorse 
as Society and the World, 
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THE THOUSAND AND ONE 
HUMBUGS. 

Everybody is acquainted with that enchant- 
*ii)g collection of stories, the Thousand and 
One Nights, better known in England as 
tlje Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Most 
people know that these wonderful fancies are 
unquestionably of genuine Eastern origin, and 
are to be found in Arabic manuBCiipts now ex- 
isting in the Vatican, in Paris, in London, and 
in Oxford ; the last-named city being particu- 
larly distinguished in this connection, as pos- 
sessing, in the library of Ghristelmrch,‘a ma- 
nuscript of the never to be forgotten Voyages 
of Siubad the Sailor. 

The civilised world is indebted to France 
for a vast amount of its possessions, and 
among the rest for the lirst opening to Europe 
of this gorgeous storehouse of Eastern riches. 
So well/ did M. Galland, the original trans- 
lator, perform his task, tliat when Mr. 

I WoRTLEY Montaoue brought home the ma- 
nuscript now in the Eodleian Library, there 
was found (poetical quotations excepted), to 
bo very little, and that of a very inferior kind, 
to add to wlnit M. Galland had already made 
perfectly familiar to France and England. 

Thus much as to the Thousand and One 
Nights, we recal, by way of introduction to 
the discovery we are about to announce. 

Tliere has lately fallen into our hands, a 
manuscript in the Arabic Character (with 
which we are perfectly acquainted), contain- 
ing a variety of stories extremely similar in 
structure and incident to the Thousand and 
One Nights ; but presenting the strange fea- 
ture that although they are evidently ofancieiit 
origin, they have a curious accidental bearing 
on the present time. Allowing for the dif- 
ference of manners and customs, it would 
often seem — wei^e it not for the manifest im- 
I possibility of such prophetic knowledge in 
any mere man or men — that they were writ- 
ten expressly with an eye to events of the 
current a^e. We have referred the manu- 
script (which may be seen at our office on the 
firat day of April in every year, at precisely 
four o’clock in the morning), to the profound- 
est Oriental Scholars of England and France, 
who are no less sensible than we are ourselves 
of this remarkable coincidence, and are equally 
at a loss to account for it. They are .igreed, we 


j may observe, on the propriety of our rendering 
i the title in the words, The Thousand and One 
Humbugs. For, although the Eastern story- 
! tellers do not a])pear to have possessed any 
' word, or combination of parts of words, 
precisely answering to the modern English 
Humbug (which, indeed, they expressed by 
the figurative j)hra8e, A Camel made of sand), 
there is no doubt that they were conversant 
with so common a thing, a.nd further that 
the thing was expressly meant to be de- 
signated in tlie general title of the Arabic 
manuscript now before us. Dispensing with 
further explanation, we at once commtMice the 
I specimens we sliall occasionally present, of 
' this literary curiosity. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAirTER. 

Among the ancient Kings of Persia who 
extended their glorious conquests into the 
Indies, and far beyond the famous River 
Ganges, even to the limits of China, Tanisd- 
TAURUS (or Fleeced Bull) was incomparably 
the most renowned. Ho was so rich that 
he scorned to undertake the humblest Enter- 
prise without inaugurating it by onlering 
his Treasurers to throw several millions 
of pieces of gold into the dirt. Eor the same 
reason he attached no value to his foreign 
possessions, but merely used them as play- 
things for a little while, and then always 
threw them away or lost them. 

This wise Sultan, though blessed with in- 
numerable sources of happiness, was afflicted 
with one fruitful cause of discontent, lie 
had been married many scores of times, yet 
had never found a wife to suit him. Altliough 
he had raised to the dignity of Howsa Kurn- 
maun3*(or Peerless Chatterer), a great variety 
of beautiful creatures, not. only of the lineage 
of the high nobles of his court, but also 
selected from other classes of his subjects, 
the result had uniformly been the same. Tliey 
proved unfaithful, brazen, talkative, idle, 
extravagant, inefficient, and boastful. Thus 
it naturally happened that a Howsa Kuru- 
inauns very rarely died a natural deatli, 
but was generally cut short in some violent 
manner. 

At length, the young and lovely Reefawm 
(that is to say Light of Reason), the youngest 
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fairest of all the> mves, and to spare those words ? demaudad the Sultan, 

r whom be had looked with hope to recom- Repeat them ! Parmarstoon replied, To hear 
punse him for his many disappomtments, is to obey : 
made sa, bad a Howsa Kummauna as any of 

the rest. The unibrtianate Taxed taurue took siobt or tiie iGiroKAKT 3iaK and 

this so much to heart that he fell into a pro- the oenie. 

found melancholy, secluded himself from ob- Sire, on the barbarous confines of the 
servation, and for some time was so seWom kin^gdoiu of the Tartars, there dwelt an 
Boeii or heard of that many of his great officers ignorant man, who was obliged to make a 
of state supposed him to be dead. journey through the Great Desert of Desola- 

Shall I never, said the unhappy Monarch, tion ; which, as your Majesty knows, is some- 
beating his breast in his retirement in times a journey of upwards of three score 
the Pavilion of Failure, and giving vent and ten years. He bade ailieu to his mother 
to his tears, find a llowsa nLummauns, very early in the morning, and' departed 
who will be true to me ! He tlien quoted -without a guide, ragged, barefoot, and 
from the Poet, certain verses import- alone. He found the way surprisingly steep 
ing, Every Uowsa Kummauns has deceived and rugged, and beset by vile serpents aiul 
me, Every Howsa Kumiuauns is a Hum- strange unintelliaibl© creatures of horrible 
bug, I must slay the present Howsa Kum- shapes. It was likewise full of black bogs 
mauus as I have slain so many others, 1 am and pii^, into which he not only fell Iximself, 
brought to shame and mortification, 1 am but often had the misfortune to drag other 
despised by the world. After which his travellers whom he encountered, and who 
grief so overpowered him, tlxat he fainted got out no more, but were miserably stifled, 
away. Sire, on the fourteenlli day of the journey 

It happened that on recovering his senses of the ignorant man of the kingdom of the 
he heard the voice of the last-made Uowsa Tartars, he sat down to rest by the side of a 
Kummaung, in the Divan adjoining. Applying foul well (biding unable to find a better), and 
his ear to "the lattice, and finding that that there cracked lor a repast, as he best could, a 
shameless Princess w’^as vaunting her loyalty very hard nut, which was all he had about 
and virtue, and denying a host of facts — him. Tie threw' llio shell anywhere as he 
which she always did, all night — tin' Sultan stripped it off, and having made an end of his 
drew Ilia scimitar in a fury, resolved to put meal arose to wander on again, when Sud- 
an end to her existence. denly tlie air was darkened, lie beard a fright- 

But, the Grand Vizier Parmarstoou (or ful cry, and saw a monstrous Genie, of 
Twirling Weathercock), who was at that gigantic stature, who brandished a mighty 
moment watching his incensed master from scimetar in a hand of iron, advancing town 1 ds 
behind the silken curtains of the Pavilion of him. Rise, ignorant beast, said the mon'^tt‘r, 
Failure, buiTied forward and j)rostrated him- as he drew nigh, that T, Law, may kill thee 
self, t|;<embling, on the ground. This Vizier for having atlronted my ward. Alas, my 
had newly succeeded to Abaddeen (or the lord, returned the ignorant man, how can 1 
Addled), who had for liis misdoed'= been have affronted thy ward whom I never saw/ 
strangled -wdth a garter. He is invisible to thee, relumed the 

The breath of the slave, said the Vizier, because thou art a benighted barbarian ; but 
is in the hands of his Lord, but the Lion will if thou hadst ever learnt any good thing 
sometimes deign to listen to the croaking of thou wouldht have seen him plainly, and 
the frog. I swear to thee, Vizier, leplied wouhlst have respected him. Lord of my 
the Sultan, that I have borne too much life, pleaded the traveller, how could I lean* 
already and will bear no more. Thou aud where there were none to teach me, and liow 
the Howsa Kummauns are in one 6t(»ry, affront thy ward whom I have not the power 
and by tlic might of Allah and the beard to see ? I tell thee, returned the Genie, that 
of the Prophet, I have a mind to destroy ye with thy penaiciouB refuse thou host struck 
both ! my ward, Prince Socieetee, in the apple of 

When the Vizier heard the* Sultan thus the eye ; and because thou hast dpiie this, 1 
menace him with destruction, his heart will be thy ruiu. I maim and kill the like of 
drooped within him. But, being a brisk and thee by thousands every year, for no other 
ready man, though stricken in years, he crime. And shall I spare Kneel and 

mioted certain lines from the Poet, implying receive the blow, 

that the thunder-eloud often spares the leaf Your Majesty will believe (continued the 
or there would be no fruit, and touched the Grand Vizier) that the ignorant man of the 
ground with his forehead in token of sub- kingdom of the Tartars, gave himself up for 
mission. What wouldst thou say ? demanded lost when he heard those cruel words, Witlb 
tiie generous Prince, I give thee leave to out so much as repeating the formula of our 
speak. Thou art not unaccustomed to public faith — There is but one AUali, from him we 
peaking ; speak glibly ! Sire, returned the come, to him we must return, who shall 
Vizier, but for the dread of the might of my resist his will (for he was too ignorant even to 
Jjord, I would reply in the words adilressed have heard it), he bent his neck to receive the 
by the ignorant man to the Genie. And what fatal stroke. IXis head rolled off as he fiuibhed 
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Baying these words: Dread Law, if thou 
hadst taken half the pains to teach me to dis- 
cern thy ward that thou hast taken to avenge 
him, thou hadst been spared the great account 
to which I summon thee ! 

Taxedtaurns the Sultan Of Persia listened 
attentively to this recital on the part of his 
Grand Vizier, and when it was concluded 
said; with a threatening brow, Expound to 
me, O, nephew of a dog ! the points of resem- 
blance between the Tiger and the Nightin- 
gale, and what thy ignorant man of the 
accursed kingdom of the Tartars has to do 
with the false Hbwsa Kummauiis and the 
glib Vizier Parmarstoon? While speaking 
he again raised hia glittering sciiiietar. Let 
not my master sully the sole of his foot by 
crushing an Insect, returned the Vizier, kiss- 
ing the ground seven times, I meant but to 
offer up a petition from the dust, that the 
Light of the eyes of the Faithful would, before 
striking, deign to hear my daughter. What 
of tliy daughter 1 said the Sultan impatiently, 
and wliy should I hear thy daughter any 
more than the daughter of the dirtiest of the 
dustmen 1 Sire, n'turned the Vizier, I am 
dirtier than the dirtiest of the diustrnen in 
yonr Majesty’s sight, but my daughter is 
deeply read in tlie history of every Ilowsa 
Kummauns who has aspired to your Majesty’s 
favour during many years, and if your 
Majesty would condescend to hear some of 
the Legends she has to relate, they might — — 
What dost thou call thy daiigliter ? demanded 
the Sultan, interrupting. Hansardadade, re- 
jdied the Vizier. Go, said the Sultan, bring her 
liitlier. 1 spare thy life until thoushalt return, 

'J'he Grand Vizier Parmarstoon, on receiv- 
ing the injunction to bring his daughter Han- 
si rdadade into the royal presence, lost no 
time in repairing to lus palace which was but 
across the Sultan's gardens, and going straight 
to tlie women’s apartments, found JJansarda- 
dado surrounded by a number of old women 
who were all consulting her at once. In truth, 
this affable Princess was perpetually being 
referred to, by all manner of old women. 
Hastily causing her attendants, wlicn she 
lieard her father’s errand, to attire her in her 
finest dress which outB})arkled the sun ; and 
bidding her young sister, Brothartooii (or 
Chamber Candlestick), to make similar prepa- 
rations and accompany her ; the daughter of 
the Grand Vizier soon covered herself with a 
rich veil, and said to her father, with a low 
obeisance, Sir, I am ready to attend you, to my 
]jord, the Commander of the Faithful. 

The Grand Vizier, and his daughter lian- 
sardadade, and her young sister Brothartoon, 
protjeded by Mistaspeeka, a black mute, the 
Chief of the officers of the royal Seraglio, 
went across the Sultan’s gardens by the way 
the Vizier had come, and arriving at the 
Sultan’s palace, found that monarch on his 
throne surrounded by his principal counsellors 
and officers of state. They all four prostrated 


themselves at a distance^ and waited the Sul- 
j tan’s pleasure. That gracious prince was 
trouble in his mind wnen bo commanded 
the fair Hansai'dadade (who, on the whole, 
was very fair indeed), to approach, for he 
had sworn an oath in the Vizier’s alisence' 
from which he could not depart. Never- 
theless, as it must be kept, he proceeded 
to announce it before the assembly. Vizier, 
isaid he, thou hast brought thy daughter 
here, as possessing a large stock of Howsa 
Kummauns experience, in the hope of her 
relating something that may soften mo under 
my accumulated wrongs Know that I have 
solemnly sworn that if her stoides fail — as 
I believe they will — to mitigate ray wrath, 

, I will have her burned and her ashes cast to 
! the winds ! Also, I will strangle thee and the 
.present How«a Kummauns, and will take a 
new one every day and strangle her as soon as 
taken, until I find a good and true one, 
Parmarstoon replied, tp lieav is to obey. 

Hansardadade then a one stringed Into, 

and sang a lengthened^ iit in prose. lU pur- 
port was, 1 am the i^^lier of brilliant elo- 
quence, I am the chronicler of patriotism, 1 am 
j the pride of sages, and the joy of nations. The 
! continued salvation of the country is owing to 
j what 1 fireserve, and without it there wouhl be 
I no business done. Sweet are tjie voices of the 
crow and chough, and Persia never never 
never can have words enough. At the con- 
clusion of this delightful strain, the Sujfcan 
*and the whole divan were so faint with rup- 
ture that they remained in a comatose state 
for seven hours. 

j Would your Majesty, said Hansardadade, 

I when all were at length recovered, prefer 
; first to hear the story of the Wonderful 
I Camp, or the story of the Talkative Barber, 
i or the 'story of Scarli Tapa and the Forty 
Thieves ? I would have' thee commence, 
replied the Sultan, with the story of the Forty- 
Thieves. 

Hansardadade began, Sire, there was once a 
poor relation — when Brothartoon interposed. 
Dear sister, cried Brothartoon, it is now past 
I midnight, it will be shortly daybreak, and if 
yon arc not asleep, you ought to be. I pray you, 
dear sister, by all means to hold your tongue 
to-night, and if my Lord the Suliau will sillier 
you to live another day, you can talk to- 
morrow. The Saltan arose with a clouded 
face, but went out without giving any orders 
for ( he execution. 

SISTER ROSE, 

IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER IV. 

The head-gaoler of St. Lazare stood in 
the outer hall of the prison, two days after 
tiie arrest at Trudaine’s lodgings, smoking 
his morning pipe. Looking towards the 
i court-yard gate, he saw the wicket opened, 

! and a privileged man let in, whom he soon 
'recognised as the chief-agent of the second 
section of Secret Police. “Why friend Lo- 
I maque,” cried the gaoler, advoucing towards 
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the <jourt*^ykr4i ** Wlmt jbHnge ybii here this bot^l^ for fear of accidetots with the deaUi- 

list to-morrow.” 

^Pleassi^ef' this time/ I l^ave an ‘^Thirsty July weather, this, ^eh, citizen 
idle hotir; br two to sp^e for a walk. 1 said Lomaque, leading the heady^oler, and 
find passing the prison, and 1 can't patting the hunchback, in the friendliest 

resist calling in to see how niy friend manner, on the shouUlerl "Why, how you 
tlie head-gaoler is getting on.” Lomaque have gOt your batch huddled up together 
spoke in a surprisingly brisk and airy this, morning ! Shall I help you to shove 
maimer. His eyes were suffering under a them into marching order 1 My time is quite 
violent fit of weakness and winking ; but he at your disposal. Tliis is a holiday morning 
smiled^ notwithstanding, with an air of the with me ! ” 

most inveterate cheerfulness. Those old ene- ^^*^1 ha! what a jolly dog he is on 

mies of his, who always distrusted him most his holiday morning ! ” exclaimed the head- 
when his eyes were most affected, would gaoler, as Lomaque — apparently taking leave 
have eertaiidy disbelieved every word of of his natural character altogether, in the 
the friendly speech he had just made, and exhilai’atioii of an hour’s unexpected leisure 
would have assumed it as a matter of fact — ^l)egan pushing and pulling the prisoners 
that his visit to the head-gaoler had some into rank, with humorous luock ai)ologies, 
specially underhand business at the bottom at which, not the officials only, but many ot 
of it. the victims themselves— reckless victims of a 

“ How am I getting on ? ” said the gaoler, reckless tyranny — laughed heartily. Perae- 
shaking his head. f‘J[)verworked, friend — veringtotlielast in his practical jest, Lomaque 
overworked. No hours in our dejiart- contrived to get close to Trudaino for a 
ment. Even the fi«fltine is getting too slow minute, and to give him one significant look 
for us I ” it before he seized him by the shoulders, like 

“ Sent off your baten of prisoners for trial the rest. “Now, then, rearguard,’’ cried 
this morning 1 ” asked Lomaque, with an Lomaque, pushing Trudainc on. “ Close the 
appearance of perfect unconcern. line of march, and mind you keep step wJth, 

“No; they’re just going,” answered the your young woman, there. Pluck uj) 
other. "Come and’ have a look at them.” spirits, citoyenue 1 one gets used to everythill^ 
He spoke as if the prisoners were a collection in this world, oven to the guillotine ! ” 
of pictures on view, or a set of dresses just While he was speaking, and pushirng at the 
made up. Lomaque nodded his head, still same time, Trudaine felt a piece of paper slip 
with his air of happy holiday carelessness, quickly between his neck and his cravat. 
The gaoler led the way to an inner hall ; and, “Courage !” he whispcired,- pressing his sister’s 
pointing lazily with li is pipe-stem, said : "Our baud, as ho saw her shuddering under the 
morning batch, citizen, just ready for the assumed brutality of Lomaque’s joke, 
baking.” Surrounded by the guard of “ patriots,” the 

In one corner of the hall were huddled procession of prisoners moved slowly into the 
together more than thirty men and women, outer court-yard, on its way to the revolu- 
of all ranks and ages ; some staring round tionaiy tribunal, the hump-backed gaoler 
them, with looks of blank despair ; some bringing up the rear. Lomaque was about 
laughing and gossiping, recklessly. Near to follow at some little distance ; but the 
them lounged a guard of "Patriots,” head-gaoler hospitably expostulated. “Wliat 
smoking, spitting, aud swearing. Between a hurry you’re in ! ” said he. " Now that 
the patriots and the prisoners sat, on incorrigible drinker, my second in command, 
a ricketty stool, the second gaoler — a hump- has gone off with his batch, I don’t mind 
backed man, with an immense red inou- asking you to step in, and have a drop of 
stachio — finishing his breakfast of broad wine.” 

beans, wliich he scooped out of a basin with “Thank you,” answered Lomaque ; "but I 
his knife, and washed down with copious have rather a fancy for hearing the trial this • 
dr.aughts of wine from the bottle. Carelessly morning. Supjiose I come back afterwards i 
as Lomaque looked at the sliocking scene What time do you go to your .section ? At 
before him, his quick eyes contrived to take two o’clock, eh ? Good ! I shall try if 
note of every prisoner’s face, and to descry, can’t get hero soon after one.” Witli tht^ 
in a few minutes, -Trudaine and his sister words he nodiled and went out. The brillja^^ 
staiidiug together at the back of the group, sunlight in the court-yard made him w^ 
"Now then, .Apollo!” cried the head- faster than ever. Had iiny of his old enemies 
gaoler, addressing' his subordinate by a face- been with him, they would have whispered 
tious prison nickname, “don’t be all day within themselves— " If you mean to come 
starting that trumpery batch of 3murs! And back at all, citizen I.<omaque, it will not be 
harkye, friend, I have leave of absence, on soon after one ! ” 

business, at my section, this afternoon. So it On his way through the streets, the cliief- 
wlll l>e your duty to read the list for the agent met one or two police-office friends, who 
ffuillPtine, ' and chalk the prisoners* doors delayed his progress ; so that when he arrived 
before the cart comes to-morrow morning, at the revolutionary tribunal, the trials of 
’Ware the bottle, Apollb, to-day ; ’wai*o the the day were just about to begin. Tlie 
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principal article of furniture in the HaU of 
Justice was a long clumsy deal tabl& co- 
vered with green baize. At the head of this 
table sat the president and his court, with 
their hats on, backed by a' heterogeneous col- 
lection of patriots officially connected in 
various ways with the proceedings that were 
to take place. , Below the front of the table, 
a railed-off space, with a gallery beyond, was 
appropriated to the general public — mostly 
represented as to the gallery, on this occasion, 
by women, all sitting togother on forms, knit- 
ting, shirt-mending, and baby-1 inen-makiiig, as 
coolly as if they were at home. Parallel with 
the side of tlie table farthest from the great 
tloor of entrance, was a low platform, railed 
oft) on which the prisoners, surrounded by 
^heir guard, were now assembled, to await 
their trial. The sun shone in brightly from a 
high window, and a hum of ceaseless talUing 
pervaded the hall cheerfully, as Loinaqiie 
entered it. He was a privileged man here, 
as at the jirisoii ; and he made his way in by 
a private doo)-, so as to pass the prisoners’ 
])latl<n‘m, and to walk round it, before he got 
to a place behiml tlie president’s chair. 
Trudaine, standing with his sister on the 
outermost limits of the group, nodde<l sig- 
nilicantly as Lomaqiie looked up at liirn for 
an instant. He had contrived, on his way 
to the tribunal, to get an oppoitunity of 
reading the pajier which the chiel-agent had 
slipped into his cravat. It contained these 
lines: — “I have just discovered who the 
citizen and citoyeiine Dubois are. There is 
no chance for you but to confess everytliiug. 
J-ly that means you may inculpate a certain 
citizen holding authority, and may make it 
his 'iiterest, if he loves his own life, to save 
yours and your sister’s.” 

Arrived at the back of the president’s 
eliair, Ijomaque recognised his two trusty 
subordinates, Magloire and Picard, waiting 
among the assembled patriot-officials, to give 
their evidence. Beyontl them, leaning against 
the wall, addressed by no one, and sptuiking 
to no one, stood the superintendent Danville. 
Doubt and suspense were written in every 
line of his face ; the fretfulncss of an uneasy 
mind expressed itself in his slightest gestures 
— even in his manner of passing a liaud ker- 
chief, from time to time, over his face, on 
which the perspiration was gathering thick 
and fast already. 

“ Silence ! ” cried the usher of the court for 
the time being — a hoarse- voiced man in top- 
boots, with a huge sabre buckled to liis side, 
and a bludgeon in his hand, “^ilence for the 
citizen-president ! ” he reiterated, striking 
his bludgeon on the table. 

The president rose, and, proclaimed that 
the sitting for the day had begun ; then sat 
down again, Jhe momentary silence which 
followed was interrupted by a sudden confu- 
sion among the prisoners on the platform. 
Two of the guards sprang in among them. 
There was the thump ot a heavy fall— a 
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scream of terror from , some of the female 
prisoner— then another dead silence, broken 
toy one of the guards, Who walked across the 
hall with a bloody knife in his hand, and laid 
it on the table. “ Citizen-president,”, he sauJ, 
have to report that one of the prisoners has 
just stabbed himself.” There was a murmur- 
ing exclamation — Is that all 1 ” among the 
women-spectators, as they resumed their work. 
Suicide at the bar of Justice was no uncom- 
mon occurrence under the Reign of Teiror. 

‘‘Name?” asked 'the president, quietly 
taking up his pen, and opening a book.- 

“ MarLigii6,’^ answered the hump-backed 
gaoler, coming forward to the table. 

“ Description ? ” , 

‘‘Ex-royalist coach-maker to the tyrant 
Capet.” 

“ Accusation ? ” 

“ Conspiracy in prison.” 

The pre.sidcut nodiled, and entered in the 
book — “ Martigiic, coacliinaker. Accused of 
cons})irui^ in prison. Anticipated course of 
law by suicide. Action accepted as sufficient 
confession of guilt. Goods confiscated. 1st 
Thermidor, year two of the Rei>ublic.” 

“Silence ! ” cried the man witlx the bludgeon, 
as the president dropped a little sand on the 
entry, and signing to the gaoler that he might 
remove the dead body, closed the book. 

“ Any special cases this morning ?” resumed 
the president, looking round at the group 
behind hiiu. 

“ There is one,” said Loraaque, making his 
way to the back of the official chair. “ Will 
I it be convenient to you, citizen, to take the 
case of Louis Trudaine and Rose Danville 
first ? Two of my men are detained here as 
witnesses ; and their time is valuable to the 
Republic.” 

The president marked a list of names 
before liiin, and handed it to the crier or 
usher, placing the figures one and two against 
Louis Trudaine and Rose Danville. 

I While Loiuaquc was backing again to his 
former place behind the chair, Danville ap- 
I proached, and whispered to him — “ Tliero is 
[ a rumour that secret information has reaclmd 
‘you about the citizen and citoyenne Dubois. 
Is it true ? Do you know who they are 1 ” 

“ Yes,” answered Lomaque ; “ but I have 
superior orders to keep the information to 
myself, just at present.” 

The eagerness with which Danville put 
his question, and the disappointment he 
showed on getting no satisfactory answer to 
it, were of a nature to satisfy the observant 
chief-agent that his superintendent was really 
as ignorant as he aupeared to be on the 
subject of the man and woman Dubois. That 
one mykery, at any rate, was still, for Danville, 
a mystery uurevealed. 

“ Louis Trudaine ! Rose Danville !” shouted 
the crier, with another rap of his bludgeon. 

The two came forward, at the appeal, to the 
front railing of the platform. The first sight 
of her judges, the hrst shock, on confronting 
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the pliUeni of tlio imdience, seemed 

to overwhelm Bose. Shetitmed from deadly 
iMtle to orimsoB^ then to pale again, and hid 
her faee ost her brother's shoulder. How 
&iit, she heard his heart throbbing ! How 
, the teats filled her eyes; as ehe felt that hts 
fear all for her ! j 

^‘Kow ! ” said the president, writing down | 
their names. “D^ounced by whom T” j 

Magloire and Picard stepped' forwaid to 
the table. The first answered— “ By citizen- 
superintendent Danville.” 

The reply made a great stir and sensation 
among both prisoners and audience. 

Accused of what ? ’* pursued the president. 

“ The male prisoner, of conspiracy against 
the Bepublio ; the femdle prisoner, of criminal 
knowledge of the same.” 

Produce your proofs in answer to this 
order.” 

Picard and Magloire opened their minutes 
of evidence, and read to the president the 
same particulars wMch they had formerly 
read to Lomaqne, in the Secret Police office. 

“Good,” said the president, when they 
had done. “We need trouble ourselves with 
nothing more than the identifying of the 
citizen and citoyenne Dubois, which, of 
course, you are prepared for. Have you 
heard the evidence 1 ” he continued, turn- 
ing to the prisoners; while Picard and 
Magloire consulted together in whispers, 
looking perplexedly towards the chief-agent, 
who stood silent behind them. “ Have you 
heard the evidence, prisoners ?. Do you wish 
to say anything 1 u you do, remember that 
the time of this tribunal is precious, and that 
you will not be auflered to waste it.” 

“ I demand permission to speak, for myself 
and for my sister,” answered Trudaine. “ My 
object is to save the time of the tribunal by 
making a confession.” 

The faint whispering, audible among the 
. women spectators, a moment before, ceased 
instantaneously as he pronounced the word 
conlession. In the breathless silence, his low, 
quiet tones penetrated to the remotest cor- 
iie;:-8 of the hall ; while, suppressing exter- 
nally all evidences of the death-agony of hope 
within liim, he continued his address in these 
words : — 

“ I confess my secret visits to the house in 
the Rue de C16ry. I confess that the per- 
sons whom 1 went to see are the persons 

r in ted at in the evidence. And, ^stly, 
confess that my Object in communicating 
with them as I did was to supply them with 
the means of leavii]^ France. If 1 had acted 
firom political motives, to the political pre- 
judice of the existing government, 1 admit 
that 1 should be guilty of that conspiracy 
s^gaiiist the Republic with which I am 
qhaiged. But no political purpose animated, 
no political necessity urged me, in perform- 
ing the action which has brought me to the 
bi^ of tills tribunaL The persons whom J 
aided in leaving Finance were without political 


infiuence, 'or political connections. 1 acted 
solely from private motives of humanity to- 
wards them and towards others-^motives 
which a good republican may feel, and yet 
not turn traitor to the welfare of his 
country.” 

^ “Are yon ready to inform the courts next, 
who the man and woman Dubois really are 9 ” 
inquired the president, impatiently. 

“ I am ready,” answered Trudaine. “ But 
first 1 desire to say one woi^d in reference to 
my sister, charged here at the bar with me.” 
His voice grew less steady ; and, for the first 
time, bis colour began to change, as Rose 
lifted her face from his shoulder, and looked 
up at him eagerly, “ I implore the tribunal to 
consider my sister as innocent of all active 
pai'ticipation in what is charged against mq 
as a crime — ” he went on. “Having sjwkcn 
with cendour about myself^ I have some claim 
to be believed when 1 speak of her ; when I 
assert that she neither did help me nor could 
help me. If there be blame, it is mine only ; 
if punishment, it is I alone wlio should 
sufier.” 

He stopped suddenly and grew confused. 
It was easy to guard himself from the peril of 
looking at Rose, but he could not escape the 
hard trial to his self-possession of hearing her^'' 
if she spoke. Just as he ])ronouuced the last 
sentence, she raised her face again from liis 
shoulder, and eagerly whispered to him : 

“ No, no, Louis ! Not that sacrifice, after 
all the othera — not that, tliough you should 
force me into speaking to them mysell ! ” 

She abruptly quitteii her hold of him, and 
fronted the whole court in an instant. Tlie 
railing in front of her shook with the quiver- 
, ing of lier arms and hands as she held by it 
j to support herself ! Her hair lay tangled on 
her shoulders ; her face had as>sumed a strange 
I fixedness ; her gentle blue eyes, so soft and 
tender at all other times, were lit up wildly. 
A low hum of murmured curiosity and admi- 
ration broke from the women of the audience. 
Some rose eagerly from the benches, others 
cried, 

“ Listen, listen ! she is going to speak ! ” 

She did speak. Silvery and pure the sweet 
voic^e, sweeter than ever in sadness, stole its 
way through the gross sounds— -through the 
coarse humming and the hissing whispers. 

“J\'ly lord the president” — began the 
poor girl, firmly. Her next words were 
drowned in a volley of hisses from the 
women. 

“Ah! aristocrat, aristocrat I None of 
yonr accursed titles here ! ” was their shrill 
cry at her. She fronted that cry, she fronted 
the fierce gestures which accompanied it, with 
the steady light still in her eyes, with the 
strange rigidity still fastened on her face. She 
would have spoken again, threpagh the uproar 
and execration, but her brother’s voice over- 
powered her. 

“ Citizen presideni^” he cried, “ I have not 
concluded. I demand leave to complete my 
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confession. I implore the tribunal to iisttaeh 
no importance to wbat m j sister says. ' The 
trouble and teiiw of this day have shaken 
liei* intell^ts. She is not responsible for her 
words — 1 assert it solemnly, in the face of the 
whole court ! ” 

The hlood flew up into his white face as he 
made the asseveration. Even at that supreme 
moment the great heart of the man reproached 
him for yielding himself to a deception, 
though the motive of it was to save his sister's 
life. 

Let her speak ! let her speak ! ” exdaimed 
the women, as Rose, witliout moving, without 
looking at her brother, without seeming even 
to have heard what he said, made a second 
attempt to address her judges, in spite of 
/Tnidaine’s interposition. 

‘'Silence!” shouted the man with the 
bhitlgeon. “ Silence, you women I the citizen- 
presivlent is going to speak.’* 

“ 'J'he prisoner, Trudaine, has the ear of the 
court,” said the president ; “and may con- 
tin lu* his confession. If the female ju-isoner 
wishes to speak, she may bo heard afterwards. 
J enjmii both the accused persons to make 
sliort work of it witli tlieir addresses to me, 
(jr they will make their case worse instead of 
better. I command silence among the audi- 
ence ; and if 1 am not obeyed, I will clear the 
hall. Now, prisom^r Trudaine, 1 invite you 
to ju'oceed. No more aViout yonr sister ; let 
h«‘r speak for herself. Your business and 
()in*s is with the man and woman Dubois 
now. Are you, or are you not, ready to tell 
the court who they are i ” 

“ 1 lepeat that 1 am ready,” answered Tm- 
<laine. “The citizen Dubois is a servant. 
T!i(*. woman Dubois is the mother of the 
mail who denounces me — superintendent 
Danville.” 

A low, murmuring, rushing sound of hun- 
dreds of exclaiming voices, all speaking, half- 
suppressedly, at the same moment, followed 
the delivery of the answei\ No oflicer of the 
court attempted to control the outburst of 
astonishment. The infection of it spread to 
the persons on the platform, to the crier 
himself, to the judges of the tribunal, loung- 
ing, but the moment before, so carelessly silent 
in their chairs. When the noise was at 
length <)uell6d, it was subdued in the most 
instantaneous manner by one mau, who 
shouted from the throng behind the presi- 
dent’s chair, 

“ Clear the way there I Superintendent 
Danville is taken ill I ” • 

A vehement whispering and contending of 
many voices interrupting each other, followed; 
then a swaying among the assembly of official 
people,; then a great stillness ; then the sud- 
den appearance of Danville, alone, at the 
table. The Iqpk of him, as he turned his 
ghastly face towards the audience, silenced 
and steadied them in an instant, just as they 
were on the point of falling into fresh oon- 
fosion. . Everyone stretched forward eagerly 


to hear what he would say. His lips moved t 
but the few words that fell from &em were 
inaudible, except to the persons who hap- 
pened to be close by him. Having spoken, 
he left the table supported by a police-agent, 
who was seen to 4oad him towards the private 
door of the court, and, consequently, also 
towards the prisoner’s platform. He stopped, 
however, haif-way,’ quickly turned his face 
from the prisoneiu, and pointing towards the 
public door at the opposite aide of tlie hall, 
cAused himself to be led out into the air by 
that direction. When lie had gone, the pre- 
sident, addressing himself, partly to Trudaine 
and nartly'to the audience, said,—* 

“The citizen-superintendent Danville has 
been overcome by the heat in the court. He 
has retired (by my desire, under the care of 
a police-agent) to recover in the open air ; 
pledging himself to me to come back and 
throw a new light on the extraordinary and 
suspicious statement which the prisoner has 
just made. Until the retum of citizen Dan- 
ville, 1 order the accused, Tmdaiiie, to sus- 
pend any furtlier acknowledgement of com- 
plicity which he may have to address to mo. 
This matter must be cleared, up before other 
matters arc entered on. Meanwhile, in order 
that the time of the tribunal may not lie 
wasted, I autlHuiso the female prisoner to 
take this op])ortunity of making any state- 
ment concerning herself which -she may wish 
to addve.'^s to l,he judges.” 

“ SSilence him ! ” “ Hemove him out oi 
court ! ” “ Uag him ’ “(luillotine him 1 ” 

These cries rose from the audience the 
moment the president had done speaking. 
They were all directed at Tnulaine, who had 
made a last desperate effort to pei’suade his 
sister to keep silence, and had been detected 
in the attempt by the spectators. 

“ If the prisoner speaks another word to 
his sisler, remove him,” said the president, 
addressing the guard round the platform. 

“ Goc/d ! we siiall hoar her at last. Silence ! 
silence ! ” exclaimed the women, settling 
tliemselves comfortably on their benches, anil 
preparing to resume their work. 

“Rose Danville, the court is waiting to 
hear you,” said the president, cro-ssing his 
legs, and leaning back luxuriously in his large 
arm-chair. ♦ 

Amid all the noise and conflision of the last 
few minutes. Rose had stood ever in the same 
attitude, with that strangely fixed expression 
never altering on her face but once. When 
her husband made his way to the side of the 
table, and stood there prominently alone, her 
lips trembled a little, and a fkint shade of 
colour passed swiftly over her cheeks. Even 
that slight change had vanished now — she 
was paler, stiller, more widely altered from 
her former self than ever, as she faced the 
president, arid said these words r*— 

“I wish to follow my brother’s example, 
an4 make my confession, as he has made his. 

1 would rather he had spoken for me ; but 
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be is too generotis to say any wolds except 
such as he thinhs may save me from shariijg 
his punishment. I refuse to be saveil, unless 
he is saved with me. Where be goes when 
l\e leaves this place, I will go ; what he suffers, 
I will suffer ; if he is to die, I believe God 
will grant me the strength to die resignedly 
with him I This is what I now wish to say, 
,as to my share in the offence charged against 
my brother ‘Some time ago, he told me, one 
day, that ‘he liad seen my husband’s mother 
in Paris, disguised as a poor wonmn ; that he 
bad spoken to her, and forced her tol acknow- 
ledge herself. TJp to this time we bad all felt 
certain that she had left Fiance, because 
she held old-fashioned opinions, which it is 
dangerous for people to liold now ; had 
left France, before we came to Paris. She 
told my brother that she had indeed gone 
(with an old tried servant of the family to 
help and protect lier) as far as Marseilles ; | 
' and that, finding unforeseen difHculty there in 
gelling farther, she had taken it as a warning 
from Providence not to desert her son, of 
whom she was very passionately fond, and from 
wliom she had been most unwilling to depart. 
Instead of waiting in exile for quieter times, 
she determined to go and hide lierself in 
Paris, knowing her son was going tliere too. 
She assumed the name of her old and faithful 
servant, who declined to the last to leave her 
unprotected j and she proposed to live in the 
striclest secrecy and retirement, watching, un- 
known, the career of her son, and ready at a 
moment’s notice to disclose herself to him, 
wlieii the settlenientr of public allViirs might 
reunite her safely to her beloved child. My 
brotlier thought this plan full of danger both 
for herself, for her son, and for the honest old 
man who was risking his head lor las mis- 
tress’s sake. I thouulit so too ; and in an 
evil hour, I said to lx)uis, ‘Will you try, in 
secret, to get my husband’s mother away, and 
see that her faithful servant makes her really 
leave France this time ? ’ I wrongly* asked 
my brother to do this for a selfish reason of 
my' own — a reason connected with niy married 
lile, which has not been a happy one. .1 had 
not succeeded in gaining my husband’s alfec- 
tion, and was not treated kindly by him. IVI y 
broUieiVwho has always loved me far more 
deai’ly, I am afraid, than 1 have ever deserved, 
my lirother increased his kindness to me, see- 
ing me treated unkindly by my husband. This 
made ill blood between them. My thought, 
wiieu 1 asked my brflther to do for me what 
I have said, was, tbiit if we two, in secret, 
sav^d my husband’s mother, without danger 
to him, from imperilling herself and her son, 
we should, when the time came for speaking 
of what we had done, appear to my husband 
in a ue\^ and better light. I should have 
ohown how well I deserved his love, and 
Louis would have shown how well he deserved 
his brother-in-law’s gratitude ; aud so, we 
should have made home happy at last, aud uU 
three have lived together affectionately. Tliis 


was my though^ ; and when I told it to my 
brother, and asked him if there would be 
much risk, out of his kindness aud indulgence 
towards me, he said ♦ No ! * IJe had so used 
me to accept sacrifices for my happiness, that 
I let him endanger himself to help me in my 
little household plan. I repent this bitterly 
now ; I ask his pardon with my whole heart. 

If he is acquitted, I will try to show myself 
worthier of his love. If he is found guilty, I 
too will go to the scaffold, and die with my 
brother, wl\o risked his life for my sake.” 

She ceased as quietly as she had begun ; 
and turned once more to lier brother. As 
she looked away from the court, and looked 
at him, a few tears came into her eyes, and 
something of the old softness of form aud 
gentleness of expression seemed to return to , 
her face. He let her take his haiul ; but he * 
seemed puiposoly to avoid meeting the anxious 
gaze she fixed on him. His head sunk on his 
brejist ; he drew his breath heavily ; his 
counteiiaiiee darkened and grew distorted as 
if he were suffering some sharp pang of phy- 
sical pain. He bent down a little ; and, lean- 
ing his elbow on the rail before him, covered 
his face with his hand ; and so qucllc'd the 
rising agony, so forced back tlie scalding 
tears to his heart. The audience luid heard 
Kose in silence ; and they preserved the same 
tranquillity when slie had done. This was a 
rare tribute to a prisoner from the peoph' of 
the Ileigu of Terror. 

The president looked round fij^ liis col- 
leagues, and shook his head 8Lis])i(4ously. 

“This stalemont of the female prisouerV 
complicates the matter very seriously,” said 
ho. “Is there any))()dy in court,” he added, 
looking at the persons behind his chair, “who 
knows where the mother of suj)erintendent 
Danville and the servant arc now ? ” 

Loinaqne came forward at the appeal, and 
placed himself by the table. 

“Why, citizen agent,” continued the pre- 
sident, looking hai\i at him, “ are you over- 
come with the heat too 1 ” 

“The lit seemed to take him, citizen pre- 
sident, when the female prisoner had made an 
end of her statement,” explained Magloire, 
pressing forward olliciously. 

Lomaque gave his subordinate a look which 
sent the man back directly to the shelter of 
the ofl&cial group ; then said, in lower tones 
than were customary with him, j 

“I have received information relative toJ 
the mother of Buperiiiteudeut Danville arl4/ 
the servant, and am ready to answer any 
questions that may be put to me.” 

“ Where are they now ? ” asked the 
President. 

“ She and the servant are known to have 
crossed the frontier, and are supposed to be on 
their way to Cologne. But since tliey have 
entered Germany, their whereabouts is ncoes- 
sai-ily a matt-er of uncertainty to the re^ ub- 
lican autliorities.” 

“ Have you any information relative to the 
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conduct of the old servanl \^hil0 he was in 
Paris r* 

“ I have infonnaLion enough to prove that 
ho was not an ohject for political suspicion. 
He seems to have been simjdy animated by 
servile zeal for the woman’s interests ; to have 
])erforined for her all the menial offices of a 
servant in private ; and to have misled the 
neighbours by affected equality with her in 
public.” 

“Have you any reason to believe tliat 
Siiporiutendent Danville was privy to his 
mother's first attempt at escaping from 
France ? ” 

“ 1 infer it from what the female prisoner 
has said, and for other reasons which it would 
be irregular to detail before the tribunal. 
The proofs can no doubt be obtained, if 1 am 
allowed time to communicate with the autho- 
rities at Lyons and Marseilles.” 

At this moment Danville re-entered the 
C(iurt, and, advancing to the table, placed 
iiLui^elf close by the chief-agent’s side. They 
looked each other steadily in the face for 
an instant. 

“He has recovered from the shock of 
Trudaiue’s answer,” thought Lomaque, re- 
tiring. “ His hand trembles ; his face is pale ; 
but 1 can see regaiiied*scll-j)OSsession in his 
eye ; and 1 dread the coiisequeiices already.” 

“(htizen prc.sideut,” began Danville, “I 
demand to know if anything has transpired 
i.Hecting my honour and patriotism in my 
absence t ” 

lie spoke ajiparently with tlie most perfect 
calmness ; but he looked nolKuly in the face. 
His eyes were lixed .steadily on the green 
baize of the table beneath him. 

I’he female ju’isoner has made a statement, 
refeiring princijially to herself and her 
bn-tlier,’’ answered the president; “biitin- 
eideiilally mentioning a previous attempt on 
\<»ur mother’s jiart to break existing laws by 
emigrating fi'om France. 'Phis portion of the 
eoiilession eon tains in it some elements of 
suspieiou which seriously affect you ” — 

They shall be suspicions no longer — ^ai 
luy own peril, I will change them to cer- 
tainties ! ” exclaimed Danville, extending his 
arm theatrically, and looking up for the first 
time. “ Citizen president, I avow it with the 
tearless frankness of a good patriot ; I was 
privy to my mother’s first attempt at escaping 
froin France.” 

Hisses and cries of execration followed this 
confession. He winced under them at first ; 
but recovered his sclf-possessiou before silence 
was restored. 

“Citizens, you have heard the confession of 
my fault,” he resumed, turrdng with desperate 
assurance towards the audience ; “ now hear 
the atonement X have made for it at the altar 
of my country.” 

He waited the end of that sentence, until 
tile secretary to the tribunal had done writ- 
ing it down in the report-book of the court. 
Transcribe faithfully to the letter ! ” cried 


Danville, pointing solemnly to tlie open page 
of the volume. “ i^ife and deatll hang on uiy 
words*” 

The secretary took a fresh dip of ink, and 
nodiled to show that he was ready. Danville 
went on : 

“Li these times of glory and trial for 
France,” he proceeded, pitching his voice to a 
tone of deep emotion, “wliat are all good 
citizens most sacredly bound to do ? To im- 
molate their dearest private affections and 
interests before their public duties ! On the 
first attempt of my mother to violate the 
daws against emigi*ation, by escaping from 
France, 1 iailed in making the heroic sacri- 
fice which inexorable patriotism demanded of 
me. My situation was more terrible than the 1 
situation of Brutus sitting in judgment on liis I 
own sons. I had not the Roman fortitude to 
rise equal to it. I erred, citizens, erred as 
Coriolaiius did, when his august mother 
pleaded with him for the safety of Rome ! 
For tliab error I deserved to be purged out of 
the republican community ; but 1 escaped 
my merited punishment, — nay, I even rose to 
ilie honour of holding an olhee under the I 
government. Time passed; and again my |l 
mother attempted an escape from France. ‘I 
Again, inevitable fate brouglit my civic virtue ! 
to the test. How did I meet this second , 
supremest trial ? By an atonement for past | 
weakness, terrible as the trial itself I Citizen.s, 
you will bhudder ; but you will ai)pl.*iud 
■wliile you tj*emble. Citizens, look ! and ! 
while you look, remember well the evidence 
given at the opening of this case. Yonder 
stands the enemy of his country, who m- ' 
trigued to help my mother to escape ; here 
stands the patriot son, whose voice was the 
first, the only voice, to denounce him for the 
crime ! ” As he spoke, he pointed to Triulaine, ' 
then struck him.self on the breast, then foldeil . 
Ins arms, and looked sternly at the benclies 
occuj)ied by the spectators. 

“ Do you assert,” exclaimed the president, 
“that at the time when you denounced Trii- 
daine, you knew him to be intriguing to aid I 
your mother’s escape 1 ” - I 

“ I assert it,” answered Danville. ' 

The peh which the president held, dropped 
from his hand at that reply ; his colleagues 
started and looked at each other in blank 
silence. 

A murmur of “Monster ! monster!” began 
with the prisoners on the platform, and 
spread instantly to the audience, who echoed 
and echoed it again ; the fiercest woman- 
re[)ublican on the benches joined cause at iivst 
with the haughtiest woimux-aristoerat .on the 
platform. Even in that sphere of dire.st 
discords, in that age of sharpest enmities, 
the one touch of nature preserved its old eter- 
nal virtue; and roused the mother-instinct 
which makes the whole world kin ! 

Of the few persons in the court, who at 
once foresaw the effect of Danville’s answer 
on the proceedings of the tribunal, Lomaque 
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saved that villai^^s hoad leaves them without 
the shadow of a l^epe. No need to stop for 
the senteaae-^Dativiiie's infamous pieseuoe^ 
of mind haa given them up to the giuilotine I** 
'IVonouneing these words, Im went out hur- 
riedly fey a door near tlie piutform, which led 
to the ^isoners* waiting-room. 

Bdirs head sank Again on her ferother^s 
^rantdbar. She shudderHi, and leaned back 
.fidutly on the arm which he extended to 
aumort her. One of the female prisoners 
tmd to help Trudaiue m speaking coi^ingly 
to her; but the conHummatloii of her hus- 
band's perfidy seemed to have paralysed her 
at heart. She murmured once in her Uvother's 
ear, Louis ! 1 am reaigiie<l to die — nothing 
but death is left for me after the degradation 
of having loved that man.” She said tiiose 
words and closed her eyes wearily, and spoke 
no mors. 

^ One other question, and you may retire,” 
resumed the president, addressing Danville. 
“Were you cognisant of your wile’s connection 
with her brother’s conspiracy 2” 

Danville reflocted tor a moment, remem- 
bered that theie were witueHsek in court who 
could speak to iiis language and behaviour on 
the evening ot his wife’s at rest, and resolved 
this time to tell the truth. 

‘‘I was not aware of it,” lie answered. 

*' Testimony in my favour can be called which 
will prove that when my wite’s complicity 
was discovered I was absent from Paris.” 

Heartlessly self possessed as ho was, the 
public reception ot his last reply had shaken 
his nerve. He now spoke in low tones, 
turning his back on the sjiectalors, and tixiug 
his eyes again on the green baize of the table 
at wliich he stood. 

“Prisoners! have you any objection to 
make, any evidence to call, invalidating the 
statement by which citisen Danville has 
cleared himself of suspicion 1” inquired the 
president. 

“ He has cleared himself by the most ex- 
ecrable of all falsehoods,” answered Tinidaine. 
“ If his mother could be traced and brought 
hero, her testimony would prove it.” 

“ Cau you produce any other evidence in 
support of yemr allegation 1” asked the presi- 
dent. 

" I cannot.” 

*^Oitizen-BUpeniitendent Danville, you are 
at liberty to retire. Your statement will be 
laid before the authority to whom you are 
^officially responsible. Either you merit a 
civic crown for more than Boman virtue, 
OF*—” Having got thua far, the president 
stopped abruptly, as if unwilling to commit 
Mm^lf too soon to an opinion, apd« merely 
vfepeated,— You may retire.” 

Danvi^uo felt the court immediately, going 


sentence!” was the general vmisper now. 
^ Hush, hush^the sentenee 1 ” 

After a oguenllatioh of a few minutes witli 
the persons behind him, the fHresideut rose, 
and spoke the momentous words Ixmis 
Tnidaine and Bose Danville, the rOvolntionary 
tribunal, having heard tl^ charge against 
you, and having weighed the value of what 
you have said m answer to it, decides that 
you are both guilty, and condemns you to th^ 
penalty ot death 

Having delivered tlie sentence in tliosi' 
terms, he sat down again, and placed a mark 
against the two tirst-condemned naiiies outvie 
list of priBOuers. immediately aiterwatds. 
the next cose was called oti, and the curiosii} 
of the audience was stimulated by a ne\\ 
trial. 

CllArTER 

The waiting-room of the revolutionav} 
tribunal was a grim, bare place, with a diilv 
stone floor, slid btqches running round t}»f 
walls. The windows were high and baircd , 
and at the outer door, leading into the stre* i, 
two sentinels kept watch. On entering this 
comfortless retreat from the (‘ourt, IjotnaqiK* 
iouud it peril ctly #m ply. Solitude wa's just 
then welcome to him. lie remained in the 
waiting-room, walking slowly Irom end to 
eml over the filthy pavement, talking eageily 
and incessaully to hiniseil. 

Alter auhile, the door eommuiiicati ug with 
the tribunal opened, and the hmiqe bri ckt d 
gaoler made his appearauci*, leading in Tru- 
daine and Rose. 

“You will have to wait here,” said the 
little mail, “ till the rest of them liave been 
tried and sentenced ; and then you' will all go 
back to prison in a lunij>. ilii, citizen ! ’ ho 
continued, observing Lomaqne at the otlfPi 
end of the hall, and bustling n]) lo bun. 
“ Here still, eh 2 If you wore going to stop 
much longer, I should ask a favour of you.” 

“ 1 am in no hurry,” said Lotnaque, with a 
glance at the two prisoners. 

“ Good 1 ” cried the hunchback, drawing 
his hand across his mouth ; “ I am parched 
with thirst, and dying to moisten my throat 
at the wine-shop over the way. Just mind 
^at man and woman while I’m gone, will 
you 2 It’s the mei’est form^here’s a miard 
outside, the windows are barred, the tiibnnal 
is within hail. Do you mind obliging me ?” 

“ On the contrary, I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity.” 

That’s a good fellow— and, remember, if I 
am asked for, you must say 1 was obliged to 
quit the court ior a few minutes, and left you 
in charge.” 

'With these words, the hump-backed gaoler 
3W oflT to the wine-shop* 




He Ikad scarcely diflRpf»eared h^n 
daiiie crossed tl»e roomi, and cauglit jLiomaque 
by the arm. 1 

^ Save her,” he whispered ; “ there is an 
opportanity— ^ve her ! ” His face was fltished 
— his eyes wandered— ^his breath on the chief- 
a) 2 ;ent’s cheek, while he spoke, felt scorcliitig I 
hot. *‘Save her!” he repeated, shaking 
Lomaqne by the arm, and dragging, him 
towards the door. " Remember ail you owe 
to my lather — reineml»er our talk on that 
bench by the river — remember what you said 
to me yourself on the night of the aivest — 
don’t wait to think — save her, and leave me 
without a word ! If 1 die alone, I can die as 
a man should — if she goes to the scailold by 
my side, my heart will fail me — I shall die 
the death of a coward I 1 have lived for her 
iife — let me die for it, and I die happy I” 

He tntd to say more, but the violence of 
his agitation foihade it. He could only shake 
the arm he held again and again, and point to 
the bench on which Rose sat — hei head sunk 
on lier bosom, lier hands crossed listlessly on 
hei hip. 

“ There are two armed sentinels outside — 
tlic windows are barred — you arc without 
wcapons—aiid even it j|pu hinl them, riicie is 
a guard-house within Kail on one side of you, 
ami the tribunal on the other, fclscajio from 
tins room ih impossible,” answered Loiiiaque. 

“impobsilde ! ’ ropf tied the other furiously. 
“You traitor! you coward! can you look at 
hei Hitting there lielpless —her very life ebbing 
asva} alread} with ever} minute that passes — 
and tell mo coolly that escape is impossible?” 

In the licnzy of his griet and despair, he 
litU«l his disengaged hand threateningly 
while he .spoke. Lomaqne cought him by the 
■wi.st, and drew him towards a Avindnw open 
at ilie top. 

‘‘ You are not in your right senses,” said 
the chief-agtnt fiimly ; anxiety and appre- 
li elision on your sifc.ter’s account have shaken 
your mind. Trv to oom|)ose youisell, and 
listen to me. J have something imiiortant to 
aay — ” (Trudainc looked at liim incredu- 
lously.) ‘‘Important,” continued Lomaque, 
“as affeeting your sister’s interests at this 
terrible crisis.” 

That last appeal had an instantaneous 
effect Trudaine’s outstretched hand dropped 
to his side, and a sudden change passed over 
his expression. 

“Give me a moment,” he said faintly; and, 
turning away, leaned against the wall, and 
pressed his burning forehead on the chill, 
damp stone. He did not raise his head again 
till he had mastered himself, and could say 
quietly, “ Speak — I am fit to hear you, and 
sufficiently in my senses to ask your forgive- 
ness for what I said just now.” 

“When I left the tribunal and entered 
this room,” Lomaque began, in a whisper; 
“there was no thought in my mind that 
could be turned to good account, either for 
your sister or for you. I was fit for nothing 


bmt id depbre the fadm of the con^ion 
whidi l^^me to St. Lassd^re to suggest to 
as your best plan of defence. Since then, «n 
idea has stmek me, which may be useful — aa 
Hea s6 desperate, so uncertain — involving n 
proposal so absolutely dependent, as to its 
eueeessfal execution, on the merest chance^ 
that 1 refiise to confide it to you except on 
one condition.” 

“ Mention the condition ! I submit to it 
beforehand.” 

“Give me your vrord of honour that you 
will not mention what 1 am about to say to 
your sister until I grant you perraibsion, to 
speak. Promise me that when you sec her 
shrinking belore the terrors of death to-night, 
you will have self-restraint enough to abstain 
from breathing a word of hope to her. I ask 
this, because there are ten — twenty — fifty 
chances to one that there is no hope,” 

“1 have no choice but to promise, answered 
Trudaine. 

Lomaque jiroduced his (locket-book and 
' pencil before ho spoke again. 

“ I will enter into particulars as soon as I 
have asked a strange question of you,” he 
said. “ You have been a great experimenter 
in chemistry in your time— is your mind ealm 
enough Qt such a trying momen'’ as this to 
answer a question whicii is coniieeted with 
chemistry in a very humble way ? You seem 
astonished. Let me put the question at once. 
Js there any liquid, or powder, or combi- 
iiatron of mon‘ than one ingredient known, 
which will remove writing from paper, and 
leave no stain behind ?” 

“ Certainly ! But is that all the question ? 
Is there no greater difficulty — ?” 

“None. Write the prescription, whatever 
it may be, on that leaf,” said the other, giving 
him the pocket-book. “Write it down, with 
)»lam directions for use.” Trudaine obeyed. 
“Tins is the first step,” continued Lomaque, 
putting the book m hia pocket, “towards the 
aceoTii]»liHhment of my purpose— my uncertain 
purpose, remember ! Now listen ; 1 am going 
to put my own head in danger fur the ohaiico 
of saving youi ’s and your sister’s by tampering 
with the death-list. Don’t interrupt me ! If 
I can save one, 1 can save the other. Not a 
word about gratitude ! Wait till you know 
the extent of your obligation. I tell you 
plainly, at tire outset, there is a motive of 
despair, as well as a motive of pity, at the 
bottom of the action in which I am now about 
to engage. Silence ! I insist on it. Our time 
is shoit • it is for me to speak, and for you to 
listen. The president of the tribunal has put 
the death-mark against your names on the 
prison list of to-day. That list, when the 
trials axe over, and it is marked to the end, 
will be called in this room before you are 
taken to St. Lazare. It will then be sent to 
Robespierre, who will keep it, having a cop> 
made of it the moment it i sdelivered, for cir- 
culation among his colleagues — St. Just, and 
the rest. It is my business to make a duplicate 
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t5<ipy in the first instanee* The dupli- 
' will oe compared fith the original, and 
. Pl^ibly witii the copy too, either by Robes- 
. piei-re nihxself, or by «ome one in whom he 
con plao^ implicit trust, and wUl then be sent 
‘ to St. Lasare without passing through my 
hands d^ain. It will ^be read in public the 
n^oment it is received, at the grating of the 
"'prison, and will afterwards be kept by the 
l^oler, who will refer to it as he goes round 
-in the evening with a piece of chalk, to mark 
the cell doors of the pri 80 uei *8 destined for 
the guillotine to-mon*ow. That duty happens, 
to-day, to fall to the hunchback whom you 
saw speaking to me. lie is a confirmed 
drinker, and I mean to tempt him with such 
wine as he rarely tastes. If — after the reading 
of the list in public, and befoi e the marking 
of the cell doors — I can get him |b sit down 
to the bottle, I will answer for making him 
drunk, for getting the list out of his pocket, 
and for wiping your names out of it with the 
prescription you have just written for me. I 
shall write all the names, one under another, 
just irregularly enough in my duplicate to 
prevent uie interval left by the erasure from 
being easily observed. If I succeed in this, 
your door will not be marked, and your names 
will not be called to-morrow morning when 
the tumbrils come for the guillotine. In the 
present confusion of prisoners pouring in 
every day for trial, and prisoners pouring out 
every day for execution, you will have the 
best possible ohauce of security against awk- 
ward enquiries, if you play your cards 
properly, for a good fortnight or ten days at 
least. In that time — ** 

Well ! well !” cried Trudaine eagerly. 

Lomaque looked towards the tribunal door, 
and lowered his voice to a fainter whisper 
before he continued ; ** In that time, Robes^ 
pierre's own head may fall into the sack ! 
France is beginning to sicken under the 
Ileign of Terror. Frenchmen of the Mode- 
rate faction, who have lain liiddeii for months 
in cellars and lofts, are beginning to steal 
out and deliberate by twos and threes together, 
under cover of the night. Robespierre has 
not ventured for weeks past to face the Con- 
vention committee. He only speaks among 
his own friends at the Jacobins. There are 
rumours of a terrible discovery made by 
Carnot, of a desperate resolution taken by 
Tallicn. Men watching behind the scenes, see 
that the last days of the Terror are at hand. 
If Robespierre is beaten in the approaching 
Btruggle, you are saved — for the new reign 
must be a Reign of Mercy. If he conquers, I 
have only put off the date of your death and 
your sister's, and have laid my own neck 
under the axe. Those are your chances — 
this is all I tan do." 

He paused, and Trudaine again endea- 
voured to speak such words as might show 
that he was not uiiwoii;hy of the deadly risk 
which Lomaque was prepared to encounter. 
' But bnce more the chief-agent pereiuptorily 


and irritably interposed. “I tell you; for 
the third time," he said, will listen to no 
expressions of gi'atitude from you,^ till I know 
when I deserve them. It is true that I recol- 
lect your father’s timely kimlness to me — 
true that I have not forgotten what passed, 

; five yeara since, at your house, by the river- 
aide. I remember everything, down to what 
I you would consider the veriest trifle — that 
cup of coflee, for instance, which your sister 
kept hot for me. I told you then that you 
I would think better of me some da 3 \ I know 
that you <lo now. But this is not all. You 
want to glorif}' me to my face for risking my 
life for you. I won’t hear you, because my 
risk is of the j)altrieHt kind. I am weary of 
my life. I can’t look back to it with plea- 
sure. I am too old to look forward to what 
is left of it with hope. There was something, 
in that night at your house, before the wed- 
ding — something in what you said, iu what 
your sister did — which altered me. I have 
had my days of gloom and self-reproach, from 
lime to lime, since then. 1 have sickened at 
my slavery, and subjection, and duplicity, and 
'cringing, first under one ma.ster, then under 
I another. I have longe<l to look back at my 
life, and comfoit n^self wntli the sight ot 
some good action, jilR as a fiugal man (*<> 111 - 
forts nimsclf with the sight of his little 
savings laid by in an okl drawer. 1 can’t do 
I this; and I want to do it. The want takes 
me like a fit, at uncoitain intervals, — sud- 
' denly, under the most incomprehensible inllii- 
' eiices. A glance up at the blue skv — stai-liglil 
over the houses of this great city, when 1 
look out at the night from my garret window 
— a child’s voice coming suddenly, I don’t 
know where from — the piping of my neigh- 
bour’s linnet in his little cage — now one 
trifling thing, now another, wakes up that 
I want in me in a moment. Rascal as 1 am, 
those few simple words your sister spoke to 
the Judge went tluough and through me like 
a knife. Strange, in a man like me, isn’t it i 
I am amazed at it myself. J/y life ? Rah I 
I’ve let it out for hire, to be kicked about by 
rascals from one dirty place to another, like a 
football! It’s my whim to give it a last kick 
myself, and throw it away decently before it 
lodges on the dunghill for ever. Your sister 
kept a good cup of coffee hot for me, aud I 
give her a bad life in return for the obnipli- 
ment. You want to thauk me for it ? What 
folly ! Thank me when I have done some- 
thing useful. Don’t thank me for that ! ’’ 
He snapped his fingers contemptuously as he 
spoke, and walked away to the, outer door, 
to receive the gaoler, who returned at that 
moment. 

"Well,” inquired the hunchback, " has any- 
body asked for me ? ’’ 

"No ;’* answered Lomaque, " not a soul 
has entered the room. What qort of wine did 
you get ? ’* 

" So-so ! Good at a pinch, friend — ^good at 
' a pinch." 
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* Ah ! you should go to rny shop, and try a 
certain casl^, filled with a certain vintage ! ” 

“ What shop ? Whitfh vintage 1 ” 

1 can’t stop to tell you now ; but we shall 
most likely meet again to-day. I expect to 
be at the prison this afternoon. Shall I ask 
for you? Good! I won*t forget!” With 
those farewell words he went out ; and never 
so much as looked back at the prisoners before 
he closed the door behind him. 

Trudaine iHiturned to his sister, fearful 
lest jiis face should betray what had passed 
during the extraordinary interview between 
Lomaque and himself. But, whatever change 
there might be in his expression, Hose did 
' not seem to notice it. She was still strangely 
' inattentive to all outward things. That spirit 
! of resignation, which is the courage of women 
, in all great emergencies, seemed now to be 
' the one animating spirit that fed the fiaine of 
I life within her. When her brother sat down 
I by her, she only took his hand gently, an<i 
said — “ Let us stop together like this, Louis, 
till the time comes. 1 am not afraid of it ; 
fui’ 1 have nothing but you to make me love 
lilc, and you, too, are going to die. I>o you 
I remember the time when I used to grieve 
that I had never had a child to be some 
comfort to me ? I was thinking, a moment 
ago, how terrible it would have been now, if 
I iiiy wish had been granted. It is a blessing 
I for me, in this great misery, that I am cliild- 
le>s I Let us talk of old clays, Louis, as long 
I as we can — not of my husband, or my mar- 
iiage — onl}’’ of the old times, before I was a 
I burden and a trouble to you.” 

I 

The* day wore on. By ones and twos and 
I threes at a time, the condemned prisoners 
I anie fiom tlic tribunal, and collected in the 
I w.iiting-room. At two o’clock all was ready 
I ii)P the calling over of the death-list. It was 
I lead and verified by an oflicer of the court ; 

I ;ind then the gaoler took his prisoneis back 
to Saint Lazare. 

Evening came. The prisoners’ meal had 
been served ; the duplicate of the death-list 
liad been read in public at the grate ; the cell- 
doors were all locked. From the day of their 
arrest, Hose and her brother, partly through 
the influence of a bribe, partly through 
Lomaque’s intercession, had been confined 
together in one cell ; and together they now 
awaited the dread event of the morrow. To 
Ivose, that event was death— death, to the 
thought of which, at least, she wjis now re- 
signed To Trudaine, the fast-nearing future 
was darkening hour ^ hour, with the uiicer- 
taiuty which is worse than death ; with the 
faint, fearful, uupartaken suspense, which 
keeps the mind ever on the rack, and weai-s 
away the heart slowly. Through the long, 
uusolaced agony of that dreadful night, but 
one relief came to him.'' The tension of every 
nerve, the *crushing weight of the one fatal 
oppression that clung #to every thought, 
relaxed a little, when Hose’s bodily powers 


began to sink under lier mental exhaustion — 
when her sad dying talk of the happy time's 
that were past ceased softh", iind slie laid her 
head on his shoulder, and let the angel of 
slumber take her yet for a little while, even 
though she lay already under the shadow of 
the angel of death. 

The morning came, and the hot summer 
sunrise. What life was left in the terror- 
struck city awoke for the day faintly ; and 
still the suspense of the long night remained 
unlightened. It was drawing near the hour 
when the tumbrils Were to come for the victims 
dotuued on the day before. Trudainc’s ear 
could detect even the faintest sound in the 
echoing prison-region outside his cell. Soon 
listening near the door, he lieard voices dis- 
puting on the other side of it. Suddenly, 
the boltfe were drawn back, the key turned 
in the lock, and he found himself standing 
face to face with the hunchback and one 
of the subordinate attendants on the pri- 
soners. 

“ Look ! ” muttered this last man, sulkily, 
“there they are, safe in their cell, just as I 
said ; but I tell you again they are not down 
in the list. What do 3 mu m^^au by bullying 
me about not chalking their door, last night, 
along with the rest ? Catch me doing your 
work for you again, when you’re too drunk to 
do it yourself ) ” 

“ Hold your tongue, and let me have 
another look at the list!” returned tbe 
hunch bads, turning away from tiie cell-door, 
and snatching a slip of paper from the other’s 
hand. “ The devil take me if I can make 
head «>r tail of it ! ” he exclaimed, scratching 
his head, after a careful examination of the 
list. “ I could swear that I read over their 
name.s at the grate, yesterday afternoon, with 
my own lips ; and yet, look as long as I may, 
I certainly can’t find them written down 
here. Give us a pinch, friend. Am 1 
awake, or dreaming ? — drunk, or sober, this 
morning ? ” 

“ Sober, I hope,” said a quiet voice at his 
elbow. “I have just looked in to see how 
you .are, .after yesterday.” 

“ How I am, citizen Lomaque ? Petrified 
with astonishment. You yourself took charge 
of that man and woman for me, in the wait- 
ing-room, yesterday morning ; and as lor 
myself, I could swear to having read their 
names at tile grate, yesterday afternoon. Yet, 
this morning, here arc no such things a.s these 
said names to be found in the list ! What do 
you thiuk of that ? ” 

“ And what do you think,” interrupted the 
aggrieved subordiuate, “ of his having the iiu- 
pudefice to bully mo for being careless in 
chalking the doors, when he was too drunk 
to do it himself? — too drunk to know his 
right hand from his left! If I wasn’t the 
best-natured man in the world, I should 
report him to the head-gaoler,” 

“Quite right of you to excuse him, and 
quite wrong of him to bully you,” said 
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. persuasively. ‘‘Talfce nay advice,” 

; he continued confidentially t(> the hunchback, 
don’t brtifi't too implicitly to that slip- 
pery memory of yours, after our little drink- 
, ing bout yesterday. You. could not really 
have read their nam^ at the grate, you know, 
or of course they would be down on the list. 
As for the waiting-room at the tribunal, a 
.word in your ear: chief-agents of police know 
etrange secrets. The president of the court 
condemns and pardons in public ; but there 
is somebody else, with the [wwer of ten thou- 
sand presidents, who now and then condemns 
and* pardons in private. You can guess who. 

I say no more, except that I recommend you 
to seep your head on your shoulders, by 
troulding it about nothing but the list there 
in your hand. Stick to that litevaijlly, and 
nobody can blame you. Make a fw about 
mysteries that ilon’t concern you, and 

Lomaque stopped, and, holding his hand 
edgewise, let it drop significantly over the 
^ hunchback’s head. That action, and the hints 
which preceded it, seemed to bewilder the 
little man more tlian ever. He stared per- 
plexedly at Lomaque ; uttered a word or two 
of rough apology to his subordinate, and 
rolling his mis-shapen head portentously, 
walked away with the death-list crumpled up 
nervously in his hand. 

“ I should like to have a sight of them, and 
see if they really ai*e the same man and 
woman whom I looked after yesterday morn- 
ing in the waiting-room,” said Lomaque, 
putting his hand on the cell-door, just as the 
deputy-gaoler was about to close it again. 

“Lf»ok in, by all means,” said the man. 
“No doubt you will find that drunken booby 

wrong in what he told you about them, as 
he is about everything else.” 

Lomaque made use of the privilege granted 
to him immediately. He saw Trudaiiie sitting 
with his sister in the corner of the cell 
farthest from the door, evidently for the pur- 
pose of preventing her from overhearing the 
conversation outside. There was an unsettled 
look, however, in her eyes, a slowly-height- 
ening colour in her cheeks, which showed her 
to* be at least vaguely aware that something ; 
umisual had been taking place in tlie corridor. I 
Lomafpie beckoned to Tnidaine to leave her ; 
and whispered to him — “ The prescription j 
has w orked well. You are safe for to-day. | 
Break the news to your sister as gently as 

you can. Danville ” He stopped and, 

listened till he satisfied himself^ by the sound 
of the deputy-gaoler’s footsteps, that the man 
was lounging towards the farther end of the 
corridor. “Danville,?’ he resumed, “after 
hliving mixed with the -people outside the 
grate, yesterday, and having heard your names 
. ffpad) was arrested, in the evening, by secret 
from Kobei^ierre, and sent to the 
; Temple. What charge will be laid to him, 

, 4or when he will be Drought to trial, it is 
impossible to say. I only know that he is 
arrested. Hush ! don’t talk now ; my friend 


outside is odming back. Keep quiet— hope 
everything fVotn the chances and changes ui 
public affairs ; and comfort yourself with the 
thought that ybu are both safe for to-day.” 

“ And to-morrow ? ” Avhispered Trudaiiie. 

“Don’t think pf tb-morrow,” returned 
Lomaque, turning away hurriedly to the 
door. “ Let to-morrow take care of itself.” 


THE FLOWERS’ PETITION. 

Wr flowers and ehrubs in cities pent. 

From fields and country places ruiit 
(Witbout our own or friends* consent). 

In desperate condition^ 

Tet on no wilful outrage bent, 

Do humbly hcie petition. 

Whereas : Against our silent Mills, 

With loss of sun and purling' rills, 

Cooped up in puts, on window-sills, 

In nokotty old boxes — 

The city’s breath our beauty kills. 

And makes us gray as foxc;^ , 

Condemn’d in W'nlls of brick .tthI lime. 

In narrow beds of elav and slime, 

To opc our buds and shed our ])nine — 

AVc need some in (eiidu ; 

We pray, oh, let us live our tune ’ 

And we aic very u-mter ! 

Oh, cheat us nut of heaven's deu’s ; 

Nor air (however stale) riliue : 

God knows ’tis little M'e can use 

So choked aie all our viluls : 

No slightest care will we abiibc, 

Nor fail in fond lequituls. 

We*!! breathe you delicate jicifmnes: 

We'll glad yom eyes with choicest bloouii ; 

But do not bhut us up in louius, 

Or stifling, crowded places — 

The sky, in clouds and light, absiiniei: 

To US far lovelier faces. 

Our sooty and bedraggled fate, 

(Our ever-greens turn chocolate) 

Do we asciibc to spite or hate ? 

No ; w'c are sure you love us ; 
Yet, Ualf-ashained, wc beg to btate 

Wc love the suii above us. 

Then treat us in your gentlest ways, 

And next unto the sun’s own rays. 

With beauty's homage, idcotiso-praise, 

We ever will caress you, 

And to the ending of our days 

111 grateful silence bless }ou. 

THE SOLDlilE’S WIFE. 

Wb know in England much of tlie^ con- 
tents . of the post-bag from the Crimea, 
and have been taught by the letters sent 
fixmi persons in the army to theif wives and 
mothers, that an English soldier, although 
ra member of the Ibwest rank and file, bos 
I such a thing as a heart under his ribs, 
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aiKl can be, on the veiry battle-field, as full 
of tomlerneas and genuine refinement as any 
well-bred Lady Doris, who, in May Fair, 
‘'lulls the sultry hours away,** Who does 
not wish good wires and mothers to such 
men ? Who does not feel that as the men 
are, so may the women be ; that where the 
man is true-hearted and gentle, it is not in 
the nature of tlie woman to be otherwise than 
, faitliful and discreet? 

But we know well that the character which 
attaches too generally, as a stain, to the private 
soldier’s wife, is one that shamefully belies 
lier nature and the nature of her sex. We 
know how this comes to pass. It is the 
public policy of this counti’y to debase the 
wife of the common soldier, for the direct 
j |)urj>ose of making marriage odious in his 
! ryes. We, as a nation, are too virtuous to 
say this in so many words ; but we do say it 
; in a great many tnorc words, and proclaim it 
hy oui- public policy. It is not thought to be 
deMiralde that soldiers should marry: they 
have little pay, and cannot iitlord the luxury 
ot any semblance of a home. Domestic ties, 
it luis hitherto been thought, unfit them 
for tJieir iluty. Is this true ? Surely that 
l?rst dark fancy is dispersed for ever by the 
liiilit wo get out of the soldiers’ letters, which 
hiive been [)ublishcd by thousands during the 
last SIX months. It is evident now, if it was 
ever anything but clear, that home thoughts 
and artrftions are predominant in men who 
\\m most honour by their courage on a 
seeiie of war. Tlie military legislator knows 
notliing w'hatevcr of the spirit of an Fng- 
lishiiian, wlio thinks him more likely to 
ligiit well as an animal than as a man 
loving his home ami his country ; whose 
heart is directed, after the English fashion, 
upon at least one strong feeling domestic 
lovt*. The soldier will but fight the better, 
when lie is the hero up to the height of 
wh(;se daring, wife and child look with an 
enthusiasm greater tliaii they feel for any 
Agamemnon who has had Jiis centuries of 
praise. He will not be a coward in the 
sight of those who can pay him out of all 
their love t*eu thousand times more richly than 
his country can pay him for every sacrifice he 
makes, and every great deed he does. He 
will, for the sake of the unstinted recompense 
Ids home affords, — for the sake of a proud 
llasli in his mother’s eyes, of a wife’s 
trembling and admiring wonder, — be a lion 
in the field, and he will take care also to show 
the lion’s generosity and to keep his soul 
pure from the filth and villainy that have, 
ere now, belonged to the vocation of the 
soldier. For the work he does, are they not 
pure-minded women whose I'eward he has to 
earn ? 

We are sure, then, that the English private 
soldier is jmproved in quality by the posses- 
I sion of a decent and an honourable domestic 
tic. Tlie question of economy alone remains. 
Under the present system — by which soldiers* 


'wives are systematicUly and purposely con- 
verted into “ drabs”— they are excluded as a 
body from almost all means of aiding tiieir 
husbands in the establishment of anything 
like home. Tiiere are, indeed, in almost every 
reginient, some well-conducted women, who, 
by acting as servants to officers* wives,— by 
taking in washing, and in other little ways, — 
render themselves helps rather than burdens 
to their husbands. These women either have 
Imrne up with a rare strength of character 
against debasing influences, or they have 
been protected fj’om them b}^ the help of 
husbands gifted with unusual tact and self- 
denial. 

Tiie rule is against them. Great men who 
mould the fortunes of the little men in mili- 
tary life, declare against purity iu wonum ; 
and, well knowing that her . virtues open 
fairest in the sliade, contrive their destruc- 
tion by a process of exposure that we will 
not venture to describe in our own words. ' 
A sympathising lady — wife of an array sur- 
geon — who has often pleaded their cause with [ 
the public, — in a little Plea for Soldiers’ | 
Wives, recently published, states tho case i 
thus : — “A young woman ol highly moral and ! 
respectable character, — perhaps a fanner’s i! 
daughter, or the servant of a family in good j 
social position, — marries, with the conseiit of j 
the commanding ofilcer, a private in a regi- 
ment stationeii in a provincial town. She 
has then a right to live in barracks; that is, 
'the young married woman is allowed to 
occupy with her husband a sleeping room 
j common to several other persons, — sohliers, 
single and marrieil, — without the slightest 
protection to her feelings of womanly decency 
or religious habits. Appalled at the position 
ill wliieh she finds herself placed, her ears 
assailed on every side by ribaldry and blas- 
phemy, the woman perhaps sits down ami 
weeps ; wliile one who has passed through 
agony sncii as hers now is, iu earlier days, 
draws near, jests at her condition, and recom- 
mends her to try the soothing mfliience of the 
dram-shop. The poison does its work ; the 
poor creature’s sensibilities are dulled ; she 
now endures the horror of her position, 
and, day by day, becomes more indifferent 
to it.” 

No day could bo more tit than the present 
for putting aside tho public indifference to 
this disgrace upon our barrack system. Vast 
barracks are to be built at Aldershott, and 
other new barracks on a scale hithei'to un- 
known to us, are, we believe, designed in 
other places. We have dwelt upon the 
position of aoldiora* wives rather fully in a 
former volume of this journal ;* but we feebit 
to be a duty to renew our urgent appeal on 
their behalf now, when the greatest curse 
under which they suffer is, in the building of 
these new barracks, to be strengthened and 
perpetuated, or to be removed. It is for the 
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pnblle to request that in all pendiug ji^riinge- Shall the preaebt system he continued in 
i!neiitB for the lodging of our Boloi^rB some Bpiie of the horrors it has bred ? Or is our 
l^sideration may be shown to the common army really to be managed at all points in 
Wdier’a wife who- is admitted into barracks such a wi^y that, from the noble general down 
^ consideration to be conceded without wicked to the poor soldier^s wife, every one connected 
fetovagance, we humbly trust, since it is with it maybe put officially upon the shortest 
Jone of common decency alone. According to road to shame ? 

iregulation, only five out of every iiinetv-five j 

jsoldiers are allowed to marry ; conaequently, 

i^6 more than thnt proportion of wives are (^AMBLING. 

..allowed residence with their husbands in “ 

barracks. But to suppose that the rule is A man will grow tired, in the long rim, of 
adherod toj^.tp suppose that clandestine every amusement or occupation in the World, 
marriages do. not iiifinilely outnumber the except one — Gambling. Fickle, inconstant, 
prescribed proportion; and to suppose that and capricious human straws that we are, 

; the authorities are not fully aware of this blown about from side to side by the wind 

general breacli of rule, would be supposing of levity, we often think we have had enough 

that the soldier is not a human being, of a bad as of a good thing. Many a one 

, and tliat his officers are blind. In this case leaves off vicious practices, not because he 

^ — as in every other round which routine feels an inclination towards virtue, but because 
tightens its red tape or plasters on its he is tired with vice. We become a- weary, ^ 
pipe-clay — ^the law is always being broken, a- weary of rich meats and potent wines, of ^ 
with the connivance of those to whom the blood-horses and fair women ; of jewels and 
respoiisihility of enforcing it is confided ; and pictures ; of our mansion in Belgravia, ivnd i 
broken because it cannot be kept, it is a oiir palace in Hampshire — conservatories, 
fiction and a snare. If the soldier knew he fallow-deer, jdieasant preserves, large footmen, j 
could marry with leave and allowance, and bowing tenantry, and all. Among tlie many j 

that his wife would be permitted to take cai e causes I have for thanking heaven that 1 am i 

of herself and of him, like the wives of other not a duke, one of the chiefest is tlie certitude 
men, he would be much better worth his T feel that at least five out of eveiy half-dozen 
money (to adhere to the economical view of dukes are desperately bored with their state 
the subject) than he is. l)esei*tiou, drunk- of dukedom : that their gorge rises at their 
enness, and all sorts of insulKmlination must stars, that they loathe their garters ; and 1 \ 
be caused by the present system. Soldiers that they are heartily sick of being called'^ 
whose wives live out of barracks are attracted your grace all day long. Yes, everything 
to spend their time out of barracks more than here below will pall upon ns and find us used 
is good for the performance of their profes- up at last. To every trnged}" the subliniest 
sioiial duties within barracks, and thus are — to every comedy the wittiest — there is an 
constantly offending. Their married life is unfailing anti-stro[)he, long after the e^wlogne 
marred by continual absence from what has been spoken — a yawn. To the 8ir 
ought to be their home, and their professional Charles Coldstream coriiplexion we must 
life is ruined by constant transgression of come eventually ; we must sicken of the 
barrack rules; Avhich would not be broken Italian Opera, the Lord Mayor’s diimei*, 
it the two were' combined. Soldiers’ chil- Hod’s Peerage and Baronetage, the Sacred 
dren, again, are often, not only brought Harmonic Society, tlie House of Peers the 
into the wandd with a shameless want of Court Circular, the Freedom c^‘ the Chicken- 
privacy ; but, as they grow up, the lessons butchers Company in a golden box, and the 
they imbibe ai’e not of the most wholesome Council of the Iloyal Academy; topmost 
character. pinnacles of human felicity and gi^andeur as ^ 

Even the small proportion of wives allow’^ed those institutions are thought to be. It is 
to each regiment are not only not cared for, dreadful to reflect upon the vanity of mundane 
but are surrounded by such circumstances things, and it is enough to cause a shudder 
as allow them to escape demoralisation only to every w’ell regulated mind to have to 
by a miracle. Surely the present" wjir has remember that the water bailiff’s young^ man,' 
Buown that there are duties connected with will one day feel a disgustful fatigue for 
the army, as imperative as drill, which womeu proud position ; that the gold-stick will beco A 
ought to perform. There is a small staff of satiated with the possession of his aui iferous 
surgeons to each regiment : why should there bUton, and that his uncle^ the marquis, will no 
not also be a staff of nurses ? And who so fit longer feel any pleasure in being an .Elder 
to nurse as the soldier’s wife ? Washing and Brother of the Trinity House. There will 
needlework might also be put under some come a time too, 1 think Mr. Chairman^ when 
B 0 rt^ of regulation, and soldiers’ wives em- we slnill all grow a-weary even of the day and 
p6ye4 ba those useful occupations “by au- night, and wish in the evening that it were 
tbority.’’ Boutiue is rigid about heel-ball, morning, ^d in the mbrning that the night 
Jthe form of a whisker, or the stiffiiesa of were come. Then we shall draw tlie curtains 
a eravaty .but it seldom regulates '^here at the bed’s foot, and shut out the bright sun- 
regulat^n ip required* light, and turn the gay pictures witli their 
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backs to tbe wall ; for we shall think then, playing at cards with the ladies of the court 
as tliat lloman satirist thought nineteen — the ladies with frizzled ringlets and iow- 
hundred years ago, that we have eaten necked dresses ! There is an awful story I have 
enoiigli, and drunk enough, and played the read somewhere of a man who refused to die : 
fool enough, and that it is tempus abire — who in extremis, had the card-table drawn uj) 
time for us to go. to his bedside and strong meats and drinks 

But of that pleasant perdition Gambling a placed upon it, and so held the cards against 
man never tires. No man ever tires of pitch Death : but Death had all the trumps, and 
and toss as long as he Jias an arm to pitch the man lost the game. Consider this. The 
with, or a penny to toss. The gambler requires approach of death softens most men. The 
neither food nor drink, sleep nor raiment. As grim warrior becomes like unto a baby ; the 
long as he ha6 hands and a voice he will reprobate wishes he could live his life over 
rattle tlie bones and bet ; when he has para- again ; the condemned criminal talks of his 
lysis on his tongue and chalk-stones on his innocent school days, and his dead mother ; 
lingers, he will get his neighbour to throw the thcc.allous old knave Fal staff babbles of green 
dice and call the mains lor him : but gamble fields ; but the gambler relinquishes his hold 
! still. Addiction to play has not only the of the cards or the dice-box only with his 
I power of niaking the heart hard as the life, lie will dice with the devil on the 
j’ nether millstone, bat it will confer insensi- banks of the pit of perdition till he falls into 
( bility to pain, and indilTcreuce to privation, it, lor ever. 

i -It will even vanquish the great edax rerum If 1 were to,go to history or to antiquity I 
i — Time— and give the votaries of play longe- could find instances, and relate anecdotes, of 
! vity ; fur unless the gambler’s career bo cut that persistence and utter ahsoi'ption to ex-' 
! short by a (^uick despair and sudden suicide, traneous hiihicnceR, which mark gamblers as 
I he will outlive wives, children, friends, forlui*e, with a hot iron, euoiigli to fill this volume' at 
and will see new generations spring up wliose the end of the li.'df year. But 1 need not go 
lathers he has tleeccd, or whose grand- even as far hack as that Duke of Norfolk, 
fathers have fleeced him, and, — grayhau*ed, in King William the Third’s time, whose 
, gamble still. 1 know a wliile-lieaded old servant deiioscd on a trial, that his master 
I jmnter now, wliose limbs are all in a quiver would stop away for together at play, 

[ witli tlie )>alsy, who has bt'cii ruined :uid and would o’ldy send homd'lvhon he had lost 
! Imping scores of times for tlm last half- all his gold. 1 need not acitrch the Annals of 
I century. He says that if I will only huid him the Four Masters for that fine old Irish 
I forty pounds, and go with liiiu i<> Hombourg, j gambbng tradition of the two bOgtrottors, who 
! lie will show mo how the red must turn up, ! ibr eleven consecutive days and nights played 
i and he and I win an incalculable fortune, j at shove halfpenny on the back of a broken 
lie comes to me with the theory of his in- 1 pair of bellows. 1 need not cross the Atlantic 
I fallible martingale engrossed on foolscap like to narrate to you the bold spirit for play of 
i an indeutuie. He brings packs of cards, and Hon. Eikaiuih jMush, of the United States 
; trembling shows me the combinations tli.-it Senate, who, with the exception of the iuter- 


luust render gain certain. He picks out with 
a pin the chances of red against black upon a 
gambler’s almanack. He nur^es his martingale 
.‘IS old women, thirty years ago, used to nurse 
cabiilistic luimbers in the lottejy ; uumbens 
of wliich they had dreamed, or which had 
been sold to tliem by fortune-tellers, or which 
they had picked up in the street, and which 
weio alw.'iys to bring them the great prize, 
and wealth, but never did. 

Look at the perseverance, persistence, in- 
cjqiacity of fatigue of gamblers. Consider 
once more Cardinal Mazariu on his death- 
bed. The last bulletin has been issued. His 
sovereign and master here below has made 
up his mind to lose his faithful servant, and 
has even so far recovered from the first shock 
of Jiis grief as to give his place to another. 
Tlie pallid spectre with, the equal footsteps is 
waiting at the cai dinal’s door, like the printer’s 
boy, at mine, for copy ; his friends are gathered 
round his bed ; he has' had unction, absolu- 
tion, tears, tlianks, blessings; and what is 
the cardinal doing ? Is he gatheiing the 
clothes over his head, or turning his face to 
the wall, or murmuring like Hadrian, Animufa 
vagulii blandula ! no ; he is sitting up in bed 


regna of drinks and cutting fresh tobacco- 
plugs, passed tlie whole oC four voyaged, per 
steamer, from St. Louis to New Orleans and 
back again, in the exciting and national game 
of Poker (playing witli a Texan land-specu- 
lator) and losing thereat twenty-five thousaud 
dollars, live hundred aud a double- 

barrelled rifle, beside^iy^fSi^hecating two 
cotton crops, not yet sown. V have but to 
look at home, and not much farther than the 
extremity of my own nose, for such instances 
and anecdotes. Go to the half bailt-upon 
slums behind Battlebridge, hard by the 
Great Northern Railway, terminus. Take a 
walk, any Sunday morning, to the arches of 
the Greenwich Railway ; to the muddy shores 
of the Thames above Millbank ; you will find 
groujis of boys—some coster boys, some thief 
boys, some boys of whom it is difficult to say 
more by way of description save that they 
are boys, and dirty and ragged, — squatting 
ill the mud, among the rubbish, the broken 
bricks, the dust-heaps, and the fragments of 
^timber ; playing for half-pence, for buttons 
and marbles when they have no money — these 
boys will gamble for hours and hours with a 
rapt eagerness, with a feverish determination, 
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'vfMi 9, Strong will, tliAt otli4»^wiae, and 
HgUtly directed^ should «make tkem em- 
perors. *Tis bul the fondnesa of boys for 
a game, you may say; no boys would play 
at leaprirog, at hop-soot(ib, or cricket, or 
fji'iaoiiei!$-b^, or at the more popular diver- 
Htoa* .ftghting, with this inflexible persever- 
ance^ in desfdte and deflance of ragged troi^ers, 
chilblains, cold, empty bellies, the imminent 
police, and possible incarceration for unlaw- 
fully gambling, and the certainty of being 
brutaliy beaten when they go home — a cer- 
tainty at least to those who have any homes 
to go to. The spectators, as young, as raggml, 
as passionately excited by the chances of the 
game as the players themselves, stand or 
crouch in a ring around. Those who have 
coppers bet : those who have none scratch 
themselves convulsively, hut watch the 
fluctuations of the game with the same rapt 
eagerness. They gasp with excitement : they 
have scai'cely breath to swear with. And the 
players would play and the spectators stare 
till Doomsday, were it not for an inexorable, 
implacable spoil-sport, in the shape of a police- 
man, who charges down on the band of game- 
steiTii fiercer than any Tuicoman, and puts 
them to flight with a ‘‘Now, then horrid 
to hear, and a dreadfully echoing — “ Come 
out of that collaring many, liitting some, 
and scattering all ; though the l oiit is but a 
partial one ; for the broken ring c(»llects again 
in smaller segments soon, behind angles of 
walls and .under the lees of barges and brick- 
stacks, where the game begins afresh, and 
])l<iverR and spectators are again excited and 
ab.sorbed. 

More : Go t»o the low coifee-ahops and 
public-houses in Whitechapel, Spitaltields, 
Slioreditch, ami that delightful region whofie 
streets nestle iu the shadow of the collegiate 
church of St. Veter’s, Westminster, and which 
cling on to the skirts of broad, light Victoria 
Street, like barnacles to a ship’s Keel. Look 
at the Jew boys and men gambling — now for 
bank notes and jewels, now for cups of cofteo 
and halfiieuny ibarts. Ask the thieves how 
they spend tlieir nefarious earnings. If they 
ansviwr you civilly (which is doubtful) and 
veraciously (which is more doubtful still) they 
will tell you that they game till they have 
lost all their money, and then go ana steal 
more. 

Moi'e : Leave these low haunts : put on 
a clean collar and enter respectable society. 
Ask the noble lord if he is not rather tired 
of, not to say disgusteB with, the noble lord 
opposite, who has only been in the house a 
twelvemonth, and has only made ball a dozen 
leeches, and then ask him if he has ever 
tired of nis nightly game at whist, which he 
Ima played almost every night (Sundays ex- 
^ptw) for the last sixty years, and whether 
he win not ebufl&e the cards this evening with 
the same d^ee of pleasure as he wais wont 
to do whep he played with Mr. FoxamiLoid 
Hertford in the year ninety-fiive^ What can 


there be in a few ph^ces of spotted pasteboaxx), 
and a board full of holes, to make old ladies 
love cribbage long after they arc purblind — 
to make grave reverend men play at whist 
long after their strength is but labour and 
sorrow ? And for halfpenny points, too. It 
cannot be avarice. I knew a venerable old 
lady in Cumberland, whom meeting one day 
remarkably retl about the e^es, 1 took the 
liberty respectfully to question. I suggested 
cold. 

“ Eh ! ”|^he answered, “ I’se gat na cauld : 
Pinkie Saunders and Fly-me-Jack kern fra’ 
Kendal on Tuesday, that loo’s a game a’ whisk 
dearly, an’ Pso bin carding the morn and the 
e’en, the e’en an* the mom, twa da.y8.” 

“And what, madam,*’ I asked, “might you 
have won V* 

“ Eh I ” she replied, with infinite simplicity, 
“it mun be a shilling.” 

No : it cannot always be avarice, ^1lc 
thiist for gain is of course one of the priiiuiry 
inducementH to gaming ; but the cause of 
causes of this iiuxtinguishable desire fin* and 
addiction to play must be i he fixed idea of 
conquering ; the fierce desire of doing to 
your neighbour that which you would not 
like \ our neighbour to do unto you. 

On a long sea voyage, every amusement — 
eveiy subtle device for wiling away the time 
that seems so leaden- winged, and yetis withal 
so swift and defiant of jiurhuit and capture — 
eveiy ingenious nostrum for curing ennui will 
pall upon the passengers — save one : gambling. ‘ 
Tarty, while on the shipman’s card I point 
you out the bearings, or, with the compiisses 
upon the chart find out the exact position of 
the teak-built East Indiaman “Huccabadar,” 
Captain Chilluuijee, homeward bound from 
Bombay. My word ! how woefully sick the 
passengers have all become of the shit), them- 
selves, and each other. Everything, almost, 
has been tried, worn out, and thrown aside. 
Mofuzzle, covenanted .servant of the H.E.I.C., 
and collector of Brand ipawni bad, coming 
home on leave, has grown tired of expatiating 
on the state of his liver, ot exhibiting the 
shawls he is carrying to his female relatives 
in England, his collection of hookahs, tlie 
calomel in his medicine chest, and of disputing 
with Pawkey, the snufty Scotch surgeon, as lo.< 
the functions of the pancreas. LieutenanUi 
Griffin and Tiffin, Bombay Native Infantiy, 
have told all their stoiies about tiger-hunting, 
pig-eticking, riding unbroken horses at the 
Cape ; travelling dawk ; the Capsicumwallah 
steeple cliases, rows at mess, the drunkenness 
of the Colonel, the vulgarity of the Major’s 
wife, the SCI agginesa of Captain Aitchbones 
unmarried daughters’ .shoulders, the superi- 
ority of Jnflfy’s bungalow over Tuffy’s, the 
performances of Griffin’s rat-catching terrier, 
Choker ; and the accomplishments of Tiffin’s 
long-legged mare, Neilgherry* Tl/esc young 
men have smoked out their biggest cigars, 
have worn their fanciest shirts, shooting- 
jackets, and trousera, and are bored to death. 
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Cady of the Indian bar is weary of attempting Uoyd’a, and under engagement In the honour- 
to play the “ Fair Land of Poland” upon the able cornpauy— all these delight the paaeeii*- 
Geman flute. Old Colonel Straubenzee of gers no longer; for they arc a-weary, a-weary, 
the Budderchowrie Irregulars has tired every- and wish that they were well out of the Hue- 
body out with his droning stories of what hk cabadar, Or dead. The only contented person 
uncle did at the siege of Seringapatam, and on board (excepting, of coui’se, the sailors and 
what Sir David Baird said to him. Lady common people of that sort„ who are not to 
Tolloddle and Miss Anne Tolloddle (wife and be named in the same breath with gentility) 
daughter of Sir Gypes Tolloddle, Judge of seems to bo Bammajee Bobbajee, from Bom- 
the Supreme Court), are evidently weaiy of bay, who is proceeding to England to hear 
perusing their collection of tracts : “ the his appeal to the Privy Council tried, in the 
awakened Sikh,” “ the Clearstaroh^r of Boot- interminable case of himself versus Lumpajee 
erstowD,” the Wheelbarrow of Rejientance,” Cliostanjoe Lall. He has rolled himself into 
“ Grace for Grenadiers,” &c. They don’t a whit-e muslin ball ; and eats rice ; and in 
say they are sick of those edifying works, his brown face there is no partkular expres- ‘ 
but they are, depend upon it. Mrs. Captain siou of fatigue discernible ; but a general, 
Ohutiiee is weary of quarrelling with her stolid, immovable, impassible indifference, com- 
, Ayah, and dosing her unfortunate baby with bined with a settled and profound contempt 
* deleterious medicaments. Mrs. Lecliowder lor the ship, the captain, tne passengers, and 
(wile of X. P. Leebowder, Esq.', Magistrate of the crew. 

Mnllagong), who has been generally weary The last subject of conversation has been 
over KJTice she left her English finishing school exhausted, when the liuccabadar has left St. 
to come out to India on the matrimonial spe- Helena behind; when the spot where the 
onlation that terminated so prosperous!}’^, has Emperor’s body isn’t buried has been visited, 
wearied of reading the novels of JMiss Jane and when the life and adventures of Napoleon 
Bortor, of lying on the sofa with her shoes Bonaparte hav’^e been recounted and discussed 
otf, of languidly assaulting lier sallow little for the live-thousandth tune. All the books 
d.iiigbter with a hairbrush. Even Captain have been read, all the jokes are stale, every- 
C’hiilumjce seems weary. He is testy with body has quarrelled wdth everybody ; there 
his men, moi'ose witli Bull, the first mate, seems to be nothing but shipwreck, fire, or 
wliilom his boou companion; he tells no shoi tness of provisions that can come to the 
more jovial stones ; tlie finished and ceremo- rescue ; wdien, even as the albatross appeared 
iiious courtesy towards the ladies, by which on board the ship in (’oleridge’s immortal 
he inaugurated the voy.ige has subsided into rhyme, a bird of promise, of strange and 
a moody respect ; he looks vengefully among varied plumage appears on boaril the Hucca- 
Uie crew and the passengers, as if seeking a badar, and gladdens the bored-out passengers, 
quarrel ; us if be wanted a mutiny to break It is the bird of play — the gamecock of the 
ont, that he might put somebody in irons ; or seits. 

a ]ui ate to be signalled on the wcatherbow. And now, away with melancholy, away 
that lie might clear the decks for action. He with dullness, weariness, ennui — nunc est 
is wiiary. Private theatricals have been tried, ludendum. Surreptitiously at firet, for Cap- 
A weekly magazine of “Literature, Science, tain Chillumjeo is reported to have strict 
and Art,” has been tried. Flirtation has notions of discipline, and to have set his 
bt^eu tried. Scandal, quarrelling (even to the weather-embroidered face against gambling 
extent of challenges to fight), sing-songs, de- entirely. In Mr, Pawkey’s snug cabin, in 
bating societies, soirees musicales, magic quiet corners of the cuddy and cosy state- 
lantern exhibitions in the cuddy ; quadrilles rooms, noiseless liauds at cards are sate down 
and polkas on the poop ; deep-sea-fishing; to. Colonel Straubenzee happens to mention 
going aloft ; electro-magnetism ; table-turn- that he likes a rubber at whist ; Griffin and 
iiig ; arguments about the Siege of Pon- Tiffin go into the maintop and toss for half- I 
dicherry, about Dupleix and Lally-Tol- crowns privately. Mofuzzle and the purser | 
lendal, about the case of the Begums and the go to backgammon furiously. Soon it begins 
execution of Nuncomar, and till exploits of to be whispered about that all the passengers 
Holkar ; all these have been tried in succes- are gambling like mad. They don’t stop long 
[lion, and found wanting at last, through at dinner ; you don’t see much of them in the 
weariness. The gallant teak-built vessel cuddy or on deck ; the fact is, they ai*e all in 
becomes a phantom ship — a very Flying each other’s cabins gambling. Mrs. Lechow- 
Dutoh man of boredom. The sea is no longer der makes up an apparenUy irreconcileable 
open, fresh, or ever free : it is a dreadful in- quarrel with Mrs. Captain Chutnee, borrows 
terminable prison-wall, painted blue. The twenty pounds of her, and is reported to lose 
fresh-baked bread ; the fowls and ducks ; the it all before eight bells at vingt-et-un. There 
vegetables ; the oliampagne on Wednesdays is a wicked, scandalous rumour prevalent 
and Sundays ; the Hevereud Mr, Whack- that the exemplary spouse of Sir Gypes Tal- 
s])ang’s serftions (he belongs to the Blunder- loddle has been lood — heavily lood. They say 
pore mission) all the delicacies, luxuries, com- that Cady of the Indian bar is a knowing hand , 
i‘ort8,andapplianoesofan£ast Indiaman, teak- at cribbage, and that he is ruining that in- 
built^ copper-bottomed, registered A I at considerate lad Griffin, 1 hope that there is 
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, JiQ truUi in the statement that Tiffin is fifty- 
eight pounds sterling (a dreadful amount ,of 
sicca rupees to deduct frOln^y<>ur subaltern’s 
pay. Tiliiu) in debt to Miss Anne TolloddJe — 
all inohey lost at cards. Can this l>e true ? 
Can it he triie that Captain Chillumjee shuts 
himself up in his cabin nightly with Cady, 
drinks cold rum and water, and plays at the 
coarse but exciting game of spoilt fives ; aye, 
and that he. plays deep? i^t all events, 
nobody looks weary now; nobody yawns, 
mopes abstut the deck, or potters iu the 
rigging or hammock nilt lings. Nobody cares 
when the ship is due at Plymouth ; whether 
the winds are fair or adverse. The Log — 
that great nautical newspaper — is still inte- 
resting, for tlie passengers bet, and for heavy 
stakes, upon the number of knots the ship 
made yesterday, and the probable number 
she will make to-morrow. There are quarrels, 
but they are disputes about who had the 
king ; the odd trick ; the colour of the trump, 
the flush of five, and the last card. There are 
scandals ; but they are gossipping reports of 
Oa<ly’s winnings, Griffin’s losses, Lady Tol- 
loddle’s avarice, and Colonel Straiibenzee’s 
disinclination to fair play. And all this while 
— upon the topmast truck of the highest mast 
of the Huccabadar ; above each yard and sail, 
above mainsail, main-topgallaut, sky-scraper, 
moon-raker, and jack-al)ove-all, is perched, 
crowing lustily, the bird of play, the game- 
cock. He crows, for he has cured the gentle- 
folks aft of their weariness ; and the spurs on 
his heels are the spura of avarice and lust of 
conquest, envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness. And so, for England ho ! 

I do not think that those who have muler- 
takcii a long voyage on ship-board, and have 
experienced that tine, exciting, unwholsome 
relief of the diversion that never flags — 
gjimbliug — will accuse me of haviug over- 
charged this picture much. Nautical gambling 
is even liistorical. The Earl of Samiwieh lost 
four hundred pieces* at play in his cabin, the 
night before the engagement in which lie lost 
his fife. 8ir Edward Morgan and his bucca- 
neers gambled the spoils of Panama among 
themselves in their filibustering craft. Na- 
])oleon, they say, would have died of ennui in 
his voyage in the Northumberland from Ply- 
m(3Uth to St. Helena, if it had not been for 
6cart6. ^ 

But, if you would desire to see marine 
play in its perfection, take a trip to the 
Spanish Main, or tc the scorching Brazils, 
‘ and come back in the first cabin of a 
mail steamer, — ^say the Landcrab, Captain 
Mango. Now a voyage from the West 
Indies^ or even from the Bmzils, is not so 
very wearisome -an affair. In the first, there 
are numerous beautiful islands to touch at, 
^ — gardens of Eden, but with the deadly fever- 
serpent, Yellow Jack, coiled up iu the midst. 
Then there is the excitement of sharks : then 
there are strange tempests and hurricanes, 
not to be seen in other latitudes, — stoims 


when the sky turns pitchy black and the 
waves foam white ; when strange birds wheel 
about the masts, or fall dead with fright upon 
the decks ; when the lightning rends and 
splits up the clouds into shreds ; and when 
the thunder screams as well as itiars. Take 
your berth in the saloon of the Landcrab, 
and you may have your fill of play for there 
are on board Spanish and Portuguese Dons, — 
sallow moustachioed senhors, with long black 
hair and long pedigrees. They wear broad- 
brimmed, grass-plait hats ; nankeen coats, in 
which light pink and salmon-tint are the 
colours most affected ; patent leather boots ; 
large turn-down collars ; gold sleeve-buttons ; 
and striped pantaloons. Their fingers are 
covered with jewelled rings. They frequently 
carry uncut diamonds in their waistcoat , 
pockets. They wear massive ear-rings. They 
smoke without cessation, save to eat, ami 
even then they lay their cigarettes down on 
the table-cloth by the side of their soup- 
plates, and resume the fragrant weed when 
they have finislied their potage. They have 
wives pale, youthful, and languid, who swing in 
silken hammocks, who sleep a great deal, who 
have large black eyes (such eyes !), and who, 

I regret to s»y, also smoke cigareites. They 
have numerous families of gorgeously-dressed 
cliildren, on whom attend black servants, 
with particoloured handkerchiefs tied round 
their heads. They (the Dons) have all a 
dozen names, more or less. Down in the 
hold they have vast amouiits of specie, of 
which due mention will be made iu the Times 
when the Landcrab arrives at Southanqiton ; 
huge clumsy-looking ingots like bricks, or 
rather pigs of gold ; saffron-like gold-dust, in 
deal boxes, rudely nailed together ; clii))S and 
splinters and flakes of gold ; chests oi' iat 
pillar dollars, and fluccul, perspiring, bilious- 
looking doubloons ; small kegs, 'wbere ser- 
vices of plate are packed in straw, — plate 
rude iu W(*rknianship, but, ah ! how precious 
in metal at per ounce ! These Dons — who 
will be set upon in London by toutcjvs, and 
conveyed forcibly to horrible dens smelling 
of bad oil and garlic, miscalled liotels and 
boarding-houses, situate in tl\e purlieus of 
Finsbury Square, among sugar-bakers and 
second-hand furniture shops, and kept by 
mouldy females, single, of equivocal nationality, 
but who call themselves Doha, and where, 
unhappy Dons ! they will have to pay about 
six times more than they ought for execrable 
accommodation — these Dons, for I need 
reiterate my words after a parenthesis of 
such unwarrantable len|rth, are men singu- 
larly mild, amiable, and inoffensive in demea- 
nour. They are neither so proud nor «o 
saturnine as the European Spaniards ; but they 
are mercurial, garrulous, gesticulatory, na\^, 
what I may be permitted to call frisky. 
They are men, too, of adminibfe sobriety, 
taking very little wine, and never, by any 
chance, exceeding in theit potations. But 
they gamble, these Dons, like the very 
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mischief. Enter the saloon of the Laudcrab, at 
wliatever hour you like of the day or evening 
(before, of course, all the lights in the shif) 
are put out), and you vill find the Dons hard 
at play. And for no paltry stakes be it under- 
stood, but for round sums of the bilious-look- 
ing doubloons, for handfuls of the gold-dust 
that is like saffron, and for the golden ingots 
that are like pigs of lead. There is no need 
for surreptitious gaming here ; for on board 
the Landcrab gaming is looked upon as an 
institution, ns one of the natural products of| 
that hot, passionate, excitable region, the 
Spanish Main — as a natural consequence and ' 
characteristic of men whose native home is on ! 
Tom Tiddler’s Ground, who dwell on the 
banks of the Pnetolus, and are connected with 
llie Cnesns family. Gambling is thought to be 
*a.s indigenous to the Brazils as milreas, 
difimoiid mines, and the close-tufted forests of 
gigantic Irees where the many-hued parrots 
sci’oani, where the humming-bird is alive and 
hiinjs ; where tlie bird of paradise, imdegraded 
by being made a plume for a dowager’s tur- 
l)5Ui, soughs down gently to earth through tiie 
interlaced branches ; wliere the lithe monkeys, 
i some big as men, some tiny as mice, leap 
chattel ing and gibing from branch to branch, 
and where there springs up in the underwood 
a myriad vegetation such as Liiiiiajus never i 
dreamt of, and such as would puzzle Professor j 
Lindley to take nature-prints of, wei*e he to I 
spend ius whole life in the attempt. | 

It comes not, just now, within the province 
1 of these aspects of gambling to figure to you 
how the grave Sir Pufus liedhead, K.C.B., 
tiovernor of the Island of St. Febris, going 
out to his government in the Shaddock 
si earner, Captain Arrowroot (the mortal re- 
mains of the last governor. Sir Naylor Croke, 
were brought home, neatly preserved in 
spiiits, in the Landcrab), lost upwards of two 
llionsand pounds sterling to Don Thomas 
Aliboro Benvislo Quintal y Jtuiz y Loinano y 
Diaz y Castellan y Marmora, of Cju-thagena. 
Nor would it be edifying to tell you how the 
Hebrew speculator of Bio Janeiro, Don 
llafaelle Peixotto, gambled away the entire 
stock of gold epaulettes, sword-kuots, sashes, 
and lace wliich he was taking out to Brazil 
with a special view to the benefit of the 
officers of the Brazilian army. Let those 
byegoues sleep. His Excellency Sir Bufus 
will never mention his little losses at 
government-house St. Febris, and Don 
RafaeJle Peixotto lias long since had liis 
financial revenge out of other matters besides 
ejiaulettes. Also wfill we drop the curtain 
upon the catastrophe of poor Bob Clovers, 
who had been clerk in a merchant’s house 
at Bio, and who coming home after his 
third fever (he took too mucli ajjuardientq), 
und getting dee]) in play with the Vicomte 
de Caramboftiro, foolishly gave him a bill for a 
large amount in payment of losses, and was 
jiositively sold up and larrested three weeks 
after he had landed at Southampton. 


The Vicomte de Carambolaro ! 1 had once 
the honour — no ; I can’t conscientiously say- 
the honour — but I was once acquainted with 
that nobleman. It was but an equivocal, 
cloudy, at-loDg-dates — renewable, box-lobby, 
race-course, smoking-room, tnble-d’hote, laza- 
retto, railway-train, shy-society sort of ac- 
quaintance at moat. In short, we knew of, 
rather than knew, each other : still, at one 
time, I used to see a good deal of the Vicomte 
dc Carambolaro. He was over six feet in 
height, and one of the handsomest of men. 
lie had been onginall}^, I believe, a French- 
man; but he hod made so many (gamb- 
ling) campaigns in different countries that 
he spoke French, English, Italian, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Portuguese with equal 
case and fluency, and had quite lost his 
nationality. He said that he was tlie best 
small-swordsman in Europe, and I have no 
reason to doubt his word. He danced beau- 
tifu% ; drew portraits, horses, and cari- 
cature.? w'ith gr^ce and vigour; rode fearle.ssly ; 
played the piano and guitar with taste and 
feeling, and swam like a duck. I don’t think he 
could read or write mucli ; but he could draw 
up a challenge and sign his name to a bill, and 
this was all the scholarship required of him. 
He was an irretrievable scoundrel. He was, 
‘very })robably, a real viscount, which dors 
not militate from his scoundrelisiu one iota. 
He w^as, by profession, a “mace-man,” — by 
which, I mean, that he lived at the liest 
liotols, drank the most expensive wine.? ; went 
frequently abroad ; travelled a great deal in 
first-class carriages ; wore the best clolhes 
I and a great deal of jewellery ; continually 
I changed sovereigns, and had no ostensibfe 
I means of obtaining a livelihood. Of conrsts 
I when yon see a man who lives at the rate (*f 
five pounds a day upon an income of nothiiig 
a-year, you naturally infer that he“.sh;ikes 
his elbow,” j.e., that he gambles. This, I 
should say, the Vicomte de Carambola did 
rather extensively. 

I lost sight of the viscount for a consider- 
able period of time. It chanced, however, 
one day, that it behoved me to call ni)Oii him 
on business — upon my word I think it was 
about a bill — which, together with a hoi’se, a 
lady, a gambling debt, and a duel, were the 
only subjects abmit which you could possibly 
have business with the viscount. I traced him 
from hotel to hotel, and from lodging lo 
lodging (he always lodged in aristocnitic 
streets), till I was directed to li fashionable | 
tailor’s in Conduit Street. 1 am a man of a 
placid demeanour and nervous temperament, I 
and after knocking in vain for some time at | 
the tailor’s private door I entered the shoj), 
and asked meekly if the Vicomte <le Caram- 
bolaro lived' there. Suddenly there leaped 
down from a high desk a little man wit h a 
bald head and a yard measure hanging round 
his neck. He advanced towards mo in a 
series of short jumps, brandishing a tre- 
mendous pair of shears very much as a 
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Huron, a Pawnoe, a Choctaw, or a Blackfoot 
Indian might ' flourish hia tomahawk when 
decorated with his war-paioi^ and goinsj forth 
to meet his enemies. Then, in a voice ter- 
ribly like a war-whoop, he cried out, Vis- 
' count I Viscount Skaramboles ! Where is he ? 
— where is he 1— where is he, sir 1 Know the 
Viscount ? oh, yea (sarcastically). Where’s 
his friend, the matquis, eh?” I tried to 
explain, mildly* that far from being able to 
answer questions, I was myself seeking in- 
formation ; whereupon with a parting yell 
of ** Viscount * Marquis ! ” and “ Seventy- 
pounds t ” the little man whiiled his shears 
over his head like a meteor, cut six, and 
leapeil into the high desk again. A large 
ledger upon the top thereof was immediately 
afterwards opened by unseen hands ; and I 
opined (though I may have been wrong) 
that somebody was immediately debited 
with a new, superfine, Saxony black dress 
snrtout, with fine silk velvet collar, rich 
silk skirt and sleeve-linings, by way of 
sciothing the exacerbated feelings of the 
little man with a bald head. 1 mncle my 
osca|>e from the shop as soon as I could ; for 
it was evident that the foreign aristocracy as 
a body were distasteful to the man with the 
sliears, and I was fearful that he might take 
me for a baron. It was many months before 1 
discovered the viscount again. ' I light eil iqion 
him at ail hotel in that city of liotels — 
Southampton, and there I learnt, indirectly — 
through a private source, as the American 
psijiers say — what liad become of him during 
ids long absence. 

lie had found out the Dons, and how fond 
they were of gambling ; and it is a fact that 
j 1 lie Viscount de Capambolaro had been tra- 
velling backwards and forwards in West 
Indian and South American mail-steamers 
for the Last two years, fleecing the Dons. As 
ho had to pay something like a hundred 
pouiuis passage-money every voyage, it may 
be imagined that his jirofits were large. He 
w^as a general in the service of Paraguay 
now. lie looked like one. He was one of 
those men who, dressed in uniform, look as 
though they had been born field-marshals ; 
and who very probably, underneath their 
stars and cmhnudery, have the galley slaves’ 
brand on their shoulders, or tlie cat o’ nine- 
tails’ scratch on thpir backs. Tb€ Emperor of 
Jlrazil, he said (not to the Dons, though), had 
^iven him tiie concession of a whole province 
full of mines of goldjisilver, and diamonds — to 
say nothing of the less precious metals, mines 
of which existed in profusion. He engaged a 
simple draughtsman to plan him out from hts 
owm sketches a map of this metalliferous 
region, for the purpose of getting up a com- 
' pany. The man said to me afterwards, with 
uplifted eyes and hands,' “Why, that vis- 
count’s neither more nor less than a swiudler, 
sir. When I took him the map for approval, 

’ he gi^umbkd because thei*e weren’t more diar 
I mond mines ; and says he, * fop down three 


more on that river and two more on that, 
and a gold mine in the left-hand top corner.’ 
He’s a do, bu\” I tried to explain to the 
draughtsman that Carambolarp was a great 
man ; but he persisted in considering him a 
do. because he put down diamond mines 
where no diamond mines existed. 

The viscount, however, great as he wso*, 
did not invent the system of fleecing the 
pons by travelling backwards and forwards 
in mail-steamers. The honour of the inven- 
tion appertains, I believe, to the famous 
Mr. WUliam Cauty, a play-man of long 
standing and first-rate abilities. A series of 
misconceptions, however, relative to a cash- 
box and the Westminster Bank, together 
with an erroneous view taken of Mr. Cauty’s 
conduct by a jury of his countrymen, and 
the palpable misdirection of a learned judge, 
changed the venue of his nautical experiences 
from the S])aiii8h Main to the Soutliern Pa- 
cific Ocean. In sober truth and sad earnest, 
he was transported for life. Play, like science, 
has had its martyrs. 

These arc some of the aspects of ganibling. 
If I be asked, how pjauy moTO there he. J 
require to be informed how many chrirurc:* 
of pattern can be counted ip a kaleidoscope ; 
and, when 1 receive a reply, I will answer the 
question. 


NOTHIFO LIKE KITSSIA-LEATHEK. 

Wk wdll again call on M.Tourghcnief * to 
illiistrato the social condition of PusKia. 

“Monsieur,” said Ermolni the huntsman, 
one day, “ let us go and shoot at Lgof. We 
shall kill wild ducks by hundreds and thou- 
sands.” I absented to the proposition, and wo 
started together. , 

Lgof is a large village situated far away 
from ;dl communication, and possessing a 
very ancient stone church with a single 
cupola, and two watermills on Iho muddy 
course of the river Bossota., Five versts 
(about three miles) from Lgof, the Bossota is 
converted into a vast jM)nd, whose surface, 
both in the centre and round the edges, is 
enlivened by the verdure of thick beds of 
rushes. The bays and creeks between those 
rushes are tenanted by a population com- 
posed of every species of duck in the world ; 
mallarils, shovellers, pin^tails^ widgeon, teal, 
dvfn-birds and golden-eyes, to say fiothing of 
gulls, divers, and dabchicks. Little flocks are 
constantly rising and flying backwards and 
forwards over the surface of the water. If 
you fire, there rise such clouds of birds that 
the sportsman ii^^voluntarily lays bis^ hand 
on the crown of his cap, and makes with bis 
mouth q prolonged “ trrrr I ” . ErmolaT and 1 
began by skirting the pond. We knew very 
v^cll that the wild duck is a bird which, on 
the bank, is always on the alert, and never 
remains long in one place ; and that, even if 
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some imprudent teal were to expose itself to 
oar fire and lose its life, our dogs would be 
unable to extricate its body from the tangled 
thicket of inishes. In spite of their noble 
devotedneSB, they would be unable either to 
swim or to walk on the bottom of mud, and 
would do nothing but set their muz:jles bleed- 
ing by cutting them against the sharp-edged 
sedge-leaves. 

“ Come,’* said ^rraolal’, " it is clear that we 
must now procure a boat. A man in the 
village, nicknamed Soutchok, or ‘ Hry Chips,’ 
has a sort of raft which pretends to be a flat- 
bottomed boat ; only I do not know where it 
is moored. I must go and find the fellow 
himself.” 

He soon returned, accompanied by Sout- 
^hok, who, lame, in rags, w'ith bristling and 
untidy hair and beard, looked like a sex- 
agenarian domestic that had passed into the 
service of a master who cared little about ap- 
})(;;u*aiices. 

“ Have you a boat ? ” I asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, in a hoarse, and hic- 
ciipping voi(je ; “but it is a very bad one.'’ 
Soutcliok’s habitual mode of speaking gave | 
y(»u the idea of a stupid clown who cannot ' 
(jiinc snceee<l in waking himsidf up. I 

What is the matter with it ? ” | 

It leaks, and the rulloeks are broken.” | 


When my turn came, and she was informed 
that 1 ' waa a coachman, she said, ‘ You, 
indeed, a coachman ! A pretty sort of a 
coachman, with such a face and figure as 
yours ! Really, I have got a handsome coach- 
man ! I won’t have you belong to the stables 
any longor. Go and shave your beard and 
cut your hair sliort ; you shall be my familj'' 
fisherman. Every time that T come here, it 
is your duty to supply my table with fish, 
you understand ; and if my pond is not kept 
in order, you will have to answer for it.’ — But 
what a joke, to ask for fish here ! Good hea- 
vens ! That is more than I can manage, and 
I should ,be much obliged if any one would 
tell me how to keep such a pond as ours neat 
and tidy.” 

“To whom did you belong before that ?” 

“ To Serge Serghcitch fthtiref, who in- 
herited us. lie was our master only six 
years. 1 used to drive him when he was 
here ; in town, he had another coachnian.” 

“You wore a coachman, then, from your 
youth upwards ? ” 

“ Ah, no, no ! T was made a coachman in 
the time of Serge Sorghoitch. Betore then, i 
was a cook ; but not in town, only liere in the 
country,” 

“ (.^ook, T dare say ; but cook to whom ? ” 

“Why, to the former nnister, to Atha- 


“The damage is not great,” said Ermolai. ; nase Nefedytch, who was Serge Sergh6ltch’s | 
“With tallow and he:n]) it wdll bo easy to i uncle. The ohl gentleman had bought Lgof, 
caulk it ” I and that’s how Serge Sorghoitch became 

“ Ah ! certainly,” said Soutchok : “get some | our master ; namely, by inheritance.” 
hemp and tallow. Inhere is plenty to be had.” “Erom whom did old Athanase make the 
“ But what are you ? What’s your trade ? ” purchase ? ” 

I in^piii’ed. “ Why,from Tatiana Yacilievna.” 

“ i am our lady’s fisherman,” “ What Tatiana Yacilievna ? ” 

“A capital fishorniaii, not to keep a boat “"Why, she who died single at Bolkh of near 
on the river ! ” Karatchof ; an old maid, look you. She w^as 

“What good would that bo, if there are no never married. Did’nt you know her ? She 
fish ill the river 1 ” had us from her father Yacili S6ni6nitch. She 

“ Eish don’t like the rusty taste of was our mistress for a long while ; oh ! for a 
marsh waters,” observed huntsman, ma- good space of twenty years.” 
jestically. “ AYere you not lier cook ? ” 

“ Pray tell me, have you long been a fisher- “A^es, at first ; but she soon made me her 
man ? ” kofich6nok.” 

“ Seven years, BArine.” “ Her wliat ? ” 

“No more ! And Avhat did you do before “Her ko-fi-chc-nok,” 
that'l” “What sort of servant is that ? ” 

“1 was a coachman.” “ That’s more than I can tell you, Bfirine. 

“ Why did’nt they lot you i^eraain a coach- Only 1 'was put into the place, and was 
.man ? ” obliged to be called Anntonn, instead of 

“The" new lady .oi'dered me out of the Kouzma. Such were madame’s ordei’s.” 
stables.” ' * “ Your real name was Kouzma, then ? ”• 

“ What lady ? ” “ Why, yes ! Kouzma.” 

The lady who bought us, Alcona Tirao- “ And you were her koflch6nok for seven 
f6evna ; a very fat, stout woman, not parti- teen or eighteen years ? ” * 

cularly young. Don’t j^ou know her ? ” “ Ah, no ; I had to be an actor ? ” 

“ No. What put it into her head to make “ Nonsense ; what do you mean by actor ?” 

you her fisherman ? ” “I acted in her theatre. Our Lady made a 

“ God knows. She came to look at her theatre in a large chamber ” 
estate of TamJ^of ; she Bummoued all the .ser- “ Wliat line of ])arts did you take ? ” 
vants ; she showed herself ; we rushed upon “ I beg your piuiloii ?” 

her, to kiss her hand ; she was by no means “ What had you to do in the theatre ?” 

offended. After we had done, she asked each “ Ah ! you don’t know then. They took me 
of us in succession what was his employment, and dressed me up. I walketl about in the 
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^ clothes, ill this way ; 1 stood still, and I sat 
down. They gave me niy orders, — ‘ Say so 
and so, and so and so.’ — It was all one to me. 
I spoke what they told me* One day I repre- 
sented a blind man, sir, and *’ 

“ And afterwards ; what were you next ? ” 

“Next ? Ah ! nejtt I was a cook again.” 

“ But why turn cook again ? ” 

“ One of my brothers ran away, and I had 
to take his place.” 

“Good; and what were you in the esta- 
blishment of your first mistress’s father 

“ With her father ? With her father ; look 
ou, I have been all sorts of things. At first 
was a little kazac ; I had to remain stand- 
ing behind a door, ready to fetch and carry 
messages. Then 1 was a postillion. We drove 
only four horses ; I used to ride, on a high 
saddle, on the left hand horse of the front 
' pair. But they made me turn huntsman, 
and: ” 

“ Huntsman — mounted — with dogs ? ” 

“Yes; mounted, and with dogs. But I 
had a fall and lamed myself, and the horse 
likewise. The old Bfirine was very severe ; 
be had ine well beaten, and I was sent 
to Moscow to be apprenticed to a boot- 
' maker.” 

“ Apprenticed ! Wliat are you talking 
about ? You were a cliild wlien they 
j made you a hiintsinaii and a whipper-in.” 
j “ I was something like twenty years of age. 

! But that had nothing to do with it. The 
thing must be done, because the master 
ordered it ; but, as he died shortly afterwards, 
the}' made me go back to the village 
again.” 

“ And when did you serve your apprentice- 
ship as cook ? ” 

“ There is no need of any apprenticeship 
to that. You make the women cook a few 
things, you taste of them, and that’s quite 
Bufiicieut,” said Soutchok raising his thin 
and yellow face, on which a smile struggled 
to break forth in vain. 

“Come, come,” I continued; “you have 
played a good many parts in the course of 
your life ; but now that you are a fisherman, 
what do you do, as there is no fish in the 
pond?” 

“ Oh ! I make no complaint. I thank God, 
as they say, that they have made me a fisher- 
man. But thci« is another old man, Andr6 
Pontyr, w’hom Madame sent to work in the 
paper manufactory. But they didn’t make 
any paper. Poutyr said to himself that it 
was a sill to eat bread that he had not earned ; 
at tlm same time, b© looked out for a change 
for the better. He had a nephew who was a 
clerk in the B^rynia’s counting-house ; and 
lie promised to speak to Madame, to obtain 
for him somethiuj^, I don’t know what. He 
fulfilled his promise ; he spoke to her I and 
, iTucld Poutyr fell at his nephew’s feet. I 
was there,” 

. Enough. Have you any family?' Are 
1 you married 1 ” 


“No, Sir ; that was impossible. Tatiana 
Vacilievna, — God open the skies to her ! I 
hope so — our late mistress, did not allow any 
one here to get married. She sometimes said, 
even before the priest, ‘ Heaven defend me 
from suffering that ! I am single, and it does 
not kill me ; I lead a maiden life. What 
would they have, I should like to know ? 1 
have sj^oiled them. What will they wan" 
next r” 

“How do you live? Do you receive any 
wages, any fixed payment '! ” 

“Wages ! Why, Bftrine, they give us vic- 
tuals to eat ; that is all we require. Grapioua 
Goodness ! Heaven grant long life lo our 
lady!” 

Erinolal informed me, in a cross tone ot 
voice, that the boat was caulked and put in 
order, and sent off Soutchok to fetch liis 
pnnting-pole, ErmolaY, a' serf himself, dis- 
missed the brave fellow with a smile of th.c 
utmost contempt. 

“ Wliat jin idiot ! ” he said, as the other 
went away ; “ a real brute, a clumsy moujik, 
not a bit better. You cauiiot call tliat animal 
a servant. And yet he jnesnmes to boast. Is 
it likely ho could ever perform a part in a 
play ? Answer me that question, sir ? You 
have done him too much honour by talking 
to him.” 

In a quarter of an hour, we were all three 
seated on the edge of the flat-bottomed boat. 
We shot away at a great rate ; Ermoliu’ con- 
tinuously victorious, I, as usual, very indif- 
ferently. Soutchok watched u.s with the look 
of a man who has been in a state of servitude 
from childhood upwards. From time to time 
he shouted, “ There ! there ! another duck ! ” 
Then, abashed at the sound of his own 
voice, he scratched his back, not with his 
hands, but by a particular movement of 
his shoulders. By noontime our boat was 
overladen with victims piled in jiyramids. 
Instead of remarking that our vessel leaked 
faster and faster, we neglected to bale the 
water out. J ust as we were about to leave 
off shooting, clpuds of ducks, teal, and pintails, 
rose BO thick and frequent, as if to bid us 
good bye effectually, that we had not time to 
reload between the flights. We so completely 
lost sight of the state m our skiff, that Erinohd', 
by a sudden grasp at an expiring mallard, 
made the boat lean too far on one side. It 
filled, was swamped, and majestically de- 
scended to the muddy bottom. 

“ Gently ! ” we all shouted at once ; but 
it was too late. In two minutes wo were 
ufJ to our chins in water, “ Dry Chips ” in- 
cluded. 

Ermolal was the first to break silence. 

“ Pouah ! ” he vocifemted, spitting on the 
water. “ What an abominable ducking ! It 
is your fault, old devil,” he said angrily to 
Soutchok, “with your pretended boat— 
Pouah ! ” 

“I beg your pardon,” muttered the poor 
old man. 
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THE THOUSANH AND ONE 
HUMBUGS. 

THE STORY OF SCARLI TAPA AND THE FORTY 
THIEVES. 

Accompanied by the Grand Vizier Par- 
iiiarstooii, and the black mute Mistaspeeka 
the chief oltlie Seraglio, Haiisardadade again 
repaired next day to the august presence, 
and, after making the usual prostrations 
before the Sultan, began thus: 

Sire, there was once a poor relation 
who lived in a town in the dominions of 
llic Sultan of the Indies, and whose name 
was Searli Tapa. He was the youngest son 
of a Dowajah — which, as your Majesty knows, 
i.s a female spirit of voracious appetites, and 
generally with a wig and a carmine com- 
plexion, who prpwls about old houses and 
preys upon mankind. This Dowajah had 
attained an immense age, in consequence of 
leaving been ^put by an evil Genie on the 
Penshunlist, or talisman to secure long life ; 
but, at length she very reluctantly died to- 
wards the close of a quarter, after making 
the most alfectiug struggles to live into the 
half-year. 

Scarli Tapa had a rich elder brother named 
Casihm, who had married the daughter of a 
prosperous merchant, and lived magnificently. 
JScarli Tapa, on the other hand, could barely 
support his wife and family by lounging 
about the town and going out to dinner with 
bis utmost powers of perseverance, betting on 
horse-races, playing at billiards, and running 
into debt with everybody who would trust 
him — the last being his principal means of 
obtaining an honest livelihood. 

One aay, when Scarli Tapa had strolled 
for some time along the banks of a great 
river of liquid filth which ornamented that 
agreeable country and rendered it salubrious, 
he found himself in the neighbourhood of 
the Woods and Forests. 'Lifting up his eyes, 
he observed in the distance a great cloud of 
dust He was not surarised to see it, know- 
ing those parts to be famous for casting pro- 
digious quantities of dust into the eyes of the 
Faithful ; but, as it rapidly advanced towards 
him, he clinfbed into a tree, the better to ob- 
serve it without being seen himself. 

As the cloud of dust approached, Scarli 
Tapa perceived it from his hiding-place to be 


occasioned by forty mounted robbers, each 
bestriding a severely-goaded and heavily- 
laden Bull. The whole troop came to a halt 
at the foot of the tree, and all the robbers 
dismounted. Every .robber then tethered 
his hack to the most convenient - shrub, 
gave it a full meal of very bad chaff, and 
hung over his arm the empty sack which had 
containetl the same, Then the Oaptain of the 
Robbers, advancing to a door in an antedilu- 
vian rock, which Scarli Tapa had not observed 
before, .and on which were tlie enchanted 
letters O. F. F. I. C. E., said, Debrett’fej 
Peerage. Open Sesame ! As soon as the 
Captiiin of the Robbers had uttered these 
words, the door, obedient to the charm, flew 
open, and all the robbers went in. The cap- 
tain went in last, and the door shut of itself. 

' The ro\>bers stayed so long within the rock 
that Scarli Tapa more than once felt tempted 
to descend the tree and make off. Fearful, 
however, that they might reappear and catch 
him before he could escape, he remained 
hidden by the leaves, as patiently as he could. 
At last the door opened, and the forty 
robbers came out. As the captain liad gone 
in last, ho came out flrst, and stood to see 
the whole troop pass him. When they had 
all done so, he said, Debrett’s Peerage. 
Shut Sesame ! The door immediately closed 
again as before. Every robber then mounted 
his Bull, adj usting before him his sack well 
filled with gold, silver, and jewels. When the 
captain saw that they were all ready, he put 
himself at their hear!, and they rode off by 
the way they had come. 

Scarli Tapa remained in the tree until the 
receding clpud of dust occasioned by the 
troop of robbers with their captain at their 
head, was no longer visible, and then came 
softly down and approached the door. Making 
use of the words that he had heard pro- 
nounced by the Captain of the Robbers, he said, 
after first piously strengthening himself with 
the remembrance of his deceased mother the 
Dowajah, Debrett’s Peerage^ Open Sesame! 
The door instantly flew wide open. 

Scarli Tapa, who had expected to see fi, 
dull place, was surprised to find himself in 
an exceedingly agreeable vista ofrooma, where 
everything was as light as possible, and wliero 
vast quantities of the finest wheateii loaves, 
and the richest gold and silver fishes, and all 
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of valuable poasesaioj^ lyere to be got 
tbV lie laying bpUt of. QmcKly Joading him- 
self with as much spoil^Aa' he could more 
under^ he opened and closed the door as 
Captain of the Robbe^ps had done, and hurried 
awi^ with bis treasure to his poor home. 

when the wife of Scarii Tapa saw her 
husband enter their dwelling after it was dark, 
and proceed to pile upon the floor a heap of 
'Wealth, she crieS^ Alas ! husband, whom have 
you taken in, now ? Bo not alarmed, wife, 

I returned Scaiii Tapa, no one suffers but the 
public. And then told her how he, a poor 
' relation, had made his way into Office by the 
m^ic words and had enriched himself. 

•fliere being more money and more loaves 
and Ashes than they knew what to do with at 
the moment, the wife of Scarli Tapa, trans- 
ported with joy, ran off to her sister-in-law, the 
wife of Cahill in 'I’apa, who lived hard by, to bor- 
row a Measure by means of which Ineir pro- 
perty could be got into some order. ‘The wife of 
Ca«bimTap i looking into the measure when it 
was brought back, found at the bottom of it, 
seveial ot the crumbs of fine loaves and of the 
scales of gold and silver fishes ; upon which, 
flying into an envious rage, she thus addressecl 
Jier bn^'band : Wretched Casliim, you know 
you are of liigh birth as the eldest son of a 
Doweijah, and you think you are rich, but your 
des(Hscd younger brother, Scarli Tapa, is 
infinitely richer and more powerful than you. 
Jiuigo of his wealth from these tokens. At 
the sumo time she showed him the measure. 

Oashim. who since his marriage to the 
merchant s widow, bad treated his brother 
(Coolly and held him at a distance, was at 
once fired with a burning desire to know 
how he had become rich He was unable to 
sleep all inght, and at the first streak of 
day, before the summons to morning prayers 
was hoard from the minarets of the mosques, 
aiose and went to his brother’s house. iJoar 
^arli Tapa, said he, pretending to be very 
fraternal, what loaves and fishes are these 
^at thou ha'at in thy possession ! Scarli 
perceiving from this discourse that he 
could no longer keep his secret, communicated 
his discovery to his brother, who lost no time 
in providing all things necessary for the 
stowage of ricjies, and in repairing alone to 
the mybterious door near the Woods and 
Forosbi, 

Vyhan night came, and Coshira Tapa did 
npt return, his relatives became uneasy. His 
absence biMiig prolonged for several days and 
Uighis, Scarli Tapa at length proceeded to the 
e(Uchaated door in search of him. Opening it by 
the infell iblo means, what were his emotions 
to fiAd, that the robbers had encountered hia 
brother within, and had quartered him upon 
l^e spot for ever ! 

Commander of the Faithful, when Bcarli 
Tapa behehi the dismal spectacle of his 
brother everlastingly quartered upon Office 
for having merely uttered the magic words, 
Hebrott's Steerage. Open Sesame ! he was 


greatly troubled' in his mind. Feeling the ne- 
cessity of hushing the matter up, and putting 
the best fece upon it for the family credit, he at 
once devised a plan to attain that object. 

There wos^ in the House where his brother 
had sat himself down on his marriage with 
the merchant’s daughter, a discreet slave 
whose name was Joboiana. Though a kind 
of under secretary in the treasury depai tinent, 
she was very useful in the dirty work of the 
establishment, and had also some knowledge 
of the stables, and could assist the whippers- 
iu at a pinch. Scarli Tapa, going home and 
taking the discreet slave aside, related to her 
how her master w'as quartered, and how it was 
now their business to disguise the fact, and 
deceive the neiglibours. Jobbiaua replied, To 
hear is to obey. 

Accordius^ly, before day — for she always 
avoided daylight — the discreet slave >veiit to 
a certain cobbler whom she knew, and found 
him sitting in his stall in the public street. 
Good morrow, friend, said she, putting a 
bribe into his hand, will you biing tlic tools 
of your trade and come to a House with me I 
Willingly, but what to do { rt‘})Uod the 
cobbler, who was a merry fellow. Nothing 
agamat my patriotism aud conscience, I hope i 
(at which he laughed heartily). Not in the 
least, returned Jobbiaua, giving him another 
bribe. But, you must go into the House 
bliinifold and with your hands tied ; you 
don’t mind that for a job ? I don’t lumd 
anything for a job, returned the cobbler with 
vivacity; I like a job. It is my business to 
job ; only make it worth my vhile, and I am 
ready for any job you may please to name. 
At the same time he arose briskly. Jobbiaua 
then imparted to him the quartering that 
had taken place, and that he was wanted to 
cobble the subject up and liide what had 
been done. Is that all 1 If it is no more 
than that, returned tlie cobbler, blind my 
eyes and tie my hand.s, aud let us cobble 
away as long as you like ! 

Sire, the discreet slave blindfolded the 
cobbler, and tied his bauds, an<l took him to 
the House ; where he cobbled the subject up 
with ao much skill, that she rewarded him 
munificently. We must now return to the 
Captain of the Robbers, who.se name was 
Yawyawah, and whose soul was filled with 
perplexities and anxieties, when he visited 
the cave and found, from the state of the 
wheaten loaves and the gold and silver fishes, 
that there was yet another person who pos- 
sessed the secret of the magic door. 

Your majesty must know that Yawyawah, 
Captain of the Robbers (most of whose fore- 
fathers had been rebellious (Jenii. who never 
had had anything whatever to do with 
Solomon), sauntering through the city, iu a 
highly disconsolate and languid state, chanced 
to come before daylight upon the cobbler 
working in his stall. Good morrow, honour- 
able friend, said he, you job early. My Lord, 
returned the cobbler, I job early and late. 
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You do well, observed the Captain of the unexpected, as there was senerallj more than 
Bobbers; but, have you light enough ? The enough. Bemembering however, that, the 
less light the better, said the cobbler, for my pretended trader had brought a large stoijJc 
work. Ay ! returned Yajryawah ; why so ? with him, she Went to one of the jars to get a 
Why so ! repeated 'the cobbler, winking, be- little. As she drew near to it, the impatient 
cause 1 can cobble certain businesses, best, in robber within, supposing it to be his leader, 
the dark. When the Captain of the Bobbers said in a low voice, -^Is it time for our party to 
heard him say this, he quickly understood the come in ? Jdbbiana. instantly comprehenaing 
hint. He blindfolded him, and tied his the danger, replied, Not yet, but presently, 
hands, as the discreet slave had done, turned She went in this manner to all the jars, receiv- 
his coat, and led him away until he stopped at iug the same question, and giving the same 
the House, This is the House that was con- answer. 

cerned in the quartering and cobbling, said he. Tlie discreet slave returned into the 
The captain set a mark upon it. But, Job- kitclien, with her presence of mind not at all 
biaiia coming by soon afterwards, and seeing disturbed, and there prepared a lukewarm 
wliut had been done, set exactly the same mesa of soothing syrup, worn-out wigs, weak 
mark upon twenty other Houses in the same milk and water, poppy-heads, empty nut- 
* row. So that in truth they were all j)reciscly shells, froth, and other similar ingredients, 
alike, and one was marked by Jobbiaiia When it was sufficiently mawkish, she 
exactly as another was, and there was not a returned to the Jars, beaiing a large kettle 
pin to choose between them. iilled with this mixture, poured some of it 

Thus discomfited, the Captain of the Bob- upon every robber, and threw the whole 
*bcrs called his troop together and addressed troo]) into a state of insensibility or submis- 
theiri. My noble, right honorable, honor- I mission. Slic then returned to the Iloiise^ 
able and gallant, honourable and learned, and j served up the entertainment, cleared away 
simply honourable, friends, said he, it is appa- I the fragments, and attired herself in a rich 
rent that we, the old baud who for so many ! dress to dance before her master and his dis- 
years have posses.^ed the command ol the | guised visitor. 

magic door, are in djinger of being super- • In the course of her dances, which were 
seded. in a word, it is clear that there are I performed in the slowest time, and during 
now two hands of rob])ers, and that we must j which she blew both her own and the family 
overcome the opposition, or be ourselves ; trumpet with extraordinary pertinacity, 
vanquished. All the robbeis applauded this | Jobbiaiia took care always to approach 
sentinieut. Therefore, said the captain, I i nearer and still nearer to the Captain of the 
will disguise myself as a trader — in the ^ Bobbers. At length she seized him by the 
patriotic line of business — and will endeavour i sleeve of his disguise, disclosed him in his 
to prevail by stratagem. The robbers as ' own dress to her master, and related where 
with one voice apiirovcd of this design. his men were, and how they had asked Was 

The C'\'q)tain of the Bobbers accordingly it time to come in ? Scui li Tapa, so far from 
diguised himself as a trader of that sort which being angry with the pretended trader, fell 
is called at the bazaars a patriot, and, liaviug upon his neck and addressed him in these 
again had recourse to the cobbler, and having i friendly expressions : {Since our object is the 
carefully observed the House, arranged his ! same mid no great difference exists between 
plans without delay. Feigning to be a dealer us, O my brother, let us form a Coalition, 
in soft-soap, he concealed his men in niue-and- Hebrett’s Peerage will open Sesame to the 
thirty jars of that commodity, a man in every Scarli Tapas and the Yawyawahs equally, 
jar ; and, loading a number of mules with this and will shut out the rest of mankind, 
pretended merchandise, appeared at the head Let it be so. 1'here is plunder enough 
of his caravan one evening at the House, in the cave. So that it is never restored to 
where Scarli Tapa was sitting on a bench the original owners and never gets into other 
in his usual place, taking it (as he gene- hands but ours, why should we quarrel over- 
rally did in the House) very coolly. My much I The Captain made a suitable reply 
Lord, said the pretended trader, 1 am a and embraced his entertainer. Jobbiaiia, 
stranger here, and know not where to bestow shedding tears of joy, embraced them both, 
my merchandise for the night. Suffer me Shortly afterwards, Scarli Tapa in grati- 
theii, I beseech you, to warehouse it here, tiulc to the wise Jobbiana, caused her to be 
Scarli Tapa rose up, showed the pretended invested with the freedom of the City — where 
merchant wliero to put his goods, and in- she had been very much beloved for many 
structed Jobbiana to prepare an entertain- years — and gave her in man'iage to his own 
ment for his guest. Also a bath for himself ; son., They had a large family and a powerfid 
his hands being very far from clean. number of relations, who all inherited, by 

The discreet slave, in obedience to her right of relationship, the power of opening 
orders, proceeded to prepare the entertain- Sesame and shutting it tiglit. The ifaw- 
ment and the bath ; but Wiis vexed to dis- yawahs became a very numerous tribe also, 
cover, when it was late and the shops of the and exercised the same privilege. This, 
dealers were all Shut, that there was no soft- Commander of the Faithful, is the reason 
soap in the House— which was the more why, in that distant part of the domiiiiona 
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of tlie Sultao. of the Indies, all true be- 
lievers kiss the ground sev^ hundred and 
seventy-seven times ' on hearing tlie magic 
■words, Debjrett’s Peerag^— why the talisman 
of Oiice is always possessed in common by 
the three great races Of the Scarli Tapas, the 
Yawya-wals, and the Jobbianas — why the 
public affairs, great and small, and all the 
national enterprises both by land and are 
conducted on a system which is the liighest 
peak of the mountain of justice, and which 
always suopceds-— why the people of tliat 
country are serenely satisfied with themselves 
and things in general, are unquestionably 
the envy of surrounding nations, and cannot 
fail in the inevitable order of events to flourish 
to the end of the world — why all these great 
truths are incontrovertible, and why all who 
dispute them receive the bastinado as atheists 
and rebels. 

Here, Hansardadade concluded the story of 
the Forty Thieves, and said, If my Lord the 
Sultan will deign to hear another nai-rative 
from the lips of the lowest of his servants, I 
have adventures yet more surprising than 
these to relate : adventures that are worthy 
to be written in letters of gold. By Allah ! 
exclaimed the Sultan, whose hand had been 
upon his scimitar several times during the pre- 
vious recital, and whose eyes had menaced 
Pariuarstoon until the soul of that Vizier 
had turned to water, what thou hast told but 
now, deserves to be recorded in letters of 
Brass ! 

Hansardadade was proceeding, Sire, in the 
great plain at the feet of the mountains of i 
Casgar, which is seven weeks’ journey across — ! 
when Brothartoon interrupted her : Sister it 
is nearly daybreak, and if you are not asleep 
you ought to be. I pray you dear sister, tell 
us at present no more of those stories tliat you 
know so well, but hold your tongue and go 
to bed. Hansardadade was silent, and the 
Sultan arose in a very indifferent humour 
' and gloomily walked out — in great doubt 
whether he would let her live, on any con- 
! sideration, over another day. 


SISTER ROSE. 

IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER VI- 
On a Spring morning, iii the year seventeen 
hundred and ninety-eight, the public convey- 
ai^ce then running between Chalons-sur-Marne 
and Paris set down one of its outside jias- 
sengera at the first post station beyond Meaux. 
The traveller, an old man, after looking about 
him hesitatingly for a moment or two, betook 
himself to a little inn opposite the post-house 
known by the sign of the Piebald Horse, and 
kept by the Widow Diival, — a woman who 
enjoyed and deserved the reputation of being 
the fastest talker and the beat maker* of 
gibelotte iri the whole locality. 

Although the traveller was carelessly i 
noticed by the village idlers, and received 
without ceremony by the Widow Duval, he 


was by no means so ordinary and uninteresting 
a stranger as tbe rustics of the place were 
pleased to consider him. The time had been 
when this quiet, elderly, unobstrusive appli- 
cant for refreshment at the Piebald Horse 
was trusted with the darkest secrets of the 
Reign of Terror, and was admitted at all 
times and seasons to speak face to face with 
Maximilieu Robespierre himself. The Widow 
Duval and the hangers-on in front of the post- 
house would have been all astonished indeed, 
if any well-informed personage from the 
metropolis had been present to tell them that 
thd modest old traveller, with tlie sliabby 
little carpet-bag, was an ex-chief agent of the 
secret police of Paris ! 

Between three and four years had elapsed 
since Lomaque had exercised, for the last , 
time, his oificial functions under the Roigu of 
Terror. His slioulders had contracted an 
extra stoop, and his hair had all iailen off, 
except at the sides and back of his head. In 
some other respects, however, advancing ago* 
seemed to have improved rather than dete- 
riorated him ill personal appearance. His 
complexion looked healthier, his expression 
clicerfuller, his eyes brighter than they had 
ever been of late years. He walked, too, 
with a brisker step than the step of old times 
ill the police-office ; and his dress, although 
it certainly did not look like the costume of 
a man in affluent circumstances, was cleaner 
and far more neatly worn than ever it had 
been in the past days of his political employ- 
ment at Paris. 

He sat down alone in the inn parlour, and 
occupied the time, while his hostess had gone 
to fetch the half bottle of wine that he 
ordered, in examining a dirty old card which 
he extricated from a mass of papers in his 
])ocket-book, and which bore, written on it, 
these lines ; — “ When the troubles are over, 
do not forget those who remember you with 
eternal gratitude. Stop at the first post 
station beyond Meaux, on the high road to 
Paris, and ask at the inn for citizen Maurice, 
whenever you wish to see us or to hear of us 
again.” 

“Pray,” inquired Lomaque, putting the 
card in his pocket when the Widow Duval 
brought in the wine, “can you inform me 
whether a person named JV^urice lives any- 
where in this neighbourhood ? ” 

“ Can I inform you ? ” repeated the voluble 
widow. “ Of course I can ! Citizen Maurice^ 
and the citoyenne, his amiable sister — who ia 
not to be passed -over because you don’t men- 
tion her, my honest man! — live within ten 
minutes’ walk of my house. A charming 
cottage, in a charming situation, inhabited by 
two charming people, — so quiet, so retiring, 
such excellent pay* I supply them with 
everything, — fowls, eggs, bread, butter, vege- 
tables (not that they eat much of anything), 
wine (which they don’t drink half enough of 
to do them good) ; in short, I victual the dear 
little hermitage, and love the two amiable 
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recluses with all my heart. Ah ! they have 
had their troubles, poor people, the sister 
especially, though they never talk about 

them. When they first came to live in our 

neighbourhoocr* 

*• I beg pai’clon, citoyenne, but if you would 
only be so kind as to direct me” 

“ Which is three — no, four — no, three years 
and a half ago — in short, just after the time 
when that Satan of a man, Robespierre, had 
his head cut oif (and servo him right !), I said 
to my husband (who was on his last legs 

then, poor man !), ‘ She’ll die,’ — meaning the 
lady. She didn’t though. My fowls, eggs, 
bread, butter, vegetables, and wine, carried 
her tlirough, — always in combination with 
the anxious care of citizen Maurice. Yes, 

. yes ! let us be tenderly conscientious in 
giving credit where credit is due ; let us 
never forget that the citizen Maurice con- 
tributed .something to the cure of the interest- 
ing invalid, as w^ell as the victuals and drink 
from the Tiobald Horse. There she is now, 
the prettiest little woman in the prettiest 
litth.' cot tn go ” 

“Where? Will you be so obliging as to 
tcil me where ? ” 

“.iVnd in excellent health, except that 
she is fill bj eel. now and then to nervous 
atiaok.s, liaving evidently, as I believe, been 
struck with some dreadful fright, — most 
likely during that accursed time of the 
Terror, for tliey came from Paris — you don’t 
drink, honest man ! Why don’t yon drink V 
— Vei’y, very pretty in a palo way ; figure 
perha]is too thin — let me pour it out for 
yon — but an angel of gentleness, and at- 
tached in such a touching way to the citizen 
Maurice” 

“ (htjzeii hostess ! will yon, or will you not, 
tell me where they live ? ” 

“ You droll little man ! why did you not 
^ask me that before, if you wanted to know ? 
Finish your wine and come to the door. 
There’s your change, and thank you for your 
custom, though it isn’t much. Come to the 
door, I say, and don’t interrupt me ! You’re 
xin old man, — can you see forty yards before 
you ? — Yes, you can ! Don’t be peevish, — 
that never did anybody any good yet. Now 
look back, along the road, where I am point- 
ing. You see a large heap of stones ? Good. 
On the other side of the heap of stones, there 
is a little path, — you can’t see that, but you 
. can remember what I tell you 1 Good. You 
go down the path till you get to a stream ; 
down the stream till you get to a bridge ; 
down the other bank of the stream (after 
crossing the bridge) till you get to an old 
water-mill, — a jewel of a water-mill! famous 
for miles round ; artists from the four quar- 
ters of the globe are always coming to sketch 
it ! Ah ! what you are getting peevish 
again ? You won’t wait ? Impatient bid 
man, what a life your wife must lead, if you 
have got one ! Remember the bridge ! Ah ! 
your poor wife and children, I pity them, — 


your daughters especially. Pat! psti Re- 
member the bridge, — peevish old man, 
remember the bridge I ” * 

Walking as fast as he could out of hearing 
of the Widow Duval’s tongue, Lomaque took 
the path by the heap of stones which led out 
of the high-road, crossed the stream, anci 
arrived at the old water-mill. Close by it 
stood a pottage,-*— a rough, simple building, 
with a strip of* garden in front. Lomaque’s 
observant eyes marked the graceful arrange- 
ment of the flower-beds and the delicate 
whiteness of the curtains that hung behind 
the badly-glazed narrow windows. “This 
must be the place,” he said to himself as he 
knocked at the door with his stick. “ I can 
see the traces of her hand before I cross the 
threshold.” 

The door was opened. “Pray, does the 
citizen Maurice — ?” Lomaque began, not 
seeing clearly for the first moment, in the 
dark little passage. 

Before he could say any more his hand was 
gra.specl, his carpet-bag was taken from him, 
and a well-known voice crif*d, “Welcome ! a 
thousand thousand times welcome, at last I 
Citizen Maurice is not at home ; but Louis 
Trudaine takes his place, and is overjoyed to 
see once more the best and dearest of his 
friends ’ ” 

“ I hardly know you again. How you are 
altered for the better ! ” exclaimed Lomatpie, 
as tln^y entered the parlour of the cottage. 

“ Remember that you see me after a long 
freedom from anxiety. Since I have lived 
here, I have gone to rest at night, and have 
not been afraid of the morning,^’ replied Tru- 
daine. He went out into the passage, while 
ho spoke, and called at the foot of tJie one 
flight of stairs which the cottage po.ssessed, 
“Rose ! Rose I come down ! The friend whom 
you mo.st wished to see has arrived at last ! ” 

She answered the summons imraerliately. 
The frank friendly warmth of her greeting ; 
her resolute determination, after the first 
inquiries were over, to help the guest to take 
oil* his upper coat with her own hands, .so 
confused and delighted Lomaque, that he 
hardly knew which way to turn, or what 
to say. 

“This is even more trying, in a pleasant 
way, to a lonely old fellow like me” — he was 
about to add, “ than the unexpected civility of 
the hot cup of coffee, years ago but remem- 
bering what recollections even that trifling 
circumstance might recal, he checked himselfl 

“ More trying than what ? ” asked Rose, 
leading him to a chair. 

“Ah! <1 forget. I am in my dotage 
ali'eady ! ” he answered confiisedly. “I have 
not got used just yet to the pleasure of seeing 
your kind face again.” 

It was indeed a pleasure to look at that 
face now, after Lomaque’s last ex;perience of 
it. Three years of repose, though they liad 
not restored to Rose those youthful attrac- 
tions which she had lost for ever in the days 
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I' IWoir^liadnot p^jfljsd a table neai^and hurriedly pccupied herself 

^ Mttdly outwni traces tWeir healing pro- with it. , 

; gress. ^ Tbotlgh <thh drliwtoimdiiesa had not **We speah as little about that time as 
> retuimed to %6f chelik^oittfae girlish delicacy possible,” said Trudaine, looking significantly 
I of colow to her oomplwioin, her eyes had toyrards his sister ; " but we have some ques- 
reoovei^d much of thear old softness, and her tions to ask you, in our turn ; so the allusion, 
repression alUof Its old winning charm, for this once, is inevitable. Your sudden 
■Wn^t was left of latent sadness in her face, disappearance at the very crisis of that 
find of significant quietness in her manner, terrible time of danger has not yet been fully 
remained gently and harmlessly — remained explained to us. The one short note which 
rather to show what had been once, than you left behind you, helped us to guess at wliat 
what was now, had happened, rather than to understand it.” 

When they were all seated, there was, how- “ I can easily explain it now,” answered 
ever, semething like a momentary return to Loraaque. “The sudden overthrow of the 
the suspense and anxiety of past days in lleign of Terror, which was salvation to you, 
their '^Ces, as Trudaine, looking earnestly at was destruction to me. The new republican 
Lomaque, asked — “Do you bring any news reign was a reign of mercy, except for the 
fronr IParis ? ” tail of Kobespierre, as the jihrase ran then. 

“^one,”h 0 replied; “but excellent news, Every man who had been so wicked or so 
instead, from Rouen. I have heard, acci- unfortunate as to be involved, even in the 
dentally, through the employer whom I have meanest capacity, with the machinery of tlie 
been serving since we jiarted, that your old government of Terror, was threat eiied, and 
house by the river side is to let again.” .iu&tl}^ with the fate of Robespierre. I, among 

Rose started from her chair. “Oh, Louis, others, fell under this menace of death. I 
if we could only live there once more ! My dcherved to die, and shouhl have lesigned 
flower-garden 1 ” she continued, turning to m> self to the guillotine, but for you. rtom 
Lomaque. the course taken by public events, I Imew 

“ Cultivated throughout,” he answeicd, “by you would bo saved; and althoiigli 
the late proprietor.” safety wa^ the work of circumsta^es, still, I 

“And the laboratory?” added her brother, had a hand in rendering it j^osjiible at the 
“ Left standing,” said Lomaque. “Here is outset; and a yearning came ..over me to 
a letter with all the particulars. You may ' bolmld you both free again "witlimy own eyes 
depend ujiou them ; for the writer is" the, — a scliish yearning, to see, ^iyou, a living, 
person charged with the letting of the breathing, real result of the oflie good impulse 
liouse.” of my' heait wliich I could look back on with 

Tnidaine looked over the letter eagerly. satisfaction. This desire gave me a now 

“The price is not beyond our means,” he interest m life. I resolved to escape death, if 
said. “After our three years’ economy here, it were possible., For ten days I lay hidden 
we can afford to give something for a great in Paris. After* that — Ibanks to certain 
pleasure.” scrajis of useful knowleilge, which my expe- 

“ Oh, what a day of happiness it will be rience in the office of secret police had given 
when we go home again ! ” cried Jlose. me — 1 succeeded in getting clear of Paris, 
“Pray, write to your friend at once,” she and in making ray way safely to Swutzei land, 
added, addressing Lomaque, “and say we The rest of my story is so shoit, and so soon* 
take the house, before any one else is before- told, that I may as well get it over at once, 

band with us ! ” The one relation I knew of in the world to 

He nodded ; and folding up the letter me- apply to, was a cousin of mine (whom I had 
chanically in the old official form, made a never seen before), established as a silk- 
note on it in the old official manner. Tru- mercer at Berne. I threw myself on this 
daine observed the action, and felt its asso- man’s mercy. He discovered that I was 
ciation with past times of trouble and tciTOr, likely, with my' business habits, to be of some 
His face grew grave again, as he said to use to him, and he took me into his house. 
Lomaque, “ And is this good news really all I worked for what he pleased to give me ; 
the news of importance you have to tell us?” travelled about for him in Switzerland ; de- 
Lomaquo hesitated, and fidgetted in his served his confidence, and won it. Till within 
“ What othdJ news 1 have will well the last few months, I remained with him ; 
bear keeping,” he replied. “ There are many and only left my employment, to enter, by 
questions 1 should like to ask, first, about my master’s own desire, the house of one of 
your feisber and yourself. Ho you mind allow- his sons, established also as a silk-mercer, at 
ing me to refer for a moment to the time Chalons-sur-Marne. In the counting-house j 
■^hea we last met ? ” of this merchant 1 am corresppnding clerk ; j 

t He addressed this enquiry to Rose, who and am only able to come and see you now, 
.answered tu the negative ; but her voice by offering to undertake a special business- 
seemed to alter, even in sayiug the one word mission, for my employer, at Paris. It is 
She turned her head away When she drudgery, at my time of life, after all 1 have 
spoke ; and Lomaque noticed that her hands gone through — ^\mt my hard work is iimoceiit 
as she took up some work lying on work. ' I am not obliged to cringe for every 
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crdwn-piece I put in my pockftt^not bound 
to denounce, deceive, and dog to death other 
men, before I can earn my bread, and scrape 
together money enough to bury' me. I >im 
ending a bad, base life, harmlessly at last. 
It is a poor thing to do, but it is something 
done — and even that contents a man at my 
age. In short, I am happier than I used to 
be, or, at least, less ashamed when I look 
people like you in the face.” 

Hush ! hush ! ” interrupted Eose, laying 
her. hand on his arm. “ I cannot allow you 
to talk of yourself in that way, even in 
jest.” 

“I was speaking in earnest,” answered 
Lomaque, quietly ; “ but I won’t weary you 
with any more words about myself. My 
story is told.” 

“All?” asked Trudaine. He looked 
searchingly, almost susjjiciously, at Lomaque, 
as he put the question. “ All 1 ” he repeated. 
“Yours is a sliort story, indeed, my good 
friend ! Perhaps you have forgotten some of 
it ? ” 

Again Lomaque fidgetted and hesitated. 

“ Is it not a little hard on an old man, to be 
; always asking questions of him, and never 
I juiswering one of liia inquiries in return ? ” 

I lie said to Eose, very gaily as to manner, but 
rather uneasily as to look. 

“He will not s]>cak out till we are alone,” 
thought IVudaine. “ It is best to risk nothing, 

I and to humour him. ” 

I “ ( ’omc, come,” he said aloud, “ no grum- 
i bling. I admit that it is your turn to hear 
i our story now ; and 1 will do my best to 
1 gratify/ you. But before 1 begin,” he added, 
i luiniug to his sister, “let me suggest, Eose, 

I that if you have any household matters to, 
1 Bcitlo up stairs ” — 

1 “ 1 know what you mean,” she iuter- 

i mpted, hurriedly taking up the work which, 
during the last few minutes, she had allowed 
to drop into her lap ; “ but I am stronger 
than you think ; 1 can face the worst of our 
recollections composedly. Go on, Louis ; 
pray go on— I am quite fit to slop and hear 
you.” 

“You know what we suffered in the first 
days of our susperise, after the success of your 
’. stratagem,” said Trudaine, turning to 
Lomaque. “ I think it was on the evening 
after we had seen you for the last time, at 
St. Lazare^ that strange confused rumours of 
an impending convulsion in Paris first pene- 
trated within oui' prison walls. Luring the 
next few days, the faces of our gaolers were 
enough to show us that those rumours were 
true, and that the Eeign of Terror was ac- 
tually threatened with overthrow at the 
hands of the Moderate Party. We had hardly 
time to hope everything from this blessed 
change, before the tremendous news of 
EobeBpierrtf’s attempted suicide, then of his 
condemnation and execution, reached us. The 
confusion produced in the prison was beyond 
all description^ The accused who had been 


tried and the accused :^bo had not been^ed^ ; 
got mingled together.,^ Prom the 
Eobespierre’s arrest, no, orders came to the 
authorities, no death lists Teacfied the priseit.; 
The gaolers, terrified by rumours, that then 
lowest accom^ices of the tyivat would be * 
held responsime^ and be condemned with him^ 
made no attenaipt to maintain order. Some 
of them — that hump-backed man among the 
rest — deserted their duties altogether. The . 
disorganisation wa% SO complete, that when 
the commissioners from the government! ' 
came to St. Lazare, some of us were actually 
half-starving from want of the bare necessaries^^ 
of life. To iuquire separately into our cases 
was found to be impossible^ Sometimes the , 
necessary papers were lost ; sometimes what 
documents remained were incomprehensible 
to the now commissioners. They were obliged, 
at hist, to make short work of it by calling 
us up before them in dozens. Trieii or not 
tried, we had all been arrested by the tyrant, • 
liad all been accused of conspiracy against him, 
and were all ready to hail the new govern-r 
ment, as the salvation of France. In nine 
cases out of ten, our best claim todbe dis- 
chai'ged was derived from these circum- 
stances. We were trusted by Tallien and the 
men of the Ninth Tliermidor, because wc had 
been suspected by Eobespierre, Couthon, and 
St. Just. Arrested informally, we were now 
liberated informally. When it came to my 
sister’s turn and mine, we were not under* 
examination five minutes. No such thing as 
a searching question was asked of us ; 1 be- 

lieve wc might even have given our own names 
with perfect impunity. But I had previously 
instructed Hose that we were to assume our 
mother’s maiden name — Maurice. As the 
citizen and citoyeime Maurice, accordingly, 
we passed out of prison — under the same 
name we have lived ever since in hiding here. * 
Our past repose has depended, our I'utufe ^ 
happiness will depend, on our escape from 
death being kept the profoundest secret 
among us three. For one all-sufficient reason, 
which you can easily guess at, the brother 
and sister Maurice must still know nothing, 
of Louis Trudaine and Eose Danville, except , 
that they were two among the hundreds of 
victims guillotined during the Eeign of 
Terror.” 

He spoke the last sentence with a faint 
smile, and with the air of a man tiying, in 
spite of himself, to treat a grave subject 
lightly. ' His face clouded again, however, in 
a moment, when be looked towards his sister, 
as he ceased. Her work had once more 
dropped on her lap ; h6r face was turned 
away, so that he could not see it ; but he 
knew by the trembling of her clasped hands, 
as they rested on her knee, and by the slight 
swelling of the veins on her neck, which she 
courld not hide from him, that her boasted 
strength of nerve h'ad deserted her. Three' 
years of repose had not yet enabled her 
to hear her marriage name uttered, or to be 
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wli^u i^jst timed of deaduly sufferiDg 
and terror weire referred to, without betray- 
itig the shobk in her face tiiid manner. Tru- 
daine looked saddened, but in no way sur- 
prised by tirhat he saw. Making a sign to 
Xiomaque to say nothing, he rose and took up 
hifl sister’s hood, whidi lay on a window- 
seat near him. 

^ Come, Rose,” he said, “ the sun is shining, 
the sweet sprinjg air is inviting us out. Let 
ns have a quSt stroll afong the banks of 
the stream. Why, should we keep our good 
friend here, cooped up in this narrow little 
room, when we have miles and ‘miles of beau- 
tiful landscape to show him on the other side 
of the threshold ? Come ! it is high treason 
to Queen Nature to remain indoors on such 
a morning as this.” 

Without waiting for her to reply, he put 
on her hood, drew her arm through his, and 
led the way out. Lomaque’s face grew grave 
as he followed them. 

‘‘lam glad I only showed the bright side of 
my budget of news in her presence,” thought 
he, “ She is not well at heart yet. I might 
liave hrdrt; her, poor thing ! f might have 
hurt her again sadly, if I had not held my 
tongue ! ** 

Iney walked for a little while down Ihe 
banks of the stream, talking of indifferent 
matters ; then returned to the cottage. Ry 
that time Rose had recovered her spirits, and 
could listen with interest and amusement to 
Lomaque’s drily-liumourous description of 
his lile as a clerk at Ohalons-sur-Marne. They 
parted for a little while at the cottage-door. 
Rose retired to the up-stairs room from which 
she had been summoned by her brother. 
Trudaine and Lomaque returned to wander 
again along the banks of the stream. 

With one accord, and without a word pas-s- 
ing between them, they left the neighbour- 
hood of the cottage hurriedly ; then Bloi)ped 
oh a sudden, and attentively looked each 
other in the tace — looked in silence for an in- 
stant. Trudaine spoke first. 

“ I thank you for having spared her.” he 
began, abru])tly. “ She is not strong enough, 
yet, to bear hearing of a new misfoi-tune, 
unless I break the tidings to her first,” 

“ !irou suspect me then of bringing bad 
nows ? ” said Lomaque. 

“ I know you do. When I saw your first look 
at her, after wo were all seated in the cottage- 
pi!irlour, 1 knew it. Speak ! without fear, 
v^ithout caution, witlfout one useless word of 
preface. After three years of repose, if it 
pleases God to afflict us again, I can bear the 
trial calmly ; and, if need be, can strengthen 
hejp to bear it calmly too. T say again, Lo-» 
mhque, speak at once, and speak out ! I 
• teow your news is bad, for I know before- 
bdin d that it is news of Danville.” 

“You are right, my bad news is news of 
him.” 

“ He has discovered the secret of our 
escape from the guillotine — ? ” 


“No— he has not a suspicion of it. He 
believes — as his mother, as every one does — 
that you were botJi executed the day a^fcer 
the Revolutionary Tribunal sentenced you to 
death.” 

“ Lomaque I you speak positively of that 
belief of his — but you cannot be ceHaiii of it.” 

“ I can, on the most indisputable, the most 
stortling evidence — on the authority of Dan- 
ville’s own act. You have asked me to speak 
out—?” 

“ I ask you again — I insist on it ! Your 
news, Lomaque — ^your news, without another 
word of preface ! ” 

“ You shall liave it without another word of 
preface. Danville is on the point of being 
married.” 

As the answer was given they both stopped 
by the bank of the stream, and again looked 
each other in the face. Tliere was a minute 
of dead silence between them. During that 
minute, the water bubbling by happily over 
its bed of pebbles, seemed strangely loud, the 
singing of birds in a little wood by the stream 
side strangely near and shrill, in both their 
ears. The light breeze, lor all its mid-day 
warmth, touched their cheeks coldly ; and the 
spring sunlight pouring on tlieir faces, felt as 
it it were glimmering on them through win- 
ter-clouds. 

“Let us walk on,” said Trudaine, in a low 
voice. “ 1 was prc]mred for bad news, yet not 
for that. Are you certain of what you have 
just told me ? ” 

“ As certain as that the stream here is flow- 
ing by our side. Hear how I ma<lo the dis- 
covery, and you will doubt no longer. Before 
last week, I knew nothing of Danville, excejit 
that his arrest on suspicion by Robespierre’s 
order, was, as events turned out, the saving 
of his life. He was imjnisoned, as 1 told you, 
on the evening after he had heard your names 
read from the death-list at the prison-grate. 
He remained in confinement at the Temple, 
unnoticed in the political confusion out of 
doors, just as you remained unnoticed at 8t. 
Lazare ; and he prqli ted, precisely in the same 
manner that you profited by the timely insur- 
rection which overthrew the Reign of Terror. 
I knew this, and I knew that he walked out 
of prison in the character of a persecuted 
victim of Robespierre’s — and for better tlian 
three years past, I knew no more. Now 
listen. Last week I happened to be waiting 
in the shop of my employer, citizen Clairfait, 
for some papers to take into the counting- 
house, when an old man enters with a sealed 
parcel, which he hands to one of the shopmen, 
saying : 

“ ‘ Give that to citizen Clairfait.’ 

“ ‘ Any name ? * says the shopman. 

“ ‘ The name is of no consequence,* answers 
the old man ; * but if you please you can give 
mine. Say the parcel came frfim citizen 
Dubois ; ’ and then he goes out. His name 
in connection with his elderly look, strikes me 
directly. 
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« < Does that o}d fellow live at Chalons ? 

I nsk. 

“ ‘ No,’ says the shopman, * He is here in 
attendance on a customer of ours — aii old 
ex-aristocrat named Danville. She is on a 
visit in our town.’ 

** I leave you to imagine how that reply 
startles and amazes me. The shopman can 
answer none of the other questions I put to 
him ; but the next day I am asked to dinner 
by my, employer (wlio, for his father’s sake, 
shows me the utmost civility). On entering 
the room, I find his wife just putting away a 
lavender-coloured silk scarf, 011 which she has 
been embroidering in silver what looks to 
me very like a crest and coat of arms. 

‘“1 don't mind your seeing what I am 
about, citizen Lomaque,* says she ; ‘ for 1 
• know we can trust you. That scarf is sent 
back to us by the purchaser, an ex-emigrant 
lady of the old aristocratic school, to have 
her family coat-of-arms embroidered on it.’ 

' Eather a dangerous commission even in 
these mercifully democratic times, is it not ? * 
says I. 

“‘The old lady, you must know,’ says 
she, ‘ is as proud as Lucifer ; and having got 
bat'k safely to France in these days of mode- 
rate rojniblicanism, thinks she may now 
^ indulge with im])unity in all her old-fashioned 
I iKttions. She has been an excellent customer 
I of ours, so my husband thought it best to 
; humour lier, without, however, trusting her 
j commission to any of the work-room women 
I to execute. We are not living under the 
Reign of Terror now, certainly ; still there is 
I nothing like being on the sale side.’ ^ ' 

Nothi^,’ I answer. ‘Pray what is this 
ex-emigrant’s name ? ’ 

“‘Danville,’ replies the citoyeime Ciair- 
1 fait. ‘She is going to appear in that fine 
scarf at her son’s marriage,’ 

! “ ‘ Marriage ! ’ I exclaim, perfectly tliunder- 

struck. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ says she. ‘What is there so amazing 
in that ? By all accounts, the son, iK)or man, 
deserves to make a lucky marriage this time. 
His first wife was taken away from him in 
the Reign of Terror by the guillotine.* 

‘“Who is he going to marry 1 ’ i enquire, 
still breathless. 

“‘The daughter of General Berthelin — an 
ex-aristocrat by family, like the old lady, but 
by principle as good a republican as ever 
lived— a hard-drinking, loud-swearing, big- 
whiskered old soldier, who snaps his fingers 
at his ancestors, and says we are all descended 
from Adam, the first genuine sans-culolte in 
the world.’ 

“In this way the citoyenne Clairfait 
gossips on all dinner-time, but says nothing 
more of any importance. I, with my old 
police-office habits, set to the next day, and 
try to make some discoveries for myself. 
The sum of what I find out is this ; Danville’s 
mother is staying with General Berthelin’s 
sister and daughter at Chalons ; and Danville 


hiniself is expected jfco arrive evifery day to 
escoi*t theia all three to Paris, 'the 

marriage contract is' to 'be 
general’s house. DisooveriMg 
ing that prompt action is! no W of Jtho Wst 
vital importance, I undertake' as I t6ld' you, 
my employer’^ 'eoiinifflissioii for Paris' depict 
with all speed ;‘ 'jind stop here>hti my way .' — 
Wait I Inave/nof;-dbneyeti All the httirte 
I can make is ndt haste enough' to give me a 
good start of Abe wedding part 3 \ -On my 
road here, the diligence by which I travel is ' 
p.'ASsed by a carrisi^^# postiug along at full 
speed. 1 cannot ROe inside that carriage ; 
but I look at the box-sdat^ aiwl recognise ' on 
it the old man DuboiSJ • JtJe whirls by in a 
cloud of dust, but I am certain of him ; and 
I say to myself, what I now steiy ' again W you, 
no time is to be lost ! ”'! -I li . >1:. i - 1 

“No time s/iallhe lost,’’ answered Trudaitie 
, firmly. “ Three years have paiSSed,” he con- 
tinued, ill a lower voice, speaking to himself 
! rather than to Lomaque ; “ three years since 
the day when I led my sister out of the gates 
of the prison, — three yeiu’s since I said in my 1 
lieart'l will be patient, and will not seek to | 
avenge myself. Our wrongs' cry from earth | 
to heaven ; 1‘rom man who iuflicLs to God 
who redresses. When the day of reckoning 
comes, let it be the day of His vengeance, not 
of mine. In my heart I said those words — I 
have been true to them — I have waited. 
The day has come, and the duty it demands 
of me sliall be fulfilled.” 

There was a moment’s silence before 
Lomaque spoke again. “Your sister?” he 
began hesitatingly. 

“ It is there only that my purpose falters,” 
said the other earnestly. “ If it were but 
possible to spare her all knowledge Of this 
last trial, and to leave the accomplishment of | 
the terrible task to me alone ?” I 

“I think it is possible,” interposed Lomaque, 

“ Listen to what I. advise. We must depart 
for Paris by the diligence to-morrow moriiiilg, 
and Ave must take your sister with ua^ 
to-morrow will be time enough : people don’t 
sign marriage contracts on the evening after 'a 
long day’s journey. We must go then, and 
we must take your sister. Leave the care ot 
her in Paris, and the responsibility of keeping 
her ill ignor.'ince of what you aro doing, to 
me. Go to this General Bertlieliii’s house at 
a time when you know Danville is there (we 
can get that knowledge through the servants) ; 
confront liim without a moment’s previous 
warning ; confront him as a man risen from 
the dead ; confront him before every soul in 
the room, though the room uhould be full of 
people — and leave the rest to the self-betrayal 
of a panic-stricken man. Say but three Avords, 
and your duty will be done ; you may return to 
your sister, and may depjirt with her iu safety 
to your old retreat at Rouen, or wliere (dse 
you please, on the very day when yon have 
put it out of her infamous husband’s power, 
to add another to the list of his crimes.” '' 
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'T f “ You forget the suddewnew^ef the journey .oen leave this place.* ‘ Not one,’ I said — for 
stp Baid Trudaine. ** How are we to we have not, as you know, Louis ? ^ Why, 

ajc^niihfQr it without the risk of awakening here is your furniture to begin with,’ he 
B^l^mlileuspicionB?** said. ‘A few chairs and tallies hired from 

that to answered Lomamie. the inn,’ I answered ; ‘ we have only to give 
"$i0fet*eturn to the oottage at once. No! the landlady our key, to leave a letter for the 
BotjgjPf,” he added suddenly, as they turned owner of the cottage, and then — ’ Ho laughed, 
to retrace their steps. “There is that in your * Why, to hear you talk, one would think you 
face which would betray ua. Leave me to were as ready to travel as I am ! ’ * So we 
go back alone— I will say that you have gone are,’ I said, * quite as ready, living in the way 
to give some orders at the inn. Let us sepa- we do here.’ He shook his head ; but you 
rate immediately. You will recover your will not shake yours, Louis, I am sure, now 
self-possession, you will get to look yourself you have hoard all my long story ? You can’t 
again sooner, if you are left alone — t know olame me, can you 1” 

enough of you to know that. We will not Before Trudaine could answer, Lomaque 
waste another minute in explanations, even looked out of the cottage window, 
minutes are precious to ua on such a day as “I have just been telling my brother 
this. By the time you are fit to meet your everything,” said Kose, turning round towards 
sister again, I shall have had time to say all 1 him. 


wish to her, and shall be waiting at the cot- 


“ And what does he say ? ” asked Lomaque. 
tago to tell you the result.” “He says what I say,” replied Bose, au- 

He looked at Trudaine, and his eyes seemed swering for her brother ; “ that our time is 
to brighten f again with something of the your time — the time of our best and dearest 
old energy and sudden decision of the days friend.” 

when he was a man in office under the “ Shall it be done, then?” asked Lomaque, 
Heign of Terror. “Leave it to me,” he said; with a meaning look at Trudaine. 


and, waving his hand, turned away quickly in 
the direction of the cottage. 


Kose glanced anxiously at her brother ; his 
face was much graver than she liad expected 


Nearly an hour passed before Trudaine to see it, but his answer relieved her from all 
ventured to follow him. When ho at length suspense. 

entered the path which led to the garden “ You were quite right, love, to speak as 
cate, bo saw his sister waiting at the cottage you did,” ho said gently. Then, turning to 
door. Her face looked unusually animated ; Lomaque, he added in a firmer voice, “ It 
and she ran forward a step or two to meet shall be done 1 ” 
him. 

“ Oh, Louis ! ” she said, “ I have a eoufes- chapter vxi. 

sion to make, and I must beg you to hear it * 

patiently to the end. You must know that Two days after the travemng carriage 
our good Lomaque, though he came in tired described by Lomaque had passc'd the dili- 
from his walk, occupied himself the first thing, gence on the road to Paris, Madame Danville 
at my request, in writing the letter which is to sat in the drawing-room of an apartment in 
secure to us our dear old home by the banks the Rue de Greuelle, handsomely dressed for 
of the Seine. When he had done, he looked driving out. After consulting a large gold 
at me, and said, * I should like to be present watch that hung at her side, and finding that 
at your happy return to the house where I it wanted a quarter of an hour only to two 
first saw you.* ‘ Oh, come, come with us ! * I o’clock, she rang her hand-bell, and said to 
said directly. ‘I am not an independent the maid servant who answered the sum- 
man,’ he answered, ‘ I have a margin of time mons : “ I have five minutes to spare. Send 
allowed me at Paris, certainly, but it is not Dubois here with my chocolate.” 
long — if I were only ray ow n master — ’ and Th6 old man made his appearance with 
then he stopped. Louis ! I remembered all great alacrity. After handing the cup of 
we owed to him ; I remembered that there chocolate to his mistress, he ventured to use 
was no sacrifice we ought not to be too glad the privilege of talking, to which his longaml 
to make for his sake ; I felt the kindness of faithful services entitled him, and paid the 
the wish he had expressed ; and, perhaps, I old lady a compliment. “ I am rejoiced to see 
was a litUe influenced by my own impatience madame looking so young and jn such good 
to see my floWer garden and the rooms where spirits this moniing,” he said, with a low dow 
*^6 used to bo so hS'PPy again. So I said to and a mild deferential sihile. 
him, ‘ I am sure Louis will agree with me, “ I think I have some reason for being 
that our time is yours* and that we shall be in good spirits on the day when my 
pnly too glad to advance our departure so as son’s marriage contract is to be signed,” said 
to make travelling-leisure enough for you to Madame Danville, with a gracious nod of the 
come with us to Rouen. We should be worse head. “ Ha, Dubois, I shall live yet to see 
than ungrateful — ’ He stopped me. ‘ You him with a patent of nobility in his hand, 
have always been good to me,’ he said, ‘ I The mob has done its worst ; the end of this 
must not impose on your kindness now. No I infamous revolution is not far off; our order 
no 1 yon have formalities to settle before you will have its turn again soon, and then who 


“ You were quite right, love, to speak as 
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will have such a chance at conH as xny son ? He 
is noble already through his mother ; he will 
then be nolde also tlirough his wife. Yes, 
yes, let that ooarse-mannered, passionate, old 
soldier-father of hers be as unnaturally re- 
publican as he pleases, be has inherited a 
n.atne which will help my son to a peerage ! 
TheYicomteD’Anvilie (D with an apostrophe, 
Dubois, you understand) ! .The Vicomte 
D’Anville — ^how prettily it sounds ! ’* 

Charmingly, inadame — charmingly. Ah ! 
this second marriage of my young master’s 
begins under much better auspices than the 
first.” 

The remark was an unfortunate one. Ma- 
dame Danville frowned portentously, and rose 
in a great hurry from her chair. 

• “ Are your wits failing you, you old fool ! ” 

she exclaimed, indignantly; ‘‘what do you 
mejiu hy referring to such a subject as that, 
on this day of all others ? You are always 
harping on those two wretched people who 
were guillotined, as if you thought I could 
have saved their lives. Were you not present 
when my son and I met, after the time of the 
Terror 1 Did you not hear ray first words to 
him, when he told me of the catastrophe ? 
Were they not ‘ Charles, I love you ; but 
if! thought you had let tho.se two unfortu- 
nates, who risked themselves to save me, die 
without risking your life in return to save 
them, 1 would break my heart, rather than 
ever look at you or sjieak to you again ! ' — 
Di(l I not say that ? And did ho not answer : 
r-‘ Mother, my life was risked for them. I 
proved ray devotion by exposing myself to 
arrest ~I was imprisoned for my exertions, — 
and then I could do no more ! * Did yon not 
stand V)y, and hear him give that answer, 
overwhelmed while ho spoke, by generous 
emotion ? Do you not know tliat he really 
was imprisoned in the Temple ? Do you 
dare to think that we are to blame after 
that ] I owe you much, Dubois, but if you 
are to take liberties with me — ” 

“ Oh, madame ! I beg pardon a thousand 
times. I was tboughtlcvss ; only thought- 
less — ” 

“ Silence ! Is my coach at the door 1 — 
Tery welL Get ready to accompany me. 
Your master will not have time to return 
here. He will meet me, for the signing of 
the contract, at General Berthelin’s house at j 
two precisely. — Stop ! Are there many peo- 
ple in the street 1 I can^t be stared at by 
the mob, as I go to my carriage.” 

Dubois hobbled penitently to the window 
and looked out, while bis mistress walked to 
the door. 

The street is almost empty, madarae,” he 
said. “ Only a man, with a woman on his 
arm, stopping and admiring your carriage. 
They seem, like decent people, as well as I 
can tell, without my spectacles. Not mob, I 
should say, madame, certainly not mob ! ** 

“ Very well. -Attend me doWn stairs ; and 
bring some loose silver with you, in case 


I those two decent people should be, fit objects 
for charity. No orders for the c6»chman, 
except that he la to go straight to the generaJ^a 
house,” ^ 

The party assembled at General Berthelin’a 
to witness the signature of the marriage-con- 
tract, comprised, besides the persons imme- 
diately interested in the ceremony of the day, 
some young ladies, friends of the bride, and a 
few officers, who had been comrades of her 
father’s in past yeats. The guests were dis- 
tributed, rather unequally, in two handsome 
apartments opening into each other, — one 
Called in the house the drawing-room, and 
the other the library. In the drawing-room 
were assembled the notary, with the contract 
ready, the bride, the young ladies, and the 
majority of General l^erthelin’s friends. In 
the library, the remainder of the military 
guests \\ere amusing themselves at a billiard- 
table until the signing of the contract should 
take j>lace ; while Danville and his future 
father-in-law walked up and down the room 
together ; the first listening absently, the 
last talking with all his accustomed energy, 
and with more than his accustomed allowance 
of barrack -rooTn expletives. The general had 
taken it into his head to explain some of the 
clauses in the marriage-contract to the bride- 
groom, who, though far better acquainted 
with their full scope and meaning than his 
father-in-law, was obliged to listen for civi- 
lity’s sake. While the old soldier was still in 
the midst of his long and confused harangue, 
a clock struck on the library mantelpiece. 

“ Two o’clock ! ” exclaimed Danville, glad 
of any pretext for interrupting the talk 
about the contract. “ Two o’clock ; and my 
mother not here yet I What can be delay- 
ing her ? ” 

Nothing,” cried the general. “ When did 
you ever know a woman punctual, my lad 1 
If we wait for your mother — and she’s such a 
rabid aristocrat that she would never forgive 
us for not waiting — we shan’t sign the con- 
tract yet this half-hour. Never mind ! let’s 
go on with what we were talking about. 
Where the devil was I when that cursed 
clock struck and interrupted us ? Now then, 
Black Eyes, what’s the matter ? ” 

This last question was addressed to Made- 
moiselle Berthelin, who at that moment 
hastily entered the library from the drawing- 
room. She was a tall and rather masculine- 
looking girl, with superb black eyes, dark 
hair, growing low on her forehead, and some- 
thing of her father’s decision and bluntness 
in her manner of si)€aking, 

‘‘A stranger in the other room, papa, who 
wants to see you. I suppose the servant^^ 
showed him up-stairs, thinking he was one oi 
the guests. Ought I to have had him shown 
down again ? ” 

A nice question ! How should I know ? 
Wait till I have seen him, miss, and theii ITl 
tell you.” With these woi'ds the general 
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; on Ills lieel, and went into the drawing- 

His daughter would have followed him; 
but Danville caught her by the hand. 

** Can you be luadThearted enough to leave 
me here alone ? ’* he asked. 

What 18 to become of all my bosom friends 
in the next room, you selfish man, if I stop 
here, with ypuV* retorted mademoiselle, 
struggling to free herself. 

‘‘Call them in here,” said Danville, gaily, 
making himself master of her other hand. 

She laughed, and drew him away towards 
the drawing-room. 

^ Come ! ” she cried, and let all the ladies 
see what a tyrant I am going to marry. 
Come and show them wliat an obstinate, un- 
reasonable, wearisome — ” 

Her voice suddenly failed her ; she shud- 
dered, and turned faint. Danville's hand had 
in one instant grown cold as death in hers : 
the momentary touch of his fingers, as she 
felt their grasp loosen, struck some myste- 
I'ious chill through her from head to foot. 
She glanced round at him afirightedly ; and 
saw liis eyes looking straight into the draw- 
ing-room. They were fixed in a strange, un- 
wavering, awful stare ; while, from the rest 
of bis face, all expression, all character, all re- 1 
cognisable play and movement of feature had 
utterly gone. It was a breathless, lifeless 
mask — a white blank. With a cry of terror, 
she looked where he seemed to be looking ; 
and could see nothing but the stranger 
standing in the middle of the drawing-room. 
Before she could ask a question, before she 
could speak even a single word, her father 
came to her, caught Dim vi lie by the arm, and 
pushed her roughly back into tlie library. 

Go there, and take the women with you,” 
he said in a quick fierce whisper. “ Into the 
library ! ” he continued, turning to the ladies, 
and raising his voice. “ Into the libraiy, all 
of you, along with my daughter.” 

The women, terrified by his manner, obeyed 
him in the greatest confusion. As they 
huri'ied past him into the librarj'^, he signed 
to the notary to follow ; • and then closed the 
door of communication ^between the two 
rooms. 

“ Stop where you are ! ” he cried, address- 
ing the old officers who hacl risen from their 
chairs. ‘‘Stay, I insist on it! W'hatever 
happens, Jacques Berth elin has done nothing 
to be ashamed of in the presence of his old 
friends and companfons. You have seen the 
beginning, now stay and see the end.” 

’ While lie spoke, Jic walked into the middle 
of the room. He had never quitted his hold 
of Danville’s arn^ — step by step, they ad* 
vanced together to the place where Trudaine 
\ was standing. 

You have come into my house, and asked 
‘ me for my daughter in marriage — and I have 

f ivenlier to you,” said the general, addressing 
lanville quietly. “You told me that your 
first wife and her brother were guillotined 


three years ago in the time of the Terror — 
.and I believed ydu. Now, look at that man 
— ^look him straight in the face. ^ He has an*- 
nounced himself to mo as the brother of your 
wife, and he asserts that hiseister is alive at 
this moment. One of you two has deceived 
me. Which is it ? ” 

Danville tried to speak ; but no sound 
passed his lips ; tried to wrench his arm from 
the grasp that was on it, but could not stir 
the old soldier’s steady hand. 

“ Are you afraid ? are you a coward ? 
Can’t you look him in the face ? ” asked tlie 
general, tightening his hold sternly. ^ 

“ Stop 1 stop I ” interposed one of the old^J 
.officers, coming forward. “Give him 
I This may bo a case of strange abcidental 
I resemblance ; which would be enough, under 
the circumstances, to discompose any man. 
You will excuse me, citizen,” he continued, 
turning to Trudaine. “ But you aie a 
stranger ; you have given us no proof of your 
identity.” r- 

“ There is the proof^” said Trudaine, 
pointing to Danville’s face. 

• “ Yes, yes,” pursued the other ; “ he looks 
pale and startled enough, certainly. But I 
say again — let us not be too hasty : there are 
strange cases on record of accidental resem- 
blances, and this may be one of them ! ” 

As he repeated those words, Danville looked 
at him with a faint, cringing gratitude steal- 
ing slowly over the blank terror of his face. 
He bowed hi%head, murmured something, 
and gesticulated confusedly with the hand 
that he was free to use. 

“ Look ! ” cried the old officer ; “ look, Ber- 
thelin, he denies the man’s identity.” 

“ Do you hear that ? ” said the general, ap- 
pealing to Trudaine. “Have you proofs to* 
confute him? If you have, produce them 
instantly.” 

Before the answer could be given, the door 
leading into the drawing-room from the stair- 
case was violently flung open, and Madame 
Danville — her hair in disorder, her face in its 
colourless terror looking like the very counter- 
part of her son’s — appeared on the threshold, 
with the old man Dubois and a group of 
amazed and startled servants behind her. 

“ For God’s sake don’t sign ! for God’s sake 
come away I” she cried. “ X have seen your 
wife — in the spirit, or in the lie&h, 1 know not 
which — ^but I have seen her. Cliarlea ! 
Charles I as true as Heaven is above us, I 
have seen your wife ! ” 

“ You have seen her in the flesh, living and 
breathing as you see her brother yonder,” 
said a firm, quiet voice from among the ser- 
vants on the landing outside. 

“Let that man enter, whoever he is 1 ” cried 
the general. 

Lomaque passed Madame Danville on the 
threshold. She trembled as he brushed by 
her; then, supporting herself by the wall, 
followed him.a few paces into the room. She 
looked first at her son — after that, at 
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Trudaiue— after that, back again at her son. 
Something in her presence silenced evei^one; 
Tliere fell a sudden stillness over all the 
assembly — a stillness so deep, that the eager, 
frightened whispering, and sharp rustling of 
drosses among the women in the library 
became audible from the other side of the 
closed door. , 

“ Charles ! ’* she said, slowly advancing ; i 
“why do you look — ?” She stopped, and 
fixed her eyes again on her sou more earnestly 
than before ; then turned them suddenly on 
Trudaine. ‘‘You are looking at my son, sir,” 
she said, “and I see contemfit in your face. 
By what right do you insult a man whose 
grateful sense of his mother’s obligations to 
you, made him risk his life for the saving of 
your’s and your sister’s 1 By wdiat right 
■have you kept the escape of my son’s wife from 
death by the guillotine— an escape which, for 
all I know to the contrary, his generous exer« 
tioi]s wore instrumental in effecting — a secret 
from my son ? By what right, I demand to 
know, lias your treacherous secresy jdaced us 
ill such a jiosiLioii as we now stand in before , 
the master of this house j 

An expression of sorrow and pity passed 
over Trudaine’s face while she spoke. He 
]*etired a few steps, and gave her no answer. 
Tlui general looked at him with eager curi- 
osity ; and, dropping his hold of Danville’s 
arm, seemed about to speak ; but Lommpie 
1 fite])i)(‘d forward at the same time, and held 
I up Jus hand to claim attention.! 
i “ I think I shall express tho wishes of 
I citizen Trudaine,” he said, addressing Madame 
I Danville, “if I recommend this lady not to 
I jjress for too public an answer to her 
cjuostious.” 

I “ Pray who are you, sir, who take it on 
yourself to advise me?” she retorted haugh- 
tily. “I have iiotliiiig to say to you, except 
that I rejieat those questions, and that 1 
insist on their being answered.” 

! “ Who is this man ? ” asked the general, ad- 

I dressing Trudaine, and pointing to Louiaque. 

I “ A man unworthy of credit,” cried Dan- 
I ville, speaking audibly for the first time, and 
darting a look of deadly hatred at Louiaque. 

“ An agent of police under Robespierre.” 

“ And in that capacity capable of answering 
questions which refer to the transactions of 
Robespierre’s tribunals,” remarked the ex- 
chief-agent with his old ofiScial self-possession. 

“ True !” exclahned the general; “the man 
is right — let him be heard.” 

“ There is no help for it,” said Lomaque, 
looking at Trudaine ; “ leave it to me — >it is 
fittest that 1 should speak. I was present,” 
he continued, in a louder voice, “ at the trial 
of citizen Trudaine and his sister. They 
were brought to the bar through the denun- 
ciation of citizen Danville. Till the confession 
of the male prisoner exposed the^ fact, I can 
answer for Danville’s not being aware of the 
real nature of tlie offences charged against 
Trudaine and his sister. When it became 


known that they had been seca'etly helping 
this lad^ to escape from France, and when 
Danville’s own head was consequently in 
danger, I myself heard him save it by a false 
assertion that he had been aware of Tru- 
daine’s conspiracy from the first—” 

“Do you mean to say,” interrupted the 
general, “that he proclaimed himself in open 
court, as living knowingly denounced the 
man who was on trial for saving his mother ? ” 

“ I do,” answered Lomaque. (A murmur 
of horror and indignation rose from all the 
strangers present, at that reply). “The re- 
ports of the Tribunal are existing to prove 
the truth of what I say,” he went on. “As 
to the escape of citizen ' Trudaine and the 
wife of Danville from the guillotine, it was 
the work of political circumstances, which 
there are persons living to speak to, if neces- 
sary ; ainl of a little stratagem of mine, which 
need not be referred to now. And, last, with 
reference to the concealment which followed 
the escape, I beg to inform you that it was 
abandoned tlie moment we knew of what 
was going on here ; and that it was only 
persevered in up to this time, as a natural 
measure of precaution on the ]jart of citi- 
zen Trudaine. From a similar motive we 
now abstain from exposing his sister to the 
shock and the peril of being present here. 
What man with an atom of feeling, would 
risk letting lier even look again on such a 
husband as that ? ” 

He glanced round him, and pointed to 
Danville, as he put tho question. Before a 
word could be spoken by any one else in 
the room, a low wailing cry of, “My mis- 
tress ! my dear, dear mistress ! ” directed 
all eyes first on the^old man, Dubois, then 
on Madame Danville. 

She had been leaning against the wall, 
before Lomaque began to speak; but she 
stood perfectly upright now. She neither 
spoke nor moved. Not one of the light 
gaudy ribands flaunting on her disordered, 
head-dress so much as trembled. The old 
servant Dubois was crouched on his knees 
at her side, kissing her cold right hand, 
chafing it in his, reiterating his faint mourn- 
ful cry, “ Oh my mistress ! my dear, dear 
mistress ! ” but she did not appear to know 
that he w'as near her. It was only when lier 
son advanced a step or two towards her that 
she seemed to awaken suddenly from that 
death-trance of mental pain. Then she slowly 
raised the hand that was free, and waved him 
back from her. He stopped in obedience to 
the gesture, and endeavoured JtO speak. She 
waved her hand again, and the deathly still- 
ness of her face began to grow troubled. Her 
lips, moved a little — she s])oke. 

“ Oblige me, sir, for the la.st time, by keep- 
ing silence. You and I have henceforth no^ 
thing to say to each other. I am the daughter 
of a race of nobles, and the widow of a man 
of honour. You are a traitor and a false 
witness; a thing from which all true men 
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,and true women, turn with contempt; I re- 
nounce you ! Publicly, in the presence of 
these gentlelssen, I say it — hAve no son.** 

She turned her bftCK op him; and bowing 
to the other perisone in the room, with the 
old formal oourtesjr of byOgone times, walked 
slowly and ete^ly to the door. Stopping 
there, she looked hack ; and |he artiticial 
oourage 'of the moment failed her. With a 
faint, suppressed ciy she clutched at the hand 
of the plu servant, who still kept faithfully 
at her side ; he caught her in his arms, and her 
head sank on his shoulder. 

** Help him ! ** cried the general to the 
eervants near the door. “Help him to take 
her into the next room !’* 

The old man looked up suspiciously from 
bis mistress to the persons who were assist- 
ing him to support her. With a strange, j 
sudcleu jealousy he shook his hand at them, j 
** Home,” he cried, **8h6 shall go home, and I 
will take care of her. Away ! you tliere— 
nobody holds her head but Dubois. . Down- 
staii-s I down-stairs, to her carriage ! She 
has nobody but me now ; and I say that she 
shall be taken home.** 

As the door closed, General Berthelin ap- 
proached Trudaine, who had stood silent and 
apart from the time when Lomaque first ap- 
peared in the drawing-room. 

** I wish to ask your pardon,” said the old 
soldier ; “ because I have wronged you by 
a moment of unjust suspicion. For my 
daughter’s sake, I bitterly regret that we 
did not see each other long ago ; but I thank 
you, nevertheless, for coming here, even at 
the eleventh hour.” 

While he was speaking, one of his friends 
came up, and touching him on the shoulder, 
said: 

“ Berthelin, is that scoundrel to be allowed 
togor* 

The general turned on his heel directly,! 
and beckoned contemptuously to Danville to 
• follow him to the door* When they were 
well out of earshot, he spoke these words : 

“ You have been exposed as a villain by 
your brother-in-law, and renounced as a liar 
by your mother, lliey have done their duty 
by you ; and now it only remains for me to 
do mine. When a man enters the house of 
another under false pretences, and compro 
mises the reputation of his daughter, we old 
army men have a very “expeditious way of 
making him ansii^r for it. It is just three 
o’clock now ; at fire you will find me and one 
of my friends — ” 

He stopped, and looked round cautiously — 
then wluapered the rest in Danville’s ear — 
threw oj^en the door, and pointed down- 
stairs. 

“Our work here is done,” said Lomaque, 
laying his hand on Trudaine’s arm. “ Let us 
give Danville time to get clear of^e house, 
and then leave it too.” 

“My sister I where is shel” asked Tru- 
daine, eagerly. 


Make your mind easy about her. 1 will 
tell you more xvheu we get out.^’ 

“You will excuse me, I know,” said 
General Berthelin, speaking to all the persons 
present, with his hand on the library dodr, 

“ if I leave you. I have bad news to break to 
my daugh^r, and private business after that 
to settle with a friend.” 

He saluted the company, with his usual 
bluff nod of the head, and entered the library. 

A few minutes afterwards, Trudaine and 
Lomaque left the house. 

“ You will find your sister waiting for you 
in our apartment at the hotel,” said the latter. 

“ She knows nothing, absolutely nothing, of 
what has passed.” 

[ “But the recognition r* asked Trudaine, j 
amnzedly. “His mother saw her. Surely 
ishe— r* * i 

“I managed it so that she should be seen, j 
and should not see. Our former experience j 
of Danville suggested to me the propriety c>f 
making the experiment, and my old police- 
office practice came in useful in carrying it 
out. I saw the caniage standing at tlie door, ]| 
and waited till the old lady came down. I j! 
walked your sister away, as slie got in, and ' 
walked her back again })a3t the window, as the L 
carriage drove off. A momept did it ; and it j 
turned out as useful as I tliought it would. ; 
Enough of that ! Go back now to your sister. 
Keep in-doors till the night-rnail starts for 
Rouen. I have had two places taken for you j 
on speculation. Go! resume possession of ' 
your old house, and leave me here to transact l| 
the business which my employer has en- !i 
I trusted to me, and to see liow matters end |j 
I with Danville and his mother. I will make |i 
I time somehow to come and bid you good-bye ii 
I at Rouen, though it should only be for a |i 
single day. Bah I no thanks. Give us your j 
band. I was ashamed to take it eight years ! 

' ago — I can give it a hearty shake now ! 
There is your way ; here is mine. Ijeave me 
I to my business in silks and satins ; and go 
you back to your sister, and help her to pack 
up for the night-mail.” 

******* 

Three more days have passed. It is evening. 
Rose, Trudaine, and Lomaque are Seated 
together on the bench that overlooks the 
windings of the Seine. The old familiar scene 
spreads before them, beautiful as ever — un- 
changed, as if it was but yesterday since they 
had all looked on it for the last time., 
j They talk together seriously and in low 
voices. The same recollections fill their 
hearts — recollections which they refrain from 
acknowledging, but the influence of which 
each knows by instinct that the other par- 
takes. Sometimes one leads the conversation, 
sometimes another ; but whoever speaks, the 
topic choseii is always, as if by common con- 
sent, a topic connected with tjie future. 

The evening darkens in, and Rose is the 
first to rise from the bench. A secret look 
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. df idtellig^cd pnBflefl between her and her 
' bi'otber ; and then she epeaks to Lomaqiie. 

“ Wiu yon follow mo into the house,” she 
asks, ^‘wlth as little .delay as possible? I 
have something that I very much wish to 
show you.” 

B[er brother waits till she is out of hearing ; 
then inquires anxiously what has happened 
at Paris since the night when he and Bose 
left it. 

“Your sister is free,” Lomaque answers. 

“ The duel took place, then ?” 

“ The same day. They were both to fire 
logether. The second of his adversary asserts 
that he was paralysed with terror : his own 
second declares that he was resolved, how- 
ever he might have lived, to, confront death 
^ courageously by offering his life at the first 
-■fire to the man whom be had injured. Which 
account is true, I know not. It is only certain 
that he did not discharge his pistol ; that he 
fell by his antagonist’s first bullet ; and that 
he never spoKe afterwards.” 

“iVnd his mother ? ” 

“ It is hard to gain information. Her dooi*s 
arc closed ; the old servant guards her with 
jealous care. A medical man is in constant 
attendance, and there are reports in the house 
that the illness from which she is suffering 
afiocts lier mind more than her body. I could 
ascei tain no more ” 

After that answer they both remain silent 
1 for a little whde— then rise from the bench 
i! and walk towards the house. 

“Have you thought yet about preparing 
jour sister to hear of all that has hap- 
pened { ” Lomaque ask.s, as ho sees the lamp- 
light glimmering in the parlour-window. 

“ I shall wait to prepare lier till we are 
settled again here — till the first holiday plea- 
sure of our return has worn off, and the quiet 
realities of our every-day life of old have re- 
sumed their way,” answers Trudaine. 

They enter the house. Hose beckons to 
Lomaque to sit down near her, and 
places pen and ink and an open letter be- 
fore him. '' 

'‘1 have a last favour to ask of you,” she 
says, smiling. 

“ I hope .it will not take long to grant/* he 
rejoins ; “for 1 have only to-night to be 
With you. To-morrow morning, before you 
are up, T must bo on my way back to 
Chalons.” 

“ Will you sign that letter ?” she continues, 
still smiling, “and then give it to me to send 
to the post ? It was dictated by Louis, and 
written by me, and it will bo quite com- 
plete if you will put your name at the end 
of it.” 

“ I suppose I may read it ? ” 

She nods, and Lomaque reads these lines : — 

“Citizen, — beg respectfully to apprise you that 
the commission you entrusted to me at Paris has been 
performed. 

“ 1 have also to beg that yon will accept my resig- 
uaiion of the place 1 bold in your counting-house. 


The kindness shown me by you and your ftither 
embolden* me to hope that you will learn with pleasure 
the motive of my withdrawal. Two friends of mine 
who consider that they are under some obligations to 
me, are anxious that 1 should pass the rest of my days 
in the quiet and protection of their home. Troubles 
of former years have knit us together as closely as if 
wo were all three members of one family. 1 need the. 
repose of a happy fireside as much as any man, ^aftoc 
the life I have led ; and my friends assure nio so ear- 
nestly that tlieir whole hearts are sot on establishing 
the old man's easy chair by their hearth, that I cannot 
summon resolution enongh to turn my back on them 
and their offer. 

“ Accept then, I beg of you, the, resignation which 
this letter contains, and with it the assurance of my 
sincere gratitude and respect. 

** To Citizen Ciairfait, Silk Mercerf 
' Chalons-sur-Marne.” 

After reading those lines, Lomaque turned 
round to Trudaine and attempted to speak ; 
but the words would not come at command. 
He looked up at Bose, and tried to smile ; 
but his lip only trembled. She dipped thg 
pen in the ink, and placed it in his hand. Ho 
mnt his head down quickly over the paper, 
so that she could not see his face ; but still 
he did not write hia name. She put her hand 
caressingly on his shoulder, and whispered to 
him : — 

“ Come, come, humour ‘Sister Bose.’ She 
must have her own way now she is back 
again at home.” 

He did not answer — his head sank lower 
— he hesitated fojp an instant — then signed 
his name in faint, trembling characters at the 
end of the letter. 

She drew it away from him gently. A few 
tear-drops lay oh tho paper. As she dried 
them with her handkerchief she looked at her 
brother. 

“They are the last he shall ever shed, 
Louis, you and I will take care of that ! ” 


BAB S’ BEATBICE. 

Who brought baby Beatrice ? 

Out of tho cold, out of the rain. 

Out of tho March-gust wet and hollow, 

Twittering faint liko a nestling swallow ; 

I RufQed and scared by the mad storm's khs, 

She came and tapp'd at the window-pane ; 

Down from God’s garden the rough wind brought her. 
With silken wings aching. 

And timid heart quaking. 

So gladly we open'd our arms and caught her, 

And the wild bird changed to a tiny daughter? 

Who found baby Beatrice ? 

Under the briars and graw-tufta wet, 

Under the larch-cones pink and pouting, 

Half pursed up with a shy misdoubting 
Whether 'twero wiser to cry or kiss,' 

She sate, like a sweet March violet. 

Down from God's chaplet an angel brought her. 

With dewy eyes gleaming, 

And leafy heart dreaming. 

So softly we parted the boughs, and sought her, 

I And the hedge-flower changed to a tiny daughter. 




All know My Beatrice! 

' With her clear nor sly noi* simple^ 

.And meriy' bright curls of sunstmk’d hirown, 

; Her brOad brow aich'd fpr a Unrel crown. 

Her shy Hp curved for a mosker's kiss, 

AiikJo' aed ^vtist tlmt a fay might own. 

Waxen cHceks witli a, lurking dimple, 

, A two years* sb&po^ a ye^a* air, 

A neck as white. Os the lily^s wimple. 

Ani better and' happier far than this. 

To keep her froep dpiug or dreaming &mi^, 

. Two guardian, sphrits hold her in care, 

Whom wiaa|(^ twain of matchless mind. 

The greatest that ever have witch'd mankind, 

. Sang into being from ether and flame, 

And gnVe to the nursling to brighten her name ; 
Haute for Italy, where her life groweth, 

Shakespeare for England, whence her blood flowetb. 
She lias Beatrice dark, and Beatrice fair, 

Beatrice saint, and Beatrice woman. 

One throned with the angels in deep blue air, 

One sporting and jesting with all things human. 

The wand of dominion they hold by turns. 

Calling glad smiles to the eyes that love her. 
Whether of this one or that she learns. 

For her littlc'bright soul, like a glossy stream, 
Changing and ranging from shade to beam, 

Tells which of her name* saints bends above her. 

Now 'tis grave-eyed Beatrice ! 

And tender and still as a new-made bride, 

Her baby Saintship puts aside 
Her fiolicsomo freaks, with deep eyes glistening, 
And sits as her inner sense were listening 
To a hcartful of plaintive melodies. 

Or over the cups of the wind-flowers pied. 

After her sweet and earnest fashion, 

SI)o folds soft hands of adoration*. 

With such pure worship, through lawn and dell 
The stern world-poet of heaven and hell 
SiiW Beatrice the angel glide 
Over the golden and crimson blossoms 
Of the ])onal mount, whoso clear deep tide 
“ The brown perpetual shade” embosoms. 

A lonely maiden who roam’d along, 

Choosing fresh flow'ers to match her song. 

Anon 'tis madcap Beatrice ! 

Hazel-eyed Beatrice — flirt and sinner ! 

And straight her baby highness pleases 
To banter her subjects, aud twits and teazos, 
(Shrieking with laughter and wild caprice.) 

Her luckless Benedicks, frock'd and belted. 

Who, spite of their sighs, get pinch’d aud pelted. 
Yet warm sweet womanhood buds within her, 
Making her helpful, and kind, and tender 
To all weak creatures that chance may send her. 
Kitten and cur 
Call friends with her, 

And she rights their Wrongs with a mighty stir. 
Protecting, directing, and making them share 
Hep pretty prevision]^ of motherly care. 

With such warm service at Sicily’s court. 

The wise- world poet of sooth and sport 
, Saw Beatrice, the madcap, stand 
(To never a jest nor a gibe replying), 

And wring the glove from her small clench’d hand, 
l.iooking hot scorn on the courtiers bland. 

At 8i|»ht 6f her ** sweet coz*' wrong’d and dying. 

A brave true woman who sobb’d aiid spake, 

“ 0 were I mim for my cousin’s sake 1** 


I ^ ' Bless ■thed, baby Beatrice ■ ^ 

I Bright hUle lode-star of many a love / 

•Cherish’d and cherishing, priceless possession ! ^ V 

S.ay an amen to my heart's profession ; — 

The pretty^ so be it of one sweet kiss ! ‘ 

Then sleep, to the music that lull’d thee above, 

For once on his bosom an angel wore thee. 

Thcrcfbre thoii earnest 

* Smiles from the sternest ; . , " 

Therefore God's garden yet blooms before Ibcc, 

Reek’d in thy dream on the heart that bore thee. 

PHYSIC A-FIELD. 

Physio was all a-fieldwitli the learned two 
or three centuries ago, and it is so still with 
the unlearned in our villages aud country 
towns. 

Hero is a book printed in lldack letter,- 
which contains ncaidy eight hundred pre- 
scriptions, under the title of Rich Store- 
house or * Treasurie for the Diseased, 
wherein are many approved cnedicincs for 
divers and sundrie diseases which have beene 
long hidden, and not come to light before this ,, 
time. First, set forth for the benefit of the j 
poorer sorte of people, that are not of abilitie j 
to goe to the Physicians.” The book was pub- 
lished upwards of two centuries ago, and j 
marvellous as its ideas may now seem to i 
educated people, it is proper to state that few i 
of them are Altogether obsolete, that at least 
every one can be matched with some ur)tioii 
of its kind that will look quite as absurd in 
the light of existing knowledge. 

Physic a-field did not overlook even the 
blades of meadow-grass. And who that took 
note of the grass would overlook the little 
modest, crimson- tippit flower which a good || 
modern poet has characterised in a tooth- | 
breaking line as ; — j, 

** Fringed with pink-tij>ped petals piled.” j 

“ Take a good quantitie of small daysies,” | 
says Master Blower, author of the Treasurie, 
“and boyle them in a little fairc running 
water, and dtrainc them, and let the patient 
drinke the jiiyce thereof and it will cure him 
of the ague.” 

Such being the strength of daisies, of course 
primroses assert their power. Tt was not the 
fault of the simple gatherer if the poets 
tiilked of The rath Primrose that forsaken 
blooms ; by him, at least, its blossoms were 
sought after. Powder of primroses blown 
into the nose through a quill, is recommended , 
by Master Blower, as a certain cure for stoj)- 
page in the nose and head resulting from a 
cold. 

When a man feels weak in the back let him 
“ Take a quart of sacke, a top of rosemary, 
winter-sucory, and peniroyall, of each a like 
quantitie, ginger and nuttmeggs, as much as 
will burne the wine : then tak§ two new-laid 
egs, yolkes and all, and temper them with 
three or foure spoonbfulls of red rose-water, 
aud put thereto a good piece of lino suger, 
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then take the burnt sacke and burn it again 
with tlie egge», and put into it a little 
mace, and it will be in manner of a caudle, 
and let the patient drinke this thrice a day 
^that is to say) in the morning fasting, after 
dinner, and when he goeth to bed, and this ! 
will help him in a short space. For it hathe 
beeiie well proved.” A sort of thing, in 
fact, ' which nobody would be remiss in 
putting to good proof- Very good stuff to 
recommend poor people to get themselves, 
and sure enough to do them good. So is 
this excellent good jelly to be made and 
had for one that is in a consumj)tion : — 
Take a coclce or capon that is new 
killed, and scalde him and wash him cleane, 
then take a Icgge of veale and cut away all 
the fat from it, and let the cocke and veale 
ne in water for the space of foure or five 
houres, and seethe them togetlier in a gallon 
of fairc running water, and as it doth seethe 
still scum oil’ the fat, imtill you have left no , 
fat at all upon it, and let it seeth continually 
over a soft fire untill halfe the broth bee con- | 
sumed : then put into it rackt rhennish wine 
or else white wine, to the quautitie of a pottle, 
and then let it boyle all together untill it bee 
come to a quart, and then put therein the 
wiiites of three or four nev/-laid egs, and then 
clariHe it, and let it run thorow a ielly-bag, and 
pul into it an ounce of synnamon grosse beaten 
and a pound of fine suger, and make a ielly 
thereof, and let the patient eat thereof cold, ■ 
and hee shall receive much comfort thereby. | 
This also good for many other diseases.”; 
A quart of jelly made out of a whole leg of i 
vc-al, a capon, and a pottle of hock or moselle 
— to say nothing of the eggs thrown into it — 
ought certainly to do a pour man good. Here 

a jdiysic, expressly contrived by Master 
r/iuwcr, to relieve the fatigues of wox’king- 
ineii : — ‘‘ An approved medicine for one that 
is molten with over much trauell or labour, 
take a quart of good claret wine and seethe 
therein a good quantitie of barley, and make 
a posset with the same wine, and let the 
patient drinke three or foui*e times thereof 
warm (bedward) and it will help him.” 

Kalph Blower looked upon poor people as a 
rather jolly set of dogs, but he was sorry to 
think that their health should be sometimes 
injured by high feeding, and ho therefore 
tells them of some remedies in case of ‘‘sur- 
feit for example, he says ; — “ Take a good 
thick piece of white bred and toast it, and 
then dip the same in aqua-vite very well, 
and that being done, apply it to the storaache 
of the pai*tie grieved, as hotte as possible hee 
may abide it, and let him be kept very 
warme, and tliis will presently help him.” 

To him who has sore eyes, Ealph Blower, 
greeting: — “Take rotten apples and distill 
them in a .common stillatory, and. with the 
water thereof ‘wash your eyes often, and it 
will both cleanse and clears your sight.” 

It is well at the same time to know by 
what things the eyes are damaged. They are 


the eating of garlic, onions, and leeks ; or too 
much lettuce, travelling or moving about too 
sudden after meat ; hot wines, cold air, milk, 
cheeso ; overmuch beholding'of white and co- 
I lours ; much sleep after meat ; too frequent 
blood-letting ; cole worts ; dust, fire, weeping 
and watching. Things good for the sight 
follow, and are “ measurable sleep, red roses, 
vervain, fennel, celandine, pimpernell, oculus 
christi, me, betony ; to wash your eyes often 
with fairo running water ; to look upon any 
greeno or pleasant colours — to look often in a 
faire, pleasant and perfect glasse, and to wash 
your hands and feet very often.” . As for the 
washing of the tody often, that was too much 
to ask. 

Among things good for the heart are 
saffron, cloves, mnske, mirthe and glad- 
I nesse.” Ahd among things “ ill for the 
heart,” are “beans, pease, sadnesse, anger, 

! onions, evil-tidings, losse of friends,” &c. 
Prescriptions are given whereby “ to open 
the pipes of the heart, being stopped,” and 
also “to comfort the heart that is weak.” 
They are not stupidly conceived, inasmuch 
as their base consists of “ a- pinte of sacke, 
also a pinte of malmesie.” 

“A rule to know what things are good 
and wliolesome for the brainos and what are 
not. Good for the braines : — ^To eat sage, but 
not overmuch at a time ; to smell to camo- 
mill or musk ; to drink wine measurably ; to 
sleepe measurably ; to hcfir but little iioyso 
of musicke or singers,” Learn, therefore, all 
peojde to absent themselves from’ operas and 
oratorios, and “ to eat must:ird and pepper ; 
to keep the head warme ; to wash the hands 
often ; to walke measurably ; to wash ye tem- 
[des of the heaJe often with rose-water ; to 
smell to red roses, 

“ Bad for the braines : — To sleepe much 
after meat ; all manner of braines ; glutton ie ; 
drunkennesse ; corrupt ayres ; overmuch 
watching ; overmuch colde ; overmuch bjith- 
ing ; late suppers ; anger ; heavinesse of 
mmd ; to stand much bare-head ; inilke, 
cheese, garlicke, onions ; to*eat overmuen or 
hastily ; overmuch heat in trauelling or 
labouring ; overmuch knocking or noyse ; to 
smell to a white rose.” 

Our forefathers and foremothers did not 
go a-field for physic ouljr to find plants. 
Precious to them was the iuyee of an eel, a 
hedghog's fat, goose-grease, the fat of mice, 
cats, rabbits, moles and ducks, and doves ; 
precious the fat that lies under the manes of 
horses. The gall of a coat or raven, tji© pith 
of an ox’s back, the miffe of a red cow, or of a 
cow ail of one colour, a buek’s-hnrn, tlie brain 
of a weazel, the blood of a stock -tlove, aud the 
“little bone that is in the knec-ioynt of the 
hinder legge of a hare, which will speedily 
helpe the crampe',” all belong to Kalph 
Blower’s pharmacy, and arc still souglit as 


remedies by man^ ia our rural districts.— 
“A herring that well-pickled and split on 
the belly- side, aad warmed very hot, aud 
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/ lnyed on to lK)th tlie soles of the feet, "wdll 
' helpe an agi^e*” 

Also, snalos which bee in shells, beat 
together isfth bay salt and mallowes, and 
laid to the bottooaes pf jcnx feet, and to the 
wiietes of your hands, before the fit commeth, 
appeaseth the ague/* " Twenty garden snails, 

, beaten shelles and all, in a morter, until you 
eroeive them to be come to a salue, will both 
eale a bile and drawe it.” A drop or two 
of the iuyce of a black snale, dropped on a 
corue, with the powder of sandphere (sam- 
phire), will take it away spoedQie.” 

A wine of earth worinb, with a little scraped 
ivory and Englisli salTron will dp a man who 
has the iauiiuice “ niaruellous much good.” 
i^rthworms are also an infallible test in the 
diagnosis of king’s euil. “Take a ground 
worme, and lay it aliue upon the place grieued, 
then take a groene dock-leafe or two, and lay 
them upon the worme, and then biiide the 
same about the necke of the paitie diseased, 
at night when liee goeth to bed, and in the 
morning when bee riseth take it off agaiue, 
and if it bee the king’s euil the worme will 
tiirne into a powder or duste ; otherwise the 
worme will remaine dead in liis own former 
forme, as it was before aliuc.” For the cure 
of hooping-cough, “ take a roouRe and flea 
it, aua drio it in ouen, and beate it to 
powder, and let the partie grieued drinke 
it in ale, and it will help him.” For the 
cure of deafness, “ take an hedgehog, and 
flea him and roste him, and let the patient 
j)ut some of the grease that commeth 
from lam, into his care, with a little liquid 
storax mingled therewith, and he shall recover I 
his hearing in a short space. This hath hoi pen 
some that could not heare almost any thing 
at all for the space of t wen tie yeares, and yet 
were holpen with this medicine.” Or, “ Take 
a goode siluer eele (if possibly shee may bee 
gotten) or elser some other blight eele, and 
roste her upon a spitte, and let the drij)ping 
of her bo Kept very cleane in some earthen 
vessell, and when you do goo to bed put the 
quautitie of a quy*ter of a spoonfulle thereof 
at a time into your eare, and then stop it up 
with a litile of the wooll that groweth be- 
twixt the two eares of a black sbeepe, and 
the next night following use the contrary 
eare, as afore is said, and so continue this for 
the space of nine or ten dayes, and it will 
helpe you.” 

The marrow of swine’s feet is a cosmetic if 
applied wildi the juice of a lemon, cow’s milk, 
and rose-water. Master Blower shows also, 
how by the use of compounds similar to these 
already described, to take away the pimples 
and lifgh colour out of one’s face, be it never 
so farre spent and gone ” — “ to make one’s 
face faire, clearo, and to shine ” — to cause 
one to looko with a faire and goode colour, 
be hee never so pale-faced and wanne.” 
Gout is cured by an oil got frojn moles 
that have been potted ' and buried for a 
month. This, tpo, is “ An excellent goode i 


|o;^tment for the goWt — Take a fat goose 
and plucke her, and dresse her as if shee 
should be eaten : then stufFe the boUy of her 
with 3 or 4 younge cats, well chopj:>ed into 
small pieces, with a handfulle of bay salt, 
and JO snales, and then sewe up her belly 

X ine, and roste her at a small fire, and saue 
the dripping of her, and keepe it for a 
precious oyitment.” The use of young cats 
“ well chopped into spall pieces,’^ certainly 
is not extinct among the poorefr soife of 
people,” but they belong now lo food rather 
than medicine, being not seldom supplied in 
the form of saveloys. 

“ A very good medicine to stanch blond, 
when nothing else will doe it, by reason the 
voine is cut, or that the wound is great ; — 
Take a toad and drie him very well in the 
sunne, and then ])ut him into a linnen bagge; 
and hang him about the necke of him that 
bleedeth with a string, and let it hang so low’’ 
that it may touch his brest on the left side 
neore unto his heart ; and commonly this will 
stay all manner of bleeding at the mouth, 
nose, wouude, or otherwise whatsoever.” 

Ilal))]i Blower, who finds “ the poorer sort | 
of peo]>le ” able to surfeit upon claret, sack, i 
and capons, is a man able to get blood out of 
a stone. “ Take,” he says, “ a stone that is 
white, and Lath red veiiies in it, and bo) le it 
in a quart of new milke, untill one halfe of the 
milke be consumed, and then let the j)aticnt 
drinke often thereof and hco shall find groat 
virtue therein.” A wine made of flint stones 
he recommends also as a good thing to drink 
in case of gout. 

Potable gold was still remembered as a 
medicine in those days. This is a “ sovereign 
drink for any infected person,” in 11. B.’s 
opinion. “ Take a piece of fine gold, and put 
it into the iuyce of lommons, for the space of 
foure and twentie houres, and put to it a 
little powder of angelica-roots, mingled with 
white-wine, and let the patient driuke a 
goode draught thereof. This is a most pre- 
cious drinke, and it is greatly to be wondered 
at what helpe and remedie some that vsed 
this drinke have had thereby, although it 
hath beene supppsed by many learned physi- 
cians that sicke persons were past all hope of 
remedie ; yet by God’s providence they have 
recovered againe.” That was a remedy 
as good as gold against infection. But, ; 
infection being taken, here we are told of an I 
“ experienced medicine for the plague.” — 

“ Take a cocke, a chicken, or a pullet, and 
pull off all the feathers cleane off the taile, 
so that the pumpe may be bare, and then 
hold the bare place to the sore, and iiumedi- 
ately you shall see the cocke, chicken, or 
pullet gape aud labour for life, and iu the 
end it will dye ; then take another cocke, 
chicken, or pullet againe, and doe the like, 
and if the same dye, then take p,uother, aud 
so doe as aforesaid, and let the party grieued 
be applyed therewith as afoiesaid, as long as 
any of them doe dye/* 
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! That is abominable. No\r for something 
horrible. 

** It is saide many men have been cured 
of the falling' euili (epilepsy) by drinking 
of the* powder of dead men’s skulles burnt. 
The skulle, of a dead-man whereon mosse 
groweth, being taken and washed very cleane, 
and dryed in an ouen, and then beaten to 
powder, will cure this infirrnitie, although the 
, par^e grieued have been troubled therewith 
many yeares before. But tliis skulle must 
'd)e the skulle of one that hath beene slaine, or 
of one that was hanged, or that came to a 
sudden death, and not the skulle of one that 
dyed of any sicknesse, or else by other mala- 
dies growing of long continuance in the 
head,’” 

, By this 'spectre of a prescription we are 
fairly frightened out of Mr. Blower’s church- 
yard. It is not a very long way in the 
clnirchyai'd from the daisy to the dead m.an’s 
skull, and just so deenly we have dug, tlu'ougli 
snails and moles and worms. Therefore, at 
least, if for no worse reason, “ the Kich Store 
House ” lilled by Mr. Blower’s wit may be as 
fairly called a churchyard iis a surgery. 


THE BO VINO ENGLISHMAN. 

FROM VARNA TO RUSTCTIUK. 

1 HAD a uniform in a tin box — a German 
tin box, which of course would neitlier shut 
nor open. 1 liad that most awkward of all 
things to T)ack, a cocked -hat-case, and a long 
frail slender sword. 1 Avas perfectly right in 
resolving I o take these things, encumbrances as 
they are ; for, in passing through a war- count i*y, 
1 might come to gri(*f, and in all lands under 
despotic govex’umcnts — in llussia, or in lands 
semi-Bussianised, such as AValL'icliia, Mol- 
davia, the ^Banat, Poland and Hungary, as 
well as in Austria, Prussia, and even Bavaria 
and Saxony — a uniform goes a great way ; 
and, whicliever route I might finally decide on' 
taking to England, it was extremely probable 
that my uniform might come in very season- 
ably in the case of any uutoward occurrence. 
I bad also two leather portmanteaus which 
might have been dispensed with, if British 
friends and relati'xjps were not always so 
anxious to receive presents from the East. I 
had two carpet bags, one oke (about two 
British pounds) of Constantinople tobacco, — 
a great treat to any one living away from the 
capital. I had six game pies as a jirovision 
for the road, ana which turned out to 
be worse than unnecessary. I bad a 
short great-coat, a mackintosh and a tliick 
Albanian cloak which were very well worth 
their carriage. If I were goin^to make the 
same journey again I would tiute a uniform, 
most certainly, a complete oversuit of mack- 
intosh or oitkin, including leggings and 
coverings for the feet ; but I would unhesi- 
tatingly reduce the rest of my luggage to the 
>^uiuliest of all possible carpet-bags, and buy 
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such things as I wanted for immediate use in 
the towns upon iny way. 

However, there these things were now, 
piled up (a disheartening heap !) in the court 
of a dirty ^inn at Varna, and the difficulty 
was how to get them away. The luggage 
delayed us at least six and thirty hours in 
the comparatively short distance between 
Varna and Rustchuk. We could not go more 
than three miles an hour because of them, 
and we might have gone always five, and 
sometimes seven or eight. Tlie portmanteaus 
were jiarticularly difficult things to gird on 
the pack-horses ; but at last we contrived 
means by which, with a great expenditure of 
time ;nid roj)c, we succeeded in Ifishing them 
on with some degree of security. To be sure 
they galled the horses cruelly wherever their 
shai'p edges and angles liappeiied to touch 
them ; but we could get along, and that is the 
most which can be fairly said. 

Wc started from Varna long before day- 
light, and I could not help reflecting that the 
style in which we were travelling was very much 
I the same as that which avus usual in England 
j during the reign of Elizabeth. So rode the 
courtly Raleigh iiourisliing ambitious dreams 
and fancies of neAV worlds. So rode bliifl' Suf- 
folk imd the stately Eaid of Leicester, when 
he s])ed upon his stolen visits to his hidden 
bride, and so came Master Shakespeare from 
Stratford to London in fifteen hundred and 
eighty-seven. The usages of all countries are 
the same in the same stage of history. Ay I 
even to the food the jieople eat, and the man- 
ner of dressing it. The clothes tliey wear ; 
their houses, and the’r very minds. 

Our Souroudjee, or hired groom, sent to 
take care of the liorses, rode first. Then came 
our pack-horses, the halter of the foremost 
tied on to the tail of the Sourondjee’s liorse, 
and the second pack-liorse’s halter made fast 
in the same way to the tail of the other. To 
this one again Avas lashed on an extra horse 
on which to shift the whole or any portion of 
another’s burthen if it should prove too 
lieavy, or if a liorse should by mischance fall 
lame ; our Tatar or armed guide, guard and 
courrier, brought up the rear. In his hand 
he carried a long whip, and with this some- 
times he lashed the post-horses, sometimes 
their owner. 

Lastly, rode we, a merry company smoking 
and chatting along the wild romantic road, 
but also having a sort of crook in our lots 
with respect to our saddles, which were 
Turkish wooden saddles, bought at Varna, 
and made up of galling red cloth and fringe, 
exasperating brass nails rudely stuck in the 
most impossible places, and unexpected bumps 
wherever they ought not to have been, we 
thought naturally enough of the testy invalid 
who cursed his bed, because the longer lie lay 
in it the harder it grew. As for the Turkish 
stirrups they were neither more or less than 
a pair ol excruciating stocks for the feet, and 
their mere weight and shortness kept them so 
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close to the lioraes’ sides and forced oiir knees save the^ extraordinary value that horses 
into so torturing and' unnatural a position acquire in a flat marsljy country, where the 
that it is odd they were not dislocated. The distances between the towns and villages are 
horses, which cost two Piastres and a hfJf very great, and not easily traversed on foot, 
each per hour, were stnall, wiry little things Bulgaria is also a corn country, where horses 
of wonderful endurance, though not much are in much demand for field-labour and 
courage and action. . They were half starved are cheaply kept. It is worthy of observa- 
also, and quite w6m out by the marchings tion that they are comparatively seldom 
and cpunter-marehings of officers speeding harnessed ; the ploughs and small aginfcul- 
hithor and. thither on military service, and tural waggons of the country are almost 
couriers carrying despatches from the seat of entirely drawn by oxen, 
war on which the fate of a beleaguered city or The post-houses are xisually about five or 
an army might depend. In any case, how- six miles apart, and it is seldom indeed that a 
ever, they would have been inferior to the house intervenes, or that any object of ! 
horses of Asia Minor or S3Tia, and other interest whatever is seen upon the road, 
parts of Turkey. The postmasters ai'e required by law to 

Upon the whole I do not remember to furnish food to travellers on demand, and at 
have ever travelled through a country more moderate prices. It is seldom, however, tliat 
uninteresting to the mere wayfarer than anything eatable is to be obtained from tliem, 
Bulgaria. It is, indeed, comparatively un- and any traveller of even minor importance 
troJden, and I dare say that a person will therefore do well to ask for the house of 
who was disposed to spend any con- the first man in the village at which he halts ; 
sid(.*rablc time in exploring it, would be and, riding unhesitatingly up to it, ask 
extremely well rewarded for the trouble entertainment for himself and suite, It will 
and the many privations he would" be be readily accorded. Food is excellent and 
obliged to experience in so doing. Many curi- plentiful everywhere except at the post- 
ous ancient games and customs, I know, houses ; and, as any person other than a con- 
may still be witnessed lingering among siilav J,m agnate, Would take cai*e to give a 
the inhabitants of its rarely - disturbed present in proportion to his consumption and 
villages, and some singular glimpses of a the trouble he occasioned, no party concerned 
society and local institutions of which we ab- would have the smallest reason to be dissa- 
Bolutely know nothing, would repay him at tisfied with the result of the visit. 

every step. The country abounds with game, _ 

and the sportsman would hear the echo of few THE MUSE IN LIVEBY. 

guns but his own in its boundless covers and 

marshes, 'which are quite alive with water- There is a volume of verse too little known 
fowl. The villagers also, knowing nothing of for which I must express a particular liking, 
the common golden British traveller, are hos- It is a thin octavo, printed at London in 
pitable, without thought of gain; and a shining seventeen hundred and thirty-two. The 
or two a-day would be the utmost he could frontispiece is curious. It represents a young 
spend. man who, although his right leg is tied 

A passenger, however, who is obliged to to a log inscribed ^ Despaiiv and his loft 
keep the high road enjoys none of these ad- leg is tied by a chain of Poverty to a never- 
vaiitages. All the richest and pleasantest of ceasing circle of Misery, Folly, and Igno- 
tho villages are built in secluded nooks, as ranee, is grasping at the tree of Happi- 
away from the road as possible. It is dif- ness, Virtue, and Knowledge. His left hand, 
ficult to find them without careful inquiry ; with which he is eagerly reaching at what lie 
and a stranger would excite as much as- sees before him, is winged with Desire. Ills 
tonishment as ho felt. If any consular face is full of honest earnestness, and tko 
dignitary or tax-gathering Pasha had recently title of his book is A Muse in Livery, or the 
• passed that way, he would also create some Footman’s Miscellany. ^ * | 

alai’in ; so that, if alone, he might be in This humble Miscellany is dedicated to the 
danger. He should therefore go with one or subscribers. “ I have not,” he says, “ the 
two attached attendants, perfectly familiar vanity to think it is to any merit in myself, 
with the country, as well as with the language or these poor performances, that I owe the 
and habits of the people. honour of being allowed to place so many 

The Greek population is, of course, far the great names at the begiimiiig of them. No ; 

most numerous ; but they are said to have I am very sensiblo it is, in some, who know 
well deserved a very ill reputation. They my condition, from charity ; in others, from 
are generally considered as cunning, insincere, generosity ; and by many it is intended only as 
and dishonest, so that it would oe well to a compliment to the person whom I have the 
sojourn among the Turks whenever a pre- honour and (as I have just cause to esteem it) 

I fei’eaice was possible. The Bulgarians and the happiness to serye.” Few in his station 

, the Arabs are remarkable as being the best of life, he justly remarks, are able to find 

grooms in Turkey, and tlie Bulgarians, as a leisure for verse ; ** and what,” he exclaims, 

rule, are even better than the Arabs. I am “ can be expected from the pen of a poor 
unable to explain this on any supposition footman 1 — a character that expresses a want 
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bath of friends, fortune, and all the advan- 
tages of a liberal education ; but 1 will seek 
no other e:jccuBe for what follows, than the 
candour and good nature of my readers will, 
I hop^, supply? when they recollect that the 
author lies under all the disadvantages of an ; 
uncultivated mind ; his natural genius sup- 
pressed by the sense of his low condition — a 
condition from which he never hopes to rise, 
but by the goodness of Providence influencing' 
some generous mind to support an honest 
and a grateful heart.’* 

This honest and grateful heart was a 
native of Mansfield, in Nottinghamshire, and 
a footman in the service of Lady Lowther, 
aunt to that rich Lord Lonsdale who died in 
eighteen hundred and two, with a small por- 
tion of his property — fif^ thousand pounds — 
in gold, in his house. Ilis name was Robert 
Lodsley ; and the noble nature that assisted 
him to rise, and made him what he after- 
wards became — one of the moat eminent pub- 
lishers of his time — was no less a' person than 
the poet Pope. "When Dodsley doffed his 
livery, and sought to establish himself as a 
bookseller, Pope lent him one hundred 
pounds, to open a shop, and, better still, made 
him his own publisher. 

But I am forestalling events ; for I have 
not yet done with the little volume of verse, 
A ^Nluse in Livery. The most characteristic, 
if not the best poem in his Footman’s Miscel- 
lany, is, The Footman : an Epistle to his 
friend, Mr. IVright, in which he describes, 
with graphic power, and great ease of ver- 
sitlLution, his daily life during a Loudon 
season. 

Dear Friend, — Since I am now at leisure, 
j\nd ill the country taking pleasure, 

If It bo worth your while to hear 
A billy Footman's busmess there, 
ril tiy to tell in easy rhyme 
How 1 111 Loudon spend my time. 

And first. 

As soon os laziness Mill let me, 

I rise from bed and down 1 sit me, 

To cleaning glasses, knives, and plate, 

And such like dirty work as that 
Which, by-the-bye, is what I hate. 

* This done, with expeditious care, 

dress myself I straight prepare. 

I clean my buckles, block my shoes, 

Powder my wig and brush my clothes— 

* Take off my beard and wash my face, 

And then Fni ready for the chase. 

Down comes my lady’s woman strait : 

Where *s Robin ? Here ! Pray take your Hat, 
And'go — and go — and go— and go— ; 

And this — and that desire to know. 

The chaigo received, away run I, 

And here, and tliore, and yonder fly. 

With Services, and Ho w-d’y e-docs ; 

Then home return full fraught with news. 

Here some sborl time docs interpose, 

*TiIl warm^effluvias greet my nose. 

Which from the spits and kettles fly. 

Declaring. dinner-tiino is nigh. 

To lay the cloth I now prepare. 

With uniformity and care ; 


In order knives and forks are laid. 

With folded napkins, salt, and bread : 

The sideboards glitWring, too, appear, 

With plate, and glass, and china-wurc. 

Then ale, and beer, and wine decanted. 

And all things ready which ore wanted. 

The smoking dishes ente^ in. 

To stomachs sharp a grateful scene ; 

Which on the table being placed, 

And some few ceremonies past. 

They all sit down, and fall to eating. 

Whilst 1 behind stand silent waiting. 

This is the only pleasant hour 
Which I have in the twenty-four ; 

For whilst 1 unregarded stand, 

With ready salver in my hand, 

And seem to understand no more 
Tlmii just what ’s called for, out to pour; 

I hear, and mark the courtly phrases, 

And all the elegance that passes; 

Disputes maintained without digression. 

With ready wit, and fine e.Ypression ; 

The laws of true politeness stated, 

And what good^breoding is, debated ; 

Whore all unanimously exclude T 

The vain coquet, the formal prude, V 
The ceremonious, and the rude. J 

The flattering, fawning, praising train ; 

The fluttering, empty, noisy, vain ; 

Detraction, smut, and what ’s piolane. 

This happy hour elaps’d and gone, 

The time of drinking tea comes on. 

The kettle fill'd, the water boil'd. 

The cream provided, biscuits pil’d. 

And lamp prepar'd ; I strait engage 
The Lilliputian equipage 
Of dishes, saucers, spoons, and tongs, 

And all Ih’ etcetera wlucli thereto belongs. 
Which rang’d in order and decorum, 

I carry in, and set before ’em ; 

Then pour or Green, or Bohea out. 

And, as coniinandcd, Land about. 

This business over, presently 
The hour of visiting draws nigh ; 

The chairmen strait picparo the chair, 

A lighted flambeau 1 prepare ; 

And orders given where to go, 

Wo match along, and bustle tliro’ 

Tlie parting crouds, who all stand off 
To give us room. O how you’d laugh 1 
To see me strut before a chair. 

And with a sturdy voice and air 
Ciying, By vonr leave, sir ! have a carol 
Fjoin place to place with speed we lly, 

And lat-tatat the knockers cry : 

Pray, is your lady, sir, within ? 

If no, go on ; if yes, wc enter in. 

Tlien to the Hall 1 guide my steps 
Amongst a croud of brother skips, 

Drinking small beer, aud talking smut, 

And tliis fool's nonsense putting that fool’s out ; 
Whilst oaths and peals of laughter uieet, 

And he who's loudest is the greatest wit. 

But here amongst us the chief trade is 
'lo rail against our lords and ladies ; 

To aggravate their smallest failings, 

T’ expose their faults with saucy railings. 

For my part, as Lhate the practice, 

Aud see in them how base and black ’ti8> 

To some bye place I tiiorcforo creep, 

And sit me down, ami feign to sleep ; 

And could I with old Mor)i)Jbeu& bargain 
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'Twould save my ears much noise «ild jargon. 

But down my lady comes egoin, 

And I'm released from my pain. 

To some hew pkee our iteps wo bend^ 

^he .t€»diou8 evening out to spend ; 

Sometimes, perhtms* to see the play, 1 

Assembly, or the opera ; > 

Then home and Stip, and thus wo end the day. J 

There lire many versifiers considered as poets 
by the charity of criticism, whoso riiymes 
have found a place in the great body of 
English poetry, whose unliveried muses have 
written iuhuitely worse than Lady Lowther’s 
footman. 

No ono has told us when and how the 
Muse in Livery became acquainted with the 
Muse at Twickenham. “All fly to Twick- 
enham ” is Pope s own bill of complaint 
against the fraternity of scribblers who mo- 
lested him on Sunday ; and it is probable 
that Dodsley introduced himself to the poet 
by a copy of complimentary verses, for the 
little nightingale was not averse to flattery. 
But an easier mode of introduction may rea- 
sonably bo inferred. The Muse in Livery 
left the service of Lady Low ther, and entered 
that of Charles Dartiqueneuve, Esq., a great 
epicure, whose ham pie is made immortal by 
Pope. Darty — for so he was called by his 
acquaintances as well as by the poet — is 
described by Swift in his J ournal to Stella 
thus briefly; “Do you not know Dartique-j 
neuve ? That is the man that knows every- 
thing and that everybody knows — the greatest 
punner of the town next myself.” Here he 
easily attained that relish for good bits and 
good sups which he continued to like, though 
never to auy excess of indulgence. Darty 
was, it is said, the natural sou of Charles the 
Second by a foreign lady, and his portrait in 
the Kit-Kat series seems to support a belief 
(unless it suggested it) that was once very 
general But he has other claims to our re- 
membrance ; he is the author of ono of the 
best papers in The Tatler. 

While still in service, and anxiously long- 
ing for that time when he could emerge 
from a position distasteful to his feelings 
and cultivate the natural ambition of bet- 
tering himself in the world, the Muse in 
Livery produced a farce called The Toy- 
shop, which by Pope's interest Rich was 
induced to exhibit on the stage. The Toyshop 
took the town ; and though it has more merit 
in dialogue than oowstructioii, and is fitter for 
perusal than representation, it continued a 
stock-piece, and vfas acted at Drury Lane 
within the memory of many who are now 
alive. The first night was the third of 
Pebruary, seventeen hundred and thirty-five, 
and the place of representation Co vent Garden 
Theatre. 

It was in the same year (when George th6 
Second was king) that the Muse in Iflvery ap- 
peared as A publisher in Pall Mall. There was 
.something of the footman, as well as of the 
sensible shopman, in this selection of a locality. 


This was the first move westward of the pub- 
lishing interest, for Lintot lived in Fleet 
Street, and Tohson, his rival, in the Strand. 

I Oddly enough, both Lintot and Tonson were 
removed by death almost within a year of 
the appearance of Dodsley as a publisher. 
There was therefore a good opening for an 
enterprising successor, and Dodsley availed 
himself of the opportunity with equal energy 
and prudenoe. ‘ Tally’s Head was the sign of 
his shop, and an epic in quai'to his first pub- 
lication. 

Inutile present state of poetry, neithei;^r. 
Murray nor Mr. Moxon would recommOTLa 
young publisher to have anything whatl^r 
to do with an epic, in any shape. But w|^n 
Dodsley flourished, poetry was not, as no^ a 
drug in the market, and the epic put forth 
from Tally’s head — it was the Leonidas of 
Glover — was a successful hit. Glover was a 
young merchant in the City, of wealth and 
family, and with a good West-end and Court 
interest. His book sold, and Dodsley was 
encouraged into other speculations. 

Pope, who seems to have employed more 
publishers than any other poet, came to 
Dodsley ’s assistance, and the second publica- 
tion of the Muao out of Livery was “Tho 
Second Epistle of the Second Book of 
Horace, translated by Mr. Pope,” printed in 
folio, price one shilling. This was followed 
the next year by “The Universal Prayer, 
by the author of the Essay on Man.” Tho 
Prayer was published in folio and octavo, 
and had a large and immediate run. The 
folio price was sixpence. Another publica- 
tion which Pope entrusted the same year to 
Dodsley was his Satire by way of a Second 
Dialogue, called One Thousand Seven Hun- 
dred and Thirty-eight, of which the sale was 
very large and very profitable. 

In the year in which these poems were 
ublished, two men — whose names are now ^ 
nown wherever letters are known — found 
their way to Tully’s Head in Pall Mall, both 
bringing poems for publication. Ojie was 
Richard Savage, with a Volunteer Laureat ; 
the other was Samuel Johnson, with his 
London, a Poem in imitation of the Tlurtl ^ 
Satire of Juvenal. Dodsley published both 
poems. Johnson read his London to Doddy 
— as he delighted to call him — and observed 
with proper pride, that the Tonson of Tully’s 
Head had spoken of it as a creditable 
thing to be concerned in. At a future con- 
ference ho bought it outright for ten guineas. 

“ I might perhaps have accepted less,” said 
Johnson to Boswell ; “but that Paul Wliite- 
head had a little before got ten guineas for a 
poem, and I would not take less than Paul 
Whitehead.” Dodsley did well with ' this 
purchase; for London was in a second edition 
within a week, and in a fourth edition within 
a year. 

Dodsley was not so happy with his next pub- 
lication. This was a satire, entitled Manners, 
by Paul Whitehead — a small poet — for which 
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both poet and publisher were summoned be- in three volumes, appeared in seventeen hun- 
fore the House of Lords. Whitehead, who dred and forty-eight. »^To the same tact in 
huDg loose on society, sculked and escaped, supplying the public we were indebted for an 
but Dodsley’s shop and family made his ap- evening newspaper — The London Chronicle, 
pearance necessary. After a week’s coniine- or Universal Evening Post, that rendered 
ment;, and on his petition, he was, on his admirable service in its day ; it was pub- 
knees, reprimanded by the Lord Chancellor, lished thrice a week, and had the largest coii- 
and discharged on paying the fees. The tinental sale of any newspaper of its time, 
wliole process, it is thought, was intended But a greater obligation that we owe to him 
rather to intimidate Pope than punish is that of the Annual Kegister, which still 
Whitehead. Pope understood it as such, and usefully exists, and which Itobert Dodsley 
suppressed a third Dialogue. The complaint had the sense to start, and to employ as its 
was made by Sherlock, Bishop of Salisbury, editor a young man then but little known-— ^ 
The fees were seventy pounds. Edmund Burke. Few booksellers have been 

The money lost by this prosecution was more happy in their judgment of what is 
n^ore than made* up by the active aym- good than the livery-servant turned publisher, 
pathy expressed in his behalf. The next “ Dodsley,” said J ohnson, “ first mentioned to 
moniing, us he told Dr. Warton, the neigh- me the scheme of an English Dictionary, but 
bouring street was crowded with the carriages I had long thought of it.” 
of some of the lirst noblemen and gentlemen, It has been well remarked that the suc- 
who, came to offer him their services and to cesaors of I he Spectator and the Tatler, even 
be his bail. Among those who thus honoured tliose that have been most popular, have not 
him, he named to Warton, five lords, Chester- been foitunatc in their titles. There is, how- 
field, Marchinout, Granville, Bathurst, and ever, an ex,oeption, and that is in tho title of 
E^M‘X, and two well-known members of the The World, to wliich Lord Chesterfield and 
liouse of Commons, 5 Mr. Pultcncy and Mr. Horace Walpole were among the earliest and 
L} ttellon. most constant contributors. This significant 

Di»d.sley’s next publications of note were title was given to it by the sensible publisher 
the Niglit Thoughts of Dr. Young (of which I of it, Mr. Bobert Dodsley, who at a meeting 
h(‘ published the first six) and Tiie Pleasures j held for the purpose of a name, universally gave 
Imagination, of Dr. Akeiiside. for the the preference to his proposal to any they had 
tlireo Night Thouglits he gave two hun- suggested themselves, or had heard suggested, 
died guineas, and for Akenside’s poem one A iinppy title, it has been said, is half a success, 
huiidied and twenty pounds. Speaking of It was tho good fortune of Dodsley to rank 
^Akenside’s poem, Johnson observes, I have among his fritends the best authors of the age j 
beaid Dodsley, by whom it was published, in which he lived, and to have been the pub- j 
relate, that when the copy was ofiered him, lisher of some of the best. I have already 
tlje jJiico demanded for it, which was a hun- enumerated Pope, Dr. Young, Akenside, the , 
died anil twenty pounds, being such as lie two Wai tons, and Dr. Johnson; I have now 
ivas not inclined to give precipitately, he car- to add Shenstoiie, Bishop Percy, Spence, and j 
1 * t'd the work to Pope, who, having looked John Dyer to the list of authors who were ; 
into it, advised him not to make a niggardly often at Tally’s Head, and that from Dods- 
offci', for this was no every-day writer.’ ley’s shop in Pall Mall issued the first editions ^ 

ills business iis a bookseller did not alto- of Gray’s Elegy, of Gray’s Odes, of John- 
gtther interfere with his cultivation of the son’s Vanity of Human Wishes, of Gold- j 
Muse. Ill seventeen hundred and forty- smith’s first work, of Sterne’s Tristiam 
three he published The Cave, of Pope — a Shandy, aiul of Percy’s iteliques. 

Prophecy — in which he foretells the interest Johnson was particulary partial to Dodsley, 
and veneration with which the grotto of the or Doddy, as he delighted to call him. Doddy 
poet will be viewed hereafter by pilgrims gav*^ him one hundred pounds for his tragedy 
from all parts of the world; and the next year, of Irene, and fifteen guineas for his Vanity 
on the death of Pope, he produced a copy of of irunuiii Wishes ; the former sum was too 
verses, in which he speaks of himself as the much, the latter too little, 
poet’s humblest friend, and of the grateful Whdst Dodsley was busy concocting new 
tear he has to pay to so honoured a memory, publications to take the taste of the town, he 
-As a publisher he did not confine his at- published a poem ofliis own in blank verse called 
tention to tho manuscripts submitted to his Public Virtue, anil sougiit to pit, box, and 
juJgment : but carried out happy suggestions gallery it by a tragedy called OleoUe. The 
of his own. Thus we owe to him that excel- poem was a failure, (Public Virtue he dis- 
lent collection of our old plays, known as covered avus not a subject to interest the age), 
Dodsley’s Collection, of which the first edition, but the tragedy was a hit. Cleono had been 
in ten neat pocket-volumes, included fifty ivfnseii by Cai rick, then manager supreme at 
plays. To this sensible and industrious man Drnry Lane. This was galling to a man who 
we are indebted for that collection of scattered had given laws to letters for some twenty 
l^oetry of his own time, still known as Dods- years, and was still a judge looked up to 
li^y a Collection, to which he fond of by young and old. But the success ol the 

Jippealiiig, and of which the first edition, play was not a little annoying to Garrick. 
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* They had quarrelled abouit its appearance, 
they had now a new quarrel about ite sue- 
cess, and it was said by Johnson could not 

quarrel any more. ’ The first 
night of Cleone, ^ a Tra|[edy, was Saturday, 
the second of December, one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-eight, and on Sunday 
morning the manager wrote to the bookseller 
sincerely congratulating him upon his last 
nightV success. In the same brief letter 
Garrick expressed the concern with which 
he had heard from some of Dodsley’s friends, 
that his appearance in a new part on the 

* same night, was designed to be detrimental 
to his play, and a wish to be informed 
how he could best support his interest in 
its continued success. To this Dodsley re- 
plied somewhat liaughtily' wishing that he 
could have thanked him for contributing in 
any way to its success. Garrick acknow- 
ledges the peevish answer of the poet-pub- 
lisher to his well-meant proposal, and sinks 
in his address from “ Dear Sir” to “Master 
Robert Dodsley.” The letters may be seen 
ill the Garrick Correspondence, though 
wrongly dated there. In any future edition 
of Boswell they should be particularly re- 
ferred to in illustration^ of Johnson’s letter 
about Garrick and Cleone. 

Dodsley was present the first night, and could 
not have failed to contrast his then ap{)ear- 
ance, rich and successful and his own master, 
with his early attendance in livery in the foot- 
man’s gallery, to carry a flambeau in the 
streets before his mistress’s chair. “ Cleone 
was well acted,” says Dr. Johnson, writing to 
Langton, “ but Bellamy left nothing to be de- 
sired. I went the first night, and supported 
it as well as I might ; for Doddy you know 
is my patron, and I would not desert him. j 
The play was very well received Doddy, after 
the danger was over, went every night to the 
stage-side, and cried at the distress of poor 
Cleone.” To this account we are enabled to 
add two illustrations new to the editors of 
Boswell. Dodsley dedicates his play to the 
witty Earl of Chesterfield, and I have seen a 
letter from the earl to the poet, in which he 
says, “you should also instruct the actors nut 
to mouth out the y in the name of Siffroy, as 
if they were crying oysters.” The other illus- 
tration is fnore important. Johnson’s picture 
of Doddy at his own play is supported by 
Churchill. 

Lot tUem vrith Dodsley wail Clcone'a woes 

Whilst he, fine feeling creature all in tears, 

* Melts as they melt, and weeps with weeping peers. 

liong after Dodsley ’s death, Mrs. Siddons 
am^ared as Cleone. Doddy would have died 
of mixed grief and delight had he lived to see 
Mrs. Siddous in his favourite character. Bnjt 
Mrs. Siddons xjould not support the play, aqd 
Cleone 1ms joined the limbo of abdica^ted and 
rejected pieces. 

Doddy was now rich and well to do, with 
a brother as a partner, to assist him in his 


business ; keeping good company, and enjoy- 
ing himself at Ibis own table, in the society of 
the best authors. His liberality was long re- 
membered. Three-and-thirty years after his 
death, the elegance and hospitality of the 
house at Tally’s Head are recorded, in print, 
by the elder Warton. “ I reflect with plea- 
sure,” he says, “on the number of eminent men 
I have met at Dodsley’s table.” “ The true 
Noctes Atticae,*' Johnson used to say, “ are 
revived at honest Dodsley’s house.” Nor was 
he ashamed of his early condition in the world. 
When Boswell observed, that Mr. Robert 
Dodsley’s life should be written, “I doubt,” 
said Johnson, “whether Dodsley’s brother 
would thank a man who should write his 
Life ; yet Dodsley himself was not unwilling 
that Lis original low condition should be 
recollected. When Lord Lyfctleton’s Dialogues 
of the Dead came out, one of which is between 
Apicius, an ancient epicure, and Dartiqiieii- 
euve, a modern epicure, Dodsley said to me, 

‘ I knew Dartiqueneuve well, for 1 was once 
his footman.* ” 

This modest, clever, and useful man (whose 
features have been preserved by tlic pencil of 
Sir Joshua) died at Durham, in the year : 
seventeen hundred and sixty-four, while on | 
a visit to his friend, Mr. Spence, tlicn a pre- 
be*ndary of that cathedral, and was buried' on , 
the north side of the cathedral, beneath a stone | 
recently repaired by the interposition of the . ' 
Rev. James Raine, the friend of SurteeF, 
and the learned continuator of his History of 
Durham. If Dodsley were but a poor poet, 
he did not die of a poet’s complaint. Tlio 
disease that carried him off was gout. His 
old master could not have died of a more 
epicurean complaint. 

I cannot quit this subject without referring 
to another case of a man emancipating himself 
from the badge of livery and soaring into pub- 
lic distinction — ^of one who rose Irom being 
footman to a duchess, to bo his Majesty’s post- 
master-general, and whose only child was 
that secretary of state, — to whom Addison be- 
queathed his works, in an exquisite Dedica- 
tion, well known to all readers of a classic 
author, and whose early death Pope bewailed, 
in a poem of great beauty. The father of Mr. 
Secretary Graggs was nothing more consider- 
able at his first appearance in the world than 
footman to Lady Mary Mordaunt ; and yet, 
as Lady Wortley Montagu informs us, the 
meanness of his education never appeared in 
his conversation. 
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THE THOUSAND AND ONE I am called Publebk, or ilie Many Headed. 

IltlMBUOS ^ ^ large family, who have undtr- 

goiie ail inliiiite variety of adventures and 
On the following night, Iluusardadade pro- afflictions. One day, I chanced to sit down 
C('t‘ded with : to rest on a seat in a narrow lane, when a 

« ^ lattice over as^ainat me opened, andf I obtained 

THE sroRY OE THE T.u.lfATiVE BARUER. 1-avishing Bcaiity in 

Jn the great ]ilain which lies at the feet of the world. After watering a pot of budding 
flic Tiiountains of CtiSgar, and wliicli is seven flowers ^vhicll stood in the window, she per- 
^^ecks’ journey across, them is acity wliere a ceived me aiul modestly withdrew ; but, not 
lame young man was once invited, with other before she had directed towards me a glance 
guest‘d, to ail entertainment. Upon his cn- so full ot charms, that I screamed aloud with 
tianee, the comiiany alrtady as.semblcd rose love and became insensible for a eonsideiable 
up to do him honour, and the host taking time. 

him by the liainl invited him to sit dow’ii When I came to myself, I directed a 
'ill the rest upon the estrade. At tlie favourite slave to make enquiries among the 
same time the I'nmttT of the house greeted neighbouis, and, on pain of death, to bring 
Ills visitor with the .salutation, Allah is mo jm exact account of the young lady's 
Allah, there is no Allah but Allah, may ' family and condition. The slave acquitted 
his name bo praised, and may Allah be with himself so well, that he informed me within 
you ! an -liour that the young hidy’s name was 

Sire, the lame young man, who had the Pair Guvawnmknt, and that she was the 
appear.mco of one that hail snfleml mucli, daughter of the chief Cadi. The violence of 
w.is about to comply with tho invitation of my pas.sion became so great that I took to 
the master of the house to seat liimself upon my bed that evening, fell into a fever, and 
the estrade with the rest of the company, was reduced to the brink of death, when an 
when he suddenly ))erc(*i\ed among them, a old lady of my acquaintance came to see me. 
Birber. He instantly flew back with every Son, s.aid she, alter oh.serving mo attentively, 
token of ahhoiTcnce, and made towards the 1 perceive that your disease is love. luforni 
door. The master of the house, amazed at me who is the object of your affections, and 
this behaviour, stopj)cd hiiii. Sir, exclaimed rely upon me to bring you together. This 
the young man, I adjure you by Mecca, do addi’ess of the good old lady’s had such an 
not slop me, let me go. f cannot w'itiiout clTect upon me, that 1 immediately arose 
horror look upon that abominable Jlarber. quite restored in health, and began to dress 
Upon him and upon the whole of liis relation.s myself. 

be tlie curse of Allah, in return for all I have In a word (continued the lame young man, 
endured from his intolerable levity, and from addressing the company assembled in tho 
his talk never being to the jiciut or purpose ! house of the citizen of the plain at the feet 
With these words, the lame young man again 'of the mountains of Casgar, and always keep- 
made violently towards the door. The guests ing his head in such a position as that he 
were astonished at this behaviour, and could not see the Barber), the old lady ex- 
began to have a very bad opinion of the erted herself in my behalf with such effect, 
Barber. that on the very next day she returned, com- 

The master of the h,ouse so courteously missioned by the encliantress of my soul to 
entreated the lame young man to recount to appoint a meeting between us. I arranged 
the company the causes of this strong dislike, to attire myself in my richest clothes, and 
that at length he could not refuse. Avert- dispatched the same favourite slave with 
ing his head so that ho might not see the instructions to fetch a Barber, who knew his 
Barber, he proceeded. Gentlemen, you must business, and who could afeilfully preiiare mo 
know that fliis accursed Barber is th-e cause for the interview I w:is to liave, for the firsti 
of my being crippled, and is the occasion of time in all my life, with Fair Guvawmiieut. 
all my misfortunes. I became acquainted (Tentleinen, the slave returned with the wi etch ^ 
with him in the following manner. v horn you see here. 
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Sir, hegftn thi« accursed Barber whom a 
malignant destiny thus indicted on me, how 
do you do, I hope you are pretty Well. I do 
not wish to praise myself but you are lucky 
to have sent to me. My name is Praymtah, 
In me you behold an aeeomplished diploma- 
tist, a llrst-rate statesman, a frisky shaker, 
-an easy shaver, a touch-and-go joker, a giver 
of the go-by to all oomplainers, and above all 
a member of the iristocracy of Barbers. Sir, 
1 am a lineal descendant of the Prophet, and 
consequently a born Barber. M\ my relations, 
friends, acquaintances, connexions, and asso- 
ciates, are likewise lineal descendants of the 
Prophet, and consequently born Barbers 
every one. As I said, but the other day, 
to Layardeek, or tlio Troublesome, the 
aristocracy — May Allah confound thy aris- 
tocracy and thee ! cried I, will you begin to 
shave me ? 

Gentlemen (proceeded the lame yonngman), 
the Barber hiid brought a showy case with 
him, and he consumed such an immense time 
in pretending to open it, that I was well nigh 
fretted to death. I will not be shaved at all, 
said I. Sir, returned the unabashed Barber, 
you sent for mo to shave you, and with yonr 
pardon I will do it, whether you like it or not. 
Ah, Sir ! you have not so good an opinion of 
me as your father had. I knew your father, 
and he appreciated me. T said a thousand 
pleasant things to him, and rendered him a 
thousand servicjes, and he adoretl me. Just 
Heaven, he would exclaim, you are an inex- 
haustible femntain of wisdom, no man can 
plumb the depth of your profundity ! My 
dear Sir, I would reply, you do me more 
honour than I deserve. Still, as a lineal 
descendant of the Prophet, and one of the 
aristocracy of born Barbers, I will, with the 
help of Allah, shave you pretty close before 1 
liave done with you. 

You may guess, gentlemen, in my state of ex- 
pectancy, with my heart set on Fair Guvawn- 
ment, and the precious time running by, how 
1 cursed this impertinent chattering on the 
part of the Barber. Barber of mischief, 
Barber of sin, Barber of false pretence, 
Barber of froth and bubble, said I, stamping 
my foot upon the ground, will you begin to 
do your work 1 Fair and softly. Sir, said he, 
let me count you out first. With that, lie 
counted from one up to thirty-eight with 
greUit deliberation, and then laughed heartily 
lind went out to look at the weather. 

When the Barber returned, he went on 
prattling as before. . You are in high feather, 
Sir, saia he. I am glad to see you look so 
well. But, how can you be otherwise than 
flourishing, after having sent for me ! 1 am 
called the Careless, 1 am not like DizEee, 
who draws blood; nor Uke Darbee, who 
claps on blisters; nor like Johnnee, who 
w'orks with the square and rule ; 1 the 
easy shaven and 1 care for nobody, I can do 
anything. Shall I dance the dance of Mistapit 
to please you, or shall I sing the song of 


MistaToks, or joke the joke of Jomillah ? 
Honor me with your attention while I do 
all three. 

The Barber (continued the lame young 
man, with a groan), danced the dance of Mis- 
taplt, and sang the song of Mistafoks, and 
joked the joke of Jomillah, and then began 
with fresh impertinences. Sir, said he, with 
a lofty flourish, when Brittoen first at 
Heaven’s command, arose from out the nznro 
main, this was the charter of the land, and 
guardian angels sang this strain : Singing, as 
First Lord was a wallerking the Office-garding 
around, no end of born Barbers he picked np 
and found, Says he I will load them with 
silvier and gold, for the country’s a donkey, 
and as such is sold. — At this point T could 
bear his insolence no longer, but starting up, 
cried, Barber of hollowness, by what conside- 
ration am J restrained from falling upon and 
strangling thee ? Calmly, Sir, said he, let me 
count you out first. He then played his 
former game of counting from one to under 
forty, and again laughed lieartily, and went 
out to take the height of the sun, and make 
a calculation of the state of the wind, that he 
might know whether it was an auspicious 
time to begin to shave me. 

I took the opportunity (said the young 
man) of flying from my house so darkened by 
the fatal presence of this detestable Barber, 
and of repairing with my utmost speed to the 
house of the Cadi. But, the appointed hour 
was long past, and Fair Guvaw'u merit had 
witlidrawn no one knew whither. As T stood 
in the street cursing my evil destiny and 
execrating this intolerable Barber, I heard a 
hue and cry. Looking in the direction whence 
it came, 1 saw the diabolical Barber, attended 
by an immense troop of his relations ainl 
friends, the lineal descendants of the Prophet 
and aristocracy of born Barbers, all offering a 
reward to any one who would stop me, and all 
proclaiming the unhai>py Publeek to be their 
natural prey and rightful property. I turneil 
and fled. They jostled and bruised me cruelly 
among them, and I became maimed, as you 
see. I utterly detest, abominate, and ab- 
jure this Barber, and ever since and ever- 
more I totally renounce him. With these 
concluding words, the lame young man arose 
in a sullen way that had something very 
threatening in it, and left the company. 

Commander of the Faithful, when the lame 
young man was gone, the guests, turning to 
the Barber, who wore his turban very much 
on one side and smiled complacently, asked 
him, what he had to say for himself? The 
Barber immediately danced , the dance of 
Mistapit, and sang the song of Mistafoks, and 
joked the joke of Jomillah. Gentlemen, said 
he, not at all out of breath after these per- 
formances, it is true that I am^ called the 
Careless ; permit me to recount to you, as a 
lively diversion, what happened to a twin- 
broiher of that young man who has so unde- 
servedly abused me, in connexion with a near 
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roliition of mine. No one objecting, the 
iJarbLT related : 

THE STOUT OT THE BAnMECIBE FEAST, 

The young man’s twin-brother, Guld 
P uBLEEK, WHS in very poor circumstances 
and ha,rdly knew how to live. In his reduced 
condition he was fain to go about to great 
men, begf-ing them to take him in — and to 
do them justice, they did it extensively. 

One day in - the course of his poverty- 
stricken wantlerings, he came to a large house 
with two high towers, a spacious hall, and 
abundance of fine gilding, statuary, and 
painting. Although the house was far from 
finished, he could see enough to assure him 
that enormous sums of money must he 
, lavished upon it. He inquired who was the 
master of this wealthy mansion, and received 
for information that he was a certain Bar- 
iiincido. (Tile Barmecide, gentlemen, is my 
near relation, ami, like myself, a lineal 
descendant of the Prophet, and a born 
Barlier.) 

d'lie young man’s twin brother passed 
through the gatcAvay, and crept submissively 
onward, until he came into a spacious apart- 
Jiient, wliere he descried the Barmecide sit- 
ting at the iqiper end in tlm post of lionour. 
The Bannecide asked the young man’s brother 
W'haL he wanted ^ My Ijord, replied he, in a 
piLifal tone, I am sore distressed, aud have 
I none hut, Ingh and mighty nol ties like your- 
jj -elf, to hfdf» me. That much at lea.st is true, 
;l icturned tlie Barmecide, there is no help 
I o.'ive in high and mighty nobles, it is the 
' a})])ointnieiit of Allah, But, vvhat is your dis- 
I tress ? My Lord, said the young man’s 
i brother, I am fasting from all the nourish- 
I nient i want, and — whatever you may please 
I to think — am in a dangerous extremity. A 
j very little more at any moment, and you 
would bo astonished at the figure 1 should 
I make. Is it so, indeed ? inquired the Barrae- 
I clde. Sir, returned the young man’s brother, 

I 1 swear by Heaven and blartli that it is so, 

! and Heaven and Earth are oveiy hour draw- 
j ing nearer to the discovery that it is so. 

^Vlas, poor man ! replied the Barmecide, pre- 
I tending to have an interest in him. Ho, boy ! 
Bring us of the best here, and let us not spare 
our liberal measures. This poor man shall 
make good cheer without delay. 1 

Though no boy appeared, gentlemen, and 
though there was no sign of the liberal mea- 
sui es of which the Barmecide spoke so osten- 
tatiously, the young man’s brother, Guld 
Publeck, endeavoured to fall in with the Bar- 
mecide’s humour. Come ! cried the Barme- 
cide, feigning to pour water on his hands, let 
us begin lair and fresh. IIow do you 
like this purity ? Ah, my Lord, returned Guld 
Publeek, imitating the Barmecide’s action, 
this is indeed purity : tl^is is fii truth a 
delicious beginning. Tlieu let us proceed, 
8uid the Barmecide, seeming to dry his hands, 
with this smoking dish of !&efawm. How do 


you like it ? Fat ? At the same time ho 
pretended to hand choice morsels to the 
young man’s brother. Take your fill of it, 
exclaimed the Barmecide, there is plenty 
here, do not spare it, it was cooked for you. 
May Allah prolong your life, my Lord, said 
Guld Publeek, you are liberal indeed ! 

The Barmecide having boasted in this 
plejisant way of his smoking dish of Becfawuu, 
which had no existence, affected to call for 
another dish. Ho ! cried he, clapping liis 
hands, bring in those Educational Kabobs. 
Then, he imitated the action of putting some 
upon the plate of the young man’s brotlier, 
and went on. How do you like these Rduea- 
tionalJCabobs ? The cook wlio made them is 
a treasure. Are they not justly soasojiod ? 
Are they not so honestly made, as to be 
adapted to all digestions ? You want them 
very much, I know, and have. wanted them 
tins long tune. Do you enjoy them ? And 
here is a delicious mess, called Foreeii Leejun. 
Eat of it also, for I pride myself upon it, and 
exjieet it to bring me great respect and much 
frieudshi]> from distant lands. And this pil- 
lau of Church-eudowments-aiid-duties, which 
[you see so bcaiitifiillv divided, pray how do 
I you approve of this jiLllaii 'i It w'as invented 
on your account, and no expense has been 
siiared to render it to your taste. Ho, boy, ! 
bung in that ragout ! Now here, ray frieuil, 
is a ragout, called Law-of-Partnership. It is 
ex]>ressly made for poor men’s eating, and I 
particularly pride myself upon it. This is 
indeed a dish at which you may cut and 
come again. And boy ! hasten to set before 
my good frleml, Guld Publeek, the rare stew 
of colonial spices, minced crime, hashed 
poverty, swollen liver ot ignorance, stale con- 
fusion, rotten ta]>e, and chopped-np bombast, 
steeped in oflieial sauce, and garnished with 
a great deal of tongue and a very little brains 
— the crowning dish, of which my dear friend 
never can have enough, and upon which he 
thrives so well I But, you don’t eat with an 
appetite, my brother, said the Barmecide. I 
fear the repast is hardly to your liking ? 
Pardon me, ray benefactor, returned tlie 
guest, whose jaws ached with pretendiug to 
eat, I am full almost to the throat. 

Well then, said the Barmecide, since you 
have dinod so well, try the dessert. Here are 
apples of discord from the Horse Guards and 
Admiralty, here is abundance of the famous 
fruit from the Dead Sea that turns to ashes 
on the lips, here are dates from the Penin- 
sula in great profusion, and here is a fig for * 
the nation. Eat aud be happy I My Lord, re- 
plied the object of his merriment, 1 am quite 
worn out by your liberality, and can bear no 
more. 

Gentlemen (continued the loquacious Bar- 
ber), when the humourous Biirniecide, my 
near relation UnealJy descended from the 
Prophet, had brought his guest to this pass, 
he clapped his hands three times to summon 
ai'ouud him his slaves, and instructed them 
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to force in reality the vile stew of which he 
had spoken down the throat of the hungry 
Quid Publeek) together with a n&hseous 
called DuBtlKOUMTAy, and to put bitters in 
his drink, Striewdnst on his'lie^, blacken his 
shave his eyebrows, plhok away his beard, 
insult him and make merry with him. He 
then caused him to be attired in a shameful 
dress and set , upon an ass with his face to the 
tail, and in this state to be publicly expos^ 
with the inscription round liis neck, This is 
the punishment of Ould Publeek who asked 
for nourishment and said he wanted it Such 
is the present droll condition of this person ; 
•while my near relation, the Barmecide, sits 
in the post of honour witli his turban very 
much on one side, enjoying the joke. Which 
1 think you will all admit is an excellent 
one. 

Hansardadade having made an end of the 
discourse of the loquacious Barber, would 
have instantly begun another story, had not 
Brothartoon shut her up with, Dear Sister, it 
will be shortly daybreak. Get to bed and be 
quiet. 


PLAGUES OF LONDON. . 

Haurowing accounts of the great plague 
are familiar to all readers. We do not wish 
to add to their number, and mean only to 
suggest some analogies between the plague 
of sixteen hundred and sixty-five and the 
plague of our own times, say of eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, by showing how a 
sensible man talked about it. There are 
extant a number of unpublished letters from 
the Bev. Patnck Symon, Rector of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, afterwards Lord Bishop of 
Ely. He addressed these letters to a lady 
who had retired, for safety’-s sake, into the 
country. On the ninth of August, sixteen 
hundred and sixty-five, he wrote to his 
friend in a tone used certainly by many who 
wrote from London in the same mouth of 
last year. ' “ There is some danger, no doubt, 
in this place, and it increases a little ; but I 
am not in anv fear, which will make the 
danger less. There died, as you will see by 
the bills of mortality to-morrow, twenty in 
this parish, whereof sixteen of the plague. 
This, I know, will debar me of the liberty of 
seeing you"; and I submit to that restraint. 
For though you will be inclined, I believe, to 
give me that freedom, yet it will not be either 
civil or kind to accept of that grant till we 
be in a better condition of health.” But he 
went on’ to suggest a terror happily banished 
from the current history of Loudon pesti- 
lence. ^'If you tliink there is any danger 
^Irom those papers which you receive, the fire, 
I suppose, will expel it, if you let them see it 
before they come into your hands. Ycm see 
how cautious I am grown.” In the month 
following says the good pastor — “ Last week 
1 was more than ordinary feeble, which was 


a thing common to me with others, the cficcts 
of which you see in the vast increase of , the 
sickness. It was a lovely season yesterday, and 
we hoped for some sweet, clear weather, but 
it pleases God the wind is changed again, and 
brings abunda-nfee of rain with.it; and, in- 
deed, we have had no settled weather since I 
saw ygu, which hath made the sickness, I 
believe, rage more. For south winds are 
always observed to be bad in such times, 
and the wind stays not long" out of that 
quarter. It (the pbgtie) decreases in some 
places and grows very much in others. I hope 
that there will not so many die here as did 
last week, and yet we have twenty-one or 
twenty-two dead already. I suppose you 
tlllnk that I intend to stay here still, though 
I understand by your question you would not 
have me. But, my friend, what am I better 
than another ? Somebody must be here, and 
is it fit I should set such a value upon myself 
as my going aWay and leaving another will 
signify [Here you Bi)eak, Mr. Syrnori, 
like a minister right worthy of your calling.] 

“ I preach to tliose who are well, Jind write to 
those Who arc HI (I mean, print little papers 
for them, which yet are too big to send 
to you by the post) ; but I am sure ’while 
I stay here I shall do good to their bodies, 
and perhaps save some from perishing.” 

The terrible phantom which was tiic* espe- 
cial horror of the plagues of our forefatln*i's 
rises in this passage from a letter written j 
later in the autumn ; “May I not buy a jjair 
of stockings of a friend whom I can be con- 
fident is not infected, and which have lain 
long in his shop ? I want nothing else at 
present, and how should it be more dangerous 
than to receive beer :ind wine, the vessels ^ 
being capable of infection ; but, especially i 
Bread, they say, is the most attractive of it, | 
which I am forced to buy, for I hav'o no other 
ways to have it.” Upon the daily bread of 
the poor with how terrible a curse must tliis | 
notion have rested ! ! 

“ 1 saw last Tuesday,” says the Rector of i 
St. Paul’s, Coveut Garden, “about thirty 
people ill the Strand, with white sticks in 
their hands, and the doctor of the pest-house, 
in his gown, walking before them. Tlie lirst 
woman rid on an horse, and had a paper flag 
on the top of her stick with Laus 
written in it. They were going to the jus- 
tice’s, being poor people sent thither and 
recovered by him” (the doctor) “of the 
plague. He seemed to take no small content 
in his stately march before them.” 

Dr. Patrick tella how he took treacle as an 
antidote, and grew fat, although many clergy- 
men were dying round about him. The 
depressiou of his mind, probably, caused tlie 
slovenly manner of his letters, full of dejected 
1 believes and I supposes. The main exciting 
cause of the old ijlagues as of tlie motlern 
cholera was, beyond doubt, confinement in 
foul air, living among the filth of towns or 
villages in ill-constructed houses. When the 
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Clitrlei DkkeM.il PLAGUES OE LONDOIT. 

foul air in a house -was bad enough to kill very long afterwards, in spite of detectives, 
birds in their cages, plague was pretty sure and of aiTests of rogues by the hundred in a * 
to follow. “ The death of birds,” says Dr. batch, a company of vagabonds encompassed 
Synion, ** in liouses where they are caged, Queen Elizabeth’s coach while she was riding 
ordinarily precedes the death of the inha- abroad in the evening, to take the air.” They 
bitants.” hovered before her face in a swarm, l-^e 

A good many auspices were at that time summer gnats, and ‘'on that night and So 
drawn from birds, and signs were watched next day seventy-four were taken.” I am 
for not from birds alone. “ There are people afraid the justice done on these occasions was 
who rely on pitiable things as certain tokens but rough, and that many of these vagabonds 
of the plague’s going very shortly. I have had sorrows greater than arrest to vex their 
been told more than once,” says the good hearts. Towards the close of the sixteenth 
Hector, “of thw falling out of the clapper of century, a year of plague, and consequent dis- 
the groat bell at Westiuinster, which they tress, through loss of occupation, was followed 
say it did before the last great plague ended ; by a year in which the city, as also other 
and this they take for a very comfortable parts of the country, “ was grievously pestered 
sign. Others speak of the daws more fre- with beggars, and there were many of tJiem 
, qiientiiig the palace and abbey, which, if disbanded soldiers, become poor and maimed 
ti-ue, is a better sign, supposing the air to by the war with the Low Countries and 
liave been infected ; for the books I read tell Spain.” Against these and worse rascals, by 
me that the going away of birds is the fore- whom their distress was counterfeited, glori- 
riinner of a plague, and that we shall see few ous Queen Bess issued a proclamation, 
in a plague year.” Soon afterwards, the thieves of London 

VVheji the plague was declining, the Hector almost succeeded in a plan of robbery upon 
\NTotc to his friend — “In a month’s time, I her Majesty’s person, in St. Paul’s Cliurch- 
beliove, the town will fill, and then, if the yard, and quite succeeded in robbing an 
sickness do not increase, you may venture not alderman on his way home from a City feast, 

long after tliat t-o come to your habitation. As Sidney Smith hoped for a.little safety in a 

Yet, if you consult your brotlier he will tell rad way carriage after a bishop had been 

you the ph3^sician’s rule is composed in three burnt, so thei’e was Lope for safety in the 
w'ords when th^y advise what to do in the streets of London after an alderman had been 
plague, which in Englisli arc. Quickly — far- waylaid and robbed. The pfoper measures 
off —slowly ; tliat is, Fly soon and far enough, were then taken, which consist alw^ays not so 
I and return late. To liis counsel and opinion much in multiplying j:)6naltie3 against crime, 

I refer you. Set a watch at your door, and as in removing the facilities for its coinmis- 
let it be known that you admit of no visits sion. An alderman having been robbed, at 
I — not even mine.” night, in a dark street, it was ordered that, 

Anotlier ])lague of London, that has made in the close London streets and alleys, more 
it nocebsary (3nuugh for jicople to set watch lamps should be hung. There was an imrne- 
I at their doors, remains with us ; but in a less diate decrejise in the number of offences. 

' virulent form than that which it took in the But the most troublesome and filthy of the 

I olden time — the jdague of street rogues and London plagues of this description is not one 

I sharpers. Very long ago, it was necessary to to be removed by putting light into a lantern ; 
dismantle tlie forest of Middle.sex, to widen it needs, ratliei*, the putting of light into 
the roads, to fill ditches, to remove trees, and men’s heads. Tlie best way to abolish knaves 
otlierwise to take metisurcs to deprive the is to abolish fools,^ It is only because tens of 
tJiieves of cover. Jlanging, and other mea- thousands traverse London streets, who are 
sures taken against the rogues of luondon, grossly ignorant and stupid, that the same 
! having failed to produce any good result, in streets abound in sharpers ever ready to 
the year one thousand five Jiundred and delude. Education most effectually lessens 
sixty-three, the most awful scheme was de- crime; not by direct conversion of vice into 
vised of appointing beadles for the apprehen- virtue, but checks it, as gas-light does, by 
sion of vagabonds and sturdy beggars. The baulking it of one of the conditions under 
• beadles, armed with their own inherent which it works. As you may kill a plant by 
terror’s, went briskly to work, carried the deprivingit of air or water, although you leave 
rogues to Bridewell, and conveyed to hospital the plant itself untouched, so you may kill 
the blind, the lame and impotent, and sick crime by removing all the ignorance on which 
and sore. Children aged sixteen were re- it feeds. It is only because men are less 
ceived into Christ’s Hospital; and citizens stupid than they used to be that they are less 
were earnestly entreated to give employment willing to go down the small streets in the 
to such men and women as were able and Strand with gentlemen who wliisper promises 
disposed to work. of fine smuggled cigars and handkerchiefs, or 

111 the year fifteen hundred and eighty-one, less disposed to go down on their knees to 
Hecorder Vleetwood established a body of pick up the choke-pears, scattered by a costei^ 
detective police, or privy searchers, who uionger, at the cost of their hats and other 
hunted up loose vagabonds and sharpers, then personals, which become liable to seizure by 
in great number iiestering the city. Not the costermonger’s friends. 
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Highway robbery is a plague uearly extinct. 
Mr. Porter mentions (in bis wbrk on the Pro- 
gress of the Nation), on the authority of 
persons who formerly lived in the environs of 
London, that it was their uniform practice 
to rendezvous every evening, after the day’s 
wori was over, and proceed to their homes in 
a body — especially these whose road lay south 
of the Thames, at I^ulwich and Norwood — 
for mutual protection. A physician, who 
resided at Blackheath, and had to cross the 
country at all hours of the night, had, at 
different times, been obliged to shoot several 
robbers, by whom las carriage was attacked. 
Highwaymen’s horses stood at livery, at the 
dilierent stables in town, as openly as the 
horses of honest men. Nor was it always easy 
to distinguish the one from the other ; for 
the old amusement of Prince Henry, prac- 
tised oil Gad’s Hill and elsewhere, was not 
quite extinct late in the last century. Be- 
spectablo tradesmen — reputed respectable 
until they were found out — took to the road 
after business hours, booted and masked, and 
made the lieges stand and deliver in the 
manner of professional highwaymen. The 
Newgate Calendar, is not without instances 
of flourishing retailers being taken in the fact 
of Idghway robbery, tried, and hanged. 
Pathetic stories were also current lu the 
magazines of that time respecting decayed 
gentlemen robbing fmm distress; and, on 
being expostulated witli by their victims, 
bursting into tears, telling a piteous tale of 
distress, courting corroboration of it by 
ushering them into some garret to behohl 
a dying wife and starving children, and 
finally being, not only forgiven, but put into 
a good way of life on the spot. This sort 
of plague has been thoroughly eradicated. 
Happily there are few respectable sho]>- 
keei^ers who do not now i)ossess money in the 
fumls, a suburban villa, and a one-horse car- 
riage. The modern refuge for decayed gen- 
tlemen is employment in one or other of our 
great National lied Taperies. 

Amateur felony is not of so old a dat,e as 
professional thie\ in g. Throe hundred years 
ago, tiiere was a London thieves’ slang, 
not unlike the present ; and there were 
men wlio maintained schools of vice. There 
was “one Woolton, a gentleman bom, and 
some time a merchant of good credit, but 
falling by time into decay.” This man kept 
an ale-house, at Sfnart’s Key, near Bil- 
ingsgate, which, being suppressed, he “reared 
up a new trade in^ life. And in the. same 
house ho i)rocured all the cut -purses 
of the city to repair to him. There was a 
school-house fur young boys to cut purses. 

’ Two devices were hung up: the one was a 
pocket, the other wua a yjurse. The pocket j 
had in it ccrteiin counters, and was hungl 
about with hawks’ bells, and over the'top did 
hang a little sacristy bell. The purse had 
silver in it ; and he that could tfxke cut a 
counter, without any noise, was allowed to be ! 


a public foister ; and he that could take out 
a piece of silver out of the pui-se was adjudged 
a judicial nipper, according to their terms of 
art.” A foister being a cutter of pockets ; a 
nipper, a picker of the same. A Mter was ii 
roober oi shops or chambers; a shaver, a 
filcher of cloaks, , swoi^ds, or spoons, that 
might happen to lie unwatched ; and a night 
burglar was a mylken ken. Mr. Wool ton, 
who was a professor of thieving, in the year 
fifteen hundred and eighty*ffve, hung mottoes 
on his school-room waS, rog^i^s’ texts, such as 
the following : — 

Si Bpic, si mon spie, foystc, nippe, 

Lyfle, sliavo and eparo nut. 

The writer of a Trip through Town, six 
score years ago, tells how, in the parish of 
Saint Gilcs*s-in-thc- Fields, amon^ other siglils 
that he saw, was a ])lace called the Inlant 
Office, where young children stand at livery, 
and are let out by the day to the town men- 
dicants. Alter some description of tbe hiring 
of boys, girls, and infants at this ofiico, the 
Avriter says that “An ancient matron, who 
had the HUjicrintendenco of the place, held 
forth ill her arms a iirctty pojipet of about a 
year old, telling her customers there was a 
sweet, innocent })icture, a moving eounteiiance 
tliat woulil not fail making a serj cant-at-law 
feel for his half-pence.” A beggar-woman, 
who was vastly in ai-roar for the liirc of 
children, was refused credit until she liad 
paid ofl'the old score, and so forth. 

In a form, I trust somewhat abated, tliis 
]>lague remains, and a thousand small street 
rogueries, known to most of our readers, ai’o 
as old as those to which we have ix*fcri‘ed. 
Knaves iu this country follow the old jiatli of 
tradition quite as blindly as right honourable 
ministers of state ; so that if it were not that 
the knaves, through cunning, acquire now 
and then a new idea, and that anything of 
that nature dawns less frequently upon iLe 
modern statesman, we should be disjiosed to 
say that, evil-inteiitioned as is the one class, 
and good-intent ioned as is the other, there is 
one way to them both. There used to be 
thieves of genius who conceived bold jirojects 
of their own, and achieved great triumphs 
over difficulty that appeared insuperable. 
The woi’ld has also knoWn great statesmen 
who could do and dare, and justify their 
daring. Now, agam, as the noble so are the 
ignoble. Few, indeed, escape infection by the 
newest of the plagues of London, known as 
the Koutine. Who does not know how, wlien 
a man catches anywhere the routine dis- 
ease, he becomes feeble and wastes to a 
shadow of himself, liow rapidly he becomes 
blotted over, and goes the way of all flesh into 
rottenness ? Who does not know how dread- 
fully infections this new sickness ia t How it 
is communicated by jiapers and documents, 
lurks in the horsehair of stools, and how it 
clings to tape (esjiecially to tape of a red 
I colour) with so much energy that no kuoAvn 
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disinfectant — and the strongest have been 
freely tried — is able to remove it ? For very 
many years this pestilence has waged its war 
against humanity, being most dangerous in 
the more centi*al parts of the city of London, 
and du the districts of Whilfchall and West- 
miiister. It is also our decided opinion, 
whatever the Kector of Saint Paul’s, Covent 
Gai*den, may have thought of it in his day, 
that one popular opinion of the year sixteen I 
hundretf and sixty-live, to wliich that excel- 
lent man adverts, stilj holds its place fast in 
the public mind. AV e are, for our own parts, 
not ashamed to confess our belief that if the 
clajiper were to fall out of tlie beU at West- 
minster there would be good hope of some 
speedy abatement of this plague. 


GOD’S GliTS. 

God gave u gift to Eai'tli : — a child. 

Weak, innocent, and undefiled. 

Opened itB igiionint eyes aud s>iuilcd 

It lay so helpless, so forlorn, 

Eartli took it coldly and in scorn, 

Cursing the day when it was born. 

She gave it first a tarnished name. 

For heritage, a lam ted fame, 

Then emdlcd it in Mant and shame. 

^11 influen '' of Good oi liight, 

All lay ol God’s most holy light. 

She eui tamed elosely from Us sight. 

Then turned her heart, her eyes away, 
licady to look again, the day 
Its little feet began to stray. 

In dens of guilt tlic baby plajed, 

Wliete sm, and sm alone, was. made 
The law that all around obesed. 

With ready and obedient eaie, 

He leaint the tasks they taught him there; 
Black sin for lesson — oaths for jirajei. 

Then Earth arose, and, m her might, 

To viiulieatc her mjured right. 

Thrust liini In deeper depths ot night. 

Branding him Avith a dceiier brand 
Ot shame, he eould not iiudcrstaud, 

The felon outeast of the land. 


God gave a gift to E iith : — aeliild. 

Weak, innocent, and undefiled, 

Opened its ignorant eyes and smihd. 

And Earth received the gift, and cried 
Her joy and liiuniph far and wide, 

Till echo answered to her pride. 

She blest the hour when first he came 
To take the crown of pride and fame, 
Wreathed through long ages fbr his name. 

Then hent her utmost art and skill 
To train ilie. supple mind and wll, 

Aiul guard it from a breath of ill. 

She strewed his morning path with flowers. 
And Love, in tender dioppmg show era, 
Nouiishcd the blue aud dawning hours. 


She shed, in lainbhw hues of ligiit, 

A halo round the Good and Right, 

To tempt and charm the biiby^s sight. 

And every step, of work or play, 

Was lit by some such dazzling ray, 

Till morning brightened into day. 

And then the World arose, and said— 
Let added honours now be shed 
On such a noble heart and bead I 

0 _Woi‘ld, both gifts were pure and bright, 
Holy and sacred in God’s sight: 

God will judge them and thco aright! 


YADACfi. 


Now yadac6 is a game. There are required 
to play it ueithcr caivla uor dice, cues, balls, 
chec((uer- board, couiitei’s, fisli, pawns, ctisfcles 
nor rooks. It can be played in winter or in 
summei*, at home or abroad, in perfect silence, 
amidst the greatest hubbub. The race is to 
the swift in yadacc, for the most skilful 
player must win. You cannot cheat at 
yatlaco ; and it is a gtime th:>t a child of nine 
may begin, and may not have finished when 
he finds hijnself an old man of ninety. 

To give you a proper notion of yadac6 J 
must take you to Algiers. 

Are you acquainted with that strange 
town? the aspect of which — half Oiieuial 
-hidf Parisian — puts me in mind fantastically 
of a fierce Barbury lion that has had his 
claws pared and liis tooth drawn, and has 
been clip])cd, shaven, and curled into a semi- 
similitudo of a 1'Veuch poodle. ] never was 
in Algiers, myself. I mean to go there, ot 
course (when i have visited Persia, Iceland, 
Tibet, Venice, the ruined cities of Central 
America, Heligoland, and a few other place.s 
I have down in my note-book), but my sjiirit 
has been there, and with its aid, that of my 
friend Doctor Cicco, who was formerly a sur- 
geon in the Foreign Legion out there, aud a 
file of the Akbar newspaper I can form a 
tolerably correct mind -picture of the capital 
of Algeria. A wonderful journal is the 
Akbar, and a magic mirror of Algiers in 
itself. Commandants d’etat major, chefs 
d’escaclron, and chirugiens major are mixed 
up with sheikhs, moHahs, dervishes and 
Boftas ; spahis and zouaves, indigeues. Tliere 
are i*eports of trials for murder where 
Moorish women have been slain in deserted 
gardens, by choked up wells, under the sha- 
dows of date-trees — slain by brothers and 
cousins £l This, Hen That, and Sidi Some- 
body — ^fbr the unpardonable eastern offence 
of appearing in the presence of Christians 
without their veils ; tlie witnesses are sworn 
on the Koran ; the prisoner appears at the 
bar in a snowy burnous ; the galleries are full 
of Moorish ladies in white yashmaks or veils, 
and Jewish women in jewelled turbans ; and 
the prosecution is conducted by a JTocureur 
Inqierial in such a square toque or cap, and 
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black gown, as you may see any day in the 
Salle des Pas Perdus of the Paris Palais de 
Justice for a twenty-eight shilling return- 
ticket. There is a Monsieur le President, 
glib clerks, to read the code Napoleon ; gen- 
darmes to keep order, and outside the court a 
guillotine, spick and span new from Paris, to 
which the bearded pnaoneir is, in due course 
of time, led for execution in a costume the 
very counterpart of that which .Jacob wore 
when he went a-coiirting Laban’s daughters. 
In the .A^bar yon may read advertisements 
of mosques to be sold, and milliners^ just 
arrived from Paris with the latest fashions ; 
of balls at the ancient palace of the Dey, 6f a 
coffee-house to be let on lease close to the 
shambles in the Jews quarter ; of an adjudi- 
cation in the bankruptcy of Skeikh El Haschun 
El Gouti Mogrebbin, and the last importation 
of Doctor Tintamarre’s Infallible Pectoral 
Paste. In one column there is an announce- 
ment of the approaching sale by auction of 
the entire household fumitui*e, wearing ap])a- 
rel and jewellery of Sultana Karadja, de- 
ceased — 1 suppose about an equivalent to the 
honourable Mrs. Smith er.s, hero. Sofas, 
divans, clocks, jewelled pipes, dresses of cloth 
of gold, turbans and gauze bonnets are to 
be sold. The whole reads like an execrable 
French translation of a tale in the Arabian 
Nights. Altogether, reading the Akbar, I 
fancy that I know Algiers, I seem to see the 
deep blue skies, the low white houses with pro- 
jecting balconies and porticoes painted a vivid 
green, and roofs fantastically tiled. The pur- 
ple shadows that the houses cast^ The nar- 
row dark lanes where the eaves meet, and 
where you walk between dead-walls, through 
chinks of wliich, for aught you know, bright 
eyes may be looking. The newer streets with 
tall French houses and pert French names ; 
where cafSs brilliant with plate-glass, gilding 
and arabesque paintings, quite outstare the 
humble little shieling of the Moorish cafejee 
with his store of pipes and tiny fillagree cups 
of bitter collee full of dregs. The sandy up-hill 
ground. The crowded port, where black war- 
steamers are moored by strange barques with 
1 sails of fantastic shapes and colours. The 
bouncing shop of the French epicier, who 
I sells groceries, wines, and quack medicines, 

I and whose smart young shopman, with an 
! apron and a spade-cut beard, stands at the 
door ; and the dusky unwiudowed stall of the 
native merchant who sits cross-legged, amok* 
ing bn a bale of goods iu an odour of drugs, 
perfumed leather, and fragrant tobacco. The 
motley throng of oiHcers with cigars, and 
clanging spurs and kepis knowingly set on 
one side of the head j of zouaves, dandies 
from Boulevard des Italiens ; griaettes in 
.lace caps t commandants’ wives in pink bon- 
nets orderly dragoons, Bedouins mounted on 
,ff©et Arabs, date and sherbet sellers, Jeivs, 
cabs, turbans, yashmaks, burnouses, 

’ laitcets* caps, luid felt-hats, and the many 
mingled smells of pitch, tai*, garlic, pot-au-feu, 


attar of roses, caporal tobacco, haschish, salt 
Water, melons and musk. 

Js this Algiers I wonder. I fancy, erro- 
neously, perhaps, that I can divine a city 
from a newspaper — a flask — a shoe — the most 
inconsiderable ipbject. I have a dear and 
counterfeit presentment iu my mind of 
Leipsic, from a book — which I am unable to 
read — a dimly printed, ooarse-papered pamph- 
let stitched iu rough blue paper. I can see 
in it high houses, grave, fat-faced Children, 
a predominance of blue in the colour for stock- 
ings, — dinners at one o’clock — much beer 
— much tobacco — a great deal of fresh boiled- 
beef, soup and cabbage, — early, beds — straw- 
coloured beards — green spectacles — large um- 
brellas, and a great many town clocks. I 
should like to know whether Leipsic really 
possesses any of these characteristics. A 
worthy, weather-beaten old sea-captain once 
gave me a peifcctly definite notion of Sierra 
Leone, in one little anecdote. “Sierra liooiie, 
sii-,” he said ; “ I’ll tell you what Sierra. 
Leone is like. A black follow, sir, goes into 
the niaiket. It’s as hot as well, — any- 
thing. Ho buys a melon for three farthing.s 
— and what does he do with it ? Tlie })laclv 
fellow, sir, has’nt a rag on. He’s as bare as 
a robin. Ho buys his melon, cuts it in 
halves, and scoops out the middle. He sits 
in one half, covers his head with the other, 
and eats the middle. That’s what ho does, 
sir.” — I saw Sierra Leone in all its troj)ical 
glory, cheapness of produce, d.arknoss of popu- 
lation, gigantic vegetation, and primitive state 
of manners immediately. ^ 

All this, although you may not think so, 
bears upon, concerns, is y ad ace. But to give 
you yadaco at once, we will quit Sierra 
Leone, and como baclv to Algiers. 

Few would imagine, while watching in a 
Moorish cofree-housc the indigenes, as the 
native inhabitants are called, playing with a 
grave ami apparently immovable tranquillity, 
at draughts, chess, or backgammon — not 
speaking, scarcely moving — that men, seem- 
ingly so impassible to the chances of loss or 
gain, were capable of feeling the most violent j 
effects of the passion for gaming. Yet these 
passions and these effects tlipy feel in all ! 
their intensity. They lack, it is true, the j 
varied* emotions that winners or losers express 
at the green baize table of the trente-et- ! 
quarante, the particoloured wheel of roulette, j 
the good-intention paved court of the Stock 
Exchange, or the velvety swai'd of the area 
before the Grand Stand at Epsom. But no 
bull or bear, no caster or punter, no holder of 
a betting-book who has just lost thousands 
and his last halfpenny, could ever show a 
visage so liorribly aghast, so despairingly 
downfallen, so ferociously miserable, as that 
unlucky Algerine player, to whom his adver- 
sary has just pronounced the fatal and tri- 
ui^hant word — Yadac6. 

The game is of the utmost simplicity, and 
consists solely in abstaining from receiving 
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anything -whatsoever from the person with 
w'horn you play. In order to ratify the* con- 
vention whicn is established between the 
parties at the commencement of a game, each 
player takes by the end a morsel of straw, a 
slip of paper, or even a blade of grass, which 
is broken or torn in two between them, the 
sacramental formula ‘‘Yadace” being pro- 
nounced at the same time. After this, the 
law of the game is in full force. In some 
cases, when one of the players imagines that 
he has to deal with an inexperienced or inat- 
tentive player, he immediately attempts to 
catch him by presenting him with the piece 
of straw or paper which has remained on his 
side, under pretence of having it measured 
against the other. Should the novice bo 
foolish enough to accept the fragment, the 
1 terrible yadac6 is forthwith thundered forth, 
and the game is lost in the very outset. But 
it rarely happens, save, perhaps, when one of 
the ])layers is a European, totally a stranger 
to the traditions of the game, that any one is 
found thoughtless enough, to be caught in 
this gross palpable trap. Much more fre- 
qiiciitiy a struggle of mutual astuteness, 
caution, and circumspection begins, which is 
; prolonged for days, weeks, months, and, in 
j many cases, years. 

I As it is almost impossible that persons who 
I live habitually together should not sometimes 
! liiid it unavoidable to take sometliing from 
i one another, it is agreed upon, in the yadaccau 
Ijypothesis, that mutual acceptation may be 
made of articles, on condition that before an 
object is touched the Y)crsoii who accepts 
should say to the Y)ersoii who offers, “ Fibali,’* 
or “Ala bali,” literally, “with (or by) my 
!' knowledge;” that is to say, I receive, with 
knowledge of reception. It is also agreed 
that all things appertaining to the body may 
be received Without prejudice to a state of 
yadacc. The Moorish authorities mention 
specially a kiss or a grasp of the hand, but 
i they say nothing of a blow. Perhaps they 
; think that with a Moslem such a gift could 
j never, under any circumstances, be received, 

I but must naturally be returned as soon as 
I given. 

j Yadace may more properly be looked upon 
I as a game of forfeits than as one adapted to 
I gambling purposes ; but the Algerines make 
I — or rather used to make — it subservient to 
I the good service of mammon to a tremendous 
I extent. Before the French conquest, in the 
old times of the Dey and his jewelled fan, 
with which he was wont to rap the fingers of 
European consuls when they were imperti- 
nent — when the Mussulman population of 
Algiers was both numerous and wealthy, 
yadac6 was in the highest fasbioil : husbands 
played at yadace with their wives ; brothers 
with their,8ister3 ; friends among themselves 
— and enormous sums were frequently won 
and lost. Houses, gardens, farms, nay, whole 
estates were often slaked ; and many a 
wealthy Moslem saw his fortune depart from 
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him for having had imprudence tojae^pt 
a pipe of tobacco, a cup of coffee, a morsel of 
pllatf, without having pronounced the tails-* 
manic words, “Fi bali.** However, there 
were manj players at yadac6 so cautious and 
attentive, that they were enabled to continue 
the mutual struggle for many years, in spite 
of the most, ingenious ruses, and the most 
deeply-laid plots to trap one another. One 
devoted amateur of yadac6, a venerable 
Turk, parried his cautipn and determination 
not to be taken in to such .an extent, that he 
never helped himself to a pinch of snuff, of 
which be was immoderately fond, without 
repeating to himself the formula, “ Ala 
bali!” 

If, during the nights of the Bamadhan,you 
hai)pen to stroll into any of the Moorish 
coffee-houses in Algiers, you will find yadac6 
to be a favourite theme with the kawis, or 
storytellers, and groups of attentive indigenes 
listening to their animated narrations of feats 
of intellectual dexterity in yadac6-players, 
and hairbreadth escapes by flood and field in 
tliat adventurous game. The majority of 
these stories are quite untrauslateable into 
western language, and unsuitable for western 
ears to hear. I think, however, I can find 
two little anecdotes tliat will give you some 
idea of the subtleties of yadace. 

Karamaui-oglou, the sou of Telioka-oglou, 
was a ricli cloth-merphaiit of Algiers, Five 
Tong years had Karamaiii-oglou been playing 
at yadac6 with his wife, but without success. 
The wife of Karamani was young and beau- 
tiful ; but as yet Allah had not blessed their 
union with children. Suddenly it occurred 
to the cloth-mcrchant to make a pilgrimage 
to the lioly city of Mecca. Ho was absent 
just two years and nine months ; but you 
.must know that the pilgrimage was under- 
taken puiely with a view towards yadac6. 
For the cunning Karamani reasdned within 
himself thus ; “ Wlien I return liome after so 
long an absence, my wife will be glad to see 
me. She will have forgotten all about yadacd, 
or at least will be thrown off her guard. She 
will accept, I will wager my beard, a present 
from her long-absent husband, particularly if 
that present happens to be a diamond ring of 
great value. Bismillah, we will see.” Kara- 
maui-oglou bought the ring — a most gorgeous 
one — and returning safe and sound to Algiers, 
entered the court-yard of his own house just 
in the cool of the evening. Fathma, his wife, 
was standing in the inner porch. She looked 
younger and more beautiful than ever ; but 
she was dandling a sturdy, curly-headed little 
boy, some two years old ; and all at once a 
golden arrow shot through the heart of the 
cloth- merchant, and a silver voice cried, 
“Karamani-oglou, you have a son!” The 
delighted Mussulman rushed forward ; his 
face was bathed with tears of joy. “ I have 
a i^u !” he gasped. “ You have, O Oglou ! ” 
replied his blushing spouse. He held out his 
I arms for the precious burden ; he covered 
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the child with kissea ; he called him wliole 
Tocabularies of eudeariog jiames; when all 
, At once he heard a peiu of laughter that 
aoiinded like the mirth of ten thousand djiuus, 
afrit^ and ghoulcs ; and looking up, he saw 
^athma, his wife, dalioing about the court- 
yai^ in her baggy troweers, and shaking the 
strings of sequins ,in her hair. From her liad 
emanated tlie djinn-like laughter, and she 
Was crying, “Xadac6! Karamani-oglou 1 
Yadac4 ! CT my lord ! Yadacc I O niy caliph ! 
Yadac6, 0 my effendi ! Yadac6 ! yadacd I 
3'adace ! Thou saidst not, ' Fi ball ! ’ when 
thou tookest the child from my arms. 
Yadac6 ! ” ^ 

Go to Eblis ! ’* roared tlie enraged Kara- 
mani-ogloU, lotting the little boy fall flop upon 
the pavement of the court, where he lay 
howling, with nobody to pick him up. 

From tlie foregoing, and especially from 
the following anecdote, it would appear that 
it is ill the liigheat degree dangerous to play 
at yadac6 with your wife. 

Ilassau-el-Djemuali was, thirty years since, 

I vizier and chief favourite to the Pasha 
of the Oudjak of Constantine. He was the 
fattest man in the iiachalic, and, more tlian 
that, was reckoned to be the most jealous 
husband in the whole of Barbary. It is some- 
thing to be the most jealous in a laud where 
all husbands are jealous. Gay young Mussul- 
man sparks trembled as they saw llassan-el- 
Djouinah waddle across the great square of 
Constautiue, or issue from the barber’s, or 
enter the coffee-house. He walked slowly, 
and with his legs very wide apart. His 
breath was short, but his yataghan was long, 
and he could use it. Once, and once only, he 
had detected a young Beyjzade, Ibrahim-el- 
Majki, sacrilegiously attem})ting to accost his 
wife as she came from the bath, and having 
even the hardihood to lift a corner of her 
veil, “Allah Akbar ! God is great ! ” llassan 
the vizier was wont to say, pulling from a 
small green silk purse in his girdle a silver 
skewer, upon which appeared to be three 
dried-up shrivelled oysters. “This is the 
nose, and these are the ears of Ibrahim-el- 
Majki.” Wliereupon the beholders would 
shudder, and Hassan-el-Djeuinah would re- 
place his trophies in his girdle and waddle 
away. 

HaSpSan had four wives, — ZoulukiBIhanoum, I 
Suleima Khanoum, Gaza Klianoum, and Leihi 
Khanoum. Khanoum Jbe it understood, means 
Ijady, Madame, Donna, Signora. Now, if 
Hassan-el-Djeninah was jealous of his wives, 
they, you may be sure, were jealous of each 
other, — save j)oor little Leila, the youngest 
wife (the poor child was only sixteen years 
old), \lrho was not of a jealous disposition at 
.all ; but who, between the envy of her sister- 
wives, who hated her, and the unceasing 
watchfulness 6f h^r husband, who loved her 
with inconvenient fondness, led a terrible life 
of it. Leila Khanoum was Hassan’s favourife 
wife* He would suffer her, but no one else, 


to fill his pipe, to adjust the jewelled mouth- 
piece to his lips, and to tickle the soles of his 
august feet when he wisJied to be lulled to 
sleep. He would loll for hours .upon the 
cushions of his divan, listening while she 
sang monotonous love-songs, rotHiLlng herself 
to and fro the while, and accompanying her- 
self upon the little guitai* called a qouithrah, 
as it is the manner of Moorish ladies to do: 
He gave her rich suits of brocade and cloth 
of gold ; he gave her a white donkey from 
Spain to ride on when slie went to the bath ; 
he gave her jewels and SpJinish doubloons to 
twine in her tresses ; scented tobacco to 
smoke, and hennah for her eyelids and finger- 
nails ; finally, he condescended to play with | 
her for a i)rincely stake — nothing Jess than 
the repudiation of [the other three wives, and ^ 
the settlement of all his ii casures upon h«r I 
first-born — at yadace. 

At the some time, as I have observed, lie 
was terribly jealous of her, and watclied her, 
night and day, with the patience of a beaver, 
the perspicuity of a lynx, the cunning of a 
fox, jiud tlie ferocity of a wolf. He kept i 
spies about her. Ho bribed the tradesmen j 
with whom she dealt, and tJie attendants at 
the baths she freiiueiited. He caused the 
menfonce, or little round aperture in the wall 
of the queublou, or alcove of her a])artment 
(which menfonce looked into the stieet) to bo 
bricked up. He studied the language of 
flowers (which in the cast is rather more 
nervous and forcible a tongue than with ns) 
in order that he might bo able to examine 
Leila’s bouquets, and discover whether any 
floral billet-doux had been sent her from out- 
side. To complete his system of espiomiage, 
he cultivated a warm and iutiinnio Iriendbhip 
with Ali ben Assa, the opium mei chant, 
whose house directly faced his own, in older 
that he might have the pleasure of sitting 
secretly at the window thereof, at periods 
when he was supposed to be miles away, and 
watching who entered or loft the mansion 
opposite. 

One day, as he was occupied in this manner, 
he saw his wife’s female negz'o slave emerge 
from his house, look round cautiously, as if to 
ascertain if she were observed, and beckon 
with her hand. Then, from a dark passage, 
he saw issue a young man habited as a Frank. 
The accursed giaour looked round cautiously, 
as the negro had done, crossed the road, 
whispered to her, slipped some money into 
her hand; and then the treacherous and 
guilty pair entered the mansion together. 

Hassan-el-Djeniiiah broke out in a cold 
perspiration. Then bo began to burn like 
live coals. Then he foamed at the mouth. 
Then he got his moustachios between his 
teeth, and gnawed them. Then he tore his 
beard* Then he dug his nails into ^he palms 
of his bands. Then he clapped his hand upon 
the hilt of the scimetar, and said — 

“.As to the black slave, child of Jehanum 
and Ahriman as she is, she shall walk on the 
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palms of her hands all the days of her life ; 
for if there be any virtue iu the bastinado, I 
will leave her no feet to walk upon. As to 
the giaour, by the beard of the Prophet, I will 
have his head.” 

Long before this speech was finished, he 
had crossed the road, traversed his court- 
yard, entered his house, ascended the stair- 
case, and gained the portal of his wife’s apart- 
ment. He tore aside the silken curtains, and 
rushed into the room, livid with rage, ju^t as 
Jicila Khanoum was in the act of bending 
over a large chest of richly-carved wood, iu 
which she kept her suits of brocade and cloth 
of gold, her jewels and her sequins. Haa- 
san-el-I>jeninah saw the state of aflairs 
nt a glance. The giaour must be in that 
• chest! 

He knocked over the wretched black slave 
as one might a junepiii, rushed to the chest, 
/ind ti'iod to raise the lid. It was locked. 

“ The key, woman ! — The key 1 ” lie roared. 

“ My lord, I have it not,” stamnieied Leila 
Rhaiiuum. “ 1 have lost il — i have sent it to 
1 be rojiaired.” 

! “ The key ! ” screamed Ilassan-el-Djeniuah, 

I looking ten thousand Bluebeards at onco. 
j With tears and trembling Leila at length 
I handed him the key, and tlieii flung heiself 
I on her knees, as if to entreat mercy. The 
I infill iated flassaii opened the chest. There 
i was somebody inaioe, certainly, and that 
I somebody was habited as a giaour; but be- 
, neath the Frank habit there w'ere the fare 
and form of Lulu, Leila Khanoiim’s Cxecrgiaii 
[ slave. 

What is this 1 ” asked the bewildered 
1 Ifassan, looking round, Who is laughing 
, at my beard ? What is this ? ” 
i Vadacu ! ” screamed Leila Kliauoum, 

' throwing herself down on the divan, ami 
{ rolling about in ecstasy. “ Yadac6, Oh, my 
i lord, tor you took the key ! ” 

! “ Yadaoo,” repeated the Georgian slave, 

making a low obeisance. 

“ Yadacc,” echoed the negress, with a hor- 
rible grin, and showing her white teeth. 

“ A Hall Akbar ! ” said Hassan-el-JDjeninah, 
looking very foolish. 

And such is the game of Yadac6. 


TRADE. 

How trade has expanded since the Anglo- 
Saxon time, when Bilingsgate was the sole 
London wharf for the discharge of ships’ 
cargoes: how British commerce has grown 
from the small beginnings of the Norman 
period : how it has struggled on and augmented 
iu spite of royal decrees and ordinances 
' promulgated for its protection, but, in reality, 
fettering and crippling it in every direction, 
would require more pages than can bo 
here spariid. One king prescribed the 
pricesr at which certain goods should be 
i bought and sold: another declared^in what 
places trade should be carried on: a third 


forbade merchants, under heavy penalties, 
to deal in more than one kind of merchan- 
dise. Foreign merchants were compelled, by 
another sovereign, to expend all the proceeds 
of the goods tliey sold in the purchase of 
English merchandise, — a kingly method Qjf I 
settJiim the balance of trade. Thus, law wa& 
heaped upon trade, until trade was almost 
overwhelmed and the merchant felt puzzled 
as to the legal mode of conducting his busi- 
ness. It need not therefore be matter for 
surprise that, in the days of the white and red 
rosea the whole community did not transact 
as much business as is now done by any single 
liigh class commercifil firm in London, Man- 
chester, or Liverpool. 

But some faint and disconnected ideas may 
be gathered, of the present growth of our 
commerce, in a morning strou through the 
city towards the docks, and past the busy 
haunts of trade. The incessant rumble of 
waggons groaning beneath the weight of 
valuable goods, in their transit froi;n ship to 
warehouse or railway: the crowded river 
with its endless forest of spars ; the mass 
of shipping withiii our docks ; the hum 
of the busy hives which sti’ctch beyond our 
sight«in all directions, teeming goods, 
wares, and merchandise, from all cpi aiders of 
the globe ; the stately fabrics reared for the 
pm-j)oses of trade and hanking, afford a glim- 
mering, indistinct comreption of what is going 
on around us ; but, tliero is a book issued 
from the official jiress, from wliich may be 
obtained a clear and detinito account of 
our enormous commerce. It is a Public 
Ledger opened periodically by the Board of ' 
Trade • i 

This volume of figures is the Annual i 
Statement oi' the Trade and Navigation of | 
the United Kingdom, for the year eighteeu j 
hundred and fifty- three, much improved 
upon its predecessors ; indeed, there seems 
little more to be desired in the way of infor- 
mation concerned with the subject of the 
work. Whilst in every other branch of the 
executive, aflairs are managed on the old 
cramped routine system of a middle-age 
period, this department alone keeps pace with 
the wants of a progressive age. The expla- 
nation of this is, that the Board of Trade 
is brought into such intimate relaliou with 
the stirring minds of the day — merchants and 
men of business — that it has caught from 
them the spirit of the time, and moveatinward, 
whilst all around it has been standing still. 

Great ns is the mass of figures in this volume, 
there is no confusion. The tables of abstracts, 
general imports and exports, trausit-tra<le, 
principal imports and exjjorts, general 
shipping, are classified and marshalled 
with the regularity and precision of the 
divisions and regiments of a well -trained 
arniy. An index to the whole presents a 
bird’s-eye view of all the remarkable data . 
connected with our trade and navigation, not 
alone for the year under special notice, but 
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V iftjr the four previbug yeax-fl. Ihe staff of 
officers employed in getting the yearly 
chronicles of oilr trade would suffice to carry 
oh the entire govemxneut of luaiiy petty 
Germau states. ^ 

Not only legislative reform but science has 
brought facilities for trade^ the bare mention 
of which tend to show its extent. Railways 
bring people and goods togetliei", which before 
were always separated. A cask of sugar to 
get from Glasgow to Carlisle had formerly 
to circumnavigate England in a ship; now it 
reaches its destination in a few hours by rail- 
way. Merchants living at a distance from 
one another corresponded for years and never 
once met. Now, the Glasgow, Liverpool, or 
United States merchant makes his jour- 
neys to London or to other centres of 
trhde ns often as need arises. The intro- 
duction of the electric telegraph has also 
helped to work a great change in the 
mode of transacting business. Instead of 
the day’s operations being as formerly, 
entirely carried on upon ’Change, bargains 
are struck between Liverpool, London, and 
continental firms of many thousand pounds’ 
value — from morning till evening — through 
the agency of electric wires. A ship Ijften 
with coffee from Costa • Rica, or sugar from 
the Brazils, arrives off some ix)rt in the 
English Channel consigned to the^ order of a 
London merchant, on account of a firm abroad. 

I The captain does not come to an anchor 
I and wait an exchange of posts with London 
for his orders : he simply puts his sails aback, 
ulls ashore in his boat, sends a few words 
y electric telegraph announcing his arrival, 
and, by the time he has finished a glass of 
grog at his favourite inn, a reply reaches him 
from town, to this effect: “The London 
market is depressed ; — gb on to Hamburg.” 
At the end of an hour, from fust stepping 
into his boat, he is making all sail for the new 
destination. 

What would the shade of Edward the 
Third say to the entry, inward and out- 
ward, of upwards of twenty thousand ships 
at the port of London alone, when, in his day, 
the customs receipts amounted to about eight 
thousand pounds a year of the coin of that 
period ? The encouragement given to trade 
by Elizabeth, and the state of peace in wliich 
this country remained from her accession to 
the reign of Charles the First, caused the 
customs revenue of Lcfndon, in the last period, 
to amount to one hundred and nine thousand 
pounds in one year. A century later, it 
l«eached half a million sterling ; in the year 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven it amounted 
to' ton millions and a quarter, being precisely 
•l^lf of the entire customs revenue of the 
United Kingdom. According to the blue 
book before us, there were upwards of four 
million tons of shipping entered botH ways 
at the port of London in eighteen hundred 
^ 4 ahd fifty-three, against one hundred and 
; jd^hty thousand in the middle of the last 
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centuiy. The declared value of the goods 
exported from this country in eigliteen 
hundred and fo^'ty-lune was upwards of 
sixty-three millions sterling; showing, that 
within twenty years, our trade beyond 
sea had increased by fifty per cent. Thanks 
to free trade, steam, and electricity, we 
are now advancing with more rapid strides ;• 
and wo have accomplished, in .four years, 
what had previously i^equired twenty to 
bring about. In eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three, our exports amounted to nearly 
one hundred millions sterling ; being an in- 
crease of more than fifty per cent, upon the^ 
trade of eighteen hundred and forty-nine, , 
and equalling the yearly revenue of the whole 
of continental Europe, with the exception of 
France. 

Of our entire export trade, one-third goes 
to the British colonies ; and more than another* 
third is shipped to the United States. In 
casting our eyes over the shipments of 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three to various 
parts of the world, we did not iiiil to remaik 
that the British manufactures and produce 
exported to the gold colony of Victoria 
amounted, within a few tlnuisands, to the 
v.aliie of the whole of the imports to British 
India, viz. seven millions sterling. The 
population of the two being respectively two 
hundred and fifty thousand and one Imndred 
and forty millions, it follows that the pro- 
portionate consumption per head was twenty- 
eight pounds sterling in Victoria, and one 
shilling in British India. 

The ratio in which our manufactures are 
taken by different places is interesting and 
instructive. Thus gold-digging would ap])ear 
to be a thirsty occupation and gold-diggers a 
jovial community ; seeing that one-half of 
the wine and beer sent out of this country is* 
taken by the Australian colonists, — in other 
words, if they drink it all in one year, they 
will absorb two Imndred thousand l)aiTel8 of 
strong beer, and nearly one million and a half 
gallons of wine. This is exclusive of spirits, 
whicli were exporte4 to Australia at the rate 
of seven gallons for each colonist. The cliief 
occupations in Australia are those of shep- 
herds, stock-keepers, and gold-diggers ; and 
one would imagine that such kind of work,, 
being none of the cleanest, would create a 
demand for the stoutest description of cloth- 
ing. Yet it would appear that, sheep ai'e 
tended, cattle herded, and gold dug for, in* 
light evening costume : silks having been^ 
taken to the value of nearly half a inil- 
liou, and Inuslins and cambrics to the extent 
of a million and a half yards ; whilst, of vulgar 
fustians, only one hundred and tweuty-foui'* 
thousand yards were required. 

In strange contrast with the steady pro- 
gress of our own trade and r that of 
other Europeap states, is the convul- 
sive starts of countries without the reach 
of Saxon influence. Thus we find Mo- 
rocco tiiking in one year seven hundred 
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and eighty-seven thousand yards of our eighteen hundred and fifty-three, we had so- 
cottons ; two years later, as much as six far civilised the dusky tribes of that countr}^, 
millions and a half yards. In eighteen hun- tliat they took from us one hundred and 
dred and forty -nine, that state took only five twenty-five thousand gallons of spirits and ten 
thousand yards of our linens ; in the year thousand five hundred muskets. During the 
following, nearly three hundred thousand same period the imi)orts of gunpowder*^ had • 
yards ; and three years later, it fell back to increased from seven thousand to two liuii- 
nearly the original quantity. From tins in-' dred and twenty-two thousand eight hiui- 
stance of fickleness in trade, it is edify- dred pounds. All this ammunition could 
ing to turn to the commercial equanimity scarcely have been required for elephant 
and immovability of the Hudson’s Bay ter- shooting, since the tusks of ivory shipped 
ritory, — a country equal in extent to tlie thence in those five years amounted to but 
whole of Europe, excepting Russia. Many little more than three hundred, 
mercantile failures or panics are not to Turning to Egypt, we feel sorely puzzled 
bo looked for in that snug continent at the amounts opposite items which, to our 
of private property. In eigliteen him- minds, could scarcely have been found there , 
dred and forty-nine, the shipments of at all. We might conceive the modern Egyp- 
hardware to Hudson’s Bay amounted to two tians growing tired of using the same primi- 
liiuidred and thirty-two hundredweights ; in tive papyrus fortlieir correspondence, as was 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three, they had employed by Itameses and Cheops ; accord- 
reached exactly one hundred weight more, ingly eight thousand two hundred pounds for 
Woollens were shipped to the extent of one stationery docs not altogether perplex us. But 
th(»usand nine hundred and fifty pieces in what are we to say to printed books to the 
eighteen hundred and forty-nine ; four years ' value of thirty-three thousand pounds! 
later, they amounted to two tliousand two | Are they fitting up another Alexandrian 
hundred pieces ; whilst linens have declined j library ? Have the dwellers among tlio 
to the extent of six tliousand yards. The | m^ramids taken to Bulwer’a novels, Scott’s 
Hudson’s Bay Company are evidently cautious j lays, and Macaulay’s liistories 'i Have they 
tradei’s. circulating libraries in Thebes and book- 

The requirements of some countries amount societies at JVremphis ? What can the de- 
almost to eccentricities. Thus Aden (the I scendants of tlie Pharaohs want with 
cojiling station for Indian steamers), for j haberdashery to the value of fifty* four tliou- 
several years, took iiotliLiig but a vast qiiaii- ! sand eight hundred pounds ? or watches 
tity of coal and some hundred barrels of! and jewellery to the amount of eighty- 
beer ; when suddenly it required one huu- 1 -.six thousand pounds ? There must be 
dred and thirty tliousand yards of cotton | iinleed corn in Egypt to pay for all this? 
goo(li=(, — nothing else. Persia, in the year | The secret oozes out, alter a careful 
eigliteen huinlred and forty-nine, took IVoiu j s<n-utiny of the Trade Rcturus. The im- 
our uierchants six guns ; lifter a respite ol mense quantities of millinery, novels, note- 
y'Mi.s, employed probably in testing the ])aper, and gold rcjieaters, entered out- 
qLuiJ|ty of the weajions, the descendants of wards for Egypt, are shipped to Alexandria 
t!yrus imported from us nearly seven thou- by steamer, but only eii route by overland 
sand guns and twenl 3 ^-five hundredweights of for India, China, and Australia, which eouii- 
liardvvare and cutlery. The Falkland Islands tries should, amongst them, receive credit for 
iii’o not less peculiar in their requirements, this traffic of valuable, perishable, or fashion- 
In one 3 ’’ear their inhabitants were content able articles. It seems but a year or two 
with linen goods to the amount of eight ago, when the indefatigible Waghorii crossed 
pounds, and cottons of the value of twenty Egypt with his first ba^i of letters to India, 
pounds ; whilst they consumed nearly two Now, every young lad^^n the Presidencies 
liundred pounds’ worth of pickles, seven must need have her wedding-dress and her 
hundred and sixty-nine gallons of rum, and novels sent out by the overland route, 
two thousand nine hundred and twenty-three Queen Elizabeth found some difficulty 
pounds of tobacco. English clothing would in collecting and manning a few hundred 
apjjeav to wear and wash well in that remote shqis to repel tlie Spanish armada. In the 
part of the word, since the eight pound.s’ year eighteen hundred and fifty-three Great 
worth of linens sufliced for three years, at the Britain owned upwards of twenty-five thou- 
end of which period a farther small qiian- sand sailing-vessels and thirteen hundred 
tity was imported. steam-ships, independently of the * ro3'al 

On the west coast of Africa there is a navy. But a better indication of the extia- 
British settlement called Fernando Po, re- ordinary rate at which commerce — in the 
markable for negroes, jialm-oil, ivory, and most extended sense of that word — has ad- 
fever. One would not look in that unpromis- vanced, exists in the increase of correspou- 
iug spot for rapid development of British deuce by post. Fr6in the recently-published 
commerce, or the increasing wants of civilised report of the Postmaster-general it appears 
society. Yet in eighteen hundred and forty-nine that, a century ago, the annual revenue of the 
there were shipped thither two hundred guns Post Office was only one hundred and forty 
aud iour thousand gallons of spirits. In thousand pounds. It now amounts to two 
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' millions and a-half sterling. Tim increase in and thirty-eight, this second Exchange 'Waa 
the transmission of money through the Post burnt down. Pour years precisely from that 
; Office' has been even more prodigious. Fifteen date the first stone of the present building 
yeai’s ago the number of money-orders issued was laid by Prince Albert. 

from that establishment was one hundred — — — , . 

,and ninety thousand. Last year the number BREAD CAST ON TILE WATERS. 

almost exceeds belief It amounted to ten 

millions and a-half. 'A touno man (see his description in any 

The centre bf British trade is the Royal lady-novel of any year), eminently handsome, 
Exchange. Although the most commercial and luouiited on a fiery-eyed black horse, rode 
people in the world, except the Dutch, we slowly down the avenue of a gentleman’s 
were the last to provide our merchants with place,” in the pastoral county of Lanark, 
a building suitable for the daily transaction It was not a domain — not an estate ; it was 
of their business. To so late a period as the merely a moderate-sized property, with a 
reign of Elizabeth the merchants of Loudon pretty square-built house situated on the 
were wont to assemble in Lombard Street ; banks of a picturesque river, and protected 
where, in the open air, in all weathers, and at from east and north by an abrupt elevation, 
all seasons, they were content to gossip and which in most countries would be called 
make their bargains. In those familiar days, mountain, but here was known as the Faldcr 
when our streets were wider and far less Hill. His dross (see the same authorities for 
frequented, it may not have greatly interfered the becoming costume of the year seventeen 
witli the traffic of the city. Those open-air hundred and eighty) set off his splendid 
meetings had prevailed for several centuries, figure to the greatest advantage. But Charles 
and it may appear still more singular that, at Harburn (that was the young man’s name) 
the present time, three centuries later, there owed less to any other poisuiifd advantage 
are many of our larger manufacturing towns than to the fine, open ex])reH.sioii of his face, 
in the north possessing stately exchanges, It does not matter whether tins expression 
but where the dealers, brokers, and spinners, arose from features or not; there it was. 
prefer assembling around some time-honoured You couldn’t look at him without wishing to 
iron pump, or about some decaying wooden shake him by the hand, — ^he was so jolly, so 
post, in the badly-paved, weather-beaten radiant, so manly in all his looks ; and his 
street. looks did no more than justice to the inner 

The first Royal Exchange was erected, man. Everybody liked liim, except old care- 
by and at the chief cost of, Sir Thomas ful fathers and mothers \vho liatl rich mid 
Oresham, whose business-sign, the grass- only daughteis ; and even in that case T 
hopi3er — still adorns the summit of the build- doubt whether the mothers could have re- 
ing. It consisted of two floors, in the upper of tained their enmity after the first week, 
wliich was a species of bazaar in which were Fathers are such hai’sh ami unsentimental 
exposed for sale every conceivable article, brutes, that I believe they would have hated 
from Venetian silk to mouse-traps, and Jews’ him more and more. They could see nothing 
trumpets. The royal Elizabeth to encourage to admire in him at all. lie luidn’t di.^in- 
this new “ burse,” as it was termed, paid it a guished himself at school half so muclPas 
visit, and cliiistened it The Royal Exchange, young Pitsgothic of Dean vale ; nor at eollego 
I Sir Thomas, we read, aware of the importance so much as Pol woody of Drumstane ; and yet 

I of the occasion, went twice round the irpper nobody made any fuss about those very esti- 

Pawiie,aiul besought the few vendors of goods mable youths, though they had two thousand 
alreatly located there,” that they would furnish a-year each, and were exactly the same age 
and adorn, with wares and wax-lights, as as Charles Harburn. Lord bless us ! how 
many shoppes as thejijfcoulde or woulde ; and old fogies of fifty will reason upon love aud 
they shouldc have all those shoppes so fur- beauty ! and prove that the snub nose of 
nisbed rent free, that yeare.” Polwoody and the bandy legs of Pitsgothic 

The effect of royal patronage was not less are every bit as pleasant to look on as the 

marked in those times than in the present Grecian outline and classic figure of the very 
day. The shops that were thus given rent charming young man we have left so long on 
free paid within a year or two afterwards as his great black charger, in the avenue - of 
mud) as four pounds ten shillings per annum, Falder Mains. Reason away, old blockheads ! 
a large rental at that period; and traders It’s pletisant to hear your silly remarks! Jane, 
were most solicitous for room in the Upper and Susannah, and I, know better, though 
Pawne. these fair maidens are both under twenty, 

The building was originally constructed of and I never passed for a philosopher ; but U 
timber and slate, and it was no irreparable a small bet will be any satisfaction, I am 
calamity that it fell anndst the general ready to deposit a moderate amount of coin , 
destruction of the Great Fire of sixteen hun- on the correctness of the judgment of these 
dred and sixty-six. Three years later the two ignorant young girls, and 'leave the de- 
second building wjis opened on the old site cision of the wager to the oldest professor 
— ^greatly improved in appearance, solidity, in Edinburgh College, provided he has 
and utility. In January, eighteen hundred no marriageable daughters of his own, 
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aiKl not bimself on the look-out for a 
third wife. 

At last, Charles Harburn got to the foot of 
tlie avenue ; and, on closing the swiiig-gate 
behind him, and entering on the high-road, 
he gave vent to the exuberance of his spirits 
by touching the courser’s flank with his whip, 
and dashing off at a gallop on the narrow 
grass border that bounded the public way. 
1 am ready to depose, that at the same time, 
he gave utterance to certain words which 
sounded very like these — “Nancy Cleghorn 
is the nicest girl in the world, — the test, the 
loveliest, the most accomplished, the kindest; 
and I wish her father had broken iiis neck, 
or been drowned in the Ealder, with all my 
heart.” Now, to look at him, you would not 
swp])ose that such murderous sentiments 
could find room in the heart of so radiant a 
youth. Yet he distinctly wished poor old 
Oeorge Cleghorn, of Falder, to meet, or 
ratlier to have met, at some previous date, 
with an untimely end. So little can one 
jinlge, from countenance, of tlio depravity of 
the human mind ! Eeihaps Thurlell smiled 
joyously, in the course of his drive, in that 
(Ueadful gig, with Mr.Wearc. Liston, a little 
farther, to what this huirid Cliarles Jlarburu 
is snyijig to himself — “ If tho anticiuated 
ruilicii would say ‘No’ at once, 1 could bear 
his o])i)osition, and kiiow how to behave ; but 
now, with his talks about Dumbarton being 
of rock, and Ailsa Craig of granite, while 1 
and Nancy are only flesh and blood, — who 
can make head or tail of what ho means ? Tf 
I am Dumbai’ton, he says, for seven years, 
and Nancy, for the same i)eiiod, is Ailsa 
Craig, he will not refuse his consent. I can’t 
sc(' lor my ]x\rt, how Ailsa Craig and Dum- 
hit* ion are ever to come together, if all tlie 
fadicjs in Scotland approve the banns; and 
as to being flesh and blood, of course we are, 
and not, tanned leather and fiddle-strings, like 
himself! I will marry Nancy Cleghorn as 

soon as I can, and let the aged pump 

Hallo! little boy ! ” he cried out, interruptiug 
Ids soliloquy, and pulling up tho black steed, 
which snorted with the excitement, and pawed 
the ground with impatience to proceed. 

“ What’s the matter, my wee man ? Has any- 
body luirfc you, that you’re greetin’ so loud ?” 

A little boy of ten years old was sitting on 
the fence at the side of tho road, and crying 
us if his heart would bi'eak. Before him lay 
the fragments of a small wooden tray, and a 
torn old rod cotton handkerchief wrapt round 
a pair of very clouted shoes. He had never 
taken the trouble to pick up a few rolls of 
cotton thread and a broken-toothed comb, 
which lay mixed with other articles of the 
same kind in the mud of the narro"^ footpath. 

“ Do you hear ? ” said Charles.’ “ What has 
ha]q)ened to you ? and why are you in such 
grief?” 

I’lie little boy took the backs of his hands 
Iroiii bis eyes, which he had apparently been 
frying to push deeper into his head with the 


knuckles, and presented a countenance of 
utter despair mixed with a good deal of dirt, 
and, at first, a little alarm. 

Twa men,” he sobbed out, “ have robbed 
me, and run awa’ with my stock-in-trade.” 

“ It couldn’t be very large,” said Charles, • 

and maybe you will find friends who will 
set you up again.” 

“ I have no friends,” said the boy, whose 
face, when undisturbed by spasms of grief, 
was very clear and honest. “ I never had 
any friends, and I am thinking I never will 
have any friends.” 

“Oh yes, you will — never fear. Tell me 
all about it, and perhaps something may be 
done.” 

“I started from Glasgow,” said the boy, 

“ three days since, with my i>ack.” 

“How did you get your pack, and what 
was in it?” 

“I got the pack by saving. I was an 
orphan, — a fun filing they call it, because I 
was left in a field on a farmer’s ground rt 
Partick ; and when I grew to working age — 

“ When might that be ?” ask^nl Charles. 

“When I was four year auld, I left the 
byre, where I lived with the calves, and gaed 
out to frigliten craws wi’ a rattle. I got 
threepence a week, and a feed o’ sowans 
every day ; and so, yo see, I began to lay by 
a little siller. The farmer’s name was Dou- 
glas ; and tliero was a mark on my arm of an i 
ajjchbr and a sinking boat, which they called 
a brand, — so my name was Douglas Brand ; 
forbye that the minister that christened me 
said I was plucked from the burning, and 
put lialf-a-crown into a wooden box with a 
slit at the top, to set an e.xample to charitable 
friends ; and when I got to be ten year old — 
last mouth, sir — I tliouglit it time to go out 
into the world and seek my fortune. I can 
read and write, and ken a’ the New Testa- 
ment by heart, beside the Shorter Catechism 
and a half o’ the Pilgrim’s Progress ; so with 
the help of the minister, and the saved-up 
.siller in the box, I bought a stock of knives, 
and combs, and reels of cotton, and thimbles 
and shears, and needle-cases and boxes o’ pins, 
and pincushions and writing-paper, and sticks 
o’ wax and pocket-books, and tape and twine. 

It cost four pound, fourteen, and four-pence, 
and it’s a’ gane ! Twa shearers, wi’ heuks in 
their hands, asked to see my stock, and when 
I showed it, they took everything I had, — * 
five knives and sixteen thimbles, and twenty 
reels of thread. It’s d* gone — clean awa’— ■ 
and I’ve naithing left but the broken tray 
and the auld trapkin wi’ my Sabbath-day 
shoon.” And at the contemplation of his great 
losses, he again lifted up liis* voice and wept. 

^ “ And how much would it take to replace 
you as you were before the rascals robbed 
you ?” said Chaifles. 

“Do you mean cost price?” said the boy, 
his eye brightening up with the spirit of 
mercantile enterprise, “or what it would be 
worth if it was a’ sold ?” 
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' Cost price, of course. How much, out of 
the original four pounds, fourteen, and four- 
pence^worth, had you diaposed of ? ” 

‘‘ I liad cleared one pound three,” said the 
boy, ‘‘and not parted with a twelfth part of 
the stock ; but they found the money in my 
stocking sole — I*U never wear stockings again, 
for they’re just a waste — and took it all, sir. 

I liae na a farthing in the world.” 

“Popr lad ! ” said Charles Harburn. “Here’s 
all your life perhaps broken in your hand, 
and nobody to help you. But cheer up, 
inau. I’m not very rich ; but I’m very happy 
just now,- 7 -and here, we’ll share what I’ve 
got.” So saying, he drew out a purse, and 
linding there were nine golden guineas in it, 
he gave four to the boy, and said, “ I told 
you we would share it ; but you see it’s not 
very easy, as here are nine Georges, and 
neither of us has any change.” 

“We could toss may be for the half one,” 
said Douglas Brand ; but so low, that the 
words escaped the ear of his benefactor, and 
a blush came to his own cheek when he 
thought what an ungrateful proposition it 
was. “ Oh, what can I do for you, sir 1 ” he 
said ; “you’ve restored me to all my hopes. 
My gratitude shall know no end, and I’ll 
think on ye and pray for ye till I die.” 

“ Make a good use of your luck, my little 
friend,” said Harburn, “and that is all the 
thanks I require. But, by the by, you said 
you would pray for me. Now you are a very 
innocent lad ; you know your Bible, and 
you’re grateful to the good minister who 
stood your friend ; bow down on your knees, 
Douglas Brand, up with your hands, my wee 
laddie, and pray that I may be Dumbarton 
for seven years if required, and finally be 
joined to Ailsa Craig.” j 

“ It’s something like asking a miracle,” said 
the boy ; “but if the heart’s wishes have any 
power, my petition will be heard, and many 
more that I will not cease to make for bless- 
ings on you and yours.” 

1 am very happy, that you and I did 
not see the scene that then occurred, — 
Charles sitting on the back of his now quiet 
horse, with his hat in his hand, and his head 
bent reverently down, and Douglas Brand on 
his knees in the public road, with closed eyes 
and clasped hands, uttering prayers about 
Dumbarton and Ailsa Craig, which he did not 
quite understand, but which rose earnestly 
and sincerely from a thankful heart, because 
ho believed, in some way or other, these pi*e- 
cipitous elevatiqns were connected with the 
happiness of his friend. We might have been 
tempted to see something laughable in the 
attitudes of the ‘two ; but perhaps, in the 
ap^pr^hension of a Higher Intelligence, therp 
might have been something not quite worthy 
of our contemptuous smiles in the sincerity 
and fervent trust of the young man of twenty- 
one and the pedlar boy. Who knows 1 A 
slight shake of the rein, and a merry “ Fare- 
w«3l I and success attend you,” set Harburn 


forward on his homeward way at a pace 
that Soon took him out of sight of Douglas 
Brand. 

“ 1*11 write down on the tables o’ my heart,” 
said the youth, “the name o’ the kind gen- 
tleman, <-^Dut wae’s .me, I never asked liis 
name. Oh, how I wish I had asked who he 
was ! — but, at any rate, I will never forget 
Dumbarton and Ailsa Craig.” And he took 
from a secret pocket in his jacket a tattered 
old pocket-book that had escaped the notice 
of his ai^aiiants, and wrote down the names 
of these two well-known rocks, determining 
to take steps, as soon as he was able, to 
unravel the mystery that connected them 
with his generous friend. 

After a rapid career of six or seven miles, 
the black horse turned of its own accord up 
a narrow side-road, that lay in a very narrow 
valley between two hills. The country grew 
wilder as he continued his course along the 
winding banks of a branching stream ; hedges 
soon ceased ; enclosures disaj^peared from 
fields ; huge hills rose up on either side, with 
no attempt at cultivation destroying the 
primitive desolation of their surface, — but 
suddenly, at an opening of the valley, a little 
white gale pointed out a path leading round 
a prouioiiLory of the mountain on the left, 
and at the end of a small level space, fonning 
a peninsula of very rich land, surrounded on 
three sides by a sinuosity of the burn, was 
seen a low white-swashed mansion, with 
smooth green turf on the little lawn in front, 
and 8Uj)ported on one side by a large orchard, 
at this moment filled with the richest fruit, 
and at the other by an ornamental garden, to 
which there was a descent by a few steps 
from a room at th§ west end of the house. 
Standing on those steps, as if arrested in the 
act of descending into the garden, a lady 
waved her hand to the advancing horseman, 
who leaped lightly from his horse, and putting 
the reins on his neck, watched him trot i 
off in a very sedate and business-like manner 
to a stable abutting on the orchard, where , 
a groom was waiting for his arrival. A , 
minute saw Charles in the garden by the i 
side of his mother, with his arm round her 
waist. 

“ Before I ask you how you have sped,” she 
said, “ I must tell you the great event has 
happened. You are lieutenant in the regi- 
ment we desired, and must leave mo iu a 
vreek.” ! 

A start of gratification at the first part of the 
news was checked by the tone of his mother’s 
voice. It conveyed to him as clearly as if 
the idea had been expressed in words, “ You ; 
know how, desolate I am, and yet you are de- | 
lighted to leave me.” He was not at all ■ 
delighted to leave her. He could have stayed 
with her all his life; only it, looked such a | 
shrinking from tlie duties of his age and 
station — such a selfi^ gratification of his 
love of home, if he continued for ever to i 
reside with his mother, that he had applied | 
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for a lieutenant’s commission (it was not 
ai^soliitely necessary in those days to begin 
with the lower grade) in a regiment at that 
lime engaged in bringing the revolted Ame- 
ricans to submission. And, accordingly, in 
all his* day-dreams about Nancy Cleghorn 
there had been a perpetual glitter of epau- 
lettes on his shoulders and a clank of sword 
and spur, which, however, only intruded 
themselves in a prominent manner when his 
thoughts dwelt on that young lady’s imper- 
turbable papa, whose insight into the human 
heart we have observed was greatly strength- 
ened by his knowledge of geography. 

“In a week?” ho said. “Well, we have 
seven days’ happiness before us, dear mother, 
and I will not allow a cloud to pass over a 
single hour.” 

* “ And therefore 3^11 won’t tell me how you 
prospered to-day at Faldcr IMains.” 

“ ( )]i the contrar}', I will not conceal a 
syllable of all that passed. Old (leorge is as 
great a millstone as ever, hut Nancy is true 
•a.s steel. Site says if W'e’re iivit rich enough 
to live without employment, she can make 
ns much money as we require by her paintings. 
.And how beautiful they are, mother ! Wha,t 
Jikeuc.sses | — what finish ! You should see 
what she lias miido of me on black Angus. 
r>y-thc-b3'e, I wonder if they’ll let me take 
him as my charger ! I fool sure ift I’om 
S]/iiu<ler.s at the tuj'up'ke saw the picture 
at Ills gate, he w’ould charge toll as if it 
\V(U’c alive.” 

“ but painting is a very precarious profes- 
sion ; and, besides, it is not quite the occupa- 
tion for ” 

“Ah! there’s some of your nonsensical 
family pii<le, because you claim from Hubert 
bnicc. I don’t see wdiy painting isn’t as 
gc’itle a craft as wearing a uniform or 
])li‘ading at the bar. But we shan’t require 
it. Slie has only two sisters — 1 am an 
only child, (lien Bara is not very valu- 
able ; but we could live, mother — we could 
he hajipy ; we could read, and draw, 
and walk, and ride, and farm, and feed 
cattle till they couldn’t move — only George 
Gl(‘gliorn talks such nonsen.se a’oout Dumbar- 
ton ! How the deuce can I be such a great 
ugly, frowning mass of \Yhiii ! And !Nancy 
—she's tobe Ailsa Craig — and then, whenw’e 
have been petrified for seven years, we are to 
marry. Seven years ! — only think of what 
an immense time that is ! ” 

And then the young soldier poured out all 
his indignation on the head of poor old 
George Cleghorn of Fabler Mains. And the 
mother thought it very unkind of Mr. Cleg- 
horn to he so very careful and distrusting. 
And many attempts all the week were made 
fo shorten the period of probation. Would 
three yeara do ? — would five ? But no ! 
George Cleghorn was as obstinate as a mule, 
and Charles Harbur^ at the appointed 
time took his way for Ijondon to embark 
for foreign service, with a charming minia- 


ture of Nancy suspended by a ribbon and 
resting night ami day upon his heart, and 
leaving with her his whole-length portrait, 
mounted on Black Angus, and bearing at 
ope corner the signatures in white jiaint 
of the two lovers, under the hated names of 
Dumbarton and Ailsa Craig, with the date, 
in fainter letters, seventeen hundred and 
eighty. 

Now, did Cliarles Harburn ever see Falder 
■Maims again ? Did he marry Nancy Cleg- 
horn ? Did the flinty-hearted father of that 
accomplished maiden relent, and send over 
the sea to tell Charles that' as none hut the 
brave deserve the fair, he had determineil to 
bestow hi.s daughter’s hand where her heart 
had so long been placed, in reward of the 
gallantry he had shown in many a dashing 
charge ] And that his mother, the dear and 
honoured Mrs. Harburn, was in earnest ex- 
pectation of his return to Glen Bara, which 
she had had newly painted and decorated in 
honour of the approaching happy event ? 
It is a I^ity, my good and curious reader, 
that you can’t examine my countenan(3e 
before you put these questions. 1 )o you set; 
any symptom of fatuity, or even insanity, in 
my light grey eyes ? — any, wandering of in- 
tellect in the corners of this rather well-cut 
mouth ? In short, do you sup2)ose I am 
such a very egregious Tom Noddy as to tell 
you whether any of these incidents occurred 
at this jiartioular part of the story ? Don’t 
i 3mu sec that I liavo to go to America with 
my hero, and describe his acliieA’emenis at 
Camden and Eutah Spring.^ and York 
Town — at the latter of which he received 
that sword-cut on his temple which maile 
him so interesting, and left a mark that most 
people considered a great increase to the 
manliness of his beauty ? Then I have to 
describe his disagreement with his general, 
and his duel wdtli the insulting aide-de-camp; 
his rescue of his colonel’s daughter from the 
hands of the wild Indians, who were about 
to tomahawk her first and eat her afterwards. 
Then his long detention in America by cir- 
cumstances over which he had no control 
— his appointment to a difficult and dan- 
gerous com 111 and in Canada — his adven- 
ture in the boat at the edge of Niagara 
Falls — all these things I shall relate in the 
order here set down, if I see any necessity 
for doing so ; and I do most positively decline 
to depai t from what I consider tlie proper 
course of my narrative merely to gratify a 
petulant curiosity as to Whether certain 
things happened at a certain time, with 
which it strikes me the reader has nothing 
whatever to do, except to read, with pro- 
found admiration, when the secret is at 
hast confidentially communicated. How do 
I know that if he were discontented with 
the answer I gave him, he wouldn’t at 
once shut up the page, and perhaps fly to 
an account of the Queen’s last Drawing Boom , 
in the Morning Post? It is therelore, 
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perhaps, my best policy to be as uncommuni- 
cative as possible. 

I will only say that when Charles had 
been about two years absent ho received a 
letter from his mother, in which, alluding 
to her communication of the month be- 
fore, she . says, “ You have recovered the 
shock of my sad intelligence, I dai‘e say. In 
fact, I always wondered you were so par- 
ticular in that quarter — but there is no 
accouutiug for tastes. Last Sunday it was so 
fine that I ventured once more into the j 
saddle and rode over to Falder Church. An 
excellent sermon fioni Mr. M‘Tavish, but in 
BO strong an accent that if I had not spent 
some part of my youth in the Highlands, I 
should not have understood what he said. 
For the tii-st time, I saw Major Nobbs. He 
is very yellow, and has been thirty years in 
India in the service of a Nizam of some place 
which I camiot spell, and very rich, they say. 
He would wed. They say, also, he came into 
tlie kirk under protest, as he has imbibed 
some very strange notions/in the East, and some 
people say he is a Mahommedan, and pro- 
posed for all three, but George would only 
consent to his marrying Nancy. So they are 
off next week for their honeymoon in a ship 
that sails from Liverpool ; and Nancy leaves 
a portrait of him, dixjssed in a very wonder- 
ful uniform. It is to hang over the dining- 
room mantel-piece, :md looks very like the 
sign of the Saracen’s Head. The bride 
seems quite liappy, and I hope this letter 
will hud you the same.” It did. The last mail 
had knocked him down for a whole week. 
But now lie was in such exuberant spirits 
that a report got spread in the regiment that 
he had succeeded to a baronetcy and ten 
thousand a-year. He attended every ball 
that was given far or near— flirted in a very 
violent manner with any girl who would 
listen, talked disparagingly of love and con- 
stancy on all occasions, and was observed one 
nigiit sudilenly to burst into a fit of laughter 
and something veiy like sobs. Then he laid 
aside for the first time a small miniature of a 
blue-eyod, red-lipped, light-haired female, 
which he liad always sedulously concealed, 
but which he now swore was a likeness of an 
aunt who died young. So he was thought a 
youth of strong family affection to be so 
moved by a portrait of his mother’s sister ; 
and, besides, I have always hoard his mother 
was an only child, I have very little doubt, 
therefore, that the ringlets and bright eyes 
belonged to Nancy Oleghorn, now Mrs, 
Major Nobbs. • 


CUAPTER II, 

There was a man of the name of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the son of ti pettifogging lawyer 
in Ajaccio, who made a reinarkable^disturbance 
at the beginning of this century.'' He upset 
several thrones and set them up again — 
altered the balance of power, kept the world 


in awe, and also made the fortunes of Brand, 
Bustle, and Co., the army-contraetors in 
Wappin^. That little Corsican adventurer 
never raised an army without putting hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds into the pockets 
of this respectable firm. If he won a battle 
in Italy, there came such a flood of wealth 
into Wapping that it seemed as if he must be a 
sleeping partner in the concern, anil thrashed 
the Austrians merely on purpose to increaao 
the profits of trade. Mr. Brand lived in Gros- 
venor Square, and went down to Wapping 
every day in a splendid carriage, with two loot- 
men on the box beside the coachman, and Im’o 
more hanging on behind. The aristocracy 
fblt some surprise that a man of Mr. Bruiid’s 
family should condescend to trade, but they 
were reconciled to it by the immensity of t\|c 
income he realised, and the great scale on 
which his transactions were carried on. If he 
had dealt in single hams or disposed occa- 
sionally of a stone or two of beef, ho*\\ ould 
have been viewed in a very difterent liglit — 
but a man wlio filled tliree large ships witJ^ 
hams, which never reached their desimal ion. 


and three more with ])owdert*d beef, Avliich 
always, by some unaccountable means, w.is 

E aid for before it started, and never wat 
card of again, either by the estimable govern- 
ment officer who handed over the money, oi 
the army for Avhosc benefit it was suppo!-cd to 
be shi}>ped. A man who did business by tlu- 
shipload ;md received his payments by Mu 
twenty tliousand pounds, rose out of I lie 
category of tradesmen altogether, and be- 
came a potentate — n power — a visildc re]}U- 
sentative of the inexhaustablc wealtli of Knu," 
land. So Mr. Brand was looked on as an 
embodiment of all the taxes ; and it was felt, 
while we had twenty or thirty ;irmy-i mi- 
tractors rolling in such couutless wealth frmii 
the mere profits of supplying beef and liains, : 
that Britons never, never, never eouid he ; 
slaves. I liave said the aristocracy were ac 
first a little scandalised by pigs and oxen be- :i 
iiig salted and sold by a person of Mr. Brand's 
family. And this may perhajis be acc.epted 
as an answer to the eelebratetl question of , 
“ What’s in a name '{ ” If Mr. Brand had l| 
been Mr. Snooks — nay, if Mr. Douglas Brand 
had been Mi*. Snooks Brand, no one w'ould I! 
have wondered at his trading in oxen and | 
pigs. But having had the opportunity soiue i 
years before of lending a little teiujiorary 
assistance to one of the chiefs of the Douglas ' 
family, lie received various letters of thanks 
from that ‘grateful nobleman, asking furtlier ; 
time for the payment of interest, and acknow- ij 
ledging the near relationship that existed be- j 
tween them ; and as the younger branches of 
that wide-spread clan applied for siiudar 
assistance and made their ackiiowledgeiiit'nt 
in the same way, it came at last to be uidvci- 
sally known that Mr. Brand wras a cousin, 
more or less removed, to many of the licails i 
of that illusttious house; and 1 hnppeii to | 
know he acted the part of “ uncle ” to some j 
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who were not so high up on the family-tree, 
but who still were in possession of some of 
the ancestral jewels, and had inherited por- 
tions of the family plate. But, uncle or cousin, ; 
he was equally a relative, and, therefore, when 
in eighteen hundred and fifteen, to mark the 
country’s appreciation of his services in hav- 
ing aniiissed a fortune of half a million of 
money, he was created a bai’onet, by the stylo 
and title of Sir Douglas Brand, there was a 
pretty general feeling that the days of chivalry 
were restored, and that Britamiia had less to 
fear than ever on the subject of slaveiy, or of 
any interruption in her hereditary occupation 
of ruliug the waves. 

Aineiig the strongest believci-s in the 
stability of his country and the perfection 
f>f all her iiisLitutions, W'as Sir Douglas 
Braiul liiiiisclf. A nation which gave such 
an open career to all her sons — which eii- 
abled a person, as he said at jiublic din- 
ners, to rise from obscurity and insignifi- 
canec to th(.‘ highest i)ositions in church and 
— a ijfition that did this was the glory 
ol' lu‘r own chiklren and the envy of sur- 
roundin'.', states. It W'as a clearly demon- 
strated f.iet, tli('refore, to him and others of 
his class, that the dignity and power of Eng- 
land consist(Hl in the number of peojile who, by 
dint of lucky contracts and judicious pur- 
chases in the funds, rose to wealth and emi- 
lu'ueo. They looked, accordingly, on tlic 
1 11 hU'r i'l\pe<litioii of seventeen hundred and 
niiudy-nine, wlioro the comiuissariat was en- 
ihoujjli the aimy was forced to ca})itu- 
laie ; and the Mill more brilliant expedition 
to Waleheveji in tdgliteen liundred and nine, 
when the ainiy was exterminated, but the 
vui.ilions of the funds doubled the fortunes 
o lilteeii oT tweiitf jobbers ill "VVapping and 
elsewhere, — as the noblest trophies of a free 
con.stitution, and they rolled oli' to eliurch in 
their rosjiective carriages on the day (d fast 
and hnmiliatioii (which was apjiotuted by 
authority) to throw upon Providence tlie 
blame for the Avant of quinine in the marshes 
of liolland, ami of military skill in the Ikiilof 
Chatham. Waterloo was a sad day for Lom- 
bard JStrect and nearly shut up the counting- 
houses in Wa])ping. Sir Douglas withdrew 
his capital from the food-market, ami nursed 
it ill mortgages and loans. Ho came to an 
arrangement with Brand, Bustle, and Co., by 
which" ho bereft them of the glory of his name, 
and retired from ;uiy resjionsibiliry. He 
left, liow ever, a considerable amount of capital 
in their liaiids, and stipulated for a weekly 
iii.speetion of their books, and a voice in the 
coiuluct of their business. Money in this 
manner accumulating — rank secured — friends 
gatlicred round him — and a long career 
ap}»arently open before him if ho chose to 
enter Parliament, by the purchase of half-a- 
doxen borouglis, — it is curious to say that by 
nuo of those odd eccentricities of the human I 
mind for wdiicli nolxaiy can account, the | 
lioiiourablo baronet sickened of the grandeurs ' 


of Grosvenor Squfire, neglected sometimes for 
a whole week the alternations of the funds, 
and the sales of exchange, and kept his mind 
perpetually fixed on a vision of tlie Lanark- 
shire kills, and a young horseman who had 
been useful to him on a certain interesting 
occasion. He recalled the features and the 
form ; the name, if ke bad ever knowm it, he 
had entirely forgotten. Thirty-five years Lad 
passed, and such thirty-five years of war and 
struggle, and hopes and lears, and rises and 
falls, and eventual success, as were suliieient, 
one would think, to have buried the trans- 
action altogether. But no — clear as if before 
liis bodil}'^ eyes, arose the Outline of Falder 
Hill, — the long high road, bordered with a 
strip of grass, — the coal-black horse, — the 
kind-faced cavalier, — tlie four golden guineas! 
And one <lay there appeared iii the Times 
newspaper an advertisement, stating that, 
“If the gentleman who, in seventeen hundred 
and eighty, bestowed his generous aid on an 
unfortunate p<‘dlar boy, was still alive, and 
would a]q)ly at Messrs. Dot and Larry’s, 
Broad Sl.ivet, London, he would hear of 
something to his advantage.” 

A li ! Charlie Harburn, why don’t you read 
the Times newspaper? but what use would 
there be in reading it from end to end ? Has 
youi* life been loss adventurous than fcJir 
Douglas Brand’s? Has your memory le- 
taiiied its ires liness more than his? ^Alas! 
not the iaiiilest line remains of pedlar boy or 
gener..u.s aid ; you might hear the story told 
and ncNcr recognise yourself as the performer 
of that good deed. Many a good deed have 
you jierloiniod since then ; much generous 
trust you have shown; many a friend you 
have helped, and met with little givitiludo 
in return; and now your heart has got 
rather hard, — you don’t believe in llie fresh 
impulses of youth and the tender syiiqiathy 
of the yet un wasted feelings. You would say, 
if you heard of a young man dividing his 
moderately-filled purse with a weeping pedlar 
boy, “ What a fool the fellow Avas ! I 11 bet 
you he came to 2 )overty in his old ago, and lie 
deserved it, the thoughtless coxcomb ! ” Is 
that the way you tcaeli your OAvn son — 
another Charles Harburn, now eighteen years 
of age, a cadet at Woolwich, and haiulsoiuer, 
if possible, than his father, nciirly as kind to 
all^ and as radiant and full of ho]jc as you 
yourself Aveie on that August day in seventeen 
hundred and eighty, Avlien you rode black 
Angus, and Avere so filled Avith admiration for 
N.ancy Chghoni ? 

Major liarburn lived the life of a hermit in 
his poor old dwelling of Glen Bara. His wife, 
the daughter of his colonel, had died some 
sixteen years before, and as he sat over the 
fire on winter nights, a confusion sometimes 
came into Ids head between the maiden 
he had loved so ardently at home, and the 
gentle Canadian girl, whom be had married, 
and Avho had left him so soon. Tlieii- features' 
got mixed on the wondrous canvas, whereon 
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our fancy paiuta the incidents of the past; 
for Fancy has more to do with the scenes of 
our joyous youth, than mere prosaic recollec- 
tioii. Imagination and memory are twins, 
and amazingly like each other. Sometimes 
he- took a meditative ride over the scenes 
of his early happuiess, and wandered witli 
loosened rein ana thouglita iiying fiu* back 
into the past, among the &lds of Falder Mains. 
George Cleghom had Jong passed away, and 
the property now belonged to a captain in the 
Indian army of the name of Nobbs — only son 
of the late Sir Hildebrand Nobbs, who had 
died full of honours and the liver-complaint, 
leaving the estate whicli he had obtained in 
right of his wife to his sol'^ representative ; 
and his picture— a full length in the uniform 
of the IMizam’s body-guard — painted by Lady 
Nobbs, to be hung in the town hall of his 
native town, where it is still to be seen by the 
curious, and where the frame is very much 
admired. It chanced one day in August of 
the memoraide year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifteen, to w’hieh I have now brought 
tills narrative, that Major Harburn, under the 
impulse of one of those hts of sentiment, 
which in the intervals of more serious fits of 
gout and rheumatism, sometimes seize even 
ail old gentlemen of fifty-six, had ridden over 
liills and valleys, and was sauntering up the 
avenue of Falder Mains, wdien his attention 
was attracted by an unusual bustle at the 
dcor of that usually quiet and deserted 
mansion. There was a post-cliaise in the 
slable-yar<l, ihero was a gig on the lawn ; and 
pacing in front, were two men measuring the 
ground, and one man still perched in the gig, 
was taking down tlio number of feet, as as- 
certained by the measurer’s tape, all the win- 
dows were open, the hall-door was wide ajar. 
There were men in the different rooms mak- 
ing a great noise with hammers, and trun- 
dling about of old chairs and sofas. The major 
dismounted, and for the first time for five and 
thirty years, entered the well-known house. 
Alas ! that stoue and mortar, timber and 
glass, even paint and paper should remain so 
unchanged when time has such an effect upon 
our noble selves. There was the old piano, 
there were the oaken chairs, here were the 
glazed ])rints, all recognisable ; and standing 
among them all, bent in the back, dim in the 
eyes, .short in the breath, and bald in tlie 
liead — more out of tune than the piano, more 
old-fashioned than the furniture — was Charles 
Harburn, whom nobody could identify with 
tlie young lover of other days — no, not his 
mother, if she w6re still alive — no, nor Nancy, 
who once had all his features by heart — 
scarcely indeed himself if he had suddenly' 
,seeii in the glass, some morning when he 
was shaving, tlie presentment of the iperry- 
eyed young man, who had been so happy 
and so admired in these old rooms before 
he joined the army. 

It was not a pleasant visit, and he turned to 
go. Jn the passage wore tliree or four people 


carrying parcels, work-boxes, footstools, and 
other things ; and he drew back to Jet tliem 
mss. The post-chaise was drawm up to the door. 
He heard a voice say : “ You’ll pack up all tlie 
framed pictures, and send them to my address 
at Cheltenham. The prints are to bo taken at 
a valuation,” And the major saw the speaker 
mount into the chaise with some difiiculty. 
Her back was very broad ; she wore a bon- 
net, big enough and liigh enough to have 
done duty as an umbrella ; she wore a brown 
velvet pelisse, tliough the thermometer was 
.at eighty in the shade; and when her maid 
had followed into the carriage, and sat down 
on the top of various packages, with wliich 
the seat was encumbered, tlie chaise drove oif, 
and Harburn went out to mount his horse. A 
man who had left oft* the measurements, lieW 
the bridle while he mounted. 

Gre.at doings here, app.arently,” said the 
major, giving the man a shilling. 

“ ’Deed, aye, sir. A’ th’ auld folk is getting 
rooted out, and tlio Londoners will come 
down in .a body, .and tak’ Liinaiksliire a* to 
themselves.” 

Tho place is sold, then ? ” 

‘‘ Have you no heard that?” said tlielabonrer, 
involuntarily despising tho old man for Ins 
ignor.anco, in spite of the shilling \vhi<;U In* 
still kept in his hand. “ Sir Douglas JUmikI 
has bought it, and Middenstrae llaugli.s, ami 
as far on as the Duke’s ; ajid tlicy say he’s in 
treaty for half the county to tlie nortli, so he'll 
hae mair land tlian a* the nobility ; and so 
he’s measuring here for a house that’s to lx; 
the size o’ Drumlayrig, and the family is 
going to have a sale, and very nice lots then ’ll 
be, though I dinna tliink that the jiictures will 
be much missed, notwithstandiii’ the auld 
woman seems to think they’re Avoi tli a’ the 
rest of the goods.” 

“ The .auld woman ? ” enquired M.ajor 
Harburn. 

“x\ye, Leddy Nobbs, that was her that 
stickit sae lang in the coach door ; she was 
ane o’ auld George Cleghorn’s daughters, and 
was married on upon a black man that lived 
far awa’ in India. Some folk think lie was a 
cannibal, but I canna think tli.at, tho’ he’s an 
awefttl sicht to look on. That’s him wi’ the 
row of yellow teeth, and the brown skin, 
hanging above the mantel-piece. Sho canna 
hae been a great judge o’ beauty, or men 
maun hae been unco scant.” 

Major Harburn made no reply, but slowly 
rode down the avenue. It isiistonisliing how 
little impression this curious incident made 
pn him. He had heard his Nancy’s voice 
again, he had seen her figure, and, instantly, 
all the past disam>e.ared. Me did not believe 
in tlie reality of nis insane admiration for a 
broad-backed woiiiau of sixteen stone, who 
had to be pushed by main force through the 
door of a post-chaise ; and one resolution he 
immedi.ately made and carried into effect the 
moment he got home, whicli was to take, burn, 
or otlierwiso destroy the miniature of hia 
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{Hint— the fair-haired, gmall-waistcd, blue- 
eyed female — which had hung by a silk ribbon 
SC) long about his neck, and which was still 
preserved in a very secret drawer of his 
escritoire, and occasionally looked at when he 
wanted to recal the air, the features, the ex- 
pression of Nancy Cleghorn. 

Impatient to visit his purchases in Lanark- 
shire ; impatient to see once more the Falder 
Hill — in sight of which his broken fortunes 
had been restored — Sir Douglas Brand 
j)ostcd down from London, and after sleeping 
on the previous night at Modat, proceeded 
aloijg the road towards his newly acquired 
pro[)erty on this very day, tlie anniversary of 
that in seventeen hundred and eighty, to 
which he always looked back as the founda- 
tion of his fortune. He got out of the car- 
riage, which he ordered to go slowly on, and 
walked along the footpath for several miles. 
Looking on the right hand, looking on the 
left, lie thought at last he identified the very 
spot wheie the men had robbed liirn, where 
his wliole jiosBesaions lay in fragments at his 
feet, and where the young hoi-seman had re- 
stored him to wealth and liope. To verify it 
still more, he paused at what he considered 
tlie identical scene ; there wjis a hedge-row 
there as before ; he stej)t quietly off the road, 
and sat down on the grassy bank. IJc sank 
into Idmself, and buned his face in his hands, 
giving himself up to the contemplation of the 
^'eaJ^s that had passed since then. He heai-il 
nothing, saw nothing, but sat immoveable 
witli his hands over liis lace. 

I “ I hope you’re not unwell, sir,” said a kind 
i Voice at the side of the road. 

Not at all,” said Sir J louglas Brand, rtsing 
up, as if ashamed of liis emotion. “ I was 
oji' v resting after having walked a few miles 
t() hce the beautiful scenery. My carriage is 
I gone on.’* 

i “it is waiting at the turn of the road,” 

I said ^Majoi* Tlarburn, a little re])elled by 'the 
coldness of the stranger’s tone, mid liis osten* 
i tatious allusion to his carriage. He lifted 
liis hat and rode on. On this vciy day ap> 

: pea red a second advertisement in the Times, 
j “ The gentleman who in seventeen hundred 
j and eighty, gave his generous aid to a pedlar 
I hoy, on the high road in Lanarkshire, is pro- 
I hjihly dead ; but if his son,if any, will address 
Messrs. Dot and Carry, Broad Street, Loiidoii, 
and verify the incident, lie will hear of some- 
thing very much to his advantage.” 

“ 1 will pay over twenty thousand pounds to 
him at once,” said Sir Douglas, as he stepped 
into his carriage, “ aud if he takes a fancy to 
Mary — ah, well ! there’s no saying what might 
he done.” 

Now I have forgot to tell you that in the 
yeai* eighteen hundred the rich contractor 
married — for Ipve. Yes, the briglit flashing 
of Signora Estrella Nunez, the daughter 
M Spanish refugee from Cadiz, conquered 
fhe susceptible heai t of Douglas Brand. Her 
lather Lad had every farthing of his fortune 


confiscated, and certain bills on the Spanisli 
treasury were iguominioualy repudiated, and 
his estates, which were of considerable extent, 
seized as the goods of a traitor, so th.at Dorr 
Jacinto Nunez was very glad to convey all 
these valueless documents aud nominal secu- 
rities as a portion to his only child, receiving 
from his generous son-in-law, in the mean- 
time, an .annuity of one hundred a year. It 
is so good, and sometimes so pontic, to bo 
generous. When a few years had passed, and 
Don Jacinto had died, and Trafalgar had been 
fought, and Holy Juntas were established in 
1 the Peninsula, the bills upon the Spanish 
j treasury were acknowledged by thelibefliting 
government, and paid for put of the English 
subsidies advanced by Brand, Bustle, and 
others. The lands were restored, and sold 
for ready money, and Mrs. Brand’s allow- 
ance increased to a thousand a year, in con- 
sequence of her turning out an heiress. Her 
enjoyment of this sum was, however, very 
short, and the widower turned all iiis aifec- 
tion upon his only child — christened, out 
of compliment to Don Jacinto, kl.arie de 
Compostella, but known by the father’s 
he:u t, only as his little Mary. Deep founda- 
tions were dug, high strong walls were raised, 
fences were thrown down, whole farms were 
turned into a park, and thousands of acres of 
valuable land ; and millions, I was going to 
say, of mountain lujd heath, formed the do- 
main round b’alder Castle. Other lands were 
added. Small proprietors bought out — or 
their tenures made uncomfortable by quarrels 
about boundaries, and law-suits about mano- 
rial rights. And among the rest, persecution 
raged tierce and hot against poor old Major 
Harbuni, who declined to part with his little 
estate of Glen Bara, though he was invited 
to fix his own price. He liked the place, his 
son liked it. It had been in their family four 
hundred years— so they said and believed — 
and no amount of money that an honest man 
could ask, would repay them for the loss of 
the hereditary soil. Sir Douglas Brand ha<l 
distanced all competitors in making money 
by an inadequate sujiply of beef and ham to 
the British army. His efforts had put at 
least twenty thousand gallant men to death, 
who might have lived long and hap])ily, if the 
stores had been of prime quality, or properly 
distributed where required ; and he was not 
to be defeated now by a proud old major, 
whose worldly substance would not have pur- 
chased the bristles of the pigs on whose car- 
cases Sir Douglas had grown so fat, and the 
‘Walchereii expedition so lean. So he bullied 
and threatened, and fortunately discovered 
that not many years before this, the proprietor 
of Glen Bara had mortgaged his estate to en- 
able him to lend some money to a friend, for 
the purchase of his step, which money had 
never been repaid, for his friend had perished 
ill battle, and the noble aud paternal British 
government had kept the money ho had ]>aid 
fur his promotion. The army contractor was 
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in hiw eleniett again. He found out the holder 
of the mortgage, he had it transferred into 
Ilia own name, with all the aiTears. He wrote 
a notice that he should require the money at 
once, or tlxat he would he forced to foreclose. 
. And the major, who by this time was more 
bent than ever, more rheumatic, more gouty, 
more sliort in the breath, more bald in the 
head, and quite as ignorant of business, was 
thrown info great distress. He gi’ew ill, a 
fever made him for a few days dehrioiis, and 
then left him so weak, that the farrier, who 
came over to see a lame cart-horse, thought 
he couldn’t live long, and advised the house- 
keeper to send for Master Charles. 

Inree years had passed since Sir Douglas’s 
first appearance. It w;is now the warm and 
genial month of August once more ; , and 
while poor Major Haiburn was dying at 
Oleu Bara, the baronet was iii the noble 
library of Falder Castle, with a map of his 
territory before him, in the centre of which, 
coloured bright red, to distinguish it from 
the Brand jiroperty, was enclosed tlie angular, 
independent-looking, and diminitive Cleii 
Bara. This was the Mordecai at the gate 
tliat made all Sir Haman’s happiness of ho 
otTect, Tie struck his hand on the red-ttoloui ed 
enclosure. “I will have you in gr(‘eii, like 
the rest, before a week is out. I will turn 
this ])i*oud major out of house and home. If 
he refuses tlie price I offer, 1 will seize it by 
legal ])roeess ; ” ami he looked in a very self- 
satisfied manner towards a tin case on one of 
the shelves, in wdiich reposed tlie nuutnag'* 
he had lately bought. As if the business 
were already concluded, by means of this 
energetic declaration of his intention, he de- 
teniuned to go out for a walk among his 
iiewdy-planteil gardens and newly-le\ elled 
fields. On pas.siug the housekeeper's room, 
he heard voices. Sir Douglas was never 
above ] licking up information. He paused 
and listened. 

“lie is the handsomest man I ever sawV’ 
#-said the housekeeper ; “ don’t you think so, 
Miss Mary 1 ” 

“Tlie hoi’se, Mrs. Elgctt, the horse, is 
liandsomcr than the man. I never saw such 
a noble liorse. Where did you get it ? ” 

“ 1 found it with a great deal of rubbish 
left by the late family in a room above the 
stable. I was struck with the beautiful man, 
and have ]>astcd it on the wall. I wish just 
«uch another youth would present himself 
here, Miss Miiry. What would you do 
then ? ” 

“ You are a foolish old woman,” said Sir 
Douglas, eiitiu'ing the room, “and you, Mary, 
I’m ashamed of your listening to such non- 
sense.” 

“ See, papa,” said Mary, “ it is only a daub 
of a young man and — ” 

But liere the beautiful lips of Mary Brand 
grew rigid with surprise, the blood left her 
cheek, and she said, 

“ Father ! what’s the matter ? are you ill 


" Who did this ? ” said Sir Douglas, gazing 
on the portrait. The same look and form ! 
Have 1 been ungrateful ? Have I forgotten 
you ? No 1 not for an hour. Come, take all ! 
you shall share it with me 1 ” 

"Father, father! oh! what does this i 
moan ? ” 

“ It means th6,t ho is there ! That — that ’s 
the man I have longed to see for forty years ! 
Who is he ? What is his name ? Ten* thou- 
sand pounds to the person who brings me to 
his presence I ” 

“ Alas ! sir, see the date,” said Mary, 

“ seventeen hundred and eighty ; and Mie 
name’.s in white paint — Dumbarton, Ailsa 
Craig.” 

“1 remember,” cried Sir Douglas, “he 
made me jiray that thc^' might be united. I 
had forgotten the names ; but now it i.s all 
clear. Do,^you know whose likcnes.s it is ? 
Dot‘S any one on the estate ? Find out, and i 
L will reward them beyond their dreams.” j 

And for an liour he gazed on the poor old ( 
jirescutmeiit of Charles Tlarhurn, moulded j 
oil black Angus, ])aintcd in the joyous time I 
by Nancy Cleghorn, and shamefully left 
neglected in a lumber-room of Falder Mai us 
by the rauch-changetl Lady Nobbs .\h,. i 
li.'ul set, all engines at work to find on 
original, he ordered the carriage, :in(l, I)n ' I 

of diverting his thoughts, determined to e ! 

his daughter with him, and show hci W 

small pi'opt*rtv he was so soon to get jio'is ' - 
si(ui of : though, we must remark, tliat e 
never infurined the young lady of the lue oiN . 
by which he hoped to obtain (den Bara. i 

INIeanwhilc, faint and slow came the lireatii 
of Major Hajbnni. He lay on a sofa, in 
the parlour and looked out upon the o))))osite 
liill, a] iparently counting tli(‘ shadows ot tire 
clouds that flitted over its face. An unjrrij’ i 
litable oc( npalion if he had been engaged in 
it; but ids tiioughts Were elsewluav — with ji 
hks young wife ui (’anada. Ik'side his bed, 
there she lay, cold — in the I'litle oliurclivard. |i 
Then they went larther back, and he was ji 
running out and in at Falder Mains. Nancy |j 
met him at the door, and made up by kind || 
looks and warm hand-shakes, for the cold re- :! 
ceptiou of old George. Ho walked with !l 
her ill the woods, and they exchanged their 
vows ; and then a great broa< I- backed old 
k'uly stuck in the doorway ot a post-chaise ; 
ami a lawyer’s letter presented itself, with 
threats of immediate expulsion from his 
home. 

“ I must die here,” he cried of a sudden, 

“ I will die nowhere else. Will Charlie never 
come 1 ” 

As if in answer to his wish, wheels stopt 
at the door. His son, now aged twenty-one, 
dressed in his blue frock and stiff red collar 
and cuifs of his regiment, entered ttie room, 
and knelt at the side of the sofa. 

“Y'oucome, Charlie,” said the major, “too 
late to lengthen out my life, but not too late 
to let me die in peace. Bide — ride to Falder 
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Mains— they call it Castle, now— but ride, I parlour-door, “ don’t let the news agitate you. 
tpll you. Tell the proud manitliere that I am Sir Douglas Brand and his daughter are come 
(lying fiist, but that I wish to die where I here to see you.” 

liave lived— where my mother— where we "He is a tyrant— an oppressor. I won’t 
have all died. Ask him not to reluse me see him,” said the major, raising his head 
this. It won’t delay him long. Go, go ; the from the sofe. where he lay. 

>)lack horse is kept saddled on purjx)se. You " But he repents — he is changed and soft- 
will be back again in two hours.” ened, now,” said the haix>net hinistdf, going 

Sir Douglas Brand sate silent by the side up to the invalid. " We have met before, 
of his daughter Mary. Ah ! what a pretty It is not my fault we have not discc^Vered we 
girl she was ! What Spanish eyes, spreading were friends.” *' 

Andalusian sunshine over English cheeks! "May I die in my own house ?” inquired 
For she w^as surprisingly fair in the com- thema jor, scarcely comprehending his visitor’s 
j>lexion, and yot dark as midnight in eyes and language. 

hair. And good, too; and clover. And, at " If wealth can keep you alive — if kindness 
tlie present moment, very much surprised at can juolong your days— you shall not die,m‘y | 
her^faUier’s behaviour. That hard man’s truest friend and earliest benefactor. I have ' 
heart had been touched by the sight of the discovered you at last ! Don’t you remember | 
picture. Ho now was absorbed in happy our prayer together, in the road, near Falder i 
recolh'ctions. He told his daughter as much Hill, that heaven would join Dumbarton and j 
of liis previous history as his ])ride would let Ailsa Craig T’ ' 

him reveal. He said, that at a certain part A light slione in the major’s eye — a smile | 
of tlie lo.ul a piece of good fortune had | came to his lips. "L remember,” he said; ! 
’n lMlleii him, from which he dated all his 1“ it all comes back to me at once. T was j 
])i'ospenty. Ho did not say wha,t it was, but! riding black Angus. There was a little boy ' 
he pulled up tlie carriage, and helped her to | in misery. 1 relieved liim. And Nancy — 
’■sniounl, and took her arm lovingly in his, j you wouldn’t believe it, sir, — she wmi off 
.‘-A Av liked along the foot-wa}’ ; and when i and married an old piece of mahogany, of the , 
'I came to the grass bank ho had sat j name of Nobbs ; and three years agi) I saw | 
11 , Cl- --'h'runp! tramp! tramp! There her in Falder Mahi^. She was Ailsa Clraig. ’ 

' I '« < tfie sound of a liorse’s liocds at speo(l ! ; VVe never came together. So the prayer, you il 
* i ! il l^etllan, as lie ajiproachod, pulled up, see, wa.s useless.” 

> ’< oi respect to Uie lady ; and Sir Douglas, ‘‘ Perhaps not,” said Sir Douglas, looking to- i 
■!»; ig round, 'juzad on the exact counter- wards (’liailes and Mary; "it seems to mo 
P .1 i>)' ihe sc(‘nc that luul tilled his heart for quite possible. Major Harburn, tliattho union 
so i -anv a 'icai. There was the same uolde- may still take place. But in the moan time we \ 
io.'kjiiL'’ you til— the sami‘ kind ox])ressi<ui — , must devote ourselves to the restoration of 
tii(‘ siiuo graceful figure. The black horse your health. You sliall find Cl on Bara as clear 
AA as iiKtving slowly on. ■ from debt as on the day when you took possea- 

“ In the name ot Heaven!” cried Sir Douglas, sion. The sum you advanced mo was a loan 
nn* aaIio you are! You have liaunted which has prospered greatly. As tlie lirat 


me I'lDin that hour to tliis ! — aye, since the 
! Av iieii you gave me tlie tour golden guineas 
uiitd MOAv that f am Sir Douglas Braml, with 
lialf the lands of the county in my hamls ! ” 

" Vuu, then, are Sir Douglas Brand,” said 
( ’liai les, djsinoujiUug. " I was on my way to 
V. ait nil you, with a most humble ]>ctiliou.” 

“No, no ! ” said the old man, still Avander- 
iiig in bis thoughts, "not a petition to me ; I 
cannot hear it.” 

" I’erbaps the young lad}^” said Charles, 
"will exert her influence on behalf of my 
poor fatlicr. He is dying, sir, — dying in 
]H)vertv, and without a friend — except ni 3 asplf ; 
and [ a,m as powerless as he. All he asks 
is, leave to die .at home. Oh ! don’t turn him 
out for the few days he may have to live ! ” 

" Your father ? Your father ? Aye! It 
was nearly forty years ago. His name ? ” 

" The same as my own,” said the young 
soldier, " Charles Harbuni, of Glen Bara.” 

“ W e are on our way to Glen Bara,” replied 
Sii Douglas. We will go with you. This 
TUI IS t be done by no hands but mine.” 

" Father,” said Charles, gently opening the 


instalment, I will ])ay over to your son, to- 
. morrow, tw^cniy tlionsand pounds — and I am 
r(‘ady to mortgage Mary as security lor the 
rest.” 

THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 

A BUUtAIUAN FOST-IIOUSE. 

It is in the gray of the dawn that we rido 
through the gates of Kasgrtld, having alrejidy 
travelled a stage bofoi-e daylight. The mighty 
clang of many anvils forging instrnments 
of warfare, nevertheless, smites harshly 
on our cars, and the fierce glow of the 
furnaces strikes ruddily on our sight ; for 
the trade of the armourer is the busiest in 
Rasgrild. 

Our tired horses go steaming along through 
the heavy morning dews, and our breath 
comes in mimic clouds through our damp 
beards and comforters sprinkled over with 
watery jewels. The ground is wet and slip- 
pery, and we feel sufficiently chilled and 
hungry as we thread the tortuous filthy 
streets, and at last come abruptly on the 
post-house. 
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It is a little loft of a plaee, built upon an 
open wooden foundation, not unlike the 
guard-houses of the frontier troops near the 
Danube ; or an elevated boat-house, to use a 
more familiar simile. Nobody is up ; but, by i 
means of much kuO(^ing and a loud hulla- 
. baloo, in which' our Tatar distinguishes him- 
self considerably, we rouse the tenants of 
the post-honiripi at last, f and the lumbering, 
door revolvea aiidklly on its groaning hinges. 
A fierce gaunt man, thewery personification 
of slothful worthlessness, now appears, and 
looks at us with a contemptuous scowl. 
Brutal ignorance and savage passioiiei are 
writW on every coarse line of his sensual 
countenance* He has small dangerous eyes, 
which sliun the daylight ; a long, straight, 
fox-like nose, sharpening at the point, 
Hiich as I have often noticed in cunning 
thieves ; a low, lowering forehead]; and an 
immense thick-lipped mouth. His projecting 
lower jaw is of immense power. He wears 
enoi'inous rusty moustachios ; but the rest 
of liis beard, now of a week’s growth, appears 
as if it were shaved sometimes, llis dress is 
the common dress of the vulgar Turks, save 
that he is girded with a thick roll of dirty- 
white woollen stuff of some kind. For the 
rest, he is a large, loosely- built, hulking 
fellow. He stoops in his*gait ; and has great 
awkward hands and arms. He is armed to 
the teeth, not figui-alively, but literally ; for 
the hilt of his straight sword projects trom 
his waist, beyond even his bare bull neck ; 
and llis drowsy half-awakened air announces 
that he had just risen trom sleep. 

Our Tatar dismounted, and bustled up the 
rotten wooden steps with holes in them, 
pushing his great bulky body aside to pass 
the doorway at the top. We folio w^ed him 
without question ; and then another hulking 
fellow got up from the Btraw-stufleil divan or 
niaitraas, which was laid on the floor along 
two sides of the room, and began to wind 
some twenty 3^ards of dirty whity-brown 
serge round his loins. The post-house was a 
ioiil den, so full of vermin that we were 
afraid to sit down and rest ourselves ; but 
tho warmth of a large wood fire burning 
on an ample open hearth, was grateful to us, 
corning in from the bleak twilight without. 
A long, dirty hobbledehoy was, however, coiled 
lip and sleeping, almost among the embers, so 
that we could not get very close ; and after' 
lighting fresh cigars, we were glad enough to 
go out of doors and escape, leaving -to our 
Tatar the general management of our further 
affairs. We found that the post-house was 
situated iujthe centre of a sort of farm-yard, 
knee-deep in mud and slosh. It ivas quite a 
picture of rustic plenty ; and unthrift oxen 
and sheep were wandering about in it 
whither they pleased. A multitude of fowls, 
ducks, and geese, kept them company; and 
the shrill clarion of a cock sounded bravely 
at intervals to greet the approaching day. 
A few stolid peasants lounged about, and 


a little wny off, another was lazily har- 
nessing a yoke of oxen to a primitive 
waggon, crusted over with the mud of many 
roads. Ih the village streets some children 
began to appear, rubbing their eyes and 
muncliing ; and one Christian woman looked 
palely forth from the low doorway of her hut, 

— sad picture of patient hopelessness. We 
had scarcely time, to make these observa- 
tions Ibefbre our Tatar appeared with a 
blank face, ^d announced to us that we 
could get no horses on. Breakfast also seemed 
entirely out of the question ; and the loutisli 
tenants of the post-house looked on scorn- 
fully, enjoying our discomfiture. When we 
offered them money (about twice as much as 
usual), they turned insultingly away, and ^eft 
us talking ; but, when our Tatar at last lost 
patience, and laid his whip about them, and 
when I shouted in a voice of thunder , that 
I would cause the severest punishment to i 
be inflicted on them if we were detained, one j 
of them lurched sulkily off in search of ! 
horses, and the Tatar assured us, with /a sly ! 
wink, that the other would very soon manage | 
to find us something to eat. i 

Tlie hobbledehoy also now woke up from I 
his sleep among the ashes, and began to jjre- i| 
pare us some coffee. It is a weaiy coiiclnsioii || 
to come to, but really nothing can be done ji 
in Turkey without hectoring; and all things 
but truth may be found with harsh 
and a whip. As daylight stole slowdy in, wo I 
began to look round us and examine the I- 
post-hut, to which we had returned, more 
attentively. Its sole furniture was tlio straw- 
stuffed divau, quite alive with vermin, and ' 
two little brass coffee-pots. The unglaze<l ; 
windows were barred with little rotten j 
rails of wood. Small rude shutters, whicli j 
rattled to every breeze, were placed in them. 
The walls and ceiling were of one iiiiilonu |j 
smoke colour. You could have traced 3’oiir ,, 
name ora fancy portrait of your enemy upon i[ 
any part of them with the point of a stick. i* 
We did not w^ait long before one of tlie ! 
truculent-looking men came in, and laid a lit^c | 
round red earthen w'are dish before us. It w^as j 
full of eggs, warmed rather than cooked in oil, 
and seasoned with garlic. He was quite cowed ij 
now, and moved silently to get us some salt 
and black bread to make up the banquet. 
When we had eaten, he afforded us every 
assistance to make some decoction of tea in 
one of the little coffee-pots, and then he 
brought us pipes from some house in the 
village. His companion had also mysteriously 
found us horses ; and they both recommended 
themselves earnestly to us when we rose to 
go, and held our rusty stirrups as we mounted. 
Our loud words, indeed, had raised us gene- 
rally in the estimation of the neighbourhood, 
and there assembled quite a little crowd of 
respectful admirers to see us ride upon our 
way. Misrule and violence can have but 
one effect, — it makes men either slaves or 
rebels. 
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DEATH’S CYPHERING^BOOK. “would travel through the length and 

breadth of the land, and prove an antidote to 

An assembly of manufacturers iti the the trash, the poison, published on Saturday 
• North, met, last month, for the purpose of com- in Household "Words.” We have procured 
bining in what they are pleasant enough to call the antidote, and by no means intend to 
a National' Association for resistance to the withhold it from our readers. It was pro- 
law, which requires accidents to be prevented duced as a grievance, at this meeting, that 
by the fencing of their dangerous machinery, such otlences as those which the National 
It bo happened that just before their meeting Association undertook to justify should be 
was held, atteution had been called, in this “poeticised in twopenny publications for the 
jounialjto the subject of preventible accidents benefit of pseudo-philanthropists.** The real 
in factories, and to the proper determination philanthropists (who we suppose are the men 
now shown by the government (Heaven not squeamish about a few spots of spilt 
knows it does little enough that is proper), to brain, or a leg or an arm more or less upon a 
enforce those clauses of the Factory Act which poor man’s body), shall plead in justification 
aim at their prevention. all tliat they have to plead : poeticising for 

We could not, indeed, pass over without themselves, not only in the Manchester Town 
mention, or mention with admiration, the Hall, but also more immediately before our 
active resistance offered by a large body of pseudo-philanthropic renders, 
mill-ownevs to the order fbr the fencing of The chairman of the National Association, 
shafts, which, being uufenced, destroy and and of the aggregate meeting at which it was 
mutilate every year a large number of work- formed, on the seventeenth of April last, 
men. At the same time, however, we did began his introductory address with a brief 
by no means bring against mill- owners as a account of the course taken by the Home 
class a sweeping accusation of barbarity, but, Olfice with respect to tlie clAuses in the Fac- 
on the contrary, gave, what we thought, just tory Act, relating to the fencing of machinery, 
promineiice to several facts, showing how and of the “ storm ” in Manchester, produced 
iienievc^nt and noble it was in their power — by the recent determination that this portion 
and not seldom in their will — to be. Though of the Act shall be enforced more thoroughly 
— not very unreasonably, we hope— adverse tlian heretofore. Thus far the chairman’s 
to that particular system of fencing with account tfillled exactly with our own ; and he 
humanity, of which we spoke, and wliich this went on to say that, as deputations had faile<i 
National Association of factory occupiers is at the Home Ofiice, an aggregate meeting of 
intended to maintain, we wei'e, and still are, the trade had been summoned to meet on the 
disposed generally to agree with the opinion tenth of April, had been adjourned for a 
expressed by one speaker, at the aggregate week, and was the meeting then before him. 
meeting which produced such an association. The chairman next dwelt on the prejudice 
that “iimong the cotton manufacturers of this entertained against mill-owners as a class, 
country there is aa much kindness, beUevo- which lie showed to be manifested by the 
leiice, charity, and philanthropy, avS amongst’ circulars of the Home Office, by the prosecu- 
any other class of her Majesty's subjects.” tious of unfenced machinery, by the almost 
But, our agreement in any such opinion can carrying through the House of Commons of a 
by no means be founded on the evidence pro- bill which they opposed— for, as another 
duced at the said meeting. It was held, as speaker put it, “ in a pretty fuR house, they 
we said before, very soon after we had called were only in a majority of eight,” (Pity the 
attention to the present state of the dispute sorrows of a persecuted interest !)— and by 
over the lives and limbs of operatives ; and an article in this journal, on unfenced ma- 
we are indebted to this chance for getting chinory, part of which he proceeded then to 
from those who disagree with us the best read,’ out of a morning paper. The statements 
specific aus\fer they could give to the case, as derived by us, from the reports of the 
set forth by ourselves, chiefly in the shape factory inspectors, and the opinions founded 
of a statement offered by the chairman of the on them, he then proceeded to answer. The 
meeting, which it was hoped, by a speaker, main point of his answer was, Look not at the 
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number aud seriouemess of the accidents in 
: J Stories, taken alone, but at their per-centage 
on the whole population , of the factory opera- 
. tives in this country. ,Ke began by attidbut- 
ing to “wilful blindness or ingenious per- 
.versity,” oorntant omission to state the 
numl^r'of people among whom iactory acci- 
dents occurred. He proceeded to state that 
number, upon the authority of the very 
people whom^unless he meant ourselves— ho 
was accusing of suppression. “ The last re-' 
^rt,” he beueved, “ which was made by the 
laotory inspectors, was about four years ago ; 
aud at that' time there were about six hundred 
thousand people employed in the inspected 
factories.” Very well. Since that time, every 
report in which the inspectors uiimber acci- 
, dents, contains also a careful numbering of 
the new mills opened, of the old mills en> 
larged, or become unoccupied, and of the 
increase of horse-power in every district. 
There is no concealment, therefore, through 
wilful blindness or ingenious perversity, of 
the extent of the factory system, on the pari 
of the gentlemen whose reports suggest to 
the Home Office and to the public those 
conclusions against which the chairman was 
protesting. 

As for ourselves, we admit freely that it 
never did occur to us that it was possible to 
justify, by arithmetic, a thing unjustifiable 
by au}^ code of morals, civilised or savage. 
By land and sea, thousands of our countrymen 
ai'e killed or maimed every year, in conse- 
quence of accidents that are distinctly pre- 
ventible, Every such accident lies at the 
door of the man by whose neglect or indiffer- 
ence it is permitted to occur ; aud every such 
man ought to be made, by society, to feel, in 
a substantial way, the seriousness of the 
responsibility he has incurred. This opinion 
we have expressed frequently and strongly, 
and not by any means with exclusive re- 
ference to cotton-manufacturers. We have 
urged it with reference to ships, with refe- 
rence to house-building, with reference to 
sewerage, with reference to town church- 
yards, with reference to sundry trades, with 
reference to railways, mines, and quarries, 
as well as with reference tO' factories ; and 
we have not forgotten that there are some 
sources of preventibl<i accident to be discussed 
more fully than heretofore, each in its own 
convenient season. 

^ It happens that no season can be so conve- 
nient as the present for direc'dng the atten- 
tion of the public to that class of preventible 
accidents which is attached to labour in the 
factories ; simply because, at this time, means 
are being used for their prevention, and a 
powerful interest combines for the purpose 
of producing deputations, aggregate meetings, 
and associations, to frustrate the hope of the 

S iblic that such means will be effectual. 

aving explained so mucli, end added our 
private belief, that if there occurred annually 
throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland, 


among twenty or thirty millions of people, 
only one accident preventible by law, it would 
be, nevertheless, the business off the law to 
prevent it, we will go on to the arithmeti- 
cal demoh^rati<pi of the right of bruising, 
tearing, maiming, battering or crushing, four 
thousand operatives per annum, which should 
be vested in an interest emplo;^ng a total of 
^even hundred thousand prsons. This is, in 
fact, the Manchester chairman’s require- 
ment ; we hope we are not totally blind, 
but, that it is an argument on that gen- 
tleman’s part, we confess we cannot see. If 
it be an argument for anything, it is an 
argument in addition to all that have hither- 
to urged upon the government a strict 
upholding of the factory-law. , We will not 
call it inhumanity — it is not that — but it is. 
surely a strange illustration of the power of 
self-interest and habit, that a gentleman of 
high character, who well deserves all the 
respect attaching to his name, could think a 
point of this kind settled by the calculation, | 
that four thousand accidents, great and small, 
yield only one to every hundred and seventy- 
five persons, and that the number of horrible ! 
deaths caused yearly being only forty-two — 
seven hundred thousand, divided by forty- 
two, gave a product of sixteen thousand and | 
sixty-six, or, in round numbers, one in seven- i 
teen thousand. ' I 

What if you were to carry out this method ^ 
of arguing by products ? There is a kind of ' | 
death which the law seeks to prevent, 
although it is scarcely found to be prevent- 
ible, and that is, death by wilful murder. 
Perhaps there may be about forty-two who i 
suffer death in that way, annually, through- i 
out Great Britain ; and the population of the i| 
whole country is immensely greater tliaii the 1 1 
population of the factory-world contained ! 
within it. Perhaps, also, tliere may occur in I' 
the year four thousand burglanes of greater or I 
less moment, or some other number which ! 
would go certainly oftener than a hundred I 
and seventy-five times into the whole popiila- | 
tion. Why, then, let it be asked, are honest 
men to be taxed for the maintenance of ex- 
pensive systems of law and police when the 
per centage of burglary and murder, upon the 
sum total of men who are neither murderers 
nor burglars, is represented only by such a 
ridiculous fraction as may be received at an 
aggregate meeting like the Manchester chair- 
man’s with laughter and applause. He spoke 
of a third of a man per cent. Burglary and 
murder put together, do not touch a third of 
a man per cent, or anything approaching to 
it.. What right then has tlie home govern- 
ment to concern itself about such trifles as 
biirglary and murder ? This is the sort of 
argument to which we are reduced when the 
moral element is exchanged for the arith- 
metical. 

Besides, what, may be said, arithmetically 
considered, is a murder or a robbery ? A 
man, aged thirty, is guilty — ^if he can be 
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called guilty — of a murder, which he has 
spent only five minutes in committing. He 
has lived about seven million nine hundred 
thousand minutes, during only five of which 
he has been committing' murder. His guilt is 
but a fifteen thousand eight hundredth per 
cent, or, as the Manchester chairman would 
have put it before his meeting even more 
triumphantly in decimals,— decimal nought, 
nought, nought, nought, six upon his inno- 
cence. What right has society to hang him ? 
Besides, in those thirty years, if he has been 
living in towns, and moving much in streets, 
he must have come within murdering 
distance, at the lowest computation, of three 
hundred thousand people whom he has not 
hurt. His crime, as an individual we have 
, already put into figures, and now it appears 
that, by as much as one in three hundred 
thousand is less than forty-two in seven hun- 
dred thousand, by so much is such a 
murderer less justly liable to public interfer- 
ence than an unfenoed shaft. All this is 
1 1 absurd, of course ; but, in tliis excessive ab- 
i ; surdity lies the whole weakness of the case 
* I which was triumphantly hailed by the aggre- 
ji gate meeting at Manchester as an answer to 
!| our trash and poison, — namely, ttie assump- 
Ij tion that arithmetic will ever work out ques- 
j ! lions of moral right and wrong. 

I The chairman of the Manchester meeting 
I next justified the preventible accidents in 
i factories, by comparing them with the much 
j greater proportionate number of preventible 
accidents in coal mines. A man living in 
' Piccadilly might in the same way consider 
himself entitled to pick pockets with impunity, 
on account of the very small number of pick- 
pockets among the population living in that 
‘ thorouglifare, as compared with the popula- 
tion of Field Lane or Saffron Hill. He w’eut 
on to direct attention to the large amount of 
preventible misery and death caused by the 
neglect of government in the Crimea, and 
I considered that “ a member of a cabinet which 

was committing all these mistakes with such 
fatal results ” — one of a “ delinquent govern- 
ment” — had no right to bear heavily at home 
against neglect and delinquencies which were 
to be expressed by figures incomparably 
smaller. In other woris lie was of opinion that, 
being itself unquestionably answerable for dis- 
organisation and loss of life on a vast scale in 
the Crimea, the government has no just right 
to enforce petty authority and a care for your 
mere single lives in England ; that, having 
destroyed an army abroad, it ought not at 
home to regard with terror anything so 
trifling as the smash of a few bodies, and the 
wrench of a few limbs ; that the country, 
having experienced a great preventible dis- 
aster — for which it is indeed taking measures 
to find out what persons were immediately 
responsible — is bound to clear the road for 
every kind of small disaster, and to put up 
quietly with anything that is not by more 
than ninety-nine and nine- tenths per cent, as 


bad as |he winter afllictions of out: troops in 
Hie Crimea ! 

Moat seriously we have to state that wo 
have here faithfully detailed the entire arga<» 
ment of the chairman of the National Asso- 
ciation for resistance to the factory law* anfi 
yet he was certainly the m6st ai'gtimentative 
speaker at the late aggregate meeting, and 
the advocate to whose spoecli speaker after 
speaker pointed most frequently as a trL 
umphant reply to the ‘‘ philanthropic writera 
and publishers of twopenny publications who 
wished to add grist to their mill — ^so that the 
one wrote and the others published for the 
prejudices of the people.” Even tho pre- 
judices of the people, probably, are less 
astonishing than the prejudices of a very little 
class contained among them. It was to the 
prejudices oF, we hope, a very small per 
centage of the people (let us by all means 
reason by figures) that the chairman appealed 
when he summed up with his opinion that 
“ in looking at these facta, he must say it was 
high time to form a National Association of - 
the factory interests of the three kingdoms.” 
The National Association formed accordmgly, 
•is now alive, and — may we venture to aad— 
kicking. 

Among the addresses of the other speakers 
we find repetitions of the preceding arguments, 
and of others to which wo have referred on 
a pi*evious occasion. The great fire of Man- 
chester, which was to bo caused by fenced 
machinery, was not indeed threatened on this 
I occasion ; but, disobedience of orders on the 
part of the men (by no means disobedience 
of law on the part of tbe masters) was of 
j course duly put forward as the ordinary 
cause of accident. There was a good man 
known to a good poet who had much to do 
with sufferers, “ and quite forgot their vices in 
their woe.” There are reasoners who can 
discuss tlie widows and orphans of mangled 
operatives, the disabling for life of hundreds^ of ' 
men, and the wounds of otlifera, quite forgetful 
of their woe, over a setting forth — not of their 
vices — but of their trivial faults of careless- 
ness ; the playfulness of children, who fling 
thoughtlessly about, and are admonished by 
the tearing ofi* of arms and legs, the thought- 
lessness of a whitewasher who forgets to tuck 
his coat tails carefully up, and as a just con- 
sequence is caught by the said tails, dragged 
by a shaft, and has his brains dashed out 
against a beam. The poet said of his good 
man that “ to relieve the wretched was his 
pride, and evTi his failings lean’d to virtue’s 
side.” The Manchester re:isoner prides him- 
self, in this case, on resistance to attempts 
for the relief of wretchedness, which resiss- 
ance springs out of a failing of his that 
leans not to the side of virtue as in the 
three and a half per cents. “ From the 
return of the coroners in the factory districts,” 
the reasoner says, “it appeared that out 
of eight hundred and fifty-eight acendents 
occasioning loss of life, only ‘twenty-nine, or 
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three a(^d a half per cent had been occasioned 
by' factory machinery.” Three and a half 
|:»er cent ! The argument is of a substantial 
character. 

Tlieipeis a kind of fencing for the preven- 
tion of accident with which inhabitants of 
towns are all Y&tj familiar — the fencing of 
areas with iron railing. Let us suppose that 
this were not now an established system, but 
/ an innovation proposed by some pseudo- 
philanthropists. Is it not manifest that the 
house-owning interest woqld have as good a 
case of grievance to make out, as that which 
is put forward by the factory owners who are 
asked to fence their dangerous machinery 1 
Areas being iinfeuced — in I^ondou, let us say 
— all people who are prudent would avoid' 
talking too close to the edge of them : the 
djinger would be patent, the means of avoid- 
ance obvious ; it would be a man's own fault 
if he allowed himself to tumble into an 
area. Neveitheless, accidents would occur; 
probably in something less than the per 
centage usual in factories. We will suppose 
that the per ccutage of accidents would be 
nea^ the same ; that would give teu or 
twelve tliousaud gi*eat and small disasters 
annually, from contusions up to broken In^ads 
and ribs and limbs, with a hundred or a 
hundred and twenty persons killed. The 
pseudo* philanthropist would of course cry to 
a prejudiced public. Here is a great yearly 
waste of life and limb, preventible b}'^ the 
most simple exiiedieut of binding every 
house-owner by law to put a fence about his 
area ! House-ownei’s might then get up de- 
putations, form aggregate meeting^i, and hold 
forth upon the platform, generally to this 
effect : That the proposed law would put 
them to a great expense without just cause ; 
that the deaths by tumbling into areris, went 
into the whole ])opulation so as to give a pro- 
duct representing only one in about seven- 
teen thousand ; that the perscuis in Loudon 
suffering from accident of any kind through 
unopened areas, amounted only to one in 
one hundred and seventy-five ; that the acci- 
dents commonly took place in spite of warn- 
ing and tbrougli obvious imprudence ; that 
children foolishly played on the edge of deep 
areas, knowing that they had no right to be 
there ; and that in spite of all warning, the 
said children would tumble in. By what 
princijdo of justice, then, should the owner of 
the area be made responsible for, and put to 
expenses by, their disobedience and folly? 
That a great many more deaths had been 
caused by mismanagement in the Crimea, and 
that there wertTmure accidents in coal-mines 
than in London are^is ; that the govenimeut 
had therefore, no right to protect life at 
home ; and tliat the London house-owners 
were a persecuted interest. Besides, it could 
be urged, that if the fencing were established 
it would lead to dangers of the moat alarming 
kind. It wotlld n'ot of course put a stop to 
accidents, because children would fix their 


heads beitween the railings and impale them- 
selves in endeavouring to climb over the 
spikes, which would at the same time offer 
serious obstacle to escape from the house in 
case of fire. But* what is infinitely worse, 
they would unquestionably lead to a great 
English revolution, which would be a cou- 
fiagratiou far more to be di*eatled than the 
fire of Manchester, producible by fencing 
horizontal-shafts. For, let any one only con- 
sider what might be the consequence of 
lining the streets of our large towns with 
heavy weapons — pointed iron spikes — of the 
most formidable diameter. Little more than 
six years have elapsed since special constables 
were sworn, and revolutionists were feared, in 
London. Everyone knows, too, how high the 
excitement often rises at a general election. 
Let the time come, when in case of any such 
turmoil the disputants, not left to their mere 
fists and sticks, are tempted by the sight of 
stands of arms lining tlio streets, and what 
will he the consequence ? I'he iron railings 
will he torn up and distributed among the 
populace ; torrents of blood will flow : the 
military will be necessarily summoned ; and 
the most furious eomhats will begin. Barri- 
cades will bo thrown up, and the passions of 
the pojiulace, stimulated to the utmost, will 
finally hurl the Biitish empire over the 
brink of an abyss. Surely it is a lesser evil 
that a little boy should tumble down an 
area ! Which sentiment the aggregate meet- 
ing of house owners would receive with* 
cheers and laughter; and it would then 
wisely resol ve itself into a national association 
of house-ovNuers for the maintenance of open 
areas. 

We turn from the wisdom of the platform 
to the wis<lom of the press, which reiidcis 
homage to the jilatform. A Manchester news- 
paper has ** practical evidence demonstrating 
that secure fencing might vary the character 
of the accidents occurring, and nothing more. 
Of the two thousand accidents in the last 
factory inspectors’ report, we find that exactly 
thirty-nine proved fatal ; but of these no less 
than eighteen, or nearly one-half, are described 
by the inspectors vlb accidents not arismg from 
machinery. Tliefatal accidents from machinery 
were as one ui two hundred of the whole 
number; while the fatal accidents arising 
from machinery weie as many as one in every 
five.” 

The reports of the factory inspectors are 
half-yearly. "J'hey separate, in every case, the 
accidents arising from machinery from the 
accidents which arise m other ways : placing 
them in dibtinct tables. From our comment 
and calculation we, as a matter of course, in 
the article to which this newspaper refers, 
excluded wliolly those accidents not arising 
from machinery, which are triumphantly 
produced as an answer to our case. Many of 
them being prcvtmtible, some of them might 
have gone by way of adilition to a sum of 
wretchedness already great enough ; but, we 
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neither eaid QOr hinted anything to that 
.eifect, and took no more note of the accidents 
in factories with which machinery had nothing 
to do, than of the yellow fevers in Jamaica or 
of deaths by apoplexy* anywhere. If the 
newspaper to which we refer had obliged 
us with the statistics of yellow fever as 
an answer to our case, they would Imve 
, been as relevant as the above-quoted para- 
graph. 

TJie writer then asks, whether we should 
like to be held I responsible for the death of 
pers6ns • mangled by our printing machines, 
and wish,i^ to know why printers are not 
called upon to fence their presses. Simply, 
because nobody is aware of any accidents 
that could in that way be prevented. If 
. skulls were smashed and limbs torn olf in 
printing offices by machines which could be 
renrleicd liarmless, we should, we trust, if we 
were printers, not think it a hardship to per- 
form our duty by preventing what we could 
prevent, or quarrel with a law that ordered 
us to do so. Having propounded this most 
sapient appeal direct, the Manchester news- 
paper reverts to its ])et idea of tlie accidents 
that have nothing at .ill to do with the ques- 
tion, as forming 8ta])le for an argument as 
' weighty, probably, as any other. While 

! IJonsehold Words, it says, is thus hounding 

on the government to inflict upon the mnnu- 
I facturers penalties Ironi which otlicr trades 
aie entirely free, we subjoin a sample of the 
kind of accident which helps liirgelv to make 
up the factory inspectors’ formidable table. 
It is &up])licd by a correspondent of a Brad- 
ford ])ai)cr : 

I l^a^c jnit been told by a millo'svncr of tbrcc 
a^ddrnt*., ^^l^ub no doubt form pait of the half ycaily 
tno thousand whirh aie rcs;ul.uly reported. Diuiiig 
tbc dinner hour tlie lads bud made a «ee-saw on an 
empty oil cask in tlie mill -yard ; one of tbc lads w.a8 
tbiown ofl* and biirt bib head. Another day a mimbci 
ot donkeys ivliirh hroiight combers woik \ieic in the 
K.anie }aid. The lad? teased the donkeys, and one got 
a scvcic kirk fioni one of them. On another occa- 
B’oii some lads were climbing up the crane-ropc, when 
one fell and vns hurt. Tliese oecurred all in one 
mill yard, in this town, and are served up hy Dickons 
as part of tho horrible mutilations of the factory 
occupiers. ^ 

The total numher of accidents of this 
kind, not arising from machinery, mentioned 
in the last half-yearly ropoit of tho in- 
spectors, is eighty -seven, among which 
eighteen ended in death, and twenty-two or 
more in broken bones. The whole number 
of accidents reported as having arisen from 
machinery during' the same half-year— and of 
tliose only we have flpoken — wfis one thousand 
nine hundretl and seventy-one. The Brad- 
ford paper knows very well that we have 
not sewed tip the nonsense of its cor- 
! respondent to the pulflic, and regarded 
I donkey’s kicks as dreadful mutilations. We 
! have reason to know better. Fresh from the 
I reading of such a paragraph as that just 
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cited, we are privileged to say that we can 
place ourselves in the position of the lads 
who, under the shadow of a factory, teased 
donkeys, and got a severe kick from one of 
them. The effect of it is, by no means, hor- 
rible mutilation. 


MOTHER AND STEP-MOTHER. 

IN FOURTEEN CHArTERS. — CHArTER I. 

‘‘Well, after all, 1 suppose it is not very 
much to be wondered at ! Your disconsolate 
widowers are always the first to take com- 
fort. Poor dear Ann ! not dead two years 
till September, and Edward married again. 
Tlie doctors ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves, putting it into one’s Ixead that he was 
going into a decline. I am sure I couldn’t 
rest day or night for thinking of him.” 

“ I congratulate you on the relief tliis news 
must be to you, Fanny. Thomson says your 
brother is looking better than he ever did in 
his life ; and he tells me his wife is a decided 
beauty.” 

“ I cannot help thinking that he might 
have given us warning of his inte||i|bns 
earlier. It looks so awkward to know niming 
of one’s own brother’s attairs. I talked so 
much about his grief that 1 shall get iinely 
lauglied at when he comes home with a 
young wife.” 

“ You must endure with your usiual pa- 
tience, Fanny. I do not think he has used 
us paHicularly well ; but it seems she was 
furious for him, and when a beauty of eigh- 
teen falls violently in love with a man of six- 
and-tliirty, it must be allowed that it is snlli- 
cient to tuin his Jiead.” 

“ O ’ you men always attach so much 
importance to youth. For my jiart, I should 
have thought Edward would have had too 
much sense to be cauglit by a miss in lier 
teens ; besides what can such a girl know 
about the mamgement of children.” 

“ I suppose she cannot know very much at 
present ; but that comes by instinct. I do 
not think she is likely to make the worse 
stepmother because she is young ; and Frank 
is such a pretty child that the danger will bo 
of her spoiling him.” 

‘‘O, it will be well enough till she has 
children of her own. Poor little Frank’s 
good looks will not do him much service 
tlieii ; and you may take my word for it, 
Wilton, that it was a bad day for the poor 
child when his father first saw this Helen 
Macdonald.” 

Sir Edward Irwin, the subject of the fore- 
going tCte-S.'tGto, wasa baronet descended from 
a respectable family, and possessed of very con- 
siderable estates in the North of England. He 
had married, early in life, a lady of a sweet 
and amiable temper, and, eschewing fashion- 
able gaieties, hnd found his happiness in 
domestic enjoyment, and . in literary and 
scientific pursuits. The premature death 
of his wife startled him from the even tenor 
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life. It was the first sorrow that had sjuiles arid caresses of the beautiful stranger, 
Ibefalien him, and he was overwhelmed by it. who spoke to him iu the language of ^s < 
l- HiA wife ha^ been eo constantly his com- mother, and folded him inherarms almost as 
pauion ; she had met all his requirements tenderly. The name of Helen Macdonald was 
with a sympathy so ready and so intelligent ; constantly on his lip, until it became fatuiliar 
that hefelt as though thedearer half of his soul and gratmol to his father’s ears. Courtesy 
Were taken away, and as if it were impossible required that Sir Edward should rouse him- 
for the other haljfto linger behind. The caresses self to show some sense of the kindness 
and necessities of his son, a child of some lavished on his child. The first step taken, the 
three years old, were powerless to rouse him. rest followed naturallv. Secure iu his grief, 

He was unhappy in having nothing to force Sir Edward submitted to the attentions of his 
him from his sorrow. His ample means, his neighbour. Her profound admiration, her 
obseqmous retainers, his anxious friends — ^all sympathy unuttered, but spoken in every 
ministered to it. TojI, the bal’d but sweet look, in every gesture, were a flattery which 
necessity of the sorrowing multitudei brought he accepted without suspicion. The meeting 
no aid to him : ho nursed his woe and fed it, with her became the event of the day, until the 
till his bodily strength gave way. Friends sweet pale image of his lost love passed from 
" interfered ; doctoi-s were consulted ; his affec- his mind like breath from the face ofa- 
tionfor bis child was appealed to; and he sub* mirror, and the living passionate Helen 
mitted passively to be sent to Italy, that reigned supreme. One bitter struggle he en- 
chan^e of scene and change of climate might dured — one sickening attempt to return to his 
be tried. He went without hope — without past state of feeling ; but the flesh overcame 
desire of recovery. Italy or England — what the spirit, and with a sigh, half of sorrow at , 
mattered it to him I The world was one grave- his instability, half of relief, he yielded him- | 
yard, with one barren mound of earth, by self to the intoxicating rapture of his new ' 
wh^ his heart sat and wex^t. So lie said, passion. 

anfljb he thought. Helen was so very beautiful ; so tender, 

He took his child with him ; for, though in yet withal so jealous, so imperious, that she 
his saddened mood the sight of the pretty kindled for a time his more placid temper 
boy only served to whet his Sorrow, he clung into a semblance of her own. She was hie 
to him as all that remained of her he had tyi'aut and his slave; but in all her moods, so 
lost i and watched over him with a nervous full of witchery, that she left him no time 
solicitude grievous to behold. The contrast for backward thought, but filled him heart 
between the healthy child and the sorrow- and soul with her own image, 
stricken father could hardly fail to strike No obstacles stood in the way of their 
the most careless observer; it very quickly union except such imaginary difficulties as the 
awakened the attention of Mrs. and Miss restless fancy of Helen created. Her motlier, 
Macdonald, who happened to occupy an ad- who iu many respects resembled her daughter, 
joining palazzo iu Florence, whither Sir was still in the meridian of her beauty, and 
Edward had betaken himself by the direc- was not ill-pleased to be relieved of a child 
tion of his physicians. The simple story whom she could not govern, and who liad 
of Ids bereavement roused the interest become a rival, and to have lier creditably 
of both ladies — ail interest which, in the established as the wife of one of the oldest 
younger, quickly assumed the character of baronets in England. Sir Edward, on his 
passion. side, had no near relations but his sister. 

Young, beautiful, and undisciplined, Helen and be had been so Uttle in the habit of con- 
Macdonald revelled in wild notions of an all- suiting her, that it was only on the eve of his 
coiiBiiniing and imperious love. Her ardent marriage that he wrote to her. And the same 
temperament had been exaggerated by the letter which announced to her his complete 
loose morality of the unprincipled South, and recovery and approaching marriage, informed 
she easily accepted the handsome stranger as her of his intention of bringing his wife im- 
the incarnation of an ideal, which already at mediately to England, 
eighteen she had despaired of meeting. Sir 

Edward’s sunken eye and wan cheeks, his tall, chapter ii. 

worn person, and his rare.and sorrowful smile, In spite of the dissatisfaction which Mrs. 
moved her, as the perfection of health and Wilton Brook had expressed at her br(>ther’8 
manly vigour might have failed to move her. marriage, she was by no means deficient in 
Vhat was not the love worth which could set anxiety to see her new 8ister*in-law, and she 
such a mark on ^he bereaved one? Shesympa- appreciated her brother’s position too highly 
thised with, she admired his sorrow ; and to not to be anxious to ingratiate herself with a 
soften it, to pour balm into the wound which wife who she felt would exercise a strong 
he loved to keep open, became the ambition influence over him. She accordingly dressed 
— the -object of her life. her pretty pemon in the most approved 

Occasion is rarely wanting ^ to those who fashion, and prepared her lips for smiles and 
heartily seek it. In the present instance the compliments, as she drove to visit the bride 
child naturally opened the way to the father, at Mivart’s Hotel. " 

The little boy’s heart was easily won by the If her prejudice had been stronger than it 
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was, it must) 'have yielded to the grace and 
beauty of the stranger. Mrs. Brook, too, 
could not but be struck by the improvement 
in her brother’s appearance, and she was 
grateful to her who had effected it; for, 
thoiigh a worldly woman, she was not defi- 
cient in natural affection. Sir Edward was 
her only brother, the head of her family, and 
she almost forgot poor Ann when she gazed 
on his renovated form, and saw the tender 
pride with which he watched the move- 
ments and listened to the words of his young 
wife. 

The appearance of the child awoke the 
train of old recollections in the mind of his 
aunt, and when she had admired his growth 
and cai^ssed his fair long hair, she could not 
« refrain from whispering to his father : 

“How like poor Ann ! ” 

Lady Irwin caught the whisper ; her lip 
quivered, and the colour deepened in her 
cheek ; she drew the child closer within the 
circle of lier arm, and said softly — “ I think 
him so like Edward.” , 

“ So he is,” returned Mrs. Brook. “ He is 
like Edward about the nose and mouth ; but 
he has his mother’s e3'^es.” 

It did not please Lady Irwin that the 
child’s eyes were so large and tender. 

“ They are very beautiful,” she said, with 
an anxious, half fearful look at her husband ; 
^but there was no sorrowful recollection in his 
"’countenance— nothing but present love and 
happiness 

“ Y'ou can form no idea, Fanny, of what a 
mother Frank lias in tliis dear little sister I 
have brought you. I cannot understand it, 
such a child as she is. Weil might the poet 
say 

(l>i\hreKi'he ircus irCitf yoyaiKetov yews,** * 

“What ! you haven’t cured him yet of his 
abominable habit of quoting what nobody 
can understand, Helen 

“ O no ! I don’t wish to do it, either. 
You will laugh at us, I dare say, when I tell 
you that he is to give me regular lessons 
when we get home. 1 know a little Latin 
already, but not enough to be of any use. 
We have arranged our occupations for the 
winter. Edward’s wife ought not to be a 
smatteror, you know,” 

“ But I nope you are not going to let him 
bury you and himself down at Swallowfield. 
It was bad enough before, but to hide you 
in the country would be a crying scandal 
indeed.” 

“ O, we nave not the smallest intention of 
doing anything of the kind — have we, Ed- 
ward 1 Do not alarm yourself, dear Mrs. 
Brook, I am quite as fond of society as you 
can desire.” 

“Well, that’s some comfort. I only hope 
and trust* that you do not intend to lay 
yourself out for a literary lady ; that will do 

* The love of children is a woman’e inatinct. 


some twenty years hence ; at jpresent it wfoqld 
be a positive sacrifice. I am not porry tliat 
you are piily passing through town novr ; it 
would not have done to take off the gloss of 
your debfit by appearing at the end of the 
season.” 

“ 0 no ! ttat would be an improvhleuce in- 
deed,” returned Helen, laughing. “ I haven’t 
tired Edwisrd out yet, and we intend to live 
demurely and properly this winter, that I 
may come out-spm^.ngw witli country cheeks 
next spring. We are going home to-morrow. 
It sounds so strange to talk of going home to a 
place one has never seen, but 1 almost seem 
to know it, I have made Edward tell me so 
much about it, from the Jime avenue by 
the river aide to the old oak cabinet in hia 
study. I shall soon know the ways of the 
house, and then I hope you will come and 
see us.” 

“Tliat’s a very civil speech of yours, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Brook, in high good humour; 
“ and you may trust to my discretion not to 
break in upon you too soon. But what do 
you say to leaving me the boy for the pre- 
sent ? I will take great care of him, and my 
girls will be nice playmates for him.” • 

This invitation was declined with thanks, 
but with a haste which showed that neither 
Sir Edward nor his wife wex’e inclined to 
forego the pleasure each derived from the 
presence of the child. Perhaps M.rs. Brook 
had given the invitation to test the real state 
of her sister-in-law’s feelings towards her 
little nephew ; certainly she did not seem 
displeased that it was not accepted, and took 
her Jeave, enraptured with the bride, and 
perfectly reconciled to her brother. 

CHArTER III. 

A FEW weeks saw Sir Edward Irwin and 
his lady established for the winter in their 
handsome country mansion. Wlien the plea- 
sant task of showing his estates to his wife 
was over, and the excitement of returning in 
joy to the home which he had left in sorrow 
juid weakness, had subsided, Sir Edward re- 
sumed his old, but long interrupted pursuits; 
and his wife, true to ner intention, en+ered 
on a course of study which should enable her 
to share them. Nor did her energies flag 
after a few weeks of strenuous exertion ; her 
mind, vigorous and enquiring, demanded a 
pursuit which called its j)owers into action, 
and her proud spirit rose with the difficulties 
which presented thebaselves. Her husband 
smiled at her eagerness, and was delighted 
at her intelligence; so that the hours he 
spent in assisting her in the severe studies 
she undertook, wore the pleasantest of his 
day. 

And Lady Irwin was happy. Her husband 
had no thought beyond her, the boy throve 
and loved her ; but yet her happiness was 
not perfect. Mere passion never brings hap- 
piness ; it is of the earth, earthy, and bears 
the elements of corruption in itself. The love 
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tkat does not ^pme ^om Hea^vpa, that does 
, not look to Heai^en its perfection^ cannot 
rsisef ' cannot pnidfy tke heartT-it is a restless 
vind that sure the troubled soul, and will 
not let it be at peaciOr^it is unquiet apd 
ingenious as self toitui'e. So it was with 
Helen Irwin ; between Iver and lier happiness 
came a sliadow, the phantom of one who had 
ceased to be, „ ^ t . 

The picture qf the first Lady Irwin hung 
in the drawing-room, and she would sit and 
gase at it until the canvas seemed to glow, 

• and the sweet thoughtfuFface to live, smiling 
down upon her in secure triumph. She tor- 
tured herself by imagining the tenderness 
with which those large gray eyes h^d hung 
- upon her husiiand, the loving words which 
those lips had uttered. If at any time his 
eyes dwelt on the picture, or if he involun- 
tarily compared the features of his son with 
it, she couhl hardly control her impatience ; 
and she would break from the boy in the 
midst of his caresses, if the resemblance 
lie bore to his mother happened to strike 
her. 

So time passed till a little girl was bora to 
Iier,%iul the disquiet of her soul was hushed 
for awhile ; the infant stole the trouble from 
Its motiier’s heart, and wakened in her bosom 
strange yearnings for something better and 
purei* than she had yet known. The great 
mystery of that new life, made so dear by 
suflfering,' and still so dependent on her, 
stirred her to meditation on the great mystery 
of our being — the weakness incidental to lier 
condition, while it humbled her pride, soft- 
ened her heart to receive with meekness tlie 
only doctrine that can explain it. Bat in a 
few months the frail infant sickened and died. 
No tear wetted the mother’s cheek, she 
endured in silence the affliction to which she 
would not submit, impiously arraigning the 
Hand that sent it, atid the vague conception 
of religions truth which she nad begun to 
entertain vanished, and darkness closed in 
upon her soill. 

She had her child buried in a quiet corner 
of the churchyard, away from the vault 
where Lady Irwin lay, and thither she would 
wander at lonely hours, and sit on the little 
mound with dry eyes and an angry heart. 
The harebells that grew spontaneously about 
it stie plucked and bore away, but she 
hung no garlands on the stone and planted 
no flowers over the place of her infant’s 
rest. 

Her sludies, which she had rather neglected 
during the little one’s life, she now resumed 
with increased Ardour, seeking distraction for 
her aching heart in mental exercise. Her 
husband, aware that all was not as it should 
be, though far from apprehending the true 
nature of the grief of which she never spoke, 
willingly lent her his aid, hoping that the 
pursuits which yielded him such satisfaction! 
would act with medicinal virtue upon her,| 
Her mind thus acquired strength but her I 


heart did not keep pa^ with its progress ; 
the circle of her anections narrowed, no 
interchange of friendly ^sympathies with 
her equals drew her from 'herself, ho tender 
acts of personal chanty to the poor about het* 
softened ^ her sorrow. She became cold and 
stately, and proud of her secret grief un- 
profaned by common pity and unlike that of 
any other. 

A young woman in the village, who had 
been married shortly after L^dy Irwun’s 
arrival at Swallowfleld, lost her baby soon 
alter the death of Helen’s daugliter. She was 
a simple creature, and the affliction lay sore 
upon lier, for her husband was often rough, 
sometimes unkind to her, and, being from a 
distant part of the country, she‘ had few 
friends in the village. Many a summer 
evening did she spend in the churchyard, and 
many a tasteful garland of wild flowers did 
she weave to dress her baby’s grave. More 
than once Lady Irwin passed her in the 
gloaming, but her heart never softened with 
a feeling of kindred sorrow; she rather 
despised the grief which could find relief in 
such childish demonstrations, and the poor 
woman— with the one thing that loved her 
laid in the dust, with clothes barely snfiicient 
to cover her, and a cold hearth at home — was 
richer and happier than the beautiful lady 
whose costly robes brushed her as she 
passed, for, in the depth of her desolation, 
she could look to One, who had promised 
to bear her sorrow, in the light of whose 
presence she might hope to be reunited to 
her darling. 

The world, as it is called, occupied a due 
share of Lady Irwin^s time and attention : 
her tastes inclined her to magniticence, lier 
beauty and her talents to dLsj)lay, while her 
husband’s fortune justified her in assuming a 
leading position in society. No parties were 
more brilliant, no dinners better appointed 
than hers. Science, literature, and art were 
duly honoured at her lioiise, her husband was 
an accomplished conversationalist, and she 
herself possessed the rarer virtue of being an 
excellent listener. Thus her house was the 
resort ’ of men of the highest intellectual 
attainments in town, and when at Swallow- 
field she was rarely without visitors whose 
names were known and honoured. 

But though Lady Irwin had many admirers 
she had no friends ; she asked no sympathy, 
and had none to give — none, at least, for the 
sorrows and Joys of daily life — she was self- 
contained. In a man such a character is hard 
and sad — how much harder, how mucli 
sadder, in a woman, whose vocation it is to 
temper the stern realities of life, who, to 
be strong, must have some touch of weak- 
ness, who, if by too easy credulity, she opened 
the way to . sin and death, should also point 
the road to life by faith perfected in the sense 
of her intimity. 

Aware of the violence of her passions, and 
falsely believing that unsubdued vigour of 
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natural instinct was a proof of greatness of well did «he remember the last time her 
character, there was nothing .of which Lady mother’s arms were folded about her— well 
Irwin stood in such dread as the compassion did she remember tlie bare dungeon walls, 
of people of a tamer temperament. Slie, there- the darkness, the bloodshot eyes, the pale, 
fore, learnt, not indeed to govern her feelings, haggard cheeks, and the long, lingering kisa 
but to repress all outward manifestation of of the white tremulous lips, 
them, and to hide the tumult of her bosom On her grandmother’s death she was forced 
under a cold and stately bearing. She became to seek the means of living, and accident 
silent and inclined to solitude, or to the placed her in the family of Mrs. Macdonald, 
dangerous intimacy of Agnese, a waiting- where she filled one of the loweiit grades in 
woman who had followed her from Italy^, the household. Here her haughty silence, 
and to whom more than to any other crea- while it made her unpopular among' the 
ture she was in the habit of unveiling her servants, but excited the interest of Helen, 
emotions. who, in the loneliness of spirit engendered 

It seems to be an imperative law of our by the absence of confidence between her- 
nature that the heart should unburtlien itself self and her mother, readily turned her 
to some one. When he whom we trust is thougliis to the outcast, and made it her 
, indeed a friend, faithful in counsel and strong earnest request that' the girl might be 
in comfort, obedience to this law is the given to her as her special attendant — a 
sweetest solace of our earthly pilgrimage, but request wliich her mother, ever careless 
when we hide the ugly portions of our of her true interests, and blameably lax 
I character from those who love us, and expose where her discipline should have been 
; them only to those of whose judgment we the strictest, never thought of denying her. 

stand in n#/ awe, who, our inferiors in intel- The kindness tluis unexpectedly shown to 
; lect and station, pander to our passions and her, Agnese repaid with blind devotion. To 
! foster our evil tendencies, there is no perverted Helen, in tlie dark twilight of a winter night, 

I blessing wliich may be turned to more deadly she told the story of her parents, lingering 
account. with fond minuteness over all the details with 

I Agnese Pistorella was the natural daughter which her memory was stored. It was a 
I of a Venetian nobleman, who had been assas- story Helen well loved to hear ; she never 
, sinated by her mother in a fit of jealous pointed out the heinous sin, and how the last 
. ^ despair. Having accoinpHshed her crime, the evil was the fi uit of the first, — neither for her- 
murderess was overwlielined with remorse, self nor for the poor orphan did she read thia 
I and, far from attempting to make her escape, lesson. 

: herself sent to summon the officers of justice. Through Helen’s courLship, Agnese had 
and lay with her loosened hair falling bko a watched, with jealous care, for the smallest 
palloverlicrvictimtilltheyaiTived. Heryouth, sign of faithlessness in Sir Edward, resolved, 
her- beauty, and the violence of her passions, if need were, to prove her devotion to her 
drew much attention to her case, but she was mistress by sacrificing herself to avenge her ; 

. executed — submitting to her fate with the but the need did not arise. He had loved 
constancy of one who knew it to be the iiatu- before — dearly loved, it was said ; but she 
' ral consequence of her deed, the compensation and Helen were both persuaded that true 
due tg the Manes of her lover. The child she passion was now, for the first time, awakened 
left w^as completely abandoned by its father’s in his bosom. When they were married, 

I friends, and became dependent on its maternal and Sir Edward gradually relapsed into 
i grandmother — a woman of infamous character, his old habits, the ascendancy which his 
I Taking advantage of the interest excited by wife exercised over him left no room for jea- 
I her daughter, this woman made a loathsome lousy, however much she might fret at the 
j traffic by exhibiting her child ; but curiosity evenness and placidity of his temper. 

I soon died away — the sooner, as tlie grand* How mutually injurious these two women 
I mother thought, that the girl inherited the were, may easily be conjectured. Neither 
I sw'arthy countenance and Beetling brows of acted as correctlye to the other ; but each 
her father. Nursed early and often with the strengthened and confirmed the other’s evil 
teriible story of lier parents, and tutored to tendencies, 
assume a look of melancholy, Agnese gradu- 
ally acquired that low cunning with which chapter iv. 

Nature arms the oppressed, passing from ' Little Frank Irwin would have been sadly 
infancy to womanhood subject to the caprices starved for affection and sympathy, if he had 
of the abandoned old woman who, even in her been entirely dependent for both on his step- 
dotage meditated crime. mother ; for, though at times she oppressed 

A deep-lying love for her mother was the him with her caresses, and indulged him even 
poetry of Agnese’s life ; whateveil’ was sweet beyond what was wholesome lor him, she 
or soft in her memories gathered round the grew so capricious in lier treatment of him, 
image oftlle beautiful, sumptuously-apparelled after the death of her infant, that his natur- 
womau dwelling in luxurious chambers, who ally sweet and trustful temper must have 
had fondled and caressed her ; of those sunny, been injured. But when they were in the 
far-off times she had a vague recollection, but country, which was generally for nine months 
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' 19 the year, Frank found a playfellow and her lover was torn away from her by the" 
; : iHendin the little daughter of the, clergyman, savage ogre, here represented by a crabbed 
a blue-eyed chi^ something lessa than a year old tree^ ne was almost disconinted. Very 
' his junior. , " much urged, JCitty rushed fiercely up to the 

The rectory was nol a “quarter of a mile tree, and beating its knotty stem with her 
. from the gates of Sir Edward’s park ; and chubby hands, cried, “ Napghty ogre, take 
‘Mr. Birkby, the rectbr, was a distant relative away my prince I ” It was in vain that 
of the Irwins ; so the ’intimacy of the children Frank explained the truculent nature of the 
was quite natural j and whenever his mamma ogre, and the timid chamcter of the priueeas. 
was busy — whenever Agnese was cross — This, however, was nothing in comparison to 
whenever, in short, anything Lapr^ened to the trouble he had with Sara, who was always 
disquiet at home — away ran little Frank, deeply eng^ed in reading a dilapidated copy 
to forget his trouble in the company of of the Old English Baron, in devouring sour 
Kitty Birkby ; and many a sunny after- apples, or darning stockings, when she was 
noon did they sit together, under the large required to make her graceful descent upon 
apple-tree, in the orchard, or in the sha- earth. 

dow of the old cedar, making daisy gar- But there were other things which Franlc 
lands, and mingling their hearts in innocent delighted to impart to Kitty ; the grand mys- „ 
prattle. tery of hie, heec, hoc, in which he wjis, at aa 

Frank was a great hero to Kitty, early age indoctrinated ; yet Kitty was no 
Frank went to London and to all kinds of prodigy, at five years old she hardly knew' 
places with long names, which he knew quite her letters ; and if any one had told her that 
. well, and could repeat as easily as she could re- the earth was like an , orange, flattened at the 
peat the names of the field and hedge flowers, poles, she would have opened he^ blue ^es in 
I Frank went to the^eatres, where he saw all most profound astonisument. Like ^^rank, 

I sorts of wonderful^aingR, which he described she had lost her mother in her infancy, and 
to her with indefatigable patience. There was in great measure dependent on a maiden 
was not a marvellous feat of harlequin that sister of her father, who resided with him, 

; she was not familiar with ; and she even and who loved her dearly. But Miss Selina 
I "dreamt of the fairy — in pink, with silver Birkby was now in the winter of her days, 
wings — who always came down in a chariot, and having spent the prime of her life in tlic 
drawn by peacocks, just in time to save the dreary state called, in derision, single blessed- 
prince and princess from the deep-laid plots ness, she knew no more of tlie rearing ana 
of the cruel ogre with green hair, a buloous training of children than a day-labourer, 
nose, and a cavernous mouth, who had an- accustomed to no sort of horticulture but 
nouuced it to be his intention to dine off the the sowing of turnips, might be supposed to* 
prince, and promote the little trembling know of the rearing of delicate exotics, 
princess to the honour of Mi's. Ogress. O, Kitty, nevertheless, had a most charming 
with what eloquence did ho describe, to the little countenance, which changed from smiles 
round-eyed, eager auditress, the final scene totears withtherapidity of an A})ril day. She 
of the drama, when the fairy, having made was a great favourite with Sir Edward Irwin, 
the lu’ince and prin'cess happy, and consigned who liked to take her on his knee, and to play 
their wicked aunts and uncles to well-merited with her soft curls ; but sho never pleased 
i punishment, ascended out 6f mortal ken. Lady Irwin — perhaps because the sight of her 
1 seated on a many-coloured cloud, which wakened the memories of her own lost little 
i seemed heavily charged with electricity, — a girl — perhaps from the increasing jealousy of 
mode of travelling highly unpleasant to any her disposition, which nothing seemed too 
one but a fairy, but which, of course, afforded small, nothing too innocent, to excite. She 
her unalloyed delight, as she took care to wondered W'hat Sir Edward and Frank could 
communicate to the prince and princess that see to interest them in a little creature neither 
they must expect nothing further from her: remarkable for beauty, nor distinguished for 
it being her intention to retire into private intelligence ; and Kitty, for her part, had an 
I life, among the stars, wher4 she (very ration- instinctive dread of Lady Irwin ; she was 
ally, as the world goes), did not wish to be almost completely silent in her^ireseuce, and 
disturbed. approached her only with effort and un- 

By the time he had related the story six willingness, 
or seven times to Kitty, Frank became so But if her instinct led her to avoid Lady , 
enamoured of it, that he conceived the bold Irwin, it operated yet more strongly in the 
idea of acting it ; he was to be the prince, case of Agiiese. The child absolutely trem- 
' Kitty the princess, and Sara, her nurse, a bled if Agnese touched her ; and once, when 
particularly solid young woman, the fairy ; the she insisted on kissing her, sho was almost 
pther dramatis persons might be imagined. convulsed with terror. Agnese, as may be 
Kittytookvery kindly to being the princess; imagined, was not slow to repay dislike with 
she stuck a flower in her hair ; sat herself dislike. She chose to believe, that, being the 
down on a bank, and pretended it was a cliild of an ecclesiastic, Kitty was peculiarly 
throne ; but when Frank tried to induce her under the ban of Heaven ; for, though desti- 
to personate the agony of the princess when tute of anything like true religion, she clung 
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m ever-recurring wovks of tenderness and 
love. She was so gentle and so modest that 
it u’as only by her absence that her iriends 
knew how much they needed her. 

BOOTS AND COENS. 

" Boots > ” There is something, to my 
thinking, particularly imposing in that simple 
monosyllable. It conveys, to niy mind, 
an idea of solidity, strength, swiftness, 
power of endurance, personal capability : it 
images all the energetic and active pro- 
perties of our nature. There may be other 
integuments, equally indicative of manhood, 
but there are none of which a male wearer is 
BO proud as of his boots. To indue the 
femoral garment, on one’s first entry into 
life, is something ; but to be booted is to 
have life itself at the point of the toe — a foot- 
ball to be kicked whithersoever it may please 
the fantasy of the kicker. The man walks 
not on two legs who has forgotten the joy 
and pride with which he put on his hist 
pair of boots, particularly if lie be old 
enough to remember tlie palmy days of 
Hessians and Tops, when the natural termi- 
nus of humanity was a shining, well-sliaped 
boot ; even in the more than half-concealed 
Wellington there was a consciousness of sta- 
bility and grace which nothing else that was 
wearable could impait. Hats and gloves 
are temporary adornments ; other articles of 
clothing depend, more or less, on the skill of 
the tailor, but boots depend upon themselves : 
Belf-ieliant, they stand alone. 

What a wretched, slip-shod creature a 
human being is without boots! In that 
forlorn condition he can undertake uothiug ; 
all enterprise is impossible ; he is without 
motion ; a thing fit only to have his toes 
trodden on. But, ii‘ the thought flashes 
through his brain that he must be up and 
doing, what are the first words that rush to 
his Jij® ? “ My boots !” Nothing else could 
express the fixedness of his new-born pur- 

E ose. Suppose he called for his horse or 
is arms, what sort of figure, having them 
only, would he cut without his boots! He 
could not ride a furlong, or hold his ground 
against his foe a single inch. But give him 
time enough to draw on his boots, and a 
new man starts at once into existence, ready 
for any tiling. You have only to say — 
in language that savours rather of blank- 
verse or the Elizabethan period — that an 
effort is bootless, and the folly of attempting 
any adventure without boote becomes at 
once apparent. 

It was at a very early period of my exist- 
ence that 1 was first smitten by the magni- 
ficence of Boots. I was a juvenile schoolboy 
at Eichmond-on-Thames, which ** pleasant 
place of all festivity,” was at that time still 
filled with French emigrants, very many of 
them of high degree ; who— to keep the wolf 
from the door-— gave lessons in their own 


tongue. At our school the French master 
was a nobleman bearing the title of Count de 
Sainte Marguerite, and he fully impressed us 
with the idea* of his being a chunt by his 
very grand manner, his very high nose, and 
his extremely meagre person. Of this last 
attribute he appeared to be wholly uncon- ^ 
scious, for he invariably wore Hessian boots, » 
and close-fitting white web pantaloons. Sur- 
rounded by his class, his natural hauteur 
melted into confidence and kindness ; but 
when the master of the school — who was a 
vulgar-minded man— presumed on their rda- , 
live positions, the latent fire of the old 
patrician made itself evident, and a few 
words usually aufticed to vindicate his offended 
dignity. But it is the last straw that breaks 
the camel’s back,, and, arriving a little too 
late one afternoon — the numerous splashea 
on his Hessians attested how fast he had 
walked — he was taken to task so coai’sely 
that, in the heat of reply, ho showed moie 
independence than was agreeable. One word 
begot another, until pauper ” fell from the 
lips of ihe master. It was no sooner spoken 
than the Count, white with fury — “meLhinks 
I see him now**— rose from his seat, huiled at 
the offender’s head the bookhe had just opened 
for our lessons, dashed on his hat, and stood 
for a moment glaring, with clenched hands, 
as if be meditated following up the attack. 
The intention, however, if he eniei'tiiined it, 
passed away : lie drew up his spare form to its 
lull height — we thought him excessively tall, 
a common mistake at that age — and with an 
expression of the utmost contempt, syllabled 
the epithet, “ canaille,” and strode, boots and 
all, from the schoolroom. It was the first 
time I had heard the phrase, and thf>ii„di it 
has since greeted my ears times innuiiKUdbie, 
the effect lias been tame and weak by com- 
parison. The poor Count could ill atibrtl 
to indulge in the luxury of anger, for he 
almost wanted the necessaries of life ; not 
merely on liis own account, but on that of 
bis motherless children. But I suppose 
he found friends somewhere ; for we olteu 
saw him afterwards in our walks, and tbe 
grandeur of his high nose, the purity of liia 
white-web pantaloons, and the splendour of 
his Hessiaa boots were unabated. A few 
years later, a very painful event became asso- 
ciated with his name ; but even when I think 
of his fate, the association is always Boots. 

One of the first plays I ever saw waa 
Kotzebue’s Stranger. But neither the tertrs 
of Miss O’Neil, nor the severe dignity of 
Mr. Young, excited such emotions in my 
bosom as the boots in which the outraged 
husband stalked across the stage. Jiad he 
worn anything but Hessians, I might have 
arrived Uien at ihe conclusion which I have 
since formed, that the Stranger is, after all, 
nothing more than a tremendous scutimental 
prig, but each of those boots was, in my esti- 
mation, the very cothurnus of the serious 
drama ; there was a solemnity about them 
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wliich 1 conviaccd nothing else could Slick calls their larger limbs, in way other 
have imparted. About the same time I saw integuments. It is, indeed, reported of the 
the young Boscius-^no longer young, it is first named of these three gentlemen, that ho 
true, nor anything of a Bosoius, but still a always slept in his. If we go back a little 
star at country theatres. He played Alex- further — say, to the Tom and Jerry era— we 
antler the Great, of course in unapproachable shall find that there was scarcely a sprig of * 
style ; but hone of his rolling periods, his fashion, or a sprig's imitator, who did not 
fire, his fury, his love, his madness — though sport, as the chief article of his costume, an 
he tore every passion to tatters, to very rags unexceptionable pair of tops. A little earlier 
— weighed anything in the balance against still, and we find the top-boot holding almost 
himself when I saw him the next day, in equal sway with the Hessian over the legs of 
private life, sublimely swaggering across the lieges. It was commended to fashionable 
Kichmond Gx’eeii in a shining pair of tas- use by the special coquetry of being worn with 
Belled Hessians! To this very hour Mr. a grey silk stocking, the top being pushed 
William Henry West Betty, in boots, infi- down just far enough to reveal a finger’s 
nitely transcends whatever idea I may have breadth of the glistening hose. But general as 
formed of Alexander the Great. The Mace- the custom was of appearing in top-boots^ 
donian phalanx turned out, I dare ^ay, a very there were not wanting many who considered 
formidable set of fellows, but I could better it an act of great daring, not to say a sort of 
have understood the prestige which attended tempting of Providence, to put them on for the 
them had their nether limbs, instead of bus- first time. The sensations caused by the first 
kins, been arrayed in Hessian boots. Alas pair of tops were singularly strange. They 
! for the deciideuce of all that is great and were something akin to intoxication, but witn 
grand ! I believe that at this moment only a heavier sense of responsibility. As to walk- 
two pair of Hessians can be found in daily iug straight in them, for the first hour or'two, 
perambulation of our vast metropolis — one the thing was impossible; the knees seemed 
]iair devoted to the service of the excise, the to give way, the legs to divaricate, and one 
other to that of the medical profession. What had a confused notion that tlie joints, like 
i must bo the feelings of the owners of these those of puppets, worked inversely to the 
bools, as they pass the celebrated mart of design of nature. Even at the best of times, 

! Warren in tlie Strand, where the chief at- when use had made them familiar, tliere was 
I jttaction ill tlie windows used to be the well- a kind of swaggering bow-leggedness which. 

I known jiieture of a tomcat showing himself did not arise from continuous contact with 
i beloro the niirror-like surface of a polished the pigskin, but appeared to be a necessary 
il Hessian I Exultation, perhaps, at the thought result of wearing top-boots. It was, perhaps^ 

I that they only, out of all the peripatetic owing to this independent flourish of the 
'! mullitude, are still masters of the situation ; booted extremities, that the articles which 

I I sorrow, possibly, to think that when their imparted it were so much in request. With 

li boots have ceased to shine, none will be left regard to the general effect of top-boots upon 
1 1 to replace them. the juvenile or feminine mind, as compared 

I liut, lament as we may the decline of this with that produced by Hessians, I should say 
I particular boot, the philosopher, who knows it was as the distinction between graceful 

that all that's bright must fade, the brightest agility and ponderous magnificence. The first 
still tlie fioetest — can yet derive consolation was the impersonation of light comedy, the 
lioiii the fact — especially if his legs be none last of gorgeous tragedy ; one was a brilliant 
of the stiaightcst — that Hessians are not scintillation, the other a sombre reality. But 
I adapted to everybody’s wear. It is time both were ^ored. ^ 

there are other boots which come very nearly The imperial jack-boot, to which the eye is 
I under the same category ; but who, for ex- now beginning to accustom itself, wa's until , 

! ample, ever saw a philosopher in a neat pair within the last few years almost a tradition. 

! of tops ? I am not, however, presenting this It was associated dimly, but grandly, with 

i subject for the consideration of philosophers, Jonathan Wild, the Hi^rquis of Granby, 

1 who, of all people, ought to^ be content to Bagshot Heath, Her Majesty’s Horse Guards, j 

; take things as they fiud them, although they and the Field of Foiiteuoy. To think of 

j very seldom aie so. Setting them, then, aside, drawing on or plunging into boots so im- 
I proceed with the sort of boots which I have posing, even had they been available for 
just mentioned. The wearers of tops at general use— which they were not— never 
the present day are almost entirely sporting entered into the scheme of the sober-minded 
characters (including, of course, grooms and man of the first half of the nineteenth 
tigers), obsolete formers, and heavy graziers, century. One could not bring oi^eself to be- 
Yet it requires no great stretch of memory to lieve that such boots were made of mere 
recal the time when some of 'the leading men leather, they savoured so much of the ogre, 
about town never appeared abroad without their aspect was so intensely, so preter- 
them. The .T^uke of Dorset, Sir Francis naturally warlike ; rhinoceros skin, or the 
Burdett, and Mr. Byng, well-known as their hide of the castle-bearing elephant, seemed 
))ersons were, would hardly, I think, have the more appropriate material. To have 
been recognised had they paraded, what Sam imagined them without the clank of iron 
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baelfl and rattlii^Babra would scarcely have 
been possible. They were not the boots we 
enviedy fa?: we kneW'-r-what all the worl^ 
have since found ' ouWthat we were not a 
military itation. Xet aueh boots be worn by | 
our foes, men formed hj nature as well as 
art for trampling and kicking ; we mild and 
helpless, as oUr representative rulers have 
made us^ areoont^t to lie in the mud to be 
trodden uponand spurned. Like Mawworm, 
we like itL Such indignities are best suited ; 
io our l^tioual capacities, unless indeed we 
are labouring beneath the weight of a hideous 
nightmare ! But, politics apart, the jack-boot 
has not an indigenous character iii England, 
though huntsmen have re-introduced, it at 
the cover-side. 1 am, for my own part, more 
familiar with its appearance in shop-windows 
and pictured advertisements, than in the 
haunts of the sportsman. 1 have, it is true, 
when at Brighton^ been lost in wonder at 
the high-booted gents who turn out on Mr. 
Boberts’s horses, to join a meet — which is 
not invariably a find-^at the Devil’s Dyke or 
J^ewtimber Gate; but my admiration has 
chiefly been reserved for th6 works of art of 
which Mr. Medwin, of Begent Street, makes 
so splendid an exhibition. There the jack- 
boot may be seen in all its glory, on limbs 
which a good many of us, very likely, would 
be proud to call ours. But a true and pavti- 
, cular account of the jack-boot can onl}’^ bo- 
given by one of our Crimean heroes, for they, 
at last, have had the privilege of testing its 
utility. 

The boots I have spoken of, however am- 
bitious their pretensions, still fall very Ikr 
short of the Wellington in public estimation. 
The Hessian and the Top had their day, but 
—except for special purposes — it was only for 
a day ; while the Imperial Jack was always 
caviare to the million. But the Wellington 
took root at once. Like the man whoso name 
it bears, it flxed itself firmly as one of the 
institiitious of the country. Old-fashioned 
folks objected, at first, to what they coiivsidered 
the anomaly or wearing leather lender cloth 
—of making the trowser protect the boot; 
but this crotchet soon vanished, for, as the 
poet says, 

Thus a new set of Darbies, wlien first they ate worn, 

Makes the gaol-bird uneasy, though splendid their 
ray ; ' ' 

But the links will "grow lighter the longer they’re 
borno, 

And the comfort increase as the shine fades away. 

Besides, tJie Wellingtons had this immense 
advantage over all other previously established 
boots. No matter how unproducible the leg, 
it6 want of symmetry was entirely hidden 
beneath the sheltering trowser, which, like 
charity, covered a multitude of — defects. 
Some few— a very small minority, I take it — 
might exclaim against this protection, and 
clamour for free trade ,ia the matter of legs ; 
but these were quite at liberty to follow their 


own devices,; on which account tlie memory 
of Bom^ Coates, amongst others, is still 
^ green in our sonls;” The majority cleaved 
to the We^iagton— ^if I may be allowed ^the 
expression^ike wax ; and the Wellington 
Returned the compliment. When a benefit 
becomes universal we cease — such is the in- 
gi'atitude of our nature— to make any account 
of it. The sun that shines every day — some- 
where, if not in England ; the sleep that 
comes everv night — to most of us, if not to 
all — ^we look upon as things that are ours by 
indefeasible right; and this profound and 
novel remark holds good of Wellington boots. 
Whether we paid for them, as in our Pftlmy 
days, the sum of three 'pounds five in Bond- 
street, or in more economical and wiser 
moments, only one pound one in Cranbourfle 
Alley, the fact that we were dealing with a 
simple necessity alone occupied us. Not a 
syllable of gi'atitude was breathed in honour 
of the illustrious inventor of the boots that 
rendered us such “ yeoman’s service.” Nay, 
a spirit of baseness — I can call it nothing 
else — ^has gi'adually crept over the public 
mind, whereby it has been sought to supplant 
the fame of the immortal Wellington. This 
has shown itself in all sorts of mean con- 
trivances — ^in the clumsy Blucher, the clum- 
sier Ankle Jack, or Ilighlow, the skimping 
half-faced sacerdotal Oxford, in that 

miserable substitute for an honelt boot, 
pert Bottine, half cloth, half buttons— neither 
leather nor prtmfiilla — anything but what it 
ought to be: 

1 have painted the bright side of the picture ; 
but the tapestry has, ahis ! its reverse. Boots 
are the ne plus ultra, the Hercules’ Pillars of 
civilisation, and civilisation, I am sorry to 
say is, in this instance, only another word for 
corns. As the old song says, every white 
must have its black, and every sweet its sour. 
And again, Strife comes with manhood as 
Waking with day ; and a most unhappy day it 
is when he, the proudly-booted one, awakes 
to the consciousness of being the victim of 
corns. I am afraid it would be vain to deny 
that corns are a natural consequence of boots. 
The Greeks, who wore sandals, never sufiered 
from corns, for they have left no word in their 
langu^e to express what they mean. The 
Persians do not seem to have been so fortu- 
nate, their vocabulary being full of the most 
expressive terms significant of this calamity. 
Some of these, however, are at variance 
with others, one of the natural consequences of 
a language which allows of one word mean- 
ing several different things. Thus, a corn, in 
Persian may be called either namwar, charm, 
or sakht. The first of these implies some- 
thing more dignified than we are in the habit 
of ascribing to corns, the literal interpreta- 
tion of nftmwar being, having a name, cele- 
brated, renowned. These are epithets which 
might very well apply to a skilful chiro- 
podist ; but although the thing' itself has a 
name, and one only too well known, it is 
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rather unusual to speak .of a mail's corns as 
celebrated or renowned. Something of 'Per- 
sian hyberbole may be supposed in this 
matter to infiuence the speaker. In the 
second' word, charm, we come a little nearer 
to the actual fact, its meaning being leather, a 
skin, a hide. This symbolises well enough 
the external aspect of a com ; but it is in the 
third form, sakht, that we get the full 
significance of the phrase. Could any- 
body but a confiriiied martyr to corns have 
heapfed up^ such a aeries of adjectives as 
these ; Sakht, hard, painful, strong, rigid, 
austere, disturbed, unfoi-tunale, afflicted, 
severe, cruel, stubborn, obstinate, wretched, 
intense, violent, base, worthless — stingy, even, 
and sordid ! As you read this long string 
of vituperatives you immediately picture to 
yourself the state of mind of one who is groan- 
ing out his soul in the agony of corns. At first, 
his expressions are short, quick, incisive, 
and apeak of initiatory sharp twinges. The 
pain increases ; he begins to pity himself, 
and gradually loses his temper. At last 
come the indescribable throes, and then he 
loses all self-command — he foams at the 
mouth, and raves in all the impotence 
of madness. I am not at all astonished 
at the violence of his language, having paid 
the penalty myself of wearing over- tight 
boots. Indeed, I am clearly of opinion that 
jnoro oases of lunacy have arisen from corns 
iLari from any other physical malady. We 
all rejiiomber the story of the old Scotch- 
woman, who, being reminded, on her death- 
bed, that, a iiumbor of mercies had been 
vouchsafed to her during her long cai*eer, 
re[)lifc‘d, “ It's a' very true, but they’ve been 
takken out o’ me in cor-r-rns !” The empha- 
sis which she laid on the last word, no less 
than the general conclusion at which she 
had arrived, sufficiently denoted the absorb- 
ing, over-mastering character of the torture 
she must have endured. 

How many a man has suffered, not in 
pers(m merely, but in reputation, owing to 
corn.*:!. 1 defy anybody, however stoical, ‘‘to 

keep tlie even tenor of his way ” under 
the visitation. Equanimity is not possible 
with corns. , The moroseness of a husband, 
the snapj)i3hness of a friend, the severity of a 
master, the impertinence of a dependant, the 
overweening insolence of an official — say of a 
post-office clerk who only shows his head 
through a trap and answers in monosyllables 
— are all more or less attributable to these 
painful callosities. 

But perhaps the worst feature of this sad 
infliction is the indifference which those who 
are scatheless, manifest towards the afflicted. 
Like toothache, rheumatism, gout, sep.- 
sickness, and many othei of the commoner 
“ills that flesh is heir to,” corns are 
never objects df commiseration. You hobble 
towards the friend whom you accidentally 
meet ; your countenance assumes the moat 
piteous expression ; you are about to tell 


him 2 what dreadful agony you undergo, 
when — ^guetoing at once what is the matter— 
he cuts you short by saying, Ah, corns, I see. 
bad things, why don’t you get rid of ’em ? ’’ 
‘and away he strides, glorying in his immunity 
from the pain you suffer. “ ^^y don’t you 
get rid of ’em ? ” just as if you wouldn’t if 
you could ! “ What a heartless beast that 
fellow is 1 ” you say to yourself ; but he sets 
you thinking. Is it possible to do what he 
so cavalierly suggests ? Haven’t you tried 
rasping, and cutting, and plastering till you 
are positively sick at heart ? Haven’t you 
gone about the house in slippers— dirty old 
'slippers — a shame to be seen * Haven’t you 
patched up your feet in every {>OBsible kind 
of way, buying, for thirteen-pence-halfpenny, 
including the stamp (that very word makes 
you quie), Sadbuek’s Superior Solvent, 
llijggles’s Annihilator, Bullpett’s Infallible 
Destroyer, Campkin’s Certain Cure, and I 
know not how many more invariable reme- 
dies ? Haven’t you, moreover, fed upon Tes- 
timonials till they coloured all your objects 1 
Listen to this plain, unvarnislied tale, and 
then doubt if you can 

Sir, — Few perBons have suffered more through 
cores than my wife. She had eighteen liard odob ou 
the joints of her toes for upwards of twenty years ; 
they had white specks, attended with fiery t'ediicss 
and infiauiination, wliich often extended all over 
her feet and ankles. In one liour your corn- 
plasters relieved the pain, and entirely subdued the 
fiery redness. It gives me great pleasure, sir, to add, 
that in less than three days her corns were totally 
removed. John Smith, Yorkshire, 

Or take this, a case of personal experi- 
ence : — 

It would, perhaps, bo difficult to find one who 
has endured more fiom corns than 1 h:v^o. I had 
cloven soft corns between my toes for thirty-eight 
years, which caused me perpetual torment and indes- 
cribable misery. 1 tried many remedies without any 
real benefit, till the application of your Gliokaiou- 
skoienc, or lioot-and-Braiich Exterminator, effected an 
instantaneous cure. Make any use you please of this 
for the advantage of my suffering fellow-creatures, 
Samukl Hookey, 

47^ A, Little Upper John-street, London. 

If you have been too hard of belief to acc^t 
these Testimonials for facts, I haven’t. To 
such a state of servility have I been reduced 
by corns, that, though nothing ever did me^ 
any good, I grasped at every new announce- 
ment in the same spirit of undiminished con- 
fidence. My credulity, indeed, extended to 
things utterly foreign to the malady by 
whiim I was afflicted. Maria Jolly’s frightful 
account of her fifty years’ indescribable 
agony, from every known disease, which were 
cured by one canister of De -Bowski’s Deli- 
cious Deglutionatory Drops, was received by 
me as pure gospel. The same with Professor 
Howlaway’s Magnum Bonum Boluses, for 
renovating the constitution, which combine 
the elements of granite and starch with other 
simple ingredients. I even pinned my faith, 
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though I nevor tried them, 6n somebod^i^B 
Azoesis Pericranii ; and if 1 had been in 
want of ftiU and luminoila whiskera (which I 
am not), or had i^uix^d aometiiing to check 
the grayneaa (whion I donot); without doubt 
I ahould have gone through a course of Posa* 
bella de Mowl^y’s inimitable Oinopuffaline, 
and have written her a grateful letter, like 
Major Slasher of the Hundi'edth Hussars, 
who tells her, and all the world, that he has 
now got a splendid pair — a fact of the deepest 
interest to wl who dwell in country quarters. 

To return, however, to my corns. Nothing, 
as I have said, was of the slightest service. 1 
had gone through my twenty, thirty, forty — 
no matter how many — years of fearful torture, 
when, floundering, one morning, in that ocean 
of advertisements which spread over the vast 
expanse of the Times's Supplement, 1 hap- 
pened to light on the unobtruding intimation 
. put forth by Professor Leichdomschlager, to 
the effect that by his system the most inve- 
terate corns are instantaneously and effectually 
ei*adicated without cutting or the slightest 
pain ; and that if anybody doubts his asser- 
tion, they have only to apj>eal to all the 
crowned heads in Europe, who will certify 
the fact with their own royal and imperial 
signs-manual. 

My fli'st impulse, of course, was to exclaim, 
Eureka ! (that word has rendered the public 
immense service since it first appeared in 
Childe Harold) ; my next, to send for a cab, 
and drive down to Professor Leichdorn- 
Bchlager's. It was a grand-looking house,' 
perched, as it were, on an eminence of several 
high steps ; and, had 1 seen it in Germany, 
I must intuitively have called it Schloss- 
Bunionberg. There was an enormous orifice 
in the middle of the door, for the receipt of 
the countless letters which the crowned heads 
were always sending ; an imposing brass 
plate, which bore the professor’s style and 
titles; a ponderous knocter for the powdered 
footmen of the nobility ; a bell for visitors, 
an<l another fpr the oi polloi, — the chiropodal 
and gastronomic departments being by this 
means carefully separated. As my business 
was up-stairs, 1 pulled the visitors’ bell ; and 
the wire had scarcely ceased to vibrate before 
the door was thrown open by an individual 
arrayed in one of the most gorgeous* liveries I 
ever had the good fortune to behold. There 
was a great deal of white and a great deal of 
scarlet applied, as it seemed to ipe— but my 
eyes might have been dazzled — in wrong 
places. Tliere were a great number of tags, 
and points^ and buttons, and an overlaying of 
parti-coloured wQi*sted lace, after a flishion 
which, in the indignation of his heart, a demo- 
cratic F^'cnch friend of mine used to call 
*^barbouill6 k la maitre d’hotel,” in other 
words, bedaubed with parsley and butter. 
To n^y inquiry if Professor Leichdomschlager 
were disengaged, the hero of this splendid 
livery replied by asking my name. Now, as 
1 am not one of the crowned heads of Europe, 


and did i^ot imagine that the mere dissyllable 
— we will say Thompson — would create any 
Very extraordinary impression, I said, as I 
have said on numerous other occasions, that 
my name was of no consequence. It foUowed, 
therefore, that the brass band at the top of 
the staircase, which my Imagination supposed 
to there, as a corollary to the superb 
footman, did not strike up an appropriate 
tune, and I was marshalled up stairs without 
any ovation. 

He of the tags and lace conducted me into 
an apartment on the first floor — back — and 
withdrew, with the intimation that he would 
let me know when the * professor was at 
leisure. I was allowed plenty of time to 
examine the room into which I had been 
shown. It was of the kind which I may 
term gloomily grand, the gloom being caused 
by the high dead wall of a narrow court-yard^ 
partially obacui^ed by claret-coloured ciirtaihs^ 
and the grandeur arising from a great num- 
ber of gilt picture-frames, inclosing subjects 
which, although invisible, were, I take it for 
granted, Bernbrandts of the brownest water. 
Of course, such an apartment could not be 
without its apiiropriate furniture of massive 
sideboard, &c., dining-table, and a regular 
regiment of heavy chairs. I rather guessed 
at the sideboard, but about the table and 
chairs there could be no mistake, for I ran 
against the first, and stumbled over 
others, convincing myself anew, if I ever 
entertained any doubt on the subject, that I 
certainly was troubled with corns. 

We are told by men of science that the 
human eye possesses the faculty of adapting 
itself to every modification of light, which 
may account for the reason why Mr. Spigot, 
your butler, visits the wine-cellar (privately) 
without a candle. Owing to this circum- 
stance, after having succeeded in finding a 
seat, 1 began by degrees to accustom myself 
to the chiar'oscuro in which eveiything was 
enveloped, and even to'^moke out sometliing 
of surrounding objects. • 1 was then able to 
discern that the table was plentifully strewn 
with newspapers and periodicals ; but 1 must 
confess I think it would require a long ap- 
preutioeship to darkness to enable any one to 
profit by these publications. As far as any 
immediate enjoyment was to be derived from 
their perusal, they might as well have been 
dummies, or — what amounts to the same 
thing— copies of certain loumals (I need not 
mention names) which mithflilly record the 
news of last week. But whether their intelli- 
gence wei'e fresh or stale, made little difference, 
since, before I succeeded in deciphering one 
word — though the interval was ny no means 
brief — the splendid footman reappeared, to 
inform me that the professor was now disen- 
gaged. I am rather inclined ^to believe that 
he had been disengaged all lalong, and that 
my detention in the dark dining-room was 
only a coup de theatre, for the purpose of 
heightening the subsequent effect. At all 


oventB, such was the result ; for on entering 
the professor’s saloon, I was literally dakzled 
with the blaze of magnificence which suddenly 
burst upon me. If Bern brand t reigned in 
murky dignity in the dining-room, here 
Bubens, or some extremely florid artist who 
did duty for him, opvered the walls in a style 
that was truly regal. There was one well- 
filled canvas — it faced me on entering thei 
saloon— which, at the first glance, I unhesi- 1 
tatingly ascril>ed to the great Fleming, on ; 
account of the many solid, yet undressed, | 
beauties it developed ; but I had occasion to i 
alter this opinion when I became better 
acquainted with the professor’s features, and 
detected so strong a resemblance to him- 
self in the half-dozen rolling chenibs that 
Miere, with difficulty, sustaining a very stout 
Madonna in her ascent to the lealms of bliss. 
But, indeed, it needed no physiognomical skill 
on my part to make the discovery, for Herr 
Leiclidomschlager himself informed me, when, 
he saw iny eyes fixed upon the picture, that 
the subject was the Apotheosis of the Profes- 
aorian, Ids wife, though the event was, at the 
least, forestalled, since he added, on seeing me 
look grave, that she and her children were 
all alive and well (it would not have been 
out of keeping with the pictiu'e if he had said* 
kicking), at that moment, at Leipsic. 

But besides Bubens, or his substitute, there 
\\isjnore first rate talent from Wardle Street. 
C?uyp with cattle, Berghem with* beeches, 
JTobbema as green as grass, Breughal as 
bright as flame, and in every single instance 
the frames of these pictures were worth,'! 
should say, five pounds a-piece. Think of 
the enonnous value, then, of the entire col- 
lection ! It is well for us that we have 
a National Gallery ; but when we want 
another I recommend an early applica- 
tion to Professor Leichdornschliiger. The 
wealth of this apartment, however, did not 
consist in ^ pictures only. There were full- 
length looking-glasses which were quite as 
costly ; or-molu clooks of the present time, 
that completely took the shine out of those 
of the Louis Quinze period ; artificial flowers 
under glass cases, orange lilies, dahlias, and 
the like, which left nature very far behind ; 
sofas and faiiteuils of crimson velvet, consoles, 
gueridons, porcelain — everything, in short, 
that could attest the lucrative nature of the 
professor’s calling ; and in the middle of the 
room was a circular table, covered with what 
seemed to be the tabard of Garter-king-at- 
arms, on which reposed, beside a burnished 
inkstand, a thick folio superbly bound in 
purple velvet and garnished with clasps and 
corners like one of the Guinea Bibles that 
one sees the portraits of in omnibuses. 

I have called myself Thompson, and, such 
being my name, any one may readily imagine 
the state of mind I must have been in when 
this real blaze of triumph — as they say in the 
playbills — flashed upon my astonished visioi;. 
It was so overwhelming that, in the first 


instance, it quite eclipsed the distinguiehe*! 
professor-^a little, tight-made man, ami, phy- 
sically gpeaking, easily eclipsed. He it was 
Vho, to a, certain extent, recalled me to my- 
self, though pay eye still travelled yound the 
saloon, and my thoughts still wandered. 

“ What,” he said, “ was he to have the 
pleasure of knowing about my business 1 ” ' 

It may appear very ridipulous, but, as my 
desire is to state facts, I mpst accept the 
ridicule that attaches to my conduct ; 1 could 
not tell him what I wanted — ^not, at least, in 
direct terms. Before me was the mighty 
book, half filled, I could perceive, with the 
imperial, royal, noble, and episcopal auto- 
graphs of individuals whose incomes— to say 
nothing of their personal ' dignity — ranged 
(like silks and shawls in shop- windows) from 
ten thousand a-year upwards. Every object 
in the room was, no doubt, a testimoni<al 
from some long-suffering ambassador, some 
heretofore-hobbling marquis, some tender- 
toed prelate. And in the midst of this army 
of illustrious martyrs I, Thompson, had veii- 
tuml to intrude / 1 who, work as hard as 
I will, can’t make a guinea a-day, and yet 
am charged with double income-tax. It 
had never stinick me till that moment how 
mticli 1 might be called upon to pay for 
I the relief I sought. It was necessary, how- 
ever, that I should reply to the professor’s 
question. 

“ I wished to know,” I returned, with , con- 
siderable hesitation, and a strong sense of 
i shame, ** what — that is to say — how — at 
least — what — are your terms for — for — 
looking at iny — that is to say — extracting 
corns I” 

The professor gave a quick glance at my 
feet, and answered as quickly : 

“ I cannot tell till I see dem ; till I know 
how many dere was. You must show me dem, 
dat 1 examine deir badness. It is not pos- 
sible to conceive in boots.” 

“ If,” saiil I to myself, “ I once take off my 
boots, I am done — I shall be operated upon, 
in spite of myself, and then copies the 
reckoning ! ” 

The professor appeared to divine my 
thoughts. / 

“Mein Qott!” exclaimed the little pro- 
fessor, in a pet, “ can I see drough dick 
kdder ? If your corns was on de outside of 
your boots, perhaps I might tell! It is 
oddervise uiirnfiglich — unpossible ! Komon, 
komon,” he continued, soothingly, “let me 
see,” and he rubbed his hands with a sort of 
(as it seemed to me) inhuman glee, “ let me 
see how . many corns you has ; sit down 
in dis arm-chair, it will be only an affair of a 
moment ! ” 

The professor little knew what words he 
made use of. They were the very same 
which a dentist addressed mo witli, many 
years ago, when I was troubled, like lago, 
with “ a raging tooth.” He only promised to 
look, but the forceps were on the fang before 
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« my mouth was well opem , X took, therefore, tk 
sudden resolution. ^ ^ 

“ X cannot,” said I, ?iB#rd the time tcnlay, 
besides, the truth is, I oidy , called to inquire, 
and I haven’t, in faoh-^any money ! ” 

• *‘Aha!” returned the . professor, with a 

low leonine growl^ ** in dat case, I was not 
desire the pleasure to see you no more. I 
Will save myself some trouble, and you, vill 
keep your corns !” 

Professor L^chdornschlager was a true 
prophet— I have .them still. 


EMEAEKATION, 

We are all embarking here — everybody — 
some into the Baltic fleet, but most of us to 
the Ionian Islands, Smyrna, ’ Scutari, and the 
East ; detachments of tne line, troops of horse 
artillery, entire militia regiments, myriads of 
seamen are embarking daily. If you take 
train by either of our two great lines from 
town, and travel second class, you will know 
something of us and our embarkations : flies 
of marines, militia, and regulars, with parti- 
coloured ribbons in their caps, and parti- 
coloured bundles in their hands, with budding 
moustachios, cropped hair, and cutty pipes, 
will be your comrades; whole ships’ com- 
panies of sailors, with hats miraculously 
balanced on their left ears, with bundles and 
pipes also, with profusion of ringlets, and 
tattoed like Otaheitans, will be your mates. 
These last are under the charge of two or 
three experienced seamen in authority, who 
must have magic powers ; our blue jacketed 
friends are locked in on both sides, unlike the 
rest of us, and are only dissuaded by extreme 
entreaty and quids from getting out of the 
windows. On arrival at a station everybody 
else is well packed off before our tars are let 
loose ; they rush with terrible accord upon 
the busses, board them irresistibly, and take 
perilous post upon their roofs; nobody in- 
side, and forty outside, make an omnibus to 
roll, so that it is almost as good as ou board 
ship — moreover, only let the horses be got 
into a gallop as they cross the drawbridge, 
and it will be perfection. 

Our cargo is taken to the dockyard and 
oes into a receiving ship, thence to be 
rafted into the Baltic fleet. Our streets 
are now almost impassable— -blocked up by 
the outfitters, who turn all their heavier 
goods out on the pavement — Barricades of 
iron bedsteads with arrangements for mus- 
quito curtains, hot water apparatus machine 
to destroyrbugs, in a case that makes it allj 
look like a little cottage piano ; something | 
labelled Indispensable, which seems to con- 
tain the concentrated effects of a cook, black- 
smith, carpenter, tent maker, and of an Ita- 
lian warehouseman, meets us, in particular, 
at every turn. The Cotopaxi may, indeed, 
convey such articles, but in a forced march 
on pi6k-a-back, I fancy they would be cum- 
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hffous. ^6 jipreat art of conatruction appears 
to bo in inaknig everything appear something 
also than it is— a perfectly flat piece of iron- 
work, evidently and outwardly a gridiron, is 
shown to be^ in reality, a chair, a rest, a ham- 
mock, and a reading-desk, enhanced by adula- 
tion from the vender at every stage of trans- 
formation, reminding us of the proprietors of 
Protean fans at Goodwood and Ascot. Our 
oung friend Calm, of the Boyal liampshire, 
as been let in for several ships’ full of these 
things — “without which no officer should 
embark on foreign service.” He has a certain 
cast-iron umbrella which forms a sword and 
a toasting-fork, a flshing-rod and a mini^ 
rifle, weighs little more th^ thirteen hundred- 
weight, said to be very useful in the Crimea, 
which Calm is not going to at all. Enormous 
heaps of these things lie on the dockyard 
jetties beside their destined vessels, or are 
pitched about in obscure holds in a way not 
reckoned upon by their manufacturers. The 
Cotopaxi, we see, has had positively too much I 
of them, and will have no more, and the I 
seven hundred and fifty surplus arks remain i 
immoveable on the wharf until this clay. ! 
She took some three hundred horses on hoard | 
yesterday, beside a whole ai*my of human | 
beings. These first were brought to the jetty ! 
in moat excellent condition, and led u]) tlio ' 
ship’s side along a sawdust plane, after the 
manner of the circus. None were sluug^ ! 
boai’d by the ancient process of great birncKs , 
under their bellies, with the head and feet of 
the unhappy quadruped dangling down be- 
twixt heaven and earth, like that most noble 
order of the Golden Fleece, but each had bis 
comfortable pew allotted to him on the main 
deck, well padded and covered in on all sides, 
with his head inwards and his tail to the 
sea. As he walked up through tliat long 
double line, it almost seemed that they were 
the spectators and we the spectatees — an 
opera-glass and a white neckerchief would 
have inverted them into occupants of opera i 
stalls, now yawning with ennui, now an- 
noying us with observations to his next 
neighbour. i 

Nevertheless, it was necessary to convey I 
some of their high mightinesses between decks | 
after all ; a square box opening at two ends, | 
well padded, and without a lid, swung by i 
strong ropes from a pulley, was placed on 
deck ; and into this machine, either backwards | 
or for wards, as they least obj ected, th e ani mals | 
were enticed. They disliked this process 
much, and, when once shut in, cast the most 
piteous glances over the assembled company, 
nay, even in some instances, as they were | 
heaved aloft, screamed with terror ; yet, for j 
the most part, it was remarkable what con- ; 
fldence and perfect trust each seemed to have 
in his owner who never lost hold of the bridle, 
and ^ided the unhappy swinging carcase 
safe down the narrow hatchway. 

The Ttoyal Hampshire are off at last : they 
are gone to 
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ChitfJiM Dicken*,] ^ 

T^e land where the cyprees and myrtle * 

Are emblems of deeds that axe done m its clime ; 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle. 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime. 

But I hope the Bojal Bampshire will resist 
both those sentimeuts — they have been used, 
at mess, to the love of the turtle already. 
No ; the R. R. R.— the first regiment that 
volunteered in England for foreign service — 
will never misconduct itself. 

Putting aside the hideous disasters that 
necessitated that act of patriotism — forgetting 
all negligences, recklessnesses, idiotcies that 
have deprived us of fifty thousand disciplined 
fighting men, and called forth from their 
I peaceful lives the labourer and the artisan, 
j the departure of these voluntary exiles was a 
j Pfoud sight and full of pleasant promise. 
They are not, indeed, bound for that vast 
burial-ground before Sebastopol ; they are not 
about to be dependent for their existence 
upon iiouchalaiit loixis in office, all too-placid 
generalissimos, devil-may-care gentlemen of 
the staff, acting-deputy-assistant-commissary- 
generals, red tape interest and routine ; but 
they are men leaving their country two 
thousand miles behind them who never con- 
templated crossing the confines of tlieir 
county — men embracing the profession of 
arms, who only intended to have passed six 
weeks’ lioliday in playing at soldiers, and 
jg'y'ijg up j)ursuits at least equally lucrative 
and far more congenial ; mostly, too, and 
with the ex^.eptlon of here and there an old 
Peninsular or Punjaub serjeant, a regiment 
of very young men (for the fiower of the corps 
volunteered long since from the Royal Ramp- 
I shiie into the line), with syren attractions of 
I tlieir swcetheaits, and allectionate solicitude 
I of their motliers to bind them to their native 
I shores. 'With the officers — particularly in 
I tlie case of the married officers — it seems a 
I yet more creditable thing. Leaving country 
houses in the early spring time, to be let 
' or unlet as it may be, and to succumb before 
' alien lodging-house keepers for an unknown 
1 period ; taking ladies and little children out 
! of drawing-rooms and nurseries to be tossed 
|l for five weeks in a government transport 
i| across the Lay of Biscay and through Gib- 
'i raltar Gut. 

I We confess, then, to feeling grateful to 
the R. R. R., and interested much in their 
I embarkation. Let us .accompany them down 
the High Street ; let us be borne up by 
every description of True Briton that runs 
by their side down to the dockyard gate ; for 
here the mass of their fellow-countrymen is 
constrained to bid them adieu, — an impor- 
tant, but apocryjihal, business with the 
ort-admiral (for it is just as well to tell a 
ig one while we are about it) alone ensures 
us admittance Jhrough the enchanted door. 
Casting a glance upon the unimaginative 
rabble without — such a glance as the boy 
behind the carriage throws on those toiling 
after the revolving wheels ; such a glance 


as a late under -secretary thought to have 
cast upon his former colleagues, but for 
some cry of whip behind — we proceed to, 
the dockyard jetty, where the transport 
Obstinate lies moored. There the Royal 
Rampshire iStand at ease for hours until, 
company by company, they are gradually 
absorbed iiito the big ship. Each man carries 
a tin mug— genersdly suspended from his 
bayonet — a pannikin and a havresack. With- 
out disorder, without hurry, almost keeping 
time with the beautiful march that the band 
is playing, each finds his marrow sleeping 
place, puts by his arms and , slender bagg,age, 
and gives liis name (which is a number) to 
the ship’s messman. 

Siaiidiiig uj)ou the poop amidst the crowd 
of oliicers, let us survey the leave-takings 
— some jovial, some pathetic — from the 
Good-bye, old girl! eulianced by a slap on 
the back, to the almost inarticulate God- 
bless you ! In that little array of flys and 
private carringes are some poor left-behind 
ladies, tearful and hysterical, and a crowd 
of soldiers’ wives, who have no equipages, 
but who are to the full as ill and sor- 
rowful ; also, it must be confessed, hero and 
there are some young females, more in 
a state of beer than anything else, and 
maudlin rather than melancholy, whose part- 
ings .are not heart-rending. On board the 
old transport Obstinate such bravo officers* 
wives who accompany the regiment sit 
disconsolate on their boxes (which will not 
enter their cabin doors), or on their cote 
witliinside, wondering whether they ever saw 
so small a room, or such an apology for a 
window as that dusky bull’s-eye. The beds 
in the Obstimite are laid athwart instead of 
along, so that the ship being *‘a roller,” the 
sleepers H) will lie head downwards with 
every lurcli — but they are yet in blissful 
ignorance of this. Forbear, therefore, to 
divulge this little circumstance to the mother 
with her three fair children for whose 
comfort she is providing regardless of her ' 
own ; forbear to warn the major’s valet de 
chambre, Avho has curled hair and a scent 
bottle, and thinks he shall rather enjoy tho 
voyage ! 

The crew are mustered aft to hear their 
orders read ; the soldiers, with white smocks 
(sea dress, worn over their regimentals), are 
swarming on the forecastle; the word is 
given to cast loose — let us, at least, get out of 
H.M.S. the CN:)8tinate while there is yet time — 
the steam-tug forges a-head, and drags her 
slowly forward — three grand hurrahs are 
given from every throat, and the band strikes 
up their favourite Cheer, boys, cheer ! and 
the excitement grows tremendous. Along 
the loaded wharves, and past grinning bat- 
teries, and close in-shore by the crowded 
beach, the mighty ship goes on ; with her 
sails set and her colours flying, she threads 
that great armada in the offing — the ships 
that are our title-deeds to the empire of tho 
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fieas^she ihd beautiful idaud in the 
diatanoe, aba laaaens in the dun horizon, and 
the Boyal J^Uunpshire is gope. 

AN OLD FICTURIS OF JUSTICE. 

I wiLX tell in as few words as poasible 
the historjr of a Frehoh criminal prooeaa in 
the year pne thousand six hundred and 
ninety. A detailed account of it is included 
by M. Oscar Honor6 in an interesting book, 
entitled Bketebes of Private Life in the Old 
Timea 

III one of the ancient streets of Paris, near 
the Bprbohne, there stood, until lately, a 
house of four ^ries, built in the fir^t years of 
the reign of flouis Quatorze. Huge gates 
studded with iron led into the coaclidionse, 
they were locked by a heavy key wliich, 
when the . house was occupied as a mansion, 
used to be entrusted to the coachman, and as 
an appanage of his domestic estate hung on a 
large hook in the kitchen. From the kitchen, 
stabling, and other offices on the basement 
story, a great staircase led up to the business- 
hall, the reqeption-aaloon, aiul the card-room. 
In the business-hall was a massive chest 
which contained the family plate, and a close 
alcove built over the street which could be 
/ used as the sleeping apartment of a servant. 
The great staircase continued its way to the 
floor above, and there — since a brief descrip- 
tion of the house is essential to a proper com- 
prehension of the narrative — it is to be un- 
derstood that there was a spacious ante- 
chamber leading to the bedroom of the master 
or mistress, which was the only other room 
upon that floor, and that the w^indows of these 
apartments opened on the court. In the bed- 
room there were two doors opening upon a 
small private staircase, one door being in tlie 
alcove of the bed, and the other in a dressing 
closet, which' was the place in which the 
strong-box— the cash-box of a period when 
men had to keep much money in a bulk upon 
' their premises — was kept. The floor above 
was ‘ similar as to the arrangement of its 
On a floor above that were the 
sleefnng apartments of the servants, and at 
' the top of all was an enormous loft. 

In the year sixteen hundred and eighty- 
ninq this house was inhabited by Madame 
Mazel, a wealthy card-playing widow, frivo- 
lous, luxurious, and full of little and great 
enmities. She bad three sons, named Savori- 
ni^res-Il6n6, a counsellor to the -parliament ; 
Georges, treasurer of France in the generality 
of Faris ; Michel, major of the regiment 
of Piedmont. 

The wife of her eldest son K6n6 was pur- 
sued by ‘Madame Mazel with an Jraplacable 
hatred. Thirteen or fourteen years before 
the date of the events hero to be detailed, 
Madame de Savonnidres, had 
in the public stree^ by an 
" Mtor of which the king had been beguiled, and 
*IS^ied off to a provincial convent, which had 


eontiiiued that time to be her prison. 
She had madd several efforts to escape, once 
or twice even vdth a temporary success. It 
afterwards became known that three montlis 
before the event on which this narrative turns, 
Madame de Savonnidres had effected one of 
her escapes, and was concealed in Paris at a 
house m the Eue du Oolombier, where she 
was, heard by some one to declare that, in 
three months more, she would be free to go 
back to her husband, 

Madame MazePs household consisted of 
two young footmen who were brothers, of two 
chambermaids who were sisters, of an elderly 
female cook, a coachman, a sort of major- 
domo named Le Bnin, ana of a parasitic 
priest, the Abb6 Poulard, who, after spending 
twenty years among the Jacobins, had been 
transferred to the order of Cluny, but had 
transferred himself, by preference, to the 
luxuries of the rich widow’s household. He 
ate the daintiest fare at madame’s table, and 
occupied in the guest’s bed-ehaniber a huge 
.soft bed, wdiere lie slept, under hangings uf 
blue velvet and cl jerry-coloured satin. Eccle- 
siastical proceedings of various kinds had 
been instituted against him, but he con- 
trived to bear them patiently, and in spite of 
all that the church or the world might say or 
do, held to his post as madame’s almoner 
and favourite. 

The Abbe Poulard was maintained iiwhi# 
place, not only by the favour of Madame M nzel. 
Through a sister of his, who was the fasci- 
nating widow of a counsellor, he secured for 
himself the brotherly regard of M. Georges 
<le Savoonicres, second son of his patroness. 
Ilen6tlie elder son was not unwilling that his 
brother sliould be mated to the widow of an 
old associate, and the third son was absent 
upon military service. By help tliereforc of 
this lady — l8m6nio Chapelain — who re- 
ceived from Georges de Savunniures rich pre- 
sents of dresses brocaded in gold and silver, 
costly headgear, silk stockings and embroi- 
dered shoes, the Abb^ Poulard was upon 
good terms with all the family. Madame 
Mazel, however, whs in no such happy case. 
Whatever tenderness she may have herself 
felt for the Abb6, it js certain that she set 
her face most obstinately against tlie idea that 
her son Georges should pay court seriously to 
the Abbe’s sister. A marriage, much desired 
by Madame Chapelain was, therefore, to be 
regarded as impossible during the lifetiine ot 
' Madame Mazel. 

I have said that the male servants in 
madame’s employment were two footmen, a 
coachman, and the steward or major-domo 
Jacques Le Brun. There had been another 
footman, named Berry, who had been dis- 
missed under strong suspicion of having 
robbed his mistress of one thousand five hun- 
dred livres. Le Brun had seiwed the house 
during twenty-nine years as a confiden- 
tial servant, and was known to be so strict 
in his iidelity, that he refused to accept the 
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usual commissions paid by upholsterers and 
others, for the orders given by him on behalf 
of his employers^ The old man had a wife 
— Mag<]e[eiiie Pisierelle, and two daughters, 
who were engaged as hair-dressers at the 
palace ; there were also two younger children, 
and the whole of Le Bruu’s family dwelt toge- 
ther in a lodging of its own, to which the 
» father went, from time to time, as he was able. 
Sdmetimes he slept at his own lodging, and 
sometimes under the roof of Madame Mazely 
at the hotel Bavonui^rea. 

On the twenty-seventh of November, six- 
teen hundred and eighty-nine, that day being 
the first Sunday in Advent, Le Bruu’s 
daughters visited Madame Mazel after her 
dinner, were received by her and bidden to 
ceme at a more convenient hour. She was 
then going to reside in the Hue llautefeuilie. 
Thither, according to usage, she was accom- 
panied by Master Jacques, he carrying her 
foot-warmer and book of devotions, she tak- 
ing lijs firm. At the door of the church he 
1 quitted her to attend vespers elsewhere on his 
I own account. After finishing his spiritual 
exercises M. Le Bruu sought exercise for his 
liody in a game of bowls. That over, he met 
I with a crony named Jjague, who had married 
fine of Madame Mazel’s cooks. The friends 
purchased together the materials necessary 
, for a social supper; and while supper was pre- 
p.'irij^g the old major-domo trottca olT on sun- 
dry errands, first to see that all was right at 
' the hotel de Sa voiinicres, then to take a peep 
at his own family, and thm to go with the 
I carnage, coachman, and two footmen to take 
up his mistress, at eight o’clock, at the house 
ol alernale friend. All these duties properly 
I jierformed, he rejoined his Irieud Lague and 
went to supper. 

I Ills sujiper was long, and Madame Mazel 
was being undressed by lier two maids when 
Le Briiii tapped at the small door in the 
alcove of the bed-room to obtain his orders 
for the next day (Monday) when she was to 
hold a grand reception. 

“ Tliis is a liuo time of night. Monsieur Le 
I liruu, for such a question ! ” 

' The old man went round to the main 
' staircfise, entered his mistress’s room from the 
, antechamber, and received his onlers. Then 
he came out again followed by the maids, who 
I closed the door and put the key, as usual, on 
ail adjacent chair. Madame pushed her bolt 
inside, and all was safe. The three servants 
chattered for a short time in whispers, 
madam e a good-will to Le Bran’s daughters 
being the theme of their gossiii ; and they 
then parted, the maids mounting the staircase 
to tiieir rooms, the old man descended to the 
kitchen. There — as he stated afterwards — he 
seated himself by the fire for a last warming 
of his feet before he w^ent to bed, and while 
so seated fell asleep. It was long past midnight 
when he awoke, and startled at the lateness 
of tile hour, hurried to lock tlie coach-house 
door, which had been all the while left open. 


Having fastened it he took the key up to his 
bed in tho alcove* attached to the business* 
hall. 

On the succeeding morning his first duty 
was to go to market. On hU way he met a 
bookseller, with whom he talked in liis usual 
mood about the weather, and on his return he j 
entered the house jesting with three acquain* ! 
tances, one of whom had put on his cloak and 
was receiving for that reason sundry thumps 
upon the back from the old man, who said 
that he was entitled to bent his own clothes.' 
The friends gone, Le Brun attended to some 
business in tlie kitchen, and gave wood to the 
footman, whose duty it was to light the fire in 
madauie’s chamber. But madapie was at 
at that hour not awake, SAthough it was 
already seven in the morning. 

In the meantime Le Brun visited his wife, 
and left with her a few pieces of gold, his 
latest savings. When he returnea to the 
hotel Savoiiii lores he called, as he was enter- 
ing, to a footman who stood at the window of 
the second story, and learnt from him that 
his mistress had not risen. The domestics 
were alarmed. Much noise had been made 
in depositing the wood at her door, without 
effect. Endeavours were made to arouse her, 
still without elfect. “ Then,” said Le Brun, 

something bad must have happened. 1 am 
distressed that the coach-house door should 
have been left open so late last night.” 

Madume’s son, the Counsellor de Savouni<5res, 
was biimmoned. By his authority a locksmith 
was fetched. The room was opened, and 
I Le Biuu — who was the first to enter — ran to 
the bed, crying, meanwhile, to his mistress, — 1 

lilted the coverlid, and exclaimed, “ Ah, slio | 

I is murdered ! ” Directly afterwards he went , 
to the dressing-closet, opened the shutter, and | 
saw tliat the strong box was intact. “ Slio is ! 
not robbed ! ” he cried. “ What Joes this 
mean ? ” ^ 

Surgical and legal help was sent for. The | 
condition of things found in the room was 
carefully noted in a pi oc^s- verbal. On the ' 
bed was a i ragmen t of a lace cravat, and a j 
table napkin, belonging to the house, rolled 
into the form of a cap, like the caps used by | 
tcnni.s-players. The body of madame WetS 
already cold, and pierced by fifty knife 
wounds. 

The assassin had tied the bell-pulls above 
reach, and knotted them among the curtains 
of the bed, so that if even they had been 
grasj^ed they would only have moved the 
drapery. There were no traces of disoider 
ill the bedroom or the antechamber ; no door 
had been forced. The key of the plate-chest,, 
in the business-hall) w^as, as usual, under 
mailame’s pillow. Card money was kept in 
that chest ; and on opening it there were 
found nearly two hundred and seventy-eight 
livres in gold. It contained also the key of 
the strong box, in madame’s dressing-closet. , 
In the strong box there were found four bag«, 
containing one thousand livres a-piece, and 
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eome othef bag|9 of emiJhifiklito, among whioh obasrved tbal if tbe aasasBin had entered by 
one was addreseed "To Monsieur the Abb6 either of ^ aeeret doom^ Ipa could not have 
Foulard/’ The box ooutained also a large passed out %ihem|b6cau€(e they 
purse that was entirely Smpty, and an eson- from withlm Nothing, however, hissed 
toire in red moroooo^ gUt, upon which lay a him from passing out by the door Mwng 

' halflouis, and within wnich, under a false into the Onteohamber; and it was proved 
bottom, Madame Hazel kept fifteen thousand that the mere jar^ caused by his closuij; it 
livres worth of leWels. Finally, in the pockets after him, might be enough to push the inner 
of the dress madame had last worn, there bolt a little forward* 

were found eighteen pistoles in gold. On the fourteenth of January, sixteen hun- 

Every act and word of his that we have ired and ninety, the Counsellor M. B6n4 de 
detailed was at once held to point suspicion Savonnidres petitioned the criminaUieuten- 
to lie Brutu At least, thought the criminal- ant, in the name of his brother and himself, 
lieutenant, who occupied the place of our for a declaration, “ that Le Bnm was attainted 
detective, — he may be a party to the murder, and convicted of having killed and massacred 
if not .the actual perpetrator of the crime, the lady Mazel, his mistress, and of having 
The leaving of the coach-house door open, robbed from her the gold contained in the 
during a midnight sleep, was an especially purse found empty at the bottom of the 
suggestive circumstance. Le Brun and his strong-box, with the exception of the half- 
wife were both arrested, and confined in louis found upon the escritoir.” 
separate cells. Barbier d’Aucourt, a celebrated advocate, 

It is unnecessary to say that all moral pro- was charged with Le Brun’s defence. He 
bability was against the notion that Le Bnin, urged the many points which tended to direct 
for twenty-nine years honoured as a pattern suspicion against others. The cook, not long 
steward, should have been the author of the before the murder, bad moved her bed to a 
crime. He drew profit from the life of his room on the ground-floor, from which ifc wns 
mistress. Madame Chapelain had reason possible for her to admit whom she would 
enough to wish her dead ; still more reason into the house. The footmen were youths, 
had Madame B6n6 de Savonnidres; and then not likely to strike home; and the victim was 
there was the Abb6 Poulard, a priest of bad found slain by fifty thrusts upon neck, face, 
character, who had a house-key to himself, arms, and breast, not one of them moi’tnl. 
and whose bed-room communicated by the Then there was the Abb6 Poulard, a mouk.of 
private stair with the alcove in the chamber bad repute, more open than any other person 
of madame. Of him no questions were asked, to suspicion. B’Ancourt urged such points, 
though ten hours were occupied in question- and, of course, displayed with all his skill the 
ing the servants of the house. The Abb6 weakness of the case against Le Brun. The 
Poulard went about the town, affirming advocate was, moreover, possessed by an idea 
Le Brun’s guilt, and adding fabulous particu- of his own, namely, that the discharged foot- 
lars as to the manner of it. He had admitted man, Berry, could throw liglit upon the ease 

I to his mistress the discharged footman. Berry ; if he were once confronted with the prisoner. 

I and Berry had demanded of madame that she He insisted that this man should bo sought 
should reedgnise him as her son. Upon that and arrested ; but his place of abode being 
she seized him by the throat in a frenzy of unknown, he was not found, 
rage, and Berry used the poinard in self- On Wednesday, the twenty-second of Fe- 
defence. The story found believers, who had bruai'y, a decision on the case was arrived at, 
not wit to put to themselves or their informant by a court of two-and-tweiity juJges. Two 
the most obvious question — How had Mon- only confirmed the accusation, four desired 
sieur the Abb6 come by so much information ? time for further information, and the other 
Additional evidence, capable of use against sixteen formed the piajoiity, by whom it was 
the offender, had come into the hands of decreed that Jacques Le Brun should be put 
justice. The remains of a pocket-knife had to the provisory question ordinary and extra- 
been found in the ashes, on the hearth of ordinary. In obedience to this order, M. 
madame’s bed-chamber. A rope-ladder had Jean le Nain, an honest magistrate, accorapa- 
been found, also ; and a shirt, stained witli nied by M. Fraguier, a counsellor, superin- 
blood, and bearing the marks of bloody tended the application of the toituretothe 
fingers, had been tsdeen from under a bundle poor old steward. Le Brun bore the ordeal 
of straw in the loft. A few hairs, lorn Irom like a brave man and a Christian, sought no 
the head of tlie murderer were drawn from temporary relief by self-accusation, and not 
the grasp i)f tho dead body. Barbers pro- only maintained his own innocence, hut would 
nonneed these to be too few to enable them allow no word to be wrung from him that 
to assert whether or not they had been torn tended to shift suspicion upon the family of 
from the headT of Jacques Le Bran. The his mistress, or to reflect in any degree upon 
napkin rolled into a cap, which lay upon the her reputation. He was acquainted with 
bed, was too small for Le Brun ; and I should intrigues and quarrels, that, it known, would 
say that the old man’s hands were examined, have strengthened the case as against other 
and found to be fi'ee from all trace of their persons ; but he knew what was due to the 
having been imbrued in blood. It was honour of his calling as a faithful major- 
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domo. He carried ncruple so far, that, 
wheu he was interro^ted on the subject of 
any communication &at there might be be- 
tween the apartmenttf occupied by the Abb5 
Foulard and that^ of M^ame Mazel, he 
replied only that this question had nothing to 
do with the suit against him. Brave old man ! 

Very different was the behaviour of the 
parasite who had already blackened the cha- 
racter of bis patroness, and was, in the next 
place, pursuing the old steward to his death, 
with a remorseless violence. 

Le Brun was condemned to die ; and it was 
adjudged that his estate should pay ten thou- 
sand livres as damages to the heirs of Madame 
Maze), as well as the usual amends of a hun- 
dred livres to the church, for the estahlLsh- 
* ment of prayers for the soul of the deceased. 
It was at the same time privately stated that 
the judges arrived at this decision, not with a 
view to its being finally carried out, but for 
the purpose of terrifying the accused, by a 
new form of torture, into a full statement of 
I what he knew. Most of them believed Le 
I Brun himself to bo not guilty ; and as they 
all knew that their sentence could be — and 
I no doubt would be — reversed in a higher 
I court, they gave false judgment by way of 
'I stratagem, lioping that some good might 
accj uc from it. 

' The appeal to the higher tribunal was of 
I collide made by Barbier d’Aucourt, who 
' lepeated all hia arguments before new judges 
ji with redoubl 0(1 energy. A French criminal 
' talc of this period, founded on mistaken iden- 
tity, has recently been dramatised, and per- 

I formed in rr''‘Tjy French and English theatres, 

I I as “ The Couriei of Lyons,” and under other 
)' titles. When the M. Leaurques, who was in 
1 1 that case the victim of an error, came before 
I the Cfjurt to obtain his restoration to society, 

' his advocate was the same Barbier d’Aucourt 

— not only a famous lawyer, but also a member 
of the French Academy — who bestirred him- 
self with so much energy on behalf of Jacques 
Le Brun. 

Before the upper tribunal D’Aucourt’s 
arguments tended to direct the attention of 
the public in no favourable way towards the 
Abb6 Foulard. That disgraced ecclesiastic, 
consequently, felt it to be right that he should 
defend liis own character a jiamphlet ; and 
a pamphlet, accordingly, was published by 
him, in which he called the attention of Pari- 
sians to the forced presumptions upon which 
the argument for the defence of Le Brun was 
founded, and — quite in accordance with the 
humour of the time— criticised the Bt;^e of 
M. d’Aiicourt, whom he accused of not form- 
ing his sentences with the grace to be looked 
for from a member of the Academy, and 
against whom he revived an old joke which 
had long done duty in the salons of Paris. 
D’Aucourt, at *aii early stage of his career, 
had on one occasion rebuked wbat he held to 
be an indecent use made of their church by 
the Jesuits, and doing so in Latin, said 


when he ought to have said sneer.” 
The bolv men were tickled by the blunder, 
and D’Aueourt was called “ lawyer saorus’^ 
for a long time nften The Abb6 Poulard, in 
bis pamphlet, made the most of this. The 
joke arose pver a question of profanity, and * 
was kept alive over a question of murder. 
But, indeed, the murder of a nomimirtive case 
was at that time nearly as bad, in the eyes of 
dainty speakers as the murder of a woman. 
"You tell me that I murdered my pati*oneas,” 
cried, in effect, the Abb6 Poulard ; “ well, 
sir, and what then, who murdered his own 
Latin ? ” 

The pleadings of D'Aucourt had aroused 
public feeling on behalf of the white-headed 
steward, who was faithful even in the last 
extremity to which he had been brought. 
He had been tortured beyond his strength, 
and his life was despaired of. Just at tliat 
time official intelligence was sent from Sens 
that a man, calling himself Geolet, had estab- 
lished himself as a horse-dealer in that town ; | 
that he was the same Berry, discharged from | 
the service of Madame Mazel, for whom 
search had been instituted, and that he was 
accordingly arrested. His arrest p66k place 
on the twenty-seventh of March. / 

The expectation of Barbier d’Aucouri was I 
then strangely fulfilled, for capture of 
this man set at rest a world/ of doubt and 
terrible suspicion in an altogether unex- 
pected way. When Berry 'was taken he 
offered to the men who arrested him a purse 
full of louis-d’ors for the opportunity of mak- 
ing his escape, and he was found possessed 
of a watch which had been worn by Madame 
Mazel on the very last day of her life. He • 
was sent at once to Paris, where many testi- 
fied to having seen him in town at the time 
of the assassination ; a woman identified him 
as a man whom she saw quitting the hotel 
Savonni^res on the night of the murder, soon 
after midnight. A surgeon deposed that he 
had shaved him (those being the days of har- 
bor surgeons), on the morning following, 
and noticed that his hands were scratched. 
Finally the blood-stained shirt and fragment 
of cravat were proved to have belonged to 
him. While these facts were being elicited, 
on ithe nineteenth of July the Abb6 Poulard 
was arrested, and lodged in the Coneiergerie. 

By confronting him with the real murderer, 
no proof of complicity was obtained, and it 
was determined by the civil authorities that 
he should be handed over to his ecclesiastical 
superiors, by whom he was subjected to strict 
discipline and meagre diet in a monastery 
throughout the remainder of hia days. 

I8m6nie Chapelain profited nothing by the j 
death of Madame Mazel ; for Georges de Sa- 
von nitres died during the course of the sub- 
sequent proceedings. The name of Madame 
B6n6 de Savonni^res had been carefully kept 
out of the inquii'y ; but Berry, condemned to 
be broken alive upon the wheel, and to pay 
eight thousand livres of restitution, was put 
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to the torture previous to tiis execotioo, A&d 
iipoii the rack he named as acoompllces Ma- 
dame de Savonuidrea and Jacques J^e Brun. 

Le Brun was already dead. Imprisonmeat 
and torture had destroyed 1dm, and three 
weeks before this fresh accuaatiou he had 
been buried solemnly before tlie altar in the 
church of St* Bartholomew, having been fol- 
lowed to his grave by an immense concourse 
of people. His wile Magdeleiue hacl been 
taken from pi'ison, and was conducted home 
with her two daughters, in solemn procession, 
by ' the same persons who hud been present 
at her husband's funeral. 

The murderer’s breath did not long taint the 
old mail’s fame. In presence of actual death, 
Berry sent for M. le Nain, fomially retracted 
his charges a^inst others, and in a conference 
whicli lasted for an hour, confessed his crime. 

Ilis story was, that on the Wednesday be- 
fore the murder, he had come to Paris on the 
business of robbing Madame Hazel, and took 
a lodging at the Golden Chariot. That on 
the Priday, at dusk, he entered the lady’s 
house, seeing the door then open, and meet- 
ing no one, ascended to the loft, by way of 
the private staircase, lie remained in the 
loft, hidden behind some hay, and feeding 
upon bread and apples that he took with him. 
At eleven o’clock on Sunday morning, know- 
ing that Madame was then at mass, he de- 
scended to lier bed-chamber, of which the 
door was open. The maids must have just 
then only finishe<l cleaning it, because when 
he went in the dust was flying. Attempting 
to creep under tl^e bed, he lound there w^as 
not space for him to pass under with his coat 
on. lie, therefore, remounted to the loft, and 
there deposited his two outer gin meiits, then, 
descending in his shirt, he re-entered the 
room, and achieved his purpose. After din- 
ner, Madame caiAe to her chamber, which she 
left again to go to vespers. Berry who had found 
his hat uncomfoiftable, then came out, and made 
a cap for himself, with a table napkin that he 
found behind the mirror. Afterwards he 
knotted up the bell pulls, and warmed him- 
self at the fire, until he heard the wheels of 
Madame’s carriage. Then he crept back to 
his hiding, frt)m which he eiuerge<l at mid- 
night to make his demand of money. Madame, 
of course, screamed and felt for the bell-pulls. 
Berry warned her tliat she could not ring, 
and that if she cried out he would kill her. If 
she had not cried out, he said, she would not 
have been killed. He stabbed her at hazard, 
till she ceased to struggle with him, after 
which lie slabbed on till he knew that she was 
dead. Until then, all had been dark, and it 
was not until after the murder that he stnick 
a light. I[o took the key of the plate-chest, 
and sought hrtlie plate-chest for the key of 
the strong box. He took from that box, six 
tliousand livres in gold, which he emptied out 
of a ))urae, but left the purse, and then pro- 
ceeded to restore everything to its loriner 
state. He went out by way of the ante- 1 


chamber, closing the door with a key that lay 
on a chair, lest by forcible shutting he might 
awaken some on© of the servants. Then he 
remounted to the loft, washed his hands there, 
took off and concealed his shirt, put on his 
other clothes, and descended. The coach- 
liouse door was open, and he went out by it. 
Had it been closed he should have made use 
of his rope ladder, and have escaped by one 
of the windows. On getting out into the 
street, he observed the brightness of the moon, 
and the extreme coldness of the niglit. Be- 
fore he had gone far he heard a clock strilce one. 

In this way it h.'ippened that the prophecy 
of Madame de Savoniii^rcs was fulfilled to 
the letter ; and that the man named by the 
Abbe iVulard was, after all, the cause of its 
fulfilment. May not the priest who slept iu I 
the room above that of his mistress, have ' 
been wakened by her cries, and was it not 
possible that the cowardly parasite shivered I 
in his bed, wliile the deed was done that he j 
dared not prevent 1 May he not have heard | 
afterwards the footsteps of tlie murderer, and i 
timidly peeping through some chink, have j 
seen Berry ascending the great stairciise, 
torch in hand, wearing the shirt still wet ' 
with blood I Too much a coward to confess ' 
his cowardice, may ho not have connected 
this sight with the story of the open coach- i 
house ilooi’, and believing that he understood 
the plot, have told a story that might serve I 
in some mean and imperfect sense, the ends i 
of truth ? 

Upon this, and other mysteries connected 
j with the history, it is now scarcely worth 
j while to dwell. Berry bore with stubborn 
I injf>assiveness the dreadful punishment of 
I breaking on the wheel. The law m;ule all the 
j reparation in its power to the family of 
Jacques Le Brun, and there was paid to it also 
a handsome legacy, bequeathed by the will of ‘ 
Madame Mazol to her faithful steward. Best , 
end of all to such a story, the events here uar- j 
rated made at the time so strong an impression i 
on the public mind in Frapce,"that Le Li un’s 
case is to be ranked us one of those by which 
society has been assisted in its ]>rogress. For | 
it helped much to prepare the way for a gooil . 
time, which came when rack and sciew 
ceased to be part of tlie machinery of justice. 
And of all methods by whicli “ man doth ' 
ransack man,” or ever hath attempted to ra u- i 
sack him, their method is, I think, not Uio ' 

most cruel, but assuredly the one least likely I 

to gain the end jiro posed. | 


This day la publisliod, for proutcr convemcuci*, and 
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It would not be dilTicnlt for a geogi'aplucal 
^tyro to lose himself amongst the acs. A large 
"portion of the map of France is overlaid with 
proper names which, with whatever consonant 
or vowel they may begin, have all of them a 
c for their final letter, [ircccded either by an 
c or an o ; but more commonly by an a, to 
vocalise their ultimate syllabJc. It is clear 
that, to steer your way with safely through 
this ai’chipclago of synograms, you must not 
ii.x your rudder at the stern of the word, 
but at the prow, or even at midships. You 
must cateh the topograpliical col, not by 
the tail, but by the head and shoulders, 
Yvlieit'on "good luck and skill may, ])crhaps, 
oualdu you to fix some lasso of artificial 
memory to hold it with. Thus, there is L»al- 
z.ie, which gives its title to two famous iJe 
ilal/aes, to Jean- Louis Guez, tho artist who 
moulded the French language into shape, and 
to lioiiore v.diose master] »ie«cs of fiction, are 
for w.'uit of translation, almost unknown to 
I the iJi itrsh public, llalzae, besides, is a black 
'I'aiii'ty of gra])(i in coii.sidorable esteem for 
the brandy it makes. There is lilaiizac, 
where the people revolted because salt wniR 
laxed too heavily ; wdiere tliey plundered 
the salt stores,* and killed the tax-gathercr.s. 

I There i.s Jarnac, remarkahlc for its mag- 
nificent avenue of poplars wliicli con- 
I ducts you out of town on the road to 
(kignac. There is Ilufler, a rising little place 
(iL stands on a hillock), frequented for its 
markets of grain and cattle, hut whose most 
exquisite articles of i'X])ort — I intend writing 
an article about them — it might bo injuriods 
to the puhlic service to specify now. There 
is Monssac, wliich lias been sleeping in the 
night of ob.scnrily from past eternity to the 
present day, and which would have slept on 
unknowni hn* an ('tcrnity toeomc, if the railway 
liad not w\aked it up and forced it to become 
a member of active society. There is Nerac, 
famous for ter rines (or })artridge pies with an 
earthen crust of pottyy instead of paste) ; 
Ciiierzac where asses and oxen wear coats 
and breeches in summer time to save them 
from the stings of flies, gnats, and cousins ; 
Cubzac, witli its snsjjensiun bridge of iron ami 
wood ; liibcrac, where you luny eat good pales 
of liver stolen from the insides of ducks that . 


quack ; and, lastly, there is Cognac itself 
where you taste excellent brandy with lips 
that involuntarily smack. » Cognac — now 
world-famous — is a small town with some 
nine or ten thousand inhabitants, which 
stands partly on a plain, but principally on 
a gentle sloije, forming one side of the valley 
of the river Charente. 

WJicn I jiassed through Salutes — a pic- 
turesque), Itahan-louking ])laeo, built on 
broken ground, with a genuine Komau arcli 
by tlie side of the river, which is crossed 
by a smart suspension-bridge —when I passed 
through Saintes on my way to Cognac, they 
w’ere feting tlie ImmacLilato Conception of tlie 
V^irgiu with so dense a procession, that tho 
diligence I'ould scarcely jiass. The leaders 
had to nod and say, ‘‘flow do you do?” to 
the gilt ^rul silveretl image tliat wjis carried 
along, for several minutes before we could 
I reacli the eoaeh-oflice. Jiefore I could get out 
of the coup6, 1 was torn in pieces by six or 
eight male and fi'inale ,touter.s (tlie latter 
w'lth flatulent and bursting caps), wdio wanted 
each of them to cram a dinner down my 
throat. I amused myself by not deciding for 
a <iuartcr of an hour, but walked about the 
town, with this amiable tail following me, as 
1 examine<l the shop windows and hunted for 
I ])oiuts of view. j\t last, I put myself under 
the protection of a lady who ])eraistetl in 
inviting me wdth, “This way, Oajitain ” — a 
title wdiicli tickled my ears as much as “ My 
Lord ” does those of other folks on the ninth 
of November. She carried me ott' in ti-iuinph, 
fed me very respectably, and then packed me. 
snugly in the diligence for Cognac, witliout 
insisting too violently that I should stop and 
sleep at her inn at Salutes. 

(Cognac stands on a foundation of rock, and 
is solidly built witli stone ; and so it had need 
be ; for if it were once to catch fire at any point, 
it would explode like a mountain of lueiler 
matches struck by lightning, and would blaze 
afterwards like an ever-burning omelette-au- 
rhum, which was meant to be gazed at but 
never catCu. Some of tlie narrow side-streets 
look as if they were hewn out of tJic rock 
itself. The vines in front cf tho housed there, 
seem to climb for the sake of reaching the 
summit of a natural clifl'. This i*udc and 
■ rough external nppearance is jiartly caused 
' by the alcoliolic fumes that float in the air* 



A new stone house turns black outside [ thirty-seven francs, hp will sell you a pretty 
from three to ten years after its erection, little experimental toy, called Sulleron’s 
by the chemical action of the vapours alembic, Which in ten minutes will tell you 
from brandy stores. Others? ise, there is no how much brandy will be produced by any 
want either of good houses in the town— given hothead of wine. A measured quantity 
' surrounded by that symptom of wealth, of white wine is put into a little glass balloon ; 
luxurious gardens-r-or of handsome villas out a spirit-lamp is lighted under it ; the fumes 
in the country. The names of many of these pass through an india-rubber tube and a zinc 
narrow little streets, such as Street of the or leaden worm, into a copper cooler .filled 
Gardens, and Street of the Golden Island, with cold water, apd the spirit drops into the 
are inviting enough, if the reality did but same graduated glass receiver from which the 
answer to the title. Great complaints are wine was measured out. A simple sum of 
made just now of want of employment the rule of three tells you what your cask of 
amongst the working-classes. The merchants wine is worth, in respect to its^randy-giving 
are obliged to discharge most of their men. capabilities. Coarser implements, worms for 
There has been no wine lately to make into practical distillation, creep out at the foot of 
brandy; anfl evefythingvinous .and sj)irituous many of the shop-doors, and bog you to buy 
is so clear that every accustomed purchaser them as you walk through the streets, 
is afraid to buy. Still, Arthur Young’s tost Brandy we know, in comparison with 
of a town’s prosperity is manifestly visible ; wine, is a mere modern upstart, — a. mush - 
public and private buildings are being erected room of the day before yesterday ; and so, 
and restored on a liberal scale. Cognac, its grand metropolis, is of very re- 

Tlic Parc, or promenade, is a public j cent date, as a commercial town, though not as 
strolliug-place that any town ' might be ia mere cluster of human dwellings. Twenty 
proud of. You mount a gentle slope, which ! ye.ars .ago, Cognac was only a vilinge ; the 
leads you to what is in ilie way of being same dull, steady-going place that it had l)ecn 
made a formal terrace, looking down into ' ever since the dawn of time. Now, not, to 
the well-watered valley below. To clear \ speak of the merchants, the peasantry of the 
the view a little, they talk of cutting down j arrondissemeut of Cognac are the richest in 
some lialf-a-score of evergreen oaks, against jail Fi-ance. Some few are worth as much as 
wliich I took the lib(?rty of firmly protesting, j sixty thousand pounds sterling; many are 
The aiitJiprities, if aware of my opinion that | worth from twenty to five-and-twentv Ihnn- 
the trees should stand, would doubtkss treat ; sand pounds. Bemember that, not Jong since, 
it with a deal of deference. You pass the [ 1 hey had a succession of abundant vintages, 
stone monument which stands on the spot, Instead of selling their wine at a j*iiii»oiis; low 
wdierc Francis the First first saw the light ; price, they distilled it and kept it. By that pro- 
beneath a spreading tree, rather earlier than | cess, it was vcry’ecasy to pack a great deal of 
his mamma intended; you cross a bridge 1 wine into a very little space. ' Tlieii followed 
which will soon he built overa wooded hollow, ; a run of failing crops of grapes, and up went 
and then you may stroll all day long in a I theirwarcs, — up — up — up,tiil it is to be hoj^'d 
tangled thicket of shrubs, evorgreeas, and that they have reached their clinia^ at l.i.si, and 
timber trees, with winding paths eut through that the ]>resent spring, summer, ami autumn 
the wood and native wild flowers s]>ringing will prove more propitious to,*f7ean Raisin's 
up amongst the grass, making it look more liealth. 

like an English pleasure-ground than any- Tliese wealtliy peasants still remain pea- 
thing 1 have yet seen in France. sants, scarcely changing their former mode of 

Estimating the intellectual spirit of Cognac life,— a hardy generation of men addicted to 
by the literary supply attainable there, it is sky-blue clothing, and of hale women with 
certainly above proof, when compared with cap.s in various stages of goitreisiu, and witli 
other French towns of the same size. It has complexions so tanned by the summer’s sun 
st least one weekly newspaper, — ^L’lndieateur ! as not even to be bleaclicd by the ])ast Jong 
de Cognac. There are several well-8U]>plied winter. These head-dresses, like flatteneil 
bookseller’s shop^i ; although here, as else- and squeezed paper fire-balloons, appear to 
whore, the trade is often made to combine be their pride and glory. Some ladies seem 
with other professions in a way that looks odd to protect their caps in damp weather with .a 
in English eyes. Thus, Monsieur Gerard, woollen covering, as if to iircvent them (the 
on tbe Place d’Armes, — an obliging and bonnets) from catching cold; the whole np- 
well-iiitbrmed gentleman, — writes himself paratns being large enou'gli to be a cradle 
Llbraire ct Opticien, over his door. He for a new-born baby, in the case of such 
also takes photographic portraits, — a fact need as that which happened to Francis 
which is huin/jurously indicated by the pic- the First. Charente^is altogether a rich de- 
ture of an ugly fello^v grinning for a wager, partment ; and the Chareiitois, unlike the 
and making laces at a daguerreotype bat- Poitevins, not only make the most of their 
tery ; the operator being behiud it. Besides fertile soil, but welcome agricultural and other 
books and striking likenesses, he also deals improvements which penetrate so lar into 
in instruments that are of service to dealers the interior. 


in things spirituous. For instance. 


One trifling circumstance struck me as a 
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earioua coincidence. Theae strangely bon- The processes wliich helped to discover 
netted females agree with the Norfolk alcohol have led us to other important 
farmers’ wives in making their butter into results! For, as tJiey consist in separating and 
exactly similar ** pints ” — only smaller — sorting th^ particles of which a body is com- 
which they call marottes (marotte also means posed, and by the combination of which it is 
a foors bauble), weighing half a French pound distinguished from every other, they served* 
each. Thus, there is an oleaginous'* bond of as a pattern and a guide to inquisitive inves- 
alliance between East Anglia and Saintonge, tigators who were anxious to puraue analo- 
and Angouraoia. Will the children, 1 ask gous researches. Hence, we have a long list 
piyself, of these peasant capitalists, be content of completely new substances, the results of 
to jog on in the same humble routine of life ? distillation and sublimation, discovered, — or 
Will they be wise enough to know that true to be so, one of these days — such as quinine, 
happiness lies in a quiet conscience, and easy morphine, and a host of others. 
fortuue,a healthy body, and a contented mind ; I am no spirit-drinker myself, and miglit, 

and will they leave the vanities and strifes of therefore, consistently decry the use of aivlent 
the world to the vast multitude who, clutch- spirits. But the use, and the abuse, of a 
ing after gewgaws, lose their hold of 'solid thing are two. There are manj» persons in 
• and priceless possessions ? Probably not ; France, both French and English, both men 
ambitious notions will inoculate their quiet and women — but mostly people in the miser- 
existence, and break out in various forms of able condition of liaving little or nothing to 
display. They will follow the beaten track do — who will drink you a quart of brandy, or 
of self-advancement, though their French fru- more, per day, regularly. It is a marvel tliat ! 
gality may possibly save them. Full occupa- they can live to the end of a month, or that 
tion will also come to their aid ; for brandy is they can blow out a candle without catching 
distilled, jis well as grown, not in the town of fire .at the mouth, like a gas-burner when 

Cognac itself (where there .are no distilleries), the gas is turned q;i. On the other hand, 

but on the premises of the respective vine* there are innumerallle industrious workmen 

growing proprietor’s ; where tliey ’are called and tradesfolk who simply swallow their 

brdleries, or burning-irlaces, the provincial goutte, or dram, before the lalrours of the 

I expression being to biiiler, or burr, wine, not day commence, taking no more afterwards, 

f to distil it. and who say that it gives them great powers 

I ^Tlic discovery of eau-de-vie is referred to of endurance. There are countless aged 
j the twelfth ccntur 3 ^ In the thirteenth jrersons and invalids, whose stoiriadis cannot 

century, Arn<aud de Villeneuve and iluy- bear either wine or beer, to whom pure 

I mond Lillie made known the process of the brandy, or brandy-and-waler, is an indispen- 

fabrication of Alcohol ; but its manufac- sable sustenance. There are crises in the 

j tiire (lid not begin to assume iinj)urtance until history of luinuiiuty — such as excessive loss 

' after the close of the fourteenth century, of Idood, ])rotracted exposure to wot and 

j Wine wjis drunk, age after age, without the cold, violent and long-continued sea-sickness, 

: least suspicion being entertained that it was <>r overwhcliniug mental agitation tlireaten- 

* possible to disengage from its nuiss tlie spirit- ing prostration of the intellectual jiuwers — 

ous poition wliicli alone gives it its intoxi- wherein the judicious administration of 

I eating powers. The Arabs having taught brandy, or other alcoholic draught, is the 

1 us the art of distillation, wliich tliey bad in- only means of saving life. We JU’e tlierefore 

! vented to extiact the perfume of flowers — of interested in, and obliged to, a district which 

tlio rose especially — so lauded in tlieir litera- snjiplies stores for our medicine-chest as well 

j ture, the jmssibility suggested itself that we as for our cellar. If men yield to temptation, 

- might discover the esseiieo wliich gives to and transfer the boon to their corncr-cup- 

j wine its sjiecial flavour and cllect. After re- board, on themselves alone the fault must 

I peated attempts ami experiments, alcohol, rest. 

' spirits ol‘ wine, and eau-dc’-vie appeared. Although Cognac brandy is made from 

I Alcohol is live monarch of potable liquids, wine, the culture c)f vines for making ean-de- 
and cairies palatal excitement to the highest vie diflers considerably from the man.agement 

I pitch. By entering into the composition of of mere wine-making vines. It is also more 

iiipicurs, it has opened to epicures a new (jareless or slovenly in appearance. The level 

series of _^leasures, as well as to mer- or sliglitly-inclined vineyards of Chareute 

chan^ a new branch of commerce ; and by contrast strongly witli the steep cotes of Bur- 

lielping to fabricate tinctures and elixirs, it gundy. The soil, too, is of^ more hetiu'oge- 

bas imparted to certain medicamimts an neons nature, comprising clay, loam, and 

energy in which they were before deficient, calcareous earths. A sloiie to the north is 

It has acted as the gunpowder, when tliey rather preferred, as less liable tp injury from 

were im’ndy dead, ineffective shot. It has spring frosts. The Cognac vines, before they 
also luriiished our aggressive hand with a begin to shoot, look like a legion of great 
formidable and deadly weapon. The unhappy | black worms writli ing to make tiieir cae;ip© 

aborigines of new-found lands have been ex- | to the surface, to get out of tlu^ way of .some 

terminat(Hl almost as much by the influence i gigantic mole that is devouring tlieir lower 
of fire-water, as by the force of fire-arms. I extremities under ground. Aithoiigii the 
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viue-stoola ara cut down to within a few 
iuchea of the ground,' the shoots remain un- 
, Kustaiued by props, and trail along the surface 
of the earth, exposing the grapes, at all stages 
of their growth, to dirt, wet, insects, and 
.vermin. True, that in long warm summers, 
tliey get thoroughly ripened on the ^heated 
soil. Brandy grapes, thus matured and 
shrivelled, form a delicious winter dessert. 
The most esteemed varieties ot grape for 
eaux-de-vie, are, the Folle, or rather the 
Folle-Blauche (for there is black Folle, or 
Madcap, in lower estimation), a very comnion 
vine in Charente and Lower Charente, which 
produces excellent but short-lived wine, and, 
at the same time, the wine that contributes 
the most tq make good brandy. The berries 
are middle-sized, and yellowish in colour. 
The wood is rather stout, and is pruned to 
three or four eyes, if the stool is vigorous. 
It ada])ls itself to every soil. The St. Emil- 
lion, or Semilion, is a variety introduced from 
the sou til, easily recognised by its very stout 
reddish-brown \v(»od, its Ingh-shouldered 
bunches of considerable length and breadth, 
composed of large berries of an uiicom- 
mbii hue, fur they are beautifully yellow 
when perfectly ripe. In lu-iining, no more 
tluau three eyes are left ; and all soils suit it. 
The Colombar is a charming grape, yellowish 
when quite ripe. It makes a heady, clear, well- 
keeping wine. Mixed with black grapes, it 
makes a tolerable wine to drink. -It may be 
]irune<l almost at discretion, though more 
than five or six eyes are seldom left. Tlio 
Iginchca are long and well shouldered ; 
the berries are rather oblong, and rarely 
decay while hanging on the vine. It is an 
abundant bearer, resists frost well, and suc- 
ceeds -in almost any situation. The stools 
rise to a considerable height. It is noi rare 
for a single cep of Colombar to give seven or 
eight quarts of wine. These arc all so-called 
white grapes ; Charente brandy being mostly 
made of white wine. The before-mentioned 
Balzac, a black grape, is also in great favour, 
and very common, producing tolerably good, 
but rather strong wine, and is best mixed 
with other varieties. The bunch is beauti- 
fully black, the stalk red, the wood reddish- 
brown. It is pruned to two or three eyes, at 
most. It shoots late, and very vertically, 
and requires a clayey soil. 

These varieties are mentioned, bec.anse 
they are cpiite distinct from those which pro- 
duce either burgundy or champagne wine. 
A few others are cultivated, though less gene- 
rally and indispensably, grapes are 

pressed immediatlly from the vineyard, with- 
out fermenting in the tub; so that no colour- 
ing matter is extracted from the skin of 
whatever blacks' grapes may enter into the 
medley, and no alcoholic vapours are lost. 
The wine from which brandy is made is not 
ail agreeable beverage ; it is barsli, deficient 
in .aroma, and very treacherous as to its tip- 
syfying powers. Mixed with several times 


its bulk of water, it may serve to slake the 
thirst of a yreary man. That is all it is good 
for in the way - of drink. Indeed, we^*e it 
really good wipe, it w'ould be too valuable to 
burn into spirit ; and, as a rule, districts 
! which produce the best brandy also furnish 
the le.a8t palatable wines. Nevertheless, the 
Department of Charente supplies very drink- 
able, though not luxurious red wines, and 
cheap. It sustains the industrious labouring 
man with needful support, though it cannot 
pamper the voluptuous epicure. lilost vine- 
yards are planted with a mixture of black and 
white grapes ; because, although white vines 
are supposed to be longer- lived tluai black, 
their wine is believed to be improved by the 
addition of juice from tlieir dark-skinned 
brethren. Moreover, the idea is prcvaleirt 
that while vines do not feed on the same 
sub.stances as black ; that the former mainly 
absorb sulphureous elements, and contain 
more spiiituosity in proportion as those 
matters are in greater abundance, while 
black vines prefer to assimilate the ferrugi- 
nous particles contained in the soil, and that 
the depth of colour in red wine is relative to 
the iron that lurks in* the vineyard. In 
short, were Jean Kaisiu to go to war, his 
fair, Caucasian, white-skimied regiiueiits 
w’oiild fight with a burning brinifetone matcli^ 
while Lis black and clingy negro lioidcs 
would transfix you through and through with 
daggers of siccl. The strength of t.’harente 
lies in its liquid fire, and the most faiiuuis 
spot for brandy in the Arroiulisaenieut of 
Cognac is a tract of land named La ( diaiu- 
ptigne. “But why do you call it (^liam- 
p.agiie? ” I asked. “Ma foi ! I don’t know,” 
was the answer I got ; “ I suppose for tlui 
same reason that this place is called Cognac.” 
The reader, however, will pleiise to note that 
Champagne brandy is nut brandy from tlie 
province which produces eliampagin* wine, 
but from this favourite locality near Cognac. 

Wines (white having the ju’clereiice ; 
though any cheap wine in little recpiesL will 
do, since the best brandy comes Iruin the 
worst wine) are ready for distillation in the 
course of a month after their fcnnentatnui is 
completed, 'without waiting for tliein to 
clear themselves. December is generally the 
month to begin burning, — the gloomy stmsoii, 
when poor Jean Ihiisin is, bi ought to the 
stake, aii<l is treated quite in the (*rthodox 
style of cooking heretics, aiidcouverliug them 
by fire. Unhappy Jean may say, of the ac& 
wh.at Habelais, at Borne, said to the 
touching liis native place, “Most Holy Faiiier, 
I am a Frenchman, belonging to a little town 
mamed Chinon, where people are very subject 
to the fiiggot disease. A great many respect- 
able peojde have already been burnt there, 
and, amongst them, some of own rela- 
tions.” A speedy execution of the I'aisin 
family is not only mercy, but economy. New 
wine furnishes considerably more sjiirit than 
it would do at the end of a twelvemonth ; 
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also, wines that have fermented in large bodies, 
in tuns, yield more liberally than tliose from 
little casks. In cold seasons, wine gives ordi- 
narily less eau-de-vie, but then it is of better 
quality ; after hot summers, the wine is more 
si)irituous, and tlie eau-de-vie less agreeable. 
Of course, all flat, over-fermented, and acidu- 
lated wine gives an inferior and deficient 
sample of brandy. 

The whole art of brandy-distilling depends 
and is founded on the circunistanci^ that wine 
is a liqnitl consisting of fluid elements, a cer- 
tain portion of which are more volatile, or 
fly ofl’ in vapour, at a lower temperature and 
more rapidly than the others. I5ut matter is 
a subtle as well as a solid form of created 
existence, or entity ; and the light-winged 
• particles of spirit, as they take their dej^ar- 
turo, are apt to be joined by the evil coni- 
paiiionsliij) of essential oils, mouldy germs, 
and empyreumatic odours, which, if they do 
not cornijjt good in aimers, certainly s])oil 
good eau-de-vie. 

Hi'iviu consists the why and the wherefore 
that all brandy is not the same brandy. The 
department of Charente is renowned for the 
skill with which it draws oil' the cream of tlie 
flighty fumes, leaving all the good-lor-no- 
thing refiHP. or boiiil lies, behind. •The ajqia- 
ratus is not eoinplicated. A eopp(T alembic 
is all timt is lerpiired. It is conqjoscd of four 
principal ])arts ; the boiler or chaudicrc, of 
v.'rious size and form, and frecjuenlly preteud- 
in:,^ to smartness of fashion, but ordinarily a 
truncal (‘(I cone some thirty-one inches in per- 
pendicular height, and thirty-one indlies in 
dia,m(‘t( . at the circle of the base ; the cap or 
cliJi])eau, hermetically fixed to the top of the 
boiler, I 'j ineveflt the fumes of av<len£ spirit 
; from esi‘a]ung ; the beak, or bee du chapeau, 

I or rathv'r its tail, a tube some Iwcuty-scvoii 

I inclu's long, and erjually vapour-tight ; and 

I llie srrpcnUn, or woi m, formed of hvecircles 

I slo]>iiio itii a regular incliiiatiou one bonealh 

j the ot !u'i , tli.- ])roJongation of the spiral being 

; KU]>])oned J)Y 1 bin iron props furnished with 

i rings tliiongli which the circling worm is 

I matle to ])a-s. The lower extremity of the 

i worm, w liere issues from its W'ater-Lub, or 

I cold bath, is met by a fuuiud whose Iowan* eiirl 

i is ]>luiigcd in tlie bass’ot, or vessel which 

I catclo's the e.ui-de-vie. The greater the sur- 

f.ice ol tlie boiler, the more rapid the distilla- 
tion ’vmH be, and the eau-de-vie will incur less 
ri,■^k of lujiig tainted with ill savours and 
llavours.^^tn- the same reason, the most coni- 
k wood must be employed to beat the 

furiiac*‘ and set the boiler going at double 
fjuick stc]). Various little precautions have to 
be observcil ; amongst others, not to set the 
pivmises on (ire. The first eau-de-vie which 
flows is the strongest. It you wish to keep 
the strong bra’ndy s(‘parate, you must remove 
the ba^siot* alter a certain time, and replace it 
by aiiotlier. 

ii 1 1 ei’ior brandy is also obtained from the marc 
or icfusefnmi the winepress ; thus : The solid 


mass of squeezed grapes from the press is 
crumbled and broken up as finely as possible. 
So divided, it is put into tuns to ferment. As 
the marc still retains a certain amount of 
sweetness, in spite of the pressure to which 
it has been subjected, a few buckets of water 
are thrown itpon it to moisten the whole. 
Gradually, vinous fermentation is established, 
and more water is added from day to day, 
but with due discretion. For, if the saccha- 
rine particles were too much diluted, the vin- 
ous fermentation would soon change to the * 
acetous, and putridity would speedily follow. 
“Tl»e vcss(d must be closely covered all the 
while. When the fermentation is complete, 
the best I dan to avoid bad tasted s})irit 
is to draw off the vinous watei* from the 
tun, to ])ut it ill hogsheads, to press the marc, 
and mid wbat comes aw\a.y to the rest ; in 
short, to treat this small W'ino exactly like 
ordinary wine, being careful to stop the hogs- 
heads as quickly as possible. When the little 
wine has settled, or towards the close of 
winter, it is raeked off, distilled, and gives a 
soft and pleasant cau-de-vie. If \vine is down 
to zero in price, and woodds up to fevcv-heat 
in dearness, the distillation of small ■•marc 
wine w’ill afford but small [mofit ; but when 
•wiiio is dear and wood is cheaji, marc distilla- 
tion pays well. 

When a ] )oa sail t- proprietor out in the coun- 
try ha.s burnt liis wine into eau-de-vic, if tho 
markets put on an inviting aspect, he loads 
the eli.ariot before his door with ))recious 
tubs, bo th,cn washes his iace and hands, pula 
on a clean shirt and blouse, aud lakes Ida 
Sunday broad-bVi aimed hat out of the closet. ♦ 
JIo proceeds slowly on his way with stately 
step, ami enters the narrow crooked passages 
which Gognac dignifies witli the name of 
.streets, aiiuouncing his arrival by a long .suc- 
ces.sioii of what you might take for jiistol- 
aliots, but which are no more than liarjulesa 
cracks of the whip. He stops at the gate of 
the establishment, say of Mi'ssrs. Jk and Co., 
his cargo is S(d. down, taken in, rolled up 
an inclined plane, and measured at once by 
translnsiou into a cylindrical vessel which 
has outside it a glass tube, to ^\hicll a gra- 
duated scale is attached, communicating with 
the interior, and therefore .showing exactly 
how full the measure is. That &etllo<l lio 
walks off with the empty casks, goes on his 
way rejoicing, leaving 'the ru.stic eau-de-vie to 
be converted into gentlemanly cognac brandy. 
The purcha,scd liquor is let oil' from the 
cyliniier by means of a tap, and is citber re- 
ceived into the inerchaiit’s casks and rolled 
into a cellar-cave hewn in the rock foi* the 
temporary recep/tion of ordinary brandies, or 
is made to pass through a tube into low^er 
regions, wdiere its further education is to be 
conqdeted. 

Before leaving the reception-room, cast a 
glance at the little adjoining ap;irtment where 
the sugar is burnt to colour the brandy ; 
then stroll through the scries of basement- 
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xooin^ rather than cellai^ and the whole 
secret of cognac'-makin^ is explained to the 
dullest appreheuLsion. You see multitudes of 
barrels of stout oakwood^ quarter-casks and 
hogsheads — two hogsheikde making a pun- 
.cheon and two punoheons constituting a tun 
— ^you peep into a little circular room in 
wliich iron-hoops are prepared on an anvil 
to hold fiist iind steady. You gaze wis^ 
fully at the closed doors of a little, mysteri- 
ous, sealed apartment, where, you are told, 
is treasured up the most ancient cau-de-vie 
^ de Cognac on the promises, numbering some 
fifty summei^s and winters. You watch 
workmen clarifying the eau-de-vie by passing 
it through a jelly-bag, and you fancy they 
must inhale so liberal an allowance of spirit at 
every breath, that if they want to make brandy 
and water in their stomachs, they have only 
to go to the nearest pump. Your guide now 
produces an authoritative bunch of keys, un- 
locks the door of a special storehouse, and 
gives you to taste from an enormous cask, a 
glass of the burnt-sugar syrup, which browiii- 
lies the brandy (English customers admiring a 
gypsy complexion), and vvhicli syrup is not 
nice lit all; and also a gljissof sofloiiing syrup, 
made of one-fourth sugar and three-fourths 
eau-de-vie, which sweetens and smooths the 
cordial for lickerisii lips, and which is so de- 
licious that you woukl not lunve the heart to 
re])roacli }our bitterest enemy il' you caught 
liini indulging in a drop too much. You start 
before au awful trap-door thovigh which the 
countiy eau-de-vie is run down into im- 
mense tuns that stand firm on fixed pillars 
, painted white and black, each tim being 
devoted to a peculiar ({uality of spirit. It 
is hero that they perform the all-inqiortaut 
operation, called tlie Coupe, by mixing seve- 
ral sorts of eau-de-vie together to improve 
them, with the addition of syrups according to 
taste. 

The stirring-up, or amalgamation, is a 
long-continued and laborious operation which 
has made many a stalwart fellow’s anus ache. 
Tliey give you to taste a perfect sninjde, 
diawn up from the middle of a cask by 
moans of a little saiiiijle-fetching phial, which 
I puts you in mind of the thimble and 

I thveaci by which caged and trained gold- 

finches, vulgarly catlod draw-waters, are 
taught to supply themselves with drink. It 
is no thimbleful of brandy which is offered to 
you, but a buiujiing wineglass. Sip and taste 
as much as you please ; but beware how you 
swallow the whole, unless your head is as 
hard and insensible as a cocoaruut with the 
• Outer rind on. You admire a collection of 
choice buttles, ranged on shelves and screened 
by a cuitaiii, as if they were au invaluable 
library of book,raritie.s and illuminated ma- 
nuscripts. (Jiy the way, some French authors 
have the habit of calling a well-stored wine- 
cellar a bibHothfique.) Y ou march through the 
Salle d’Expedition orexpediting-room, whence 
the most strongly exciting missives of the 


world are sent off to stir ihe blood of Britons 
and North Americans, principally. MM. R, 
and Co. atm ually cause to ejpigrate from France 
some* five thousand wolumea — bottles, I mean, 
—bound, that is to say, packed, in wooden 
one-dozen cases. And look ! there is the book- 
binder at work ou his boxes. He boasts tliat 
he can make, at a stretch, from thirty to forty 
cases a day. And there, in the next room, 
is a high-crowned dame — whose cap only 
wants th^ slash of a sabre at the top to convert 
it into a pontifical mitre — whose peaceful 
occupation consists in braiding straw plaits 
to prevent her touchy pupils, the brandy 
bottles, from serious quarrels during their 
voyage across the seas. She also, I believe, 
decorates their ardent bosoms with gilt and 
many coloured breastplates, ou which are . 
imprinted the words old biiandt on eitlier 
side of a persjiective view of the establish- 
ment. She likewise may have aotnethiug 
to do with the putting them ta bed after- 
wards in clean sheets of delwiyfce paper. It 
is pleasant to see, lying hygrometric 

instruments, bearing the name of Uieij* maker, 
who lives in that arcadian spot, the London 
l^ouUry ; pleasant also to say, Eoiijoiir ! ” to 
the Jinglish macliine which cunninglv cleans 
bottles by^the force of an oblique jot of water 
that spins twisting round their empty sto- 
machs, and rinses them out. 

The corking- macliine is, apparently, a 
cruel mode of forcibly stojiping a vessePs | 
mouth; but they say fewer fiaclurcft are ' 
made by it than by the more common and j 
tenderer mode, while the operator is in no j 
danger of being maimed by broken glass. A ! 
Cognac investor claimsj^ and lias patented. his 
clever machine lor cn]>Buliiig the abemly ' 
sated and gagged individual. The j>atient ia 
laid in a reclining pobitiou, a leaden night- 
caj> is slipjied over his liead, he is hitched 
a hit Ic/or ward, exactly like a man jiiesonted 
to the axe of the guillotine, the exccuUoner 
pulls a lever, which acts iijion a set of wheels 
and strings, and the im])ri8oned spirit is a.s 
completely secured from breathing a breath 
of the (‘xternal air, as if rt were buried in a 
leaden coffin. ^In the little rooi^ where vessels 
are branded, another Cognac invention claims 
a laudatory word. The brands themselves 
are not thrust into the fire, but are contrived to 
receive, immediately behind their letters, a 
red-hot cylindrical heater, which eommuni- 
ciites a sufficiency of caustic heat to in.-iik 
a sharp, deep, and durable iiiqiressioii ou the 
wood. The brand-fire, too, is ccoh?"'5sed, to 
heat the water wherewith newpuncheofi. 
scalded and purified. 

If you walk through the premises of the 
Soci6tc Vinicole, a company of brandy- 
growers, who English themselves as Tho 
United Vineyard Proprietors, you will only 
see the same sights ou a more gigantic 
scale ; and Cognac contains within its 
limits four or live establishments of 
equal magnitude. You will be introduced 
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into a vast hall containing two-and-forty 
colossal vats, ranged in double row, so mas- 
sive and towering, that they make you feel 
as if you had entered some old Egyptian 
cave, and with an iron tramway running 
between them, on whose rails glides a tre- 
mendous tub for mixin" or making the coupe, 
as an easy way of fetching sample# from the 
diflereiit reservoirs of eau-de-vie. When 1 
was there, four men were hard at work 
agitating the contents of this moveable 
vat by means of a central paddle-wheel 
whose handles were bent at right angles down- 
ward, round from the top of the tub, in order 
to reach the level of ordinary humanity. But, 
besides mixing by force of arms, there is 
machinery which is keptacting by quadruped 
^ strength; so that it maybe correctly stated that 
it recjuires a two-horso power to make a single 
glass of brandy. The very same mill works 
a set of pumps ; the horses, therefore, arc 
able to produce either simple water — the 
a(pia pura of learned apiothecaries — or water- 
of-life-aiid-deatU, at will. Robert Houdin 
himself cannot do much more. 

Clood brandy is not cheap, even at Cognac. 
My landlady strongly urged me to carry oil* a 
bottle Irom her stores, at the cost of seven 
francs, to give a taste of the genuine article to 
my friends at homo. But i replied that 1 had 
so h)iig a journey before me, that the bottle 
wouhl probably got cracked on the road, and the 
se\en Iraucs be consequently spilt, like water. 
SSo T contented myself with sticking in my 
buttonhole a sprig of evergreen from the 
pleasant l*ai‘c, as a material token whereby 
to remember ac-laiid. 

Cog]\ac bar a future before it, to which it 
may look with complacency. One of these 
da}s it will have a railway,' connecting An- 
goujOnie with Rochefort and La Jtoehelle ; 
and will then get gas, whicli, in the interior of 
France lollows the iron road, and is only to 
be found aloiig its lines. (Joguac will then 
be glad to receive coals and many other 
things besides, from England ; especially 
if England cimid, in , her wisdom, sjiare her 
own grain from distillation and devote it to 
feeding man and beast, by diminishing the 
duties on foreign spirit. Between England 
and Cognac there is a friendl}" feeling, which 
is not likely to be the less permanent because 
it rests on the foundation of the pocket. The 
braiidy-mercliaiits of this generous little town 
sent as a present to the English army 
in the Criniea one thousand pounds’ ster- 
^ ling of good brandy, to keep the 

^ out of our poor soldiers’ stomachs. 

’ Tf 1 were one of the Roebuck Committee, 
1 would try and find out whether it ever 
reached them, how they liked it, and 
whether they knew where it came from ? 
A frieiurs good deeds ought not to be hid 
under a bushel. But between England and 
Cognac there is more than friend ly inter- 
course : there are matrimonial alliances. A 
giuitleman whose ample fortune has some 


connection with puncheons of brandy, has 
espoused a lady whose handsome dowry is 
not entirely alien to pots of porter. It is pos- 
sible even, that the example may spread ; for, 
at, and after the Paris Exposition, Cognac 
will offer hospitable reception to not a few 
English visitors. May their fetes, dinners,’ 
balls, and picnics, go off to peifection, with- 
out a badlyTcoukcd dish, an unbecoming 
toilette, or an envious shower of rain ! 1 

heartily drink them suocess (in wine) before- 
hand and at a distance, in rciui iubrauce of 
the civility I met with in the land of 
spirits. 


MOTHER ^ND STEP-MOTHER. 

IN FOURTEEN CHAI'TERS. — CHArTKR VI. 

^‘Motuer,” cried Edward Irwin, now a 
fine boy of fourteen, “ why does every one 
think so much more of Frank than of me i ” 

“ He is the heir, and is just, come of nge, 
and when the heir comes of ago there is 
always great rejoicing.” 

‘•'It must be a fine thing to be the heir ! ” 
exclaimed Edward, after a pause, fixing his 
eyes tlionghtfidly on his mothers faee. 

“ Wliy do you think so ? ” inquired she. 

“ Why ? What a question ! Why, tho 
world is before you to be sure ; you can do 
exactly what you please, and everybody 
thinks you a fine I’ellow.” 

‘‘ It is better to make a fortune than barely 
to inherit one.” 

“O yes, of course ; but that takc,c: such a 
time. Just fancy, mother, how splendid it 
nmsl bo for Frank. Every one says how hand- 
some he is, and every one admires his clever 
ness and his riding, and everything he does. 
Now I’m every bit as handsome and as clever 
for my ago, and father says Frank couldn't 
have ridden Mad Tom before hq went to 
Rugby ; yet nobody takes the trouble to find 
out iny perfections.” 

“ Would you rather have been your father’s 
heir than my son i ” As Lady Irwin asked 
the boy the question, her cheek flushed, and 
her brow, to which a slight frown had become | 
habitual, darkened. 

‘‘ Wliy, no, mother, I don’t mean that. l\l 
rather have my own stately mother, for all 
her fierce looks and angry words, than the 
pretty pale lady in the picture ; but suppose 
there had been no Lady Irwin befoi’e }‘ou, 

J’m sure vou’re wife enough for one man any 
da.y.” ' j 

‘‘I should never have known your fathei- if 
he hadn’t come to Florence when he was in 
sorrow for the loss of Frank’s mother.” 

“ Which proves, 1 suppose, that it didn’t 
please the Fates that I should bo an eldest 
son. I always thouglit them a stupi<l set 
of spinjsters. Don’t you know Any jiick city 
old Earl or Duke who might bo* coaxed 
into adopting me 1 ” 

“Do not talk so foolishly, Eilw^ird,” re- 
turned his mother, with displeasure, “ learn j 
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to have some respect for those to tv-hom you 
owe your being ; learn to have some regard 
for the talents with which you are endowed, 
and the legitimate exercise of which cannot 
fail to make you known and distinguished.” 

. "In spite of all that,” pursued the boy 
recklessly, *■ I believe, mother, you would like 
to see me iii Frank’s shoes. Only think, this 
grand old house, the woods, the lauds, all 
mine. But there, don’t bring down the thun- 
derclouds I I’m sure, if the old Barcae have 
ill-used me in condemning me to ]bo a hewer 
of wood and a drawer of water, they are ten 
times more to blame for making you anything 
but an empress. If they’d only done you 
justice now, I could have accommodated my- 
self nicely to the character of a royal duke.” 

“ Bouhtless, you foolish boy,” said his 
mother, caressing his lull dai‘k cuils. 

“But only fancy, mother, you sweeping 
along in velvet and diamonds, is.suing your 
rommauds to your generals and counsellors ; 
ordering one man to lose his head, making a 
governor of a province of another; and me 
riding about on a cream-coloured Aiabian 
ponv, at the head of an army, going to 
chastise .sonic rebellious barbarians.” 

“Silly boy!” cried Lady Irwin, “what a 
shock you will feel when you descend Irom 
your I'egasus, and know yoursedf nothing 
"but plain Kdward Irwin, with not a sou to 
help you but what your father or brother 
may choose to give j^ou.” 

“ Consideiing the state of the ease, mother, 

1 think you might have let me give the reins 
to m3 fancy a little loiigec, I wish you hadn’t 
pulled me up with such a jerk. I tleclare I 
felt the Arab under me, and the air fanning 
my cheek, and you and all 3 our court ladkvS 
looking down fi om yonr baleoin^ It was too 
bad to bring me down such a thump into this 
seetl3^ old room, wdth nothing out of door.s 
but that wet blanket of a sk3^ I don’t 
believe it ever intends to leave olf raining 
lill all the branclie.s are wa.slied olF the trec^. 
Whv, if there isn’t Ki^ty ! Only think, 
m oilier, of her coming all through tliis rain. 
See how daintily she holds up her dress, and 
Tvhat little pools of water lier pretty jiattcrnig 1 
feel leave e\cry step she takes. She’s A\orUi 
iny cloud palace, Arab ])OTjy and all! There’s 
a smile, now, would make sunshine anywheie. 
i) mother, stir the fire and make it blaze, 
while T run down and hch) her off with her 
cloak.” 

Away he ran, leaving Ids mother sunk in | 
gloomy meditation. The irnjiaticnce he had! 
ox]U’esscd, and forgotten as soon asexpiessed, 
awakeneil the discontent in her own heart, 
and rousc'd the old bitterness and jealousy 
that slumberr d in her bosom. She was essen- 
tially an aiidwtious woman ; her very love j 
partook of the passion by which the angels 
fell ; and the beauty and promise of her sou, 
while it increased the idolatrous affection 
which she boro him, aggravated her di.s- 


wasl destined. But the fire smouldered in her 
own bosom, and even Agnese knew not into 
how fierce a blaze a little breath might 
kindle it. 

When Edward returned, bringing in Ca- 
therine Birkby, despoiled of her wet gar- 
ments, and glowung with exercise, the cfond 
had passea fiom Lady Irwin’s countenance, if 
not from her spirit, and she welcomed her young 
visitor with courtesy, even with kindness. 

“And now, mother,” said Edward, when 
lie had established the guest in a warm corner 
of a sofa, and supplied her with a footstool 
and all imaginable 


Boiitont at the inferior position to which he ‘ mean, mother. 


e comforts; “and now, 
mother, would you like to know what has 
brought my princess oufr this fine November 
morning ? It’s a good story, and I’ll tell 
Frank as sure as fate.” 

“Suppose you begin by telling me,” said’ 
his mother, smiling. 

“You tell her, Kit! 3\ Boesn’L she look a 
nice tutor, now 1 Just look at lier; she 
ivants nothing but a pair of spectacles and a 
stout eiuie.” 

“The boy’s distracted,” said Lady Irwin, 
“lie is so dedighted that you aiv come to 
break the dull tete-jVtete with his ])rosv old 
mother, Kate, tliat he can’t Hj)eak an iiitel- 
ligilde word.” 

Well then, mother — neither prosy nor 
old, much younger than Kitty, J’ll be bound 
would you believe it? the abominable 
creature has come out through tins wisdlur 
to biing me my J^rnold’s E\eicis(* ]>()ok.” 

“ She is a great deal too gooil to 3011, .sir ; 
and wo must get Mr. Birkby to be more 
strict with 3’ou, if you continue so (^•uele',^.” 

“ But only think of her mali'‘iiil y, mother, 
when 1 had forgotten the stupid book 
cleverl3, and i)ei'sirided myselt that it would 
be cruel to send JJnuIe and the r.ieLred old 
poiJ3' for it, she must come through Die cold 
and wet for no other pui’posc than to make 
me a.shamed of myself, d'here’s only on(‘ 
thing to be said for her; she iieviT did Arnold 
herself, and .so^sho doesn’t know what a tre- 
mendous bore be is.” 

“Now J have brought the book, J hope 
yon intend to do the exercise,” said T\itt\, 
smiling. 

'Well, that dejicnds. You must fold the 
j)aj)er and mend the jiens, and look out the 
words in the index. But no, let’s go and 
have a game at billiards. I’ll limit up 
Frank, and mother will come ” 

“No, no,” said Kitty. “I’ll^dnyno hil- 
liards till you’ve done your cxeict^^ ” 4 

“Well, we can play without yoif, tdu 
know.” 

“ You will have to play by yourself then,” 
said his mother’. “ You’ll find no oni^ here 
to play wifh you, if you are rude to Kitt3 .” 

“Rude to Kitty!” repeated tlic bov', the 
colour flushing to liis cheek. • “ Rude to 
Kitty, whom I love better than 0113 thing in 
the whole world ? I don’t know what you 
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‘‘He only wanted to show me that I 
was not quite so important as I thought 
myself,” said Kate, apologetiadly. “Come, 
Edward, let us go into the school-room ; the 
exercise won’t take half an hour, and there 
will be plenty of time for billiards after- 
wards.” 

The boy obeyed, but his cheek still glowed. 
He got togct^lier what was necessary for his 
work in silence, and wrote quickly and 
attentively for, some time; then stddeiily 
flinging down his pen, he threw himself on 
the floor, and hiding his face on Catherine’s 
knees, bufbt into teal's. 

“ Hush, Edward, is this right — is this 
Christian ?” remonstrated Kitty. 

“Itude' to you, my own dearest Kitty?” 
sobbed tlie boy. “ If I was, I didn’t mean it. 
Of course you know we can’t play without 
you — at least, I can’t ; and I’m sure tVaiik 
Wouldn’t. O, you don’t know how dull and 
stuj)id the house is when you are not here. 
Father sits in his study, making discoveries 
i about meteoric phenomena or something or 
' other; audFrank thinks h e’s doing a great deal 
, with Plato, though I belie'^j half the time he 
does nothing but smoke and dream ; and 
i mother and I talk ourselves into a horrible 
! dislike of everylliing. O Kilty, I hate my- 
self so sometimes, ;t.nd you would hate me 
too, if you knew what wicked thoughts come 
into ijiy head.” 

I ** Wicked thoughts come to all of us, Ed- 
1 ward ; and you know there is only one mode 
I of (Ij'iviiig them away.” 

‘‘If I were only Frank, iiov/,” said the 
' boy, “ I should be (piitc happy.” 

1 “ Oh no, you would not, il you are discon- 

l(‘nted now. And your brother loves you so 
dcaily. I cannot think bow^ you can find it 
in yt)ur heart to envy him.” 

“ I do tlujugh, KiU}^ I envy him his 
fortuno and his lank ; hut that is not what I j 
envy him most. J envy him because every- j 
body loves him. Why, even you love him 
' mole than you love me.” 

‘‘ Don’t you know what good reason I Lave 
' to love him ?” returned Kitty, firmly, but 
witli some little embairassment. “1 have 
I often told you what a friend he has been to 
i me all my life long.” 

“ Y^es, I know that you don’t love him 
because he is rich and will be called Sir 
, Fiancis. O, I wish he had been cross and 
ugly, for then you could not have loved 
I him.” . 

Oj^i^.^^dAvard, think how wrong it is 
rO'LvVr^ed that your brother is loved.” 

“ Weil, it ’s not exactly that. I don’t want 
people not to like Frank, for 1 know he’s a 
splendid fellow ; but T do wish somebody 
■would love me better than him or anybody 
or anything else in the whole world.” 

“You know your motljter does; and for 
. her sake you should try to be contented and 
ha})py.” 

“ Well, I am very happy, if the days were 


not so (Unfoundedly long and eiierythfcg so 
stupid. Do you know, I did something this 
morning. I ani sure you will say it was veiy 
wrong — I felt it was wrong myself. I didn’t * 
mean to do it, but somehow I couldn’t stop, 

I told mother I wished I was Frank. She 
did look so vexed — there came a strange • 
fierceness into her face. Don’t you think 
she is very handsome, Kitty ? ” 

“ Yes, especially when she smiles.” I 

“ No, Avhen she frowns : it’s my tineasui'O I 
of a Kate that looks lovely when she smiles. ! 
Mother looks magnificent when she’s fierce, j 
i feel a sort of creeping of the flesh ajid burn- 
ing at the heart When she looks like that. ! 
Is it wrong to like to see lier so ? ” 

“ It must be wrong,” replied Kitty, gravely. 
“She camnot look so unless she leels un- 
happy ; besides, i do not think it reverent 
in you to speculate on your mother’s looks, 
and to put your t)wn interpretation on a 
pa.ssiiig ex]u*ession.” 

“ Do not look so sorry, Kate — I can’t beai* 
to see you. I know ] am very wicked, but 
you must not hate me. I try to pray, indeed 
1 do, and I will yet more. Is it not strange,” I 
he added presently, in a lowtu* tojie — “ is it j 
not very strjinge tluit 1 never like to make i 
you lo()k sorry ; but ’^dien I vex mother the I 
blood leajis in my veins, and I feel as if 1 
I couldn’t stop, it makes ino feel so near to 
her. fjook at my forehead : don’t you see i 
am getting a frown like jnother’s ? 1 frown 

so at night sometimi s that it wakes me out 
of my sleep. I dream of notliing but battles 
and fighting. Dear Kitty, do you think 1 
could ever go to Heaven ? ” 
j “Jvemember Avho gave His precious life a 
I i-ansom for sinners, Edward ! Kepiember 
Him who loves you, and who is touched with 
a feeling for your infirmities.” 

“ Sometimes,” said the boy, looking out of the 
window, and speaking in a soft, dreamy tone 
j — “ sometimes all that is writUui in the Tea- | 
I tament seems so true, that I. feel strong for 
I anything ; hut then, all in a moment, away 
' it goes, and the old bad thoughts eume back, 

I suppose, Kitty, it is the Devil taking away 
the Word out of my licart.” 

Thus, ill the dark November day, they 
talked together. 

CHAPTER VII. 

“ My dear Kitty, -we must think of getting 
jmu some now clothes to go to Loudon with. 

Of course, you will like to buy the principal : 
things there ;• but you must have anew gown j 
to go in. Morley has a lovely dove-coloured I 
silk, which I’m sure would just become yon, 
and he oi^ wants thrcG-and-ninepenee a 
yard for it.^It’s ratliei* a short length, but 
he said if I’d take it he’d allow me some- 
thing.” 

“ I am not going to London, my dear aunt,” 
replied Catherine, in a low voice. ; 

“Not going to London!” exclaimed Miss ! 
Birkby, looking over her spectacles in amaze- | 
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I uaeDlt '‘Wliy Lady Irwin has b#en here 
! hei'fiolf; and your papa and X accepted the 
j invitation.” 

!, I told Lady Irwin I waa nothing. I did 
not hnow ehe would ttek me till just now. 
Edward talked of it, but she nerer mentioned 
. it before.” 

“ But why you %on^t go I can’t understand,” 
pursued Miss Bi^kby, You may never have 
such another opportunity in your life. You 
wonld^ee everything and be in the first society 
without, any trouble or fatigue. . I’m sure 
Lady Irwin won't be pleased. I can’t 
understand it. Why, when I was your age, 

I used to go wherever any one asked me. I 
hope you are not tliinking about leaving 
your papa and me, because, you know, we 
could manage perfectly well by ourailvea, and 
of course we can’t expect to keep you 
always.” 

“ 1 think you and papa would be lonely if 
T wont,” returned Catherine, slowly ; “ but 
ihiii is not the only reason — ^that is not the 
principal reason. I don’t think it would be 
w ell for me to go, and I hope you and papa 
will let me stay at home.” 

“ or course, deal*, we are only too glad to 
have you. I’m sure 1 don’t know what we 
should do without you for three mouths : I 
am only sorry about Lady Irwin.” 

“ Well, now, this is too bad,” cried Edward 
Irwin, brushing into the room, his face fRisbed 
and his eyes l)right with tears of vexation. 

“ Old}' think, MiSs Birkby^only imagine — 
mother says Kitty wOn’t go.” 

She has just been telling me so, my dear, 
and 1 am quite as much surprised as you 
can be.” ♦ 

But she doesn’t know what she’s refus- 
ing,” returned Edward, impetuously — “how 
should she ? She has never been out of this 
stupid little village in her life ; and you can’t 
think what trouble father and 1 had to get 
mother to ask her. She's hon*ibly cross now, 
and says she knew she wouldn’t come, though 
how she could tell that 1 can’t think. Why 
won’t you como, Kitty dear ? ” he continued, 

’ changing at once from anger to entreaty. 

‘ You don’t know what a splendid place 
Ijondou is. hlother goes everywhere, and 
pveryonc comes to our house ; and i’ll “work j 
so liavil — I’ll do my lessons every morning I 
bclbre 1 go out. Do come, that’s a dear ! ” 

“ I should like it very* much,” said Cathe- 
rine, making an attempt to conceal the sad- 
ness with which she spoke. “1 should like 
to sec what we have so often talked of, and 
to hear the clever and famous men whom you 
know, l>ut 1 do not think it would be right 
for me to go.” 

“ But why, Kitty, ^hy 1 We' won’t do 
anyth ing wrong. You can go to church three 
times on a Sunday, if you like; and there’s 
a church close to us where they have service 
every day. Then there are lots of beggars, 
ten times more miserable than any you 
can find at Swallowfield, who come and ask 


you for money without you’re having the 
trouble of hunting them up. Isn’t she tire- 
some, Miss Birkby? ShS thinks it sudi a 
plencher to say she does not think it would 
be right. There’s no good to be got out of 
her after that ; and the beauty of it is, she 
does not condescend to tell us why she does • 
not think it would be right — O, Kitty ! 
you can’t think what a rage Frank is in. He 
turned as white as a sheet, and got up from 
the talAe where we were all sitting at lunch. 

He didn’t say a word ; but I wouldn’t be in 
your shoes for something I” 

“ It does seem a pity, doesn’t iij^ Kitty ? ” 
put in her aunt, “ I’m sure your papa and I 
could manage very well. I could get Jane 
Thorpe to read to him ; she reads paVticulaid}' 
well for a person in her condition, and h(; 
vould soon get accustomed to her.” . 

“ Oh, Miss Birkby, it’s 'of no use,” cried 
Edward, sorrowfully. He had been studying j 
Catherine’s half-averted face. “She ciont 
wish to come, and, of course, we cannot wish 
to compel her, however sorry we may be.” 

Kitty sighed heavily, but said nothing. 

“If you’d only give a reason,” pursued 
Edward, after a pause, and in a softer tone. 

“ If you would only say why you don’t wish 
to come.” 

“ That I cannot do, Edward ; but will you 
jiot put faith in me ? Will you not believe 
me when I say that it is not for want of lov( 
to you that I have refused, — that 1 sliolild 
have enjoyed it more than 1 can tell 1 Will 
you not believe this on my simple word, and 
trust and love me still ? You do not know 
how sad it will make me when you are 
away, to think that you are judging hardly 
of me.” 

The boy was silent, his face w'ovked with 
various emotions. At length it grew' clear and 
firm. He took Kitty’s hand, and prcwssing it 
firmly between his own, exclaimed, 

“ It is hard, but I’ll do it. I’ll do it for you, 
Kitty. I’ll believe what you say ; 1 wmn’t 
. think hardly of you myself ; and I won’t lot 
any one else think hardly of you. You never 
deceived me ; you have always been dearer 
and kinder than any sister could have been, 1 
am sure ; so, if you say it’s not for want of 
love, I will believe you and love you all the 
same ; but you won’t mind writing to me 'I ” 

Catherine assured him that she looked for- 
ward to his letters as a great source of - 
amusement during his absence ; and the boy 
at last departed, much comforte<^, and firmly [ 
resolved to maintain the virtue Kitty’s y 
incomprehensible determination agai^t -Au 
assailants. , 

But another and a harder struggle yet 
awaited her — a struggle she would gladly have 
avoided, had it been possible. The intimate 
friendship which had subsisted from infancy 
between herself add Frank Irwin gave him a 
right to some further explanation of the 
motives of her conduct — a right which, what- 
ever the difficulty in which she might be 
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placed by the assertion of it, she felt no in- 
clination to question. 

To avoid, or at least postpone, her meeting 
^ith Frank, she took occasion to pay a visit 
^o her old nurse, who, with her husband, 
occupied a small farm, at some distance from 
Swallowfield, She did not leave Mrs. Price’s 
dwelling till past five, and the eiurly spring 
day was waning fast, as slie sadly bent her 
steps homeward. The soft and humid air 
was fragrant from banks of violets and 
jn-imroses, and the distant moon hung 'in the* 
ether. It was an evening for tender thoughts, 
and as Catherine pursued her way, her mind 
wandered back to the old days of her child- 
hood, and to the countless pleasant hours 
which she and Frank had spent together. 

When a turn in the road brought her face 
to face with him of whom she was thinking, 
she beheld him without surprise, though the 
tide of blood setting tumultuously to her 
heart deprived her for the moment of speech 
or motion. 

“ 1 came to meet you, Kitty,” said Frank 
Jr win,/* your aunt told me where you were 
gone — she asked me to come — I hope you arc 
not displeased.” 

IK) ! ” said Catherine, trembling yet 
more, and only daring to deprecate his anger 
by a look of siipy)lication ; for t'iicrc was a 
restraint and liaughtiness in liis tone and 
iwanner which were quite new to her. lie 
turned to walk with her, aiul they had ])ro- 
coeded some Vay before he again addressed 
her. At lengtli he said, 

“ I want to say a few words to you Oatlie- 
rhie.” lie spoke slowly and with manifest 
effoH. ‘‘I need not tell you that fbur refusal 
to a(‘comj)an 3 / my mother to London was a 
sad (iisa])pointmeiit, yes, and an unexpected 
disap])ointment to me. I am not going to 
distiess you by an inquiry into the motives of 
Aauir refusal. Y'ou act upou them so deci- 
dedly that you musU be satisfied with tliern. 
1 only wisli to say that 1 am aware from your 
conduct oil til is occasion, and from the manner 
of your behaviour to me since my i*eturn 
Iroin (Germany, that J have been so unhappy 
as to incur your displeasure 1 haA^'e in vain 
examined myself to discovei the I’O.asoii, you 
have given me no clue, though J daily feel 
iiow strong that dis})leasuro must be which 
has so completely changed our mutual rela-( 
tions and destroyed a friendship so close, so 
old. You must not imagine that I am so 
pi-epostoously conceited as to su})pose that 
your ^refusal to go to London was entirely 
occasioned by your un will itign ess to be dis- 
tressed by my presence. If that were the 
only obstacle, you need no longer hesitate, for 
I have to-day asked and obtained my father’s 
permission to make an extensive tour in 
America ; J. liope even to extend my travels 
as far as the Rocky Moiintaiiis.” 

He had spoken in a hard, dull tone, never 
once looking at his companion, but nervously 
switching Ilia ridiiig-cane to and fro and 


followitig ife motion with his eyes. Eacli 
sentence struck harder and harder on poor 
Catherine’s heart, and when the last abrupt 
annoimcement was made, she was compelled 
to stop, for her faltering limbs refused to 
support her, a deadly pallor oversmread hei* 
countenance, and her lips quivered with the 
vain attempt to articulate a sound, * 

Terrified out of his anger, Frank hastened 
to support her, and gazed with atupified 
amazement on an emotion such as he had 
never before witnessed, while his heart smote 
him for the selfishness of his reproaches. 

*‘0, Kitty,” cried Frank, passionately, 
“forgot what I have said. Of course, 1 know, 
dear, you can’t help it ; 1 was a fool to liojio 
it ; but •you know, Kitty, every ,one in this 
world is selfish but you.” 

“ You shall know the whole truth,” said 
Kitty, who, in her anxiety to master lier 
emotion, hardly understood the import of his 
words; “I have never trusted you and re- 
pented of it, and, hard as it is, I will trust 
you now.” 

“No, Kitty; I will know nothing; you 
shall put no force upon yoiirselt' dear. 1 
know that I am in every respect unworthy 
your regard. I can well understand what a 
(li.siastetul companion f must be to a gentle 
and accomplished woman like you.” 

“ Frank, how can you talk so strangely? 
you know the inequality is all' on my side. 
Listen to me a few moments, and I will try 
to tell you my reasons, that you may not 
think me altogether capricious and unworthy 
your fricndsliip. You see my father has 
s})out his life in such retirement that he 
thinks and cares little about what is said or 
done ill the world. .H c is accustomed to see 
you, and he loves you dearly. My aunt knows, 
perliaps, somctliing more about such tilings ; 
but, 1 daresay, if either of them thought about 
it at all, they would consider that I was quite 
your equal.” 

“Weil,” said Frank, earnestly, though not 
impatiently. 

“ You see their affection for me woidd blind 
them to the truth.” Kitty spoke with in- 
creasing effort, but still with a certain energy. 
“I tried to speak to Lady Jrwiii, and to ask 
her liolp ; but 1 could not. 1 do not think it 
is right to speak to you, J^’rank ; but you will 
lihelp me, as you always have done, all your 
life, and for the sake of ou||| old, old friend- 
ship. 1 cannot lose your friendship.” 

“ (Jome what may, that will never be, 
Kitty,” said Frank, earnestly. 

“Thank you for that comfort. And now 
you understand my motives.” 

“Forgive me, dear, I do not understand 
them in the least. You talk about tlie world 
and about your father being blinded by bis 
affection for you ; but 1 honestly confess 
myself unable to make out the sequence of 
ideas, or to see what bearing your t)bs'M va- 
tions have on your refusal to go to Liuidon 
I with my mother.” 
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“ I>ou’t you see that, if I were to go, I value myself too much for that ; but do not 
should be, almost of necessity, a great deal in mock me by comparing that which is life of 
your company, and people might think— or, my life to a feeling, however pure and sacred/ 
to speak the simple truth, it might not be which may, without dilRculty, be divided 
well for me.” among half-a-dozen. Some day. Kitty, you 

. “O ! why did you not tell me that befoi'e ? may know what it is. God grant that when*^ 
Of course, it was hard for you to say it. I you love you may never know the bitterness 
^as a blockhead not to think of it myself, of having your passion unrequited ! ” 

But I am going away now, you know, Kitty, “ There are many, many, worthier your 
so hir, to another hemisphere ; you will go affection than I ! ” 

now ? No one can make observations, no one “ If there are, I don’t care for them. I love 
can misinterpret you now ! ” you. I have loved you from the hour when I 

“ I will go if you wish it,” she replied, in a first steadied your infant steps in your father’s 
very low, heart-broken voice. orchard. I never called 3’^ou sister. I never 

“There is' something still which you bide felt the love of a brother towards you. The- 
fi’om me,” said' Frank, looking steadily at her, love 1 then bore you was a faint foreshadow- 
“and it ’is something which makes *you un- ing of that which now possesses me. 1, pre- 
]ia])py. Even if 1 go to America, you do not sumptuously, made sure of my happiness, 
wish to go to London.” Till this winter, I never questioned that you 

“ Uow can I wish to go if you are not returned my love, absurd as it may appear to 
there ?” returned Catherine, almost angrily ; you. Never, till this wintcr—never, fully, 

“ would not everything I saw remind me of till to-day — did I contemplate tlie possibility 
you and of your kindness long ago ? ” of this agony.” 

“And yet you deny me the pleasure of “If 1 were but nearer to you in any one 
being there with you 1 I have heard that thing,” faltered Kitty. 

wonicn are riddles; and I’ve been puzzled “What then?” said Frank, imjialiciiily ; 
sometimes to understand my mother; but it’s “it wouhl not bring your heart nearcu’ to me. 
new to me to find incomprehensible and I should love you like a lover, and you would 
iuconsisteut.” look upon me as a brother.” 

“Only let me stay at home,” said Kitty, “ IIow little you know !” exclaimed Kate, 
entreatingly ; “don’t ask me to go to London “Do yon think f have had no si niggles '! Do 
— don’t show any ii^crest about me; and, 3^011 think I have shed no leans ! Do yoii 
when you come back, you will find me once think it is easy to me to lose one Lurii of 
more your old friend and playfellow.” 3’our countenance— one tone of. your voice I 

“ No, Kate ; do not let us deceive ourselves. O, 3’ou must not think that all, or even the 
Tliat can never be again. The happy time heaviest of the pain is on your side. You will 
when we were all in all to each other is gone ; have much to comfort you— mueh to dii\c 
and the cold friendship you oli’er me is but a me from 3ipur thoughts. 1 shall have only 
sorry substitute for the love you once bore the memory of the past, and prayer, to help 
me. As for me, I cannot cease to love you ; me.” 

but I cannot pretend to be satislied with “ You are more .and more inexplicable, 
being Ie.ss than all to you. Time may pus.sibly Kitty. If I could tru.st the seeming sense of 
modify my feelings, and I may grow accus- 3^0111- words, [ should alnio.st ho])e tliat you 
tomod to the tho'iighl that I am nothing to indeed love me, even as^ 1 w^)uld be loved, 
you ; but we camiot become children again, Yet 3^011 make the confession in a voice so sad, 
and ’the memory of those joyous days only and with a look so hopeless, that 1 dare not 
makes the sorrow of to-day the heavier.” rejoice at it. Wliat barrier is llicre between 
“Do not say so!” said Kitty, in a tre- us? Wliat unknown hindrance which turns 
mulous tone, “we may be as brother and this, wdiicli should be the sweetest moment of 
bister to eacli other.” our lives, into sorrow and bittcrnc.ss ? ” 

“ Brother and sister 1 ” he replied, almost “ Y^ou know 1 Oh, wliy comjiel me to 
fiercely. “Do not , deceive yourself, as you repeat what you know so well ? 1 am a 

cannot deceive me, by that miserable delusion ! pimple country girl, without protection, with- 
Brother and sister ! Brother and sister we *ut accomplishments. You have talents and 
never have been, mnd never can be. I love you, rank whicn fit o^ou to form an alliance wuth 
Kitty, cruel as you are. You know that I any of the noblest families of the laud ; and 
love 3'ou, — not with the temperate affection such an alliance bir Edward and Lady-jti'win 
born of liabit and of instinct, which knits naturally expect 3^u to form.” 
together tliose of kindred blood ; but I love “And is this the only hindrance, Kitty ? 
you with that passion which, if you do not “ Yes, Even for your sake 1 w’^ould not 
know, you have,,at least read of. You were creep into your family by stealth ; or enter it 
the - dream of m3^ boyhood, the hope of my only on sufferance. I will not deserve the 
youth. All that sisters are or may be to reproaches of those to whom I owe gratitude 
others, you are a thousand times to me. I do and affection.” ‘ 

not importune you to do impossibilities. I “By Heaven, Kitty, you wrong my father 
love you too dearly ta seek to influence you and mother it you think that tlie3" would 
by appeals to your compassion. Yes, and I vidue rank or fortune in comparison with 
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such a true find pure liearjt — such a cultivated have fixed on th6 Rocky Mountains as your 
mind — as yours ! Besides, if they were blind Ultima Thule ; for I shall be glad to have 
to your merit, do you think they set no some geologic^ specimens from them ; and 
value on my happiness — that they have no an authentic accouiit of Morrnonism, — one of 
regard to my wishes? Put such unworthy the most remark^e phenomena of the age, 
thoughts away from you ! My mother may The accounts we have must be, to a certain 
sometimes seem capricious — she may bo uii- extent, partial. Now, you will take a clear 
certain in trifles, but her own affections are head ana young eyes with you. All 1 would 
too strong to allow her to endanger the hap- warn you against is too strong a leaning 
pinesa of both our lives for a prejudice. I to the old-world prejudices, with which our 
am sure both slie and my father will welcome good friend. Birkby, has taken such pains to 
with delight a prospect so full of reasonable fortify you.” 

happiness for both of us.” “ I have just parted from Kitty, sir,” said 

But Catherine cofild not tliink so. In the Frank, breaking in, at last, with des])crato 
midst of her tremulous joy her heart remained resolution. ( 

heavy with fo^’ebodiug. ' She felt that Lady “ Why didn’t you bring her up hero ? The 
IrWin would disapprove of their union, and a j little puss, 1 don’t wonder she’s ashamed to 
•prescience of sorrow weighed upon her spirit. | show Jier face. Your motlier is by no moans 
Frank, though not entirely free from the pleased, T can tell you. Slie never was very 
same instinctive apprehension, couhl not re- fond of poor Kitty. Very strange, though I 
strain his delight at the acknowledgment he don’t know — ])erliaps it’s natural, after all, 
had drawn from her, he overwlieJmed her I daresay Purina would have thought Imogen 
..with endearing words, demanded explana- rather milk-and-watorish. T really begin to 
lions of a lliotisand trifles which had pained apprehend that my little friend is putting on 
him, as evidences of indifference, and learned, her womanhood. Kilty, the sweetest piece 
with rapture, that tliey were so many tokens of Nature’s haiidiwoi*k that ever gladdt'ned 
of conscious lovo. Then he had arguments — luiman heart, — it w loo bad for her to be 
unanswerable arguments — toprove^the absur- having her whimsies and caiuic('s.” 
dity (d* lier a|)])reiieiisiou of Lady Irwin’s dis- H<‘rc 'was a good oi)eiung for Erank. These 
a])provjd, till Catherine, though unconvinced, warm expressions of teiidern.cs.s and aflection 
was soothed into a sympathy in his delight; loosened the powers of speech. He defended 
and vdien they partiMl, at her father’s gate, Catherine from the charge of caprice. He 
it would have been hard to tell which was then, with more dllUculLy, explained tlie 
the happiei of the two. motive which had led her to refuse Lady 

Irwin’s invitation, and concluded with an 
ciiArTEii VI IT. earnest avow'al of his own passion, and an 

Str Er’v ^PD was reading 'wdien his son entreaty tliat his father w^ould aid him vvilli 
entered the dining-room. lie wius not a man his countenance. 

wdio habilnally wasted much of his conver.sa- “ JSo 1 am to remain in my pi’csent benighted 
lion on his children; and he hardly looked ignorance of the real state of the Moimun 
up on Ej-aidv’s ejitranee, merely sliowing Ins colony,” said Sir E<lward, when his son at 
ooiiseioiisness of his presence, and liis satis- length ended ; “^nd I shall not be able to 
laetion thereat by a coinmonidaee question enrich my collection with sjjccimeiis from the 
about the weather. Having replied to this, Rocky Mountains ! l)o you think that Kitty 
and taken a, seat on the ojiposite side of the could be persuaded to make it her bridal 
fire, I'h-aiik liegan to cast about in his mind tour ? But seriously, Master Frank, this is 
liow to introduce the great subject which a grave matter. You and Jvil.ty are over 
engruK.'^ed his thoughts. He did not doubt young to be running your iieaus into tlio 
that his father v/oiild hear him with imlul- yoke matrimonial. Kitty ' is a 'v\dfe for an 
gence and interest ; but it was with consider- cmjXTor ; and you’ll be a lucky fellow if you 
able difficulty that he at length stammered get her. Still, you know it is a matter to be 
out a leipiest that he would give him his carefully considered for^ both jour sakes.” 
serious attention for a few minutes. “ Certainly, sir, if you wilj only give iw your 

“ What, again, Frank ! ” said Sir Edward, countenance, we shall be willing to wait,” 
laying down his book, with a look of amaze- “ Oh, yes ! I dare say ! As willing as 
meiit. “ You seem very impatient. Nottliat the hoar-frost whrti the sun is shining. I 
1 blame you. I think travel does a young wiusn’t many months older than yon when I 
man good, provided he travels witli a pur- married your mother. 1 was very liaj)})y 
j)ose, and not merely for the sake of wasting ‘ bonfe sub C^uiarie regno.’ Kitty'ia not unlike 
tinui and money. I was speaking ^to your lier in many things. But I’ll tell you what, 
mother about your plan just now. She thinks Frank, we must talk to Lady Irwin ; she does 
1 ought to have taken time to consider it not like to have things done without her. 1 
befoi^ I consented to your undertaking a wish Kitty hadn’^ad her pretty fit of jiru- 
jonrney so long and perilous; but, as I proved dery just now. Hflen does not like to have 
to her, it’s nothing to the Argonautic expe- her invitations refused, especially 'when she 
dition. Notwithstanding the danger of the fancies she is conferring a favour in giving 
adventure, 1 confess I am not sorry you I them.” 
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When the matter w(wi broexshed to Lady 
Irwin, she listened with min^d astonish- 
ment and mdiguation. Her eotmtehanoe sn^ 
hoientlj expressed her d4v|dcssisare, though 
she controlled her ntt^anice, and replied, 
• only in' a few cold ^orda of disapprobation, 
to her husband’s kindly representations of 
the wishes of the lovers. Strange as it may 
seem, she had never contemplated the proba- 
bility of Frank’s marriage, or only as a pos- 
sible distant evil, to be prevented when it 
ai'oae. That he would form an attachment 
to Catherine Birkby had never once occurred 
to h^r. Indeed, she held Kitty’s beauty and 
accomplishnitiots in very low esteem, and 
hardly thought of her except as a useful 
playfellow for Edward — an agreeable domestic 
animal, whom it was convenient to have 
about the house. To discover in this soft- 
voiced tender girl the enemy whom she should 
most sedulously have guarded against, was a 
bitter aggravation of lier announce. 

Turn the subject which way she would, she 
could discover no reasonable nope of averting 
the evil ; Sir Edward had already given a 
quasi consent ; she knew that, though gene- 
rally complaisant, he was occasionally capable 
of hrmness ; that his affection for his eldest 
son was strong, his sense of justice strict, and 
that he had always regarded Kitty herself 
with peculiar tenderness. But none of these 
considerations shook her resolution to pre- 
vent the marriage, cost what it might ; on 
the contrary, the difficulties that lay in her 
way rather strengthened her determination, 
and sharpened her ingenuity, 
i The sympathetic indignation of Agnese, to 
I whom she disclosed the subject of her un- 
easiness during her evening toilette, con- 
firmed he‘r in the idea that Catherine had 
abused her hospitality, and under the guise 
of innocence had successfullj^ carried out her 
wily designs upon the heir. She determined 
to meet craft with craft, and, by using hei* 
great influence with her husband, to retard 
the union of the lovers, and, while seeming to 
be only anxious for their welfare, to coun- 
tei’act, and iinally to subvert their designs. 

The youth of the lovers naturally formed 
the burden of her objections ; she touclied 
slightly on Catherine’s want of fortune, and 
inferior rank ; she urged the curtailment of 
JSir Edward’s expenses which would become 
necessai y if two families were to be supported 
on an income, handsome imleed, but every six- 
pence of which was annual^^ spent ; she dwelt 
on the ill ) ury it would be to Edward, if he were 
deprived of the advantages of such an educa- 
tion as his brother had enjoyed, — advantages 
more necessary to him, since his position 
must depeud^on* his own exertions. She 
frankly acknowledged she could not compre- 
hend Frank’s attachmenti^and insinuated a 
doubt of its 'Continuance, urging how often 
the pretty face and swee^t temper, which 
were sufficient for the youth, palled upon the 
matured taste of the man. To this Sir 


Edward replied, that it was not probable tba't 
an attachment founded ^on such intimate 
knowledge, and so fortified by esteem, would 
be of a trahnitory chaiucter ; he said that for 
his part he was quite satisfied with littln 
Kitty for a daughter-in-law, but he acknow- 
ledged that he bad not contemplated the 
necessity of a separate establishment, and 
ended by expressing his belief that the young 
peq3le were in no hurry, and would make no 
difficulty of waiting a year or two. 

When Frank found that Catherine’s appre- 
hensions were, in ameasqire at least, realised, 
and that Lady Irwin seemed determined to 
retard, if not openly to oppose their union, 
the antagonism of his nature was roused, and 
he could not altogether control his impatience 
in replying to her representations. He rejected ‘ 
with indignation the idea that his feelings 
might change ; he thought the bouse was 
large enough for him and Kitty, but if his 
father and mother thought otherwise, his 
father had interest to get him some afijioint-# 
merit which would enable him to take the 
burden of his own maintenance, and tliat of 
his wife, upon himself ; he had no idea of an 
immediate marriage, but he could see no 
reason to justify him in submitting (Catherine 
to the anxieties of an engagement of un(*ei*tain 
duration. 

In (Catherine herself Lady Irwin found the 
most pliant listener, she was so jirepared for 
anger in the dreaded Lady of the Manor, 
in the event of her passion becoming known, 
that when she assailed her with aiguments, 
persuasion, and entreaties, coupled even wntli 
caresses, she yielded only too rearlil 3 % and, 
grateful for permission to love, assented t(j 
any terms, thinking delay scarcely an evil 
in the greatness of her unlioped--for liai)pi- 
ness. 

Thfy were betrothed, and it was an ac- 
knowltedged fact in the neiglibonrhood, that 
Miss Birkby was engaged to Mr. li-win. 
One or two sour spinsters and intri inning 
mammas were highly indignant, but by the 
community at large, it was regarded as a, 
very natural and desirable arrangement. 

Mr. Birkby, when 'asked for Ins consent, 
gave it heartily, telling Frank, with tears of 
jileasure, that he was glad to show the love he 
boro him, by giving into his keeping Ins dearest 
earthly treasure ; he was a little displeased 
at Lady Irwin’s desire for the postponement 
of the marriage, for his affection took alarm 
at the idea tliat his child’s excellence wjus not 
duly appreciated, but a few words frqnv 
Catherine tranquillised his doubts, and he 
could not be long angry at what gave him 
longer peasession of her who was so dear, so 
necessary to him. 

As to Miss Birkby, the intelligence threw 
her into a flutter of delight. She liad 
a happy knack of never seeing what was 
going on before her eyes, of course she knew 
that Kitty and FrariV liked each other very 
much, but as to anything more than friend- 
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ship, Ike idea had never sufjgested itself tp Hampered with hkn, his wife, and perhaps a 
her. She wished them happy with all her host of children^ — women who bring their hiM)^ 
heart, and could see no reason why they bands no fortune, always have large families 
should not bp happy, since they had always T-diowiSyoiirfatherto giveyou thenecessaiy 
been dear good children, both of them. start 1 How is he to put you properly forward 

And BO tiie matter rested. Lady Irwin, in tiie world ? On the next ten years tht 
satisfied with having averted the evil for the fortunes of your life must depend.” 
present, revolved her plans at her leisure, “ Ten years 1 then Frank and Kitty are to 
and was content to bide her time. She was wait ten years? Come, mother, that's too 
not, however, permitted to enjoy much repose, bad — why she’ll be quite elderly by that 
for she was harassed by the mute solicitations time ; just think, you are only five-and-tbirt}^ 
of Frank’s anxious looks, and by the open now, am you’ve been married these sixteen 
remonstrances of her own son. years. Depend upon I shall never get on 

Edwanl heard* the news at first with the better for Kitty's fretting herself to 
displeasure, and was inclined to feel him- fiddle-strings. No, no, mother, -it won’t do ; 
self aggrieved because Catherine loved any there’s no romance in a bride over twenty, 
one better than himself ; but when tlio first It I were Frank, I’d carry her off in a chaise 
emotions of dissatisfaction were over, he and four and bring her home a married 
entered with spirit into the interests of the wife-JI declare it would be splendid— I’d be 
lovers, and, having^ipspoused their cause, he postilion, and I don’t thi^ you’d have 
supported it with a warmth characteristic much chance of overtaking us, unless you 
of his temperament, and which increased swept alter us in a whirlwind.” 
with opposition. Proud of the victory he The idea of an elopement, and the exciting 
had gamed over ])imself, and irritated by adventures by which it could not fail to be 
a su.s])Jcion that Lis mother was actuated by accompanied, was so agreeable to, Edward 
1 m VO 10 him, he was never weary of urging that, though it had occurred to him as a je,st, 
ins brother’s claims, till his galling solicita- he did not fail to suggest it seriously to bis 
tioiis goaded her to madness, and confirmed brother. 

hoi- 111 lier resolution, “ You imay look as grave as you pleiise, 

“ Inconsiderate and thankless boy ! ” she Frank,” he said, impatiently; “ 1 tell you iny 
oxclainii’d one day, thrown off her guard by father would bo delighted to have it settled — 
Inw importunity ; “ lilind to your own interest, the dear old fellow is as fond of Kitty as slie 
as you are careless of the affections of your deserves — you’d be gone just a couple of days, 
inotiicr.’' and I’d undertake to draw mother off while 

“Tdy interest!” retorted Edward, ‘‘how you begged pardon, he’d forgive you almost 
can it aff 'ct my interest ; except that it must before you could ask him. Mother is splendid 
be my nuerest to see Frank and Kitty for holidays, but yon know we sadly want a 
hajipv.” little household deity to nurse us when W'e 

“^\nd yourself a beggar, sJnd your mother arc ill, and put us in good-humour wlien we 
a pcjisiMiier on the bounty of a country are cross. Mother couldn’t say anything 
])ar.-iuij s daughter ! Foolish child, how will when it was done, or if she did, it wouldn’t 
it b(‘ vvitli you when you are but an inmate so miioh matter.” 

on sufferance in the house beneath whose “She wtmld never forgive us, Edward,” 
rool you wore born 1 ” returned Frank, with a grave smile; “ and we 

'Motlicr, that’ll never be! You don’t should feel that we had given her reason for 
know of what true stuff Kitty’s heart is her displeasure. Kitty’s heart would break 
made ; if I ever want a lioine, and she has under the weight of such a resentment as my 
one, never fear that she ’ll grudge me share mother can feel, and all my love and yours 
ot lier’s. Besides, have I not hands, arms, would not support her under it. It is hard, 
Olid wits i can’t I hiremyselr' out. for so much but we must be patient.” 
a day to be shot at, or get a handsome income “ Then I’ll tell you what it is, Frank, ja^u’ll 
for wearing a fine coat, and a sword a,t some have plenty of exercise for your patience ; 
foreign court, and writing lying letters about you may wait and wait till you are both old 
nothing ! PVank and Mr. Birkby, both say and cross. Mother will not give her consent, 
I've capital abilities, and I’m sure if 1 she’ll mock you with vain hope, like that 
take alter you, 1 must be a long-headed scoundrel Pygmalion and his poor sister Dido 
fellow witii a lirst-rate genius for politics, in Virgil. She has made up her mind — she 
Only think now, mother, would it not be more says you a«e too young now, she’ll find reasons 
gratifviiig to be pointed out as the mother of just as good to keep you asunder till she can 
the eniineiit diplomatist Mr. Edward Irwin, say you are too old, and ought to be thinking 
in time Sir Edward, and soon my lord of the other world.” ^ 

viscount, or what not, than to look handsome “Kitty would never consent,” said Frank, 
in your black velvet and diamonds as the not unimpressed by tlie boy’s representations, 
maternal reltitive of Sir Francis ?” The thought was not new to him, the shadow 

“ It is bocanso I long to see you crowned of such a fear had been darkening on his 
with self" won liouours, that I am impatient mind for some time. 

of this preposterous scheme of your brother’s. “Don’t ask her!” cried Edward, with 
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animation ; “of course, I knoK as well as 
you that she won’t, if she can help it ; but you 
know she loves you with all her heart — ^you 
know that though she tries to be gay, and 
deceives her poor old aunt and her father, 
w'ho is always dreaming about some old Greek 
lovers instead of minding his own dear little 
girl ; you know that when she thinks no one 
sees her the tears come welling up into her 
eyes, and she is grown so thin that I could 
almost span, her waist, wliich used to be of a 
pi'oper natural size. I do not doubt that she 
would protest and be very miserable, but you 
are her natural guardian now, and it is your 
business to take care of her health. Now, if 
you carry her off, and marry her against her 
will, she can’t blame any one but you and me, 
and I don’t think she can be long angry with 
either of us.” * 

Frank smiled, and loved his brother very 
dearly for his vehemence. And when he de- 
tailed to Catherine his proposal in all its 
extravagant wildness, there was a touch of 
sadness in the smile with which he related 
it, and in that with which she listened — ^a 
sadness perhaps inseparable from love so deep 
as theirs, yet showiug that a foreboding of 
evil was in the heart of each. 


A FIKST SOmiOW. 

Arise! this day sbull sliiuc 
For ever nioi*c. 

To thee a star divine 
On Time’s dark shore. 

Till now thy soul lias been 
All glad and gay : 

Bui il a^Yakc■, and look 
At grief to-day ! 

No Bhiidc has couic between 
Thee and the sun ; 

Like some long childish dream’ 
Thy hfc has run : « 

But now, the stream has reached 
A dark deep sea, 

And sorrow, dim and clowned, 

Is waiting thee. 

Each of God’s soldiers hear ’ 

A Bwoul divine: 

Stretch out thy trciuhling liands 
To-day for thmc ! 

To each anointed Piiest 
God’s summons came : 

Oh, soul, he epeaks to-day 
And calls thy name. 

Then, with slow reverent step, 
And heating hcait, ^ 

From out thy joyous days, 

Thou must depait. 

And, ha>ving all behind 
Come forth, alone, 

To join the chosen hand 
Around the throne. 


Raise up thine eyes — bo strong, 
Nor caet away 

The crown, that God has given 
Thy soul to»day ! 


impomant bubbish. 

We have, in one of our former numbers,* 
shown how art and science have been brought I 
to bear upon thiugs before thought worthless ; ' 

how the refuse of the smithy, the gas-works, j 
and the slaughter-house, have been made to j 
yield products the most valuable, results the | 
most beautiful. We are now about to relate 
bow another useful step has been made in 
our Penny Wisdom. 

The iron wealth of England is a ])roverb in | 
the most remote corners of the world. It 
produces the enormous amount of three 
millions of tons annually^ We export to all 
parts of the world iron aiiu steel to the yearly 
value of ten millions sterling, an4 machi- 
nery and tools to the extent of tWo millions; 
*8ums that equal the revenue of more than one 
kingdom. 

In travelling through the iron districts of 
England, it is impossible to avoid being 
struck with the vastness of the woiks carried 
on in those jdaccs. A journey through our 
mining dhtriets — where undying llames lea}) 
forth from hundreds of volcanoes [and aiound 
which nothing is discoverable but blackened 
piles of cinders and unsightly slag — will 
not be casil}'^ forgotten. For seoics and 
scores of miles, the traveller beholds these 
api>arently interminable heaps of refuse ore, 
Cia*ts, waggons, and trucks may bo seen t)ii 
all sides, occupied in the endless task of 
removing this metallic encumbrance ol the 
smclting-wrorks. Hundreds of Ijihuiiicis 
are engaged in conveying to reiuutc and 
undisturbed sjiots, the enormous })iles of 
’black, friable, cliukcry-looking ’stuH', — tlic 
slag, that day by day and hour by hour is 
produced by the smelters of iron ore. Some 
is flung dowm deep gullies, and hidden in the 
dark yawning recesses of ravines, when haply 
any such are to be found. Some is employed 
in the hardening of rotten roadways, where 
it is made to perform a very unsatisfactory 
sort of duty lor stone. Occasionally it is 
shot into the sea, when near enough for 
that purpose, whieli, however is not often 
the case. 

Of the actual extent of this rubbish pro- 
duction some idea may be formed, when it is 
stated, as it has been, on very good authority, 
that in the removal of all tliis Avaste slag from'' 
the furnace-mouths of the United Kingdom, 
not much less than lialf-a-million sterling is 
annually expended. Indeed, it has been cal- 
culated that in round numbers there are, at 
the present time, fully six millions of tons of 
this refuse material pioduced in one year. 

At this rate it would be easy to imagine tlie 


* Penny Wisdom, vol. vi, p. 97. 
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gullies, pits, and ravines of the iron districts 
becoming filled up at no very remote period, 
when iron-masters would have to go farther 
in search of secluded spots whereon rubbish 
lui^ht be shot 

TJie philosopher who, by the aid of scien- 
tific observation and research, can point out 
to us how to turn all this perplexing mass of 
■unproductive refuse to good and profitable 
account — liow, by a simple method, we may 
convert this ugly, useless clinker into a beau- 
liful means of ornamentation, and make it 
an iiidestfuctiblo and economical agent in 
the construction of public works and dwel- 
ling-houses, — surely the man who can ac- 
coui])lish this deserves some thanks at our 
hands. 

, All this has been accomplished by Ihe 
patient research of Dr. W. IT. Smith of Phila- 
delphia, United States, who recently deli- 
vered a lecture on the subject to the members 
of our Society of Arts. In this interest- 
ing discourse, the lecturer pointed out the 
brittle and useless character of the mineral 
refuse of smelting furnaces, as at present 
known under the name .of slag. A careful 
an.-dvsis of this hitherto rejected product of 
our iron works shows that it is composed, in 
the main, sili(3a, and alumina, with 

an occasional admixture of magnesia and 
sulphur. In all pnrts of the woibl the same 
result ■? are arrived at. The slag o,!' France or 
Sweden difiers in no essentials from that of 
riil'iiu or the United States. It is scarcely 
nece^''!\ry to remind the vca<lor of the siini- 
lai ity in the ])roces.s of snioiting oi’es, and the 
\asl o])('r tioii-J of natiirb beneath the crust 
(d‘ tbe eaith, where, by a like agency of heat, 
TnounUiinon^ deposits of igneous rocks are 
con tantly being thrown oik 

Tlie rocks of this origin are met with in 
>tui>Lndons masses in must parts of the woild. 
W'liil t Nature, on the one hand, employs 
iicr Igneous products in tlie construction of 
gigantic niouiitaiu -palaces, man, well aware 
(>[^ their great value, equally applies those 
rocks, under the names of gi unite, felsi>ar, 
basalt, gi'censtoiie, syenite, porphyry, serpen- 
tine, &c, ill the construction ot liis most 
elaborated architectural edifices. High geo- 
logical authorities t(‘ll ns that if we examine 
the composition of the crust of the globe, we 
shall find that of all the earths and earthy 
substances therein, three only will be ascer- 
tained to constitute its great bulk, namely 
silica, alumina, and lime, precisely those 
which mainly compose the slag of the smelt- 
iug-house. 

The worker in ores when he is occupied I 
■with his blast-furnace is, in fact, but re- 
])eating, on a small scale, the grandest 
operations of nature, deep in the bowels of 
tile eaith. Heat is the great first agency 
employed by inituro ^and by the philosopher 

‘ in the decomposition and re-combination 
wliich produce some of the most beautiful 
and useful products with which we are ac- 


quainted. Dr. Smith has shown that the 
rubbish of the smelting-house is identical in 
character, and equally valuable, with most of 
the igneous rocky substances. 

Like many other valuable discoveries^ this 
result was arrived at whilst searching for* 
something else. It is well to relate how this 
truth,' so interesting in itself apart from com- 
mercial results^ was seized upon by the 
American philosopher, since it may tend to 
encourage such as may be toiling in other 
fields of research. Impressed -witli a convic- 
tion of the influence of electricity upon life, 
health, and disease, Dr. Smith, at that time a 
practitioner in Philadelphia, commenced a 
series of experiments in clectro-agencies on 
the human frame. Success in that question 
induced him to carry his researches to vege- 
Ijible life, and from animate he was led to direct 
Ilia observations to inanimate objects. Mineral 
matter received attention from liira, and, 
weighing well the geological facts alluded to 
above, Dr. Smith bent the energies of Ids 
mind to trace the eifects of electricity in all 
these coinhinatious and reproduetions. 

' Comparing the condition and character of 
slag with that of the igneous rocks of nature, 
he felt that to electric agency must be attri- 
buted the cause of the great diflereiiec existing 
between them. In order to test this, he took 
a piece of the vitrified mass of slag hot from 
the furnace-mouth, and applied to it a metallic 
rod. At the point where this electric con- 
ductor came in contact with the .substance, 
the vitrified mass assumed a pulverulent 
character ; several rods were enqdoyed, and 
at each point of contact similar changi^s in 
tlie condition of tlie slag were ob.s(*rvable. 
The electricity rapidly engendered during the 
smelting ]>rocc.ss was ]>arLed with sis quickly 
on the application of the metal conductors, 
and hence the sudden and inaikcd change in 
the condition of the mineral. 

In order more fully to teat this theory, the 
experimentor threw a quantity of the molten 
slag, fresh from the fnrn ace-mouth, into 
water. Every atom of the liipiid being a 
good conductor of electricity rapidly absorliod 
it as it lowered the temperature of the mass, 
and ihe immediate conseiiueiico was, that the 
mineral matter fell into a coarse pov/uer, 
entirely deprived of its former cohesion or 
soli<lity. * 

From these trials Dr. Smith felt convinced 
that his electrical theory was correct, and 
that it was to the rapid giving forth of its 
electricity by sudden cooling in contact w^ith 
conducting media that slag owed its brittle 
character — in other words, its want of co- 
hesion and its tendency to pulverise. He 
reflected that the great masses of igneous 
rocks upheaved from the centre of heat were 
in a favourable position for gradually cooling, 
their gigantic extent would ensure that 
result — ^lienco their extreme hm’dness and 
durability. 

With the view of completely testing the 
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accuracy of liia electrical theory, I>r. Smith 
caused a quantity of slag, fresh from the 
smelting-house, to flow upon a non-cond acting 
substance, where it was allowed to cool much 
more gradually than was usually the case. 
, To las great delight he found that he had 
oi)tained a most complete verification of hiS 
opinion. The product thus obtained had 
entirely lost its semi-vitreous and friable 
character, and assumed a dense, solid, ^d 
I’ocky nature, capable of resisting the heaviest 
blows, and ^together assuming the peculi- 
arities of the igneous rocks. 

Having obtained this result, the e±peri- 
I menter proceeded to other trials. By conti- 
nuing the molten slag, when removed from 
the furnace, at a Jiigh temperature, in an 
' oven, where it was afterwards allowed to 
cool very gradually, and then run into moulds 
of a liou-conducting substance, the material 
was found to have become altogether de-vitri- 
tied, and to have taken a beautifully veined 
and granulated character of extreme hard- 
m ss, approaching to the solidity and strength 
of the linest mai'ble. By varying the heat 
applied, by the admixture of colouring niivt- 
ters, and by a subsequent polish ap])lie<l to 
the surface, the experimenter has succeeded 
in producing a perfect imitation of cornelian, 
agate, malachite, or any other of the more 
valuable mineral products. 

Here then we see how an enquiry having 
for ils object the elucidation of a })urely 
scientific theory, Inis led the inquirer, by 
inil)erceptlbl(‘ steps, to a most valuable disco- 
very, by means of which many million of tons 
of hitherto refuse matter may lie converted 
into really useful and valuable materials 
for the builder, the arcliitert, and tlic deco- 
rator. 

Already, in America, the slag of iron fur- 
naces, in its new character, is employed for 
paving purposes with the most complete suc- 
cess, whole thoroughfares Laving been, for 
several years, laid down with this material, 
without any perceptible wear of the surface. 
1ji the form of building-bricks it is likewise 
in consideiable use ; and builders in some of 
the principal cities of the United States testify 
to the perfect adaptation of such bricks, and 
to their great superiority and economy over 
the common clay brick. 

It is nc^ easy to limit the application of 
this valuable rubbish. Wherever durability 
is io(iuiivd, united with pfeculiarity of form, 
there the prepared slag will be found per- 
fectly adajited ; for, inasmuch as it can be 
cast into moulds of any shape, all labour 
spent iu hewing and cutting marble or stone 
is avoided. It is perfectly comi)act and im- 
pervious, and therefore admirably suited 
for the coufcitruction of aqueducts of any 
size. It remains unacted ou by chemi- 
cals of the greatest strength, consequently 
may be emjjloyed for making gas-piping, as 
it will last out many of the ordiuai*y iron 
pipes. 


When wrought in its higher character, ruil 
into suitable moulds,* and polished more bril- 
liantly than marble or porphyry, it will 
furnish pillars, fa9ade^# slabs, &c., for the 
oimmentation of mansions, halls, and public 
buildings, at a price and in a style not 
hitherto attained. We have specimens of 
this beautifully polished material before us, 
and certainly we can see in it that which is 
likely to brin^ about a complete revolution 
in house architecture. 'VVho will be content 
with porous bricks, perishable stucco-work, or 
soft crumbling stone, when such adamantine 
cornelian -like material is to be had, that 
shall defy the action of London smoke and 
factory vapours? We can picture in our 
mind’s eye a new Belgravia, a second Tybur- 
nia, rising up at the bidding of some adven- 
turous Cubitt or Peto, built with slag bricks,* 
and faced with a polished front of surpas- 
sing brilliancy, in the most exquisite forms, 
and apparently composed of marble, agate, 
cornelian,' porphyry, and malachite. If a 
shade of dust or smoke settle on it, the first 
shower of rain restores it to its original 
brilliancy. Time will have little, if any, 
effect on it; and as for repaiis or beauti- 
fying every third or fourth year, Mich i-arc ' 
would never be needed. All this we (X])ect ! 
to see before many seasons shtfll have passed j 
over US. I 

It is impossible to over-estimate the advan- 
tages likely to arise from this new branch of I 
industry, so simple in its applieatiun, >et so ' 
widely available in most Eurojiean count lies, , 
not only with the refuse ])io(liicls of iron- | 
works, but with those resulting from the 
smelting of copper, lead, and zinc ores. 'I’hc ' 
rough slabs or tiles for ]>avemcnts or roofing 
can be sold, with a large profit, ut foiupence- 
halfpeniiy the foot. When highly jiolislied, 
at elghteeiipence. In its more finihiiuil and 
ornameuteef forms, for architectural puipo.^es, | 
this material possesses, of course, a mueli ' 
reater value, dependent on its dui ability and > 
eauty. 

Regarding this inipoi*tant discovery from 
whatsoever point of view, whether in refer- | 
euce to the vast quantity of now useless 
refuse that may be made valuable, to the I 
many interests that will be benclited by it, — 
iron-masters, coppcr-smelters, buiklers, archi- | 
tects, house-decorators, and water-coin])anies, 

— we cannot but look upon it as one of the i 
most promising results of modern science in 1 
an age pecuHarly fruitful iu nnirvellous i 
inventions, and rich in its daily Penny t 
Wisdom. 

Wo have, in a previous paper, shown the j 
marvellous powers of electricity, in the pro- 
duction of light. Here we find the same ; 
subtle element busily employed in making 1 
mei'e rubbish a beautiful and useful adjunct 
to the arts. How far the samtj agency may | 

be made subservient to the improving of i 

our smelted metals and other products of the 
furnace, we dare not venture to j^redict. We | 
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will content ourselves with chreoting the 
attention of foundeiH^ assay and all 
workers in metal; glass, and porcelain, to the 
subject. ^ 

, CHIPS. 

A BIVER PICTURE IN SUMMER. 

Rummer at last : gay, glowing, exuberant 
summer ; laughing through windows, sport- 
ing up staircases, playing at hide and seek in 
ivied tux'rcts, tripping in roguish elfin fashion 
through thicket and wood, and here, from the 
smooth mirror of this tranquil river in dizzy 
reflections of light, till the letters on the page 
of my book scud away altogether, and reading 
• is out of the question. There now, the win- 
dow is open, and that wayward spirit of a 
breeze that has been whining for admittance 
is at liberty to gambol* at its wild will 
among my papers. As I droop my head over 
my liaml, half for laziness and half for shade, 

J am coiiricioUB of all sorts of summer influ- 
ences. I lie captive in the folds of that 

seari-like haze that floats and trembles lover- 
like over the glassy transluc(3nt surface ; then 
the white petal-like sail of some tiny boat 
catches me, and I float with it as confiding as 
a nautilus, till I am lost and melted down in 
the bi’oad horizon ; then 1 mix witli the blue 
coijs of light, find clamber up, after two or 
tliivo sunny falls, the black vale of Some mo- 
tionless ]e\d;\than, tliat with yards crossed, 
and sails all loose, lies asleep on its watery 
shadow : then I lioar the gradual clank of! 
thcanchc’*, and tlio blithe rollicking troll of! 
tile sailors as they skip round the polished 
j cveU^ of the windlass, singing not of Mount 
I Aboni but Alaliama. N ow a long creamy line 
bisect-s the expanse of lilue. I Jiear the splash 
.and hiss of the paddle, and a gust of metallic 
music thrills the stagnant air by me, and I 
turn to watch the jaunty littde ferry-boat, as it 
coqiiettishly flirts and curtseys through an 
areaiia, of foam. Wiiat a delicious medium 
of sounds water is! how it mitigates and 
idealises llie rude work-day world tones ; the 
hubbub of a town, the splash of a, steamer, 
the monotone of a ship-bell, when translated 
by this, all lose their original dissonance, and 
gain an idiom, which, if not music is inter- 
spiTsed witli sounds nearly allied with it. 

1 See ! a imfit* of thin blue smoke, and a quick 
lu’ight snake-Uke dart of yellow flame, fol- 
lowed by a deep sullen boom that rattles the 
winclovv panes, and all but spills my ink. 
11a ! there is a sight worth looking at. How ■ 
statelily — nay imperially — she subdues the 
water ; not flinging it off in scorn with an im- 
patient angry fane, but trampling it under 
her keel nois(‘]essly, like a conqueror. How 
the stars and stripes at her fore, flaunt out 
against the sky : and the huge red funnel and 
the glittering brass rail of her crowded 
quarterdeck — what salient points are they for 
the light. As I bend forward to listen I cau 


almost distinguish — so still is it — the parting 
huzzas from the light little satellite that 
slowly drops behind to let her rouse all her 
strength up^ for a battle with the Atlantic. 

It is a bright noon now, and the green field 
J)elow looks cool and inviting. "Wny should • 

I not bask there, and gladden hfine e^ e with 
a wider range ? The half-alive lapping of tlie 
tide in the rochS; and the swaying of the gro- 
tesque knots of black sea-weed, like so many 
jelly-fish, and the cai'eless fullow-niy-lea<ler- 
likc dipping of the white gulls, and tlio 
bobbing gasping struggle of the Inioys, and 
the tenacious resistance of the vessels at 
anchor, and their tory-like dislike to turn 
round with the tide; these are so many 
pleasant bits of side-play that I amuse myself 
witli observing. And then, on some little 
sandy promontory or isthmus some blithe 
seven - years - old heroes are, Canute -like^ 
defying the sea ; and, when e#t off at last, 
regaining terra firma with a leap that has 
all the mimicry if not the imporffauce of 
heroism. 

' For the main figiu:cs of my canvass I have 
v.ariety enough : here a zig-zag line oi clumsy 
canal-boats in tow ; there a New York 
clipper with its tall taper masts and snow- 
white fiat cotton sails ; then a yacht, with its 
blue pendant and main shcc^ all but diiq/ing 
the water ; here the red, blue, and while of 
the Dutchman, with his porpoise-like prow, 
and yellow oily hull; or the sumptuous 
orange of the Spaniard or Portuguese, with 
its Columbus-like recollections and DolcL 
hoiiibre di Jesu ! A bright busy stintillating 
[ w’ater-j/icturo enougb,when 1 have added tbt 
lighthouse and the fort in the distance, and 
the clock tower with itssldiiiug dial oj)i>osite, 
and the forest-like line of masts on the shore, 
and the dome, and the church towers, and tiio 
la by rin thine interlacing of warclioiisc.s and 
chimneys tliat rise tier after tier along 
1.he miles of shore on the other side till tip ! 
smoke is clear, and you discern a blue ndge, 
wlicii, may be, if you had au eagle’s cy«f you 
might be conscious of a clear reservoir ami a 
secret underground pathway, which, thuiigh 
nut under the protection of nymph or nauid, , 
is surely not without the tutelage of some as 
benign si)irit, if it be the engineer of a waLer 
company; when, with the hints of cool baths, 
and of sunbeams that have not the life crushed 
out of them by falling too far from the clouds, 

1 leave you to rest or to wander at your 
pleasure. 

THE SCALE OF PROMOTION. 

It was not many months since that the 
prime-minister of one of the Italian sove- 
reigns was an Englishman; who had in days 
gono by served his ducal master in the capa- 
city of groom. 

It is not many years since that the prime- 
minister of the King of Oude — the arbiter of 
fortune, of life and death, at Lneknow — was 
an Englishman also, who had first entered 
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the service of the Indian monarch in the the owner of the Black Sea wr Tower by mar- 
humble station of barber. In the course of riage with the heirbss. At first he liad been 
time the barber-minister retired to his native the companion^— some said the favourite man- 
land with an oriental fortune, independent of at-arms— of her father, Sir Tor^il of the 
royal curls or royal smiles. Scawr. Immense in size, un^ualled in 

At this present moment promotions quite strength, unapproachable in mnstery of his 
as singular, though not quite so lofty, are weapons, the young Eeinhold created terror 
made ill one of our Indian Presidencies; and, and admiration almost in an equal degree, 
seeing that the Honourable Court of Bircc- Sir Torquil himself became afraid of him^aiid 
tors have very recently ])iiblished a list of for many years before he died he seemed to 
such qualifications as they consider necessary have surrendered his vast estates into the 
for the future aspirants for civil service in hands of his retainer, and followed his direc- 
India, it may not bo amiss to state what is tions as if he had been a slave. The estate 
looked upon in the City of Palaces as the best was vast but sterile. The Tower that gave 
passport to liigh office. name to the property lay at some twenty or 

The gontleniau wlio is now the Governor thirty miles from the capital of Scotland ; a 
of the Presidency alluded to, is an ardent dreary wilderne.ss extended for miles on every 
lover of music; a. taste for which when pro- side, with hero and there a small patch of" 

pcrly shown is a credit to the possessor, and arable or grass land on the side of some 

a pleasure to his friends. His excellency is brawling burn, which in suniMer perhaps 

anxious to*c‘ollect about him others of a was dry, and in the winter flooded .all the 


hke taato, a commendable desire if jiropcrly | 
carri<‘d out. Put it so happens that this is| 
not tlie case, (fivilians of the poorest cap.a- 
city, or greatest inactivity, but performers I 
on some instrument, are retained at the seatl 
of government ' in posts requiring supeiior| 
qualifications, for the simple gratitication of 
a musical taste. Tt is tliought necessary that 
the govc'rnor’s concerts be well got u]) even ' 
at the risk of jeojiardising the smooth working 
of the machinery of government. 

lict the crowd of young candidates who in 
AuJjiist next present themselves foi' examina- 
tion befory the East In^lia (bmpany s exa- 
miners bear the above well in mind. To 
enable a youth to jiass the ordeal on this 
side of ihe hemisphere, classics, mathematics, 
or modern languages, may be necessary ; 
but tliat he .sliouhl pass tlie ordeal on the 
other side ^^iLh equal success, iirofieiency 
in some branch of the musical art, will be 
absolutely essential ; for there tlio scale of 
promotion is rt^gulated by the gamut. 

- — - - ^ : ' — r. 

WHAT IT IS TO HAVE FOKE- 
FATHEKS. 

It was a dark winter’s night, of which we 
have no doubt there were nmny in the 
year fifteen hundred and fifty-five. This w.as I 
the darke-^t, the windiest, the coldest niglit of 
them all. There was no moon ; if there had 
been any in the almanac, it would have been 
blown out like a candle in a broken lantern, 
There was the sound of a roaring river that 
mingled with the crashing of leafless branches. 
A do" at a considerable distance occasionally, 
added fjohh horror to the hideous sounds by ^ 
a melancholy howl. Sir Eeinhold, or Een- 
nold, or Ea^jiald ; for orthography even in 
proper names was not a settled science ,in 
those days,' was sitting — But we bad better 
tell some little about him first, .and also where 
he was. 

Twenty years before this time he had become 


country like a lake. In the very middle of 
the estate, in a district of corn and barley, 
and amid fields of grass, and miles of park- 
like laud, stocked with sheep and deer, rose 
the stately towers of the great monastery 
of Strath woden — originally, from the jianie, 
a Danish establlshim'nt, but resc-ued from 
heathendom by the early ehureh, and ])hu*ed 
under the guardianship of Saint Bridget of 
Dumfiies. It was a perfect land of (ioslicn 
compared Jbo the rest of the country ; a tat 
island .surrounded by a hungry sea ; a money- 
changer’s window, witli all its puzzling vari- 
eties of coin and paper, W'iUiin sight of all the 
convicts from Botany Ilay ; in ahoit. as a 
poet might say — but never yet has said — it 
was like an oasis in the desert. Ami the 
elnirch had got it — had put her wdd(» arms 
round it and embraced it on every side ; had 
‘ fertilised its holds, and addcsl beauty to its 
■ .scenery by splendid architecture, and sealed 
away iigh tiling and liends from it by pei’pe- 
|tiial ringing of bells and singing of p.'^alms ; 
and had fattened fifty monk', to a point that 
I it was painful to witness, for the^ were all 
I alilietod with asthma, and many had the gout, 
and sometimes the half of them were laid up 
with jaundice, and a few of them occasion- 
ally died of their religious oxenascs, and also 
some of delirium tremens. Strathw oileii 
Abbey was the centre of an cceJohiastical 
territory of four or five miles squaie, strong, 
corafoilable, thick-w’allcd, low-placed upon 
the banks of the jiastoral AVoden ; and half 
an hour’s ride from it — a good horse wmild 
go at the rate of ten miles an hour — gaunt, 
grim, dark, scowling, and iiercheil dofyingly 
on the precipitous banks of a tmnidmg, 
splashing, sunless water, called flic Naddeis- 
fang, rose the walls of Black Scawr Tower. 
Sir Torquil had looked for flirty years at 
that wonderful domain, sacred to Ceres and 
^t. Bridget, which would have lain like a 
brooch of inestimable value on the breast of 
Ills threadbare plaid, but which he was 
forced to behold firmly fixed on the golden 
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garmen^of Mother Church, and guarded from 
hostile approach by bell, book, and candle, 
fifty slightly apoplectic monks, and the tute- 
lary name of the patroness of Dumfries. 
There came over from foreign parts — from 
the valleys of Savoy, and from Geneva, a sort 
df subdued whisper, that a reformation of 
heart and iife was univex'sally required ; that 
the purity of the original law had been 
dejiarted from ; that Christianity consisted in 
forgiveness of injuries, love to our fellow men, 
unselfishness, and doing unto others as we 
would they should do unto us ; and Sir 
Torquil at once became a reformer, and 
determined if he could to get possession of 
the church’s lands, and starve out the Abbot 
of Stralhwoden and all his monks. Accord- 
•ingly, after deep consultation with Sir Jtein- 
hold, who had been knighted by the Kegent 
al. Linlithgow after slaying a gentleman in 
single combat, whose horse he had borrowed 
and ileclined to return, Sir Torquil deter- 
mined to lay claim to a snu^ little farm of a 
thousand acres or so, that lay next his i 
wcst(‘rn inarch, and looked about lor some 
perjured witnesses to swear they remem- 
bored tlie land in his father’s possession, and 
that they had seen the lease for nineteen 
years, under which it was held by the monas- 
tery. The abbot was a fat man — a jolly man* 
— overflowing with good mature, and a sort! 
of , Ciiristiaii charity wliich consisted in I 
making liiiiiself and everybody else as com- 
fortable a» ho could, lie was very muoli ' 
sbookc'd at the audacious attempt. He i 
declined fur a while to take legal notice of i 
tlie claim, and determined therefore to pi o- . 
cecd ill a sti’ictly clei ical and Chi istian man- 1 
Her. Tlicreupon he procured some of the ' 
peasantry, and one or two of the chief far me rs ; 
tin his demesne to give formal notice to tlie j 
bishop of the diocese that Sir Tonjuil was j 
possessed ; that they had on several occasions i 
seen liiiii a{;com])aiiied by a large black dog, j 
and that it was very well knowni in the iieigli- : 
bourliood that he had sold himself to tlie j 
devil. So, while the retainers of the abbey, 
wadi armed, and eoiuniiinded by the liveliest of I 
the monks, under a banner in which was 
sewn apoi tioii of the petticoat of their patron 
saint, ej(‘ctcd the intruders walli many a 
whack and many a bang, a body of more aged 
and reverend divines slartqd m solemn pro- 
cession across the moor with a great quantity 
of holy relics, and several censers swaying 
about with sweet-smelling perfumes, and on 
arriving in tlie courtyard of the Tower pro- 
ceeded to exorcise the evil spirit out of the 
unfortunate knight. « 

It was a very evil spirit that had got pos- 
session of that worthy man — a violent spiiit 
— an angry spirit — a most irreverent spirit ; 
and it incited him to do a variety of things 
unbecoming*’ a Christian gentleman in any 
business he may have to transact with a 
mitred abbot and eighteen venerable monks, 
fie rushed forth from his hall, where he had 


I been refreshing himself with a half-ox 
i roasted and a kilderkin of ale, and with his 
I quarter-staff, which fortunately was the wea^ 
pon he first laid hands on, he performed 
such feats on the heads and bodies of the 
reverend cavalcade as never since tliat time 
has been achieved by a troop of French 
tambours upon the regimental drums. It 
was a# shower of blows ; a hailstorm of 
cracks on the head ; an avalanche of thumps* 
on the shoulders ; a hurricane of kicks on all 
parts of the body. A threshing of com with 
fifty flails was nothing to it ; a beating of ’ 
carpets by a thousand hands on the outskirts 
of a great town w'aa nothing to it : it fell — 
j it squashed — it battered — it bruised — it 
bounded, and fell .again — till there was 
limping, and howling, and holding up of 
anus, and entreaties to cease, and apolo- 
gie.s for the intrusion, and finally retreat 
— (lisjicrsion — disajipearance ; and nothing 
was left but an old man out of breath, 
w'itli a broken ([uarter-staff in his hp-iid, 
surrounded by fragments of censers, and 
relic-chests, and white surplices, and square 
cap.s, and chasubles, and copes, and a sweet- 
smelling savour exhaling frankincense and 
myrrh. 

Sir Ileinhold saw the abbot that night. 
He had a black patch on his nose, and his left 
eye was bunged up entirely, llis arm was 
ill a sling, and his left leg lay swathed in 
cloths, and reclining on a cushion ; the foot 
and ankle were bare, red, and inflamed, like 
a baby ill of the measles. 

“ Frfim Sir Torquil of the Scawr ? ” said 
the abbot, in answer to Sir lleiuhold’s an- 
nonricemeut of the object of his visit. “Ho 
is given over to the evil one, body and soul, 
and must expiate his blasphemy at the 
stake.” 

“in the meantime his followers will take 
forcible possession of the fat acres along the 
banks of the Speith, and the corn and wino 
and oil of the holy fathers will be much 
diminished thereby.” 

“ We have jm enlightened and contented 
tenantry, aud feed fifty poor folks e\ury day 
at noon. They will fight in defence of their 
abbot and St. Bridget.” 

“Wo have two hundred moi.-at-a’ms 
ready to trample on abbot and saint, and 
to hold the lands in spite of devil and 
pope.” 

“ We ! ” said the abbot. “ la it possible 
tliat our sou Sir Eeinhold has joined him- 
self to the array of Satan ! Has not the 
abbey for five years past put itself under your 
powerful protection, paying you for the aanic 
with much yellow gold and store of fat 
cattle ? Aud now you say ‘ We ! ’ For 
sliaiue, my son ! Your friend Sir Torquil is 
])oss€ssed by an infinite number of demons — 

I should say five thousand, at least, from the 
noise they made this morning, and the blows 
tliey inflicted from a countless number of' 
.stieks aud quarter- staffs ; and it would be 
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more consonant with yonrduty as an obedient 
son of the church to resist his upjust aggres- 
sion than to come hither as tax ambassador to 
maintain his cause.” 

^ Sir Torquil of the Scawr,” replied Sir 
* Heinhold, *‘is a learned man, though hia 
studies have been few, and his powers of 
reading are of the slightest, like own. 
He hath betaken himself to a sciende called 
theolog5\” 

*^Aiid, therefoise he rebels against the 
„ church ! Go on.** 

“ IJe thinks the Pope of Eome a presump- 
tuous priest.” 

“ And therefore he breaks the heads of the 
monks of Strathwoden.” 

“ He doth not approve of a celibate 
clergy.” 

^‘ Aiid therefore he seizes fifteen hundred 
acres of our best land. Saints of old ! what 
logic is this !” 

And it is our intention to guard and keej) 
the ‘Same, be the acreage more or less, by 
sword and shield, horse and spefir.” 

And all the haughs and broad meadows,” 
said the abbot with a sigh, "must go to 
l ewavJ that evil-doer ! Perisli the land, so 
he gets no benefit from it — ^yea, let Satan 
Jiimself possess the rich holms and swelling 
meadows so that that man of Belial is left to 
liis poverty and pride.” 

"Yon speak well and wisely, holy father,” 
said Sir Eeinhold. “And it was with a 
pi’oposition of the sort I came to visit your 
reverence this day. I am not Satan. I wish 
indeed 1 were if he is to be put in possession 
of the valleys of the Speith. But I am Sir 
Keinhojcl of the greys — by reason of the 
colour of my destriers — a devout Christian, 
and a true friend of the abbey of Strath- 
woden ; and am ready to aid you in your 
just de.sign of keeping Sir Tuiquil from 
fattening on the results of hia own violence. 
Give me the broad lands at a peppercorn 
rent, with right of purchase when 1 can pay 
3"ou a hundred merks, and Sir Torquil shall 
swing from the turret of his own tower 
sooner than lay his sacrilegious hands on a 
blade of grass or stack of corn that ever 
belonged to holy church. If you refuse, we 
take the lands to-morrow, and lay claim to 
the neighl)ourii)^ Grange. For Sir Torquil 
thinks the cardmals of Borne are insolent 
churls ” 

“ And therefore may justly confiscate the 
lands of a Scottish abbey ! Oh, Bridget, what 
logic aLfain | ” 

Sir Ih'inbold on riding home late that night 
was observed to wrap a closely- written parch- 
ineut care! idly next his breast within his 
Rleel cuirass. Jle stepped into the hall of the 
tower. Sir Torquil was asleep by the side of 
the tire. His daughter Sibylla was engaged 
at a tambour-frame embroidering a wimple 
lor the image of St. Bridget. 

" t have seen the holy abbot,” said Sir 
Keinhold, "and you stand in great daiiger, 


Sir Torquil of the Scawr, of encountlring the 
thunders of the church,” 

“ It’s like other thunder,” sAid the old man, 
rubbing hia eyes, “ it turns small-beer sour, 
but passes harmlees over the ten-bushel malt. 
We shall keep the ^Speith pastures, in spite 
of orozier and crown'.** • ^ 

“ The lands round the Grange are richer 
and wider,” said Sir Eeinhold, quietly. 

“ But they never were mine, nor my pre- 
decessors’.** 

“ The more reason your successors should 
become proprietors of the same.” 

" But I am satisfied with the Speith,” said 
Sir Torquil. 

" So am I, and with more reason ; for the 
domain is mine on payment of two pepper- 
corns at Lady-day and Christmas. No man' 
shall trespass on my lands ; and I waim yon, 
Sir Torquil, that the Grange, amf close 
fields, and nice fir plantings,. at*d |reUow- 
roofed cottages, are far more easily obtained 
from the gloved fingers of a trembling priest 
than ray own poor possession, even* from so 
weak a hand as this.” 

" The Grange be it, then. Tell onr wit- 
nesses they mistook one river for the other : 
it. was the Woldbeck I meant, and not the 
Speith. The thrashing the monks rectuved 
'to-day will do for one as well as the other ; 
so my conscience is at rest on that sciorc. 
Wine here ! and ale ! — ^you must be hot mkI 
hungry. Sit down, Sir Beinhold of the 
Speith. To our good father the liAly Pope ! ” 

Scotland fell more and more into anarchy 
and disorder. There was no law, and little 
security for life or land. The church alone 
retained some appearance of organisation ; 
but, un.supported oy civil authority, its in- 
fluence declined. It spoke more jirondly as 
its strength decayed. Sir Torquil laid claim 
to the Grange, seized the farms, carried oil' 
the crops, and broke the bones of any clerical- 
looking gentleman he cncounteri'd in the 
course of his rides. Some of the monks 
retired to the capital, and starved in Canon- 
gate and High Street, instead of in tlieir 
ancient cells. Fasting became a much more 
real thing than it had ever been before ; but 
the abbot and some few bolder spirits were 
.still unsubdued. They hurled an excommu- 
nication at the head T)f the old knight ; and 
as the death-agony gives strength unknown 
even in youth and health, the blow seemed 
overwhelming in the midst of his apparent 
success. Excommunication was still a frightful 
word, though the power of carrying it out 
had vanished from all other parts of the land. 
Sir Beinhold was prostrated with terror, and 
preached the most rigid obedience. He grew 
a devoted son of the church the moment the 
sentence wjis passed. The weather was cold ; 
but he threatened death to any servitor wlio 
should have the unchristian wickedness to 
kindle a fire for poor old Sir Toi-quil. Meat 
was rigorously refused, — water was not 
allowed. Parched ^ith thii'st, weakened with 
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hanger, shivering with cold, pining in soli- Scd^r* Many of the brethren had died ; the 
tnde and darkness, Sir Torquil would have abbot was old and feeble ; the peasantry had 
fluif endered house and land, in addition to been draughted off into the armed companies 
his usurped territory, to have the curse required to support Sir Eeinhold’s import- 
lifted from his head; but Sir Beinhold per- ance, and at ♦leisure hours had started as 
severed in preferring the sours health of his freebooters and robbers ou their account. , 
patron to the mere satisfying of his bodily 

wants. And at length, shrieking for food, It was at this period we introduced Sir 
and staggering through hall and corridor, EeinhOld to our readers. The night was 
and finding no one to comfort him, he sat dark, the wind blew, the river roared, as we 
down in bis arm-chair by the side of the. said at the beginning of this tale ; and Sir 
empty grate, and in the morning was found Reinhold sat in his great old hall absorbed in 
dead, — a striking example of the punishment thought. , 

that invariably pursues the unjust appro- ** It is so much pleasanter a situation,” he 
priators of the wealth of the church. Hip said, “than this gruesome tower ; — a fruitful 
will was found and duly proved. It left all orchard at tlie west, instead of the scrubby 
lie had to Sir Keinhold, now Sir Reinhold of planting here, — a soft-flowing, clean-watered 
•the Speith, who had saved his life on several stream on the north, instead of this wild, 
occasions, and liad been his friend and sup- noisy Naddersferry below the Scawr, — and 
porter to the last. It left him the guardian- when the lazy, mumbling shavelings are all 
slnp of his daughter Sibylla, and the disposal driven out — this time thpy ought to be in 
of her hand in marriage, — a hand which, as the middle of the river — ” 
it carried with it the possession of the Black A louder blast than usual shook the win- 
Scawr Tower and a whole county of barren dow-frame, as he sjxikc, and a sharp shower 
land, he instantly bestowed upon himself, of sleet sounded on the panes. 

No sooner legally clothed in Sir Torquil’s It’s lucky,” he said, “their reverences are 

Viglits than he prosecuted that conscientious so fat and well-fed, they will stand the wea- 
individnal’s claims to# the Grange with such ther better than the thin sides of a poor 
>;kill, that a peppercorn compromise was iroopcf like myself.” 

.aji^ain had recourse to, and the jueniory of The door now gently opened. 

Sir Toupiil cleansed by a solemn retractation “ Well,” said Sir Rcinhold, “ what news of 

of tdl denioiiiacal possession and a withdrawal the holy monks I Have you turned them 
of the penalty of excommunication. Sir llein- out of house and home 1 What ! you, m/ 
liold of tint Scawr was now the professed lady wife ? I thought I spoke to .John of the 
])atron and ilol'ender of the abbey of Strath- Strong Arm. Why so late up ? to bed, to 
wodei^ an<l in a few years had established bed ! ” 
riglits of ownership over more than half of “Not till you revoke the cruel order and | 
the much coveted lands. Fiercer and fiercer replace the good priests in their own wails.” ‘ 
in the meantime grew the religious troubles ‘‘Good priests, forsooth! who made you a 
in Scotland. There were Lords of the Articles judge of goodness? Lazy lurdans, sworn 
and Lords of the Congregation ; hut all servants of the Man of Sin, soldiei-s of Anti- 
anxious for the spoil of Uk' Romish Church, christ, and holders of ground I want.” 

As long as Sir Ifeinhold was paid with broad “The last the greatest of their sins, I know > 
acres for liLs defence of that failing cause, he full well. Oh ! man of blood and violence, 
was the most zealous votary of the faith. His have you no rtdentings in that iron heart ? 
belief in hones ol‘ martyrs and thumb-nlils of Have you no hour vouchsafed you by pitying 
saints know no bounds, excejit the fences of saints, to turn your thoughts to penitence and 
1 he ricli fields still belonging to the monks ; fear ? ” 

but when matters grew worse .and worse, and “ No ! Of wliat should I repent ? of what 
civil government entirely died out, and ec- should I be afraid ? ” i 

clcsiastical fiictions carried on an intornecino “Look, Sir Reinhold of the Scawr, on Hiis j 
war, a sudden light of reformation shone in wasted form ; look, Sir Reinhold, on these j 
on the darkened eyes of the papistical Sir haggard features. Have I repined ? have I i 
Reinhold. He hocamc a Lord of the Congre- complained? have I let the world know ' 
gatioii, snufRcd through the nose as if he that cruelties, and crimes, and basenesses in- i 
laboured under a perpetual cold, and, with numerable have marked your life for the j 
many allusions to Amalekites and smitings tw'eiity years of our union ? ” ' 

oil hip and thigh, he seized all the remaining “’IVere safer not now to begin,” said Sir j 
territories of liis neighbour the Abbot of Reinhold, with compressed lips and knitted ! 
Strath woden, and enclosed that jolly ecclc- brow. j 

Hiastic and his now greatly depleted monks “I bore all — neglect, contumely, indignities, j 

within the narrowest limits. There was and even violence of your hand. For who 
nothing left to them of all their gorgeous am I that I should complain wlicn greater 
estates hut a narrow strip round the Abbey, evils than these are heaped on holy churcli ? i 
itself, — not enough for their maintenance, but What I have suffered I have deserved, for 
quite enough to excite the cujiidity of so who is free from sin ? But for others 1 will 
zealous a Protestant a|| Sir^Reinhold of the speak. You shall not drive out the holy 
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bret.il ren to perish iii tli<a Yo^ 4iall 

not fling ingult and wrong oti head of the 
gi-acious abbot: if you persist, I have secrets 
which you would be doth hayOvi’evealed.*. 1 

know of deeds yoU vroi^d |aiu ||i4 ratheifi ilikn 
to have pufeli^jedt tH Ih# eaira of men 1 
the ears of men they shall bo published. 
These feeble Jimbs shall cariy me to the 
Council of the Lords; there, in the great 
hall of Linlithgt^^^ in the presence of all, 4 
will proclaim yoii murderer — traitor — ” 

‘‘ You will I Hark ! the Naddersferry is 
louder thShi usual to-night. So ypu will be- 
tray my secrets, wife Sibylla 1 You will find 
the journey long and toilsome — you will never 
reach the walls of Lithgow town — ” 

“ The secrets will uphold me ; but if I fail, 
there are ears even here into which I can 
pour the tale — to all, to man-at-arms, to 
serving-man, to hind, and shepherd, I will tell 
all, unless you re%cmd that fatal order against 
the holy men of- Strathwoden — ” 

Hush ! here comes John of the Strong 
Arm, who drove the drones forth into tlie 
night—” 

••To him I will dell all ! Come, John of 
the Strong Arm, look well on your lord — ” 

'‘How loud the Neddorsferry brawls! I 
scarce can hear your sweet voice. See, from 
this window we can look sheer dowm upon 
the water — ^Idack, pitch black. *Tis twenty 
fatlioms dowm, and yet its njise is troublesome. 
Jiook down, madam, — nay, shrink not, my 
fingers don’t hurt your lily shoulders ; you 
struggle ; liow foolish, when all 1 wish you to 
do is to watch the torrent’s course. ’Tis deep, 
they say, just under this window ; screams 
can’t be heard’; white garments can’t be 
seen.” 

• • • * * * 1 

The window was closed again, and there was 

silence in the hall. A tap came in a few 
minutes to the door. John of the Strong 
Arm entered. His master sat as before in 
the arm-chair beside the fire. He was alone. 

Now, gentle reader, here is a man more 
ruthlessly cruel than the late Mr. Rush — 
more unredeemably wicked than Mr. Man- 
ning — more false and dishonest than any 
ruffian described in the Newgate Calendar. 
Yet, see what happens to up in our love of 
the good old times ! Oh ! we are a genera- 
tion of snobs, and glory in our shame ! 

In a good old age tlie Knight of the Scawr 
died. He was childless. Ilis great estates 
were scrambled for by the powerful* men of 
the day, and fell into many hands. A hun- 
dred years after his death — in sixteen 
hundred and seventy-five — the Black Scawr 
Tower and its original domain liad been 
greatly modernised. A dwelling-house of 
modest proportions was added to it ; and as 
woods had been planted round it, and roads 
had been made, connecting it with other 
parts of the country, and coal had been found 
on the estate, the ju’oprielor — the third in 
descent from the person who had bought it 


of the eXeouJtors of Sir Reiuhold, was richer, 
as regarded mere income, , than Sir Rein hold 
had been when he possessed the whole es^te. 
The . nuii^ |iame was Brown, He had got 
tile 4 laid# little, ‘ A iufidred years of 
i&tional pro^'dssy^and the increase of Wealth 
and population, had done the rest. 

; f Daiuily pride grows by degrees. Brown 
the first remembex*ed his origin, and attended 
to the business of his farm. Brown the 
second looked back on fifty years* possession 
in his family, and began to imagine that by 
some intermarriage of ancestors four or five 
genei-ations back, he was connected with the 
old line of the Knights of the Scawr Tower ; 
ifiid Browui the third felt no doubt upon the 
subject, — sealed with a seal impressed with 
Sir Reinhold’s arms, and talked with ill-dis- 
guised gratification of the Tragedy of the 
Scawr, and the death of one of his female 
ancestors by being flung out of a window of 
the castle into the river below. In another 
hundred years — in seventeen hundred and 
seventy-five — f*till further improvements liad 
taken place in the land. A town had sprung 
up on a j)art of the estate ; the houses hail 
been doubled in size, and the old tower w^as 
still Icfc at one side of J/he mansion, as a sort 
of seutmel to Jiecp off* modern times. 

The Browns had gone to the dogs by 
gambling and extravagance. A Smith, from 
India, had bought the estate. He spoke of 
rupees and pagodas, and had narrowly 
escaped being put into the Black-hole of j 
Calcutta. Smith the second stood for the ' 
county, on the Tory side, and said the country | 
was ruined by the increase of the mci Aintile | 
interest. Tlie son of Smith the second took ; 
higher grouinl still, and was heart-broken U* 
perceive that tlie old teriitovial aristociaey ' 
were getting mixed up with a set of low 
fellows, who came fiom no one knew where, 
and brow-beat the men who had succeeded 
to their estates in a direct line from the time 
of Bruce and Wallace. Jones, an ironmaster, 
froin*Walos, who liad risen from the anvil 
and lianinier to great wealth, during the 
American AV'ai’, married the heiress of tiie j 
Smiths. The ohl lipuse was deserted. A 
splendid Grecian hall was built near the 
remains of the ancient monastery. The Scawr 
Tower was kejit in repair (as a ruin), and iho 
country for miles and miles tlrained, plaiiletJ, 
fenced, manured, and beautified, — tijl, ten 
years ago, the grandson of the original Jones, 
wlio had i>ut an h in liis name, and claimed 
to be descended from Slewellgr, was created 
Sir Arthur Johnes Ranald, Baronet, of Speith 
and Scawr. The “ Ranald ” he had assumed 
by special permission, as lineal descendant— j 
through Smith, through Brown~of Sir Rein- | 
hold of the Scawr, Knight, temp. Jac. V., | 

'who married the heiress of Sir Torquil of the I 
Scawr, — deceased filtcen hundred and thirty- I 
foin*. — Will anybody, in two thousand one 
hundred and fifty, trace his descent from 
Thurtell ? 
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THE TOADY TREE. 

It is not a new remark, that any real and 
•true change for the public benetit, must de- 
rive its vitality from the practice of con- 
sistent people. Whatever may be accepted 
as the meaning of the adage, Charity begins 
at home — which for the most part has very 
little meaning that I could ever discover — it 
is pretty clear that Reform begins at home. 
If I had the lungs of Hercules and the elo- 
quence of Cicei’o, and devoted them at any 
number of monster-nieetings to a cause which 
1 deserted in my daily life whensoever the 
op[)ortunity of desertion was jirtisented to me 
(say on an average fifty times a day), I had 
far better keep ray lungs and my eloquence 
to myself, and at all times and seasons leave 
1 that cause alone, 

'J'lio humble opinion of the present age, is, 
that no privileged class should have an in- 
lieiitance in the administration of the public 
affairs, and that a system which fails to 
enlist in the service of the country, .the 
greatest fitness and merit thaj the country 
]>roduces, must have in it something inhe- 
rently wrong. It might be supposed, the 
I year One having been for some time in 
I the calendar of the past, that this is on 
i the whole a moderate and reasonable 
I opinion — not very far in advance of the 
jieriod, or of any period, and involving no 
I particularly unchristian revenge for a great 
I national break-down. Yet, to the govern- 
ing class in the main, the sentiment is alto- 
gether so novel and extraordinary, tJiat we 
may observe it to be received as an in- 
comprehensible and incredible thing. I 
have been seriously asking myself, whose 
fiiult is this ? I have come to the conclusion 
that it is the fault of the over-cultivation of 
the great Toady Tree ; the tree of many 
branches, which grows to an immense height 
in England, and which overshadows all the 
land. 

My name is Cobbs. Why do I, Cobbs, love 
to sit like a Patriarch, in the shade of my 
Toady Tree ! What have I to do with it f 
AV^hat comfort do 1 derive from it, what fruit 
of self-respect does it yield to mo, what 
beauty is there in it 2 To lure me to a 
Public Dinner, why must I have a Lord in 
the chair 2 To gain me to a Subscription* 


• 

list, why do I need fifty Barons, Marquises, 
Viscounts, Dukes, and Baronets, at the 
head of it, in larger typo and longer lines 
than the commonalty ? If I don’t want to 
be perpetually decorated with these boughs 
from the Toady Tree — if it be my friend 
Dobbs, and not 1, Cobbs, in whose ready 
button -hole such appliances are always 
stuck — why don’t I myself quietly and 
good-humouredly renounce them 2 Why 
not I Because I be always garden- 

ing, more or less, at the foot of the Toady 
Tree. 

Take Dobbs. Dobbs is a well-read man, 
an earnest man, a man of strong and sincere j 
convictions, a man who would be deejily 
wounded if 1 told him he was not a true 
Administrative Reformer in the best sense 
of the word. When Dobbs talks to me about j 
the House of Commons, (and lets oif upon 
me those little revolvers of special official 
intelligence which he always carries, ready 
loaded and caj>ped), why does he ado]>t 
the Lobby slang : .with which he has as 
much to do as with any dialect in the heart | 
of Africa 2 Why must he speak of Mif^ 
FizmailL as “ Fiz/.y,” and of Lord Gambaroon 
as “Gam”? How comes it that he is ac- 
quainted with the intentions of the Cabinet 
six weeks beforehand-^ often, indeed, so 
long beforehand that I shall infallibly die 
belore there is the least sign of their having 
ever existed ? Dobbs is perfectly clear in 
his generation that men are to be deferred to 
for their capacity for what they undertake, 
for their talents and worth, and for nothing 
else. Aye, aye, I know he is. But, I Lave 
seen Dobbs dive and double about that 
Ru3'al Academy Exhibition, in pursuit of 
a nobleman, in a marvellously small way. 

I have stood with Dobbs examining a picture, 
when the Marquis has entered, and I have 
known of the Marquis’s entrance without 
lifting my eyes or turning my head, solely 
by the increased gentility in the audible 
[ tones of Dobbs’s critical observations. And 
then, the Marquis approaching, Dobbs lias 
talked to me as his lay figure, at and for the 
Marquis, until the Marquis has said, 

“ Ha, Dobbs 2 ’* and Dobba, witli his face 
folded into creases of deference, has ])ilotcd 
that illustrious nobleman away, to the 
contemplation of some pictorial subtleties 
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of his own discovery. Dobbs hss bsen 

troubled and abashed in f^l this ; DoBb$'0 
voice, face, and manner, with a stubbornness 
far beyond his control, have revealed hismn- 
oasinesB ; Dobbs, leadine the noble Marquis 
away, hl^ shown me in .&e expression of hk 
yery shoulders that he knew I laughed at him, 
and that he knew, he deserved it ; and yet 
Dobbs could not for his life resist the shadow 
of the Toady, Tree, and come out into the 
natural air I 

The other day, walking down Piccadilly 
from Hyde Park Corner, I overtook Ilobba. 
Hobbs bad two relations starved to death 
* with needless hunger and cold before Sebas- 
topol, and one killed by mistake in the hos- 
pital at Scutari. Hobbs himself had the 
misfortune, about fifteen years ago, to invent 
a very ingenious piece of mechanism highly 
important to dockyards, which has detained 
him iinavailingly in the waiting-rooms of public 
oflices ever since, and which was invented 
last month by somebody else in France, and 
immediately adopted there. Hobbs had been 
one ()t‘ the public at Mr. Roebuck’s committee, 

I the very day I overtook him, and was burning 
I with indignation at what he had heard, 
j ‘‘This Gordian knot of red tape,” said Hohhs, 
‘‘must be cut. All things considered, there 
I never was a people so abused as the English 
at this time, and there never was a country 
brought to such a pass. It will not bear 
thinking of — (Lord Joddle).” The paren- 
tlicsis referred to a passing carriage, which 
Hobbs turned and looked after with the 
groate.st interest. “The system,” he con- 
tinued, “ must be totally changed. We must 
have the right man in the right place (Duke 
of Twaddleton on horseback), and only capa- 
[ «bility and not family connexions jilaced in 
I ofHce (brother-in-law of the Pishoj) of Gor- 
hamlmry). We must not put our trust in 
I mere idols (how do you do ! — Lady Cohlveal — 
little too highly painted, but fine woman for 
licr years), and we must get rid as a nation 
of our ruinous gentility and deference to mere 
rank. (Thank you, Lord Edwai’d, 1 am quite 
well. Very glad indeed to have the honour 
nnd pleasure of seing you. 1 hope Lady 
Edward is well. Deligh ed, 1 am sure).” 
Pending the last parenthesis, he stopped to 
shake hands witli a dim old gentleman m a 
flaxen wig, whose eye he had been exceed- 
ingly solicitous to catch, and, when we went 
on again, seemed so refreshed and braceil by 
the int erview that I believe him to have been 
for the time actually taller. This in Hobbs, 
whom I knew to be miserably poor, whom I 
aaw with my eyes to be prematurely grey, 
the best part of whose life had been changed 
into a wretched dream from which he could 
never awake now, who was in mourning 
without and in mourning within, and all 
through caiise,s that any hall'-dozeii shop- 
keepeis taken at random from the Loudon 
Directory and shot into Downing Street 
out of sacks could have turned aside — this, 


I saj, in Hobba, of all men, gave me so 
muen to think about, that 1 took, little or 
ino heedof his further oonversation until I 
found we had come to Burlington House. 
“A little eketdi he was saying then, “ by 
a little ohUd, and two hundred and £fty 
pounds already bid ' for it 1 Well, it’s 
very gratiiyingi isn’t it ? Really, it’s 
very gratifying ! Won’t you come in ? Do 
come in ! ” I excused myself, and Hobbs 
went in without me : a drop in a swollen 
current of iJae general public. I looked 
into the courtyard as I went by, and 
thought I perceived a remarkably fine spe- 
cimen of the Toady Tree in full growth 
there. 

There is my friend Nobbs. A man of suf- 
ficient merit, one would suppose, to be calmly 
self-reliant, and to preserve that manly equi- 
librium which as little needs to assert itself 
overmuch, as to derive a sickly reflected 
light from any one else. I declare in the 
face of day, that I believe Nobbs to be 
morally and physically unable to sit at a 
table and hear a man of title mentioned, 
whom he knows, without putting in his claim 
to the acquaintance. I have observed Nobbs 
under these circumstances, a thousand times, 
and have never found him able to hold his 
peace. 1 have seen him fidget, and w^orry 
himself, and try to get himself away from the 
Toady Tree, and say to himself as plainly ;is 
he could have said aloud, “ Nobbs, Nohi)s, is 
not this base in you, and wliat can it possibly 
matter to these people present, wliother you 
know this man, or not?” Yet, there lias 
been a compulsion upon him to say, “Lord 
Dash Blank ? Oh, yes ! I know him vej*y 
well ; very well, indeed. 1 have known Dash 
Blank — let the see — really 1 am afraid to say 
how long 1 have known Dash Blank. It must 
])e a dozen years. A very good fellow, Dash 
Bhaik ! ” And, like my friend Hohhs, lie has 
been positively taller for eorue moments after- 
wards. I assert, of Nobbs, as I have alrt‘ady 
in effect asserted of Dobbs, that if I could be 
brought blindfold into a room full of company, 
of whom he made one, i could toll in a mo- 
ment, by his manner of speaking, not to say 
by his mere breathing, whether there were a 
title present. The ancient Egyptians in their 
])aliniest days, had not an enchanter among 
them who could have wrought such a magical 
change in Nobbs, as the incarnation of one 
line u-om the book of the Peerage can effect 
in one ininuto. 

Pobbs is as bad, though in a different way. 
Pobbs alFects to despise these distinctions. 
He speaks of his titled acquaintances, in a 
light and easy vein, as “the swells.” Accord- 
ing us his humour varies, he will tell you that 
the swells arc, after all, the best people a man 
can have to do with, or that he is weary of 
the swells and has had enough of them. But, 
note, that to the best of luy knowledge, 
infoniiation, and belief, Pobbs would die of 
chagrin, if the swells left off' asking him to 
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dinner. That he wonld rather exchange nods 
in the Park Avith a semUidiotic Dowager, than 
fraternise with another Shakespeare. That 
he would rather have his sister, Miss Pobbs 
(he is greatly attached to her, and is a most 
excellent brother), received on sufferance by 
the swells, than hold her far happier place in 
the outer darkness of the untitled, and be 
loved and married by some good follow, who 
could daff the world of swells aside, and 
bid it pass. Yet, 0, Pobbs, Pobbs ! if for 
once — only for once — you could hear the 
magnificent patronage of some of those 
Duchesses of yours, casually making men- 
tion of Miss Pobbs, as “ a rather prett}^ 
person ! ” 

I say nothing of Robbs, Sobbs, Tobbs, and 
so on to y^obbs, whose servility has no thin 
coating of disguise or shamo upon it, who 
grovel on their waistcoats with a sacred joy, 
and who turn and roll titles in their mouths 
as if they were exquisite sweetmeats. I say 
nothing of Mayors and such like ; — to lay on 
adulation with a whitewashing brush and have 
it laid on in retniii, is the function of such 

eople, and verily they have their reward. 

say nothing of County families, and pro- 
vincial neighl)ourhoods, and lists of Stewards 
and Lady Patrojiesses, and electioneering, 
and racing, and flower-showing, and demarca- 
tions and counter-demarcations in visiting, 
amj all the forms in which the Toady 
Tree is cnltiA^ated in and about cathedi-al 
towns and rural districts. What I wish 
to remark in conclusion is not that, but 
this : 

If, at a momentous crisis in the his- 
tory and progress of the country we all Jove, 
we, the bulk of the people, fairly embodying 
the general moderation and sense, are so mis* 
taken by a class, undoubtedly of great intel- 
ligence and i)iil)lio and private worth, as 
that, cither they cannot by any means com- 
prehend our resolution to live henceforth 
under a Government, instead of a kJustle- 
meut and ShulUement ; or, comprehending it, 
can think to put it away by cocking their 
hats in our faces (which is the oificial exposi- 
tion of policy conceded to us on all occasions 
by our chief minister of State) ; the fault is 
our own. As the fault is our own, so is the 
remedy. We do not present ourselves to 
these personages as we really are, and we 
have no reason for surprise or complaint, if 
they take us for what we are at so much 
pains to appear. Let every man, therefore, 
apply his own axe to his own branch of 
the Toady Tree. Let him begin the essential 
Lleform with himself, and be need have no 
fear of its ending there. We require no 
ghost to tell us that many inequalities of 
condition and distinction there must al- 
ways be. Every step at present to be 
count,ed in the great social staircase would be 
still there, though the shadow of the Toady 
Tree were cleared away. More than this, the 
whole of the steps would be safer and stronger; 


for, the Toady Tree is a tree infected with rot- 
ten ness, and its droppings wear away what 
they fall upon. 


MOTHER AND STEP-MOTHER. 

IN FOXTRTBBN CnAPTERS. CHAPTER IX. 

Sir Edward, observing that his son’s habits 
had become unsettled, and that his old pur- 
suits now seemed to have lost their interest 
for him, became anxious that ho should 
employ the time wliich was to intervene before 
his marriage in acquiring a more extensive 
.acquaintance with foreign countries, and thus 
complete his education before sinking down 
into the even tenor of a country gentleman’s 
life. Lady Irwin eagerly caught at and 
seconded the proposal ; she was weary of the 
mute appeals of Frank’s anxious looks, and 
of the importunity of her own son. Frank 
would bo employed, interested, and amused, 
his ])assioii, the fruit of effervescent youth, 
miglit cool down, he would sec other women 
of a very different stamp from the modest 
country girl to whom ho was betrothed, 
women with glorious eyes, every glance of 
which must make a man’s blooil leap in Ida 
! veins, .and who would not disdain to flatter 
.and court the handsome and acoornjilished 
heir to an English baronetcy, women skilled 
with specious talk to sap the groundwork of 
])T inci})l(*, and to beguile their victim into a 
slough of treacherous did ight, .after which the 
simide Kitty would have eiiiindy lost her 
]M)wer to charm him. Failing this, there 
wa.s ambition, there were a thousand allure- 
inonis to bring out the evil of his nature and 
naider him unfit or unwilling to fnlfll his 
engagement. At all events, it was delay — at 
all events, it was sojiaration ; it would be 
strange, she thought, if in a year or eighteen 
munllis some occasion of mistrust did not 
arise, which she could foster into lasting 
estrangement. 

The nlea of travel was not without attrac- 
tions to Frank. The irritation excited by his 
jmssion, and liy the obstacles tluown in his 
way had given him a distaste for his old 
stmlies, the vapid life of the fashionable world 
in London w.as wearisome to him, bodily 
activity would, he thought, counteract his 
neivous restlessness of mind and allay the 
fl verish excitement under which he laboured. 
True, he must part from Kitty, but he hoped 
that his mother might soften to her when he was 
.aw.ay, and that wlicn he returned she would 
be his oWn for ever. Now, the dark sliadow 
of his stepmother seemed to come between 
them, even when they were alone, so power- 
fully was each impressed by the conscious- 
1 ness of her unavowed purpose, though even 
to each other they hardly ventured to breathe 
I the f»*ar, lest, by uttering it, tliey should give 
it sulxstance. 

For one long happy week before he went 
abroad,’ Frank stayed alone at 8 wallow field — 
for one week of glorious sunshine his feet 
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brushed the dew from the gra/ss as he came , 
across the Held to the Parsoua^o— for one 
week of soft summer weather the leaves of 
the old elm outside the ^arden-g^te whispered 
, over his nightly farewml, and then he went, 
with smiles on his bps, though with ^ars in 
his eyes, to bo away until another spring and 
summer were past, and until the leaves of 
that other summer were yellow with decay. 

Catherine composed herself to wait, and 
devoted herself with increased earnestness to 
her various occupations. But though she 
conscientiously employed her time and in? 
dulgcd in no vain repinings, she could not 
restrain a feelinff of joy when a day was past, 
at the thought that the term of their separa- 
tion was by so much shortened. Her prayers 
seemed always to bring her near to him, and 
she had his letters, long, frequent, and inex- 
,pressibly delightful for the evidence they bore 
of a heart turning ever truly to her. Once in 
the winter there was an interval of sad 
anxiety — a long three weeks, and no letter ; 
then, at last, a short note, written from a sick 
bed, but in good spirits, and iu the near hope 
of approaching restoration to health. 

Sir Edward and Lady Irwin rouiaiued in 
town until the end of the suiiinier, and 
when they did return their attention was 
occupied by a succession of visitors. Edward 
was gone to llugby, so Catherine w'^as left 
with little interruption to the enjoyment of 
her own thoughts, and to her ordinary occu- 
pations. 

“ You don’t mean to say, Helen, that that 
quiet little thing is Frank’s fianc6e 1 ” said 
Mrs. Wilton Brook, Sir Edward’s fashionable 
sister, now a well-preserved matron, who, 
with two full-blown daughters, was on a visit 
to her brotlier. “ What a sacrifice ! A man 
of his expectations, such a handsome fellow, 
too — why lie might ha^ married any one.” 

“He is going to marry according to his 
choice,” replied Lady Irwin, drily. 

“ Oh ! that’s well enough for an old man 
with a broken constitution, a country curate, 
or something of tliat sort — ^but in Frank’s 2 >osi- 
tion,with such oi^portunities, it’s inexcusable. 
Really, a man owes something to his family. 
No one cares less for money than I do, but 
rank, fashion, beauty, or something, surely ho 
should require.” 

“Your brother and your nephews consider 
Catherine Birkby beautiful, I believe ?” 

“ Beautiful ! What ? A girl who has no 
idea of setting herself off — no air — uo manner ! 
Her eyes are certainly not bad, if she had the 
least idea how to use them ; and, I dare say, 
something might be made of her hair, it looks 
soft, and it^ certainly is a pretty colour, just 
the brun-dor6 which was all the rage last 
year. Clementina has it almost — her’s is a 
triHe too light, but, when jjroperly brushed 
I and oiled, it has very much the shade, I 
assure you. Really, Helen, you should give 
the poor child a hint or two — it is high time 
something should be done to civilise her.” 


[Coadacted liy 


“I confess L cannot avoid feeling some 
regret that Frank did not look about him 
a little before he tied himself down,” Sidd 
Lady Irwin. Catherine Birkby is just the 
sort of barley-sugar sweetheart that a boy 
fancies himself in love with. I would have 
saved. him if 1 could ; but he must buy his 
experience, like the rest of us.” 

“ His father ought not to have given his con- 
sent. I wonder you did not stop it before it 
came to a declaration, Helen.” 

“How could I apprehend the danger ? She 
has been backwards and forwards at the 
house ever since I married. I never dreamt 
of anything more than brotherly regard. 
However, it is no affair of mine : when 
Edward grows up I shall do my best to 
avoid such a catastrophe.” 

“Edward wdll make a handsome fellow, 
Helen. He will make many a heart ache. 
He wjll beat Frank out-and-out — he has so 
much more of the devil in him. I am heartily 
glad my girls have a dozen years the start of 
him.” 

“Edward’s good looks will not avail him 
much. A younger son has litth* chance of 
distinguishing himself in this age of gain and 
calculation.” 

Mrs. Brook rcjdied by esctolliiig Edward’s 
t.alcuts and acquirements. Ltidy Irwin, 
jdeased to hear his praises even from one 
whose judgment she desiiised, incited ho:* to 
further commendation by affecting to speak 
slightingly of him. Mrs. Brook was esson- 
tially a worldly-wise woman, though of a 
low order of mind, and debased by ]>erpoliial 
striving after i)eUy cmls. She was not with- 
out a ccvtaln acuteness, which cnahh^d her to 
di.scover the assailable points of those charac- 
ters the dignity and strength of wdiich she 
could not appreciate. She was an adroit and 
unscrupulous flatterer ; and Lady Irwin, 
because she saw through and des[)i.scd her, 
tliought she could listen uninjured to her 
well-bred toadyism. She never percc'ived liow 
lowering to the moral feelings intercourse 
will) persons of Mrs. Wilton Brook’s class 
must always be — hosv it helped to maintain in 
her an cxlraord inary oi)inion of her own en- 
dowments, and kept her in suicidal ignorance 
of her true moral state. 

i Catherine, meanwhile, grew daily more and 
more conscious of the dislike with which Lady 
Irwin regarded her, and she consequently 
I became more silent and depressed iu that 
lady’s presence. It was a gr^'at relief when 
Edward came home from school, full of liis 
new experience, overflowing with anecdotes 
of masters and companions, lavish of caresses 
to his mother, and im]jeriously aftectionate to 
Kitty. The jealousy wliich had at one time 
characterised his love to her had now quite 
liassed aw^ay ; she was no longer the principal 
object of his thoughts, and he began to have a 
perceijtion, that charming as she was, she 
might be more desirable as a sister than as 
a wife. And now Frank was away Kitty 
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, could always listen to liis stories ; she was 
never too much engaged to walk or ride with 
him ; she was a better listener than ever, 
and soon knew the distinctive characters of 
Brown, Sinclair, and Tomlins, Edward’s par- 
ticular friends, and could talk about them as 
if she were fiimiliarly sicquainted with them* 
herself ; while the arguments she employed to 
mollify his indignation against “ that bully” 
Houseman, and to quality his contempt for 
Uncle ” Bobbins, the pawnbroker’s son, 
only gave additional gusto to the conversa- 
. tion by supplying the spice of a little contra- 
diction. 

■ Catherine’s altered looks had struck Ed- 
ward on his first arrival, and it was not long 
before he discovered that her spirits had lost 
• much of their elasticity, and that in his 
mother’s company she was always depressed 
and nervous. AVith unusual self-command, 
he kept his thoughts to himself, and carried 
on his observations in silence for several 
days, when lie had ascertained that a cold- 
ness and distance in his -mother’s manner 
aggravated, if it did not cause this suffering, 
he resolved at once to appeal to her better 
nature, and to plead witli lier for worthier 
treatment of his brotlier’s affianced wife. 
Accoidingly, he tmiered her dressing-room 
onii morning, and flinging himself cn the ru^ 
at her feet, laid his head in her lap — an old 
childish hahit of his, which she loved — and 
stroking her hand, caressingly, said, 

A\niat a charming Christmas party wc 
I have, mother ? I wish Frank were here.” 

I “ Frank' is much better where he is,” replied 
' Lady Lrwiii. 

Of course, it’s very nice to be at Rome ; 
i and if Ivitty wen’o with him, I don’t sujijiose 
I lie would be in any hurry to get back. But 

; it, is ■” 

i “ Don’t distress yourself, Edward ; Krank’s 
} love Will ne\cr break his slumbers, or spoil 
i Ills appetite, (’atheiiiie did not give him 
, much tiouble, you know.” 

;| “No, 1 doii’t know what you moan by 
:j that, mother. If Kitty loved him with all 
I 3iej‘ heart, as it was just and natural .she 
I s>Uoul(l, would 3 ’ 0 ii have had her tell a lie, and 
! say slie didn't care for him ? ” 

1 do not blame her. I say nothing. Your 
brotlier’s honour is engaged. I only say that 
he does not appear to sutler much from home- 
j sickness.” 

jj ‘‘I don’t think you can tell that, unless you 
were to see tlic letters he writes to Kitty. Of 
course ho doesn’t let out his feelings to you, 
or my father j but if he is .so happy in Rome, 

I which I don’t believe, you can hardly say the 
I «ame of her. O mother, I do so wish you 
I would take pity on her, and comfort her with 
i a few kind words. She will have quite lost 
her ]iretty looks liefore Frank comes back.” 

You are very much mistaken, Edward, if 
you think that Catherine’s happiness depends 
at all on me ; and as to her fretting, I do 
not believe she has sufficient depth of feeling 


to fret for more than half a day about any- 
thing or any one. .Agnese tells me, that on 
the very day of Frank’s departure she went 
and took tea with that stapid paralytic old 
wotiian who iivps at Hopwood.” 

"Is that the only bit of scandal Agnese* 
has been able to pick up 1 She’d be iiiuc^ 
better employed in putting bows into your 
caps, instead of poking her ugly face into all , 
the poor people’s cottages, and prying into 
the affairs of her betters. AVhat comfort 
Kitty could have found in going to see that 
cross old woman, I can’t pretend to say. Poor 
child, what a sorrowful heart sho must 
have had coming all. down Hopwood Lane in 
the gloaming, with no Frank to meet her ! I 
tell you mother, I can see the trouble in her 
eyes ; and take my word for it, three nights 
out of the seven her pillow is not dry when 
she goes to sleep.” 

“ What an extraordinary infatuation it .is 
that you labour under about such a matter of 
fact person as Kitty. If she does look palo 
sometimes, it can bo no wonder, when Mr. 
Birkby kcep.s her so many hours reading to 
him. You should appeal to liiin, not to me. 
Catlierine’.s feelings are never likely to injure 
her health.” 

“ Oh, my dear mother, if you dfil 'but know 
her ! ” — cried Edward rising on his knees in 
his eagci nCss, and looking with earnest en- 
treaty into his mother’s face — “ if you would 
but open your heart to her ! It would make 
you so much happier.” 

‘^My hajipiness is beyond her reach, either 
to diminish or increase,” replied Lady Irwin, 
haughtily. It cut her to the heart to hoar 
her hoy pleading for tlio tender girl whom 
she hated. 

“ Only look at her, mother,” pursued Ed- 
ward, undaunted by her coldnes.s. Where 
did you evtr sec a sweeter smile ? And as 
to her hands ainl feet, they are fifty limes 
smaller and jirettier than Clomeritina’s, that 
jAunt Fanny is always making such a fuss 
about. Then, for a companion, — who is 
always sweet-tenipi'rcd, always at leisure, 
like Kitty? I’m sure 3 ^^ liave reason to 
thank her, mother ; I don’t know wliat I 
should hav(‘ been, if she hadn't taken so 
much trouble with me. I mever lieard JUiy 
one teach a fellow his duty to hi.s neighbour, 
as Kitty does ; apd it’s all the better because ' 
she does not seem to be teaching at all. Oh, 
mother ! you do not know what you do 
when you shut her from your heart. She 
would be a dear daughter to you.” 

“ 1 had a daughter once,” returned Latly 
Irwin, bitterly, “ who might have been what 
it seems my son will never be.” 

“ Do not be angry, mother. I love you-^ 
you know I love you dearly ; but, as Kitty 
says, love opens and does not narrow the 
heart.” 

“That is just the sort of si>eoch I should 
liave expected her to moke — ^jiist the idea 
1 should suppose her to cutcrlaiu. Those 
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vho are incapable of profound passion gene- 
rally seek to hide the sbaUowness of their 
feelings by high souudiug theories of catholic 
affection.’* 

“ I wanted to persuade you mother, — I 
.wanted to entreat you ; but it seems I only 
make you stronger in your own opinion. I 
iun going down to have my lesson, - now ; 
perhaps 1 may not be borne to dinner.” 

Lady Irwin said nothing. Edward lin- 
gered at the door, probably in expectation of 
a conciliatory word or look ; then, with a 
heavy heart, he turned on his heel, and went 
his way. 

CHAPTER X. 

In spite of his resolution to keep his un- 
easiness to himself* Edward was too much 
irritated by the ill success of his interference 
to conceal from Catherine all his disquiet; 
and he told her enough to add weight to 
her former conviction, and to increase the 
bunien of her sorrow. Loving her the better 
from the consciousness of the effort he had 
made to defend her, and dreading his mother’s 
displeasure, he remained at the Parsonage until 
late in the evening ; and, having spent a few 
minutes in the drawing-room, where Lady 
Irwin’s manner gave him little encourage- 
ment to remain, he went off to his own room. 
There he wrote the following letter to his 
brother, which he carried to the post next 
morning himself. 

Dear Brother, — 1 came homo last Tucfiday week. 
I dare tay you know that I didn’t do so badly at tlic 
examination, after all. I brouji^ht home a prize which 
pleased mother and delighted dear old Birkby. Father 
did not say much, but he looked as if he liked it, and 
made me biing it out to show Lord Allaaon when he 
called. I found all well at homo : going on much ns 
usual ; father deep in some struluiii or other at the 
bottom of the Dead Sea — I shouldn’t much wonder if 
he weie off to Palestine next week. I wish to Heaven 
he would, and take mother with him ! A pilgrimage 
would do her a tremendous deal of good just now. 1 
wish with all my heart you and Kitty were married ! 
What 18 the reason it would puzzle a much wiser 
head than mine to discover ; but of this I’m sure : 
she — mothei, I mean — has taken a positive dUlikc to 
Kitty. The worst of it is that Kitty knows it ; and 
50U may believe that she looks none the better for 
it. 01 course, it’s fcd enough fot her to have you 
so long away, and if any one sees her look sad, she 
puts It upon that; but mother has more to do with 
it. Aunt Fanny is here with Clem, and Ada, all I 
flouiues and finely as usual. If it w'asn’t for father, no 
one would take any notice of dear Kitty, but he’s as 
true as steel, and inotlier dares not say a word against 
her to liiin. Pm sure he has a notion that thcie’s 
something wiong, for he pets Kitty like a child — much 
more than he pets me, which does not please mother. 
If you had only taken my advice, all the trouble would 
have been over Iry this time; you may take my word 
for it, that if you don’t do someihing } ourself, and j 
before long, mother will find some means to break it | 
off yet. You have no idea what a timid, nervous 
creature Kitty is become in her presence. 

I daio say you find it cxtiemcly jolly at Rome, it 
must be nice to have lots of money and nothing to do. I 


suppose I’m not likely to have much experience of either 
of these pleasures. Father asked me, the other day, 
4f 1 should like to be a parson, 1 suppose he was iu 
joke, 1 took it eo> for I only made a wry face. Fancy 
mother silting demurely to hear her eon deal out divi- 
nity ! Don’t forget dear Kitty, and when you write 
don’t say a word of what 1 have told you. Mother 
always likes to read my letters, and it won’t do to 
make her angry. Do you get any skating ? The ice 
is four inches thick on the pond, Tomlins, a first-rato 
fellow, who works in my room,' is coming down next 
week, if the frost only holds on, we shall have glorious 
fun. Good night, old fellow, I’m so sleepy I cau 
hardly see. I wish you’d send me something about 
some of the temples — the ruins, I mean. Finch dotes 
on ruins. 

Your affectionate brother, 

Euward Irwir. 

When this letter reached Frank he was 
recovering from an attack of fever, brought 
on by the climate, and perhaps by anxiety. 
He was consequently labouring under severe 
depression of spirits. His fears had already 
[ been excited by a coltlness and constraint 
in the lettei*? ho *received from his mother, 
and by the plaintive tenderness which 
struggled through the assumed cheerful- 
ness of Catherine’s. He had promised his 
father to travel. He was to visit Clieece 
and parts of Asia, perhaps to pmietratc 
even to the laud of joy and desolation — 
the glorious and wasted Palestine, lie had 
been as yet only three quarters of a yeai 
absent, and this was his second illness. 11 
was evident that the climate of Italy diil not. 
agree with him. The image of her he loved 
pining for him, and crushed by the dislike of 
bis stepmother, l ose vividly before lum. IJc 
saw her paler and thinnei*, watching with 
tearful eyes the embei’s as they loll, and 
thinking of him so far away, with a heart 
growing daily fainter, and wear} ing for the 
! comfort of his, cheering voice. Kc read 
those parts of his brother’s letter, which 
related to her, again and again. To bo so 
clear to the eyes of the boy, it must bo bad 
indeed. He himself, too, was lonely and sor- 
rowful. The sweet communion of thought 
and feeling to wdiich he had become liabitu- 
ated, was checked, and the deejiest emotions 
of Ids soul lay, unexiiressed, a heavy burden 
on bis spint. One bold stroke, and she was 
his own for ever. He knew his father’.s 
indulgence, and that his mother’s inlluenc'*, 
though great, w^as not unlimited. 

The yearning to England once indulged, 
became irresistible. Arguments readily jire- 
sented themselves, not only excusing, but 
justifying, the apparent disoViedience ; and 
thoK next morning saw him already on his 
return. Once started, his impatience knew 
no bounds. No railway, no steamboat, was 
sufficiently expeditious for him ; almost be- 
fore an answer could have been received to 
liis brother’s letter, he arrived in peraon at 
his father’s door. 

Amazement was the first emotion produced 
by his unlooked-for appearance — amazement, 
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quickly succeeded by pleasurable sensations 
iu the breast of his father, by angry conster- 
nation in that of Lady Irwin, wliile Edward 
could hardly restrain his admiration and, 
satisfaction at a promptitude so much in 
liarmony with his wishes. 

The tumult of feeling with which he beheld 
his son, travel- worn and haggard from recent 
illness, prevented Sir Edward from remark- 
ing the uncontrollable emotion of Jjady 
Irwin. But Frank, whose - perception waa 
sharpened by anxiety, read her unspoken 
auger. His quivering lips hardly touched 
the cheek she mechanically presented to him ; 
and she felt that if not before, now, at least, 
he knew the purpose lying in her heart. As 
by mutual consent, they shrunk from each 
• other’s gaze ; for each felt the need of con- 
cealment. But Lady Irwin was stung almost 
to madness by the unrestrained joy with 
which his brother’s return was welcomed by 
the child for whose aggrandisement she was 
prepared to jeopardise soul and body. 

“ Helen, you look pale, love,” said Sir Ed- 
ward, when the first excitement was over, 
and lie had leisure to think of lus wife. 
“Th is mad freak of Frank’s has stai-tlcd the 
blood from your cheeks. No wonder, cither, 
— the silly follow to come back without a single 
word of warning. Bringing siu-b haggard 
looks, too. Y our mother was growing anxious 
abcMit you, Frank, and had just persuaded 
nu* that it would be pleasant to go and have .a 
look at the old places again, when you must 
needs come blundering back. I am heartily 
ghul to see yon, n(3vei‘theless ; and Kate, I’ve 
a shrewd will not be sorry. She is not 

(piite so rosy as she was, poor little girl, but 
your abseil CO has told more on yourself than 
on hei*.” 

She’ll be all right now,” exclaimed Ed- 
ward, unable to keep silence longer. ‘‘ I’ll be 
np betimes in the morning, and run over and 
give her a hint. She is not a colossus of 
strength ; and there’s no telling what might 
hajijien if she saw you all at onee and unex- 
]jeciedly. She might take you for a jjallida 
imago, instead of a true llesh and blood 
lover.” 

“ I have not heard Catherine complain of 
illness,” said Lady Irwin, “you should not 
frighten your brother without reason, Ed- 
ward.” 

“ Yes, yes ; Kitty will be well enough now,” 
said Sir Edward, “never fear, Frank. Love 
tortures, but he seldom kills, if the poor 
victims only continue of one mind.” 

“ I acknowledge that I was drawn home, 
in great measure, by anxiety for Catherine,” 
said Frank, cheered by his father’s cordial 
kindness. “Not that 1 doubted your indul- 
gence to one so very dear to me, or that 1 
should liave ventured to return without your 
permission if I had been iu health to use my 
time either profitably or agreeably.” 

“ Well, we should have liked a little notice, 
if it were only to have the opportunity of wel- 


coming you with proper honour ; but who ban 
a greater right to be here than you ? I thought 
a little travelling would he of use to you. 
Besides, I had a fancy to test the quality ol 
your love, which your mother thouglit might 
possibly have no more stuff in it than first ^ 
attachments often have. But since it was * 
strong enough to render Italy, with all its 
charms of climate and association, distiisteful^ 
we are quite satisfied, are we not, Helen ? ” 

“ I assert no authority over Frank,” said 
Lady Irwin, “however my interest in his 
welfare may have induced me to offer him 
unpalatable advice.” 

“So the young signor is returned,” said 
Agnese,” as she combed her lady’s hair, 

“ witliout warning, and unexpected ! ” 

“He knows that he can insult me with 
impunity,” retui*ned Lady Irwin, “and that 
my influence over his father is gone.” 

“His love for the Curb’s daughter has 
made him mad,” said Agnese. 

“ Yes ; and not him alone. She has w'on 
my husband from me. My very child she 
would not leave to me.” 

“He knows not what he does. She has 
won him with her false smiles, and he is 
entangled in her meshes j but fear not^ 
Madonna ; we are not yet overcome.” 

“ The joy of life is gone,” retuiaied Lady 
Irwin, witli fierce depression, “ it were well 
for me to die,” 

“ Be not trouble<l, Madonna, or let your 
purpose be shaken by the pride of this self- 
willed boy. Rouse your groat heart. Let it 
never be said that you have been wronged 
with impunity.” 

“Do not tempt me, Agnese. Leave the 
dark thoughts in iny soul, and do not make 
them more familiar by clothing them in words. 

I am sick and weary. I am alone — my very 
child arrays himself with my enemies.” 

O ! he knows not the interests at stake ; 
he is still a child. No blood of mine flows in 
his veins ; yet for your sake. Madonna, and 
for the memory of the long days and nights 
when he lay cradled in my arms, I would 
count life little to serve him ! ” 

“ Senseless iis you are ! ” cried Lady Irwin, 
with an impatience not unlike that of an 
untamed horse excited beyond endurance by 
the a])plicatiou of the spur, “do you talk 
of Avhat yoM would do, you wlio have never 
borne a child — who have only rocked to rest 
the child of others ? Is he not mine — mine • 
in mind and body ? The hair that clusters 
on his brow he had from mo ; and in 
which of the tame Irwins would you set* 
the flash of such an eye as his ? He is 
the one thing on earth that is mine ; and 
do you think there is anything 1 would not 
do for his sake ? But were ho nothing, I 
have still sufficient motives. They have 
treated me with scorn — almost with ojien 
defiance. They hqve turned from me the 
affections of my husband I But if I must be 
miserable, they at least shall not rejoice.’' 


'i HOUSEHOIiD WORDS. tconduotoaby 

, “ There the signora spoke wortJhUy of her- vinced I must expire if I don’t see you to^ 
self,” cried Agneae, her dark eyes flashing ; morrow^all four sides written close ami 
but strong deeds are the language that she crossed, and all to the same tune.’* 
must learn to use to her enenjies. The blood “ You are a saucy boy, Edward, and want 
of the south is hot as its sun ; that of the to provoke me to show you Frank’s letters, 
north cold as its winter streams.” You know well enough he never crosses 

I • ** A gnese,” replied Iiady Irwin, rising and them, said that there is olten room for a 

fixing a look upon her that mnde her quail, great deal more when he finishes.” 
so stem— so cruel — it was, “ there is blood “ With ‘ Yours till death, eternally and for 
flowing ill my veins hoi and impetuous as in ever.’ Well, I’m sure I don’t know what a 
those of the fiei-cest barbarian of the south, love-letter is liko^ and I don’t suppose I ever 
There are tales told of the clansmen of my shall. I daresay Frank’s letters are just 
house which would make eveti your Italian what they should be, or that you think tlicm 
lieart stand still. The snows of ten thousand so— which is quite as good ; buti can tell you, 
winters wrill never cool the blood of the fiery you’re not likely to have any more of them 
Celt. The days of strong deeds are past, and just at present, so you’d better make tho most 
this puny generation drags the chain its of what you have. I’ll bot you Mad Torn to 
fathers burst. Nevertheless fear not. I am yonr father’s old cob that he won’t write to 
I no unworthy daughter of the Macdonalds.” you for a month to come.” 

“ Have they heard from him ^t the Hall, 
cirAPTER XI. bewildered. , 

I It was a bright morning ; the sky was “ Yes, truly, have they. In a most sub- 
j cloudltss, and the gonial West wind sweeping ataniial maimer has he forced on llieir 
over the gniss, crisped with hoar frost, astounded minds the fact that lie lias a 
seemed to antedate the returmof spriug. Iii good stout will of his own, and that he lias 
some sheltei’ed nooks, which Catherine well no idea of being sent out of the way Ih-il 
kncAv, the violets were alicady in blossom, people may worry his little bride out of li el- 
and she was returning from an early ramble, pretty looks. I’ll tell you what, Kitty, I'Vaiik 
with a small bunch ot thc-^e precious flowers, ' has a great <leal more siiirit thaii I ever 
when Edward earnc bounding along to meet I gave him credit for. You oiiglit to be pioud 
her: now followed, now jueceded by his of him. He 1ms done the very thing 1 slioiild 
favourite hound, who had cniiglit the joyous- have done niysclt ! ” 

ness of his maslei’s sjiirit, aud emulated his “ But what has he done cried Catherrno, 
activity. ^ impatiently. 

“ Good news, Ivitty ! ” he ciitMl, as soon as ‘‘ O you’i'e coming up at Iasi, are yon, like a 
she came within earshot. “ Good news, little shy bottle of ale when it is held to the fire I 
sistei ; what will \ou give me fur my Know, O sweet Kitty, that your future 
news?” lord has showu hiinself a line ieJlow, ami 

‘‘Have you got } our pony?” asked Kate w'ou’t be hoodwinked by my reverctl and 
in re]>ly. iiieonipreheiisililo maruina, and that 1 came 

“ i'oiiy ! ” retorted Edward, scornfully, off this iiioniing to iinpait to you the intrlli- 
“ Don't I tell you it’s great news — news for genee, that lie came home last night, to the 
you, riiy darling !” and he flung liis arms eoiihision of his enemies, tlie delight of his 
about her Jiiid kissed lier. j alicctioiiato father, of las doAoted In other, 

Tliere N\as a flutteiing motion at Kitty’s and of his hlushing biide. But I say, d(*ar, 
heart ; the colour left hei- cheeks, and she wliat's the matter I Kitty, I say, deal Kitty, 
looked at him tienibling. don’t be a little fool please, tlear ! ” 

Well, why don’t >ou guess ^ Wh> don’t TJie abrupt announcement ol the return of 
vou laugh, or cry, or do soinethiiig, Kitty? Jier lover — a joy so sudden, so uiilooked for, 
You couldn't look worse if 1 luid said the was indeed too mueli for Catherine’s slrengtli, 
news was bad. Come, have n’t you a bit of enfeebled as she was by long separation, and 
Baiidora’s curiosity ? M ust I take my glorious by t lie wearing sickness ol hope definred ; 
news home again, because you won’t gi\c the .she would have lallen had not the boy 
least touch to the lid ? ” caught her in his arms. He bore her with 

^ “ I know’ you arc going to see Frank,” said difficulty to the bank at the side of the road, 

Kilty, tremulously. “ Lady Irwin told me and was running to seek assistance, when his 
about it yesterday morniug.” brothei’, whose impatience had become un- 

“ No, that’s not it. Guess again ? But controllable, ami who had wandered thus far 
there, I won’t toiture you, dear. Strange, in search of his betrothed, came up. A little 
isn’t it, Kate, that a man of taste like Frank, water, brought from a neiglibouring livuht 
shouldn’t like Italy ? ” in Edward’s cap, and dashed on Catherine’s 

'‘If that's "'your ntnvs, Edward, I had a face, aided in reviving her : the sight of her 

shrewd guess ot it bcfoi-L.” lover bending over her with a look of earnest 

“ Why, of course you liad, wlicu he began solicitude did more. He folded her in his 

at the top of the sheet with C> ! how am 1 to arms, Jind all the troubled past seemed to 
exist another day without you ^ and euded at vanish like a dream, or only to be remembered 
the bottom of the fourth side with — 1 feel con- lo intensify the happiness of the re-uuioii. 
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There was a lonff ailence. Tears fallihg 
like genial rain, and a joy so solemn, that 
they held their breath as they stood locked 
hand in hand beneath the arch of the spring 
heavens. 

When the first rapture of their meeting was 
' over, Catherine’s anxious eyes detected marks 
of uncontrollable suffering in her lover’s coun- 
tenance. His eyes, which looked larger and 
brighter than they were wont to look, were 
circled with black rings, his hands were 
parched, and the bronzed hue of his com- 
plexion told of fatigue and exposure rather 
than of health. 

The imprudence with wdiich he had acted 
was too evident. The marsh fever was still 
hanging about him when he set out on his 
hasty journey. The excitement produced by i 
Edward’s letter, which confirmed his worst 
fears, liad rendered him for the time superior 
I and insensible to his bodily infirmity. A 
! troubled night, hardly visited by rare snatches 
j of slcqi, at last brought the morning, wlien 
; lie was once again to see her, made so much 
dearer by absence and by sorrow, borne for his 
sake Tlic cold water with which he bathed 
I his binning temples stilled their throbbing 
i for awhile ; the fresh air, and the near hope of 
, seeing his beloved, deadened the aching of his 
I li mbs and the fever in his throat ; bn t now that 
! the first joy of meeting was over, tliat he had 
held licr in his arms, and felt her si ill all his, 

. own, he was obliged to succumb to the lassi- 
tude that opj tressed him, and to acknowledge 
the too evident fact that lie was not well. 

He returned home in the hope that a few 
hours’ vc,:t might restore him ; but Nature is 
a stern avenger, and exacts a licavy fine for 
over- taxed or iibiisod powers. The excitement 
and di.‘5(juietu(lc in which he had lived for the 
lasteiglitroiimonth.shad gradually undermined 
liis vigorous constitution. The unex}>rcsscd 
displeasure of his stepmother weighed upon 
his heart witli a foreboding which defied all 
Ids ellbrts to shake it ofi‘, and liHed him with 
vague and jiaralysing alarm. During the 
first few mouths of his residence abroad the 
variety of interests which crowded upon him 
had distracted his attention ; Catherine’s 
I letters full of hopeful tenderness quieted his 
I anxiety on her account ; while Lady Irwin 
I hersell*, relieved by his absence, wrote with 
! conliality, almost with affection. But when 
j the novelty of foreign life began to w^ear off, 
when Lady Irwin had returned to Swallow- 
field, and, irritated by Catherine’s ficquent 
presence, and by the affection with wliich Sir 
Edward treated her, either ceased to write 
to the traveller, or wrote only letters so hard 
and dry, lliat the effort they had cost was too 
' palpable to be mistaken ; when Catherine’s 
I depression became evident in spite of her 
‘ attein[)ted cheerfulnesss ; Frank’s buoyancy 
of spirit gave way, and he began to succumb 
I to the effects of the climate, which trying as 
I it is to many English constitutions, did not 
suit him, and neglected such precautions as 


might, pei’hops, have preserved him in health 
and inured him to it. 

So, now the fever, which had been checked, 
fiew to tlie head ; the overtaxed brain ceased 
to discharge its .healthy office ; his ravings 
were wild and incessant ; his heai*t troubles, 
mixing themselves up incongruously with 
scenes of foreign adventure ; he called often 
and piteously on the name of his beloved, who 
seemed to his distempered fancy to be in 
fearful danger ; with wild suppfication or 
stormy menace he sought to protect her 
from a powerful but unnamed enemy. The 
whole household was filled with consterna- 
tion. Sir Edward st.ood gazing on his fiery 
vacant eyes with an anguish too big for tears. 
Poor Edward ran vainly to and fro, over- 
whelming himself with reproaches for the 
heedless rashness with which he had commu- 
nicated his suspicions to liis brother. Cathe- 
rine, pale and tremulous, crept from the 
Parsonage to the Hall, seeking for tidings sho 
dared not ask for ; her still woe-begone 
countenance, and eager tearless eyes, were 
not the least grievous sight in all those 
grievous days. Sir Edward meeting her, lost 
the recollection of his own sorrow, and wept 
for the poor child who had no teal's for 
herself. 

Strange and and strong was the conflict of 
Lady Irwin’s feelirms. The moment when tlie 
dear wish of her lieart would be gratified 
seemed to have arrived ; the life which stood 
between her son and the inhciitauce was 
fluttering on the verge of eternity. Agnese 
did not hiil to offer congratulations, ;iud with 
dark pupils distending to suggest that a 
slight mistake in the giving of a potion might 
make that certain whicli was already pro- 
bable. Lady Irwin rejected the suggestion 
witli. indignation, and devoted herself with 
energy to the care of the sufferer ; she shrunk 
from the presence of her confidante, and if 
b}'- chance they met, she hurried by her as if 
she had been some venomous creature : above 
all, she sedulously guarded the approach to 
the sick man’s chamber, gave him his medi- 
cines herself, and administering nothing with- 
out previously subjecting it to a careful 
exiimiiiation. 

She seemed insensible to fatigue. Hour 
after hour, day after dfiy, she went to and fro 
in the sick room, with pule set features, like 
one acting under strong excitement, or afraid 
to break a spell. She hardly spoke, cither 
in answer to the grateful thanks of lier 
husband, or to the passionate caresses of her 
sou ; but one day, when Catherine crept to 
lier, and kisseil her hand in token of the gra- 
titude she could not speak, Lady Irwin stojiped 
as slie was traversing he corridor, and bend- 
ing her head, pressed her lips'on the brow of 
the trembling girl. 

“ Poor child, she said, “ go and pray, and 
see if that will comfort thee.” 

It was at the time when tlie fever was at 
its height ; the Doctors, of whom two had 
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been fetclied from London^ liad almost given numistakable, and just of the kind which Lady 
up hope. The patients sta:ei:^h seemed ex- Irwin oould appreciate. Loud lamentations 
bausted ; he lay motionlesSi almost lifeless, or stormy grief s)ie would have despised; 
his nervous hands were Wan and passive, or but she .sympathised with the stony agony 
<jonvulsed by feeble twitterings ; the wavy of her countenance and her voiceless despair, 
hair, which used to fall in such comely masses She could no lo^er think her impassive or 
■ -about his face was all gone ; his manly beauty commonplace, ^e might hate, but she could 
withered like the leaiVes in autumn. not now despise her. 

Who can tell what were Lady Irwin’s Her mind at that period was in a 

* thoughts as she sat through those long nights struggling, combating, fluctuating condition, 
and days by fce wreck of him whom she had Agnese revenged her late slight by almost 
taught herself by slow degi'ees to regard as unbroken silence, which Lady Irwin, too 
the enemy, rf her son ? Who can tell how proud to make concessions, repaid with 
much of her old tenderness to the fair haughty contempt. Sir Edward, charmed 
motherless boy returned ; how the helpless- out of all^ suspicion by the extraordinary 
mess of the suffering man recalled the weak- devotion of her attendance on his son, 

* ness and dependence of the child ; how the had returned to something like a lover’s 
fever-parched lips awakened memories of the tenderness. It seemed almost as if the evil 
Bweet firm lips that had 80 often pressed hers, thought which had long nestled in the” 
and the joyous love of the chilcrs close em- depths of her heart might be crushed — per- 
brace. Prostrate — helpless — there was nothing haps, but for the Italian woman, it might 
antagonistic there. Helen Irwin was of a tern- have been. But Satan little loves to quit a 

I per too lofty to war with the powerless. tenement in which he has been welcomed and 

After a long time there came a dawn of cherished ; and evil acts are the legitimate 
hope. The youthful constitution, the careful offspring of evil thoughts, 
tending, the earnest prayers, prevailed, and 

Death released his prey. Deep thankfulness chapter xri. 

and silent joy succeeded to despair in Cathc- It was some two months since the favour- 
rine’s heart. Sir Edward came out of his able turn had taken place, and Frank had 
study and walked again among his trees; begun to amend, when, coming home from 
Edward scampered over hill and dale, to his usual evening stroll to the Parsonage, In* 
tame the spirit of his horse, wanton with met his father, smoking his cigar, under the 
too long idleness. The crisis was past ; lime-trees, by the river-side. 

Frank would recover — slowly, tediously — ^but “Well, my boy,” said Sir Edward, “you 

he would recover. don’t look very brilliant yet. A month or so 

With the danger, Lady Irwin’s care ceased, in Devonshire would set you up nicely.” 

No sooner did he open his eyes upon her, “ Indeed, sir, I am perfectly well,” returned 
animated by intelligence ; no sooner did his sou in alarm. “ The evening is unusually 
health-bringing sleep retinm to him than she warm, and we walked a little too far. I hope 
withdrew from his chamber, leaving him to you are not tliinkiug of sending me away 
the attendance of the hired nurses, and only again so soon ’I ” 

paying occasional visits to his room, which “Why, to tell you the truth, I’ve been 
became shorter and rarer as he progressed in hatching a little plan that I don’t think you’ll 
his recovery. His convalescence was tedious object to. You know there is a small estate 
and wearisome, with many lets and bin- in Devonshire, which belonged to your niwtlier, 
draiiees, much ^ lassitude and frequent suffer- The house is not much more than a cottage, 
ing ; hub whatever aid art or science could but it is vex’y pretty and compact. Captain 
afford to alleviate the one or remove the Martyn, who has rented it for these fifteen 
other was used unsparingly, and the light of years, has been for some time in failing 
love gladdened him. C/atherine seemed to health; and I have this evening received 
have lost all recollection of her own worn intimation of his death. As I supposed pro- 
health and spirits in the necessity for en- bable, his widow does not wish to continue 
oouraging and strengthening him. Full of my tenant ; and it has occurred to me that if 
gratitude for the great mercy vouchsafed to the house were brightened uj) a little — it’s 
her in his preservation, her joy manifested very pret ty, and the scenery about it s])len- 
itself in a sweet and innocent gaiety — a cheer- did — it might not be so bad for you and 
fui lovinguess of spirit, that shed suiisliiuo Kitty, just for a year or two, till my shoes 
over the life of her betrothed, and helped" are ready for you. This would make every- 
him more than anything else to the recovery thing smooth. Not that I want to send you 
of his strength. Her gratitude to Lady Irwin away, my dear fellow. God knows, the house 
was so warm that it overcame the dread she will be dull enough without you both ! ” 
had been accustomed to feel in her presence ; “We cannot expect you to make such a 
and though Lady Irwin was still cold and sacrifice for us, sir,” said Frank, his cheek 
stately in her manner towards her, Catherine glowing with surprise and pleasure, 
had won something upon her regard. She “ O, as to that, the less we say of that, the 
could no longer look upon her ns a being with- better. The property was your mother’s ; so 
out passion ; the feeling she had shown was it is a matter of mere justice. My idea is, 
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th&t if I allow you thi^e© liundred a-year, you 
may manage to live quietly down there. The 
estate itself is not unproductive, and might be 
improved if any one were resident upon it 
who would^undertake to study agriculture as 
a science. So much is doing in that way 
now, that extraordinary obstinacy and stu- 
pidity may soon cease to be regarded as 
necessary qualifications for a farmer.” 

This scheme had been maturing for some 
time in Sir Edward’s mind. The anxiety he 
had endured during his son’s illness, and 
during his rather alow recovery, had deter- 
mined him to expedite' a marriage which he 
saw to be indispensable to liis happiness. It 
had been his purpose to communicate his 
project to his wife, and to obtain her concur- 
rence before mentioning it to his son ; but 
coming unexpectedly on Frank just when he 
had received intelligence of the removal of 
the only obstacle that stood in his way, be 
had yielded to the impulse of the moment, 
and had spoken to him of a plan which 
he knew would give him extreme pleasure, 
and which, lie hoped, would accelerate his 
recovery. 

When they had discussed the subject for a 
little while, Sir Edward went in search of his 
wife, while Frank retired to his chamber. 
Lady Irwin sat by the fire, drav/iug. She 
drew finely, and she loved the art. Sir 
Efjward stood over her for a while, and 
admired the design, pointing out at the same 
time some defects in the execution ; then, 
turning to the fire, he stood some time in 
silenct', mid, taking iqi a book, seemed lost in 
the perusal of it. till at last he suddenly said, 
not without a slight tremor in his voice, 

‘‘ By the w.-iv, Helen, did I tell you Martyn 
was (load ? ” 

Lady Irwin answered in the negative ; but 
sL(.‘ did not fool sullieieiit iiitin-est in the 
iatelligeiice to interriqit her occupation. 

Yes, pocn* follow! ho is gone af last,” con- 
tiiuiod Sii Edward. “It is sni prising that 
ho lasted so long, considering the rough usage 
the Freiieli gave him in the last war. He 
must Jiave boon nearly eighty. He was a bit 
of tiue British oak, tough to the last chip. 
Of course, JNlrs. Martyn dots not stay at 
Eliugton. Her neplicw writes me word that 
she wislies to give it up at once, whicli is 
fortunate, for 1 could not well liave turned 
her out.” ^ 

“Do you think you are likely to got a 
liigher nmt for the place, then ?” 

“ O, no ! /ho rent IVJ arty n paid was well 
enough. I have been thinking it would 
do for Frank and Kitty. To be sure, tlie | 
house is small, and I dare say will want some- j 
thing done to it ; but it is a .snug little ! 
place, and Devonshire will probably suit 
Frank, now that terrible fever has made him 
delicate. You know it is, in a manner, Jiis 
native air. His mother was horn and brought 
up there.” 

Lady Irwin bent lower over lier drawing. 


Sir Edward continued speaking, fast, but with 
a sense of growing une^incss. 

‘‘I know that you are as anxious as I am 
to promote his happiness ; and it is very for- 
tunate that we are able to gratify him with- 
out trenching piaterially on our income. .For 
my own part, I acknowdedge that at first I 
did not feel the necessity of a second estab- 
lishment. But I dare say you were right, and 
I am sure you will share luy satisfaction in 
an arrangement which meets all the require- 
ments of thfe case.” 

“They cannot live there without an in- 
come,” said La<^ Irwin, after a long pause. 

“ -As to that, I should wish to consult you ; 
for you know so much better tlian 1 do what 
would be necessary. I do not think they will 
require more than two hundred and fifty, or 
three hundred at first ; for Frank must take 
care of himself ; and Kitty has no extrava- 
vagant notions. I suppose they can stay with 
us wlicn tliey come to town.” 

Lady Irwin made no reply. Her husband, 
oppressed by the ominous silence, drew liis 
chair closer to the hearth, and stirred the 
fire with an attempt to seem unconcerned. 
I’here was something irresistibly overwhelm- 
ing in Lady Irwin’s silence, and in the con- 
tinued but irregular movement of her pencil. 
After some minutes, she gathered her draw- 
ing-materials together, and w;is leaving the 
room, wlien Sir Edward, taking her by the 
hand, looked up into her face witli an attempt 
at a smile, saying, 

Come, sit down, Helen, and let us talk it 
over.” 

“ There can bo no need to talk over what 
you have alivady arranged,” she returned, 

Idly disengaging her Jiand; and without 
another word, or a backwai’d look, she left 
the room. 

“Here’s a pretty storm,” muttered Sir 
Edward. “If Kelun did but know how like 
Tisiphone she looks in that angry mood of 
tier’s, she wouKl not bo angry so often. Who 
could have anticipated such a reception of a 
plan which sets everything to riglits ? O, 
woman, woman, incomprehensitilc, irrational, 
contradictory ! ” 

»So saying, or rather so thinking, he turned 
for consolation to his book, and contrived to 
lose, for a while, the sense oi’ domestic disquiet 
in the brilliant and witty pleading of one of 
his fav(»urite essayists. 

Not so, Lady Irwin. The buining indigna- 
tion which she had violently repressed, burst 
out in fiery words as soon as she reached Jier 
chamber, and stood face to face with Agiics'*, 
busied there with duties of her otllce. 

“ Urge what you will now, ^lAgiu sc, you 
ball not find me flagging. 1 was a lool to 
spiun your advice before ; but his weakness 
made me childish. Now, all iliiit is past, and 
you need not fear me ; I am despised, an<l 
counted as nothing by my hnsbandaud by the 
boy I saved from the jaw.s of death. They 
hold their consultations ; they determine what 
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tli«y will do ; and, when it is done, they hid 
me. receive with joy the intelligence that iny 
child it} counted as nothing in his father's 
sight, and that we are to be robbed of a third 
of our income. O 1 had 1 but harkened to 
I . the voice that bade me listen to you, When 
he lay senseless and- pbweidcss— when disease 
had done the work ready to my hand, and | 
only to leave undone was needful. Now, he 
is strong a^in in mint! and body, and the 
strength he has regained, through my help, he 
uses to insult and injure me ! He must 
needs enter on the estate at once. must 
sow enmity between me and my husband. 
When was it before, since the day when he 
first called me wife, that Sir Edward decided | 
on even the smallest of his affairs without! 
me ? Now he consults, he decides, lie por- 
tions out his income ; and, when it is done, 
he tells me thus and thus it is to be. Hevise 
wliat you will — fear no flinching in me, now.” 

“Noble Madonna,” cried Agneae, with 
a look of triumph, “now you are yourself 
again, all will be well ; the daughter of the 
Cur6 shall never queen it here ; and Edward 
shall inherit the lands of liis father.” 

“We must be careful what we do, -Agnese : 
we must be subtle and secret. Sir Jbkl- 
ward has given to his son, to this Frank, who, 
but for me, might be lying in the vault 
beside his mother, the house in Devonshire, 
because it wiis his mother's, and he is quite 
sure that I must approve of so equitable an 
arrangement. The poor simpleton, Ann 
Irwin, left the house to her husband, think- 
ing, 1 suppose, that no second love would 
banish her pale image from his heart, and 
that he could soar to no higher passion. This 
house is to be rendered back to her son, that 
he may live there with his wife ; and that 
they may enjoy their Paradise, three hun- 
dred pounds a-year is to be taken from 
our income. Listen, Agnese, I will urge 
my husband to send his son to Elington; he 
shall alter and furnish to his taste. 1 will 
Lave liberal means placed at his disposal ; 
the garden and the pleasure-grounds shall be 
re-arranged to his fancy; and ho shall dream of 
the happiness he is never to know, as he 
wanders through the newly-adorned rooms, 
and lingers under the trees. He shall return 
to fetch his bride — she shall twine the orange- 
flowers in her hair — the wedding guests shall 
assemble — but the ringers who were to ring 
out the wedding peal shall toll for a death.” 

“ Will you not destroy the girl with her 
lover ? ” inquired Agnese, eagerly. 

“ No, I hate her too much ; she has won 
from me the hearts of all I love ; but for 
her smile* ’ and soft voice I might have 
lived happy ^,and innocent. She loves him, 
Agnese ; he is as dear to her as the light of 
heaven. She shall live to pine for him in 
hopeless sorrow.” 

“We must be wise and secret,” said 
Agnese. “ The crime shall be mine, the 
vengeance yours.” 


“Never fbaar, Agnese. The vengeance I 
will take, shall be sudden aud certain as the 
swoop of the eagle. But enough, w'e have time 
to spare ; to deceive them into security must 
be our present labour.” 

CHAm® XTII. 

“ Kittt,” cried Edward, bursting into the 
drawing-room, at the Parsonage, where 
Catherine sat with an open book before her, 
but thoughts wandering far away, “Kitty, | 
my dear sister, what am I to do ? Here I • 
have been puzzling my brain for the last ten j 
I days to compose an Epithalamium for you and ' 
Frank 1 I tried Greek first, but you know ! 
I’ve only read the Pi'ometl^us, and lambics 
don’t come easy. I tried Latin next, but • 
I couldn’t determine whether it should be in .. ; 
Sapphics or Alcaics, aud owing to the con- i 
fusion of my mind, half the stanza was in one 
and half in the other ; so down I fell to- 
English, ]>lain, wholesome English, as father 
calls it— which is, after all, the most Christian 
language of the three. I shall have a couple of 
hours’ hard fighting with the Muse, by and 
'by, aud I’ll Tiring her coy ladyship to terms, 
depend upon it. If you could but hc>3j) me to a 
rhyme, now an<f then— but, of course, that is 
nut to be expecflld. Mother is tremendously 
grand to-day. I can’t get a word out of her, 
or I’d have pressed her into the service, fShc 
is glorious at finding rhymes. Slie has got a 
splendid gown for to-morrow, and a bonnet 
my aunt would give her ears for.” 

“I wish I could show her how fjrateful I ! 
am for all her goodne.ss to us,” said (Jatheriiie. I 

“I don’t think you need feci opjjressed hy 1 
the weight of the obligation,” replied Edward, | 
gaily; “though I must say mother has behaved 
splendidly about Elington ; and one must not 
mind her being a little cross sometimes. Hut 
come, Kitty ! If I go aud fetch the hor.se 3 , 
3 ^ou’li have one more ride with me, won’t 
you, befoT^ you join the formidable corps of 
matrons. J ast one last ride ? ” 

Catherine not unwillingly consented, for 
she loved the hoy dearl}^ ; and, in the near 
approach of an event so important, she felt i 
herself unable to exercise her habitual control 
over her thoughts. It was a day in early 
autumn. The foliage had lost notliing of its 
Bumuier fullness, though it was coloured hero 
aud there with the beautiful shades that 
herald its decay, lioses clustered round the ! 
cottage doors, and the air was fragrant with | 
clematis, while- the stately autumn flowers 
nodded queenly greetings to each other, and* I 
the ripe fruits basked in the sunshine. Tlie 
fresh wind, the blue sky, the rich landscape, 
combined to raise the spirits of the riders. 
Never had Edward looked so handsome ; 
never liad the play of his mind been so grace- 
ful. Catherine could not help gazing with 
admiration on his dark animated couuteuauce, ! | 
and on the supple grace of his movements, ! 

“I will be with you before breakfast to- ! 

1 morrow, Kitty,” he gaily cried, as he rode 
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awayj leading the pony she had been riding 
“ as soon as ever Frank is off my hands ! And 
never fear but I’Jl hnish the JSplthalamium, 
if I invoke all the Nine, at once, to my aid.” 

She lingered to look after him as he rode 
down the lane, on his glossy chestnut hunter, 
singing joyously, and with many a bright 
backward look and glad farewell. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

The autumn day had long since closed. 
Lurid clouds shut in the horizon ; and the 
full harvest moon waded through majestic 
clouds — now walled in dense masses — now in 
fragments of grotesque shape. Lady Irwin 
fetood on the balcony on which her dressing- 
room o])ened. The heavy shade of the trees; 
the stillness, broken fitfully by the moanings 
*of the rising wind, and the jagged clouils; 
were in grand harmony with her spirit. The 
weight at her heart seemed a little lightened 
as she contemplated, in the deepening night, 
this tempest hatching in apparent calm, and 
ready to biirat. 

The door of the chamber opened, but so 
softly, Unit it was only by tlic current of air 
produced that Lady Irwin was aware of it. 
Agne.se entered the room, her olive cheek 
pale, and her thin li])s compressed. 

Lady Irwin stejipod slowly from the bal- 
! cony, her eyes fixed in eager inquiiy on her 
j attendant. 

I “ It is done,” said tlie Italian, speaking with 
I diflicidty from her jiarched throat. Then, 

I after a ])ause, she ad<led, more ([uickly, it 
1 was (juite easy. TJie glass was on the table 
I where El’ U' had placed it, with the Seltzer 
1 water. It was all as usual. Tlic night is 
! hot ; ho will certainly drink.” 

I ‘‘If 1)0 should discover it,” said Lady 

II Irwin. 

|i “I placed the powder in the glass ;is you 
Ij bade me. It is impalpable, — i£ there is only 
I enough.” 

I “ W hat I gave you would destroy halC-a- 
I dozen lives. JJut what, if should not 
I drink ? ” 

‘‘ I do not fear that. He will be weary, 
j And lest that cold drink should be insuf- 
1 fieient to tempt him,! got soint* claret, and 
! placeil it Jiard by. The Cm 6 has no great 
j choice of wines. He will not fail to drink.” 

I lie not yet come home? He linger-s to- 

night. I wish it were over. This suspense 
I is unonduiable. Did you hear nothing 
then?” 

“ Only the sighing of the wind through the 
trees. Idiere will be wild work among them 
to-night. Wild work within, and wild work 
without: stout young branches rent and 
sna]ipcd, like a tulip by tbe hand of a child.” 

“ lie silent, Agnese,” cried Lady Irwin, 
fiercely ; the sound of your voice makes me 
mad ! Be silent, and let mo listen.” 

In obedience to her command Agnese was 
silent. The agony of expectation became 
j every moment more intense. Yet there was 


no touch of remorse — ^no timely repeiitanoe. 
Every nerve was stimulated to the highest 
pitch .of sensibility. Sounds, iu general 
scarcely audible, seemed HO loud and impor- 
tunate^ ak to* be almost unendurable. Every j 
pulsation of the great clock on the staircase, • | 
the flattering of a moth against the window, 
the whi^ng of a bat’s wing in its tortuous 
flight, were all so many sources of agony. 

The glass must be changed, and the wine 
taken away,” eaid> Lady Irwin, at last, unable 
longer to endure the silence, “ Have you 
tliought of that, Aguese ? They will betray I 

us.” t 

“ I shall not dare to go in,” cried Agnese, 
shrinking with terhjr. 

Not dare to go in ! ” repeated Lady Irwin,, 
with surprine. “Why not? What should 
you fear i ” 

I “ Wheu he is dead !” said Agnese, in a low | 
voice. j 

“ What harm can the poor clay do you, 
sinqdeton ?” cried Lady Irwin, scornfully. ,■ 
“ W hat ! the dauglitei* of Beatrice Pi.^torella ! ” | j 

Agnese hung her head, and was silent. Ij 

“He will only look like one in a deep sleep— i i 
like one iu a deep leaden sleep. We have only 1 1 
lulled him to sleep — to the sweet dreamless 
sleep that knows no waking. His individual 
essence — that iu him which groaned and |! 
suffered — will be resumed into the great all- I, 
])ervading soul. He is but rocked to slec]) a i 
little before his time, to be reproduced in some 
other form of being. It is she wlio will suffer;. ! 
tlie pain and the woe will be all hers. But 
hark! 1 liear Sir Edward’s door open. Ho ; 

will be amazed to find me still dressed. C^uick, ; 
Aguese. Give me my dressing-gown, and let 
down niy hair.” j 

As she hastened the operations of her wait- 
ing-woman, wliose hands, cold and clammy 
with excitement, were little apt to render her 
service, the clock struck eleven. ' 

“ He cannot be long now,” said Lsuly Irwin, 1 
assisting her maid to unfasten the long coils 
of her luair. “ If you are? afraid to go alone, , 
wait for me, and, wheu Sir Edward is asleep, ! 
I will come to your room, and we wdl go j 
togcllier. How awkward you are to-night, ;| 
Agnese. Comb my hair carefully instead of i 
tearing it. l>o you forget we are to have a , 
wedding to-morrow ? ” i 

At this moment Sir Edward came through i 
the dressing-room. He paused to say a few 
words to his wife, and to make some inquiries 
as to the arnuigements for the morrow. 
Lady Irwin’s face reflected in the mirror, | 
shaded though it was by the profuse masses | 
of her hair, struck him by its extreme pallor, i 
made tlie more remarkable by the feverish j 
brilliancy of her eyes. He lingered to observe i 
her, and, tenderly chiding her negligence of j 
her health, closed the window. i 

It seemed to Lady Irwin and to Agnese 
that he would never go. In vain she re- 
turned short answers. He was evidently 
disturbed about her. He would not go^ 
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but began to talk of other things. Aware 
of the extreme danger of awakening Ids sus- 
picions, she did beat to simulate an 
interest she did not feel. But when she 
became aware that some one was moving in 
. the room above, which was Frank’s, her 
excitement became tmcoulrollable. At length, 
shaking her hair over her face, so aa almost 
to conceal her features, she said, with a 
desperate attempt at playfulness, 

“ Come Edward, I shall quarrel with you, 
if you do not go quickly. Here I have kept 
poor Amese for halfan-hour over my hair, 
xlemember we must be up betimes in the 
morning.” 

As she spoke there was a slight tumult over 
head, and a sound as of something falling. 

“ Frank is noisy,” said Sir Edward, with a 
smile. “ I suppose he doesn’t feel particularly 
sleepy. I didn’t know he was come home.” 
Ana so saying, he took up his caudle and 
went into the bedroom. 

When he was gone, Lady Irwin closed the 
door, and turned her face towards Agnese. 
The two guilty creatures looked at each other 
in speechless but eager inquiry. They listened 
breathlessly, but there was nothing more to | 
break the stillness above. The great clock 
ticked, the wind wailed among the trees, and 
the rain came in heavy drops, splashing on the 
terrace and ploughing up the earth. With 
these sounds, mingled the peaceful movements 
of Sir Edward as he prepared for repose. The 
lightning flashed across the windows in fierce 
succession, disclosing the ruffled landscape 
and the pale eager faces of the wicked 
women. 

All at once there was a noise of opening 
and shutting doors; a quick step mounted 
the stairs ; it passed Lady Irwin’s door, and 
ascended to tne room above. The women 
looked at each other in an agony of expecta- 
tion ; who can imagine the inexpressible 
terror of that moment ! 

Who was it that came so swiftly ? — who 
had fallen a few minutes before ? The steps in 
the chamber above went rapidly to and fro. 
Then there were a momentary pause — a great 
cry of surprise or terror — ^hasty movements — 
tlie flinging open of a window — the violent 
ringing of a bell — the heavy step of one 
carrying a burden ; then a hasty running 
down stairs, and a pause at Sir Edwai-d’s 
door. 

“ For God’s sake, get up, sir ! ” cried 
Frank’s voice, in a whisper, a whisper terribly 
audible to Lady Irwin. “Don’t alarm my 
mother : Edward is ill.” 

“ Where 1 What is the matter ? ” cried 
Sir Edward, starting up in alarm. 

“I don’tknow — ^lie seems to have fainted. 
He is in my room. I’ll go ” 

But here he was interrupted by a shriek 
so loud, iio terrible, that it seemed like the 
rending asunder of soul and bcjdy, and Lady 
Irwin rushed in with fierce desperate eyes, 
demanding the truth. 


Wildly raving, and followed liy Sir Ed- 
ward and his son, who strove in vain to 
restrain her, and wondered at her strange 
and terrible words, she rushed to the chamber i 
where .the awful punu&ment of her crime | 
awaited her. Little wonder tliat the sight 
which there blasted her vision overt! i re w her 
reason ; for there he lay, the gallant boy just 
on the verge of manhood, not half an hour ago 
so full of joy and promise, dead on a couch 
beside the opened window, the stormy wind 
blowing his long hair wildly to and fro. 

On the table stood the glass, and by it lay 
the copy of verses which had been the occa- 
sion of his visit to his brother’s room. He 
had gone to rest early, as his mother thought, 
but he had set his heart on finishing his 
poem, and having succeeded beyond his ex- 
pectation, had taken it to read to his brother’; 
entering his room by a study common to 
the two. The wine which was to ensure 
the destruction of his brother had tempted 
the boy, weary with excitement, and he had 
drunk. 

Consternation and dismay spx-ead through 
the house and village. The facts of the cast; 
were too notorious to be concealed. La«ly 
Irwin’s reason was destroyed by the frightful 
catastrophe ; and she now bemoaned her 
child — now demanded vengeance oji his 
murderess. Agnese, overwhelmed by her 
reproaches, attempted neither eHu‘ap(‘ nor 
defence. With a curious self-devotion', she 
found some solace in her misery by ari-og.itiiig 
to herself the guilt which she sbared with 
her mistress ; and in her shameful death felt 
a glow of triumph in the thought that slie 
suffered for the only being she loved. 

Sir Edward, overwhelmed by the loss of 
his child and by the crime (d‘ bis wife, 

, humbled himself at the foot of the cross, 
and in the depth of his miseiy h arnt to 
prize the light which, if he had not dl^^])ise^l, 
he had disregarded. The marriage between 
Fi’ank and Catherine was soleiunised by his 
desire, when a year had passed ; and they 
retired to Devonshire, wher(‘, in woiks of 
active benevolence, and in a fervejii but 
humble spirit, they endeavoured to live by 
tiio precepts of the great Master, whose king- 
dom is yet to come. 

CHIP. 

BHIMSTONK. 

In stating, in the article on Electric Light,* 
that there are no deposits of sulphur in this 
country, and that it derives its supplies 
wholly from Sicily, a con'espondeiit is good i 
enougli to inform us that we overlooked the 
produce of the Irish mines. 

It appears, from his statement, that the 
Wicklow mines have, for tlio last fifteen years, 
produced a large quantity of iron pyrites 

* At piitfe 253 of tho present Volume. 
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containmg about forty-five per cent, of sul- 
phur : the produce lias amounted, in part of 
that period, to one hundred thousand tons 
per annum, and is capable of increase. This 
ore has been extensively used by the various 
alkali manufacturers instead of Sicilian brim- 
stone, and has greatly reduced the cost of the j 
latter. It is now considered an important 
product, and has been the means or giving 
employment to great numbers of otherwise 
destitute persons. If this substitute for 
Sicilian brimstone had not been found, that 
article would now be at an enormous price, in- 
stead of from five to six pounds sterling per 
ton. 


POULTEY ABEOAD. 

When a fear was expressed to a very 
high personage that the late revolutionary 
proceeding in Spain might have the effect 
of unsettling things in France, he saga- 
! cioualy replied that there was no real cause 
[ for anxiety. France,” he said, often gives 
I the plague, but never catches it,” Still, there 
i are several remarkable exceptions to the 
I general truth of this imperial dictum. Tlie 
notorious and historical Anglomania which 
naturalised such things and words as jockei, 
tlie 1)0X0, redingote, sport, boulirigrin, bifstik, 
plonipuddiiig, stdpide, and confortable, is one 
of tlu*m. English seeds for French gardeners, 
English pigs and oxen for French farmers, 
English needles, pins, and thread for French 
seamstresses, English muslins and print dresses 
tor French budding demoiselles, are all matters 
of desire in their absence, and of pride in their 
possession. Two items of live stock — sheep 
and ])oultry — have as yet remained in the 
pn nil live state in which chance and nature 
left lliem two or three hundred years ago. 

It may be as well to state that on the con- 
tinent ])oultry-faij eying is a thing unknown. 
WJiatever national advancement may be 
made in the etlucation of young men and 
wojuen by means of polytechnic and other 
schools and colleges, the bringing up of cocks 
and hens is sadly and grievously neglected. 
They are allowed to run about and do just as 
they like, without control or discipline. 
Breeds, strains, and distinctive markings thus 
become confusion worse confounded. The 
seaports often contain two or three households 
of respectable game fowls, brought over by 
stcanipacket captains, messengers, and other 
English birds of passage ; but they are soon 
lost and merged in the multitude of mongrels, 
when their importers and owners take their 
flight elsewhere. There are districts in 
IiTauce which are (locally) celebrated for their 
poultry ; but, as has appeared to our judg- 
ment, generally without sufficient cause. On 
eating tlicin, an ordinary amateur would say 
they were hardly so good as the average of 
farmers’ fowls at home ; and as to looking at 
them, they will not bear the looking at. 


Le Mans in Maine, the Pays de Caux, and 
the neighourood of Le Havi’e in Nor- 
mandy, and other parts of France, are loudly 
vaunted for the poultry they produce. The 
kinds reared are either ill-bred Polands, an 
offshoot of the Spanish breed called Creve- 
coBur fowls, or barndoors of unaccountable 
extraction. The immense multitude of eggs 
laid, the surplus onlj of which sent to Eng- 
land is astouudiiw Its numbers, is to be 
accounted for witnoufc attributing any un- 
usual merit to the hens, first, by the wanner 
and drier climate of France ; and, secondly 
(what is too often forgotten wlieu the 
respective produce of France and England is 
compared), by the immensely greater area 
which affords the supply. Englishmen, until 
they begin to travel, do not suspect how much 
greater iu extent than their own snug little 
island are the interminable plains of the 
continent. 

The best species of poultry in France, with 
reference both to the eye and the palate, are, 
first, the turkeys, which are excellent, being 
pure types of the genuine old black Norfolk 
breed. Mainly in consequence, it may be 
presumed, of the dry, warm, and long summer, 
they attain Very considerable average weights, 
and appear very early on the table iu the 
shape of poults. They might easily be 
kept and fattened up to great weights ; 
but, it is not the fashion of French,^ and 
especially of Parisian dinners, to take 
pride or pleasure in mountains of meat. A 
moderate-sized hen turkey, stuffed with 
truffles, if possible, is there the acme of excel- 
lence. Prime Ministers are reputed to have 
been bribed by the timely present of a dinde 
truttbo. Turkeys, too, are almost tlie only 
birds which can be advantageousl}'^ imported 
into England as stock ; and they run so equal 
and so high in merit, that the merest tyro 
can hardly go wrong in making his selection. 
We therefore strongly advise all persons 
whoso turJeeys have not done well for the last 
few years, most likely on account of some 
hereditary weakness, entirely to get rid of 
their ailing patients, to make a careful in- 
spection, reparation, and cleansing of their 
poultry-liouaes, and then to ropeof)le them 
with healthy birds obtained direct from tUe 
north of France. Perhaps, as will bo seen 
from what we have further to say, facilities 
will be hereafter afforded in the way of 
exchange. 

The next best volatile thing which our 
Gallic neighbours have to boast of, but which 
they do not sufficiently appreciate them- 
selves, are the wild-coloured call-ducks, or 
cauards de rappel, which are to be foumi in 
several of the northern departments. They 
are not seen further in the interior, simply 
because, as a general rule, central France is 
comparatively deficient in water. These 
French call-ducks (the introduction of which 
would prove a valuable acquisition at home) 
are both admirable mothers and excellent 
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eating; their plnmage, in its kitid^ia perfect ; of a poster that on Thursday, TOday, Satur- 
iheir flirtations and gambols on, under, and day, and Sunday, the twent 3 ^-sixth, twenty- 
over the water, are moi^ atiiiiaing ; and their seventh, twenty-eighth, and twenty-ninth of 
value as decoy-birds^ bn , aceWnt of theit October last, the A^cultural Society of 
sonorous and unwearad Ijdack, is Second to Boulogne-sur-Mer would give an exposition 
• no other flnt-fobt in[ ihe' world. Colbnel of cereal grains, iniplenienta, plants for 
Hawker truly says that three French ducks,' forage, roots, vegetables, fruits, and foreign 
like three Irenchmen, Will make about as poult'ry.'” It is thus, in what may be called 
much noise as k. dozen English. French frontier towns, that the first specimens of 
geese are in little esteem ; they are not a transmarine taste are displayed, to find their 
fashionable dish. They are looked upon ns way gradually further inland. As pecu- 
food for the common people, rather than for liarities of this exposition, it may l)e recorded 
the rich bourgeois, or for the gentleman with that the middle of one day, Satuixlay, from 
I a de before his name. The Parisian work- twelve until three, was devoted to a public 
' man, when he has a mind for a treat, buys at six-monthly sitting, in which several useful 
a rotisseur’s, or roaster’s, a ready-roasted reports were read ; that the admission during 
joint of goose. From the baker’s shop next all the four days was gratuitous; you Jiad 
door he fetches sundry sous’-worth of bread, nothing to do but to walk in, and behave, | 
He then enters a Commerce de Vins, or yourself respectably ; and that the place of j 
wine-shop, protected, like the baker’s, by exhibition %vas tlie library in the building l 
an outside front of strong iron bars, which which contains the Boulogne Museum, — I 
convert them into so many little fortresses, two iustitiitiong to whose value, richness, aM 
and render each man’s shop his citadel, in convenience many a passing literary str^ilgex; ! 
case any popular outbreak should make tlie will cheerfully bear testimony. , I 

multitude too desirous of a gratuitous suppty Amongst other articles which xhade their ' 
of the two principal articles of a French- api)earancc in the tn’cat room of fh'e library, ' 
man’s diet, bread jind wine. Th^ only stylish were the seed and filu'e of the white-blos- j 
morsel contained in a goose is the liver, soined flax : enonnous red and yellow beet- '■ 
which may make its appearance in a pat6, root, important hitherto for the sugar crop |i 
especially when enlarged by disease to nn- ill France, and big enough to sciwe as clubs ' 
! natural dimensions, on any table, and wdiich for the protection of the town from foreign 
the proudest nobleman of the legitimate party invasion; amongst these, were bect-roo.t for ! 
may condescend to taste without losing cows, the third cro]> this summer after rye t 
caste. To add to the French goose’s liumili- cut green, and flax; great variety of red and J 
atioiia, its feathers are ill but minor request, yellow carrots, like enoi’mous sticks of ' 
Everybody sleeps either on wool mat trasses, vegetable barley-sugar; enormous drum- ' 
straw beds, or, in the south, on sacks stuffed head and red cabbages, solid enough to 
with the husks of Indian corn. Featherbeds serve as cannon-balls; specimens of oats, , 
to lay over you in winter are very general wheat, rye, and escourgecui, or fonr-rowod ' 
articles of chamber furniture, and very com- barley, in the straw, including some donble- 
fortable when you are not restless, and kcrnellcd bearded wheat, all tciiding to i 
do not kick them off in the dead of the calm the public mind touching iiny j)o.y- j' 

night. But these are filled, not with goose- sible scarcity of grain; and five tables 

feathers, but with eider-down. full of apples and pears, calculated to I 

Thirdly, the French domestic pigeons are make streams of water rush into incalculable i 
large, plump, and succulent, in their sejison. mouths. ; 

Amongst them, birds of the colour, form, and The collection of stranger fowl, which | 
size of runts, are not unfrequent in tolerable represented Birmingham and all England, 
purity. Good carriers are to be found in was small ; let it not, therefore, bo thought 
many of the large towns, especially the sea- unimportant. Twclv'e wicker-baskets con- i 
ports. But the electric telegraph has in tained the whole. The favourite, perhaps, ' 

great part superseded them, and has were the drake and two Aylesbury ducks, so j 

miued their prospects as professional birds, delicate and sleepy that they looked as if i 
Other fancy pigeons are almost nonexistent, they longed to be boiled and served up with 
Traces of turbits and trumpeters are to white sauce to match their plumage. N.B.— ^ j 
be seen rnrely, here and there. The If you don’t know the merits of boiled duclv^' / 
only ])Oultry curiosity which the Jardin des we pity (without offence) your ignorance. 

Plantes at Paris at present contains, are some pair of white turkeys gave general satisfad- 
pure white silk-fowls, with good silky top- tion ; and it was announced that their owner ; 
knots, also pure white. We may call them had several couples to sell, at the not extra- i' 
silky-Polish^j^ if we please, and very pretty vagant price of thirty francs the couple. A 
indeed they are. Tney would attract atten- pair of yellow bantams required tight lacing i| 
tion in any exhibition where the mania of before they could have shown their faces in ij 
the day did not blind amateurs to the merits the Midland Counties ; but all the poultry | 
of all but one special breed. was far too novel a sight for native coimois- 

This premised, it will be believed' that we seurs to be over particular. Then there were j 
were agreeably struck by the announcement a pair of silver-spangled Polish — white fowls 
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' caught in a shower of ink-dropa ; and a cook 
; and two Brahma Pootva hens. The rest were 
ordinary Cochin Chinas. j 

“ Look, 'my husband, at the cock with the 
gross voice, and without any tail. Look, too, 
at the wonderful red eggs which his hens have 
laid,” said a farmeress of my acquaintance. 

^‘Yes, my wife,. I have been looking at, 
him. Isn’t he di'oll ? Isn’t he ugly 1 ” 

“Ugly!” said 1. “He’s the model of 
beauty. If you only knew the sums that 
have been paid for cocks and hens the like of 
those ! ” 

“ How much 1 ” asked madame, carelessly. 
“I suppose they would sell for fifty sous 
eacli.” 

“ Fifty sous ! You would make ama- 
teurs faint to hear such words proceed 
1 from your lips. I dare not tell you how 
. much they have sold for. You would treat 
me as one of your labourers did the other 
day, wlion I told him that the world was 
round like an apple, and not flat like a plate. 
You would not believe me.” 

“ Tell me, tell me ! ” insisted the lady, 
whose curiosity rose with my reluctance to 
speak. 

I whispered a sentence or two in her eai’, 
fur fear of being overheard by the bystanders 
and being turned out of the room as an 
jjnpiident iTn])Ostor, 

“ iteally ? On yonr word of honour ? ” 
she a?^ked, incrcdulouyly. 

“Tloally. Upon my word of honour,” I 
seriously re plied. 

“ Tieiis ! iiiy husband ! ” she said, seizing 
firm hold of his arm, to make the announce- 
ment the more impri'ssive. “Monsieur tells 
me, on his word of honour, that a fowl like 
this lias been sold in .Unglaud for one hun- 
dred sterling English pounds, and that many 
other fowls have been acquired for prices not 
much inferior.” 

Tlie farmer lo(jked hard at me, and said, 
“Monsieur is not a liar, I know ; although 
monsieur is often a farcer ; but if monsieur 

gives his word of honour ” The shoulders 

linislied the sentence which the mouth had 
beg nil. 

“Only think, Louis,” she continued, “for 
one such fowl as this, we could liave two or 
tlirce thousand plump young fowls. Wouldn’t 
your brother, the captain, be glatl of them, to 
put into his pot-a-feu before Sebastopol. And 
our poor son Andi-6 is almost sure to fall to 
the conscription next year. If we had a 
Oocliin China cock, we could sell him, and 
])urcliase a substitute with the money. The 
life of a man is worth the price of a fowl ! 

I wish t had a Cochin China fowl 1 ” 

“ Will you buy one cheap — for five hundred 
francs ? I dcare say I can procure you one I 
! from England, now that tne market is a little 
1 lowered.” j 

“Do you think me ripe for the asylum,! 
monsieur 1 ” I 

“ My dear friend,” said Louis to his wife in 


an explanatary tone ; “ these English, you 
know, are always eccentric.” 

“And, ao were the Dutch, when they went 
mad after tulips I retorted. “ And so were 
the F^*ench wnlsn they prostrated themselves 
before the »^Qtchniau who blew the South Sea . 
bubble.” / \ 

“Truo, ^rue cpncluded Louis. “Those 
.follies have passedi ; and so will this.” 

Such was,, the poultry-show at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer — wtich we travelled several leagues 
out of our way bo see — a small beginning 
which may have pleasant results, with all the 
greater probability now that the red heat of 
enthusiasm is cooling down to a more tem- 
perate degree. “We should be sorry to be tl)e 
historians to record the utter decline and fall 
of the fowl empire ; and, perhaps, the con- 
tinent may sustain the fortunes which are 
already beginning to fail in Great Britain. 
An early attempt, like tliis, at Boulogne, 
often gives no measure of ultimate suc- 
cess. When six bunches of rhubarb were 
taken to Covent Garden Market, as a venture, 
and three of them were brought back unsold, 
who would have (Jared to prognosticate the 
acres devoted to cultivate, and the waggons 
and horses employed to fetch, the stalks of 
this plant to make tarts for the Londoners ? 
Who, seeing the disfavour with which seakale 
was first received, would have ventured to 
predict the place it now holds on the list of 
vegetable delicacies ? 

Who would have thought that the poultry- 
shows of the north of England, excited by the 
breath of a popular book, would have grown 
to their dimensions and importance of to dayl 
— perhaps we ought to write — of yesterday ‘i 
And who will say what may not be the con- 
sequence of these dozen cages of foreign fowl? 

It is known that the French govcjunicnt 
pays great attention to, and does all in its 
power to encourage country pursuits ; and that 
if Europe were but once blessed with peace, 
the energies of that great country would be 
more devoted to agriculture tlian they can bo 
now. Wo know the sums that foreigners, 
comparatively less wealthy than ourselves as 
they are, will give to possess first-rate British 
bulls, cows, liorses, and swine, for breeding 
purposes ; and it is probable that if once 
their eyes arc opened and their taste awakened, 
they will be equally anxious to acquire what- 
ever we have of good (and we have much that 
is superior), in the shape of poultry. There is no 
doubt that a market may be opened on the con- 
tinent for the sale of many specimens which we 
can well spare now ; because, "with us, choice 
sorts have increased and multiplied. If only as 
a pocket question and a matter of interest, the 
subject deserves a little attention. We might 
take higher ground, and urge the value of 
the international acquaintance and intimacy 
which would result from the two nations pur- 
suing one and the same hobby. The Great 
Exhibition at Paris, this year, will afford 
innumerable opportunities to any who choose 
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to iako up our aud follow it. It 

would be a' graceful way of makiitg friends, 
as well as of introducing a novel article, were 
wealthy amateurs to send bver a few lota for 
the next poultry-show in France : presenting 
• them to the Institution, or the town, to be 
raffled for, for the benefit of the poor, — 
favourite form of the French of charity. 

THE STOBY OF A KING. 

In all countries the stories on which legend 
dwells mc^t fondly are those which relate the 
sufferings of lovers. The .incidents which 
compose them are generally few and bear a 
marked similarity in all cases. This is partly 
i because the same passion naturally produces 
! the same fruit, partly because the world 
! rarely obtains new revelations of this kind. 
The sufferings of lovers commonly take place 
on a scene far removed from the public gaze, 
In the innermost recesses of the mind ; and 
true affection is shy and reserved, keeping l3otJi 
its pangs and its joys to itself. It is only by some 
extraordinary accident — now and then, at in- 
ter valsperhaps of a century or so, that we are j 
admitted into this kind of secret ; but then the j 
people — preceding literature — instantly seize ' 
upon all the moral details and make tliem 
their own, and relate them, sometimes in con- 
nection with one series of material incidents, 
sometimes with another, and so many stories 
gradually spring from one, are all incor- 
porated in the repertory of legend, become 
part of the world’s belief, and raise and purify 
its conception of human nature. The influence 
of these narratives indeed has much to do 
with the juogress of true civilisation. Thc}'^ 
humanise and soften us ; they quicken the 
pulse and open the heart, I am sure that the 
Arabs who listened with me attentively, 
under the sycamore, at Tel-el-Amurna, to the 
story of King Zakariah and the Maiden 
Salameh, must to some extent have been 
made better if sadder men by meditating on 
its simple incidents. 

In former days, said the narrator, pointing 
with his meagre linger — for be was an old 
and withered man — to the broad and desolate 
valley at the entrance of which the ruins of a 
great city were visible; this was the capital of 
a mighty king, named Zukariah. It contained 
moficjucs, and baths, and piilaces, and luarket- 
plaoes, and lofty gateways. 

(It -was evident at once that, according to 
the iieenliar habit of Egyptian story-tellers, 
the real circumstances and probabilities of the 
scene arouud had vanished from his mind, 
and that he was thinking of Cairo, the only 
type of a living seat of empire with which he 
was acquainted. In all the subsequent part 
of his naiTative, therefore, the ILsteners were 
compelled to localise the incidents in the city 
of Victory ; and sometimes even, as he 
warmed, he mentioned the names of well- 
known streets, and otherwise allowed it to be 
understood that he had no authority for 


choosing that ruined place of the Gentiles as 
the scene of his stor^, but that he did so 
merely to increase the impression of veracity.) 

King Zakariah. was wise though young, 
good though powerful He was beloved by 
his subjects, and dreaded by none but the 
wicked. The land rebounded with his praises. 
Widows confidently committed their orphan 
children to bis care ; and the poor scarcely i 
considered themselves poor as long as his 
treasury was unexhausted. Popular affection j 
therefore became busy about his happiness ; | 
and many hearts mourned when it began to I 
be whispered that the King, who lavished joy 
so plentifully on others, was himself sad in 
mind, troubled with visions and unsatisfied 
longings, and deprived by some mysterious 
cause of the power to taste those family de- 
lights which the humblest of his subjects 
under the wing of his protection could indulge j 
in. When he issued from his palace to go in | 
procession to the mosque, or to the bath, or | 
to some of his gardens in the country, women 
holding their babies in their arms crowded 
before his steps, and looking anxiously in liis . 
careworn countenance, blest him, and prayed 
aloud that his sorrows might be taken away, 
and that he might ]>reserve his life for his own | 
sake and for that of his people. It had indeed I 
been whispered abroad that a mighty malady 
beyond the reach of the physician’s skill wa^ 
gnawing the heart of this good King-^thai | 
he was without hope, and without care for 
anything in tins world ; and as good kings 
were not common in those ancient days, there 
was perhaps something of selfishness in the 
anxiety of his people. Yet this thought could ' 
scarcely have occurred to him when he sinilcMl i 
benevolently on the crowds that lined his 
path and hastened on to be out of re;u;li of 
their sympathy. 

The only person who knew the secret of 
the King’s melancholy was his mother, tlicii 
fitr stricken in years. Many of the courtiers, 

I moved, some by sympathy, and some by 
curiosity, had frequently questioned her 
women, wdio, not to lose the opportunity of 
garndity, gave them surmises instead of facts, 
iiut, in truth, what they said only increased | 
the general ignorance. The mystery remained 
hidden, because those who kUew it spoke of i 
it only between themselves — ^not that they 
cared much for secrecy, but that they knew 
that the sufferings of King Zakariah were ' 
such as the world with difficulty appreciates. ! 

Zakariah had found the source of his unhap- i 
piness within himself. His was not a manly 
but a maidenly frame of mind. His soul . 
thirsted for love, but he would not accept 
love which might even seem to be directed 
towards his station and not solely towards 
himself. By long cl ^yelling on the delights of 
pure passion, entirely separated in origin and ; 
in expression from all worldly cousiderations, i 
he had learned perl taps somewhat to over- | 
estimate them. He came to believe that man 1 
was created only for that enjoyment, and that I 
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everythii^ else was waste of time, a kind of 
malady of existence. Tlie arts of government 
^and the duties of power he exercised only in 
obedience to the will of God ; and perhaps 
he was a good King because nothing that his 
station could give him he considered to be 
worth having. “They say, my friends,” 
quoth the philosophical narrator, “that; 
Ibrahim the Cruel, when he came to decide 
on the differences between poor peasants, was 
the best judge that ever existed, because he 
had no interest to serve on one side or the 
other.” However this may be, it seemed 
certain that King Zakariali was naturally 
endowed with all good qualities save one — 
the wisdom of the bee which settles on the 
flowers it finds on its flight, and is content 
with the honey it finds. 

The Kiijg used often to sit at his mother’s 
feet and talk to her of his sad case. She was 
a wise woman and understood what he meant. 
ITor advice was, that after the hour of ^risot, 
when the King was supposed to have retired 
to rest, he should disguise himself and go 
forth, like tlie famous Haroun-el-R^ished, fuid 
seek adventures in tlie city. For fear, how- 
ever, that diuiger should befall him, she re- 
(piired that he should conceal the true pur- 
pose of his wanderings, and pretend simply to 
be anxious to see that justice was duly ad- 
nijuistereej, and that he should take as com- 
ponions Maiisour, the chief eunuch of the 
l)Mlaee, and Kaad, a faithful servant. It is 
true that in conniving at these nocturnal 
strolls, the tjiieeu Zibeydeh did not expect 
that her son would find what he desired ; 
foi, being old, whilst she understood the 
longings of youth, she [disbelieved in their 
accomplish incut. 

It became, accordingly, a common thing 
for Man.sour, who pretended to be a merchant 
from Alfyssinia, witli two attendants, to 
visit tljo vaiious quarters of the city, and 
encounter all manner of adventures. One 
night, the King, walking a little in adv;ince 
(jf ids companions down a dark narrow street, 
in tlu‘ northern part of the city, where the 
Chii^tians inhabited, was arrested in his pro- 
gr(*ss by hearing the voice of lamentation. 
He paused to listen, and made out the follow- 
ing \V(U‘ds : — “ Oh ! my master, Naomi, wdien 
wilt thou return ? What have I done that I 
should be left alone with rny own heart full of 
wdld fancies and desires? My life is incomplete. 

T am like a lake which has no heaven to re- 
flect, like a bird singing after its nest has been 
spoiled, like a mother rocking an empty 
cradle, like a saint praying in a world wliere 
there is no God ! I rise in the morning, and 
daylight seems horrid to me ; the night ap- 
jiroaches, and darkness becomes full of terrors. 
There is nothing delightful to my mind in 
thy absence — silence is no longer sweet, and 
the murmuring of nature wearies me. Come 
back, Naomi, from the far country W'hither 
thou hast gone, or thou wilt come back only 
to weep over my tomb.” 


When King Zakariah heard this song, he 
said to himself, “ Evidently the case of this 
maiden is as mine own. jfler Naomi is an 
unreal p|rsona^e, for it is impossible* that the 
love she describes can really exist in the 
world.” He listened some time longei’, but 
the house from which the sound hail come 
had returned to silence ; so he proceeded, and 
having wandered some hours through the 
city, went back to his palace more sad in 
heart than he had ever been in his life. 

Maiisour hkd noticed the attention which 
the King had paid to the song of the unknown 
maiden, and thinking that he might wish to 
exercise Iiis power in order to behold her, had 
marked the wall of the house with a piece of 
chalk. When day came, therefore, he sent Kaad 
to ascertain who the maiden might be, what 
were her p.arents, and what was her story. 
The faithful servant diligently performed his 
task, and brought a full report to the eunuch. 
The maiden’s name, he said, was Salameh, 
and she was the daughter of a Copt, one of 
the principal accountants of the King’s trea- 
sury. Of Naomi, however, no news could be 
learned from the neighbours, who said that 
Salameh had reached the marriageable age, 
but that her father had not yet thought of 
choosing a husband for her from among the 
people of his race. “ Verily,” thought Man- 
sour, “this is a piece of great good fortune. 
Our master will love this maiden, and will 
seize her and indemnify her father, .and make 
her his companion, and dismiss his melan- 
chol^q and gladden the hearts of his people.” 
The Avorthy man rubbed his hands, believing 
I that he liad found a great comhiiiatiou. 
j Next night, the King went out again with 
his usual companions, and proceeded straight 
towards the quarter wliere ho had heard the 
j song of Salameh. He did not know that the 
1 interest the maiden had aroused in him had 
I been noticed by any one ; so that he amused 
Mausour with vaidous shallow reasons Avhich 
he gave why on two succeeding nights he 
wandered in the same direction. The house 
this time was silent, and a certain feeling of 
jealousy au sited the King, because he thought 
that Naomi might have i<itunied. lii his ex- 
citement he exclaimed aloud, “ Woe be t . 
him who treadeth on the path I have chosen ! ” 
This was the first time that he understood 
wh;it had taken place withiu him. He had 
believed until then that the sentiment which 
this invisible maiden had aroused was simply 
one of compassion or curiosity'. He now 
found that she had taken possession of Ids 
soul, that without having seen he had in- 
vested her with all manner of beauty, of love- 
liness, and grace, that he had set her a]iart 
for himself, aud that the first enemy that liad 
over crossed his life was that mysterious 
Naomi. Mansour, noticing his trouble, 
thought this was a good opportunity to sjieak, 
and said, “ The maiden of the song is called 
Salameh, and she is the daughter of thy ac- 
countant, Gorges, who happens now to be 
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at Pamiat. Shall we knock at the door, and 
pj’ctend to be straiigerei and aek for hospi<* 
tality ? Perhaps we may see the maiden by 
accident, and if not^ we can exert authority. 
The ^od King forbade Mansour to use any 
means but cunning ; but, without reflecting 
that part of his secret was now discovered, con- 
sented to the proposed stratagem. 

Mansour smote the dooor of the house, and 
it was presently oi>ened by a black slave 
girl, who screamed slightly at seeing them, 
and would have closed it again. But Man- 
sour, standing on the threshold, prevented 
her, and told the story he iiad prepared, 
begging to be allowed to enter the courtyard, 
and spend the night with liis servants in the 
takhtabosh. They had just arrived, he said, 
and could And no lodging. The slave-girl 
would not have allowed herself to be per- 
suaded, although the blackness of the speaker 
was a recommendation to her, but another 
woman came down the passage, and said that 
her mistress had overheaixl the altercation, 
and would by no means refuse hospitality to 
strangers from Habesh. They accordingly 
entered, and sat some time in the takhtabosh, 
which is a great room, or rather alcove, opening 
into the courtyard. The Klnve-giii brought 
them a lamp, and presently afterwards asked 
them if they would sup. Mansour and Kaad 
who were hungry, instantly accepted the 
oiler, and although the young King, fearing to 
give trouble, pulled them by the sleeve to 
check them, they paid no attention to him. 
Soon, therefore, the dishes were set before 
them, and they ate. The King, it is true, 
would have refrained, but in order to conceal 
their own greediness, they persuaded him 
that his abstinence would seem to be an 
insult to the house. 

Whilst the supper was going on, Salameh, 
who was sole mistress in that house during 
the absence of her father, came out into the 
gallery opposite the takhtabosh, and being in 
darkness herself, could see everything that 
passed in the w^ell -lighted chamber below. 
The reason of the interest she felt in the 
strangers was this ; Naomi, whom she loved, 
and to whom she W'as betrothed, had <le])artcd 
with liis father, a merchant, more than a year 
lyefore, to trade in Abyssinia, and since that 
lime no news of him had come. She rejoiced, 
therefore, in this opportunity of convorsijjg 
with people from that country, and felt more 
confidence than she would have done on 
beholding the dignified mien of King Zaka- 
riah. When the strangers, tliei-efore, had 
washed their hands, she ordered coffee to be 
made, and descending, offered it first to Man- 
sour, and then to tlie King, and then to 
Kaad. She«took back the cups in the same 
order, and kissed the hand first of the 
eunuch, and afterwards of the King ; but 
Kaad, warned by a terrible glance of jealousy, 
affected awkwardly to drop liis cup. Then 
Salameh sat down befoi-e tlie strangers, and 
questioned them, addressing herself princi- 


support his char^ter without chance of 
discovery. It was the eunuch, therefore, who 
replied, giving information on the history 
and maimers, and customs, and productions 
of Abyssinia. At length Salameh asked if in 
their travels they had met a young mer- 
chant named Naomi. To this the King, 
silencing his companions by a gesture, 
plied, obeying the suggestions of an evil 
spirit who whispered at his elbow: “Yea, 
lady, we met that merchant two months ago, 
in the desert of Daukah. He was proceed- 
ing towards a port on the ocean, where he 
intended to embark, and to sail with his wife, 
the daughter of a king, for the isles of the-' 
Indian ocean.” He had scai-cely uttered 
these words, when Salameh rose to her feet 
with a great cry, and then fell senseless on 
the ground. The King, repentant of what 
he had done, stepped forward to assist' in 
raising her ; but her women came and took 
licr away, cursing him as the bearer of ill new^. 
Her veil, however, had fallen aside, and 
Zakariah had seen that she was marvellously 
beautiful. [His heart burned with love anil 
jealousy ; and without saying another word 
lie hastened forth into the street, followed by 
his two com])anioiis. 

A ‘great change now came over the •cha- 
racter of Zakariah. He began to think 
that moderation would be folly on his part, 
or at any rate that the gentleness with 
whicli he had exercised power until tl)en, 
would justify or excuse an act of violence 
now. There could be no happiness for him 
if Ralamcli were given to another. Ho 
liad but to speak the word and she would 
be brought to his palace. Tlie jicople, lar 
from blaming, won hi doubtless applaud. 
-Did they not every clay besiege him with 
wishes for his happiness t What would they 
care for the grief of a bereaved father, or 
the desjjair of an absent lover? His ex- 
clusive devotion for SaJameli would render 
all father.s and lovers safe. Such were the 
thoughts that passed tlirough his mind ; but 
he could not summon courage to act. When, 
however, he told liis troubles to his mother, • 
she, in her absolute fondness for him, laugherl 
at his scruples, and issued orders, so that 
oiie day the house of Gerges was surrounded, 
he was sent into banishment, and Salameh 
was brought a prisoner to a chamber of the 
palace. Strict injunctions were given to the 
watchers of the roads also to look out for 
Naomi, and prevent his return even by 
death. 

When Salameh knew tliat among the sham 
strangers who had visited her house, was the 
King himself, and that it was he v/ho had 
siioken of the faithlessness of Naomi, she 
understood that she had been deceived, and 
was more than half consoled for the misfor- 
tune that liad befallen her. When Zakariah 
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came to vieit her — ^incited by his mother, 
who declared that no maiden would avert 
her face from him — she received him in 
sullen silence, and turning her face to the 
wall, deprived him of the sight of her beauty. 
He dared not approach, and scarcely dared 
to speak, but sat on a carpet near the door- 
way, sighing and beating his breast. These 
visits were Repeated every day ; at length 
Salameh, understanding that her danger 
was less than she had feared, began to 
feel more compassion towards the young 
King. She spoke to him once of Naomi ; but 
then his eyes flashed with anger, so that slie 
perceived that her only protection was her 
own beauty, and the King’s natural goodness. 
Decoming wise, therefore, in her own defence, 
she spoke merely of the cruelty of imposing 
love by force, and found that she could 
always drive Zakariah to despair and humi- 
lity, by saying that hearts must be given, not 
stolen, and that princes could command 
everything but smiles. 

Meanwhile the sentiments of the people 
were undergoing a great change. At first 
tliey had allowed the oppression of Gerges 
and his daughter to pass unnoticed ; and 
many even approved. But jninislinlent soon 
overtook them. The King, whose thoughts 
were occupied day and night witli Salameh, 
ceased to administer justice in his own per- 
son; and al>andoiied that care to otliers, who 
took the opportunity to serve their own 
interostK. Wrong began to be practised, and 
increased every day iii intensity. Just claims 
were disregarded, violence was allowed to 
go unpunished, corruption spread, the judges 
took bribes, and traffickers in bribes be- 
came rich. Ill the midst of all this a man 
di’esse<i as a beggar, began to go about the 
streets complaining and pi’ophesying. It was 
Gerges, the father of Salameh, who had be- 
come mad ill baiiishmeuL, and had returned 
to demand vengeance on the unjust Zakariah. 
The officers of the court one day offered to 
beat him ; but the people took his part, and 
carried him away in triumjih. Insurrection 
was threatened ; and the watchword became 
Naomi and Salameh. 

For, the young man, evading the watchers, 
(being warned by messengers), had returned 
likewise ; and hccaring that the maiden 
he loved had been violently seized, and 
taken to the king’s palace, resolved to be 
revenged. He told his story in the market- , 
places ; pointed to the miserable Gerges, who | 
followed him, weeping ; and was soon chosen i 
as the chieftain of the people. The captains 
of the soldiers were dismayed, and began to 
talk of flight, and already it was whispered 
that Naomi should be made king. 

But, the mother of Zakariah understood the 
danger in time. Without consulting her son , 
she caused all unjust judges and oppressors I 
of the people to be seized, and either put to ! 
death or cast into prison ; she sent criers I 
about, promisiug that all grievances should I 
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be redressed; she opened the treasury and 
scattered gold ; she remitted the taxes for a 
year; and then collecting an armed force, 
ordered Mansour to march against Naomi. 
A single battle in the streets decided the for- 
tune of the day. Naomi was taken prisoner, 
his followers were put to the sword ; and 
he himself was condemned to die by public 
execution. 

King Zakariah, shut up in the innermost 
recesses of his palace;, knew nothing of these 
things ; but -continued to visit Salameh, no 
longer in l^e hope of winning, but because in 
her presence he felt leas unhappy thiin else^ 
where. One day, as he was about to lift up 
the curtain that closed the door of her apart- 
ment, he heard her lamenting aloud, and 
saying: ‘^And hast thou returned, Naomi, 
only to taste the bitter waters of death ? 
Better for thee to have remained in a far 
country, and for us to have communed at a 
distance with our hearts. I think I could be 
happy, knowing that another had thy love, 
if only thy life could be saved.” 

** And what danger,” said the King, enter- 
ing, “ hath crossed the path of this Naomi 1 

“ Tlipu knowest best, O King ! ” replied the 
maiden. “By thy orders is he to die this 
day.” 

toien she related what she had heard of 
the revolt of Naomi from one of her .attend- 
ants ; and wept aloud, and beat her breast 
and implored for mercy. 

“ Grant this boy his life,” said she, trying 
to make it seem of small importance, “ grant 
me his life, O mighty King ; audl will forget 
him and become thy slave.” 

Slie had seized the knees of Zakariah, who 
stood struggling with strong emotions before 
her. 

“My child,” said he at length, with 
trembling lips, “ this is a thing that cannot 
be. I cannot take thy love at that price ; 
but 1 will save the life of Naomi.” 

The King felt a pang when he had uttered 
these woi’ds, because Salameh withdrew a 
Utile from him, and retired as it were once 
more within her love ; but, he had at lengtli 
understood that afiection cannot be forced, 
and that so far from finding what lie had 
sought ill Salameh, he had only found a new- 
proof of the truth that had made him misex*- 
able. All that he had done, now seemed 
odious to him ; and he determined to spend 
the rest of his life in repairing the mischief 
he had occasioned. He could not, however, 
consent to allow the happiness of Salameh and 
Naomi to take place under the windows of 
his citadel. The young man was relea8e<l, 
but banished with Gerges and tbe maiden, 
to an island in the sea, where they lived 
to the end of their days in joy and tran- 
quillity. Zakariah became again popular With 
all classes of men ; and learned to apiiear 
content. 

But his love for Salameh never slept. 
Every year, in the summer season, did he 
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repair to one of the ports of his kingdom, and 
causing a ship to be fitted out, sailed towards 
the island where she dwcdt. He would 
approach the shore at the hour of sunset, 
wlieu land and seft appeared to be all of 
purple sotted with gold ; and, standing at the 
prow or the vessel, would gaze ou the valleys, 
and the hills, and ^e plains until all form 
disappeared. Then he would give orders to 
draw nearer. A kiosque built on anoint of 
rock at the entrance of the bay used always 
to be lighted up : and Zakariah sometimes 
heard a voice, the tones of ^Mch he well 
knew, singing, unconscious of Mis presence. 
By and'by, the prattle of children came to his 
ears ; and, until time had diastened his 
regret, he would, when he heard it, instantly 
order tlie pilot to put about, and sail towards 
the open sea, in quest of storms and dangers. 
At length, however, tliese voyages gave him 
more pleasure than pain ; so that he continued 
them until he became a very old man. One 
night the kiosque was not lighted up ; a 
strange thought came into Zakariah ’s mind ; 
instead of sailing away, he landed — for the 
first time. He found some young people 
sitting sadly beneath a great tree, and asked 
them what was the news. 

“Stranger,” they replied, “the mother of 
our mother is dead, and we are watching near 
her grave.” 

“ What was she called ? ” inquired the 
King, in a cheerful voice. 

“ Salameh.” 

“ And she lies here ? ” 

“ Ay, stranger.” 

lie stooped down to kiss the earth, and as 
he remained very long in that position, his 
companions shook him, and found that he 
was dead. 

A LEVIATHAN INDEED. 

We are in the habit of making occasional 
marine excursions to Woolwich, by Water- 
man Number One to Six inclusive. Some- 
times, on a blight sunny day we extend our 
aquatic trips as far as Erith or Gravesend, 
where, doubtless, many of our readers accom- 
pany ns. Like us, they will not fail to iiave 
noticed an indifferent-looking, half-occupied 
spot of land jutting into the river opposite 
(IrfM'nwich, known as the Isle of Dogs, but 
having no sort of connection with Barking 
Cr(M*k; 

Scattered qver this island, at irregular dis- 
tances, are factories, shipyards, store-houses, 
and Umber-sheds, all unmistakeable enough 
in characler. There is one object, however, 
which has perplexed us not a little — a huge 
metallic erection, on which may be seen em- 
ployed any day in the working week, hun- 
dreds of busy craftsmen, clustering, and hum- 
ming, and buzzing about it like files around a 
sugar hogshead. 

It lias puzzled a good many aquatic tra- 
vellers besides the writer. We have heard 


scores ot guesses made by wondering pas- 
sengers on board Waterman Number Two, 
perfectly at variance with the opinions of 
those on board Waterman Number Four. 
Some have-not the slightest doubt as to its 
being a new sort of gasometer for supplying 
London with pure gas. Others believe it to 
be a pile of fireproof warehouses, on the 
Milner Safe principle, for the better custody 
of the national state papers and crown jewels. 
By some, it is said to be an enormous oven for 
baking bread and roasting coffee for our 
troops in the Crimea. One or two have heard 
on good authority that it is intended for 
Wombwell’s menagerie, to be moved on a 
hundred wheels. Others, again, have the 
firmest belief in its being an iron incarnation 
of Lord Dundonald’s mysterious plan for de-* 
strenring Cronstadt and Sebastopol. 

Now, it happens that none of these opinions 
are correct. Not one of the many guessera 
have ever dreamed of this object being the 
mid portion of a ship, winch we have since 
learnt is really the case. A ship ! Talk of 
the Great Harry or the Great Britain, or any 
other great craft of the middle age or modern 
period ! They shrink into utter insignificance 
by the side of our metal monster of the Isle 
of Dogs. 

The wooden walls of old England are fast 
becoming myths of a by-gone age, embnlined 
in the ballad-poetry of Dibdin. Tbey4iavo 
given place to the iron- sides of young Britain. 
Canvas has yielded the palm to steam ; 
and paddle-wheels in their turn are shaking 
their bearings in auxiliary fear of screws. 

It is not so many years ago, but we remem- 
ber it, that when a steamer of three tln)iiHand 
tons was first placed on the North Aiuericari 
line, one of our then greatest scientific autho- 
rities predicted certain failure : it Avas hinted 
in a Friendly way to passengers proceeding 
by her to the United States, that they Jjad 
better insure their lives and make their wills 
before leaving the country. The ship was 
said to bo too long for a heavy sea : she would 
break her back from the excessive weight of 
machinery in her centre, and would inevit- 
ably encounter a variety of other unideasant 
contingencies. But, people romeinbeiod that 
similar failure was predicted thirty years 
before that time, when the first steamers plied 
between London and Calais. Ti)e General 
Steam Navigation Company nevertheless pros- 

f >ered, and so likewise have the American 
ines prospered ; for one of which there are 
at the present moment iron steamers building 
on the Clyde larger than any yet afloat. 

The huge fabric erecting at the Isle of 
Dogs, as yet bears no resemblance to any 
known kind of craft. At a distance the 
eye is unable to detect any particular propor- 
tions about it, and if we were to be pressed 
on the point, we should say that it had no 
shape at all.' A closer inspection, however, 
shows a line of uprights at each end, which 
mark the shelving proportions of stem and 
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stem, and then^ one can perceive that the plished, even at that high speed, by avoiding 
object before us is really intended for a ship, all stoppages for coals, which, besides detain- 
Standingon the banks of the river Thames, ing a ship many days in the different ports, 
with a vast open space on one side and carries her a great distance out of the direct 
Gi’cenwich Hospital on -the other, it is not steaming course. Here we find another 
easy to form a just conception of this marine novelty prought to bear by Mr. Brunei. A 
monster, which, for want of a better name, ship of this huge capacity can carry twelve 
we call the Leviathan. It is being built by thousand tons of coals : quite sufficient, it is 
Scott Bussell and Company, from designs stated, for her consumption on the outward 
by Mr. Brunei, the engineer, whose c«)u- and homeward voyages. Space will still be 
ception the entire fabric is. When we re- left for five thousona tons of cargo, the mas- 
mind our readers that the Koyal Albert sive machinery, and four thousand passengers 
line-of-battle ship, of one hundred and twenty with their luggage and all necessary stores for 
guns, is something under four thousand use. 

tons, and about two hundred and twenty The advantage of this arrangement is two- 
feet in length ; and that the Simla and Hima- fold. Besides the avoidance of stoppages for 
laya, at present the largest steamers afloat, coalings oji the voyage, the ship earns all the 
are only three hundred and twenty feet in freight which must otherwise have been paid 
length, or thereabouts ; they may form some to sailing vessels for the conveyance of the 
idea of the proportions of this Eastern Steam fuel to the coaling depots, which, on throe- 
Navigation Company’s ship, when they arc fourths of the quantity consumed on one 
told that it will be six hundred and eighty voyage would amount to a sum sufficient to 


feet in length and of twenty-five thousand 
ions burthen ; in other word.s, of more tluiii 
six times the capacity of our largest inen-of- 
war, and above double the length of the 
largest steam-ship afloat. 

Our readers will have frequently heard 
discussions as to the relative merits of paddles 
and screws. In the Leviathan, the screw 
\viM be combined with the paddle, worked by j 
'engines nominally of two thousand six hundred 
horse power, but iu regality capable of being 
worked up to ten thousand horse power. To 
guard jigaiiKst accidents at sea to machinery, 
and to prevent any detention from snch a 
cause, the paddle-wheels will not only be 
perfectly distinct from each other in their 
wolfing, but ea<*li will bo set in motion by 
several sets of machinery of superabundant 
])ower, so that at all tinn^s derangements or 
cleaning of one or two C3diuders or boilei’s 
will not interfere with the )>rogress of the ship. 

feteam will be the sole j)r()j)elling ])ower, no 
.;aT]vas being contemplated in this vessel. In 
fixing the great size of the Lcviatluan, its pro- 
jector believes that he has obtained the ele- 
ments of a speed hitherto unknown in ocean- 
going steamers. It is confidently predicted 
that i>> the great length of tlu* Leviathan she 
will be enabled to pass through Ifie water at 
an average speed in all weathers of fifteen 
knots an hour, with a smaller power in pro- 
portion to tonnage than ordinary vessels 
now require to make ten knots. The con- 
tract speed of most ocean mail- carrying 
steamers is eight knots. 

We believe that the Eastern Steam Navi- 
gation Com])any intend making their first 
voyage to Australia. The actual distance 
from Milford Haven, the company’s starting- 
point, to Port Philip, is less than twelve 
thousand miles, if no ports be touched at. A 
speed of fifteen knots or miles an hour 
averaged from land to land would take the 
Leviathan to the golden colony in about 
thirty-two days. This can only be accom- 


buihi and equip a steamer of tvvo or three ! 
hundred tons. In order to compensate for , 
the great loss of weight caused by all this j 
enormous consumption of fuel, and to main- ^ 
tain an equal immersion of the paddles, tlio 
coal will, to a certain extent, be replaced by 
water pumped into the water-tight cfunpai’t- 
rnents forming tlie skin of the ship, and of 
which we shall presently have occasion to 1 
i speak. In addition to tins arrangement the j 
I paddles have been so adjusted on the wheels I 
as to be as elficient at one draught of water ; 
I as at another. ' 

I It is impossible to judge of the future I 
I finish or accommodation of such a gigantic ! 
! ship as the rjcviathan from the present state 
i of the iron hull. Immense divisions of metal 
j plates, reaching to an incredible height, wdth 
.sub-compartmeuts at right angles, appear to 
divide the monster fabric into a number of ; 
sipiarc and oblong spaces, each of whicli 
would contain an eight-roomed liouse of 
Caunlen Town build, or a semi-detached villa i 
from Stock well, at forty-pounds per annum. 

We iiis}H‘cted a model of the ship in wood, 
and could scarcely believe that the unsightly , 
mass of iron jdates, rivets, and joints, just be- 
hehl, could by any })0.sBible ingenuity be 
wrought into anything so bcautirully syiniue- 
trical as the long, arrow-like little craft be loro 
us, taperiug olf forward as sharply as a 
woodmairs hatchet or a Thames wherry. 
jFrom that model we were enabled to under- 
I stand wliere the engines, coals, stores, and 
j cargo would be placed, jind moreover, where 
the two thousand fii*st-class passengers would 
be berthed, in their five hundred state cabins, 
and where the tvvo thousand second-class and 
! steerage passengers would be placed, without 
nearly as much crowding as in an ordiuary ^ 
passenger or emigrant ship. 

Large indeed must that steamer bo wliicli 
can provide a main-deck Scalooii sixty feet iii 
length, imd forty in width, and fifteen in 
I height : with a second-class saloon only twenty 
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feet shorter, and a foot or two leas in height. 
The Leviathan has these, and they appear 
but as small compartm^js the huge in- 
terior. 

It would prove a fortunate circumstaiioe 
for our military authorities, who are so much 
in want of steam transports to the seat of 
war, if this monster ship were ready for sea 
at the present mbment. There are just now 
two divisions of the French army, of ten 
thousand men each, ready to be conveyed to 
the scenes of their future operations. The 
Leviathan, with just sufficient fuel for so 
short a voyage, could take on board one of 
those divisions entire, with horses, fodder, 
artillery, and ammunition ; it could land 
those ten thousand men, with proper arrange- 
ments, in the Crimea ; could return and carry 
the second of those small armies ; and could 
ai’rive back at Marseilles for the second time 
within one mouth from her first stai ting. 

It has been deemed an achievement worthy 
of mention, to convey an entire regiment of 
light cavalry from Bombay to the Crimea, by 
way of the Ked Sea and Egypt, in about two 
months. If the calculations as to speed of the 
Leviathan be correct — which more learned 
heads than ours declare them to be — then 
the iron ship could have conveyed at least 
half a dozen regiments of cavalry from Bom- 
bay to Balaklava, by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Straits of Gibraltar, in two- 
thirds of the time, and at not much greater 
cost than was required for the one regiment 
conveyed through Egypt. 

Had the old system of ship-building still 
prevailed with regard to sea-going steamers, 
— ^liad our shipwrights worked on the wooden- 
wall principle instead of the plafce-and-rivet 
method, we 'sliould never have possessed such 
noble steam-ships as are owned by our large 
commercial companies. Certain it is tliat the 
Leviathan could not have been built, on the 
wooden S3^stem. The mightiest giants of 
Indian forests, of fabulous age, in countless 
numbers, would not Lave sufficed to produce 
a ship of half her size. Strength enough 
could not have been obtained with the most 
ponderous masses of timber-work, braced as 
they might have been with iron and copper, 
to have floated so mighty a load of cargo, ma- 
chinery, and living beings. Yet the monster 
of which we are now writing, so new in its 
various appliances of power, so v^onderful 
in its unheard-of capacity, is composed of 
plates of iron, less than one inch in thickness. 

The secret of the great strength attained 
by this comparatively small amount of metal 
is ill the peculiar structure of the liull. It is 
builtu^ihroughout, in distinct compartments, 
on tjfe prluciple of the Britannia Tubular 
Bridge, and when finished will be in fact a 
huge tubuhir ship. The priiicijiles of that 
structure need not here be dwelt upon. It 
will suffice to explain that the whole of this 
vessel will be divided into ten huge, water- 
tight compartments, by means of iron-plate 


bulkheads carried up to the upper deck 
thereby extending far above the water-line! 
Ill, addiUon to this great safeguard against 
accident, the whble length of the ship, except 
where she tapers off at either end, is protected 
by a double skin of metal plating, the outer 
one being distant three feet from the interior. 
These double tubular sides are carried to far 
above the deepest water-mark, and inasmuch 
as the transverse bulkheads extend to the 
outer of these skins, they are divided into 
many water-tight subdivisions, any one or 
two of which, though torn or fractured, and 
filled with water, would not affect the buoy- 
ancy or safety of the ship. 

Besides the great transverse divisions 
before alluded to, there are two enormously 
strong longitudinal bulkheads of iron running 
from stem to stern, each forty feet from the 
inner skin, and carried to tlie upper deck : 
adding greatly to the solidity and safety of 
the vessel. The main compartments thus 
formed by the bulkheads, have a means of 
communication by iron sliding doors near the 
top, easily and effectual l}’^ closed in time of 
need. In this way, not only are all the 
most exposed portions of the ship double- 
skinned, but the body is cut ui> into a great 
number of very large but perfectly distinct 
fire- and- water-proof compartments, forming, 
indeed, so many colossal iron safes. If we 
can imagine a rock to penetrate the (h>Lible 
skin, and make its sharp way into any one 
these compartments, it might fill with 
kvater without any detriment to the rest of 
the ship. 

One of the most terrible calamities that 
can befal a vessel at sea is undoubtedly afire. 
The iron water-tight bulkhoatls would* seem 
to defy that destructive element sufficiently ; 
but, in order to make assurance doubly sure, 
the builders are experimenting with a view 
to employing only jirepared uuinlhimmabie 
wood for the interior fittings. 

iSuch is the Leviathan. She is to be 
aunched, unlike any other ship, broadside on 
to the water by means of hytlraulic power, 
and early in next spring, is expected to make 
i trial trip to the United States and back, 
n le.ss than a fortnight. In contemplating 
this Brohdiugnag vessel, our small acquaint- 
ance with things nautical, dwarfs down to 
Lilliputian insignificance. Before reaching 
the isle of Dogs, we liad imagined that we 
possessed some acquaintance with ship-build- 
iiig and marine engineering. One of the 
Leviathan cylinders was sufficient to extin- 
guish our pretensions. 

With a Brunei for designer ; with a Ste- 
phenson for approver ; a Scott Russell for 
builder; with Professor Airey in charge of 
the compasses, and Sir W. S. Hai’ris looking 
.fter the lightning conductors; the Leviathan 
□ay well be expected to turn out the floating 
marvel of the age. Fancy the astonishment 
f the South Sea islanders when they behold 
ler, rushing past their coral homes ! 
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MECHANICS IN UNIFORM. 

TnEiRE is, associated with the British ariny, 
a body of trained men, who combine the dis- 
cipline and darinff of the soldier and the 
sailor with the dexterity of the artisan. 
This body, which is now known as the corps 
of Iloyal Sappers and Miners, began witli a 
very small beginning less than eighty years 
ago, and had at first as limited a sphere of 
action as could well be chosen, the ilock of 
Gibraltar. But since its first institution, 
I'ecent as that is, it has sent men out to 
labour in all corners of the earth, at works of 
peace as well as of war ; it has sent men up 
above the clouds to do their work, as Ser- 
geant Steele can testify, who on Ben Lomond, 
inakiug observations with Professor Airy’s 
zenith sector, saw the clouds in a wide plain 
of glittering silver five huiKh’ed feet beneath 
luiji. Soine toniists went Uf) through the 
clojuls for the express purpose of saying that 
they liad done so ; but, above the clouds they 
found an encampment of Sappers and Miners 
going (piietly about their usual work. As 
tiiey go up into the air, so they go down into 
the sea. They were Saiipcrs and Miners who 
W(U’e busy iii removing the submerged wreck 
of the Iloyal George, about whose timbers 
and gnus at the bottom of the sea they 
worked, untler a pressure that cracked the 
strongest cask sent down empty as if it were 
an egg-shell. There, Corporal Jones of the 
Sappers and Miners, while at the bottom of 
the sea in his Siebe’s dress, happened to come 
close upon his friend, Private Skelton, and 
could hear him singing at his work, — 

Bright, bright are the beams of the morning sky, 
And sweet are the dews the red blossoms sip ; 

which was the first intimation of the fact 
that the voice of a diver could be heard 
under the wave. As for the burrowing of 
these brave men under the earth, notoriously 
that is their moat ordinary duty. But it is 
not only in sapping and mining for the de- 
struction of the hostile towers of offence, 
that the Sappers and Miners work under the 
surface of the earth. The works of peace are 
as familiar to them as the works of war. 
When there was a sewer at Woolwich poi- 
soning the troops, and ordinary workmen 
dared not venture upon its repairs, volunteers 


from the Sappers and Miners made it sound 
and whole, and did not suffer in health by 
their act of courage. 

Sappers and Miners have approved them- 1 
selves hold men upon the water. Once, | 
when the storm-flag was hoisted at Gosport, I 
and no boats would venture out, the Success 
frigate with a part of a detachment of this 
corps on board, was in danger of parting 
from her anchors and drifting to sea. Her 
lieutenant was on shore, anxious to get on 
board and save her ; but the civil divers, 
used to perilous boat service, said that no 
boat could live in such a sea, and the Port 
Admiral would not permit the lieutenant to 
go out, except on his own responsibility. fJo | 
braved the perils of the deep with four | 
Sappers to help him ; they managed the sail ; 
they lay down in the boat to convert them- | 
selves into ballast ; they baled out the water ] 
with their boots. They reached the frigate ; i 
and, by intrepid exertion, got on board, while 
their boat wiis being dashed like a log against 
the vessel’s hull. So the good ship was saved. 
When, during the Peninsular war, small 
vessels were sent facing a wintry sea, to form 
a pontoon bridge near the mouth of the 
A dour, a high surf was found foaming on the 
bar, the tide was furiiius, the native crews 
were terrified and ran below to prayers, refus- 
ing to navigate the boats. But the Engineers 
and Sappers on board, by their firmness, got 
the small fleet throuoh. The sea swallowed 
up one vessel, and another was dashed to 
pieces by a mighty wave, but the hazardous 
duty was performed. The bridge was punc- 
tually built, by labour night and day ; and 
though, from the violent heaving of the 
vessels, it was unsafe to fix the planks in the 
intervals between them, yet there were not 
wanting Sappers and Miners who thought 
less of the danger than of the prompt execu- 
tion of the service. 

How bold they have shown themselves 
to be in the deadly and perilous breach, 
how courteous and active in such service 
as that of our great Hyde Park Exhibition ; 
how faithful- and enduring when in the 
train of travellers who, under govern- 
ment patronage or direction, have explored 
the deadly Miger, traversed the deserts of 
Africa, or dry Australian wilds, this country 
partly knows, and ought wholly to know. 
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Erom one of their ovm. nnmber the whole 
«loiy of the corps may ij.ow be learned ; for 
its approved intelligence ha^ lately led to the 
production of a history of the corps by one 
of its own number, a noh-oonimissioned 
ofBcer, QUABTERMAStEK-SEEGEANT T. W. «T. 
CoNOELT. And this historian who steps forth 
from the ranks has gathered his materials 
with diligence for twenty years ; has con- 
sulted documeuts and sought information 
with the zeal of a Macaulay or a Milman ; 
has, in fine, made himself master of his sub- 
ject ; Laving done which, he has set down 
his knowledge with a thoroughness and a 
straightforward soldierly precision that main- 
tains the credit of his corps. Whether he 
dives into the sea to fetch up a ship piece- 
meal, or dives into old papers to fetch up bit 
by bit a history, j^our Sapper and Miner, it 
would seem, docs what be undertakes to do. 
A few years ago there was a wooden house 
balanced on the topmost pinnacle of Saini 
Paul’s, and we were told that the Sappers 
and Miners w^ere m) there, carrying on a 
survey of London. We knew then that not 
an alley would escape attention. Quarter- 
master Conolly has been instituting a survey 
of his own corps, and we dare answer for its 
eomplotencHs. We are pleased to see that his 
olTicers and commanders answer for it too, 
and that Sir John Burgo^me h?is given due 
encouragement to a right honourable enter- 
prise by recommending Mr. Coiiolly’s History 
of the J loyal Sappers and Miners to the study 
of otlioera of the Royal Engineers, as heartily 
as we liex'e recommend it to the warm appre- 
ciation of the public, for its value as a manly, 
useful, and most interesting publication. 

The first idea of a body of military artisans 
— ^l^erfccted since into the corps of Sappers and 
Miners — arose, as wb have said, at Gibraltar ; 
where, before the year seventeen hundred and 
seventy-two, the works were being executed 
by civil mechanics from the continent and 
En gland, who were hired in the ordinary 
way, and were at liberty to leave the Rock 
whenever they pleased. These workmen had 
their occupation to themselves ; taking their 
own way, they became disorderly, and a 
great plague to the authorities ^ and, to 
replace those who were dismissed became 
inconvenient and expensive. Thus it hap- 
l)ened that Lieutenant - Colonel William 
Green was led to suggest the formation of a 
company of military artific«rs who should 
supersede the civil workmen. Mechanics at- 
tached to regiments in garrison had always 
been fouud good workers. What, then, if a 
little regiment were formed, consisting wholly 
of trained workmen. The Governor and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Gibraltar assented to the 
suggestion, and submitted it to the Home 
Government. The result was, that on the 
sixth of March, seventeen hundred and 
seventy-two, a warrant was issued for raising 
a company of sixty-eight men — namely, sixty 
privates, who were to be stonecutters, masons, 


miners, Umebamers, carpenters, smiths, gar- 
deners or wheelers, one sergeant-major, three 
sergeants, three corporals,, and a drummer, to 
be called the Spldier Artificer Company. This 
was the corps of Royal Sappera and Miners 
in the first year of its life. 

Very good fellows, at first, these soldier 
artificers were— at first ; for, they became at 
last, , while still excellent workmen, rather 
sottish men. Bui before that time came, tlie 
idea represented by their constitution had 
begotten new Sappers and Miners, which are 
the more direct progenitors of those now in 
existence. It was a fine company at the very 
first, nevertheless. By it was built the King’s 
Bastion on the Gibraltar Rock. By it, in the 
memorable siege of Gibraltar by the allied 
forces of Franco and Spain, the defence of the 
fortress was maintained with wojul erf ul effect. 
“A thousand dollars,” cried the Governor, 
one da}^ “to the man who will say how I 
can get a flanking fire on the works of the 
enemy,” After a modest pause, forth stepped 
from tho ranks Sergeant-Major Ince, of the 
company of Soliiier Ailificers, and suggested 
the formation of those subterranean galleries 
and batteries, like that of St. George’s flail, 
within the bowels of the mountain, which 
constitute now the most noted marvels of tlie 
I)lace. 

These men and their families often liad no 
little experience of the outer vvorltl. One of 
them had a High- Admiral lV>r nephew. 1’his 
nephew, Peter Lisle, entered into the service of 
the Bashaw of Tripoli, and was ai)]>ointod 
gunner of the castle, under the name of 
Mourad Reis. He throve as an Africnn, was 
nominated captain of a Xuheck of eighti‘eu 
guns, and in the coui’se of time, through his 
ability as a seafaring ma,n, became fli^li- 
Admiral of the Tripoline Fleet and Minister 
of Marine. He married one of the Basliaw’s 
daughters, had a fine family, wore a line di-ess, 
lived in a piUnce in the midst of date-groves, 
and spoke with a broad Scotch accent. This 
dignitary used to pay visits to Gibraltar ; luid 
whenever he did so, he fired a salute in honour 
of his uncle, Sergeant Elyth, of the iSoldier 
Artificers. He was not by any means 
ashamed of his relation ; but was obliged to 
change his method of salutirig after having 
cncc, in a burst of affection, fired by mistake, 
shot along with his powder. 

If anybody wants to know all that was 
done by the Soldier Artificers at the great 
siege of Gibraltar, let him read Drink - 
water. To Sergeant Conolly, however, we 
will be indebted for the rest of the story of 
the two boys mentioned by Drink water in 
the succeeding passage. In the course of a 
certain day, we are told, a shot came through 
a capped embrasure on Princess Amelia’s 
Battery ; and, by that one shot, four men had 
seven legs taken off and wounded. “ The boy 
who was usually stationed on the works 
where a large party was employed, to inform 
the men when the enemy’s fire was directed 
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towards that place, had been reproving them 
for their carelessness in not attending to him, 
and had just turned his head towards the 
enemy, when he observed this shot, and in- 
stantly called for them to take care ; hia 
caution was, however, too late ; the shot 
entered the embrasure, and, had the above- 
recited fatal effect. It is somewhat singular 
that this boy should be possessed of such un- 
! Common quickness of sight as to sec the 
enemy’s shot almost immediately after they 
quitted the guns. Ho was not, however, the 
I only one in the garrison possessing this quali- 
fication ; another boy, of about the same age, 
was as celebrated, if not his superior. Both 
of them belonged to the Artificer company, 
and were constantly placed on some part of 
the works to observe the enemy’s fire ; their 
names were Itiohmoiid (not Richardson, as 
Drink water has it,) and Brand ; the former 
was reported to have the best eye.” Thomas 
Riclimoud and John Brand went, for this 
virtue of theirs, by the nicknames of Shot 
and Shell. Richmond was called Shell, his 
being the better 03^6 at a look-out. The 
fathers of those two bo3's were serge.-ints 
in the company. Richmond’s was killed 
at th(‘ siege. After the siege, the bo3^3, 
noted fiu' their good service at the batteries, 
were sent to the best school at Gibraltar ; i 
where, by their quickness and ingeimily, | 
they earned the ])atronage of certain j 
ofijcers of Engineers. They became in their 
own co]'y)S corporal and lance-corporal, were ! 
discharged, and appointed by the com-| 
mamh'r - in - chief assistant-draughtsmen, for \ 
they iiad already distinguished thcmselvo.sj 
b}’’ their skill as modcdlers. After several 
trial - iiKxlels of various subjects, these 
v'oung meui completed, on a large scale, a 
mo<leI of Gibraltar, which obtained so much 
repute tli;vt they were ordered to make 
two other rao<lels, one in polished stone of 
the King’s Bastion, and one of the noilh 
front of the rock. When these were com- 
pleted they obtained the warm a])j)robation 
of the highest aulhonties of the fortress ; 
and Richmond and Brand, still going through 
the world together, wertj recommended to 
the Duke of Richmond for commissions. 
They w’^ere sent then to Woolwich for pre- 
paratory training, where they were so apt at 
learning that few months sufficed to qualify 
them for appointments as second-lieutenants 
in the Royal Engineers. Their commissions 
were both dated on the one day — the seven- 
teenth of Jnnuar}', seventeen ’ninety-three. 
Before the year was out, both young men 
died, in the West Indies, of the same disease. 
These are the only instances of commissions 
having been given from the ranks of Sappers 
and Miners into the corps of Engineers. The 
great model of Gibraltar (on a scale of an 
itich to twenty-five feet), executed by these 
3’(iuths, was brought from the rock in the j 
I year of their death, aUd deposited in the 
‘m 10 cum of tlie Royal Arsenal, at Woolwich. 


Nine years afterwards the museum, and the 
model in it, was destroyed by fire. The other 
two models mentioned in this story are now 
to be seen in the Rotunda, at the Royal Mili- 
tary Repository, Woolwich, and are the most 
beautiful things in the place. 

Through changes which it is not requisite * 
for us to specify, we come to a period in the 
history of the Sappers and Miners, when the 
Duke of Richmond, being Master-General of 
the Ordnance, and having extensive plans of 
fortification for the defence of the country, 
did not see bow they could be effected econo- 
mically with the ordinary labour of the 
country, and .suggested to Mr. Pitt the neces- 
sity of raising a corps of Military Artificers on 
the model of the companies employed at 
Gibraltar. Experience W'as in favour of the 
I proposition, and ^jaSEoui reference to the 
House ofCommonS^^e warrant for the first 
j embodying of such a corps was signed on the 
[ tenth of October, seventeen ’oighty-sev’'en, not, 
of cour.se, wholly nnque.stioiied, but alieltered 
under cover of more stirring topics, the inno- 
vation slip])ed through the fingers of the 
Commons easily enough. Country gentle- 
men did not fail to declare that “if the house 
should a^ree to put six hundred Engli.sh- 
men under martial law, merely for the 
paltry consideration of saving two thousand 
a-ycnr, they would betray their constituents, 
and would be devoid of those feelings for the 
constitution, which, &c. &c. &c.” Lord Carlisle, 
in tlie upper house, pointed out tlmt “ if the 
rights and liberties of six hundred artificci’s 
wore worth just two thousand pounds, they 
would see that the Noble Duke valued the 
rights of every individual exactly at three 
pounds ten shillings a-})iece.” The sugges- 
I tion, nevertheles.s was adopted, and the corps 
i of Royal Military Artificers — consisting of six 
j companies of a hundred men each, com- 
j man Jed by officers of Ro}^al Engineers — was 
duly constiiiiled. 

Civil artisans in the government service 
showed, at first, grave disconti'ut at tlie 
authorised employment of Military Ariificers ; 
and the Dock workmen at Blymoiith inter- 
fering in a trifling disi)ute between a member 
of the new service and a sailor, brought about 
a quariel between the Military Artil'cers ou 
the one side, and the dock labourers and 
Kailor.s on the other, which ended in serious 
battles, tbe killing of three or four men, and 
the wounding of many. The courage, good 
conduct and eflliciency of the new corps, as 
well ns the tender nursing of the Duke of 
Richmond, made it easy to surmount such 
difficulties. Military Artificers, living only 
at stations iu England, were in fact treated 
more like citizens than soldiers, until the wai* 
broke out with France in seventeen hundred 
and ninety-three ; then men were, for the first 
time, demanded from the English comjiunies 
for active service in Flanders and the West 
Indies. The demand was made in pursuance 
of an fiigreement that had almost fallen into 
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oblivion among the men^ Man/reeleted it by a coolness and intrepidity that was perfectly 
desertion ; others bought discharges by pro- amazing. Private James Weir was the prin- 
viding substitutes at a mreat cotet. The lirst cipal grave-digger, and attended to his ap- 
foreign detachment of the corps was sent to pointment with unflinching ardour and self- 
the West Indies, and every man but one died possession. Surrounded by the pest in its 
there of fever before the year came to a close, worst fornis, and inhaling the woi*st effluvia, 
•The one man survived fals comrades only for he never for a moment forsook the frightful 
about two years and a half ; and eveiitualJy service, but laboured on, inspiriting those 
the whole band was destroyed. The com- who occasionally assiste^l him, until the ne- 
panies that were sent to Flanders did excel- cessity for his employment no longer existed.*’ 
lent service in the aid of siege works, as true And all those men the plague spared. A 
Sappers and Miners, llierefore the Duke of thousand fell at their side, and ten thousand 
Richmond represented to the king tiie benefit at their right hand, but it did not come nigh 
that would result to the service if a corps of them. ■ 

artificers and labourers were formed ex- We think it a most admirable feature in 
pressly for service abroad. In September, Quartermaster Connolly’s history, that while 
seventeen hundred Jind ninety-three, a war- it is full of stirring narratives of war and 
rant was signed for the raising of four such curious adventure, it never fails to record 
companies, each of a hundred men, two to deeds such as these ; and, throughout, chro- 
seiwe in Flanders, one m the West Indies, nicltss the names even of the humblest 
one in Upper Canada, and they were to be labourers attached to the corps, who have 
stationfuy in those Conntries. The whole legal done deeds worthy to be borne in remem- 
establishment of Military Artificers at home brance by their comrades. 
an<l abroad was thus raised to the number of At Torres Vedras, Corporal Wilson had 
a thousand men. charge of a work, and a party of the Portu- 

Iii June, seventeen hundred and ninety- guese Ordciicnza Militia was placed under 
seven, the soldier artificer corps, at (Ub- Ids ordei*s to execute it. lie assigned to two 
raltar — which had, up to that date, main- of the uieu a task, to be completed in a ecr- 
tained a separate position, and had lost much tain time. They refused to do it, and com- 
of its good character — was incorporated plained to their otticer that it was too much, 
with the main body in England and else- The olUcer agreed with them, and w^as inclined 
where. At that time, detachments for mis- to censure the corporal. Straightway the 
cellaneous foreign duty were generally formed corporal offered to bet the offleer a dollar 
by selections from tlie statioua:^ comjMUiies ; that he could do the assigned work himself 
and, as the commanding engineers at the within the given time. The bet was acce))lcd; 
several fixed stations were glad in this way the corporal sti-ipj)ed, and, going to work 
to get rid of their most ignorant and uutrust- like a Briton, won his dollar easily enough, 
worthy men, these detachments did not There were no more complaints during the 
fdways reflect much honour on the corps. progi'ess of the lines. 

A detachment of Military Artificers was Major Pasley, of the Royal Engineers, 
sent to Turkey, where a private was attacked having been ai)poiuted to the conunand of 
by a Turk, who attempted to stab him with INJilitary Artificers, at the ri3Uuoutli station, 
his yataghan. The ca])itan pacha ordered the took unusual i>ains with his men, and was the 
Turk, who belonged to his retinue, to be be- first officer who reiiresented tlic advantage 
headed ; but, by the mediation of Lord Elgin, of training the corps in the constriietioii of 
a mitigation of this punishment was obtained, military field works. After the failure of 
and the offender, after receiving fifty strokes of Badajoz, iu eighteen hundi-ed and eleven, the j 
the bastinado on the soles of his feet, was sen- adoption of such a measure was strongly 
tcnccd to twenty years’ imprisonment in the advocated by the wui’ officers. It was reconi- 
College of Pera — to learn the Arabic language, mended then to form a corps under the name 
While, in the year eighteen hundred and of Royal Sappers and Miners, to bo formed 
four, the companies in the West Indies were of six companies chosen from the Royal 
losing one man out of every two by yellow Military Artificers ; which, after receiving 
fever, deeds of daring wore done, which some instruction in the art, was to be sent to 
Sergeant Conolly thinks most worthy of the Peninsula. Early in the succeeding year, 
record. “Private John Inglis,” he says, the idea was further supported by the autho- 
‘'perfonned the important duty of orderly to rity of Sir Richard Fletcher and Lord Wcl- 
tho sick in the hospital at Windmill-hill, and, lington; and Lord Mulgrave, Master-General 
to assiduous attention, united marked kind- of the Ordnance, founded, accordingly, a 
ness and tenderness, shrinking from no diffi- school at Chatham, of which Major Pasloy 
culty, and iJreading no danger. Private was appointed the director. A few montha 
James Lawford undertook the melancholy afterwards the name of the corps was 
service of receiving the dead, both for the changed, in accordance with these new views^ 
Artificers afid the Artillery, and conveying and became the coi*ps of Ro^^al Military 
them to the buiying-grouud, near the Grand Artificers or Sappers and Miners. On the 
Parade. Horrible and hazardous as was this sixth of March, in the succeeding year 
duty, he persevered in its performance with eighteen hundred and thirteen, the style was 
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&gaiA changed to Royal Sappers and Miners. 
Soirie mistrust was occasioned by the altera- 
tion ; confidence was, however, soon restored: 

Four more years elapsed before this mili- 
tary class of working-men, long subjected to 
drill, was armed. “On one occasion,” says 
the Quartermaster, “ near St. Denis, all the 
Bappers of the army, . nearly a thousand 
strong, were assembled to witness an execu- 
tion, and strange to add, in that imposing 
force, there was not a single firearm. At 
another time there was an inspection of the 
pontoon-train of eighty pontoons and other 
carriages^ with horses, drivers, 'and pon- 
, tooners, occupying a line of road neaidy two 
miles in length. The Sappers were present 
in their whole strength, but without a nuiskct 
in their ranks to show the quality of pro- 
tection they could afford to the immense 
chai'go entrusted to them. Fifty men with fire- 
arms could easily have destroyed the whole 
force in ten minutes. These instances, and 
others equally striking, occurring in an 
enemy’s country, were strongly brought 
under the notice of the higher jiowcrs ; hilt, 
where representations and remonstrances 
founded on the necessities of tlie service 
failed, accidental circumstances at List 
gained the desij'ed object.” What it was 
impossible to get clone for the help of a 
war, was done promptly enough for the help 
of. a show. “ At the great reviews in 
France, the bridges required for the pas- 
sage of the army were thrown the evening 
previously, and the Sappers consequently 
wore free for any other duty. Usually they 
were cni])lcyed to represent the enemy ; and, 
to show the line of the enemy’s pontoon to 
advantage it was considered best to effect it 
by musketry fire. Orders were therefore 
given to suj»ply the ooin])auies witli firearms : 
and, from this trivial incident may he dated 
the i)erjod, from which the corps was properly 
iind uniformly armed.” 

Of the admirable service since done by 
the Eoyal Sappers and Miners in all cli- 
mates and many lauds — in wars and in ox- 
jieditiona — Quartermaster tiohn Coiiolly tells, 
bringing his tale down to the siege of Sebas- 
to}K)l, wdiereof he lias much information to 
convey. The quality [of their labour we 
have already indicated. A line follow was 
Lance-corporal CTrecnhill, who in eighteen 
’thirty-six was with the exploring party upon 
the Euphrates, when the natives marvelled 
greatly at his hair, which was white like 
silver, while liis beard was black as soot., 
lie was seized by Arab banditti, who tore 
the gilt buttons from his coat. One button 
remained upon a cuff ; and, tearing off his 
coat, he threw it at them to be quarrelled over, 
while he himself scampered away up the hills. 
Greenhill collected ancient coins, which, like 
a good Perthshire man, he presented to the 
Perth Museum. He became at last a volun- 
teer to the Ni^er expedition; for which he set 
to work so vigorously about the inuring of 


his body, that, by exposure and s^lf-demal he 
brouglit on himself erysipelas, and died. 

A nne^ fellow was Corporal Coles, who en» 
dured with Captain Grey, in the deserts of 
Western Australia, terrible suffering. When 
he had been picked up by a boat, and found, 
his captain, Have you a little water?” 
asked the captain as he entered. “Plenty, 
sir,” answered Coles, handing a very little, 
that was swallowed eagerly. That drop 
of water was all that ’^as in the boat when 
Coles was found ; and although he suffered 
severely from thirst,^ he would not taste a 
drop, as long as he retained any hope that 
his cliief might be found, and he in want of 
it. Bravo Corporal Coles, at. the end of all 
the suffering and labour, by which Captain 
Groy and his party were almost destroyed, 
was in a dreadful plight, “Corporal Coles,” 
the captain wrote, “my faithful and tried 
companion in all my wanderings, could 
scarcely crawl along. The flesh was com- 
pletely torn away from one of his heels ; 
and the irritation caused by this, had pso- 
duced a large swelling in the groin. Nothing 
but his own strong fortitude, aided by the 
encouragement given, him by myself and his 
comi’ades, could have made him move under 
his great agony.” He was then walking for 
his life, twenty- one miles in the day, under a 
fierce sun, without food, or water, to sleep at 
night in the darkness, under drenching rain, 
an(l rise next morning to resume his toil. 
Then we may read in the Quartermaster’s 
book, of Sappers attached to an Arctic expe- 
dition, making soup of their boots boiled with 
a bit of butialo grease. Running on to the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-one, we find 
the Sappers constituting an important and 
most interesting feature of the human ma- 
chinery connected with the Great Exhibition, 
and passing over tlie sapping and mining 
work done at the Chobliam Camp we come 
to the great siege of Sebastopol, whereat what 
work was done by the Royal Sappers and 
Miners, the Quarlormjister industriously 
laboured to make out from many private 
sources. 

We have said nothing of General Colby’s 
classes for the training of men up to the 
highest state of efficiency in execution of the 
I national surveys. Of the twenty-two com- 
panies into wliich the present number of 
two tliousand six hundred and fifty-five Sap- 
pers and Miners of all ranks is divided, four 
are set apart for the duties of the national 
surveys. The number of officers upon the 
survey has been reduced from forty-five to 
nine. Nevertheless, the men are so efficient, 
that they can bo safely intimsted with the 
charge of difficult and important works ; 
concerning which they cannot always receive 
directions from officers. 

We have not yet accepted the whole les- 
son taught us by the admirable result of 
the introduction of mechanics, as constituent 
members of the British army. It has been 
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i shot^ for many yeatfe paat iby working 
of the corps of Sappers and Itliaers, and the 
idea upon which it was fotnded has been 
further acted upon durmg the last months 
by the despatch of railway labourers to the 
. Crimea. It is not simpJy of fighting 
that a perfectly organised army ought in 
these days to consist. The formation of the 
corps of Koyal Sappers and Miners was the 
first ofiicial recognition of the fact ; other 
recognitions ©fit, doubtless, are to follow. 

POETRY ON THE RAILWAY. 

Ip I succeed in the object I have proposed 
to myself in this paper, I shall consider that 
I am entitled to the gratitude of all poets, 
present and to come. Eor I shall have found 
them a new subject for verse: a discovery, 1 
submit, as impoilant as that of a new metal, 
or of a new motive power, a new pleasure, a , 
new pattern for shawls, a new colour, or a 
new strong drink. No member of the tuneful 
craft; no gentleman whoso eyes are in the 
habit of rolling in a line frenzy ; no senti- 
mental young lady with an album will deny 
that the whole present domain of poetry 
is used up : — ^that it has been surveyed, 
travelled over, explored, ticketed, catalogued, 
classified, and analysed to the last inch of 
ground, to the hist petal of the last flower, to 
the last blade of grass. Every poetical sub- 
ject has been worn as threadbare as Sir John 
'Cutler’s stockings. The sea, its blueness, 
depth, vaatness, raininess, freedom, noisiness, 
calmness, darkness, and brightness ; its 
weeds, and waves, and tinny denizens ; its 
laughter, wailings, sighings, and deep bellow- 
ings ; the ships "that sail, and the boats that 
dance, and the tempests that howl over it ; 
the white winged birds that skim over its 
billows ; the great whales, and sharks, and 
monsters, to us yet unknown, that disport 
themselves in its lowest depths, and swinge 
the scaly horrors of their folded tails in its 
salt hiding places; the mermaids that wag 
their tails and comb their tresses in its coral 
caves ; the sirens that sing fathoms fai'ther 
than plummet ever sounded ; the jewels and 
gohl Liiat lie hidden in its caverns, measureless 
to man ; the dead that it is to give up : — the 
Bca, and all appertaining to it, have been sung 
dry these thousand years. We heard the 
roar of its billows in the first line of the Iliad, 
and Mr. Sharp, the comic singer, will sing 
about it this very night at the Tivoli Gar- 
dens, in connection with the Gravesend 
atejuner, the steward, certain basins, and a 
boiled leg of mutton. 

As for Snn, he has had as many verses 
Written al>out him as he is miles distant from 
the earth. His heat, brightness, roundness, 
and smiling face ; his incorrigible i)ropensi- 
ties for getting up in tiie east and going to 
bed in the west ; his obliging disposition in 
tipping the Jiills with gold, and bathing the 
evening sky with crimson, have all been sung. 


Every stiir ill the fixmameait has had a etanza; 
Saturn's rings have all had their posies, and 
Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, and Virorum, have aU 
been chanted. An for the poor illuSed Moon, 
she has been ground on every barrel-organ in 
Rarnassus since poetry existed. Her pallid 
complexion, chastity or lightness of conduct, 
treacherous, contemplative, or secretive dis- 
position, her silver or sickly smile, have all 
been over-celebrated in verse. And every- 
thing else belonging to the sky — the clouds, 

I murky, purple, or silver lined, the hail, the 
rain, the snow, the rainbow, the wind in its 
circuits, the Ibwls that fly, and the insects that 
hover — they have all had their poets, and too 
many of them. 

Is there anything new in poetry, I ask, to be 
said about Love ? Surely that viand has been 
done to rags. W e have it with every variety of 
dressing. Love and madness ; love and smiles, 
tears, folly, crime, innocence, and charity. We 
have had love in a village, a palace, a cottage, a 
camp, a prison, and a tub. We have liad the 
loves of pirates, highwaymen, lords and ladies, 
sHephcrds and shejiherdesses ; the Loves of 
the Angels and the Loves of the New Police. 

I Canning was even good enough to impress 
the abstruse science of mathematics into 
the service of Poetry and Love ; and to 
sing about the loves of ardent axioms, pos- 
tulates, tangents, oscillation, cissoids, conch o i ds, 
the square of the hypothenuse, asymi)tiAes, 
parabolas, and conic sections — in short, all the 
Loves of tJie Triangles. Doctor Darwin gave 
us the Loves of the Plants, and in the economy 
of vegetation wo had the loves of granite 
rocks, argillaceous strata, nf)duletl flints, blue 
clay, silica, chertz, and the limestone forma- 
tion. We have had in connection with love 
in poetry hearts, darts, spells, wrath, despair, 
withering smiles, burning tears, sighs, roses, 
posies, pearls and other precious stones ; 
blighted hopes, beaming eyes, misery, wretch- 
edness, and mmtterablo woe. It is too iiiucii. 
Everything is worn ou t. T1 le whole of the fi o w er- 
gardeu, from the brazen suiifiower to the timid 
violet, hiis been exhausted long ago. All the 
birds in the world could never sing so loud or so 
long as the poets have sung about them. The 
bards have sung right through Lenifirit^re’s 
Classical Dictionary, Luftbirs Natural History, 
Malte Bruii’s Geography (for what country, 
city, mountain, or stream, remains unsung), 
and the Biographic Universellc. Every hero, 
and almost every scoundrel, has had his 
epic. We have had the poetical Pleasures of 
Hope, Memory, Imagination, and Friendship ; 
likewise the Vanity of Human Wishes, the 
Fallacies of Hope, and the Triumphs of 
Temper. The heavenly muse has sung of 
man’s first disobedience, and the mortal fruit 
of the forbidden tree, that brought Death into 
the world and all our woes. The honest muse 
has arisen and sung tlie Man of Ross. All 
the battles that ever were fought— ^all the 
arms and all the men — ‘have been celebrated 
in numbers. Arts, commerce, laws, learning, 
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and our oH nobility, have had their poet. 
Suicide has found a member of the Ooui’t of 
Apollo musical and morbid enough to sing 
self-murder ; and the Corn Laws have been 
rescued from Blue Books, and enshrined in 
Ballalis. Mr. Pope has called upon my lord 
Bolingbroke to awake, and “expatiate free 
o’er all thisscono of man;’* and the pair have, 
together, passed the whole catalogue of human 
virtues and vices in review. Drunkenness 
has been sung ; so has painting, so has music. 
Poeins have been written on the Art of 
Poetry. The Grave has been sung. The 
earth, and the waters under it, and the fear- 
some region under that ; its “ adamantine 
chains and penal fire,” its “ever burning 
sulphur uncousumed,” its “ darkness visible,” 
its burning marl and sights of terror. We 
have heard the last lays of all the Last Min- 
strels, and the Last Man has had his say, 
or rather his song, under the auspices of 
Caiupbtjlk The harp that once hung in Tara’s 
halls lias not a string left, and nobody ought 
to ])lay upou it any more. 

Take instead, oh ye poets, the wires of the 
Electric 'J’elogruph, and run your tuneful 
lingers over those chorda. Sing, the poetry of 
Bail ways. But what can there be of the 
pOv-'tical, or even of the picturesque, element 
lu a Ihiihvay ? Truuk lines, branch-lines, 
loop-lines, and sidings ; cuttings, embank- 
ments, gradients, curves, and iuclines; points, 
switches, sleepers, fog-signals, and turn-tables ; 
locomotives, break-vans, bullers, tenders, and 
whistles ; platforms, tunnels, tubes, goods- 
she<ls,r< <-.iiri\-ticket.s, axle-grease, cattle-trains, 
pih)f engines, tiTiie-tablos, and coal-trucks : 
all thctoc are eminently prosaic matter-of-fact 
things, determined, measured and maintained 
by lino and rule, by th<3 chaiiter and verse of 
printed regulations and bye-laws signed by 
Directors and Secretaries, and allowed by 
Commissi oners of Bail ways. CJaii there be 
any poetry in the Secretary’s ollice ; in divi- 
dends, debentures, scriji, preference-shares, 
and deferred bonds ? Is there any jicetry in 
Bail way time — the atrociously matter-of-fact 
system of calculation that has corrupted the 
half-]iast two o’clock of the old watchman 
into two-thirty ? Is Bradshaw poetical ? Are 
Messrs Bickford and Chaplin and Horne 
poetical ? How the deuce (1 put words into 
my ojiponent’s mouths) are you to get any 
poeiry out of that dreariest combination of 
straigiit lines, a railroad : — straight rails, 
straight posts, straight wires, straight stations, 
and straigiit termini. 

As if there could be anything poetical 
about a Bailroad ! I bear Gusto the great 
fine .art Clitic and judge of Literature say 
this with a sneer, turning up his fine Boman 
nose meanwhile. Poetry on a Eailway ! 
cries Proseycard, the man of business — non- 
sense ! There may be some nonsensical verses 
or so in the books that Messrs. W. H. Smitli 
and Sons sell at their stalls at the different 
stations ; but Poetry on or in the Bailway 


itaelf-^ridiculous ! Poetry on the Bail ! 
eehoes Heavypace, the commercial traveller 
—fudge ! I travel fifteen thousand miles 
by railway every year. I know every line, 
branch, and station in Great Britain. 1 never 
saw any poetry on the Bail. And a crowd of. 
passengers, directors, shareholders, engine- 
drivers, guards, stokers, station-masters, 
signal-men, and porters, with, I am ashamed 
to fear, a considerable proportion of the 
readers of Household Words, seem, to the 
ears of my mind, to take up the cry, to laugh 
scornfully at the preposterous idtsa of there 
being possibly any such a thing as poetry 
connected with so matter-of-fact an institu- 
tion as a Bail way, and to look upou me in the 
light of a fantastic visionary. 

But I have tied myself to the stake ; nailed 
my colours to the mast ; drawn the sword and 
thrown away the scabbard : in fact, I have 
written the title of this article, and must abide 
the issue. 

lake a Tunnel— in all its length, its 
utter darkness, its dank coldness and tem- 
pestuous windiness. To me a Tunnel is all 
poetry. To be suddenly snatched away from 
the liglit of day^ from the ])lcaBaiit com- 
paiiiouship of the fleecy clouds, the green 
fields spangled with flowers, the golden 
wheat, the fantastically changing embank- 
ments, — now geological, now iToral, now 
rocky, now chalky ; the hills, the valleys, and 
the winding streams ; the high mountains in 
the distance that know they are eiu]'>erors of 
tlic landscayKJ, and so wear purple robes right 
imperially ; the silly sheoi) meadows, 

that gr/ize so contentedly, unwectiiig that John 
Hinds the butcher is coining down by the 
next train to purchase them for the si a ugh ter- 
lioiise ; the little lambs that ai'e not (pate up 
to rail way -trains, their noise and bustle and 
smoke, yet, and that scamper nervously away, 
arryiug their simple tails behind them ; the 
sentimtious cattle that munch, and lazily 
watch the steam from the funnel as it breaks 
into fleecy rags of vapour, and then fall to 
munching again ; — to be hurried from all 
these into pitchy obscurity, seem to me 
j)oetical and picturesque in the extrom(«. Ifc 
is like death in the midst of life, a sudden 
suspension of vitality — the gloom and terror of 
the grave })Ouncing like a hawk U]>ou the 
warmth and cheerfulness of lile. Many an ode, 
many a ballad could be written on that aax'k and 
gloomy tunnel — ^the whirring roar and scream 
and jaiT of echoes, the clanging of wheels, 
the strange voices that seem to make them- 
selves heard as the train rushes tlirmigh the 
tunnel, — ^uow in passionate supplication, now 
n fierce anger and loud invective, now in an 
mfernal chorus of fiendish mirth and demoniac 
exultation, now in a loud and long-coutimied 
though inarticulate screech — a jiuiiuingless 
howl like the ravings of a madniau. To 
understand and appreciate a tunnel in its 
full aspect of poetic and picturesque horror, 
you should travel in a third-class carriage. 
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To first and second p^sengers the 

luxury of lampligl>t is by tie ^acions favour 
of the Directoi^ of the coinpiSiy condescend- 
ingly ettend^d ; and in Massing through a 
tunnel they are enabled dimly to descry 
their fellow-traveljeta ; but for the third 
class voyager dsrjtn^ss both outer and 
inner are provided— darkness so complet^e 
and so intense^/tlmt as we are borne 
invisibly on our howling way, dreadful 
thoughts spring up in our minds of blind- 
ness ; that we have lost our sight for ever ! 
Vainly we endeavour to peer through the 
darkness, to strain our eyes to descry one 
ray of light, one outline — be it ever so dim* — 
of a human figure ; one thin bead of day 
upon a panel, a ledge, a window-sill, or a 
door. Is tlierc not matter for btirds in all 
this ? — in the length of the tnnucl, its dark- 
ness and clamour ; in the rage and fury of 
the engine eating its strong heart, burnt up 
by inward fire like a man consumed by his 
own passions ; in the seemingly everlasting 
duration of the deprival from light and day 
and life ; but a deprival v^liich ends at last. 
Ah, how glad and welcome that restoration 
to sunshine is ! We sei^ to have had 
sore and dangerous sickness, and to be 
suddenly and graciously permitted to rise 
from a bed of pain and suffering, and 
enter at once into the enjoyment of the 
rudest health, with all its comforts imd en- 
joyments, with all its cheerful pleasures 
and happy forgetfulness of the ills that are 
gone, and unconscious nescience of the ills 
that are to come, and that must come, and 
surely. 

Whenever I pass through a tunnel 
meditate upon these things, and wish heartily 
that I were a poet, that I might time my 
heart to sing the poetry of railway tunnels. 

I don’t know whether the same thoughts 
strike other people. I suppos(3 they do, — I 
hope they do. It may be that I muse more 
on tunnels, and shape their length and black- 
ness, and coldness and noise, to subjects fit 
to be wedded to immortal verse ; because 1 
happen to reside on a railway, and that 
almost evex'y iriorning aiid evening throughout 
the week I have to pass through a tunnel of 
prodigious length, — to say the truth, nearly 
as long as the Box Tunnel, on the Great 
Western Railway. Morning and night we 
dash from the fair fields of Kent, — from 
the orchards and the hop-gardens, — from the 
sight of the noble river in the distance, with 
its boats and barges and huge ships, into this 
Erebus, pitch dark, nearly three miles long, 
and full of horrid noises. Sometimes 1 travel 
in the lamp- lit carriages, and then I find 
it poetical to watch the flickering gleams of 
the sickly light upon slirouded figures, muffled 
closely in railway rugs and mantles and 
shawls, — the ladies, who cower timidly in 
corUers ; the children, who, half-pleased, 
half-frightened, don’t seem to know whether 
to laugh or ciy, and compromise the matter 


fhy sittihj^ ^ith theit mbuths wide optn, and 
'incessantly asking why it is so dark, and why 
tKere Is Such a noiSe. Sometimes, and I am 
not ashamed to confess^' much more fre- 
quently^ I make my journey in the poor 
man’s carriage— -the parly,'* or thir# class. 
In 'th^at humble ** parly” train, believe me, 
there is much more railway poetry at- 
tainable than in the more aristocratic 
compartments. Total darkness, more noise 
(for the windows are generally open, and the 
reverberation consecpiently much greater), 
more mocking voices, more mystery, and more 
romance. 1 have even gone through tunnels 
in those vile open staiiding-up cars, called 
by an irreverent public “ pig-boxes,” and 
seemingly provided by railway direciora as a 
cutting rei)roach on, and stern punishment 
for, poverty. Yet I have drunk deeply of 
railway poetry in a “pig-box.’' ^Th^rte; ijs 
somethiug grand, there is something 
there is something really sublime in thV 
gradual melting away of the darkness into 
light in the decadence of total eclipse and 
the glorious restoration of the sun to Ills 
golden rights again. Standing up in the 
coverless car you see strange, dim, fantastic, 
changing shapes above you. The daylight 
becomes irriguous, like dcw% upon the steam 
from the funnel, the roofs of the carriages, 
the brickwork sides of the tunnel itself. But 
nothing is defined, nothing fixed : all • the 
shapes are irresolute, fleeting, confused, like 
the events in the memory of an old man. 
The tunnel becomes a phantom tube — a dry 
Styx — the train seems cWiged into Cliaron’s 
boat, and the engine-driver turns into the 
infernal ferryman. And the end of that 
awful navigation must surely be Tartaru.s. 
Yon think so, you fancy yourself in the boat, 
as Dante and Virgil were in the Divine 
Comedy ; ghosts cling to the si<les, vainly 
repenting, uselessly lamenting ; Francesca of 
Rimini floats despairing by ; far oft* mingled 
with the rattle of wheels, are heard the 
famine-wrung moan.s of IJgolino’s children. 
Hark to that awful shrilly, hideous, prolonged 
yell — a scream like that they say that Cathe- 
rine of Russia gave on her deathbed, and 
which, years afterwards, was wont to haunt 
the memories of those that had heard iti 
Lord be good to us ! there is the scream 
again : it is the first scream of a lost spirit’s 
last agony ; the cry of the child of earth 
waking up into the Ever and Ever of pain ; 
it is Facinata screaming in her sepulchre of 
flames — no, it is simply the railway whistle 
as the train emerges from the tunnel into 
sunlight again. The ghosts vanish, there are 
no more horrible sights and noises, no flying 
sparks, no red lamps at intervals like demon j 
eyes. I turn back in the “pig-box,” and 
look at the arched entrance to the tunnel we 
have just quitted. I seemed to fancy there 
should be an inscription over it bidding all 
who enter to leave* Hope behind ; but instead 
of that there is simply, hard by, a placard 
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oil a post relative to cattle atvajing on the in the embankment were scalded with the 
railwa^r. eteam from the shattered boiler. | 

A railway accident! Ah, poets! hew mneh Can you form an idea, poets, of a haunted 
of poetry could you find in that, were you so line 1 ^^uppose the same excursion train I 
minded. Odes and ballads, sapphics, alcaics was speaking of to lie on its way home, late 
and (hictylics, strophes, chorusses and semi- at night,, sa y f rom Cripplegate-auper-mare or 
chorusses might be sung — ^rugged poems, Buffington Wells. Everybody has enjoyed * 
rough as the rocky numbers of Ossian, himself very much — the children are tired, 
soothing poems, ‘‘soft pity to infuse,” running but happy. The bonnets of the married 
“ softly sweet in Lydian measure” upon the ladies have made their proper impression 
woes of railway accidents, the widowhoods upon the population of Oripplegate-super- 
and orphanages that have been made by the mare, and they are satisfied with them, their 
carelessness of a driver, a faulty engine, an husbands, and themselves. The niamed 
unturned “ point,” a mistaken signal. Think gentlemen have found out of what the con- 
of the bride of yesterday, the first child of tents of the black bottles consisted — they 
our manhood, the last child of our age, think smoke pipes openly now, quite defiant, if not 
of the dear friend who has been absent for oblivious, of bye-laws and forty-shilling fines, 
years, who has been estranged from us by Nobody objects to smoking — not even the 
those whispering tongues that poison truth, asthmatical old gentleman in the respirator 
and is coming swiftly along the iron road to and the red comforter — not even the tali 
be reconciled to us at last. Think of these lady, with the severe countenance and the 
all tom from us by a sudden, cruel, unpre- green umbrella, who took the mild fair man 
pared-for death ; think of these, falling upon in spectacles so sharply to task tliis morning 
that miserable battle-field, without glory, about the mild cigar which he was timidly 
without foes to fight with, yet with fearfuller, smoking up the sleeve of his poncho. Even 
ghastlier hurls, with more carnage and horror the guards and officials at the stations do not i 
in destruction than you could meet with object to smoking. One wliiskered iudividual | 
even on those gory Chersouean battle-fields of the former class, ordinarily the terror of 
after storms of shot and shell, after the fierce the humble tliird-class passenger, wliom lie, 
assaults of the bayonet’s steel, and the tramp- with fierce contempt, designates as “you, sir,” 
ling of the horses, and the stroke of the sharp and hauls out of the carriage on the slightest 
I swo.rd. There are bards to wail over the provocation, condescends to be satirical on 
i warrior who falls in the fray, for the horse the smoke subject ; he puts his head in at the 
I and his rider blasted by the scarlet whirl- window, and asks the passengers how they 
I wind. There are tears and songs for the like it — mild or full flavoured ?” This is a , 
I dead that the sea engulfs, to cradle them in joke, and everybody, of course, lauglis im- 
i its blue depths till Time and Death shall be I mensely, and goes on smoking unmolested, 

I no more. There are elegies and epitaphs | Bless me I how heartily we can laugh at the 
I and mourning verses for tliose that sleep in 'jokes of people we arc afraid of, or want to 
I the churchyard, that liave laid tlieir heads cringe to for a purpose. 

upon a turf, that eat their salad from the Surely a merrier excursion train as this 

i roots, that dwell with worms and entertain j was never due at the Babylon Bridge station 

I cree[)ing thtbgsinthe cells and little chambers at eleven-thirty. Funny stories are told. A 

of their eyes. There is poetry even for the j little round man, in a grey coat and a hat 

j murderer on his gibbet ; but who cares to like a sailor's, sings a comic song seven miles 
j sing the railway victims ? who bids the line long, for lie begins it at one station and ends 
!l restore its dead) who adjurates the engine it at another seven miles distant. A jiretty, 
to bring back the true and bravo ? They are timorous widow is heard softly joining in the 
killed, and are buried ; the inquest meet; the chorus of “ tol de rol lol.” A bilious man of 
juiymen give tlieir verdict, and forget all raclanclioly mien, hitherto speechless, volun- 
aboiit it two days after wariis. Somebody is teers a humorouus recitation, and pioinises 
tried for manslaughter and acquitted, for, of feats of conjuring after they have passed the 
course, tliere is nobody to blame ! It is all next station. Strangers are invited to drink 
over, and the excursion train, crammed with out of strange bottles, and drink. Everybody 
jovial excursionists, sweetbeai-ts, married is willing to take everybody’s children on his 
couples, clubs of gay fellows, laughing chil- knee. People pencil down addresses by the 
dren, baskets of prog, bottles of beer, and lamplight, and exchange them with people 
surreptitious, yet officially connived at, pijics ; opposite, hoping that they shall become better 
the engine dressed in ribbons, the stoker — Oh, acquainted. The select clubs of jolly fellows 
wonder! — ^in a clean shirt; the excursion are very happy— they even say “v]'a])py.” 
train, I say, rattles gaily over the very place There is laughing, talking, jesting, courting, 
where, a month since, the accident took place ; and littering. None are silent but those who 
over the very spot where the earth drank uy arc asleep. Hurrah for this jovial excursion 
blood, and the rails Avere violently wrenched train, for the Nor-Nor-We.st by Eastern Eail- 
and twisted, and the sleepers were ensan- way Company, its cheap fares, and admirable 
guined, and death and havoc and desolation management 1 

were sti’ewn all around, and^ the wild flowers Suppose that just at^ the spot where tills 
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allegro train now is^ there oo 9 urred the great 
acoident of l^t July. Ym remember, the 
excursion train, through some mor, the 
cause of which was unfortunately never dis- 
covered, ran into the luggage train ; the 
driver and stoker of the former were da^ed 
' to pieces— thirty-three persons were killed or 
wounded. Suppose some man of , poetical 
temperament, of fantastic imagination, of 
moody fancies were in the carnage of this 
merry train to-night, looking from tlie window, 
communing with the yellow moonlight, the 
light clouds placidly floating along the sea 
of heaven as if sure of a safe anchorage 
at last. He knows the line, he knows the 
place where that grim accident was — he 
muses on it — ^yes; this was the spot, there 
laid the bodies. 

Heavens and earth ! suppose the line were 
haunted ! See, frtsu a siding comes slowly, 
noiselessly along the rails the Phantom Trai n ! 
There is no rattle of wheels, no puffing and 
blowing of the engine, only, from time to 
time, the engine whistle is heard in a fitful, 
murmuring, wailing gust of sound ; the lamps 
in front burn blue, sickly lambent flames 
leaj) from the fuAnel and the fiiriiace door. 
The carriages are lamplit too, but with corpse 
caudles. The carriages themselves are mere 
skeletons — they are all shattered, dislocated, 
ruined, yet, by some deadly principle of co- 
hesion, they keep together, and through the 
interstices of their cracking ribs and frame- 
worlc you may see the passengers. Horrible 
sight to see ! Some have limbs bound up in 
splinters, some lie on stretchers, but they have 
all faces and eyes ; and the eyes and the faces ; 
together' w'itli the pluuitoin guard with his 
lantern, from which long rays of ghastly light 
proceed ; together w'ith the phantom driver, 
wuth his jaw bound up ; the phantom stoker, 
who stokes with a mattock and spade, and 
feeds the fire as though he were making a 
grave ; the phantom commercial travellers 
wrai)ped in slirouds for railway rugs ; the pair 
of lovers in the first-class coup6, locked in the 
same embrace of death in which they were 
found after the accident, the stout old gentle- 
man with his head in his lap, the legs of the 
man llie rest of whose body was never 
fouml, but who still has a face and eyes, 
the skeletons of horses in the horseboxes, 
the stacks of coffins in the luggage-vans (for 
all is transparent, and you can see the fatal 
verge of the embankment beyond, through 
the train). All these sights of horror flit 
continually past, up and down, backwards 
and forwards, haunting the line where the 
accident was. 

But, ah me ! these are, perhaps, but silly 
fancies aft^o* all. Pespectability may bo 
right, and there may be no more poetry in a 
railway than in my boots. Yet I should like 
to fina poetry in everything, even in boots. 
I am an-aid railways are ugly, dull, prosaic, 
straight ; yet the line of bej^uty, honest 
Hogarth tells us, is a curve, and curves you 


may oooaai<^n^lly find on the str^ightest of 
railways — and where beauty is, poetry, you 
may be.sure pi it^ is not far offi 1 am not 
quite sure but you may find it in ugliness 
too, if there be anythi^ beautiful in your 
own mind. 

WHAT MY LANBLOED BELIEVED. 

Mr Bohemian landlord in Vienna told me 
a story of an English nobleman. It may 
be worth relating, as showing what my land- 
lord, quite in good faith and earnest believed. 

You know.Lieber Herr, said Vater Bbhm, 
there is nothing in the whole Kaiserstadt 
so astonishing to strangers as our sign- 
boards. Those beautiful paintings that you 
see — Am Graben and Hohe Markt, real works 
of art, with which the sign -boards of other 
countries are no more to be coinj)ared, than 
your hum-drum English music is to tlie 
delicious waltzes of Lanner, or the magic 
polkas of Strauss. Imagine iin Englishman, 

I wlio knows nothing of j)amting, finding him- 
[ self all at once in front of one of those 
elnirniing compositions ; pictures tliat they 
would make a gidlery of in London, but whicii 
we can afford to put out of doors ; he is 
fixed, he is dumb with astonislmjent; and 
<lelight — ho goes mad. Well, Licber Her^j 
this is exactly what happened to one of yoiir 
English nobility, Milor arrived in Vienna ; 
and as he had made a wager tliat he woidd 
see every notability in the city and its 
environs in the course of three days, whicli 
Avas all the time he could spare, ho hired a 
fiakor at the Tabor-Liuie, and drove as fast 
as the police would let him from clnirch to 
theatre ; from museum to wine-cellar ; till , 
chance and the liaker brought him into the 
Graben. Milor got out to stretch himself, 
and to see the Avonderful shops, and after a 
few turns came suddepily upon t]|e house at 
the sign of the Joan of Arc. 

“ Goddam ! ” exclaimed Milor, as his eye 
met the sign-board. 

There he stood, this Englisli nobleman, in 
his drab coat with pearl buttons, liis red 
neckcloth, blue pantaloons and wdiite liat, 
transfixed for at least five minutes. TJien 
swearing some hard oaths, a thing the 
English always do when they are particularly 
pleased, Milor exclaimed, ‘‘ It is exquisite ! 
Holy Lord Mayor, it is unbelievable ! ” 

Mein Lieber, you have seen tliat painting 
of cour^, I mean Joan of Arc, life-size, clad 
in steel, sword in hand, and with a wonderful 
serenity expressed in her countenance, as she 
leads her flagging troops once more to the 
attack upon the walls. It has all the softness 
of a Coreggio, and the vigour of a Eubens. 
Milor gave three bounds, and was in the 
middle of the shpp in a moment. 

“ That picture ! ” he exclaimed. 

"What picture, — Eurer Gnaden?” en- 
quired the shopkeeper, bowing in the most 
elegant mafiner. 
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*<It lnaags at yotir door— Joan of Arc, I 
wiah to buy it” 

“ It is not for sale, Eurer Gnaden/’ 

Bah ! ” ejaculated Milor, “ I must have 
it. I will cover it with guineas.” 

“ It is impossible.** 

“How impossible?” cried Milor, diving 
into the capacious pocket of the drab coat 
with the pearl buttons, and drawing forth a 
heavy roll of English bank-notes, “ I ’ll bet 
you anything you like that it is possible.** 

You know, mein Lieber,,that the English 
settle everything by a wager ; indeed, betting 
and swearing is about all their language is 
fit for. For a fact, there were once two 
English noblemen, from Manchester or some 
such ancient place, who journeyed down the 
Rhine on the steam-boat. They looked neither 
to the right nor to the left ; neither a.t the 
vine-fields nor the old castles ; but sat at a 
table, silent and occupied, with nothing before 
them but two lumps of sugar, and two heaps 
of guineas. A ^ittle crowd gatliered round 
thorn wondering what it might mean. Sud- 
denly one of them cried out, “ Goddam, it’s 
niiue!” ‘‘What is yours'/” inquired one 
■who stood by, gaping with curiosity. “ Don’t 
you see,” replied tlie other, “ I bet twenty 
guineas level, th«it the lii’st fly would alight 
iipon niy lump of sugar, and by God, I’ve - 
WTm it ! ” 

Jo return to Milor. “ I ’ll bet you anything 
3'c)u like that it is po.s8il)le,” said he. 

“Your grace,” re])lied the shopkeeper, “my 
Joan of Are is beyond price to me. It draws 
rdl the town to my shop ; not forgetting the 
foreigners.” 

“ I will buy your shoj),” said the English- 
man. 

‘‘Milor! Graf Sell weinekopf von Pimple- 
stein called only yestervlay to see it, and Le 
Gomte (le Ikirbebiche.” 

“ A FrciAdiman ! ” shouted Milor. 

“ From Paris,” your grace. 

“Will you sell me your .loan of Arc?” 
was the furious demand. “1 will cover it 
■with j)omuls slerliug twice over.” 

“Ia* Comte de Barbcbiehe” — 

“You have promised it to him ?” 

“Yes!” gasped 11 err Wechsel, catching 
at the idea. 

“ fhiough ! ” cried the English nobleman ; 
and he strode into the street. With one im- 
assioned glance at the figure ot La Pucelle, 
e threw himself into his fiaker, and drove 
rapidly out of sight. 

On reaching his hotel, he chose two pairs 
of boxing gloves, a sot of rapiers, and a case 
of duelling pistols ; and, thus loaded, de- 
scended to his fiaker, tossed them in, and 
started off in the direction of the nearest 
hotel. “Le Comte de Barbebiche” — that 
■was the pass- word ; but everywhere it failed 
to elicit the desired reply. He pjUBsed from 
street to street — from gasthaus to gasthaus — 
everywhere the same dreary negative ; and 
the ilay waned, and his search was still 


unsuccessful. But he never relaxed ; the 
morning found him still jiursuing his en- 
quiries ; and mid-day saw him at the porte 
cobhfire of the Hotel of the Holy Ghost, in 
the Rothenthurm Straase, with his case of 
duelling pifiitbls in his hand, bis set of rapiers , 
under his arm, and his two pairs bf boxing- 
gloves slung round his neck. 

“Deliver my card immediately to the 
Comte,” said he to the attendant ; “ and tell 
him I am waiting.*’ He had found him out. 
Luckily, the Comte de Barbebiche happened 
to be in the best possible humour when this 
message was conveyed to him, having just 
succeeded in dyeing his mustache to his 
entire satisfaction. He glanced at the card 
— smiled at himself com])lacently in the 
mirror before him, and answered in a 
gracious voice, “Let Milor Mountpleasant 
come up.” 

Milor was soon hoard upon the stairs ; and, 
as he strode into the room, he flung his set of 
rapiers with a claLttT on the floor, dashed his 
case of duelling pistols on the table, and with 
a dexterous twist sent one pair of boxing- 
gloves rolling at the feet of the Comte, while, 
pulling on the other, he stood in an attitude 
of defence before the astonished frenchman. 

“ What is this ? ” enquired the (/omte de 
Barhebicho. 

“ This is the alternative,” cried the English- 
man. ‘‘ Here ai'e wcaj)ons ; take your choice 
— pistols, rapiers, or the gloves. Figlit ■with, 
one of them you must, and shall, or abanclou 
your claim to Joan of Arc ” 

“Mon Dieu ! What Joan of Arc? I 
do not have tlie felicity of knowing the 
lady.” 

“ You may see her. Am Graben,” gravely 
replied Milor, “ outside a shop door, done in 
oil.” 

“Hell!” exclaimed the astonished Comte, 
“in oil — an Esquimaux, or a Tartar, pray ? ” 

“Monsieur le Comte, 1 waut no trifling. 
Do you persist in the purcliase of this pic- 
ture I 1 have set my heart upon it ; I love 
it ; I have sworn to possess it, Make it a 
matter of money, and I will give you a 
thousand pounds for your bargain ; make it 
a matter of dispute, and I will fight you for 
it to the death ; make it a matter of friend- 
ship, and yield up your right, and I will 
embrace you as a brother, and be your 
debtor for the rest of my life.” 

The (yorate de Barbebiche — seeing that he 
liad to do wiili an Englishman a degree, at 
least, more crazed than the rest of his coun- 
trymen — entered into the spii'it ol‘ the matter 
at once, and chose the easiest moans of extri- 
cating himself from a difficulty. 

“Milor,” he exclaimed, advancing towards 
him, “ I am charmed with your bcntiments, 
your coiirii^e, and your integrity. I’ake her, 
Milor — take your Joan of Arc ; I would not 
attempt to deprive you of her if she were a 
real desh and blood Pucelle, and my own 
sister.” 








Hia EDglishznai^ wtth.a mnA oatiL letzed 
the Comte’s hand m^both Ids owiii and shook 
it heartily ; then scrambling up his pakuphao 
nalia of won spoke a hurried iiurewell^ and 
disappeared down the stairs. 

, TLagrey of the morning. saw Milor in full 
evening costume, lining the Graben with 
hurried steps, watching with anxious eyes the 
shop front where his beloved was wont to 
hang. He saw her carried out like a shutter 
from the hoas6| and duly suspended on the 
appointed hook. -She had lost none of her 
charms, and he stood with arms folded upon j 
his breast, entranced for awhile before the| 
figure of the valiant maiden. j 

“ Herr Wechsel,” said he abruptly, as he ‘ 
entered the shop ; “ Le Comte de Barbebiche 
has ceded his claim to me. I repeat my offer 
fbr your Joan of Arc — decide at once, for I 
am in a hurry.” 

It certainly does appear surprising that 
Herr Wechsel did not close in with the offer 
at once ; perhaps he really had an affection 
for liis picture ; perhaps he thought to improve 
the bargain ; or, more probably, looking upon 
his strange customer as so undoubtedly mad, 
as to entertain serious fears as to his ever 
receiving the money. Certain it is, that he 
respectfully declined to sell. 

“You refuse !” shouted Milor, striking his 
clenched fist upon the counter; “then, by 
Jove ! I’ll — but never mind!” iuid he strode 
into the street. 

The dusk of the evening saw Milor in the 
dress of a porter, pacing the Graben with a 
steady step. He halted in front of his cherished 
Joan ; with the utmost coolness and delibe- 
lation unhooked the painting from its nail, 
and placing it carefully, and with the air of a 
workman, upon his shoulder, stalked away 
with his precious burden. 

Imagine the consternation of Herr Wechsel 
upon the discovery of his loss. His pride, 
his delight, the chief ornament of his shop 
VTfiS gone ; and, moreover, he had lost his 
money. But his sorrow was changed into 
surprise, and his half-tearful eyes twinkled 
with satisfaction as he read the following 
epistle, Jeliveied into his hands within an 
hour after the occurrence : — 

“Sir, — Y ou will find placed to your credit in tie 
Imperial Bauk of Vienna the sura of five thousand 
pounds, the amount proffered for your Joan of Arc. 
Your obstinacy has driven me into tho commission of a 
misdemeanor. God forgive you. But 1 have kept my Word. 

“ I am already beyoud your reach, and you will 
eearch in vain for my trace. In consideration for your 
feelings, and to cause you as little annoyance as po8> 
Bible, 1 have placed my Joan of Arc into tho hands of 
a skilful artist ; and I trust to forward you as accurate 
a copy as can J)o made. 

“Yours, Mountpleasant.” 

And Milor kept his word, main Lieber, 
and the copy hangs. Am Graben, to this day 
in the place of the original. The original 
shines among the paintings in the splendid 
collection of Milor at Mountpleasant Castle. 


1 will mot ^ preteikd to lay, ecmclnded 
[Vater Bahm, rcioodhof his pipe, that , the 
English have Silly tiists, but they certainly 
have aatnunge passion for pictures ; and, let 
them once get an idea into tbehr he^s, they 
are the most obstinate people in the world 
in the parsait of it 


THE WIND. 

The wind went forth o>r land and sea. 
Loud and free; 

Foaming waves leapt up to meet it. 
Stately pines bowM down to greet it. 
While the wailing sea, 

And the forest's murmured sigh 
Joined the ci'y, 

Of the wind that swept o’er land and sea. 

Tho wind that blew upon the sea 
Ficice and free, 

Cast the bark upon the shore. 

Whence it sail'd the night before 
Full of hope and glsp ; 

And tho cry of pain and death ^ 

Was hut a breath, iL 

'Through the wind that roar'd upon tM tea. 

Tho wind was whispering on the lea 
Tenderly ; 

But the white rose felt it pass. 

And the fragile stalks of glass 
Shook with fear to sec 
All her trembling petals shed, 

As it fled, 

So gently by, — tho wind upon the lea. 

Blow, thou wind, upon the sea 
Fierce and free, 

And a gentler message send, 

Wheic frail flowers and grasses bend, 

Oil the sunny lea ; 

For thy bidding still is one. 

Bo it dnue 

In tenderness or wiath, on land or sea i 


AUSTRALIAN CARRIERS. 

I AM one of a strong body of many hun- 
dred carriers over Keilor plains, towards tho 
diggings of Victoria, whose two-horse drays 
and wagons do the work that may, some day, be 
done by tho Melbourne and Mount Alexander 
Railway. On us depend some eighty thousand 
diggers, whom we serve by carrying their 
houses of canvas, wood, or iron, their clothes, 
made of all sorts of materials, their food, 
their tools, their simple machinery, some- 
times themselves. We form an endless chain 
between the city and the diggings — one side 
continually going up full, and the other 
coming down empty. Our work never stops. 
One of us rarely stays two nights in the same 
place, and only when in town sleeps under a 
roof, or on a bed. Wandering thus inces- 
saully, we encounter, of course, many ad- 
ventures. Each trip has a story of its 
own ; but what I wish now to do is to give 
only a general idea of our mode of life. It 
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has ft summer and a winter aspect a 

summer carrier vanishes like a fair wSftther 
friend during the wmteir, to re-a^^ar only 
when he can travel without being compelled 
to wade knee-deep during the day, and sleep 
at night in six inches of water. Victoria, let I 
all geographers be careful to record, is famous < 
for producing mud and dust. When one of j 
these products is not to be met with, there is 
certainty of finding plenty of the other. I i 
write this in December, our midsummer, | 
bedazed with sun, and dust, and flies. Mel- 
bourne, .as we leave it, is totally hidden from 
us by the gritty cloud that her increasing 
traffic raises i that hangs above her os the 
smoke hangs over London. 

The road, for a few miles out of the city 
(barring dust) is very good. It is bordered by 
cultivated lands and is tolerably pleasant tra- 
velling. We pass through the thriving town- 
ships of Flemmington, Moonee Ponds, and 
Essendon ; and, descending a steep hill, nine 
miles from town, we cross a small stream by 
a massive timber bridge. The bridge is 
something more than massive : not content 
with forming a stout road-way, its heavy 
beams rise, high above our cart, in three huge 
wv)oden walls, and roof us over; making of the 
britlge too lofty tunnels, that might be a por- 
tion of a bomb-proof citadel. Tliere is good 
reason for this. The thread of water that now 
trickles below, will swell, and rush, and roar; 
an(l, during the heavy winter rains, become a 
giant against which a giant only could contend. 
Beyond the bridge, a little ciieanipmeiit of 
tents, a few bouses of wood and two or three 
of stone, form the township of Keilor. We 
fill our water-kegs at the stream ; and, after 
climbing a long steep lull, road and fences 
end abruptly, and we are tinned out upon the 
o])en jdaiu. Away it stretches back towards 
Melbourne, its boundary there being the 
masts of the shipping in the bay, of which we 
have not yet lost sight. On either hand it 
touclies the horizon, and it rolls before us to 
break at the foot of a low range of wooded 
hills, beyond which. Macedon heaves his dark 
head. 

Now we feel the worst of summer. The 
thick grass of the plains is parched and 
withered, and the heat lies visibly tremulous 
over the brown surface as it does over a 
burning kiln. Along the hundreds of tracks 
which intersect the plain, vehicles are 
moving, all accompanied by cloi^da of dust. 
During the eaily part of the day the air is 
still, and the dust falls where it rises ; but, as 
the sun climbs higher, the land-breeze comes 
down, hot and unrefreshing ; and, as it gathers 
strength, it catches up tne heavy clouds of 
grit, and, dashing them together, sweeps 
across the open ground, half-smothering both 
men and horses, and jiroducing a thick 
darkness, very like that of a London 
fog. The wind usually starts up in sudden 
gusts, and, sometimes twisted in a creek or 
hollow, it becomes a whirlwind, erecting 


in a mennent a tall monument of dust, j 
vrhidi dimeea down the road until it breakh j 
ttlpon a drays, startling the horses from 
their ateady pace, and, throwing everything 
into confusion. 

Along the line of the government road a < 
few refreshment tents and one or two public 
houses stand.' A notice is posted outside one 
of the tents to the effect thal water may 
be had within, at sixpence .a bucket. Beer, 

I should say, rises to two shillings a pint at 
the distance of only two hours’ journey from 
Melbourne, We halt for an hour, to rcFresh 
our horses and ourselves, and then plod on, 
over the plain. By sunset, we have reached 
I the Gap Inn, where there is a small settle- 
ment, and where the road is about to cross, 
by a low saddle, the hills that we have bad 
ill sight all day. Here we turn off into the 
bush, to camp down for the night. 

The three great requisites for a camping- 
ground are, grass, water, and fire-wood ; yet, 
in summer, grass and water are not always 
to be found, and the horses sufl'er. On the 
chosen spot, we draw the dray over a smooth 
place, uidiarnesa the horses, and, first having 
fastened their fore-legs together by a short 
chain and two straps, turn them adrift, to 
gi’azc. Then the tire is to be lighted, and, in 
order to prevent it from running through the 
dry grass, wo prepare tho fire-place by first 
burning a circle, and then beating it out. 
Over the lighted fire we sling the billy, or, in 
home phrase, put the kettle on; the kettle 
being usually a tin pan with a loose wire 
handle, which attaches it to the dray during 
the journey. Wliilst the water is boiling, we 
retire to our apartments. The sheet of can- 
vas, which is doubled over tho load during 
the day, is opened out to its full extent, and, 
falling over both wheels and the back of the 
dray, converts the space between the wheels 
and beneath the body- into a room. The 
shafts of the dray are raised, resting upon the 
crossed prop-sticks, and — as we approve of 
ventilation — this part of the enclosure is not 
covered. The door of our impromptu bed- 
room is thus left open, and occupies one 
entire side of the enclosure. But as we take 
care to keep the wind at the back, and the 
lire at the front, the open door is no source 
of discomfort. Tlie worst of our room is, 
that the axletree crosses the centre of the 
ceiling at a rather low elevation, and thus a 
sleeper, suddenly awakened, is not unlikely to 
knock his head against it. In rainy weather, 
too, we get water beds, and do not like them; 
while, ill dry weather, the ants moisten their 
clay too frequently at the expense of oura. 
Tiiey appear by hundreds, and are industrious 
insects, each about halftan-inch long, being 
usually of the species distinguished as the 
bull-dog ant, from the tenacity with which 
they retain their hold of anything on which 
they fasten. The pain of their bite may be 
compared to the pricking of a red-hot 
pin. Tho whole country swarms with them. 






In suicjDQQr, It ii nlMtt .insposnlde io 
£nd a square yard of grpund in i^e buali 
wholly free from them* .AJlowaiioe made for 
these exoeptloud, and the, occasional visit of a | 
tarantula or a centipede, we find ourselves 
quite comfortalde ha our room under the 
dray. An opossum-shin rug laid upon the 
ground, and a couple of blankets spread over 
it, make a filmoua bed ; such preparatbns 
completed, hiUy bolls, the frying-pan is splut- 
tering and screeching on the fire, and our 
supper of bread, meat, and tea is ready. 
Frying-pan and billy arc then brought under 
the dray, where we dip our tin pannikins 
into the tea, and carve, with our clasp-knives, 
ohmis placed upon huge lumps of bread. 

% the time supper is over, the horses have 
oome back, and are stauding round the dray, 
expectant of their oats. The nose-bags are 
put on ; and, whilst they feed, we light our 
candle, fix it cleverly between the spokes of 
the wheel which constitutes a side wall of 
our chamber, fill our pipes, and are at ease. 
In the box appropriated to the wants of the 
road, I generally carry a favourite book or 
two, or a late English newspaper, if — ^through 
some oversight of the post-oflice clerk, who 
usually makes himself a present of each of 
my papers — I receive one of a tolerably recent 
date. By and by the grinding of oats ceases, 
and the chains of the liobbles rattle as the 
nags begin to move away. The nose-bags 
are removed, and a bell is strapped round 
the neck of one of the horses ; then, after a 
few minutes occupied in noting the direction 
they take, we creep into our bed-room again. 
Each putting his heavy boots into a bag ; 
this is used for a pillow, and, in two mi- 
nutes, all of us are htst asleep. Some- 
times, if feed is scarce, and the horses are 
likely to stray far, we turn out once during 
the night, and look them up, as otherwise 
they are not easily recovered in the morning. 
Indeed, it is a common accident for a earner 
to lose his horses for some days, often alto- 
gether ; though in places where this accident 
is likely to occur, or where horse-thieves are 
suspected, it is customary to tether them to a 
tree, sometimes even to watch them through 
the night. 

At sunrise we are up, the horses fed, billy 
and frying-pan again in requisition. The 
tarpaulin is doubled and lashed over the load, 
and, hastily swallowing breakfast, we yoke 
up, and are away again. Tlie birds occupy 
our vacated nest, to YJi<5k up any crumbs we 
may have scattered ; the grass, benf down by 
our weight, springs up again ; and, in a day, 
the only mark of our encampment is the 
handful of white ashes which the next shower 
will wash away. 

We pass on over a few miles of rough road, 
crossing three awkward creeks, which in 
winter are bogs, dreaded by cai’iiers ; and 
then we come again upon a bit of government 
rO(id, made and macadamised ; another public 
house ; more refreshment-tents or sly grog- 


shops ; and then we dssoend, ^ steep Kill, 
into the pretty township of Glabofnet better 
known by the naine,.of its chief h^tel, m 
ifae Buell Inn. Here, is a tolerable coUeo- 
tioh of shops and storey, with several good 
inns ; and here^ as at Keuor and other places 
on the road^we are asssUed by a string of 
youngsters,, who torment us to buy milk ^ind 
water) from them, at a shilling a pint. In 
the neighbourhood the laud is> being rapidly 
brought into cultivation ; and there is every 
indication that Gisborne will soon become a 
populous town, especially as it possesses that 
rare natural curiosity in Victona-^a constant 
supply of pure water. 

We water our horses at the stream, fill our 
kegs, add a fresh loaf and a few pounds of 
steaks to our store, and then climb slowly the 
steep ascent leading from the township. In 
a few minutes we enter the Black Forest. 

This place is much dreaded by carriers, for, 
winter or summer, it is tlie wox'st part of the 
road, and, in the earlier days of the diggings, 
was dreaded by all travellers as a place 
infested by bushrangers— terrible as the 
banditti in the Black Forest of Germany. 
Many a poor fellow, ifeturning to town with 
Iiis hard-earned gold, was compelled to stand 
and deliver here^ and not a few were coolly 
shot down when they ventured to resist the 
plunderers. Sometimes, however, these thieves 
caught a Tartar. I was acquainted with one 
of four diggers who, having obtained a con- 
siderable, quantity of gold at Bendigo, un- 
wisely determined to convey it to town them- 
selves, and thus save the escort-fees demanded 
by the government. They engaged a returning 
dray to take them down, and reached the 
Black Forest without interruption. Aware 
of the dangerous nature of tJie passage through, 
it, they prepared themselves for an «attack, 
one man being sealed on each side of the 
dray, one on tho front of it, and one behind. 
The gold was placed in tlie middle of the cart, 
covered with blankets and bundles. In llie 
heart of the forest, five horsemen suddenly 
burst upon the diggers, and, galloping up to 
the dray pistol in hand, called upon tljciu 
to stand. Tho sudden reply was repeated 
volleys of revolvers. Tliree of the robbers 
rolled from their saddles. Two of them 
were shot dead, the other was seriously 
wounded, and one of the horses killed. Their 
companions did not wait for the remaining 
barrels of the four revolvers, but rode ofl', 
leaving the ’diggers masters of the field. The 
whole engagement did not occupy two 
minutes. Tlie attack, the repulse, and the 
retreat were over before the smoke of the 
pistol-shots had cleared away. 

But, such stories are fast becoming legends 
of the past. The exploits of some three years 
ago, when a gang of armed men posted them- 
selves on the high-road to Brighton, at a dis- 
tance of only three miles from the city of Mel- 
bourne, and held possession of it for a whole 
afternoon, stopping all travellers, plundering 
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them, binding thiem to trees along the road* 
side, are now rendered impracticable by the 
unceasing stream of traffic which is ever rolling 
along all the main roads, and the number of 
mounted troopers to be met with in all parts of 
the country. But even now the whole colony 
is occasionally startled and dismayed by some 
daring outrage, the very bravery of which 
robs us of the disgust we ought to feel at 
villainy— as the attack, last year, upon the 
escort, when the whole of the gold in its 
charge was captured by a gang of armed 
men — and the still more recent robbery of the 
bank at Ballarat, when four men, in the 
middle of the day, entered a bank situated in 
a populous diggings, and, locking themselves 
in, bound and gagged the manager and all 
his clerks, cleared out its stores, and walked 
quietly away with a booty of some fourteen 
thousand pounds. Idie coolness of those men 
is still further expressed by the fact that one 
of them actually lodged his share of the 
money in the very bank at Melbourne of 
wliioh he had robbed the branch at Ballarat, 
thus getting an exchange of notes. But, with 
all their daring, such men commonly want 
the tact and prudence necessaiy to ensure an 
ultiniaLo escape ; for, in the first of those 
instances, the robbers were all taken and 
hung, and in the last they are now in Mel- 
bourne gaol awaiting trial. In each instance, 
one of the gang turned queen’s evidence, so 
that, ii3 might be supposed, they are not 
more wanting in tact than in the instincts of 
generosity and honour. 

But to rclurn to our dray. The main roa( 
through the forest has be(?orDe so impassable 
that we ()refer the tranks of our own makujg 
which lie near to the foot of jVlount Macedon, 
and U])on which, from the division of the 
trafiic, the ruts are not particularly deep 
vrbGj’(', also, we may venture to cross the 
creeks without any fear of being swallowed 
u}) jjx the liolcs, which are left wlierever a 
bulloek-dray may have been dug out during 
the pieceding winter. Under the shade of 
the trees the grass retains some of its verdure, 
and we camp in a green spot for dinner. 
Buring the whole time that we are resting, 
vehicles and foot passengers are continually 
passing. Ijong American wagons on .springs, 
with three or four horses iii light harness, 
well matched and well managed by a driver, 
who sits on the top of his high load, holding 
the reins, smoking a cigar, and talking to his 
cattle in a language Greek to English di’ay- 
men. English wagons, heavier and more 
unmanageable, fitted in the old-fashioned 
style, with double shafts and heavy chain 
traces, the driver compelled to walk by the 
side of his horses, and, consequently, unable 
to manage them half so well as the Yankee, 
yho twists his team through narrow openings 
in the timber just shaves the numerous 
stumps and logs, runs his wheels witJiin an 
iueh of the deep holes, trots down the steep 
hills with his foot upon the patent break, and 


diinbs up them with a 6tead:n’uUf ^ touch 
on his lexer’s flanks, and a £u ! hi I git on 
thar calculating that **no human on airth 
can take a team through thir openings, ’cept 
he’s been raised in the States. No, srai” 
After him oome colonial drays of all shapes 
and sizes, drawn by one, two, three, or four 
horses — occasional spring-carts, containing 
passengers, npe fruit, or even fresh fish — and 
feometimes vehicles of unknown name, com- 
bining all the others in themselves. Then 
there come also ponderous drays piled up 
with heavy goods, drawn by four, six, or 
eight bullocks, crawling along at snail’s pace, 
urged by continual shouts and heavy lashes, 
machines that produce more noise than work. 
Presently, perhaps, a shout of ‘‘Clear the 
way !” passes along the line, and two of the 
conveyances that run daily between Melbourne 
and Castlemaine dash by us at full gallop— 
American again ; low, light vehicles that 
seem utterly unfitted for such roads, but 
which, nevertheless, can run all others off 
them. Behind, comes the Argus, a vehicle of 
the same kind with its daily load of news- 
papers for the diggings. All ' at full speed. 
This is the country for a man who would 
learn how to drive four in hand. Another 
3loud of dust in the opposite direction clears 
jff, and four troopers, with their swords 
drawn, come into rtew. Two light-carts, 
each drawn by four horses, follow ; more 
troopers riding at the side of them, whilst 
others gallop through the bush for fifty yards 
about, and four more follow in the rear. 
This is the Bendigo and Castlemaine escort, 
with its precious cargo. Numerous foot 
passengers fill up the intervals. Old diggers 
returning from town with a light compact 
pack, or swag, fitting closely and well up 
upon the shoulders. New chums, with heavy 
loads lashed badly and carried awkwardly — 
carpet-bags stufi’ed full of all manner of uu- 
nccessaries, rolls of blankets, tents, guns, 
tools, and dl sorts of things which they will 
live to learn are almost as cheap on the dig- 
gings as in towm. Sometimes, a very new man 
passes, ill black coat and Wellington bools, 
and, worst of all, wearing a tall black hat, an 
abomination quite as rare upon the roadr as 
an umbrella. Then a party of Germans with 
their wives, each woman having a small pack 
tied on her shoulders, and the children 
carrying as their share of the common burden 
the kettle and frying-pan or the provision 
bag. 1 Q|pe passed a German family, In the 
middle of winter, when the mud was yards 
deep. One man was dragging a small hand- 
cart, in which were stowed lour very young 
children and a regular assortment of picks, 
shovels, and other tools ; another — *au old 
man — pushed behind: he wore a curious 
coat, much too short for him, and, as he 
stooped to push, there peeped from the'shallow 
ockets the brass-mounted butts of two huge 
orse-pistols, with flint and pan. Two women 
and several children of all sizes walked beside 
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them. ?oor, bold hearts ! tl^y were 

only bound to Forest Cr^ (about eighty 
miles from Melbourne), yet, in the then wn* 
dition of the roads, it waft ahnost impossible 
that they uould ever reach their deatinatio];i, 
and the miseries of sncb a journey cannot be 
imagined. Followi|[^g the Gernians come^ 
perhaps, specimens of a race occupying anotiier 
comer of the W9rld— ^a train of Ohinazuen, in 
single file, extending for some miles along the 
road ; ^ others appear, long after- we had 
thought the whole procession past. They jog 
along at a slow trot, bending under immense 
loads, which they carry hanging from each 
end of a long bamboo, the middle resting on 
the shoulder. Their slight figures, smooth 
brown faces, hair carefully twisted up into a 
huge tail, the coils of which are hidden 
beneath their immense hats ; their short 
frocks and voluminous petticoat-trowsers, 

* form a strange contrast to the stout forms, 
long beards, and cloBe^fitting dresses of the] 
European diggers, who are sometimes 
mingled with them. Each party has its own 
leader, and they usually travel in such num- 
bers, that their small tents form, when they 
camp for the niglit, quite a little township on 
the roadside. Such are a few only of the 
passengers and vehicles who usually pass us 
whilst^ we eat our bread and mutton in the! 
forest. I 

Dinner over, we ourselves go with the 
train, and are soon deep in the labyrinth of 
trees, our whole attention fully engaged by 
the difficulties of the road. Occasionally we 
pass some unlucky fellow who has had the 
misfortune to start from town with a jibbing 
horse — a very common animal here — which 
does not kick, or rear, or perform any of the 
evolutions common wdth English horses in 
such case, but stands stock still, his feet 
advanced, his head down, ears drawn back, 
lips slightly apart, eyes dull, half closed, and 
turned back towai'ds the dray, and his whole 
body hanging heavily in the breechings. 
Stroking and swearing, kind words and hard 
blows, might as well be expended on a gum- 
tree as upon this statue of a horse. At length, 
some carrier unyokes his leaders and hooks 
on to the stuck dray ; the stubborn animal is | 
fairly drawn out of his strong position, and, 
once on the move, goes on un tiLa nother soft 
place brings him up, or auotlHLiit of the 
sturdies comes upon him. ^ 

The Black Forest is one successifn of hills, 
short and steep, with swampy creekl^b^twecu 
them. Sometimes, in order to avoid these 
creeks, we run along the sides of the hUls, 
and thus subject ourselves to another common 
accident^ of the roads. As we are paid for 
carrying by the ton, our loads — when they 
consist of light goods — are piled high above 
the dray, which thus becomes rather top- 
heavy, When siding a hill, this tendency to 
capsize necessitates great care, but, in spite of 
all that can be exercised the lower wheel will 
occasionally drop into a hole, or the upper 


OQ9 rise over a stone or a log lai^e enoimh to 
deatrpj the wavering ‘ equaibrium. Then, 
away goes the drapr, Wroinj^ completely over, 
tine wneels spin m the air, aa 4 the shaft- 
horse, thrown on the broad if his bactf, twists 
and untwists his huge^gs, with a force that 
^reatens to demolish harness, dray, and 
driver. , Tlien there is cutting of straps and 
unlioohipg of cliains, with all usual accom- 
pautmftnis of such accidents, including plenty 
of advice gratis. The dray is turned over, 
and the load, left on the ground, is, by the 
willing help of many hands, afterwards re- 
stored to its original position. Then we 
go ou again. ^ 

We meet many reiurning drays, but all 
m;ike way for us, for it is a tacilly uiider^stood 
rule of the road here, that no loaded dray shall, 
on any account, make way for, or be impeded 
I by, an empty one. But tliis rule scarcely ex- 
tends to the buUock-drays — of which there 
are vast numbeis, so long as the grass lasts, — 
for their long, unmanageable teams take up so 
much room, and occupy so much time in leav- 
ing and returning to the track, th^at ' 

generally glad enough to leave it cle^ I 

How, it may well do asked, do th^ drivers ' 
steer lumbering vehicles and awkward chttle 
through the narrow openings betwixt tho 
trees without very frequent accidents ? They 
draw immense loads, and the worse the ro.ids 
are, the greater is their advantage over i 
horses, for they are continually on the mo\ c, 

I crawling slowly through the mud, or creeping 
j up the steep hills, getting the ground by | 
inches, it is true, bkt still getting it. Some- | 
times they stick fast, and then, if teams are 
together, Babel breaks loose. The other ' 
diivers range themselves, with their long 
I heavy whips on each side of the team, and 
then commences such shouting and jelling, 
such long rolls of strangely-worded oaths ami 
wliip-cracks that go off like pistol-bliots, that 
even the opossums own themselves startled, 
.and come out into the daylight. At first the ' 
bullocks only turi;i mild eyes ou their tor- 
uicutors, and bend down their heads to avoid | 
the heavy shower ol blows. By degrees, | 
however, they get into line, and one after I 
another throws his weight into the iron joke, i 
the long chain tightens, strains, the wlieels |* 
move, and with a deafening crash the dray \ 
rises slowly out of the mud, and is safely 
landed on the comparatively dry patch beyond. 
Then the word is “Spell, oh!” The little ' 
keg is turned out from its resting-place in the i 
back of the dray, and a pint pot filled with 
rum passes round the party, each one of 
whom accompanies his nobbier with the ji 
usual toast of oui* colony, “ Here’s luck ! ” 
Occasionally, when the dray has sunk very | 
deep and its own team is unable to extri- ^ 
cate it, others are added ; I have thus seen | 
four teams or thirty-two bullocks yoked , 
before a single dray. The drivers attach j| 
strips' of silk twisted into a hair-cord to | 
their long lashes, and, in the hands of men I 







acciiBtomed to' theli^nse, theBe wli^s becpfli^ 
terrible instrumentls of torture. It is, indeedi 
hoirible to witness tbe savage brutality witfl 
which the cattie are trcatefl, and the merci- 
lessness of the drirets. 'J'hese men are gene- 
rally ofjhe lowest clasi?, and though I have 
met wixft some rery good exceptions, they 
certainly are not raised by their occupation. 
For deep drinking and hard swearing thejf 
may challenge the world, though for the 
latter practice they say that they have an 
express privilege. The story runs, that a 
clerical settler, in New South Wales, over- 
taking his bullock-driver on the edge of a 
creek, stood for few niiimtes to watch the 
crossing of the team. Tins was accomplished 
with the assistance of the usual nunxbcr of 
expletives, and the parson, shocked their 
abundance, remonstrated with his man for 
his profanity. 

^‘It’s no use,” said John, “ bullocks won’t 
go without swearing. ' Just you try ’em.” 

The master dismounted^ and taking the 
whip from John, walked on by the team. 
Strawberry, and Damper, and Blackbird, and 
Nobbier, and their brethren iu the yoke, 
stepped along very quietly on the level road, 
probably wondering at {he meaning of the 
gentle tones of tneir new But, 

another creek appeared. ^J'ho dray ran down 
the bank, the wheels sunk in the mud, moved 
through it a few inches, and stoj)i)od. In vain 
tin* rovcren<l driver expostulated with his un- 
grateful charges, and twisted the long lash 
round his own face iu his endeavours to reach 
the leade*'s with it. Indeed, when the end of 
it did fall harmlessly upon them — as Sterne 
says of the mules of the J^bbcss of Anlloui- 
h;ttos, under siuiilar circumstances — they 
simply lashed their tails^ and stood stock 
still. At length the parson gave up in 
despair, and resigned the whip to his bullock- 
di'ivor. A shai’p crack, a few well-directed 
blows, and a torrent of loud oaths, .and the 
<jhain tightened again, the dray moved, and 
the whole team were soon standing on the 
opposite bank. “Well, John,” said the par- 
son, inonntin^§ his horse, bullock-drivers are 
allowed to swear ; but only, mind, when they 
have a creek to cross.” 

The Black Forest differs 'inncli from the 
gum and box forests common in Australia. 
They are usually more lightly timbered, 
spread over extensive flats, and seldom pos- 
sess much uudergrowth beyond a wiry grass 
and a few flowering shrubs. But in the 
Black Forest the majority of the trees are 
rough, stringy barks, which have their loose 
fibrous covering blackened by the frequent 
bush fires, that take no suCli hold on the 
smooth bark of the white and blue gums^ 
Many of the huge trees are completely hol- 
lowed by the fire, the massive trunk and lofty 
branches being upheld only by a thin shell, 
burned through in many places, and covered 
on its inner side with a thick coat of char- 
coal. A strong blast of wind rarely 
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tb e forest without levelljhg 
sdine' bf ^these sooty veterans ; and tlie niinl^ 
hers of feHeri lo^s, in every stage of decay, 
shoV thit the wind here is no rare visitor. 
New sabllngs sjiring from all the mins — 
their tali, tapierm^ barrels become blackened 
in their tliilii ; but thick masses of brush- 
wood aiid gre^ patches of fern and silky 
gr^ss spread oVer the blackened surface that 
the fires have left t^onthe soil. Here and there 
a huge white guih Will stand out in startling 
contrast with the blackness round about it ; 
and the dark-leaved black-wood, feathery 
shine, light tea-tree, silver wattle, and gnarled 
honeysuckle grow singly, or in groups, be- 
neath the forest shadow. Though many tra- 
vellers have bewailed the scentless nature of 
Australian flowers, few have spoken of the 
rich fragrance that pervades Australian 
forests. Near a group of forest young gums, 
with the dewy jewels of a recent shower 
glistening on their broad leaves, the scent is 
almost overpowering. The rich aromatic 
odour spi’eads througti the whole forest, and 
amply compensates iis for the absence of the 
spice groves which, Easterns tell us, make the 
air of Indian Islands heavy with perfume. 
It is a libel, too, on our Flora to say that it 
is all scentless. I have gathered violets in 
Australia as sweet as if they had been born 
under a hedge of hawthorn. Many of 
our shrubs liave the grateful perfume of 
the aim Olid -blossom, and tlie thousand yel- 
low flowers of the mimosa spread around 
them a perpetual fragrance. Even the slight 
scent emitted by many of •our small wild 
flowers — fleeting though it be — is sufficient 
to redeem them from the sweeping charge 
that has been so often brought against them. 
The most common, :ind the dearest of home 
flowers, are plentiful in some parts of the 
country. I have travelled for miles over 
plains, white wil.h daisies, and over rich 
alluvial flats thickly-powdered with the 
yellow buttercup. Only once — on the banks 
of Loddon — liavc I met with another home- 
flower, the dandelion ; it was a solitary 
stalk, crowned with its light globe of feathery 
seeds. We wore camped near the spot and I 
could not resist the inclination to lie down on 
the grass beside it — as we used to do in the 
meadows — and try what o’clock it was, in the 
old boyish way. 

The Black Forest is twelve miles through, 
and in wet weather several days are often 
occupied iu travelling that distance. But, 
as the roads are now dry, we get along 
rather faster, and as the sun leaves us 
to show his broad face in an English winter 
picture, we emerge from the forest, and 
get to the township of Woodeud, or Five- 
mile Creek, which marks the forest boundary 
on this side, as Gisborne marked it on the 
other. Passing through Woodeud, we follow 
the metalled road, which appears here again 
for a couple of miles, and then turn off’ into 
the bush, where there is plenty of grass, and 
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once more ohooee oor bed for the night. In 
the morning, a short pull of three miles 
through a swampy gum-forest brings us 
again upon the ro^, which now lasts as far 
as CasUemaine. We pass through Oarlarhue 
and the large and rapidly-increasing town- 
ship of Kyneton, where we cross the little 
river Campaspis, the banks of which, in the 
unfrequented portions of it, abound with 
game — teal, black-duck, plover, black swans, 
water-hens, &c. The road skirts next along 
the edge of a green flat — ^which in winter is a 
bpggy swamp — and entei's on a small tract of 
the beautiful park-like scenery for which 
Victoria is famous, but which is rarely met 
with oil the road to, or in the neighbourhood 
of, the diggings. 

Patches of bright green in the distance, 
and long dark lines of fences show that 
cultivation has commenced in earnest, and, 
witli the large steam flour-mill at Kyneton, 
give hopes that Victoria will not long be 
dependant upon other countries for her 
bread. A few miles farther we pass another 
township — Malmesbury, and, rare pleasure, 
another river — the Coliban ; though I lear 
tliat Ouso or Trent would shame to call it 
sister, for it is, in summer, but a thread 
indeed. 

Prom hence, passing through an occasional 
turnpike — for Civilisation, having no fear of 
Kebccca before her eyes, has advanced so far 
— we go on to Taradale, or Back Creek, and 
passing through it, push forward to Elphin- 
fctone, or Saw -pit Gully. Neai'ly all the 
townships on the road have two names — one 
given by the bushmen in old times, the other, 
the new baptism of some government sur- 
veyor. The most remarkable feature in 
Elphinstono is the number of wine and spirit 
merchants it contains. They seem to consti- 
tute the majority of the inhabitants. This is 
accounted for, by the fact of this being the 
nearest township to the diggings ; and before 
townships were formed upon the diggings 
tliemselves, it became the depot from which 
the grog-cart started on illicit traftic. Before 
licenses to retail liquors were granted on the 
digging^, a heavy' penalty was attached to 
then* sale there ; but each man was allowed 
to have not more than two gallons in his 
tent at one time. Of course, neither this nor 
any other law could totally prevent the sale 
of spirits ; and by every refreshment tent- 
keeper as well as by the majority of the store- 
keepers, a supply was kept for the use of cus- 
tomers. la order to prevent the seizure of 
the drays which carried in the liquor, it was 
usual to take it all up in two-gallon kegs or 
cases. Any person ordering spirits gave at 
the sarnie time a list containing as many 
names as there would be kegs in his cart- 
load. The names were those of friends or 
acquaintances on the diggiugs ; and in the 
event of the drayman being stopped and ac- 
companied by a trooper, these men were 
always ready to step forward, claim the kegs 


bearing their respective names, and carry 
them off to their tents, whence they were 
restored to the person who had sent for them 
when the squajl was over. The same system 
was successfully adopted with whole dray- 
loads, brought up on speculation & chance 
sale ; but it sometimes happeneothat the 
names being taken at random, np owners 
could be found.; forfeiture of the grog and 
a heavy fine were then the results of the 
speculation. The same plan is still adopted 
when spirits are smuggled into the diggings. 

Leaving Elphinstone and its grog-sellers, 
we turn to the left over a small bridge, the 
other branch of the road continuing to Bendigo ; 
and in a sheltered gully once more fix our 
temporary resting-jfiace. We have had a. 
long day’s journey of about twenty-six miles, 
ami are now within five miles of Forest 
Creek. 

As Ave travel on in the morning, indications 
of tlie noiglibourhood of a gold-tield become 
more striking. We see barren ranges stretch- 
ing to the north thickly strewn witJi small 
quartz and uitersected by numerous Jitlh* ; 
gullies : at the points of wliich, holtfij^havo 
been sunk by prospecting p/irtips. 
sionall}^, a short line of holes running it^he 
gully show tluit gold lias been struck, pro- 
bably, but not in sufficient quantities to pay 
for working, llidges of laminated stone, crop 
out from tlie surface, all resting on their 
edges ; and where the road has been cut I 
along the side of the hill, the exposed stone | 
seems to have been viohuitly pitched out of j 
its bod, and the slaty layers aie raised ujiright i 
or recline at any angle. 

Alter running thus for a short disianc(> 

! along tlie side of a hill, the road descemis i 
into a narrow flat, then turns abruptly round ' 
the foot of another hill, and the wi<i<‘ diggings j, 
of Foiest (’i-eek lie suddeuly before us? hi > 
a few minutes -we are jiassiiig between linos ! 
of tents and wooden houses, every one of | 
which bears an announcement that some suit 
of trade is carried on within. Tlie whole (d‘ i! 
the road through the Forest Greek digging.^ 

— about live miles — is a succession of ascent, s i 
:aid descents, every little hill having its ; 
name — as the Old Post Office Hill, the Ai'gus : 
Hill, the Bed Hill, and so on. On the light i 
stretches an extousive flat, which runs away 1 
up to the celebrated Golden Point at the foot i 
of Mount Alexander, Every inch ot this i 
ground is turneil over. The hills on the left i 
are in the same condition. The wdiole } 
country seems to be turned inside out, and | 
presents only a broken and irregular surf.ice I 
of many-coloured earths. In various places ^ 
horse-puddling machines are at work break- 
up and re-washing, for tlie second or 
third time, auriferous earth from which the 5* 
earlier diggers had, as they thought, ex- * 
traded all tue gold, but which is still found to 
contain quite sufficient to I’epay their sue- j'? 
cessors. Some are employed in throwing 
out the fallen earth from old holes in order 
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to obtain what has been left beneath the 
“walls” that separate them. Others are 
sinking new holes on spots that have hitherto 
escjtped, probably because tents were pitched 
there during former rushes. Numbers of 
Chinamen are busily washing over again old 
“stuff,” or paring off about six indies of the 
surface of some untouched hill — surfacing, as 
this operation is called, being more to their 
taste than the heavier toil of sinking holes. 
Our sketch, However, i6 of the roads, not of 
the diggings, which must by this time be 
familiar to every reader. 

We pass thi'ough l^orest Creek, and find at 
Castlemaine — which joins it — a neatly laid 
out townshij), with streets and squares, stone, 
brick, and iron stores and houses, a church 
and chapels, large substantial inns, and all 
the essential of an old cominunity. Across 
a small bridge — wliich has occu[)ied the ener- 
getic government rather more than two years 
in building — stands the government camp, a 
very extensive cstablisliment, and there it is 
that a commissioner lives and reigns over 
Ills subject diggers. We, being carriers, 
reipiire no license from liim, and are there- 
fore not witliiu his Jurisdiction ; we may feel 
his j)ower though, if we iorget ourselves 
so far as to stay for a couple of days 
witliin liis territory; for in that case some 
armecl and mounted digger - hunter may 
pounce down upon us unawares, drag us be- 
fore liis majesty, and in a moment sixty of our 
hard-earned shillings fall due to her Majesty’s 
exchequer. 

Here ends my ordinary journey at the store 
to which our load has been directed, ^ The 
dray is at once discharged, a receipt is given 
which acknowledges the delivery of oui ma- 
terial 111 good condition. Witiiout loss of 
time the hoi-ses’ heads are turned, and we 
go back empty to Melbourne. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN, 

RUSTCIIUK. 

Though I am getting an elderly gentleman, 
1 ilo not remember to have ever witnessed a 
scene of such filthy and disorderly wretched- 
ness as that presented by the ISultau’s good 
town of Rustchuk, on the banks of the 
Danube. 

The approach to it is over some romantic 
hills ; and the land on all sides, agriculturally 
speaking, is as rich and grateful a soil as 
could be found anywhere. There is no 
natural reason, therefore, for the horrible 
squalor of a town whicli might, and ought to 
be, one of the first cities in the Turkish 
empire. 

To SCO it, however, now is positively dis- 
heartening. On the morning we arrived 
there, a fine drizzling rain was falling, and it 
Was bitterly cold, lliere was a deadly pene- 
trating chill about the weather, wliich gave 
you a sort of beau ideal of thorough irre- 
deemable discomfort. There was a slight 


fog, also : one of those raw fogs which haunt 
the marshy banks of the Danube -in winter 
time. 

So, cheerless exceedingly, we rode through 
the broad sti^eet on to the Rasha’a house, or 
Kouak, as it is locally called. Our Jiands 
were so wet and cold that tho bridle slipped 
through our powerless fingers whenever our 
hor6e.s stumbled, and they did stumble with 
most disagreeable frequency. It would have 
been odd if they had not. The broad high 
street of Rustchuk was neither more nor 
less than a deep and dangerous mud-pond. 
Safe footing for man or beast did not extend 
more than a few feet immediately in front of 
the dirty little wooden traps of shops which 
were situated on either shore. The Remainder 
of the road was really and truly a perilous 
pond. The inhabitants, however, had placed 
great blocks of stones at irregular intervals 
to mark where the pond was fordable ; and 
if you wont aside Irorn the narrow line of 
safety a single yard, your horse had hard 
work to^ struggle and flounder back again. 
A ride is not so pleasurable a thing, under 
such circumstances, as an amateur traveller 
would desire. But fancy two English gentle- 
men struggling, on sorry hacks, against drift 
and wind with a little cloud of servants and 
pack-horses, and so jolting slowly through a 
blinding ram, completely wet through and 
dispirited, and you will have us to a hair. 

Rustchuk, like most Turkish towns in 
Bulgaria or elsewhere, covers a largo extent 
of ground ; for the houses are scattered about 
here and there, and the shops and the 
dwelling-houses of the shopkeepers arc often 
wide apart. The great 'furks also often live 
j ill a house com])letely separate from that in 
I which the harem lesides ; and if any great 
Turk has more than one wile (a rare occur- 
rence), eacli wife has often, pcrliaps 1 may 
write usually, a Jiouse and servants of her 
own. The Talks, indeed, are fond of having 
a good deal of house-room. A grand Turk 
will rarely offer a guest apartments in his 
own house, but ho will provide him with a 
distinct establishment, visiting hiiu every day 
and perhaps dining and breakfasting with 
him, but not residing. This arises, ol’ course, 
chiefly from the jealous seclusion of their 
women. The near relatives of Turkish 
ladies — their sons and brothers, for instance — 
are of course allowed to enter the harem ; 
but as a Moslem guest would, of course, be 
horror-stricken at his womenkind being 
iKihcld by the relatives of his friend’s wife or 
wives, this disagreeable chance is duly pro- 
vided against by giving them a separate 
house. The relations ot host and guest are 
almost as clearly defined among the Turks as 
they were among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans ; for every traveller of respectability 
claims the hospitality of his acquaintance, as 
there are no hotels, and the khans are merely 
refuges for the destitute. 

Then again the size of oriental towns of 
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the smallest importance may be explained by 
the fact, that almost every trade is carried on 
in some special quarter 5 and a few rows of 
little shops (like so many corn bins tui-ned 
sideways]) are set apart for this craft on^lj^ 
Then again there is always a good deal of 8()ace 
taken up by fountains and the intramural 
gardens of the wealthy. 

The poverty and wretchedness of Bpst- 
ohuk, however, in spite of its size, was suffi- 
cient to make one quite melancholy. Not a 
single house, perhaps, was in perfect repair. 
The dirt and squalor of the inhabitants was 
sad to see ; though here and there the splendid 
horses of some overfed Pasha pawed their 
stately way up to his kouak, half-smothered 
ill golden housings and gaudy horsecloths ; 
■or the pnsha himself panted fussily along with 
his jewelled scimitar at his side, aud attended 
by a posse of bravoes and pipe-bearers. 

As we drew near to the bazaars it was easy 
to perceive that they wore an unusual air of 
business. Here and there a Frank sirutb*d 
about in an astounding uniform, or paused 
contemptuously before a bearded seller of 
kabobs or dates, and addressed liim in a 
British West Country Turkish quite won- 
derful to hear. If you watched the Turk 
who might be thus accosted, his face would 
gradually assume a look of endurance aud 
piitience that was almost touching, while per- 
haps his sons and hangers-on, less subclued 
l)y years and circumstances, would look mar- 
velling up at the gay stranger with thouglits 
unfriendly enough ; and women as they 
shuffled past would cry with shrill surprise 
that God was great, and hastily draw their 
veils closer when they saw the jaunty Frank. 
Leaving the bazaar we passed down a narrow' 
street. Before a door there stood three gaunt 
horsemen. They were in a picturesque ntii- 
tude enough though dripping with rain ; but 
their arms wore, of course, rusty and unscT- 
viceable, and their lioi-ses were leaner than 
themselves. They were waiting for somebody, 
and we drew rein to speak to them. They 
told ns tliat Onier PAsIia liad just arrived at 
lluslcliuk, and that we should find him with 
the governor. I’hey added that they belonged 
to his army, but had only just joinecl. As they 
spoke their chief came out of the house. 
He was the usual low-browed savage in em- 
broidered clothes, and girt with silver arms. 
He was a Baslii-Bouzouk — probably the chief 
of a little company of banditti from some far 
away Albanian village, and he had joined the 
Turkish army in the hope of plunder — 
whether friends or foes it would matter 
little. 

On then hy baggage waggons drawn by 
oxen creej>ing along their devious aud painful 
way, no matter where. An awkwarcl little 
squad of soldiers with their trowsers turned 
up to their knees, and their muskets carried 
nohow, slouched beside every waggon, and 
some were stretched on the top of the load 
asleep, and careless of the rain and jolting. 


All belonged likewise to Omer Bacha’s 
army, e-nd were a v^iy fair specimen of 
it. It is on undisciplined horde of irre- 
gulars — sullen, nerveless, useless, apathetic — 
in a shocking state of disorganisation aud 
inefficiency ; so that we may fairly say that 
Omer Pacha is a great captain, to have been 
able to do anything at all with them. A 
more wretchecl army, physically or morally 
sneaking, perhaps, never confounded tiie 
plans of a geiieral. Every man composing it 
is as troublesome and dangerous to liis own 
unprotected countrymen as insignificant be- 
fore the enemy. There is no enthusiasm — no 
mai'tial ideas of glory. Our friends march 
listlessly into battle and listlessly out of it. 
They will fight as all men will figlit when 
compelled to do so in self-preservation ; but 
they do not fight or do anything else with a 
will ; and in degradation of mind they are 
scarcely on a level with the beasts of the 
iiehl. 

I know that in saying this, T am not re- 
cording a 2>f>r>ulnr or agreeable sciitiimuit. 
The romantic notions of a Moslem wairior 
are very dificrent ; but I know the Turkish 
soldier 2)retty well, and pity him sincerely, 
for I know the causes which have sunk him 
so low. As 1 have seen and known him, so 
1 describe. Let Conrad Mazeppa, Esquire, 
who lias just passed a month at Constan- 
tinople, and who knows all about this maticr 
aud every other, correct mcwliere he sees fit. 

We found Omcr Pacha at the Kouak, as 
we cxj)ected, and were at once introdiieeil to 
his presence. lie was then going to join the 
allied army in the Crimen, lie seemed con- 
siderably disgust (m1 witli the state of things 
in general. It a])pcarcd tliat lie had been 
detained l>y the intrigues of the Austiinn 
generals at Biichnresl, till so late in the 
season, that the line of his march would be 
strewed with the corpses of his army, and 
that liis co-operation with the Allies would 
lie difficult and valueless. A few inonllis 
before his troops were in far bc'tter hopes 
aud condition.. 

The Wallachians had been anxious to join 
with him and march on the disaffected Itus- 
sian province of Bessarabia, where they 'would 
have been joined by thousands of their coun- 
trymen, who waited only for the signal to 
rise. Also, if Omer Pacha had been allowed 
to act earlier, and if tlie Austrians had not 
so pcrseveringly thwarted him, ho might have 
diverted a large portion of the Russian army 
which had been j^ennitted to concentrate 
itself in the Crimea. The Austrian com- 
manders had designedly rendered the Turkish 
army useless, and retained Omer Pacha in 
fretful inactivity at Bucharest. For the rest, 
the renowned Turkish general was a pleasant 
vigorous looking man, somewhat past middle 
life, but hale and hearty. Both he and his 
family have discreetly adopted the manners 
of the Turks ; but it is pretty well known 
that the great pachas at Constantinople (the 
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Turkish aristocracy in short) are endowed 
witli the same short-sighted cunning as else- 
where. It is knowli well enough that they 
thwart and harry the great soldier who is 
fighting for their worthless existence with 
that ungenerous enmity and ignorant perse- 
verance which is a part of their craft — the 
inherent quality of their whole species. We 
must not think that Britain is the only land 
which has such precious work with little 
great men. Hufii Pacha and Scruffi Efiendi 
are to the full as wicked and wrong-lieaded 
as our own white-gloved cousinocracy. Onier 
Pacha has found this out long ago, bub he 
seems to have got used to ,it — as we shall 
perhaps some day — and recognises it as one 
of the immutable laws of human affairs. 


DOCTOll DUBOIS. 

Docroii Dudois had just finished a dinner 
I which, if not served 'up according to the 
I philosophical principles of ]3ril]at Savarin, 

I was at any rate both succulent and sub- 
stantial. He bad turned his 1‘eot towards 
the fire— it was in the nioidh of December — 
and was slowly cracking his* nuts and al- 
monds, and occasionally rnoisLening them 
with a glass of genuine Beaune. Evidently) 
he considered that his day had been well 
rmploy-id ; and fervently hoped that the god- 
dess ilygeia would watch for that evening at 
least over his numerous patients. A ])air of 
comfortable slippers — presented by a ner- 
vous lad}’' for bis assiduous attendance upon 
a scratch on tiie little finger of her left 
hand — adorned his small fat feet. A black 
vidvet skullcap was pulled half over his 
ears, and a brilliant morning gown fell in 
graceful folds about his legs. Bobonne liad 
letired to prepare the customary coffee. 
The evening paper had arrived. Fraught 
with interesting, because as yet unknown 
intelligence, it was waiting on tlie edge of 
the tiible, to be opened. There might be 
' news of a new w'ar or of an unexpected peace ; 
some miraculous rise or fall of the funds 
niight have taken place. The worthy doctor 
had already thrice glanced at the damp 
parallelogram of folded jiaper ; hut it was 
liis custom to tantalise himself agreeably 
before satisfying his curiosity. He dallied 
I with the little stone-coloured strips that held 
' the journal in a cross, and bore his name and 
address, before he liberated it ; and was | 
glancing at the first column when he was 
startled by a melancholy shriek of wind that 
came up the Rue de Sevres, mingled with the 
crash of falling tiles and chimneypots, the 
dashing of shutters, and the loud splashing of 
the rain, 

** Whew ! peste !*’ pjaculated Doctor Dubois, 
in a tone of pleasant wonder, “ what a night 1 
How fortunate it is that I am not called out. 
This Weather will protect me. All my friends 
are going on nicely, bless them 1 No one is 


in danger of a crisis. Madame Favre has 

E romised to wait till to-morrow. Nothing 
ut a very despei*ale case could make people 
disturb me at such a time. Decidedly, I shall 
have one guiet evening this week.” 

The woi-cls were scarcely out of the doctor’a 
mouth when tlie bell of the apartment rang 
violently. A physiognomist would have been 
delighted with the sudden change frohi com- 
jdacent security to peevish despair that took 
lace on the doctor’s countenance. He placed 
olh his hands firmly on his knees ; and, turn- 
ing round towards the door, waited for the 
announcement that was to chase him from his 
comfortable fireside. 

“ My ])oor gentleman,” said Bobonne, 
bustling ill with a platiei', on which was the 
expected cofi'ee ; “ you must bo off at once. 
Here is a lad who will not believe that you 
are out, although I told him you are from 
home, twice, lie says that his mother is 
dying.” 

“ Diablo ! ” exclaimed Doctor Dubois, lialf 
in compassion, halt in anger. “Give me my 
I coffee — tell him to come in. Wliere are my j 
boots ? Indeed if slie be dying — really dying | 
— 1 am scarcely Wanted. A priest would | 
have been more suitable. However, duty, I 
duty, duty,” 

“We shall be eternally grateful,” said a 
young man, who, without waiting to be sum- 
moned, had entered tlie room, but who liad ' 
only caught the last words. “ When duty m 
willingly perfoi*med, it is doubly worthy.” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the doctor, •ques- 
tioning Bobonne witli his eyebrows, to know 
whether his previous grumbling could have 
been ovcj-heai'd. “ I sball be with you di- 
rectly. Warm yourself by the fire, my dear 
young man, whilst 1 arm myself for combat.” 

The youth — who was tall and sliglit, not I 
more than eighteen ycais of age — walked im- 
]>ai iently up and down the room, whilst Doctor I 
Dubois pulled on Ids boots, swallowed his ! 
scakUiig cofi'ee, wriggled into his great, coat, j 
half strangled liimself with his muffler, and ' 
received his umbrella from the attentive i 
Bobonne. 

“ I have a fiacre,” said the youth. 

“8o much the better,” quoth Doctor Dubois ; 
“but precautions never do any harm. Nowl am 
ready. You see a man may still be sprightly 
at titty. Go to bed, Bobonne ; and take a 
little tisane — that cough of yours must be 
cared for — hot, mind.” 

The buxom housekeeper followed her master 
to the door ; and no old bachelor who witnessed 
the little attentions with which she perse- 
cuted him— buttoning his coat tighter, pulling 
his muffler higher over his chin, giving a tug 
to the brim of his hat, and, most significant 
of all, stopping him in the passage to turn up 
his trousers nearly to his knees, lest they 
might be spoiled by the mud — no one of the 
doctor’s bachelor friends who witnessed all 
this (and the occurrence was frequent) failed 
to envy the doctor his excellent housekeeper. 
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Tlio youth fla’Vr toothing, B!e had gdtte doiyn- 
sffltins three steps at a thtoe, and was in the 
vehicle and angjpy v^th impatience long 
before ^ the man of science bustled ou^ 
thinking that he had been extraordinarily 
energetic, and -wondering how much more 
decision of character -was required to make 
a general of division or an emperor. 

“Now that we are in full march,” quoth 
he, as the driver was endeavouring to make 
his drenched hacks step out briskly, “ I 
should like lo know something of the case; 
not the pailicular symptoms, but the general 
facts. What is your mother’s age ?” 

The yontli rei)lied that she was about 
forty, and had been ill some time. Her 
family had supposed, however, until then, 
til at lier disease was rather mental than 
physical. Ho said other things ; but tlie 
dorfov telt certain that there was sometbing 
hcliind which shame had concealed. 

The vehicle continued to roll ; but it bad 
left the "Rue de Sevres, and -was threading 
some of the sombre streets between that ami 
the Rue de Varennes. 

Yon came a long way to look for mo,” 
said the physician, half enquiringly. 

The yovith muttered some answer that was 
unintelligible, and was saved from further 
questioning by the slopping of thceabiiolet 
On getting ont, the doctor recognised the 
house ns one of the largest private hotels in 
tlnit (piarter. He had often pass(‘d by, and 
thonglit it was uninhabited. Tlie porte 
cocher^ was opened by an elderly serving man, 
who looked sad and sorrowful. 

“She is not yet — ” exclaimed the }outh, 
not daring to utter the word of tlie omen. 

“No, no! butv she has begun to talk 
reasonably.” 

“ Be frank,” wliispered Doctor Dubois, as 
they crossed the court under the hastily opene<l 
umbrella. “ Has your mother’s inim^ been 
.affected ? It is necessary that I should know 
this.” 

“ Yes^in one particular — ^in one particular 
only I will explain all ; but — is very 
humiliating.” 

“Medical men are confessors,” said the 
Doctor, scntentiously. 

“Well, you shall know everything; but 
first let me entreat you" to come in and see 
my poor mother, and tell us whether there is 
any immediate danger. I think — ^yes, 1 am 
sure, that if we can prolong her life — ^but just 
a little— i I ealth will return; and we shall 
have her with us for many happy ye.ars.” 

“Let us ho])e so,” Doctor Dubois ejaculated, 
as, after si 'imping his feet and shaking his hat 
muflScr juul coat and depositing his umbrella, 
he crossed a scarcely furnished hall, and 
entered at once upon a large apartment on 
the ground-floor, preceded by li’is guide. 

Ine inmates ot the room -were two, beside 
the sick jiersoii, who lay in a bed at the 
further extremity. There was first an old 
man — a very old man — sitting in a chair. 


witlt his knees advi^tieed towejrds the rem- 
nant of a fire, which he was Watching 
intently with laok-ltostre eye. His garments 
were scanty and threadbare, but it was not 
difficult for a practised eye to see that he had 
formerly lived amidst wealth and ease. He 
rose when the doctor entered, made a graceful 
how, and then sank back into his chwr as if 
exhausted with fatigue. 

A. girl of about seventeen sat by the bed- 
side of the sick person, in whose hand her 
hand was clasj>ed. She was evidently the 
sister of the youth who had disturbed Doctor 
Dubois from his comfortable dessert. The 
invalid was deadly pale and feai fully thin ; 
but traces both of beauty and intelligence 
remained on her countenance. At least so 
thought the doctor, whilst at the same time 
ho was detaching as it were from those sickly 
featui*os the ox])rcssion which formed tlieir 
chief ch.'iracteristie, and which indicated to 
f him the state of her mind. Combining what 
he had already heard with what he saw, he 
easily came to the conclusion that one at 
lea'll of I ho mental faculties of his new'- 
patient was in abeyance, fie .sat down in a 
(hairwliKh the youth had placed for liim^ 
felt the lady’s pulse, put on liis usual wise 
look, and after having received answers to a 
variety of qimstious, seemed to fill the aj)art- 
ment wdth life and joy by announcing (hat 
there Avns no immediate danger. The old 
man near the tire-place, who had been looking 
eagerly over his ’='houhler, clasped his hands, li 
and east up a rapid glance to heaven. The ^ 
servant, who still lemained in the looin, * 
muttei'ed a prayer of thaid^sgiving ; and the i 
two young people absolutely sprang into 
each other’s arms, embracing, laiigliing, and 
crying. Th(‘ ])ei8on who stM ined Jcui'-t in- 
terested in this good news was the sieL lady 
herself. 

“What is the m.^ttcr?” she enquired at 
length, in a tone of mingled tendeiness and * 
])rMle. “ Why are you so pleased with what 
this good man says ? You wull nnike me 
believe I have really been in danr^(M. Ihd jj 
this cannot be ; or else the Duchess of 
Noailles would liave come to see me. and the |i 
Countess of Malmont, and the dowMger of ' 
Montsorrel. They would not let mo be in 
danger of dying without paying me one visit, i 
By the way, what cards have been left to- | 
day, "^erie ? ” 

ITiese words, most of which were rather 
murmured than spoken, were greedily caught 
by the observant doctor, who began dimly to 
perceive the true state of the case. He re- ^ 
ceived further enlightenment from the answ er ^ 
of Valerie ; who, glancing furtively at hiiii | 
and becoming very red, recited at random a i 
list of names ; some of them belonging to | 
persons whom he knew to be in the couiitr} ' 
or dead. 

“I wish to -write a prescription,” said 
Doctor Dubois. 

“Will you step this way?” replied the 
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youDg. matt "who had brought him to that settled down quite hopelesa of ever retaining 
place, and who now conducted him to a little to hijB native country. After a time his wife 
room furnished with only one chair and a died, and left him with an only daughter, 
table covered with books. Other books, and He came to Paris; where, although his 
a variety of papers, were scattered about the fortune was small, he was able to give his 
floor. , child a complete education. After eighteen 

‘‘ A student, I see Doctor Dubois smiled, hundred and thirty news came to him from 
He wished to intimate that he attributed the America tliat his fathor-iii-law had died, 
disorder and nudity he could not but perceive, leaving all his property to him. He again 
to eccentricity rather than to poverty. crossed the Atlantic with his daughter, then 

“We must do what we can,” eagerly replied nineteen years of age. On the voyage out 
the youth, as if delighted at the opportunity he made the acquaintance of M. de .'larante, 
of a sudden confession. “ We are too poor to a young French nobleman of great wealth, 
be otherwise thfin you see,” who was going io' the west in order to 

Doctor Dubois tried to look pompous and expend his superabundant activity in travel, 
conceited. “ Madame do — de — ’ An affection s])rang up between this young 

“Jarantc.” ^ man .and M. de Chesnel’s daughter. The 

“Modarnc de .Jarante,” he continued, “has consequence was that, some time after their ! 
been umlcrmincd a slow fever, the result arrival in America, they were married. But | 
of — wliat shall 1 say I — an insuflicieiit supply M. de Jarante had not entirely lost his wan- i 
of those necessaries of life which humble 2)eo])le deriiig ju’opcnsities. AVhilst M. de (/liesnel ! 
call luxuj‘ics. You need not hang your head, was engaged in an unexpected lawsuit witli ! 
my young friend. These things happen every the relations of his lather-iu-law — which | 
day, and the proudest of us have passed ended in the will being utterly set aside — the I 
tlir(uigh the same ordeal. Ilow long has this young coujde travelled together in various | 
stale of things lasted ? ” directions. This lasted some years. Yietor, | 

“ Twf) years.” the youth who related the story to the l)u<t or, 

“ A long time. It seems to me that your and Valerie were born, and the mother found ) 
motlier li.ts been kept in a state of dclu- it necessaiy to remain more stationary tliaii i 
sion as to her position. She believes herself before, to look after her children. Then | 
to bt‘ still wealthy, still to form i)art of the M. de Javiuite undertook to explore the cor- ; 
world jL)f fashion, in sinto of the accident dillcras of the Andes alone, and sent his wife i 
wliich romox ed her from it.” and family back to Prance. | 

“ You know our history, then ? ” Victor evidently slurred over certain do- i 

“ One iijc'ideiit I know, in common with all mestic quarrels hero ; but it came out tb.it 1 
Paris. Fvery one read in the i)apers the M. de (Jiesnel had reproached his sou-iu- ' 
report of tiie t»*ial by which your iamily lost law with neglecting his daughter, and scorned i 
ith inmiense fortune. I thought you had to think that it wa.s partly because the ; 
quitted Paris ; and never dreamed that after fortune which she had expected had bci'U > 
that di.sastor — ” taken from her. M. Jarante afterwards re- j 

“You mean disgrace,” put in the youth, turned in safety, and led a very quiet life in 
])ittei'ly. Paris, llis wife thought that his restlessness : 

“That after that disaster you eontinued was nowquite worn out; luit at h'ngtli ho again 
to inli-ihit yemr old hotel in the Faubourg smarted for South America, wrote home — 

St. Gci jua-in. Wlieiievcr I pass 1 see the frequently sending vahiable collections which i 
shutters closed. I see no one come in or go he made by the way — and was last hoard of : 
out. 1 am not inquisitive. Indeed I have wdieii about to undertake a voyage across the 
noticed these symiJoms without even reflect- Pacific. T'liis hap}>ened six years before the | 
iug u])on them. I had forgotten j^our name, period at whieli Doctor Dubois became ac- 
I now understand that you liave remained quainted wdtli the story. For some time ' 
here ever .since ; living on the ruins of your Madame de .Jarante suffered no misfortune 
fortune, and keeping your poor iiiotlicr in but separation from her husband ; but at 
the illusion that nothing has been changed — length his relations had reason to consider 
that she is still rich, honoured, and liai^)y.” him to be dead. They /isked his wife 
“ All this is true,” exclaimed the youth, to give an account of his immense for- 
seizing the hand of the doctor; “ but you do tune. She refused, saying, that it devolved 
not know all.” upon her children. Then, to her surprise, 

“ 1 know enough,” was the reply, “ to make they asked for proofs of her marriage. She 
me honour and respect yon.” had none to give. A trial took place ; and, 

The story which the young man in the ful- althougli some corroborative testimony was 
ne.ss of his heart now told was curious and brought forward, it did not satisfy the law, 
])ainful. M. de Clicsnel, his grattdtathcr, the ailtt Madame de Jarante was not onl y d^q)i jved 
old man 'whom Doctor Dubois had seen in of her husbiiiid’s fortune, but was called upon 
the other room, was one of the nobles who had to give an account of many large sums she had 
emigrated during the fii*st French revolution, spent. M. de Chcsnel sacrifleed :ill that re- 
He hail gone to America, where he married mained to him to protect her. Tlie liotel iu 
the daugliter of a Virginian planter, and which they lived had luckily been taken in 
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his name. Illiey sold th^ImftkHumffieeemeal 
to enable them to live. Then it was that 
Madame de Jaraaite Srst ah(jpjd symptoms 
lof her disord^ri S|e Oi^jil not bplii^ve 

in the' ^saster thit ^erlaXen her \ alld^ 
to save her from complete insanity, her father 
and children found it necessary to eomtiMmcc 
the system of deception which they nad ever 
afterwards been -etopelled to 
Victor gave man}' details of the extraordinary 
means they tboh for this purpose — always 
successfully. His mother invariably kept 
her room. Only within the last few weeks, 
however, had she shown signs of bodily decay. 
Assistance had not been called in, simply 
on account of their poverty. 

And wliat, may 1 now inquire,” said the 
doctor, deeply interested, “ are the gi*ounds 
of tlie Iiopes of better times which you seem 
to entertain ? ” 

“ I am certain,” replied Victor, “ that my 
ffither is not dead. He will return, there is 
no doubt, and restore us to our former posi- 
tion. All that 1 ask is that my mother’s life 
shall be preserved until thcn.**< 

Doctor Dubois did nott entertain the same 
confidence. “ Little stress,” he said, must bo 
laid on presentiments of that kind. Mean- 
while, your mother must not bo allowed to 
want' for anything. You must borrow money 
of some friend.” 

* We have no friends,” said the young 
man. 

“ Then I shall write a prescription,” mut- 
tered the doctor, as he seized pen and 
pa]>er. 

What he wrote was as follows : 

Monsieur^ — 1 am in want of money immediately, 
plcuHe Bond me three hundred fraiics by the beiircr. 

Alphonbe Dubois. 

There,” said he, getting up, take that 
to its address to-morrow morning, and do 
not let me hear from you iigain until you 
have used wliat you receive. I will come 
again to-morrow evening.” 

So saying, the doctor bustled away to 
escape the thanks of Victor, and crossed the 
court in so great a hurry that he forgot to put 
up his umbrella. 

In the evening Doctor Dubois returned to 
the hotel, and felt his heart wanned by the 
evidences of greater comfort he beheld, lie 
now ventured to prescribe medicine, and, suc- 
ceeded eventually in restoring his patient’s 
health. There was no change, however, in 
her mental condition. She still believed her- 
self to be suiTOunded by wealth ; only she 
thought her children were more attentive 
than before. The little comforts they now 
gave hei*" excited not surprise but gratitude 
doctor continued his visits and liih 
loans I . “ You shall pay me all back with 
interest,” he said, when Victor hesitated to 
acce})t. 

“ Good works are never lost,” remarked 
Boboimo, falling in with her master’s humour. 


{hio evening ju tli« fbllaw^' summer, 
wlmu the physician happened again to be 
linking yeii^y for a comfortable evening 
t^it^ hds feeft in swe Rippers ; with the 
ipusl plale nuts and almohds before lum 
and an uncorked bottle of Beaune, with which 
he took aJtei nate draughts of Sellzer water ; 
Vrith the same black velvet skullcap thrust 
to the. back of his head, and the same morn- 
ing-gown thrown back in graceful folds. 
Bobonne had just come in with the coffee 
and the evening paper. The bell rang again. 
Doctor Dubois again exclaimed “ Diable ” 
and " Peate.” It was Victor as before. 

Come,” he exclaimed, “ to save us from 
the consequences of excess of joy ! ” 

“ They are never very serious,” quoth the 
doctor, without moving. What is the 
matter ? ” 

" My father has returned.” 

Bobonne instantly understood the signi- 
ficance of these words, was tlie first to 
urge her master to be up and doing, and 
lost no time in handing him his hat. “As 
for your coffee, my dear doctor, I will keep 
that warm for yon,” she said, in a tone of 
affectionate familiarity which wtw ne^ tp 
Victor. 

Doctor D ubois learned, as he walked towards 
the hotel, that Monsieur de Jarante had sud- 
denly ai)peared without giving any warning 
whatever. His wife became inscnsUjle on 
beholding him, and Victor had instantly 
rushed away for medical assistance. When 
they reached the hotel, all danger seemed to 
have passed, and the returned traveller was 
listening with astonishment, anger, and con- 
trition to the story of tlie sufferings of his 
family. For liis own part, he had met with 
many perils and fatigues, which had dis- 
gusted him at last with a wandering lile. 
He had been .shipwrecked on a remf>te 
island, scal2>ed, and escaped with his life 
only, by a miracle. Ho admitted that he 
had been neglectful. His future life, how- 
ever, should atone for the past. 

He naturally resumed possession of liis 
fortune, and established the legality of liis 
marriage, and the legitimacy of his chil- 
dren. Madame de Jarante at length un- 
derstood all that happened to her, and 
might have returned into the society which 
had so readily cast her off ; but, instead of 
seeking pleasure, she occupies herself in 
relieving the poor ; in which benevolent 
occupation she is much assisted by Doctoij/^i, 
Dubois. Her son and daughter both maf* ^ 
ried well ; and, although M. de Chesner 
recently died in the fulness of years, the 
whole family now enjoys a happiness which 
it had never before known. 

It may as well be mentioned that Doctor 
Dubois went the other day, with rather a con- 
fused look, to ask Victor to stand godfather 
to a son and heir which Boboune — we beg 
her pardon — which Madame Dubois, had pre- 
sented him with. 
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CUEAP PATRIOTISM. 

Wiip:n the writer of this paper states that 
he has retired from the civil service on a 
superannuation fund to which he contributed 
during forty years, ho trusts that the pre- 
judice likely to be engendered by the adiuis- 
.siou that he has been a Govcrninent-clerk, 
will not be violently strong against liiin. 

In short, to express myself in the first 
liersoii at once — for, to that complexion 1 
h cl I must come, in conyu(picnce of the 
groat difficulty of sustaining tlie third — I 
b(‘g to mako it known that T have no longer 
any connexion with Somerset Tfouse. I arn 
a witness without bias, and will relate my 
eA])eruuce in an equitab^le manner. 

Of iny official career as an individual clerk, 
1 may soon dispose. I went into the office 
at eighteen (iny father having recently 
“])liinj])cd for Grobus,” wlio, under the less 
familiar designation of Tlic Kight Huiiour- 
al)l(‘ ISit Gi^pm Grobus Grobua, Hart, one of 
Jlis hlajesty’s Most Honourable Privy Conn- 
ed, retired into remote Bjiace and uua|> 
jfvoaclialile grandeur immediately after hi.s 
( lection), and liegau at ninety jioimds a-yejir. 
J did all the usual things, 1 wasted as inucli 
writing-paper as 1 poasibly could. I set up 
all my ^uiunger brothers with public iieii- 
kulvus. 1 took to modelling in sealing-wax 
(being hopeless of getting through the 
quantity I was expected to consume by any 
other nieaub), and 1 copied a large amount 
of fill to music into a ponderous vellum- 
covered book with an anchor outside (sup- 
jiosed to be devoted to the service of the 
Itoyal Navy), on every page of which there 
was a neat water-mark, representing Hri- 
lainiia with a sprig in her hand, seated in an 
oval. I lunched at the office every day, 
when 1 stayed till lunch time whicli was two 
o'clock, at an avex’age expense of about sixty 
pounds per annum. My dress cost me (or 
cost somebody — I really at this distance of 
time cannot say whom), about a hundred 
more ; and I spent the remainder of my 
salary in general amusements. 

We hail the usual kind of juniors in the 
office, when 1 was a junior. We had young 
O’Killainollybore, nephew of the Member, 
and .son of the extensive Irish Proprietor who 
had killed the other extensive Irish Proprietor 


in the famous duel arising out of the famous 
quarrel at the famous assembly about dancing 
with the famous Peauty — with the whole 
particulars of wliieh events, mankind wa.s | 
aecpiaintcd. O’Nillamollybore re])resentod 
hiinstdf to have been educaied at every seat 
of learning in the empire — and I daresay liad 
been ; but, he had not come out of the ordeal, 
in an orthographical jjoiiit of view, with 
the efficiency that might hav'e been expected, 
lie also repre.seiited himself as a great artist, 
and used to put such capital imitations of the 
marks they make at the shops, on the backs 
of his pencil-drawn ngs, that they had*all the 
apjiearancc of having been purchased^ We 
had 30 ung Pcrcival Pit;5-Legiomte, *^of the 
great Filz-Legjonite family, who “ to*Ak the I 
quarterly pockct-inom jV’ as he told us, the I 
sake of having something to do (lie *ncver I 
j <lid it), and who went to all the parties in I 
ithe morning jiapers, and used to be always I 
o}icning soda-water all over the desks. We 
, had hrcltonbury, another nob and our 
I groat li gilt, who had been in a crack regi- 
I nu-nt, ami had betted and sold out, and had ) 
got his mother, old Jjady ATcltoubiiry, to 
I “ .stum]) up,” on condition of liis coming into 
j our office, and ])laying at hockey with the 
coals. We had Scrivens (just of age), who 
dressed at the Prince Eegent; and we had 
Haber, wfio represented the Turf in our 
department, and made a book, and wore a 
sjjeckled blue cravat and top-boots. Finally, 
we had one extra clerk at live shillings a-tlay, 
who had tliree children, and did all the work, 
and WTH much looked down upon by the 
messengers. 

As to our ways of getting tlirough the 
time, w’e used to stand bidbre the lire, w’^ann- 
iiig ourselves behind, until we made ourselves 
faint ; and we used to read the papers ; and, 
in hot weather, we used to make lemonade 
and drink it. We used to yawn a good deal, 
and ring the bell a good deal, and chat aiul 
lounge a good deal, and go out a good deal, 
and come b.\ck a little. Wo used to compare 
notes as to the precious slavery it was, and 
as to the salary not being enough for bread 
. aud cheese, and as to tlio manner in which 
I we were screwed by the public — and we 
I used to take our revenge on the public l»y 
I keejnng it waiting and giving it short «n- 
, swers, whenever it came into our cllicc. It 
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lias been m^itter of continuons astonishment 
to me, during many years, that the public 
never took me, when I ’vras a junior, by the 
nape of my neck, and dropj^ed mo over the 
banisters down three stories into the hall. 

However, Time' good enough without 
any assistance on my part, to remove me 
from the juniors and to hoist me upward. 
I slied some of my impertinences as X gi'ew 
older (which is the cnsi(nii of most men), 
aiul did what I had to do, veaaonabl}" well. 
It did not reqmre the head of a Clrief Jus- 
tice, or a Lord Chancellor, and I may even 
say that in general I believe I did it 
very well. There is a considerable flourish 
just now, about examining candidates for 
clerkships, as if they wanted to take high 
degrees in learned professions. I don’t 
m.yseJf think that Chief Justices and Lord 
Ohanrollors are to be got flu* twenty-two 
pound Ion a quarter, with a final prospect 
ol' some five or six hundred a year in the ripe 
fulness of futurity — and even if they wore, J 
doubt if their abilities conld come out very 
strongly in the usual work of a government 
ofljoo. 

Tins brings me to that part of my experi- 
ence which I wish to jmt forth. Jt is suj-pris- 
ing what I have, in my time, seen done in our 
Dc^mrtment in ther(*foi’iningwny — but always 
beginning at the wrong end — always slojqnng 
at the small men — always showing the; juiblic 
y'irtuo of Two thousand a year M.P. at the 
ox]>enceof that wicked little victim, Two hun- 
dred a year. I will reo'al a few instances. 

The head of our Depai’tment came in and j 
went r)Ut with the Ministry. The place was | 
a favourite place, being universally known ' 
among place-people as a snug tiling. Soon | 
afi er I became a Chief iii the ollieo, there was j 
a change of M iiiistry, and wo got Lord Stum])- | 
Ington. Down came Lord Stumpington on ! 
a certain day, and I had notice to be in readi- | 
ness to attend him. 1 found him a very ; 


work at ? Ho they do sums, or do they 
write, or what are they usually up to ? ” I 
explained the general duties of pur Depart- 
ment, which seemed to stagger His Lordship 
'exceedingly. ' “’Pon ray sot 5,’* he said, turn- 
ing to his private secretary, “I am afraid 
from Mr. Tapenham’s account this is a hor- 
rible bore, Charley, However, we must do 
something, Mr. Tapenham, or we shall have 
those fellows down upon us and get floored. 
Isn’t there any Class (you spoke of the 
various Classes in the Department just now), 
that we conld cut down a bit ? Couldn’t we 
clear off some salaries, or superannuate a few 
fellows, or blend something with something 
else, and make a sort of an economical fusion 
somewhere ?” I looked doubtful, and felt 
perplexed. “I tell you what we can do, 
Mr. Tjqienharu, at any rate,” said His Lord- 
ship, brightening with a hap})y idea. “ We 
can make your fellows come at ten — Charley, 
you must turn out in the middle of iho night 
and come at ten. And lei us have a IMinute 
that in future the fellows must know somo- 
thiug — say Fremch, Charley ; and be up in 
[tlicir arithmetic — Rule of Three, Tare and 
Tret, Charley, Decimals, or something or 
other. And Air. Tapenham, if yon ^Yill be so 
good as to put yourself in cninrniiiiicatioii 
with Mr. Random, perhaps you will be al>le 
between you to knock out some idea in tlie 
economical fusion Tvay. Charley, 1 am sure 
you "will find Air. Tapenham a most invaluabh* 
coadjutor, and I have no doubt that witii 
such assistance, and getting the fallows heri' 
at Ten, we shall make quite a ATod('l I )c])art- 
inent of it and do all sorts of things to ])romo(.e 
the efficiency of th(* public service.” TIert' 
His Lordsbip, who bad a very easy and ca]»- 
ti rating manner, langlicd, a,nd shook iiands 
with me, and said that he needn’t detain me 
any longer. 

That (Jovornmont lasted two oi- three 
years, and then we got Sir Jasper Janus, 


free and pleasant nobleman (he Jiad lately wdK> had acquired in tlio House tlie reputa- | 
had great losses on the turf, or he wouldn't lion of being a remarkable man of business, | 
have acce|)t(‘d any jiublic office), and he had Ids through the astonishing confidence witli wh ich | 
nephew the Honourable Charles Itaudom he explained details of which lie was entirely | 
with him, whom lie had appointed as Ids ignorant, to an audience who knew no nion* j 
official private secretai’y. of them than he did. Sir Jasper had been in 

“Air. Tapenham, I believe?” said His- office very oft on, and was know? i to be a Dragon j 
Lordship, with his hands nnder his coat-tails in the recklessness of Ids determination to j 
befoi'o the fire. I bowed and repeated, ‘‘Air. make out a case for himself. It was our ! 
Taiienham.” ‘^Well, Air. Tapenham,” said Department’s first experience of him, and I j 
His Lordship, “how are wo getting on in this attended him with fear and trembling. “ Mr. ! 
D('])artment ?” 1 said that J hoped we were Tapenham,” said Sir Jasper, “ if your memo- 1 

getting on pretty well. “At what time do raiida are prepared, I wish to go through the j 
your fellows come in the morning, now?” whole business and system of tins Depart- 
said His Lordship. “lialfqiaHt ten*, my ment with you. I must first mrlstcr it com- 
Lord.” “ Tlio devil they do ! ” said His pletely, and then take measures for conso- 
Lordsliip. “Do ?/ow come at half-past ten ?” lidating it.” He said this with severe official 
“At half-past ten, my Lord.” “Can’t im- gravity, and I entered on my statement ; he 
agine how you do it,” said His Lordship, leaning back in his chair with his feet on the 
“ {Surprising I Wol I, Mr. Tapenham, W’c must fonder, outwardly looking at me, and in- 
do something here, or the op]xisit.ion will be wardly (as it .appeared to me), paying no 
down n])on us and we shall get floored, attention whatever to anything [ said. 
What can we dot "What do your fellows I “Very good, Air. Tapenham,” he observed, 
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, when I had done. "Now, T gather from the etrengtli of this discovery. 1 believe it 
your exposition” — ^whereas I I’liow he had is not too much to say, that he had destroyed ‘ 
got it out of the Court Calendar before he two Chancellors of the Exchequer by Hain'* 
came — "that there are forty-seven clerks in mering them on the head witli it, night and 
tills Department, distributed through four day. Now, I have seen a little jobbery in 
classes, A, B, C, and D. This Department forty years ; but, such a jobber as Mr, Gritts ^ 
must be consolidated, by the reduction of of Sordiist never entered our Department. ^ 
those forty-seven clerks to thirty-four — in He brought a former book-keeper of his with 
other wortle, by the abolition of thirteen him as his private secretary, and I am abso- 
jiiiiiors — the substitution of two classes and lately certain, to begin with, that he pocketed 
a Removo for four — and the construction one-half of that unforluuate man’s public 
of an entirely new system of check, by salary, and made it an# exalted piece of 
double entry and countersign, on the issue patronage to let him have the other. Of all 
at the outiiorts of fore-to}D-gallant-ya.rds and the many underfed, melancholy men whom 
snalch-blocks to the Boyal Navy. * You will Mr. Grills appointed, I doubt if there were ' 
]*e so good, Mr. Tapenham, as to fimiish mo one who was not appointed corruptly. Wo 
with the project yon would recommend for had consolidations of clerkships to provide 
carrying this consolidation into effect, the day for liLs brother-in-law, we had consolidations 
.after to^iorrow, as 1 desire to be in a coiidi- of clerksliijys to provide for his cousin, we had j 
tion 1o explain the consolidation I propose, amalgamations to increase his own salary, we 
I wlicn the 11 oiire is in committee on the Miscel- had nninolatioiis of juniors on the altar of the 
i a! icons Estimates.” I had nothing for it but to country every day — but T never knew the ' 
li'jundcr through an imjiracticalile plan that country to riiquire the immolation of a Gritts. 
would barely hist Sir Jasper Janus’s time Add to this, lliat it became the pervading 
(wliieli T knew perfectly well, was all he characteristic of our Department to do every- 
<\'ired for), and ho made a speech upon it thing with intense meanness ; to alienate 
tliat w’ttuld Jiave set up the Ministry, everybody with whom it had to d(?al ; to 
if any eflbrt could have made such a lame shulHc, and chaffer, and equivocate ; and be 
i thing walk. T do in my conscience be- shabby, suspicious, mid huckstering i and the 
j liove tliat in every single point he touched Gritts administration is faithfully described. ' 
I arising out of our Dejiartment, lie was as far Naturally (‘iiongh, we soon got round to Lord 
I fioui accuracy as mortal man could possibly Stumpington again, and then we came to Sir 
!i !)»•; y'i he was inaccurate with such an air, Jasjicr daniis again ; and so wo have been 
I that r almost doubteil my own knowlcflgc of ringing the changes on the Sl umpinglons and 
! tlie f.icts as I sat below the bar and hear<l Jaunses, and each of them Las been undoing 

1 him. 1 myself observed three .admirals the doings of the other, ever since. * 

i cliecring vigorously when the foro-top-gallani- i am in a disinterested position, and wish 

i 'saids anil .sliatcli-blocka came into play : and to give the public a caution. They wUl never 

i Uioiigli th(i effect of tliat part of the consoli- get any good out of those virtuous changes 
I daliiJn was, that no ship in the Navy could that are severely virtuous ui)on the juniors, 
i under any conceivable circumstances of emer- I Such changes originate in the oiieapest 

j gi'ucv have got rigged while it lasted, it patriotism in the world, and the commoiu'st. 
j jii came so strong Ti card in Sir .Jasper’s The official system is upside down, and the 
I favour tliat witlnn a fortnight after the roots are at the toj). Begin there, and the little 
i coming-in of the opposition, he gave notice of liranchos will soon come right. 

! his intention to ask his successor " Whether 

i iicr .Majesty’s Government had abandoned VESUVIUS IN ERUPTION. 

j the system of check by double-entry and 

j countersign, on the issue at the out[)orts The stranger who should w'alk round by 
of fnre-toj>-galJant-yards and snatch-blocks,” Santa Lucia, in Naples, by nigJit, would at 
amidst vcliemont cliecring. the present moment be astonished by seeing 

! The next man of mark we got, was the the entire heavens in the direction of the 
Riglit IJonoui’able Mr. Gritts, the member north lighted up by a blazing tire. The 
for Sordust. Mr. Gritts came to our De- little fishing-boats, indicated by the lights 
I partment with a Principle ; and the principle at the bows, and which dart like fire-liies 
I w;js, that no man in a clerkship ought to across the the’ trauquil sea, are lost; and 
! have more than a hundred a-year. Mr.' Gritts even the Lighthouse, with its revolving iiriM, 
held tliat more did such a man no good ; that which give courage to the distant mariner, 
lie didn’t want it; that ho was not a jiro- is dimmed by that outburst of light .which 
ducer — for lie grew nothing ; or a inanufac- sets the whole sky in a rudtly glow. A jiath 
, Lurer — for be changed the form of nothing ; of fire lies across the sea, and curiosity rapidly 
and thatthere was some firstpriiicipleinfigures running along it, pierces the mystery, and 
which limited the income of a man who "grew finds that Vesuvius has broken out, and is 
notliing and cliangcd the form of nothing, to lilling the people with consternation. All 
a niaximum of exactly one hundred pounds Naples quickly turns out to gaze on this wou- 
a-year. Mr. Gritts had acquired a reputation'^ drous spectacle. Santa Lucia, the Mola, and , 
lor unspeakable practical sagacity, entirely on the Carmine, are thronged with anxious and 
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awe-struck roultitudes. Shoiflld Hbo flight | 
he cloudy, little is to Be0ii except the 
lurid clouds, which, l^e huge masses of 
red-dyed wool, lie piled ope upon the other ; 
but should a land wlhd, as it did last 
. night, sweep away these threatening vo- 
lumes of smoke, the cone may be seen With 
its porth side seamed with iires, and the 
stream of lava may Ve watched, like a broad 
crimson ribbpu, pursuing its si leu t and almost 
imperceptible comse down to the base of the 
mountaifl. Not*a sound, however, is to be 
heard — no thunder — ^no distant cannonade. 

This eruption, which has now continued for 
upwards of a week, broke out on the first of 
jPday — the month when birds arc singing and 
flowers are opening their bosoms to the sun. 
The well-known guide, Cozzolino, reported 
early in the morning that, on ascending the 
mountain, ho had heard a noise like thunder, 
and that a new mouth had been immedi- 
ately formed, from which were ejected flames 
and stones. In the afternoon of the same day 
the eruption was more decided, and, as night 
approached, the mountain assumed the appear- 
ance I have described.' A grand spectacle 
even at a distance, how much grander must 
it be on the summit ! 

So thought I, and so thought thousands 
of others ; during the whole of the night 
carriages wore astir in tfiking olF the curious 
to the Hermitage. For myself, I did nof go 
up till the following evening. Carriages 
were of course quadrupled in price ; the 
Neapolitans are too knowing not to take ad- 
vantage of any extraordinary incident ; and 
it was with difficulty that we could get any 
vehicler at any reasonable price, lint the 
obstacles are overcome, and iny friend and I 
have at length lighted our cigars, and are 
bowling along the Carmine at eight o’clock 
p. m., at a good round pace. 

On getting out of the city we fall into 
one continued line of carriages, all bent 
in one direction. On either side of the 
road is a crowd of pedestrians, who accom- 
pany us like a body-guard. Sometimes, 
indeed, they linger at the stalls with their 
little paper light, to lay in tlie luxuries^ 
of the season as a supply for the night, such 
as dried peas and beans, or melon seed, or 
shrivelled black olives, or nuts in their 
several varieties; and then, running on to 
make up for lost time, shout, or sing, or utter 
some joke which sets them all a-langhing. 
1 should not be at all surprised, at its being 
at our expense, if I read their looks and signs 
aright. There is a species of etiquette which 
prevents carriages of high degree from pass- 
ing one another on such an occasion as this, 
We jog on, therefore, very properly and 
orderly for the most part, except when corri- 
coli shoot by us like a mail-train. See, — one 
has just passed us ; the coachman, a tall, 
laughing-looking devil, in a Phrygian cap, 
stands up behind, and rubs the reins against 
the shoulders of a fat priest. There are 


fifteen passengers, three of whom hang in 
4 net attached to the bottom of the car- 
riage ; afld what is most remarkable of all, 
single horse dashes alohg at a pace which 
would make you believe that he could carry 
double the number. On arriving at Resina 
we find a motley crowd of guides and don- 
keys, facchini, and torchbearers, all insisting 
on the necessity of their services, and forth- 
with attaching themselves to our persons. 
“ Let iis be ofij let us be off, Signore,” says a 
sly-looking rogue ; “ Giacchirao is the guide 
for you ; I know every step of the way, 
and can lead you into the crater if you 
will.” ** But, Giacchimo, caro,” I argue, “we 
are in a carriage, .and have no want of a 
guide.” “Very well, Signore, I will got up 
at the back.” So there he is, standing be- 
tween the spikes, and here we are <iragging 
up through the accumulation of line sand, 
nearly axle deep in the debris of lava. 
“ They ’ll bo up to-morrow morning,” says 
one. “ Ah ! ” cries another, “ the mountain 
will stop for them, of course ; don’t you see 
they are English ? ” The taunts were not 
encouraging certainly ; so, quickly dismount- 
ing, we took to our logs. 

1 remember feeling jilmost a sense of dis- 
appointment as we ascended, for the shape of 
the mountain caused the cone, with its mag- 
nificent_[displ.ay of fire to retire altogether from 
our sight. We had a better view at ^Naples, I 
thought ; wiser to have remained there, and 
strolled about Santa Lucia. However, tliere 
we were; another effoi-t, and we should see 
what we should see. Toi’dies w'cro blazing 
all about ns as we wont ou, and in a blaze 
of light, and a cloud of smoke we arrived at 
the Hermitage. What a scene of buritlc and 
confusion it was this night. Hundreds of 
vehicles, of every kind of build under the 
sun, were assembled here, whilst their tem- 
porary proprietors and their vai’iou.s hangers 
on, were sju'cad about tlio mountain, or else 
tending by a rugged path in the directiem of 
the cone. Over this blasted plain, covered 
with strata of lava, we followed the stream of 
people. The whole cone was now apparent 
to us, irradiating every object wdth its ruddy 
light. It seemed like a huge giant, whose 
side was seamed with wounds, from out of 
which poured forth his very life-blood. 
Sometimes the upper new crater shot np 
stones and flames of lire, which, rising aiid 
subsiding at intervals, reminded one of the 
action of a forge. And fclien, from the other 
craters the lava gurgled out, which, flowing 
down in tw^o distinct streams, united at the 
bottom, and running along the valley between 
Somma and Vesuvius, were lost to us. To 
solve the mystery of its course was our great 
object, and we pushed on through the crowd 
who were coming and going until we saw 
them turn oif sharp to the left. It was a 
bed of recent lava over which we now passed. 

I Last night it had been thrown out of the 
1 bowels of the mountain, and had been running 
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1 down, a stream of living fire, and thoijgh for a 
moment its course was arrested, we Lad only 
to stoop and pick up its loose acorim, and 
find the fire glowing oeneath oiir feet. Wp 
light our cigars at it ; and throwing in 
paper and other inflammalde materials, created 
a bright flame. What if this mass had again 
moved on ? A little more pressure at its 
source, and we should have started on our 
last trip ; even since that night it has actually 
rocomrnenced its journey. To stand still on 
some spots was irai)OS3ible,so excessive was the 
heat and so strong the odour of the sulphur; 
besides, a certain respect for our boots and our 
nether garments kept us in motion. The 
' former we gave up in despair, and the. latter 
we tucked up to our knees, only to add, 
however, one more to the many ills which 
flesli is heir to, for our legs were scorched. 
So onward, onward, over fissures, breathing 
forth fl.ane and smoke — over glovving masses 
of lire, with a long jump ; stepping now from 
one ])iooe of scorim to another, like dainty 
cats shod with nutshells ; until wo stood by 
thi‘ glowing river of lava. It was an ina])- 
prtu'iable line which divided us from it ; and 
it seemed like a freak of nature, which Lad 
split the bed of scoriie in two, and that so 
f finely as to be irnpercoptiltle. Grand as tlie 
i .spectacle was to the outward cyo, it was 
not that which impressed me so deeply .as 
I the, idea of jiower which was coiivoyo<l by 
the silent, majestic, irresistible course of the 
I niiiaeulous stream. I could understand wliat 
j lun'st bb the feelings of a savage at seeing a 
• steam-vessel move over a sea uiiruflled by a 
j breath ol wiiul, or a mail-ti'ain dashing along 
; through fertile plains. Where is the inotive 
powej ? JS’one but the Great Spirit could 
I liav-‘ put them in movement. And such wa.s 
i jiny feelhig as i looked down on that vast 
I body of moving liquid fire. Whero the surface 
i w as undisturl >ed for a fo w moments, anti becanic 
j black as the surfaiie of a coal lire, the appear- 
I ance of llio seorim was as that of coke which had 
I been w’cll burnt out ; and the noise which tvas 
j made by the pieces rolling over one another, 
j w’as just like that of a load of coke beiug 
thrown out — with tliis diflereiice, howTver, 
j that tho e was a continuity in the sound ; 
grinding,grating, crashing against one anotlier 
— over find on tlit'y went until they arrived 
at the brink of a precipice. 

Wc could not see to a greater depth, 
perhaps, than from forty to fifty feet ; yot the 
grandeur of the spectacle was indescribable. 
A hu'ge mountain of lava accumulated gra- 
dually until it rose to nearly a hundred feet 
in height. The pressure from behind in- 
creased with every fresh quantity that was 
thrown out from the distant crater. At 
hmgth it could no longer maintain its equi- 
librium. Small pieces began to drop away ; 
then a fine sand poured out ; then larger 
masses were detached, disclosing, as it were, 
the mouths of so many furnaces, which 
threw out a heat and light that scorched 


and blajsted us ; and then the whole body 
poured over in a continuous stream into the 
abyss beneath. Whither it went or what 
course' it took, was hidden from the eye, 
but a thick lurid smoke ascended continually, 
realL^pg the most vivid descriptions with 
which boetry or painting have ever presented 
ns of the ihfe^^ial, regions. The illusion was 
not a lifc^ Assisted as we stood behind in 
file diitancp and watched the groups who^ 
were staiiding op thel edge of tjie precipice. 
Every line of their figures was drawn dis- 
tinctly on the lurid smoke ; and, glowing with 
the ruddy reflected light, they appeared like 
the i)re.sidiug demons of the scene. Curious 
demous, however, many of them proved to 
1)0, and most uuspiritually occupied. Some 
wore baking eggs, or lighting cigars, or book- 
ing out lava to stick their coppers in. Some 
had brought baskets — ham and chicken, 
and such like luxuries — and had stow’ed 
themselves away under a mass of coke of 
some hundreds weigljt. Some, again, were 
changing tlieir shirts behind heaps of cinders 
for the walk u]) the mountain had made 
them hot ; and there is nothing which the 
Keapoliiau so much dreads as a neglect of this 
precaution of clianging. Others, again, w^re 
descanting on what they had hud lor supper. 
And there were a few, too, wdio stood by me, 
who a])pcared to bo under tlie influence of a 
ileeper sentiment ; for I heard them exclaiming 
as they looked on the wondrous spectacle, 
Judgment of God ! Chastisement of God ! 
Generally, however, a Neapolitan crowd is 
noisy, w^hatever may bo the cause of their 
getting together ; and there was laughing, 
singing, ami sliouting enough. 

“ Birra, birra ! who will have some beei F 
roared out a double-bass. 

“Fresh w^ater, signore ?” insinnatod a 
tenor, as lie rattled Ids barrel. *■ With or 
without sambuca, signore 1 ” 

! The orange man and the man with cheap 
pastry, too, made their rounds continually ; 
and last, though not least, the man with 
pieces of lava, which he was liberally offering 
for thirty grains each. 

“Thirty gr.aing ! why, you are mad, my 
good fellow ! ” 

“ Well, what will the signore give ^ *’ 

“ l^ive grains.” 

“Five grains! Then go yourself to the 
crater, ajul exjioso yourself to the danger 
to which I have exposed w //self. Five grains, 
indeed I ” 

And so w'e moved off, when myliero cried, 

“ AVell, signore, take it for five grains, for tlie 
sake of friendship. And would the signore 
like to go up to the crater 1 ” 

“ Why, you have just told us that it would 
be dangerous to go up ! ” 

“ Si, signore, and so it would be without 
ray assistance ; but I know a path over the 
lav^•^, and can conduct you safely.” 

There wore several parties near us discuss- 
ing and arranging the same trip. Some W'ere 

Idi. 
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opposed to it. Several persons, had' alreadv 
been driven back by a cliange in the wind^ 
'which had brought down upon them the 
clouds of sulphurous smoke. New craters 
were continually opening, ^ and a fountain of 
fire springing up beneatli one’s feet was not 
BO agreeable : besides, the crust of the moun*' 
tain was so thin that it might fall in at any 
time. Havbig struck our baigaiii with our 
man, however, away wo started, over a 
rugged bed of lava, for upwards of a mile. 
Plunging and tumbling over lieaj^s of scoriae, 
on we went, rising gradually until the mag- 
nificent scene began to open upon us) in 
all its splendour. On our left, and between 
us and the mountain of Somma, which 
Was irradifited witli reflected light, ran 
river of lava, pursuing its course to the 
cascade we had just left ; then making a 
bend to the right, till wc got to the base 
of the cone, we perceived two streams of 
lava flowing doAvn its sides, and uniting 
below in tiiat great body of fire. It was a stiff 
pull through the fire and ashes ; and we sunk 
to the knees in cinders. Fortunately the wind 
was, trom us, or we should have the entire 
mass of red-hot atones upon our heads. After 
strong eflort, having most maguanimoiisly 
refused the assistance of our guide.s, wo stood 
by the edge of one of the most active of the 
new erateri=5. TIow many there <are, it is iiniios- 
sible to say. One day’s rej^ort ditfers from an- 
other, ami no two people behold tlie mountain 
under the same aspeef, so continual are the 
changes. 1 have heard that there were four, and 
seven, and ten, and .twenty craters. 1 should 
prefer saying that the mountain is riddled with 
craters and fissures, that it is like an inverted 
colander, and that a stranger is in doubt and 
fear lest a mouth may open beneath him and 
swallow him up. 1 knew one party of friends 
who watched a rotatory motion in some 
smoke ascending from the ground, -vvliich 
grew into a whirlwind of dust and smoke 
and flame, and then the earth cracked and 
opened, giving them barely time to fly. A 
Spanish family, too, were in imminent peril 
of a similar accident. However, here we were 
atier our struggle through the ashes, and our 
catlike walk over burning scoria), by one of 
the new craters. The lava was running over 
the sides like a cup over-tilled with treacle, 
and it seemed purer, liner, and more Ihpid 
than it did in the river below. I explain it 
by the fact of its having come immediately 
from the furnace, and not having, as yet, 
been exposed to the action of the air. There 
were othci- tributary streams more towards 
the back of tho mountain, but only two main 
streams flowed into the valley, ami nothing 
could be fuore beautiful than their move- 
ment. As tho de.^ceut was rapid, they 
flowed down like water, their surface, like 
that of a crisped lake, being ruflled with 
gentle undulations. Near the base of tho 
cone they united, and then they ran along in 
one great something— for no woi*d can describe 


it — until they shot over 'the precipice. From 
our standing-place we haS a view of its entire 
course until it was lost below, and never can I 
forget that semicircle of fire which half girdled 
us about. So many were the mouths, either 
opened or opening, that attention became 
distracted amongst them. Some fizzed and 
smoked,' others flamed, others threw stones, 
(though not large ones,) to a g^eat height, ami 
some of these fell over us. The noise near the 
surface was as the sound of many forges at 
work, but deep in the bowels of the mountain 
it .sounded like a continued distant cannonade, 
whilst the ground vibrated and shook be- 
neath us, as if every fresh effort must split it 
open. Yet there was a fascination in the 
scene wliich was irresistible; and still we 
stood by the boiling cauldron, fixed as tho 
bird by the eye of the serpent. Like a 
copper cauldron, too, it appeared : glowing at 
the rim and edgas with red heal. Ju 
tho background, j^ilod up against tho sky, 
were moun tains of lurid clouds, full of sul- 
pliurous exhalations and everything deadly 
and destructive to human lil'e. A chango 
of wind bad driven them back, and they 
hung suspended ; but if another change of 
wind had taken place on this inconstant, litfal 
night, wo must have fallen dead on tho\s])ot. 

As we descended, wo gazcil back continu- 
ally on tbe scene. There has since b^en 
a cordon of soldiers drawn across the luwun- 
tain, Hot far from the Hermitage, and no one 
is ]>crmitted to pass beyond. The jground 
is riihlled with holes ; all the upper ’ part of 
the nioimtain, including the cone ajid tli*. 
ground around it, is like a sponge or a col- 
ander. The crust breaks contiimaily bencaiu 
the feet, and tho expectation is that the whok^ 
of the upper part of tho nioiintain will fall in. 
Should siicli a crash come, it is inijjos.sible to 
calculate wliat the conse(|uences Jiiay be, 
immediate and remote. The ruin and suf- 
fering it may involve — the altered aspect of 
(he country — a lake where there is now a 
picturesque cone — the i)Ossiblo change in 
the climate of Naples when the bulwark 
against the easterly wind is remove<l, — all 
these are pure sjieculations as yet ; mean- 
while the lava is spreading ruin far and wide 
over the lower parts of the mountain, doNvn 
amongst smiling vineyards and perfumed 
bean fields, folding cottages and palaces in its 
fiery embraces, and filling the iuliabitaiits 
of a populous district with consternation. 
More of this, liow’'ever, in another article. 

On going down tlie mountain, we mot the 
kmg and the royal family, encircled by 
guards, and lighted by blazing torches. It 
was near four o’clock in the morning, and 
yet the tens of thousands of people who were 
coming and going, gave tho scene the apiiear- 
aiice of a fair. Ferhaps the women and 
the children outnumbered the men. Theie 
were troops of the tair sex without any 
escort, aUjd babies innumerable in arms. I n 
short, a madness had seized on every one, 
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and no wonder, for the spectacle is grand 
and terrific in the extreme. ' What a contrast 
it was as we turned our backs on the fiames 
and rattled down the mountain ! The moon, 
which had been a nullity all night, began to 
assert her power ; softly and faintly her beams 
fell on the sea beneath us, bringing into a 
spectral kind of life the beautiful cyast, and 
the islands looming up coldly in the distance. 
The day was beginning to dawn, Portici was 
reached, and we approached the Carmine. 
Here and there an early calfe had opened its 
doors, and slipshod, uncombed, unshaven men 
were serving out the precious cup of black 
coflee to sleepy customers. The sambuca and 
spirit boys were also in movement — why should 
they not dispense their liquid fires as well as 
the n i ouiitain ? J ust in th e gray of the morning, 
too, were perceptible the small white sails 
bringing in the fish for the morning’s market ; 
and so, one after another, woke up eveiy com- 
poueiii' part of the vast mass of human life. 


i STBICTLY FINANCIAL. 

1 , , 

For. more than two years we have been 
indalging in a liope of relief from the 
high duties on the produce of foreign vine- 
yards. Ever since we waded Ihrouglt the 
I jHjiulerous blue volumes coutaiiiing the evi- 
' dence given before the wine committee in 
I ei';htee"u hundred and filLy-two, a portion of 
I wiiich we embodied in uu article'^ at llie 
, lime, wo have lived in the expectation of a 
I one-sin Uing duty from the Chancellor of the 
' Exelie<p er. 

i We confess that, althougli not picturing 
I John Smith of London suddenly nban- 
I <louing brown stout for Hornan 6 e Conti 
or C/I()S Vougeot, Hollands for Chateau 
Lafiito, or t hr ee-aiid-four penny mixed for 
j sparkling Moselle at the breakfast-tables, we 
i certainly dhl indulge in dreams of shrimps 
I and SauttTue at (L'avoseud, of water-cresses 
i and Fiontignac at Hampton Court, and of 
! cooling libations of Pomys Medoc on a hot 
I August afternoon at Hcruc Bay. These 
j imaginings have been scattered to 

tlie winds by Sir Emerson Teuneiit, of the 
j Board of Trade, who, in a bookf just pub- 
j lished, has shown how little ho^ic there is 

I left for us on this score. 

' Like Sancho Panza at the memorable ban- 
ji quet, we have been sitting down to the anti- 

II ci2):ited enjoyment of a long array of good 
|1 tilings, only to see them one by one borne 
i away at the inexorable fiat of our Board of 
! Trade physician. Casting our eyes on a 
I buttle of exquisite Tokay, and mentally iii- 
! quiriug if it bo really a luxury, or, as 

j some maintain, only a necessary, our relent- 
! less guardian waves his thin volume of azure 
I blue, repeats the cabalistic words Pitt and 
I Huskisson, and the coveted beverage dis_ 
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appears across the British Channel. 
regard a flagon of brilliant Kousillon with 
the e3"es of a thirsty man, and fancy it ds 
already^ oui's, when, lo ! Sir Emerson mutters 
something about popular prejudioo and na- 
tional taste, and the vessel melts into thin air. 
We tuni to a flask of the veritable Xeres^ 
firom Spain; but, as we stretch forth our 
hand to seize it, hear the same voice ex- 
claim, “ Malt-duty and hops,” and wo are 
again disappointed. We make a last des- 
perate efibrt for a bottle of light Italian 
wine, with a briglit luscious look and a soft 
liquid name; but, once more, our ]fiiysicia,n 
interposes with the fatal words, Briti.sli and 
colonial spirit duties, and we are loft in 
despair. Jt is in vain that wo protest against 
this scurvy treatment, and insist that the 
whole thing is 2)urcly a temperance and social 
question. Our political jihysician replies that 
it is a strictly financial question. 

We have been endeavouring to fight 
against this terrible conclusion, but find the 
facts and arguments ranged against us by 
Sir Emerson are overwlielniing ; and for 
the present we confess lo being beaten. In 
other words, whilst the gi*oat desirableness of 
admitting foreign wines for consumption in 
this country at the almost nominal duty of 
one shilling 2)er gallon in place of the 2>ro- 
sent <li]fcy of five shillings and ninepence, is 
not (IciiLcd, it is shown clearly enough that 
the sltq^ cannot be taken without dealing 
with other taxes of a similar nature ; that if 
wc confer a boon on the British cons inner 
and the foreign wine-grower, we cannot do 
so without a ju'oportionate concession to the 
llritish and colonial distillers, the brewers, 
the maltsters, and tlie l)02>-growers. And, 
jiiasjniich as the present revenue dorivetl 
from all these sources amounts to nineteen 
niillions sterling, it will be mauifestiy impos- 
sible for some time to come to interlerc with 
so large a i)ortiou of the national income. 
Here we feel at once the financial evils of 
war — bo it ever so just or needful. While 
Avar lasts dear wine will last also. 

We statu this with no little reluctance and 
considerable disappointment. The peru.sal 
of Doctor Hassell’s book on Food and its 
Adulterations has materially quickened our 
vinous ])rcdilectious. Colfee, that was once 
our pride — tea, that was our solace — 
stout, in which once nj^on a time we placed 
such implicit faith, have become susjiected 
abominations — embodiments of vile drugs 
and insidious chemicals. We turned frojji 
the conteiuidation of green vitriol, gypsum, 
arseniate ot cojjpcr, black lead, catechu ami 
cocculus indie us, to a mental survey of the 
sunny slopes of Burgundy, the green, warm 
banks of the Ithone, the vine-clad heights of 
the Alto Douro, ri 6 h in all that can gladden 
the lieiu’t and invigorate the Irani e of man. 
Wo had hoped that all this was within our 
reach on greatly reduced terms, but find that 
it cannot be so for reasons strictly financial. 


m 

, In deducing this 

JittJo blue baok has skjiffiiito grouped . to- 
gether some interesting bearing on the 
consumption . of beverages, in this and otitiei* 
countries. It is shown, that the population 
of, Great Britain and yranqo consume alpiqst 
precisely tlie same , aggpregate quantity . of 
nines, spirits, onfl beeiMiamely, twenty-^tipp 
g^ipns, for tj>e,l^ter and .twenty-two gallppa 
lipd arhalf fqrthe fprm, or per annum per.perspn. 
These quantities, however^ jo-e made up of 
widely-ciisprqportionate elements. Tl^ parti- 
cular consuming powers of each i)opulation 
amount, for every rreiicliman, to nineteen gal- 
lons of wine, two gallons and a-half of,beer,and 
half a gallon of spirits ; for every EuglLshiuan, 
Scotchman, and Irishman, a quarter of a 
gallon of wine, tweiity-one gallons and a 
quarter of beer, and one gallon of ^irits. 
In this coimtry, then, it is evident that beer 
takes the place which wine holds in FiTiuee. 
Yet it must not be lost sight of, that, whilst 
w'e are so anxious to procure the cheap 
light ^wunes of France, they, in their turn 
are bcc'oming more attached, to nmlt liquor. 
Large breweries aije fast multiplying in Paris 
and other principal , cities, and the imports of 
beer from Great Bi'itain are greatly on the 
increase. Somotliing of ibis may im doubt 
be caused by tlie prevalence of the vine 
disease in the wine districts of France, and the 
consequent small vintages. 

Comparing our consumption of other 
beverages, such as tea and cotfee, it will ])e 
seen tliat whilst the population of this 
country consume at the rate of three pounds 
and a-half of the foregoing articles, in France 
the consumption of the same amounts to but 
one i)ound and three -quarters per head. It is 
at the sumo time gratifying to lind that whilst 
the average consumption in this country of 
tea and coffee since eighteen hundred and 
thirty-five has increased by nearly fifty per 
cent,, the agga'egato of spirits, wine, and beer 
has fallen from twenty-five and a-half to 
twenty-two and a-half gallons for each indi- 
vidual. During the period of the Great 
Exhibition in eighteen hundred and fifty-one, 
it was expected, and with some reason, that 
the demand for spirituous and fermented 
drinks would prove greatly in excess of 
former seasons. The actual result was pre- 
cisely the revei’se of this — the consumption 
for the first eight months of eighteen hun- 
di’ed and fifty-one having been considerably 
below that of previous years, 

Betuming to the subject of wine, it is 
apparent tliat the taste for this ai-ticle varies 
very considerably in different countries. In 
Franco, the consumption of Paris and other 
large towns is given as about twenty-seven 
gaUons each person, and in tho country dis- 
ti’jiCts sixteen gallons. In other countries 
that are non-producers of wine, the use of it 
is not much greater, and often still more 
limited, tliau in England. Whilst wo con- 
sume at the rate of one quart each per on 


ann^^dJlv, with a high Belgium, .with a 
nofiiinal duty qf one penny <a gMilon, uses but 
.three , bottles ' p^er , Wd,^ In Holland, wine U 
free of ojl dufy In the qasjk, and pays but. two- 
pence the gallon in bottle ; yet there, so near 
>to. the finest, wine countries, the 'individual 
consumption is but one pint. In Norway, we 
find ,,n similar low demand, with a duty of 
slxte0u?,penco a gallon. In Sweden, the duly 
is, .a littfe higher,' and the consujnption one- 
twelfth of a gallon per head. Deilmai’k, with 
the low duty of seven-pence halfpenny the 
gallon, takes about the same quantity as our- 
selves. Eussia, with less than half our duty, 
consumes lialf-a-pint ; whilst in the United 
Stales, where the duty is equal to eighteen- 
pence a gallon, tho individual consumiitiou is 
under a quart. 

There is a singular fact connected with the 
consumption of wine in France. In Paris, 
the various duties and licenses levied on wines 
bring up the amount levied to about the same 
as our present import duty ; yet wc find the 
individual consumption in that city amounts 
to twenty-sev^en gallons yearly, giving a higher 
! average than that for Die rest of the country. 
But this proves nothing more beyond the 
fact that there is more money afloat in the 
capital of evei'y nation Dian in its provinces ; 
and that much of it will be spent in social 
cnjo^unenl, whatever the cost. 

France produced on 'an avei’ago, before^ Du^ 
ravages ot the vino disease, iqiwards of nine 
hundred millions of gallons of wine, worth, 
on an average, sixpence-lialfpciuiy a gallon, — 
about equal to our common beers. But this 
produce varies greatly in quality. About 
one-sixth of the whole may be called good ; 
anoDier sixth may bo considered as middling ; 
a third of the vintage will be inferior ; whdst 
the rcmaiuiug third embraces all kinds of 
low, poor wines, between bad and detest- 
able. 

Of her wines, France regularly exports 
thirty-two millions of gallons ; whdst about 
two hundred millions of gallons arc employed 
in the distiliation of brandy, to the exteut of 
twenty-five millions of gallons. Of this quan- 
tity, ten millions of gallons arc exported, 
leaving fifteen millions for use, of whicli a 
large quantity is employed in fortifying 
wines for shipment abroad, — leaving less than 
half a gallon for individual consumption. In 
this country, brandy forms but a trifling 
item amongst tho spirits consumed, barely a 
fifteenth. Omitting that article, aud taking 
only colonial and British spirits, it has been 
shown that the relative individual use ot 
these in the three kingdoms ranges from 
half a gallon in England, to more than three- 
(juarters of a gallon in Ireland, and above 
two gallons and a half in Scotland ; and bu}>- 
posing the use of spirits to be confined to 
adult males, Die figures would stand thus : — 
England, two gallons ; Ireland, three gallons 
and a half ; Scotland, eleven gallons. 

If the question of reducing the duty on 
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foreign wines were simply a matter of supply, 
quantity only being considered, the advocates 
of a reduction would find an abundance of 
figures to support their case. We have already 
observed that France has been in the habit 
of producing above nine hundred millions of 
gallons yeany. Austria makes annually five 
hundred millions of gallons. Portugal yields 
one hundred and fifty millions ; Spain, a 
hundred and twenty millions ; Prussia and 
other German States, forty-five millions; 
Madeira and Sicily, four millions. Here there 
is an aggregate of upwards of two thousand 
millions of gallons ; besides which, we are 
told that there are still immense tracts of 
• land in the wine-producing countries capable 
of vine cultivation. 

Unfortunately, however, quality has to be 
consi»iered as an im^Jortaiit element in the 
calculation ; and keeping that in view, we 
are driven to results directly opposed to what ! 
we might have expected on a first view of the 
subject. Setting aside the extremely con- 
I flictiug evidence as to the probability of suc- 
I ceeding in so augmenting the demand for 
I foreign win(*s, under a low duty, as to realise 
I an equal amount of duty with the present, 

: and wdiich may well be doubted — at least for 
! many along j^erioJ — ^we come to the question 
j as to th<e obtaining the needful quantity, of a 
I quality adajitcd to English pal.atcs. 

I Surely a .suificicnt jiurtion of the nine hun- 
j dred millions of gallons yearly made in France 
could be spared for us. Surely the peerless 
vintages of the Marne and the Giromle, the 
medium vineyards along botli banks of the 
Itlioiie, from Isere to V'aueluse, and the more 
; hundile produce of the Garonne, Horault, aiul 
I tlie Oriental Pyrenees, can be m.ade to yield 
I ns a suflicieiit supply of good sound wine. 

I This is debnteablc ground. There was evi- 
I deuce enough given befoie the Wine (Jom- 
mittee to show that all this could be accom- 
i plislied ; but according to the statement 
t)efore us, which n])pears to lie carefully col- 
; lected, and tlirown together in a masterly 
' manner, we should fail to obtain the supply 
I of wine from FranciJ of a suitable character ; 

! whiLst any large quantity taken would have 
I the eifcct of raising the first cost of the 
article more than equal to the reduction of 
the duty. 

We turn next to Austria and Italy, full of 
hope ; but there again are disappointed. The- 
bulk of their wines are either too costly to 
benefit by a low duty, or too poor to meet 
any favour with a peojde so long accustomed 
to the fortified wines of Spain and Portugal. 
The Peninsula, then, is evidently our resting- 
place — our forlorn hope. There, Ave were 
told in eighteen hundred and fifty-two, are to 
be found sherries of marvellous quality, — 
ports of surpassing richness, well suited to 
our tastes, and equally adapted to our pockets. 
Our author is once more against us in 
opinion and fact. Tliat there is an abundance 
of good wines in both countries, tliough not 


nearly equal to what has been stated, not 
questidned ; but the great distance of the 
majority of the wine districts of Spain firOin 
|sea*porte, the absence of roads, the want of 
Coopers Sind casks, added to the use of skins 
on mules* backs for conveying wines, which, 
destroy their flavour, all preclude the hope 
of ^dinil^ any sensible supply fr9m Spain, 
until an industrial revolution shall have 
taken place in that benighted land. Under 
the most favourable circumstances, the two 
kingdohis might between them furnish four- 
teen million gallons of wines, — hut a small 
portion of what w^Ould be needed under the 
new order of things. 

Tuining once more to France, we find, at 
the }»reseiit moment, a state of things in rela- 
tion to the wine trade which of itself is quite 
sufficient, without any other cause, to put out 
of reach, for a long pei-iod, the reiilisation of 
our hopes in respect of cheap wines in abun- 
dant quantities. Between eighteen hundred 
and forty-oiglit and eighteen hunilred and 
fifiy-one, there was a succession of dissislrous 
vintages throughout the greater ])ait of the 
French wine districts. From eigliteen hun- 
dred and fifty-two to the present year, the 
vine disease lias commitlod feai’t'ul havoc, 
and the stocks of wine, diminished in quan- 
tity, and greatly lowered in quality, liave 
been rcclncwl to the lowest ebb, whilst prices, 
allectcd by these combined causes, have 
reached unhoard-of price.?. In eighteen )mn- 
dred and forty-eight, the total yield of all 
the French vineyards was above ekwen hun- 
dred millions of gallons ; in eighteen liundred 
and fifty-four, it lias fallen to two hundred 
and thirty millions. The export of wines, 
during the same periofl, has declined to one- 
h.alf, and that of brandy, from seven millions 
of gallons, ill eighteen hundred and fifty-two, 
to three millions of gallons in last year. 

A still more .striking jiroof of the lowness 
of the French supply of wines is to be found 
ill tlic fact of France becoming a considerable 
imporicr of wine and spiriU from other 
countries. In eighteen hundred and fifty- 
two, Fj'ancc imported seventy- six thousand 
gallon.? of foreign wines ; last year slie took 
upwards of two millions of gallons. During 
the same period, her imports of foreign spirits 
roso from less than three hundred thousand 
gallons to upwards of a million gallons. 
For some years to eomo, then, this terrible 
scourge of the vineyards will, we fear, place 
the realisation of our hopes out of the question ; 
and, at all times, its possible I’eciirrence must 
form a serious element in our calculations. 

Before concluding, we will remark that 
tobacco forms a remarkable exception to the 
rule of high taxation discouraging consump- 
tion. Whilst wine feels the efi'ect of a duty 
equal to three hundred per cent, on its value, 
tobacco, in spite of a duty amounting to 
twelve hundred per cent, on its co.st, lias 
increased, from an average consum])tion of 
less than twelve ounces per head, in eighteen 
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1 hundred and tw*en1y-one> to not quite seren-^ 4- Frenchinim^e love vdll live on food aa 
teen ounces per head in e^teen hundred unsuIbBtantml im» the caxneleou's. The colour 
and fifty-one. This has taken place concur- of his lad/s 4air vnU keep it in good condi- 
rehtly with a decided (decx^e in the use of tion for a tnonth ; the petfume she affects, the 
ardent spirits ; and it is.ivorthy of note that turn of her lip, the* pmk nail with its half- 
. Lane, the annotator, of the Arabian Nights,, ncpon, the dencate finger, her smile, and the 
and Layal’d, the explorer of Assyria, state, as little foot :S 0 neat and shapely — ^nay, even the 
the result of their observations, ^*that the ribbons she prefers, her shawl, and her bonnet 
growth of the use of tobacco amongst oriental — will be as robust diet as it will need in the 
nations has g;*adually reduced the resort to earlier days of its existence. You will never 
intoxicating Averages,** meet a IVench lover among the educated 

— — classes, who has not made an artistic study 

FRENCTT LOVE. his mistress, and who does not know 

every line of her face, and every change 

I HAVE seen a French lover. I have even of lier countenance. He would be only a 
watched the ju-ocess of French love-making, bungling journeyman else, incapable of all the 
and. traced (he coni’se of an affaire from its fine w^'ork of his profession. But this gives a , 
birth to its decay. Which thing hath not certain poetic charm to a woman’s intercourse 
been given to every Anglo-Saxon. It was a with him, which few fail to appreciate; ap- 
curious study ; almost wortli a woman’s pealing as it does to that 'wague sentiment 
heart-, ‘iche to master. So at least T, not being which all women ])ossess, and the want of 
the sufferer, felt during this j)sychologi- which tliey so sadly complain of in men of 
cpI experience. Harriet was probably of a business and of actual life. Thus then the first 
different opinion; for few like to loam stej) in French love making is artistic adinir-i- 
patliology by their own ailments, or to study tion. the profound knowledge of every jjci’sonal 
human nature by their own sufferings. pcHUilijirity sliding into the respectful adora- 

A French love affair is the most scientific tion of a devotee, and the spiritual apprecia- 
matter in the world. It can be reduced to iin tion of a poet, it is a long slow stop, but sure 
positive rules as an Aristotelian drama, and and irremovable. Every day secs the smallest 
follows as certain a conrse of ju’ogressive possible advance in his suit ; but ever^Mlay ?’s 
development as an historical essay or ji three- ,an advance. As nothing is left lo c)ianc(‘, the 
voluined novel. It has a begimiitig,a middhi, progress of each week is in,apped out mofiths 
and an end, all distinctly plannetl and foi'e- jigo ; and what he will have dared, and 
seen ; and combinations of feelings aiid cir- what obt, ‘lined, by such .and such a time, is 
<*uinstauces are ]n‘evisionally arranged and as definitely arranged as the mana;uvi’es of a 
deUbei\ately “ played for,” as if a love .affair squadron. Ho soldorn deceives lilm.s(df; :ind 
were a game of chess, where all was science seldomcr fails by undue familiaiaty. Jlis 
and notliing chance. Consccpiently it is not lady-love is a saint tliat lie worsliips (.diiiif'se 
imimlsivc in its action, like a Sjianish, or fashion—kueeliiig, but ever ad vaneing nearer 
even an English, matter of the kind; it is I o her shrine ; the means of humility giving 
purely mathematical, and requires as keen an him the end of success. He instals her likci a 
intellect to manage ])roperiy as the conduct of goddess tliat he may reverence while concpier- 
an army or the leadership of a party. mg. He makes her feed that to understand her 

No French lover who urulerstands what he aright is liis huslness; that he has not a tliouglit 
is about is xirecipitate. He is as deliberate nor a wish distinct from her ; that her happi- 
aud cautious in love as he is passionate and ness is the one unfailing endeavour of his life ; 
Incoiiseixuential iu politics. The man who her love the one adored hope of Lis heart, 
would organise a revolution because he dis- Absent, his every thought belongs to her ; 
approved of the court liveries, would spend present, his whole being is merged and 
months in x>hnining the surprise of certain fused into hers. He becomes her own best 
minute evidences ol interest wliich an Anglo- interpreter to lierself ; for these lovers 
Saxon -would demand bluntly iu a few days, are wonderful readers of character — with 
and think very little of when obtained. A perceptive faculties almost like clairvoy- 
fadcil rose, .a crumpled ribbon, exalts a ance. Not a gl.auce but ho reads and 
Frenchman into the highest realms of rejdies to ; not a smile but lias its mean- 
bliss. To see him with such a token in his ing, such as she herself perhaps did not 
X^ossession, one would believe that he had half tniderstand ; not a word but receives its 
attaineil the extreme point of human happi- amplification and the revealing of its ray.ste- 
uess, and, that notlnug now was left to fate or rious imporf-. He impresses on liex’ that he 
the future. ... And it is so. His opening has reads the hidden secrets of her heart .and 
given him the game. An Englishman would brain, and that, to be understood in half her 
neither feel sueli security nor show such rap- beauty, she must be interpreted by him. And, 
lure if all the ])rcliininaries had been signed, as no woman lives on this earth who, at 
and mammas and aunts were “agreeable;” for some time of her life, does not think herself 
we arc generally chary of our emotional cx- (if she thinks at all), misunderstood and 
pressions, and few of us think love sufficient unappreciated as no woman was before 
causa for madness. her, this iieculiar tact and power of the 




French lover generally naxries all before 
him. For it is 6o sweet to be under- 
stood, and yet idealised-4o have all that 
is best in her magnihed and exalted, and to 
see herself in a mirror that blots out all 
defects and heightens all beauties. It is so 
delicious to hear those dumb inarticulate 
ihoughts of ours, struggling confusedly within 
our brains, brought forth and set in due 
shape and order by one who makes himself 
the hierophant of the mysteries of our being; 
who interprets ns so as to make us almost a 
new creation. Talk t)f flattery ! Our coarse 
personal compliments deserve as little to be 
called so by the side of this supreme essence 
of flattery, as an Irish stew to be called cook- 
rry by the side of the carte of the Maison 
Doroo. No flattery can equal in subtile 
potency that which takes the form of 
si)iritual intorpretation — which reveals to us 
a new self superior in beauty and goodness to 
that outer husk which the uninitiated only see 
— which heightens, glorifies, idealises, yet 
))roserve3 our individuality, and which makes 
us our own embodiment of the beautiful and 
the gnofl. This is French flattery. It is 
c*oinnu‘ndab]e for its wisdom and ingenuity, 
to say the least of it. 

To exalt Jiis mistress in her own eyes, yet 
to hold liiniself higher tliaii she — a hero 
humbling his strength before beauty — this is 
flH‘Jir.st greji-t success on the French chess- 
board. Pride in her lover, pleaserl vanity in 
lu'i’srdf, (lunib greatness made articulate, and I 
I M'ilod l)<*anty brought to light — wdiat more! 
I can Iho soul of woman need, to lure her to the 
1 a liar ol her own sacrifice — to the place of her 
own bondage ? 

AVht 11 this heroic love and spiritual devotion 
havo b(‘eu carried out to their suflicient limit, 
and wlnni monotony would soon begin to take 
tlie })l.MCe of constancy, the French lover ad- 
vances anothei- stc]). lie offers pleasures in 
of s])iritualilies. Flowers — even if 

eoni})arati\ eiy a ])Oor man — winter bouquets 
I af live lianes, or more ; violets, bonbons, a 
( j jai diiiiere, oi’ tlowers in ixits. On New Year’s 
i' <lay bis t*xj)eiiditnre must lie magnificent: not 
forgetiing the servants ; above all the femme 
de ehambre, if he wishes to be considered 
eomme il faiit, and un vrai INlonsieur. For 
servants liave vast influence in France. 
Gifts are necessities in Fi’ouch love-making : 
rmnemher this my brother Englishmen, ye 
wlio -would attempt Gallic successes, and who 
wanild bear yourselves called gentils and char- 
mauts, by Gallic lips : make presents above 
all things, and begin with bouquets and 
bonbons. Then come gaities. Theatres, balls, 
cafes, jietit soupers, and petit coup6s, all in 
du(' order and succession : also in due propor- 
t ion to the rank of the contracting parties ; 
for a marquise and a grisottc would be wooecl 
dilTerently of course. And now the divinity 
so respectfully idolised, begins the life of a 
queen dowei-cd with gaiety and gladness. 
To the time of spiritual adoration succeeds 


that of social endowment. Eveiy pleasm*e 
within his reach the French lover showers on 
his mistress. And all are gay and sparklhi^ 
pleasfiires; nothing heavy or gross. A daf 
down timijiig the stately trees of Saint Germain, 
or between the leafy walla of Versailles, is a 
day of iinmingl^ happiness to both ; though 
they do nothing but sit so weli dressed under 
the shade for hours together — in full view of 
the monde — ^he smoking a cigar, and she em- 
broidering a collar ; taking sentiment and 
love. And a fauteuil de balcon, or a place 
in the baignoires beneath, where the lady 
j receives a bouquet or acien, either in the 
dark box, or out in the foyer with the 
world, makes a pleasure rivalling that of 
children for freshness and intensity. And 
we may add innocence. Then, they love 
the hippodrome, and the Jardin des Plantes, 
the Jardin d'hivor, and the Tuil cries and the 
j Luxembourg ; aiul tlioy drive out into the 
I wood, a.TKl walk through alleys, bidding the 
carriage wail or follow them ; and they dine 
*at those charming restaiirants among the trees 
of the Champs Elyseea, or in ilie Jlois itself 
at a certain famous place \\hich all tlio woi’ld 
knows ; and they liear music and see bright 
dresses, and eat good things, and feci the sun- 
shine, and believe that their lives arc to be 
for ever after as briglit and ha])py as the 
scene around them, and are sceptic as to all 
future sufferings in any shape. In fact, 
j French love in its second stage, moans 
ple.asure, 

j This, then, is the middle stage of a French 
love affair. In the beginning the unknown and 
the mute found a revealer and an inter- 
pretei', and tlie femme incomprise was un- 
derstood “for the first lime in her life.” 

In the second stage, tlic femme ennuyoo, 
ilesolce, triste, was amused ; and smiles a-mi 
gaieties sprang up beneath her lover’s hand 
as flowers beneath the footsteps of a god. The 
sun has risen to his *enith. The next changes 
will be decline ; the setting ; and tlieii niglit. 

The third. Ali ! the gray tliat will mingle 
witli the shilling locks of youth ! — the autumn 
that must come aftci* the springtide promise 
and the summer gladness ! — the waning moon 
that will turn into durkness — tlic fading i 
French love that cannot learn friendship, and 
.so attain a second growth, another youth. 
The third : the term of doubt, of suspicion, 
of jealousy, of dictation, of (juarrellings, of 
weariness, of hatred, of separation ; 3 ^es, 
this third term comes too, inevitable as 
storms after trojiical heat ; and then the 
game is played out, the drama is acted to it.s 
end, the idol is displaced, the queen det lironcd, 
and, after a few hours of tears and a few days 
of grief, the — 

Hcarta bo lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds — or as the stream, 

Which Biniling left the monnt.'im’s hnivv. 

As though its waters ne’er shotild sever; 

Yet ere it reach the plain below. 

Breaks into floods that part for ever. I 
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: The fused individnalitiiBSi separate ; the And Frenchmen too, they have the same 

joined lives break asunder, lUoe one of Prince hoi^r Of English pride and independence 
KuperPs drops ; each goes den a separate in Englishwomen* Tlioy almost all say that 
way ; each finds new hierophants, and new they would rather be deceived with smiles,^ 
divinities ; and so the ball of life aiid love is than. treated with the coldness, the prhie, the 
• kept up with other playex^s— but the same disdain, the iron wilfulness of a . faithful Eng- 
marker. What a pity it is that the third lisb woman* They cannot understand it. It is a 
term should ever come ! ^ new experience, and they don’t admire it. Any- 

Now, Englishwomen do not imderstand' thing but this : Italian revenge, Spanish pas- 
this kind of love making ; wo have no national sion, and French incoDi.Jtancy, all rather than 
equivalent for it^ even among the most in- thecold severity and marble pride of English- 
considerate of our flirting, charming, bewitch- women. It is a riddle them. It is long 
ing coquettes. I cannot say it is a national before they can be broii^t to understand it, 
loss to be filled up. and longer still before they will accept the posi- 

The worst chanicteristic of a French lover is tion— une peu bas.'^e, they say — thatour women 
his suspicion suess. It is the worst characteris- assign them. There is generally terrible con- 
tic of French society generally. Profound in- fusion between French and English lovers at 
eradicable scepticism is the plague spot, the fes- the fir-^t, and very seldom any real union of 
tering sore of the modern French mind; That heart anti life even if they marry; unless 
no man is honest and no woman faithful, the wife has been so long abroad as to lose 
are the Alpha and Omega of the popular her nationality, and to adopt foreign views 
creed ; to believe that hia trusted friend will and foreign feelings. 

betray hiinfnr self-interest, his wife deceive him Another ])eculianty among the French 

for the most paltry pleasures, that the man is their strictness with the unmarried 
who olibrs him a service does so for some sin- women. They cannot understand the libej*ty 
ister motive, and that the caresses of his ho- of our young ladies. It is a erinie in 
trothed hide some fault planned or committed ; their eyes— a premium for iramoraUty. A 
to believe that he lives in the midst of snares French fiancee never allowed a luoineiit^s 
and enemies, and that he must trust to his unrestricted intercourse with her lover, 
intellect alone to help him out of them— this Perhaps she sees him only once or twic.^.^ 
is the creed of the modern Frenchman, and before her itiarriagp — for marriage is a coin- 
this he calls wisdom and knowledge of Lh© inercial a flair in France ; and so much a year 
woi'ld. with my daugliter,is married tosomuch a y^.-ir 

His .suspicions know no limit, and no rest, with your sou: but it is the marriage portion 
A bouquet which he has not given, a soir6c and the income that marry: the d.'jnrditcr 
to which ho is not invited, friends that he and the .son are merely accessor i(>s. Which 
docs not know ; even a new gown or a new makes it very easy for our unmarried WDinen 
mode of dressing the hair — are all indi- lobe totally misunderstooil in France— and 
cations that the lady is betraying him, sometimes painfully so. For liberty re cc^giii'^cd 
and that he must bend his mind and tax all among us as natural and ])roi)er, is theix; con- 
his faculties to “find her out.” He is sidered dangerous and immoral. 1 knew an 
never unconvinced; for, even if he “finds instance of this. 

out ” nothing, ho says only that he h;is been In the corner yonder, just under that 
tricked, and that Madame is more skilful broad-hmved palm of the Jardin d’lliver — 
than himself; more artful he says, if very are IM. Auguste and Miss H.'urict ; Mu do- 
angry. French women are generally sub- moiselle Ilenriettc as he calls her. J\i:,'>s 
missive to tliis kind of thing. They are mar- Harriet is about thirty, an orphan (xf good 
velloiislj^ patient and forbearing, tliose gay family, tolerably well-looking, lady-liko and 
I little creatures ; and they expostulate and ges- rich. She is a little original, and p.asaes even 
I ticulate, and aifirm and disclaim with a volu- in England for being eccentric and too iude- 
j bility and a grace and an earnestness that few pendent. M. Auguste is the possessor of some 

I men can resist. So the storms blow over; live or six hundred a year (he is rich for a 

j and Madame (for all that has been written re- Parisian); possessor too of cerbiiu small 

I fere chiefly to widows), Madame only shrugs propertie.s beside. They met by accidiint : 
her shoulders, and laughs, and says, “Mon they were travelling together from Avignon, 
Dleu, quol homme ! ’* as she dries her eyes and and they first met at Vaucluse, by the Foun- 
eettles her smooth bands of, glossy hair. But, tain. An acquaintance sprang up betwooa 

they don’t much mind, they say, and would them : very naturiUly : which left them 

rather have a French lover — with all his fire mutually pleased with each other. It was 
and fury and jealousy and suspicion, with an adventure ; and, Miss Harriet being an 
whom they can have a dramatic scene, and impulsive lady on the verge' of her wane, 
then a poetic reconciliation — than a stiff som- liked adventures. All Englishwomeu do. 
bre Anglais, cet homme severe, who takes up M. Auguste received permission to visit 
his hat and wishes them good day, and won’t her. They both adroitly gave each other 
be brought to hear reason any how. An such proofs of their mutual rcspcctabilily 
Englishman is' the hoiTor of most French as took off all that might have been 
women. equivocal in their acquaintance. M. Au- 
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guste was ravished at IMnclemoi sellers cdn- 
clesoeiision. iShe was truly chartoiDg ; her 
houdoir was delicious, Mademoiselle herself 
was perfectly id6ale, and Was the realisation 
of all M. Auguste’s dreams of female per- 
fection : couiplinients paid with the pro- 
foundest reverence, but with an exaltation 
of feeling that bewildered poor Harriot. A 
neglected daughter, shut up in a remote 
country village in the west of England, her 
independence gained only wlien her first 
youth had fled — it was no wonder that these 
new and strange devotions bewildered and 
unsettled her. A kind of slartletl grati- 
tude, gratified vanity and personal admi- 
ration — fur M. Auguste was exceedingly 
haiidsoiiie — made up together a feeling which 
the world calls love, and wdiich she herself 
mistook for the same. 

Uj) to a certain point in their intercourse 
nothing could be more delightful than M. 
Auguste. The refinement and spirituality of 
Ilia tone and conversation completed the charm 
which his won<lorful knowledge of the human 
1 1 cart, and his good looks had begun ; and 
Uari’iet was (lesj>erately in love — mucli to thej 
edification of her maid, who watched that she i 
might take lessons. Flowers, gifts, ]jlcasures ! 
of all kind* were idiowered last and thick on 
tlie Englisliwonian’s path, and ijcrpetnal sun- 
shiiie was over her. Potii* Madcnnoiselle Heii- 
rietU*^ in her weary past had never dreamed 
of such happiness. 

One (lay IJarriet had bought a large 
bunch of lilies of the valley, and pliu'.ed 
tlicm ii iiie vase from which slu^ took M. i 
Auguste’s htit ajnl now decidedly taded bou- 
(pKit. These were very simple acta; No 
one would have thuuglit them storm- 
se.cds sown broadcast. M, Auguste called. 

J I is (W(! glanced to the lilies before it saw 
the snulnig lace eager to greet him. His 
counl.eiianee clianged ; his aildre.ss was cool, 
eoii.strained, and distressingly pulilo. llaiTlct 
could nut niiderstand this ; and, at first, was 
tuu timid to ask; lor she dieaded bad news of 
liis own alfairs or some terrible catastrophe. 
At last she did summon up courage enough. 
M. Auguste smiled gloomily. He pointed to 
the vase and bit out a few words spitefully, 
ill wliicli Harriet distinguished “ un autre — 
preteu d .ui t- — in f/lin e — scclurat — tra hi — triel i6 
— adieu — Madame.” Not very intelligible to 
the innocent Eiiglishworiinn, wlio did not see 
any infamy or treaohei^ in a handful of lilies 
of the valley bought by herself for twelve sous 
at the Madeleine. After a time he oondcscended 
to be more explicit ; and then he expressed 
his conviction that another Monsieur— one of 
Mademoiselle's milor friends doubtless — had 
given her this bouquet to replace his own — 
that his was not choice, not rich enough for 
Mademoiselle’s taste — he apologized for its 
poverty ; but he was only a poor Frenchman 
with a heart— he must leave the means and 
the power to make Mademoiselle happy to 
her ricli compatriots, with a good deal more. 


And then he ended by taking up hi.s liat and 
gloves and saying in a tragic voice, “ Adieu 
for' ever 1” Of course tliat storm blew over 
and fine weather was restored ; but this 
was the ibeginning of long days of jealousy 
as groundless and as worthieas. Harriet 
bore • up ^against them heroically. She was 
the essence of good temper to him, and 
soothed his wywardnes.s and bore with his 
follies, until he himself confessed that her 
temper was wonderful, and that he tried 
it sorely. However he went too far once, 
lie was in a liad humour, and ho forgot 
himstdf ; and then the English pride w()ke 
up ; and she called him “Monsieur,” and hiuhi 
him adieu tearlessly, and never so much as 
sighed when he closed the door, as she believed 
for ever. Bill he wrotei to her after this, and 
•npologizcd for hi.s violence : (it was all because 
she had walked in the Tiiilerics gardens 
I with a certain relative of hers, who was 
I too young and Avell-looking fur M. Auguste’s 
taste ; and as Frenchmen cannot underst.nnd 
the liberty of our unmarried women it w.w 
grand ground for a quarrel). Jn his letter 
lie b(*Hought a reconeihatiou with her ; wlio 
was the life of his soul, and the star of hU 
future ; promising better things, and the inu- 
fuuridest confidence in her intt^grity. Fo 
Harriet relented, and the wheel ot love 
went round once mojo. But he never forgot, 
nor wholly forgave her passionate burst ol 
Engh.sli priile ; and he tuld her mure than 
once that Frenchwomon were much more 
Mibmissive, and tliat he did not ajiprove of 
this Ituuiaii -jiride, this cUissie hMnghlin(*ss, 
of the English women. So tliey (piarrdled 
again, because he was impertinent and 
aarcastic. 

11 Hi third term had come, even to ]\r. 
Auguste and Mademoiselle Ileiiriette. 

Quarrels, still healed by love, but becoming 
daily mure luiiuerou.s and more fierce, and the 
love les.s poweiful in the healing — duiiliU and 
Muspicions for ever renewed and passionately 
resented — these were the dying throes of tlio 
afiair, painful enough to witness. His juido 
was now wounded as well as hers : he could 
not furgiv(3 her strength of will, and she could 
not forgive his want of trust. lie was cer- 
tain, she had detteiveil him. Yes, Madaiue — 
deceived, betrayed, tricked him — the conhding 
FreD(;h gentleman, the loyal man of honour I 
Wliich indignity Mademoiselle resented in 
real carneBt, So the matter ended, and 
they piirtcd really for ever. Which was the 
best thing both could have done, if they 
looked to happiness and peace. 

Yet M. A uguate was a fine fellow. Brilliant, 
generous, witty, kind, brave, romaiidc, 
and nut harshly egotistical thoiigli ex- 
tremely vain. He was a pearl beyond })riee 
among his countrymen, and would have 
made any Frenchwoman living, the jJiamd- 
est and happiest of her sex. Foi', she v\onId 
have yielded to his dictation, and have ma- 
naged his jealousy : she would have soothed 
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him hy flattery and amused him by her ^it ; 
his suspicion would not have fired her pride — 
slie would have taken it as a thing of course, 
and perhaps have felt neglected if she had 
not seen it ; and his anger would have been 
turned aside by coaxing and submission. 
When in the wrong he would have be^ 
adroitly flattered into the right'; and so his 
own sensitive self-love would never have 
been wounded by an over hard or fierce in- 
tegrity. Yield and flatter, and his wife would 
be superior ; oppose aud reason, and she 
would be slave. 

Reflect on this, ye Englishwomen who travel 
in France, and who believe in the perpetual 
sunshine of French love. It is the true 
and literal descrij^tion of the general French 
mind in love matters ; and all who arc 
not prepared to be suspected, watched and 
disbelieved as a matter of course, had 
best eschew the charms, even of flattery, 
gaiety, generosity, affectionate forethought, 
exquisite politeness, and such keenness of 
perception as seems to give an added sense, 
aud to open a new world. 


STRIVE, WAIT, AND PRAY. 

Strive; yet I do not promise 
Tho pri'/.c you dream of lo-day, 

Will not fade wljon you tlnnk to grasp it, 
Ami melt m jour band away; 

But siiiollier and holier treasure. 

You would now perchanee disdain, 

'Will corac when your toil is over, 

And pay you lor all your pain. 

Wait ; yet I do not tell you 
Tho liour you long for now, 

Will not come with its indiauce vanisbed, 
And a shadow upon its brow ; 

Yet far through the misty future, 

With a crown of stanv light, 

All hour of JO) you know not. 

Ts winging her silent flight. 

Prav ; though the gift you ask for 
May never comfort your fears. 

May ne^c^ icpay your pleading, 

Yet ])ray, ami with hopelul t(’ar3; 

An arisnei, not that you long for. 

But duincr, will come one day; 

Your ejes arc too dim to see it. 

Yet strive, and wait, and pray. 


INDIA PICKLE. 

fi some earthquake or sea volcano 
vero suddenly to add a hundred square 
miles ()f fertile soil to our coast; if it 
escaped tho depressing influences of the 
■\Yqods and Forests, and fell into the hands 
of laiido^aiers of tho stamp of the owners of 
the Brock lesl>y, LowestofF, llolkham, or 
Woburn estates ; it is easy to iniagino liow 
rapidly aud completely the new territory 
would be put in a condition to employ labour, 
grow crops, and pay I'ent. It Avould be sur- 
veyed, intersected with hard roads, accommo- 


dated with branches from neighbouring rail- 
roads, provided with Coasting" ports, and in 
the shortest possible time brought as near ;is 
possible to the centres of population whore 
more is eaten than grown. The lords of the 
manor to whom the new land had fallen 
would’ think it well worth while to sink 
a capital in the improvements, or raise a loan 
for that purpose on mortgage, if ready money 
were wanting: capital being to land to be 
cultivated as essential as fire and knives and 
forks and plates are to turn raw food into a 
decent dinner. 

We need not draw from fancy a picture of 
what an Englvih speaking race would do 
with a new country in the United States pf 
America. Every year, for the last twenty 
years, has seen the steam-boat sugid the canal, 
the railroad or tho plankroad, penetrating 
the most savage regions, and oj>ening the 
way for new colonies and new cities. By 
sncli means, in a wonderfully short space of 
time, the eastern and western, the nifrLliern 
and southern ports of the Republic have been 
united, and tlie cultivable lands lying 1)0- 
tween rendered accessible and ])rofi table for 
the labours of a tide of emigrants — the pro- 
duce of corn and cotton fields carried to the 
best market. ^ 

But, if turn from the works of the 
vigorous colonists of America, aud tli<j wise 
improving landowners of England, to In.' Ha — 
a country whoso richest i)i’oviiiee 3 ha\‘e been 
for exactly one hundred years subject to 
Britisb rule — we find ourselves almost traiis- 
])orted back to the dark ages, when our skin- 
clad ancestors were content to feed swine 
on acorns, and barter with a few adventur- 
ous foreigners a little wool and a little (‘oni. 
On the ricli, iertile soil of India, tlmic is 
scarcely a single solid moiinment of Anglo- 
Saxon enter] u’lse to be found. Indian 

peasant tills the earth wdth the implements 
of Ins ancestors a thousand yi'ars i-eiuoved ; 
and the ten thousand white rulers seem con- 
tent to accept with the Easliirii tm-iitnry 
Eastern traditions of government — native 
jirinciples with native subjects. 

India is like Ireland in thef good old times 
of Ireland, before the potato famine aud the 
Enoumbered Estates Act liad sent tho bank- 
ru])t holders of great estates to live by work 
instead of credit. There, in Tipperary and 
Galway, and Couuauglit, were thousands on 
thousands of acres where no farm-building, 
barn, or beast-steading — no hut, no fence, no 
drain, no road — had ever been made at tho 
cosi of the landlord, who drew from a half- 
naked peasantry a rack-rent for permission to 
grow the potatoes on which they vegetated, 
and to feed the pig they never ate. 

India is one great rack-rented Irish estate, 
conquered from conquerors, aud administered 
(witli rare exceptions) on purely native prin- 
ciples. The government is virtually the land- 
lord; and the wliole efibrts, the utmost intel- 
ligence, of the ten thousand white ofiicials 
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settled among these dark millions, seem 
concentrated on the best mode of taxing this 
conquered empii*e — shifting and balancing 
the burdens under which the peasants totter 
through their weary lives, with the one 
object of preserving an even account between 
income and expenditure. For.tlie conside- 
ration of those public works which form the 
living essence of Anglo-Saxon colonisation 
and culture, there seems to have been no 
time in a century which has elapsed since 
Clive made the title-deed of Bengal the prize 
of liis victories. 

Although our Indian empire is within 
thirty days’ post of England, it is so little 
known that it will be best to begin at the 
beginning. Italy, with its Alpine barrier, is 
on a small scale, not unlike India. On the 
northern base of a ])yramid-shaped territory, 
rise the range of llimalaya mountains, a 
ba)Tiei’ of snow-covered mountains, I’ocky 
dchles, and narrow valleys, dividing India 
fj'om the tablelands of Thibet and China. 
Ou the extreme west lies one of our later 
coiKpiesta, the runjaub— -the flat country 
<.d‘tlje live rivers — hemmed in by the inouu- 
Laiu barriers known to us by the terrible 
names of the Kliybcr and the Bolan Basses. 
On the extreme east arc Assam and Pegu, 
our jalesl;iac(piisitions. On the north au(l 
west, a, tiact of one hundred and fifty miles of 
plain *i liter venes between tlie base of the sub- 
Ilijiialayas and a column of mountains — the 
Ghauts — which run jiarallel to the western 
coast, and form a barrier, unintcrrniited ex- 
C('pt by throe huge clefts, down to Cape 
i ’amorin. 

l'’iom this range of (xhaiits the whole 
country inermes towards the eastern coast; 
at tijst by a, series of stei)j)es, or table-lands, 
and then by a gradual incline throughout the 
whole length of the peninsula, ending in flat 
plains. From the Jlimalaya range flow, beside 
many minor streams, six great rivers, namely, 
the Ganges, the Godaverv, the Kistnah, 
the Canvery, the Hiiidius, and the Nerhudda 
— the one exception traversing the country 
m a single stream, unlike the many-branched 
Gaugt'S and Godaverv. 

"VVJicn we examine a map, or, still better, 
a relief model of India, we see a country in 
which nature has provided every resource 
for the support of a dense population and 
the growth of enormous exports. Under an 
Indian snn, water alone has the fertilising 
virtues of the most powerful manures in 
Europe. Great rivers, with their multitude 
of branches and alHuents, and thousands of 
minor streams, fed by the Monsoon rains and 
the melting of Himalayan snows, rush first 
through the narrow valleys of descending 
table-lauds, and then flow gently along the 
flat i)lains and delta islands of richest fer- 
tility at the seas mouth— thus affording 
extraordinary facilities for storing in the 
high grounds in seasons of flood, and dis- 
tributing, through canals and rivers, channels 


raised by weirs to a convenient height for 
navigation and irrigation in times of drought. 

More than five hundred years ago the 
then rulers of India vigorously availed them- 
selves of the irrigating powera of the Indian 
rivers, ajid employed a system of cultivation 
brought^ perhaps, from Egypt, which tra- 
vellea on with the Moors to Spain and Italy, 
where it still survives, and in Italy flourishes. 
But the minor streams— so valuable when 
properly used in a tropical climate — if the 
art of the road-maker and the bridge-builder 
are not brought into operation, form a ter- 
rible impediment to internal commerce. Thus 
it comes to pass that not only in Central 
India, but within comparatively short dis- 
tances of the coast and of river ports, great 
fertile tracts are cut off from all but the 
most expensive means of transit ; and large 
populations, for want of markets for the 
I^roduco of their labour, drag on a miserable 
existence, with no other knowledge of Euro- 
pean rule than the punctual demands of the 
tax-gathei*er. 

Easy means of communication by land and 
water arc all the essential elements of civilisa- 
tion. In India, save a few slow trifling elibits, 
which barely touch the course of communi- 
cation, this great work is all to be done. Eng- 
land, which contains an area of about fifty- 
six thousand square miles and twenty-six 
iriilliou inhabitants, witli a sea-coast not 
far from its most central cit}^ lias of high- 
ways thirty thousand mile.s ; canals anil 
navigable rivers about three thousand miles ; 
railroads between five and six thousand 
miles. The United iStates, besiiles its many 
rivers and a vast canal system, has already 
upwards of ten thousand miles of railroad. 
But India, with an area of one million tAVo 
hundred thousand square miles and a popula- 
tion of one liuiidred and sixty millions — of 
which an iinx^di'tant part is distributed with a 
density eijual to the best agriculiural dis- 
tricts of Europe — has less than eighteen 
thousand miles of communication beyond the 
unmade tracks and footpaths ; that is to say, 
coastwise, on a dangerous, surf-beaten coii.st, 
from the mouth of the Hindus to the Ganges, 
three tliousand five hundred miles; river 
navigation, two thousand miles ; complete 
roads, two thousand miles ; imperfect roads, 
about ten thousand miles. 'I' wo railroads, 
one from Bombay, the other from Calcutta, 
equal in construction to those of Europe, are 
now open to the extent of about two hun- 
dred miles, creeping slowly on, further ex- 
tension of one thousand miles is promised 
by the year eighteen liundred and sixty 
Yet fifty thousand miles would barely ])lace 
our Eastern Empire on an equality witJi the 
Freucli in roads. 

But, when we speak of two thousand miles 
of complete and ten thousand miles of in- 
comifleto roads, our readers lunsL not think 
of the works of Telford and Macadam, or the 
French Romon-like military roads of solid 
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stone, or even of ordinary pikriah roads. The blat^ cotton soiJ, to raise the way above the 
best roads, with the e^toeption of a few miles floods.” As the stones had all to be brought 
near one or two military stations, are some-* from a distance, the cost was magnificent ; 
thing like what the Herefordshire Janes but, the upper cruet of mud was some 
would be (where the deep ruts if too deep, degrees worse than a path over the natural 
are filled with faggots in winter and laughed country it had been dug from. This plan 
up level in the spring), if Herefordshire wew receiv^ the high approval of the head of the 
under a tropioM sun, rank with tropical road department, the quarter-master-general, 
weeds and inteirsected by deep, unbtidged and was circulated by him for the guidance 
watercourses— dry in summer— roaring tor- of the oflBcers under his command. Under 
rents after a few hours’ rain. this system of irresponsible ignorance, a few 

For instance, in the Bombay district of miles of road in different detached directions 
the Koukan, just twenty-seven per cent, of coat from one thousand to five thousand 
one year’s revenue has been spent in twenty pounds a mile ; and the Court of Directors, 
years on seven hundred miles of roads. Of not unnaturally alarmed at such useless e(x- 
these roads, five hundred and sixty miles travagauce, took a decided and effeetuaFst«^ 
are impiacticable for half the year; seventy for preventing further expense— orddjhfei^. that 
more are second class roads — that is to say, no new road should be made. 
full of ruts from one foot to two in depth ; eighty thousan^l pounds were si 

and out of one hundred and thirty miles of the line of two hundred and twenljr^iniles, be- 
hest roads, half are only useful for military tween Masulepatani, on the of Hydera- 
piirposes, as they go across instead of along bad; and, for this sura, ngt^tdhes had been y,, 
the line between the produce district and the laid down, so that it wa^^ot practicable a^'ii 
market ports. It took the late Mr. Mackay, all in wet weather, and scarcely better 
the Manchester cotton-commissioner, seven before, in dry. 

hours to ti-avel twelve miles in a bullock -cart, After a pause of a few years, another^'ort 

at the cost of bruises from head to foot, was made. In the Madnus Presidency a road 
from a cotton district to the port of Tun- department of one engineer ofiicer, \\ithtwu 
keria, where the produce of that district was assistants, was constituted, to attend tlie 

regularly shipped. On the road the driver main roads of. a province of one hundred and 

amused him with a story of a man who, in sixty thousand vscpiare miles, with a popula- 
a sudden jolt, bit off half his tongue. In tiori of fourteen millions. Of course*, the 
Malabar the proprietors of some sugar- ollicer was lost in his duties. He liad not the 
works told Mr. Mackay that they required assistance of the county newspajiers, which i 
sixty- thousand pounds’ worth of sugar-cane in England weekly daguerreotype the lo'*al 
(an amount equal to half the revenue of the wants of every county. However, iio Avas 

province) to keep their manufactory at work, soon saved one source of anxiety, for the ' 

For want of roads it was fi'equently impos- local government refused to take the re- i 
sible for the carts laden with canes to come spoiisilhlity of spending the money tlie 
in from the sugar-plantations. When the directors had authorised — and so road-making i 
sugar v as made, it required twelve days to efforl.s ceased. | 

travel seventy miles to the port. For five The native population is essentially agrinil- i 
months of the rainy season, nb sugar could tural. A ton of cotton is worth fifteen pounds ; 1 

be sent down, as it would be melted in pass- a ton of sugar, twelve pounds ; a tun of ricti 
ing the Nullah’s watercourses. During that or grain, three pounds. Where it takes twelve 
time forty thousand pounds were locked up days to travel seventy miles, Avitli only seven 
totally unprofitable. Common roads would mouths of possible travelling in the year, it | 
largely increase the growth and fabrication is easy to imagine that there are miliions of | 
of sugar — complete roads; with bridges, would acres, hundreds of miles from the coast, wlmre 
keep the factory at ftbe whole year the cost of conveyance eats up the whole i 

round. ' value of the article, while the saving of ten | 

It is true, that within the last century here shillings alone on the one, and one pound on 
and there a revenue-collector or an enter- the other, would leave a profit. Wliat wou\4 
prising governor, embued with European farms be worth in our fattest counties, if 
notions, has made detached 8[)asmodic efforts everything was carried on the backs of Welsh 
to execute main roads in divers districts; but, ponies — if the best agricultural roads were 
unfortunately, those efforts were generally like the winter tracks on Dartmoor and 
entrubteci to gentlemen who knew no more of Exmoor ? What would lialf our coal miiu s j 
the art of road-making than what they had be worth, worked on Indian principles, with 
learned while walking to school as boys in stream-pumps, and with only cart roads to 
England. For instance, — one officer, com- market ? 

luandiug a I’oad-party of pioneers, devised the To give India common roads, in proportion 
following plan of roads through a cotton to those of England, would require half a 
country of black alluvial mud, then of sand million miles. Ceylon, where European 
or gravel : — “ First, a complete layer of large coffee-gi'owera are sufficiently numerous to 
stones a.bout a foot thick over the intended create a public opinion, and where i-ebcl lions 
surface of the road ; then three feet of the are formidable, has, in addition to its coast | 
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navigation, on twenty-four thoiu;and six hun- 
dred and sixty-four square miles, with . a 
population rntljer over a million, — live hun- 
dred and lilty-four miles of carriage-road, 
of which one-third are first-rate, and the rest 
are in good order all the year round* In like 
manner, twenty years ago, the Ceylonese 
government offered to join the Indian govem- 
inont in deepening a dangerous strait, Pailm- 
baum Pass, between Ceylon and the mainland. 
The Indian government refused to join, and the 
project fell to the ground. Tliree years ago, 
a governor of Madras, more enlightened, ex- 
pended twenty-four thousand pounds in ob- 
taining ten feet of water ; and already the 
saving to Madras in imported food is ecjual 
to a hundred thousand pounds a-year. 

Berav is a inagnificciit cotton district, 
spoiled by want of communication with 
Ihijahmuudry, on the Godavery. It costs 
^ million of people of 13erar two or three 
^^miilions sterling ev^U'y year to grow rice 
for themselves, which, with easy commu- 
I iiications, they could jmrcliase for seventy 
j thousand pounds in Kajahmundry ; and, by 
I ein]ii()ying the surjiliis labour in growing 
I cotton for Manchester (provided always that 
I a elioapcr road than tlie backs of bullocks 
; was open for the cotton), the jicoplc would 
' save more than a million in their food, and 
! would pay with ease those taxes which now 
I h‘aY<j,thc Indian peasant nothing beyond a 
I cotton rag round Ins loins, and a little rice or 
i grain for Ids suateuaiice. 

From time to lime di'onght occurs in every 
! district ; Ihmine follows drought ; the peojile 
; ])erish by hundreds of thousands. To multiply 
j instances would bo too painful. One will bo 
sufficient. In the proyinec of G-untoor, very 
I recently, out of a population, of five hun- 
dred tlmusaiid, half pensiicd by famine. Se- 
I \cnty thousand marched into Madras, and 
I compelled the government to feed them. 

' These seventy tlujusaud were all men. They 
had left tlieir weaker wives and children 
j dead or dying in tlieir hni-s. This famine 
I cost the iiast Indian government a vast 
I sum for food, and a loss in revenue in the 
1 to] lowing year of ei^'ht hundred thousand 
I pounds. Yet within a hundred miles of 
I skirving Ountoor there was abundant food, 
in Tanjore, a province secured by irrigating 
works and roads from the curse of drought. 
With due use of the natural resources of 
j India, with the exercise of wise liberality, 
and comprehensive plans, famine might be 
' rendered impossible. 

Water is the great solvent of the Indian 
difficulties that have tormented Indian states- 
men and statists from the time of Lord Com- 
wallis to the jiublication of the book of Mr. 
Campbell. Water is to India what coal 
1 niines and the coasting-trade have been to 
i England. So says Colonel Arthur Cotton* 

' in his bundle of Notes and Axioms on the 

* I’uijlio AVorka in lucUa, by LieuL -Colonel A. Cotton. 

I * 


DeVelopment of Indian.ReaourcM^ He speaks 
with the earnestness of a patriot and philan- 
thropisb,'aud the authority of twenty years’ 
engineering experience, and twenty years of , 
struggling against supine indifference to 
everytliing lexeept rent and dividends, victo- « 
ries and aifnexatidns. 

The- rivers of India, turned to their full 
use, would ?*ende^ transit through three, if 
not five, most important regions cheap and 
easy, the supply of cotton ample and certain, 
the people prosperous and liajipy. Engineer- 
ing skill in the Madras district can store, 
on a vast scale, the torrents of the rainy 
season ; would reduce full harvests to a cer- 
tainty, and would produce in rent and reve- 
nue one hundred pounds for each five pounds. 

‘* J^wery fmddlo,” sajna Colonel Cotton, is a 
valuable thing in a dry season ” — an axiom 
which ought to head the instructions issued 
to Indian rulers and rent-collectors, and be 
inscribed iu the office of the lk>ard of Control 
and the council chamber of the Governor- 
General. In irrigation we might ha^^e taken 
a lesson from the conquerors whom he suc- 
ceeded. Eivo hundred years ago, Anno Do- 
mini, thirteen hundred and ilfty-onc, a ciuial 
of irrigation, near Delhi, was constructed by 
Eeroze TogUih, a monarch of whom it is rij- 
corded that he built “ fifty dams across rivers 
for irrigation, and thirty I’cservoirs, forty 
mosfiucs, thirty colleges, ouo luiudrcd cara- 
vanserai.s, one hundred hospitals, one hun- 
dred public baths, and one hundred and fifty 
bridges.” In fifteen hundred and sixty-eight 
the Emperor Akbar, in a decree, which is our 
earliest specimen of a canal ordinance, recites 
tliat ‘‘The Chetang river, by which tlie 
Emperor Eeroze brought water from tho 
streams anddraiiis in the vicinit^^of Sudhoura, 
at the foot of the liills, to Hansi and Ilissar, 
by which, for four or five months of the year, 
water was available, lias become so chokeil 
up that for the last hundred years the wat er | 
has not flowed past tho boundary Khythul 
and the Emperor declares that his order Ins 
gone forth that the waters of the rivers ;u,d 
streams at the foot of the hills at Khiirzabiui 
be brought by a canal deep and wi<le, by the 
keep of dams, into the Chetang, &c.” ''dicn 
follows a list of irrigation officers. And the 
decree farther directs that,^ — “ On both sides 
of the canal, down to Ilissar, trees of every 
descrijition, both for shade and blossoms, bo 
planteil so as to make it like tho canal under 
the tree in Paradise, and that tho sweet 
flavour of the rare fruits may reach the 
mouths of every one, and that from these 
luxuries a voice may go forth to travellers, 
calling them to rest in tlie cities, where 
their every want will be supplied.” Seventy 
years later, in the reign of Shall Jehan, 
his architect, Murdau Khan, brought a 
channel from Feroze’s Canal to Delhi, by 
works, including a masonry aqueduct and a 
channel cut sixty feet deep through solid 
I rock, until it reached a point where, flowing 
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through the city in a masomy bed, it divided 
into minor streams, 'Which abundantly sup- 
plied the residences of the nobles of the city. 
‘A great stream, flowing through the palace, 
supplied fountains, basins, and baths, and 
. irrigated the trees and flowers of the splendid 
gardens. Water-courses still existing along 
the lino of this Delhi Canal are monuments 
of the luxuriant agriculture called into exist- 
ence by Shah J ehan. According to a tradi- 
tion in Delhi, the returns from the canal 
were sufficient for the maintenance of twelve 
thousand horsemen. The permanent estab- 
; lishment for repair and protection consisted 
I of a large body of workmen, and one thou- 
sand foot and live hundred horse-police, 
stationed at points three or four miles apart. 
Two hundred years later, this canal, in the 
course of intestine wars, became filled up. 

' When the Mogul empire fell under our 
I dominion, a Mr. Brewer oflered to restore it, 
if the profits were secured to him by a lease. 
His ofler was rejected, and a long period 
elapsed before any eflective steps to restore 
iiTigatiou were attempted. 

Nothing is more lamentable, in the history 
of our eastern empire, than the neglect of 
the examples left us by Ackbar and Shah 
Jehan. To develop India, the most profit- ^ 
able step that conld be taken would be to 
expend money in adapting streams for irriga- 
tion, and, whei-e possible, for navigation, — to 
husband every dro]) of superfluoiis water in 
the rainy season, in order to distribute it i 
ill tlie dry. In England, we use irrigated j 
meadows to grow green ci’ops ; in the south 
of Europe, rice is grown m pale meadows ; 
but in India, almost every crop, in a series of j 
years, has need of water, more or Jess, in the ! 
long uncertain intervals that prevail between | 
the rains — ^the seed time and the harvest — 
besides the rice or paddy fields, which require, 
for several weeks, a constant covering of 
water. 

There Jire two ways of obtaining water 
fur irrigation : the one, practised fur many 
Imndjcd years, is, to dam up a river, and 
then load canals from cither side through 
the district to be irrigated. If it be a delta, 
the work of each cultivator is comparatively 
easy ; he has only to level the slight irregu- 
larities of his land, and cut the small channels, 
by w hicli he can lead his share of the stream 
over every i)art of his fields. If the level of 
the canals or stream should be lower than 
his laud, then he must make use of some of 
the many simple irrigating pumps, 'wheels, 
and scoops, in use in all Eastern climates. 
Another inode is, to take advantage of a 
valley ain^mg the hills, or other slope, in the 
way of the fall of monsoon rains, and, by 
erecting a wall or bund, catch and store 
the flood of rain for use in the dry season. 
These two operations are done on large and 
small scales, from a few yards to fifty miles 
in length; but the i)rinciplo is always the 
same. 


The rivers available for irrigation me als(y 
more or leas available for navigation, if not 
by ateamers, by boats, canoes, or rafts. 

While the Marquis of Tweedale, whose 
name is well kno’wn in this country^ as an 
amcultural improver, was Governoi* of 
li^dras, he 'sanctioned, and, still more extra- 
ordinary, induced the home government to 
sanction, the expenditure of some three hun- 
dred thousand pounds on irrigation works 
on the Godavery rivei’, planned by Colonel 
Cotton. These works have since been exe- 
cuted. The result is an increase of revenue, 
from various sources, of three hundred thou- 
sand pounds a-year, besides the prospective 
advimtage of a thousand miles of navigation 
from the cotton districts of Berar to tlie sea. 
The whole system of agriculture over some 
hundred square miles has been clianged by 
these works. Cultivators wEo only grew' 
dry grain before, have, within two yeai-s, 
laid out thoiisauda of acres in rice fields. In 
otliers, the steady supply of water was used 
to moisten the earth before ploughing the 
land for grain or oil seeds, without waiting 
lor rain. In a word, it increased the va- 
riety and the produce of the irrigated dis- 
trict, and offcciually protected it fi-om 
drought or famine. TJio o])eratioiJS gj,v<‘ 
irrigation to twelve hundred thousand acres. 
This acreage was not only })rotecto(l lu^m 
famine, but became a granary for sum end- 
ing districts in eighteen hundred and iilly- 
three, when all the surromiding country 
suilered from drought. The revenue ol‘ tlie 
irrigated district increased by fifty thousand 
pounds ; and the exports by sea wore one 
hundred and seventy thousand pomids 
against thirty thousand pounds, the average 
export before the irrigation works had been 
executed. A gentleman who had charge m 
the district adjoining that just di'sciibed 
writes; ^‘No one could have seen, as 1 ditl,, 
the wu-etched condition of the people and the 
crops on the Kistnali side of the district, liu 
difliculties of obtiuning even the scanLit'si, 
supplies of moderately pure water, and tlicn 
have passed to the Godavery siile, and wiL- | 
nessed the contrast — the abundance of pure 
water, the splendid crops, the comfort of tho • 
people — without being deeply sen si ble that n o | 
statistics can convey an idea of the priceless i 
blessing which the waters of the Godavery ; 
—carried by weirs and channels through such 
an extent of delta — ^have conferred upon the 

a le. In May, 1 was encamped at Avoii- 
^ [ah, on the banks of a large branch of j 
the river Kistnah, reduced to a dry sheet of I 
sand. The cattle Avere dying ; no signs ol j 
vegetation were apparent ; the water foul. 
Never did I see so much poverty and misery. 

In the month of June I was at Akecd, mure I 
than thirty miles from the nearest point of 
the Godavery ; but here, fresh W'ater and 
forage were abundant. The water of the 
Godavery, which had passed through the 
head sluice fifty miles up channel, flowed 

• 
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past my tent, and numerous boats loaded 
witli jjroduco went daily to and fro.” 

The most remarkable instance of the effect 
of works of public utility on an Indian soil is 
to be found in the Province of Tan j ore — a 
province well known as the scene of the 
labourbof the celebrated Moravian missionary, 
Schwarz (whoso monument in the palace of' 
Tanjore was executed by FJaxman for the 
Eaja, his pupil, and by Bacon, in St. Mary’s 
Church, Madras, for the East India Directors). 
Tanjore is an example of the revenue value 
of money laid out on irrigation and roads. It 
was an irrigation dispute between the Eaja of 
Tanjoi’c and the Nabob of the Karnatic, 
which eventually resulted in the absorption 
of the former province with Nelompaug. By 
the terms of the treaty the reigning Eaja 
had beside an annual allowance a tiflli share 
of the suq)]u8 revenue. Without works ol 
irrigation the province would soon have been 
a loss instead of a profit to the company. The 
situation of the capital and the civilising re- 
sults of the labours of Schwarz have made 
Tanjore so agreeable a residence that, unlike 
iLio.st other collcctorates (collector is the 
moilest name of an Indian satrap or prefect), 
the officer, once appointed, seldom desires to 
leave ; in fact, from the time oi* its cession, 
1\ujjore, with its lino capital and iTotcsfcant 
church, has been a pet province. Instead of 
a cruMant succession, not moi’c than four 
or five collectors have admijisterod the re- 
vi'iiiios in fifty years, and each has followed 
in the foolstei)S of his predecessor. About 
eight tl* 'usand [KUiiids a-year have been 
expended in rudely constructing and rcjiair- 
ing (‘oniinoii roads, bridges, and irrigation 
W(irlo5. The result has been, that while other 
(lj;Tricts around, especially Gun toor with equal 
natural advantages for irrigation and roads, 
have been starving, Taiijcjre has been able to 
expoit to famine-stricken districts ; tliat while 
the lauds of tlie Presidency of Madras arc ge- 
nerally valueless, the land of danjore is solely 
at twenty-five years’ ]nirchase ; tliat while 
the ])opulation and revenue of other districts 
have remained stationary, tlu3 population of 
Tanjore has increased from eight hundred 
thousand to a million and a lialf, and the 
revenue has increased from three to live hun- 
dred thousand. 

About twenty-five miles northward of the 
C’ity of Ajmecr, is Mairwara, on the country I 
of the Mail's, a hilly, jungly district, inha- 
bited by a race who bear or bore a wonder- 
ful resemblance to the Highland clans of 
Itob Eoy’s time. In religion they arc a sort 
of wet Hindoos, regardless of ablution, pre- 
])aration of food, and other set ceremonies. 
'Hiey live on Indian corn and barley bread, 
with the flesh of sheep, goats, cows, and 
buffaloes, when th|||can get them ; but hog’s 
flesh, veuison, fis^ and fowl they reject. 
Faithful, generous, and brave, with strong 
clannish feeling, the .sword was the Mair’s 
constant com 2 )anion. Eobbery was the pro- 
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fession of the whole race. Their strip of wild 
hilly country enabled them to da!=ili into the 
heart of the surrounding lowland country. 
Each district of Mairwara had its assigned 
field of plunder; after the execution of a 
raid, all shared alike. Il was a riq^ublic, ■ 
military, social,^ democratic, and larcenous.* 
The liorsemen, in small bands, on the high- 
ways, levied tribute on marriage cavalcades 
and pilgrims. The footmen devoted their 
energies to cattle-lifting, taking also in hand 
such travellers as fell in their way. ^Brali- 
mins, i)rofcssed devotees, and women, were 
exempt from robbery under tiieir laws, and 
blood was never shed, except mr strictly pio- 
fessional reasons. 

In eighteen hundred and twenty-three this 
colon)^ of catenms, having been conquered, 
was ifiaced under the command of Cajitaiu 
Hall. For thirteen years ho devoted hinisclf 
to their civilisation, and so fitr secured their 
good will that he was able to arrest and 
punish criminals, where, from the nature of 
the country, two thousand policemen would 
be helpless. When compelled by ill-health 
to retire, he was succeeded by Cajitaiu Dixon. 
Captain (afterwards Colonel) j.)ixoii saw that 
the Jjcoplo could not continue honest, with no 
suliicieut means of earning a livelihood at i 
home, and plenty of cattle feeding on the 
jdains below. Water was the great need ; 
rains arc precarious, bad seasons the I'ulo ; in 
some years no rain falls at all ; and, from tlie 
hilly character of the country, the I’aiii flows 
rapidly awa}, without sufficiently saturaiiiiL^ 
the earth. So, Colonel Dixon sot to woik 
wfith three clearly -do lined objects in view. 
Fuvst, to insure a suliicieut supply of waier 
for the 2 )ernianent cultivaiiou of the soil ; 
second, the cul tivation of i racts of land covered 
by jungle ; third, the abolition of catlle-stcal- 
iiig by turning every inhabitant into a land cul- 
tivator. To obtain a constant suiqily of water, 
the main watercourses of the country were 
banked up, and great tanks were formed ; small i 
tanks and wells were made by the Mairs, as- j 
sisted by loans of about tweiiLy shilliiii-'j Loi' j 
each work, and of tools. At first the people 
would not sink wells, because they fouml there 
was no water. An example was set by cai sing 
the battalion of Mairs, a sort of local militia 
formed by Colonel Hall, to sink fifty w'eils, 
which were handed over to the villages 
complete when finished. This gave them 
heart, and was the first step towards encou- 
raging habits of self-reliance. Wherever 
villages showed themselves industrious in 
erecting these public works, they were re- 
wai'ded by u. remission of land rent. Tlio 
next step was to found villages on waste 
huid, of which there wore thousands of acres. 
The head men of the new villages were 
selected from the sons of the iiretels or head 
men of adjacent villages, and their connoKioiia 
formed the nucleus of the now colony. The 
settlers were furnished with loans for tho 
purchase of bullocks ; tools were furnished 
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fr^, l)ut the settlers bid te buili the hoiiUjW. 
Tlie loans wre repltysable iol Ibiir ««?■ 
stalmteuts, within three^yekips after the village 
was established. Wells^ ;tanka, and terrace* 
wells for gallons on tW steep ' hill sides, fob 
• lowed. And thus, within twelve years^ a 
himdl-ed and six ' flourishing hanilet3> were 
founded in the midst of what had previously 
been jungle waste; ' The superintendent took 
care to warn hk subjects that, now that an 
nniple field for industry Inul been opened, 
caltlej^Uing and similar crimes would be 
punisfred mOre rigorously than before. The 
village smith, the barber, the potter, the car- 
penter, the leather-dresser, and other handi- 
craftsmen, who are usually remunerated in 
kind for their services, and who do not Usually 
engage in field labour^ were turned into food 
growers. Even the minstrel yielded to the 
iiifluenee of tlie engineer officer, and became 
a husbandman. Colonel Dixon went further. 
The villagors under hia control attacked a 
band of I'obbera, from whose depredations 
they had suffered, and made twenty-nine of 
them prisoners, after slaying twelve. These I 
prisoners were confined in the JMairwara 
' gaol under sentence for four years ; but 
before the time had expired, a piece of waste 
land, near JMajari, was marked out ; the j)ii- 
Boners were |D6rrnitted to leave the prison 
every morning unfettered to dig wells and 
prepare for settlement ; on the explication of 
their sentence tliey were joined by their 
families ; atrd a prosperous village of twenty- 
seven families was the result of the robbers’ 
foray. This village lias since been remark- 
able for the orderly conduct and iiitlustry of 
its inhabitants. 

As the improvements advanced, the eager- 
j ness of the peasantry to partake of these 
' improvements advancied also ; it became so 
intense, indeed, that the authorities were 
j unable to keep pace wdth it. One vilhige 
I (Soorcan) having been deferred until the 
I next season, a few months afterwards they 
requested a visit from the superintendent, 
witliout assigning a reason. He went, and 
was pleased and surprised to find that, 
out of their own resources, by the sale ol 
cattle and the betrotluil of their daughters, 
they liad constructed a great embanknient 
for a tank. They were rewarded by a 
donation of one half the expense — ^forty 
pounds. In one instance, a jungle waste has 
been converted into fertility by a series of 
tanls.8 connected by weirs for an uiibi'okeii 
distance of twenty-six miles, 

A town was found to be needed as a centre 
of this new colony, and (Nya Nuggar — ^new 
city) was founded, where at the date of the 
report, two thousand souls of every caste and 
profession were settled in handsome, solid 
dwellings and shops. The example of the 
more solid architecture spread to the neigh- 
bouring villages. The average annual value 
of merchandise passing through Nya Nuggar 
iu three years was one hundred and forty- 


geyea thousand pounds, The number of 
carts increased, to six hundred and eighty 
from forty,?— the whole number in the local 
district, before the founding of the city, 

, Colonel Dixqn next proceeded to found an 
animal fair, fixed the fair day in the begin- | 
ning of tiie autumn, when the whole country is | 
covered with the rain crop, when the tanks are | 
overflowing, and agricultural prosperity at its 
height. The invitation of the Great Chief, 
equal to a command, was cheerfully accepted. 

“ The men decked out in their best attire, 
accompanied by their wives and children, 
attended by their minstrels. Clans, kept | 
apart by ancient feuds, fuet and made friends. | 
I^ore Ilian ten thousand Maira attended these ' 
fairs.” ^ , I 

All this has been done by the zeal, intclli- j 
genco, and pcrseveirance of two men, Colonels 1 
Jiali and Dixon, without other assistance | 
than the acquiescence of the Indian Govern- | 
meat. The total expense of Colonel Dixon's ! 
improvements only twenty-four thousand i 
pounds, and this sum produced iu INfair- | 
! wara, between eighteen liundred and thirty- 
five and eighteen hundred and foiTy-scven, j 
an incroa.'^o of revenue of from nine thousand 
pounds to twenty-one thousand j)oun<ls ; ' 

an increase iu the value of agricultural pro- ji 
(luce, from twenty-nine thousand pounds to I 
si.\’ty-three thousand pounds ; of the jiopu- I 
liitiou from thirty* nine thousand six hiuuli ed 1. 
to one liundi'ed thousand two hundred, lu 1; 
a neighlwuring district of Ajiueer, vvitli less j 
I favourable soil, and less available land, tlic | 
same system has pi‘oduced most satisfactory !' 
resnlls ; the pou])je being stimulated by the h 
I example of their neighbours, and encouraged |, 
by the support of C(doriol {Sutherland, wlio I 
commenced improvements without waiting j 
for the sjuiotioiv of Govenimciii. , 

Wherever money has been wusely spemt on i 
reproductive works in India, the conditiuii of i 
the people has improved, mul ilie revenue i 
returns have been enormous. Hut .such 
works, which altogether have not cost mure ' 
than tw enty millions sterling, or about one 
year of the revenue of India, arc but ' 
sjieclsS upon so vast a country. They are 
thp accidents of an enlightened colh'ctor, | 
an eutliusiasUc engineer, or a govei iior act- ' 
ing coutrai-y to all tJie preecvhnts. It I 
liiis not yet become part of the fixied 2)olicy 
of the Indian government to spend a cei- 
tain minimum iier-ceniage of the annual 1 
revenue in road or river improvements, or f 
in works of irrigation. And, if it were tin.* i 
theory, it could not be carried out wdthout | 
swee])ing away a wilderness of forms, and 
enlisting an army of intelligent engineers. 
General Eoutine lives and flourish ('s iu 
India, ,iu Leadenhall Street, and in Cannon 
How, as well as in Dflfcuing Street and 
Whitehall. Each PresTOncy is most ab- i 
surdly placed iu leading strings, Bengal 
at the head, and Bengal under a hundred' 
checks. Matters of simjde detail, which the 
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.ngenfc of a nobleman would settle, on a 
Scotch or English estate, on Ids own respon- 
sibility, or at one interview with his chief, 
are obliged to be referred from the local gover- 
nor of Madras or Bombay and Ins Council, 
to the Governor Genei*al and his CJouncil, 
from the Governor General to the Court of 
Directors, from the Court of Directors to the 
Board of Control — each power having its own 
consulting engineers and lawyers, and its own 
reports : so that, iu iline cases out of ten, the 
matter is buried in paper. For instance, when 
the Godavery River Works were nearly com- 
pleted, the engineer applied for five hundred 
pounds to take a steamer up, and ascertain 
^ what were the obstructions in the way of 
opening a regular communication of five hun- 
dred miles of water, wilh the cotton growing 
country of Berar. Water communication 
had been used by a private firm, years pre- 
viously, and it was calculated, by those who 
had travelled over it in boats, that fifty ihou- 
I sand pounds would open it the whole way, 
j or a cost of one thousand pounds a mile. 

I Tljo local government, afraid of the responsi- 
bility, estimated the expense of a sinwcy at 
one thousand pounds — a sum beyoUtl its con- 
! trol ; and so, shitted the responsibility to the 
Governor General. The Govoiuor General 
considei'cd the object too unimportant to risk 
one thousand pounds upon, in the then state of 
the Indian finances — there being only thirteen 
inilLif;us sterling in the treasury. On another 
• occasion, a recpiest for one hundred pounds to 
i dredge away a bar of sand, wiiicli was ruin- 
ing a harbour, after a delay during whi(;h i 
, Ihe liaibour wiis quite destroyed, shared the 
same fate. If a question arise as to repaiiing 
a few i>ancs of glass iu a barrack, a mountain 
of coirespondence accumulates; if the en- 
gineer of ail Indian railway desire to turn a 
skew bridge into a straight one, he has to run 
the gauntlet of about thirteen officers and 
i tiioir re])orts. Pie cannot alter the form of I 
his sleepei’Sj without consulting the Board of 
Control in London. 

'Idle coast of India is sorely in want of 
ports, i)iers, and breakwaters. The terminus 
of the ]\Iadras Railway will bo a black man’s 
raft, or a Massoola boat. India wants com- 
mon roads ; rivers cleared and embanked ; 
railroads of all kinds, (rom tlie best to the 
lightest and chenpest : from the centre to tlie 
j sea ; catuils of navigation wherever possible ; 

irngatiori everywhere. But, India wwts j 
I these immediately ; thirsty for water, she 
; cajinot afibrd to w’ait until a vineyard, not 
! yet ])lanted, shall grow wine. 

' Kiigland wants millions of pounds of cot- 
ton, at four-pence pound ; wants wdieat at 
two guineas a quaHer; wants sugar, rice, 
spice, oils, fibres and dyes. Between Eng- 
lish and Indian 4 niirts, stand a morass of 
forms, an avalanche of pajier reports, a moun- 
tain range of old Indian blockhead jirejudices, 
the flippancy of Sir (Shatter Chatterer, the 
supercilious ignoi’aiice of the Honourable 
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Wiahy Washy, the tax-grinding tradition, 
that black' fellows ought to pay their rent 
and give no trouble to the Court of Direc- 
tors, and the general delight of Govern- 
ment Ooiincil8,to talk and write, and do 
nothing. 

0, if in the next parliamentary game of 
puss in the corner, the experiment were 
tried, of choosing for the autocrat of one 
hundred and sixty millions, instead of a lord, 
or a lawyer, or a talker, a worker and a 
doer ! O, how a Stephenson, or Peto, or 
Brasftcy, installed in Cannon Row, would 
civilize the Blacks and astonish the Browns ! 


Unto the Lords and Gentlemen in the House 

of (‘oininon-Sense assembled, the Petition 

of Hercules Tully, Clerk, humbly sheweth ; 

That your petitioner is six feet high, wdth 
broad shoulders and strong back-bone, sound 
in wind and limb, of unfailing ajipetite at 
meal times, and of undoubted ]>ersonal 
courage and pluck ; that thereby he might 
have been serviceable to his country as heavy 
dragoon, grenadier, navvy, or coal-heaver, 
but is rendered useless and burdensome to 
himself and others by ch'cumstances over 
wliieh he has no control ; 

'J'liAT, at an early age, your iiotiiioner 
was ])lace(l by his guardians at a 

royal fuiblic school, and distinguished liim- 
sclf greatly in the demoUlion ol heavy iiirlM 
and the deglutition of apples and other 1 
fruits — as also in the games of p(‘g-to].?, I 
cricket, football, racket, and fivc.s ; that in ! 
seven 3 ’^cars and a-half he acquired some | 
knowledge of Homer, Virgil, Horace. .cEscliy- I 
lus, and Terence, with the rules of syntax, j 
and the com])osiliou of hexarnetei’s and pen- | 
tameters, but reniaiued in profound ignorance , 
of C'baucer and P\)pe and Blackslone and | 
Shakspeare and Jliime and Smollett; tliat l>y | 
mean.s of a powerful memory he retained the 
dates of Marathon and Pharsalia, the f(»nnila- !] 
lion of Rome, and the consulsliip of Phtnens; | 
but knew nothing whatever of tlic Noi man 
Conquest, the Magna Charta, ihe balMe of 
Trafalgar, or the ministry of Lord Chatham. 
"I’liat lie knew the value of sestertiaand oboli, 
but was ignorant of the multiplication table 
and the rule of three ; that he knew the par- 
tition of the world among the Triumvirate, 
but had never heard of the settlement of 
Eurojie at the Congress of Vienna ; that with 
those acquirements and qualifications he jiro- 
ceedrd, in his nineteenth year, to the Univer- 
sity of with an exhibition from his school 

of fifty pounds a-year ; 

That as his reputation had preceded him 
to A Irna Mater, ho fought with, aiid completely 
thrashed, a bargeman (in tliree lounds) on 
the first evening of liis going into I’esidcni e, 
and on the following morning was requested 
to be ‘^stroke ** in the college boat ; 
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That he constnied Hemod, Thucydides, 
Lucretius, and Plautus, entirely to his tutor’s 
satisfaction, and took lessons m pugilism from 
a lirsWate professor > of the art ; that he got 
publicly thanked at his “ little go,” and rau a 
race with the Plying Butcher, beating him by 
twenty yards in tlie half-mile on the same 
day; that he afterwards translated J ohn Gilpin 
into Greek lambios, and wrestled for twenty 
pounds a-side with Joe Pullen, the Heading- 
ton Glijint, giving the said giant a throw 
wliich strained his back, whereby the said 
Joe Pullen has been an inmate of the poor- 
house ever since : 

TfTAT your i>otitioner, at the request of one 
of his guardians, the Reverend Sir Trulliber 
Western, Baronet (whose name must be known 
to many members of your honourable house as 
tlic most successful feeder of pigs and fattener 
of o\on of his time), entered deeply into the 
study of divinity, and ** did ” the Fathers of 
the lirst three centuries in six months; at 
the same time he reduced himself to one 
j bottle and a-half of port wine a day, and 
seldom exceeded nine cigars : 

That in a very sliort time he mastered the 
Oriental controversy, and gave np tlio prac- 
tice of driving tandems •: 

That, when the proper time came, he took 
his ilegrcc (high in honours), and after a 
festive meeting at the principal hotel, to 
col<.‘l)ratc the event, he took the opportunity 
of a towii-and-gown riot, wliich suddenly 
occurred at that time, to wipe off some old 
'■!'‘on s w’ith the college dean of (diapel, whom 
ho encountered, by accident, on the way home ; 
and that in the effort of wi])ing off the K?ii(l 
old scores, a rib of the said dignitary vras 
I unfortunately broken — either the detergent 
being applied too roughly, or the osseous fabric 
I of the said dean being more brittle than 
usual : 

That he then — again by the a<lvice of one 
of his guardians, tlie Reverend Sir Trulliber 
AVestern — established himself in the house of 
a respectabl<'> clergyman, in order to ac»piire 
experience in the management and working 
of a parish before he himself took orders ; 
j that witli tliis purpose, he occupied a bed- 
room in the parsonage of the Reverend Am- 
brose Grovel, at a rent of a hundred and 
filty pounds a-year, and prepared to take 
useful lessons in ecclesiastical and parochial 
affairs : — 

d ’ll AT he found the said Reverend Ambrose 
Grovel tlie most eloquent preacher he ever 
heard — jiarticularly when he inculcated the 
duties of submission and resignation, and re- 
verence to the old family and immense estates 
of the !Quke of Gaudeston, whose steward 
occupied the main pew in church ;%,lhat of 
his preaching there was no end, for he believed 
the whole value of parochial ministration 
consisted in what he called the pulpit ser- 
vices ; that he left the visiting of the sick 
and comforting of the afflicted to an assistant 
of sixty years of age, who had not the gift of 


fluency, and was therefore only fit for the 
lower offices of the church ; and that thereby 
your petitioner, so far from acquiring any 
insight into the working of a parish, merely 
saw the method of working a curate, and was 
not particularly edified by the same : , | 

That the family of the Reverend Mi\ i 
Grovel consisted of a wife and daughter— 
Miss Theodosia Grovel — who was in the en- 
joyment of surprising spirits, and laughed 
and giggled in tlie flow of her innocent mirth 
in a very captivating and agreeable manner ; 
that her attentions were great and incessant 
to your petitioner ; that she played your peti- 
tioner favourite tunes on harp and piano ; 
that she praised your petitioner’s horse and ^ 
horsemanship ; that she said she thought 
your petitioner was certain, as soon as lie was 
old enough, to be Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and that if she were queen she would appoint 
him to that high office at once. That there- , 
Upon her father, the Iteverend A mbrose G ro vel, 
used to chuck her under the chin, and say, — 
‘‘Silly girl — what an innocent little fool you 
are!” 

That your petitioner is informed and he- , 
lieves that the said Reverend Ambrose Crovel i 
had been in the habit of chucking the rliius i 
of the four senior sisters of Miss Theodosia, ; 
ill presence of four previous clerical a])])ven- | 
tices (as they were irreverently (.‘ailed} ; and i 
that the result was, that the said four (Clerical j 
apprentices married the said four senior 
sisters of Miss 'Jdieodosia Grovel, wher^diy ' 
the said R(‘veren(l Ambrose Grovel liad ob- i 
lained, among those who were uc*([un,inted 
with the proceedings, the name of “tin* 
Judicious Hooker 

That your petitioner was heedless of diiu- ; 
chucking and tune playing, by re;i',')n Lh/j 1 
young lady had already a dou ble chin, rnid wa-; i 
a very poor musician ; that belbre tin- year 1 
had expired your petitioner was nf>t on : 
friendly terms with any of the laiuily ; w.is 
preached at by the Reverend Ambros*' 
Grovel, sometimes under the name of Judas, 
sometimes under that of Gallio, and once in | 
an unmistakeable manner under the com- ‘ 
j)ound name of Sampson Eatyclais, Ijecausc i 
he was gifted with great bodily strength, and 1 
was in the Jiabit of jailing iisleop during the | 
sermon. That the mother also witlidrew from I 
your petitioner, all the little amenities which 
make residence in the same house agreeable : 
his tea wjis weak aud cold, his beer sour, his 
dinners scanty, his wine withdrawn, his 
linen unwashc(l ; that Miss Theodosia never i 
listened if your petitioner made a remark : ; 

never giggled, or even smiled : informed Inn- ; 
mother that personal power was symptomalk* 
of intellectual weakness : and occasionally 
received at tea a neighbouring attorney of 
remarkably small person, whom she had pre- 
tended to forget, and nqt to know even by 
sight, during the first four months of your 
petitioner’s residence at the rectory : 

That, uudel* these circumstances, your 
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petitioner left tlie house of the Reverend 
Ambrose Grovel, and betook hiinselfi for the 
remainder of the year of preparation, to 
Mangold- Wurzel Hall, the seat of the 
Reverend Sir Trulliber Westeni ; that there 
he acquired considerable skill in fattening 
pigs, and the crossing of breeds ; and, as he 
■was known to excel in the training and 
breaking of horses, did train and break in 
both to hounds and harness, several of the 
best bred hunters and carriage horses in the 
county of Hants : 

That being now upwards of three-and- 
twenty years of age, full of health and spirits, 
anxious to volunteer for the exploration of 
A frica, or the extermination of hostile nations 
by the sword, your i)etitiouer — hy the persua- 
sion and promises of his guardians aforesaid ; 
tliat is to say, of Ins two aunts, each with five 
hundred a-year at her absolute disposal ; of 
Sir Trulliber Western, liaronet, aforesaid ; 
anti further, of an old bachelor cousin, who 
■tv^as ro]>orlqd to have murdered and robbed 
an Indian princess at the taking of Seringa- 
])ataiu, who was lionoureil and I’espcctcd ac- 
eoriiingly, and who strongly urged the necessity 
of the conleinplal.ed step, merely to keep so 
much animal courage and robust enterprise 
in order — was i)ie..ented to the bishop as a 
hiniple esquire, and came out witli a JiandJc 
to his name, and (lie perpetual obligation to 
\\cai”^vhite neckcloths and a black coat : 

I’liAT your petitioner now fouinl liiinself 
e, tablished in a parish where (here was no 
parsonage-house, and wdicro no resident 
mmlstt'r had been heard of, either before or 
alter the Reformation ; where the population 
\.'as so jmrely agricultui’al, that it could 
neitncr read nor write, nor do anything but 
drink and swear ; where the roads were im- 
pa^;sa,ble lor half the year ; and a scliool, 
winch had once been founded liy a benevolent 
biacL.sniilh, for tlie promulgation ol JMormon- 
\was converted into a cock-pit. That in 
(his parish — without rectory, Avitlioiit school, 
witliout rector, with a jiauper jiopulaifon, 
and iinlravellable roads — your petitioner 
spent upwards of seven months, with no 
.-ocii^ty, no visitor, no comfoi taliJe lodging, no 
ciicouiMgement from bislio]), no superintond- 
vnee Irom arclnleacoii ; and was rajhdly 
i.'dling into habits of private gin-and-water 
and innumerable meerschaum pipes, but for- 
iiinately was prevented from further degra- 
dation by the death of one of the maiden 
aunts already mentioned, as having the abso- 
lute tllsposal of live hundred a-year: 

Ihi vr your petitioner’s said aunt had pur- 
chased lor his benelit the next presentation 
1 0 a valuable living, in a favourite county, 
witliin easy distance of three packs of hounds, 
and with excellent shooting, easily procured, 
in the neighbourhood : 

That to make this purchase legal (which it 
w^ould not have been if it had been etfeeted 
during the vacancy of the said valuable 
living), your petitioner’s said aunt had insisted 


on the patron communicating to the vacant 
cure of souls the oldest and most unhealthy 
clergyman that could bo discovered in the 
diocese ; and, for this end, bad recommended 
a man, of upwards of eighty, who Imd had 
three diflerent strokes of paralysis, liad been 
for forty years a martyr to the gout, and was 
pronounced not likely to survive longer than 
was absolutely necessary to read into the 
said valuable living, and so make the pur- 
chase of it a legal transaction : 

That scarcely had the said old man been 
inducted, and thereby put in possession of | 
the temporalities — to the great inureiise of i 
fame and i-c])utatian to the patron, wlio was [ 
descrilicd in the county newspapers as a j 
model of kindness and generosity, in at hist 
rew’arding the services of a curate who had i 
been neglected for sixty years — than a re- | 
maikabhi cliancre look ])lace in the now j 
incumbent’s liealth : that he grew fat and rosy, | 
drove out. in a niee jihaeton with a pair of | 
ponies, and smiled in a siguilicant manner ; j 
that then the possibility of a bride and a spe- i 
cious nursery in the par.soiiage, was hinted | 
at by his frienils : j 

That your petitioner felt a most injurious 'i 
change taking jilaoe in his Chri.stiaTi siaiti- I 
ments ; that he hated the said new incumhent * 
ill a manlier, and to a degree, in which he 
had never hated any one before ; tliat he ! 
looked every morning into the list of deatir? ! 
in ilie newspapers, and gave -way to execra- 
tions ami ejaculations of the bitterest and 
most vulgar kind, when lie failed to perceive 
the old gentleman’s name in the said list ; i 
that ho detested all old piu'sons whatevoi*, J 
and wished a law to be passed making it ' 
])cnal for any one to live beyond sixty years ; ; 

or, that so nnicli of the ILindoo faith sliouhl 
be engrafted on the Christian as con.sisted in I 
])utting agcil individual.'^ to an honourable 
death. That his feelings of objection to the ■ 
longevity of the said new incumbent were 
excited nearly to frenzy, when Miss Soiihla 
Western, the youngest ilaughter of the 
before-mentioned Sir Trulliber Western, to 
whom your jietitioner was engaged by (he 
most formal promises and vows, declared she . 
could not wait any longer for an old jmr ion’s 
demise, wlu) would probably exist till the 
frame of all tilings w'as dissolved in universal ' 
destruction at the end of the world : and, 
according! 3^, married her cousin, Jack All- 
worthy, who had bought some land in 
Canada, and was going out to settle upon his 
estate : j 

That your petitioner, on the occurrence of ' 
this blow, determined to console himself for > 
the delay in his anticipated increase of 
income, by buying a share in some lucrative ) 
and respectable business ; that with dial view, 
he applied tlie remainder of tlic succession ' 
of his said aunt to the purchase ol one-sixth 
part of a banking concern, long cstalilished, 
and holding out grca,t advantages to any 
person of good education and steady habits 
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luent of the buemeas : 

toAT yowr petitioner, on these premiees, 
paid the mam ft iv| tVoimkm jj^iinds foi( ttte 
said G|iwe; fadi |e 4 d# hp|froportld«i M* 
the net profits, wa#to'lJe paid a further sdji 
of three hundred Brjeiaa in consideration of | 
being au active and not a sleeping fmi^aer ; 
but a hitch "was soon discovered, after the 
transference of iSife aifld sum of 
pounds, namely, that being a clergyman, with 
euro 01 souls, your petitioner’s interference 
would vitiate any business transactions of the 
firm, making its debts and credits alike irre- 
coverable at law j— whereupon your peti- 
tioner being threatened by the other partners 
with a bill of ejectment, resigned his piaua- 
gorial functions, and has not, nor ever has 
had, any control over his own money since 
that time : 

That your petitioner, after waiting five 
years more, coming round to the opinion of 
Miss Sophia Western, now Mrs. John All- 
worthy, that the new incumbent, the Reverend 
Methusaleli Parr, would proliably survive 
him by many years, and be the last man 
alive of all the generations of mankind, sold 
the next presentation at a diminished pnee, 
and resumed his rural and stall-feeding pur- 
suits, and, at the same time, commenced 
acijuaintance with the poets, historians, and 
orators of his own country : 

That your petitioner’s circumstances were 
now greatly improved ; that his other auut fol- 
lowed her sister’s excellent example, both m 
dying and in leaving him her money ; that his | 
distant cousin, also, who had been i)rcsentatthe 
seige of Seringqpatam, and was repotted to 
have enriched himself with the s])oils of a 
murdei'ed Begum, depaited this lUe, leaving 
your petitioner his sole heii ; that being at 
this peiiod thirty-three years old — pob.sL\s.>iiig 
four thousand five hundred a-j^ear — married 
to a charming wife — and anxious to make 
himself useful to his country — ^your petitioner 
founded schools and built a church and sub- 
scribed to societies, and conducted himself in 
all res])ecfs as befits a country gentlemen ot 
am))le fortune ami philanthropic mind : 

That your petitioner has portions of his 
estate in several parishes ; that the clergy- 
men of the said paiishes consider, each 
reqpcctivel}", that the whole of your peti- 
tioucr’s income ou^t to be devoted to the 
particular purposes m each individual parish ; 
and, furthermore, that as each of the said 
clergymen holds very decided and exclusive 
opinions, your •petitioner has the inisfortuiie 
to bo viewed in tJie following lights by the 
said cloijgymeii res[;ectively : 

r»y Ur. Dry, of JJolster-cum-PdIow, as a 
revolutionary radical and an eueiiiy to the 
church ; 

By the Reverenrl Mi\ Narrowpaib, of 
Needles, ai a Cii^stavvay, cucuinhen-d in filthy 
rags, and blindly shutting his eyes to the 
ti’ULh ; 


¥fy tbe^feeWend %^nald Pitz-AIl, as a 
latitudinariaai and a despiser of ecclesiastical 
authority : 

ybui? petitiongir, labouring under this 
amewn^ of o|>lo(3[ty ajmong the clergymen of 
bra own perisitasion, has tlie misfortune to 
ofiend in an equal degree all the dissenters 
whin whom he comes in contact ; being con- 
sidered by them an amalgamation of all the 
varib^ sectiofiB of the church — high and 
dry — narrow and weak — archsoological and 
sentimental. That he is hated and disti’usted 
accordingly, his schools (maintained entirely 
at his expense) ; denounced as seminaries of 
revolution and leirogression — of unmitigated 
orthodoxy and (Jerman neologism — for the 
simple and sufficient reason, that in the said 
schools neither orthodoxy nor neologisiin la 
taught at all ; but the Bible is reWreniil^ 
read, and the universal p 4 *ecepts of tlie^ 
Christian faith unfailingly inculcated : 

That your petitioner is aeverely anhn^^ 
verted on by each and all of the .ibove.- 
namod clergymen, as false to his cloth in not 
devoting all his means to strictly cliuich 
purposes ; and by the dissenters aforesaid as 
a gi eat deal too true to the said cloth, and 
afiectiug a little apparent liberality for a 
pill pose which they can W( 11 understand : 

That your ])etitioiier being qualified, as he 
conceives, to add some little information to 
the moderate land of that article possess-ed by 
the members of the legisJatnie, vvouhl have 
great pleasure in devoting himself to the 
service of Ins country in tiio diameter of a 
senator, but that such a jnoceediiig is ren- 
Ideied impossible by a law which evcluihs 
I from the rt'presenLation of the people any 
one who has ever officiated in a church, 
although he may glow with as holy a w'bdom, 
and as heroic a heail, as Sidney (lodolphin 
Oaborne, be as benevolently fc.*<g.icious i\s 
Sidney Smith, and as jnactically lustruetivo 
as Dean Dawes of Heielord : 

That debarred from trade and from ]iav- 
liauient, by law ; from amusement by ]jnb]ic 
ojnnion ; from active exertions in any sphere 
of life, by professional narrowness and seclu- 
sion ; your petitioner's energies :ii-o eitlur not 
excited for the good of Ids fellow^s, or arc en- 
tirely misafipiehciidcd and thrown away : 

That great benefit would accrue if your 
flouourable House would, theicforc, take 
some steps to remedy this state of things, 
either by eiibiiring active eccleshisiical em- 
ployment, with decent remuneration, to all 
persons entering the church, or by enabling 
them to cast asitle the handle to their names, 
and the white neckcloth, which impedes tin ir 
rebpiration ; and by permitting them to 
endue the plain blue coat and brass buttons, 
which to Ihem would bo the passjiort to the 
sho]), the counting-house, the judicial ermine, 
the bLiifhcs of pm*liament, or the councils of 
her Majesty the Queen. 

And your petitioner (as a clergyman) would 
' never pray, ic. &c. &c. 
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SPECIMENS OF THE ALCHEMISTS. ! 

IN TWO CHArXERS. CHAPTER I. 

Tt is the custom in these days to speak of 
alchemy as a “ dream but it was by no 
means ono of those dreams that come in sleep. 
It was, on the contrary, the hard work and 
the hard watching of a lifetime. The angels 
and “ the giants who were upon the earth in 
tho^e ilays,” are handed down by tradition 
as the earliest possessors of the secrets of) 
alohemy, but they all went out with Noah’s 
deluge, and their labours followed them. The 
early Egyptians are quite ancient enough, 
ami as far back in antiquity as any ‘‘ little 
candle” which we possess “can slmd its rays.” 
Tho emerald tablet found in tbo tomb of 
llcrincs Ti ismegistu.s by Alexander the Croat 
is tlie earli(‘st record, and Hermes Trismegia- 
tns is the first patriarch of tlic science whose 
name has been handed down, tliongh, of 
course, lie must have had nuisters and teachers 
who were befoic him. This emerald tablet, 
however is, we are sorry to say— one would 
have been so glad to have believed in its exist- 
(‘iiee — if not a pious, at least a scientific, 
frnud, and belongs to a much later date. Jt 
CDiitaiued an inscription in tliiiteeii lu’oposi- 
lions, upoji which the alchemists bestoved 

» at i)aiiis to disco\ er tlie meaning. As they 
are m>t very long, we subjoin them as they 
have come tlcwu, for the benefit of such of 
(uir readers as love to study the dark sayings 
oi old ; j 

I. I siicak not fu lion, hut what ia certain and mofet 
true, 

TI. AVhat is bcloAV ih like that which is above, ami 
what is above is hkc that winch is betow, tor peitoini- 
iiig the uiiracic of one thuig. 

III. Ami as all things wero produced fiom one, by 
the meditation of one, so all things wtic produced 
fioui this one thing by adaplnlion. 

IV. lU fiitlier 18 the sun, its mother w.as tho moon, 
tlic wind carried it in its hilly, its iiuisc is tlic earth. 

V. It lb tho caube of all pei’fectiou thionghout the 
whole woild. 

VI. Its power is pci feet if it bo changed into tho 
cat til. 

VII. Separate the earth fiom the file, the subtle 
fiOTU the gross, gently and with judgment. 

VIII. It .isccmls lioni earth to heaven, and 
dc«!( ends u'^.iin to until. Thus jou will jiobboss the 
gloi) of the whole woild, and all obscuiity will fly 
aw a) liom ^un. 


IX. This thing is the fortitude of all fortitude, be- 
cause it overcomes all subtile tilings^ and penetrates 
every solid thing. 

X. Thus were all things created* 

XI. Ueneo proceed wondciful adaptations, which 
are piodueid in this wai. 

XII. Therefore am I called Hennes Tiismcgistiis, 
possessing the ihiec parts of tho philosophy of tho 
whole woild. 

XITI. That 1 had to say concerning tho operation 
of tho sun 18 completed. 

TlicRC tbirioen my.slerioiiK sayings nearly 
drove the followers of alchemy to distrac- 
tion. They, however, religiously followed 
the example of their master, and enve- 
loped wdialever knowledge they possessed 
in tlio most impenetrable coat of darkness, 
but it was a coat embroidered and spangled 
with such R<?ducing figures of speech, such 
mystical birds, beasts, and flowers, that the 
reader is enticed by their strange beauty. 
W(' have now at our elbow a pile of old 
ah hcmical U'acts and treatisos. They are, 
one and all, profoundly unintelligible, but 
they speak their unknown tongue with so 
niiieh grave and cai nest emphasis that it is 
difficult not to believe they are pointing out 
the road to a mysterious, unknown world, full 
of btrange beauty — if one only could under- 
stand tlu-ir directions ! 

The authentic rccoi‘ds of alchemy that 
have eome down to us do not begin before 
tlie eighth centur3^* It was the Arabians 
who gave it the shape and dignity of a 
science. Tlic Arabians came into Egypt, 
which they overran as they did other cour*tries 
like a swnrm of lo(‘iists, they destroyed the 
great library of Alexandria, and^ by so doing, 
seemed fo have extinguislied the last spark 
of learning ; but if ever that savage belief 
that the virtues of tlio conquered foe pass into 
the person of the conqueror, seemed to bo 
borne out by the result, it was so in this iii- 
stanee. The Arabhuis absorbed and assimi-. 
lated the knowledge of the people they coii- 
queivd. They were themselves set on fire 


* Tho ruction of anciLiit manuscripts lnul, pre- 
Mously to this, taken place on a l.irKC A? liioclotian 
has ilic Cl edit of having burned the books « •! the Lgyptmivi 
on tiie chemistry of gold and silver. (’.«aar is aaid to 
have Imrnod aa many as seven hundred thouH.ind lolls at 
Ak.v.iudiui; and Leo Isaurus thiro iumdud Ujousaud at 
Coust.iiU]noi<le, m the eij^hth (ontuij. .i) out the umo 
the Aiabi.ius burned tho hbiaiy at Ali \aiicliia. 
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with the ardour of their oynx swift energy, 
and they set on fire whatever tibey touched. 
They inspired with a liviog force every browh 
of leamii^, and this >kiiowiedge they carried 
with them and spread abroad in every countipr 
whithersoever they went. The good they did 
to mankind — ^not by their genius only, but by 
the industry with which they worked out the 
results of learning, and the intense vitality 
which fertilised their industry — amply atoned 
for the loss sustained by the destruction of 
the great library. Chemistry was the science 
into which they threw themselves with the 
greatest ardour, and is the one in which we 
can best judge of what they eifacted. Many 
words of their invention retain their place in 
our present nomenclature — ^such are, alchemy 
itself, alkali, alcohol, alembic, algaroth, alem- 
brotb, and others. They brought into me- 
chanical operation many ijatural processes ; 
— such as distillation, sublimation, filtration, 
crystallisation. They invented the retort, 
the alembic, the crucible, the water-bath, and 
the sand-bath. The Arabians did something 
greater than all these things — they changed 
the whole method of conducting scientific 
enquiry ; the ancient mode was to reason 
from abstract principles, which, in matters of 
fact, was like beginning to build a house from 
the roof downwards. The Arabians set to 
work by observing facts and making experi- 
ments, thus endeavouring to raise their 
theories from a foundation of reality alone ; 
but, as they were men and not gods, of course, 
they were liable to error, and often set out 
upon their investigations entangled in a web 
of previoufely-conoeived abstract ideas, which 
they sot up as “ laws of nature,” But this 
does not alter the fact that the Arabians were 
the first who caught a glimpse of the method 
by which alone natural science cmi be con- 
ducted with any certainty or success — it is 
the great step which separates ancient science 
from modem research. Before we commence 
our stories of the alchemists our readers may 
possibly like to know something of what 
alchemy professed to be and to do, but truly 
it is such a wide subject, not only as regards 
its general principles and modes of practice, 
but also in its digressive tendencies, which 
are infinite, that the information we give is 
indeed superficial. There is scarcely any thing 
the imagination has ever conceived or ques- 
tioned concerning the operations of nature 
that is not to be found in the records of 
alchemy. We must pick our way through 
the labyrinth as well as we can, and shall 
only give what seems to us necessary for the 
better understanding of the life and labours 
of the clasa,ot men of whom we purpose to treat. 

Alchemy had two great objects in view : 
tbe first was the conversion of the metals into 
one another by means of a single substance ; 
the se<Sond was, the cure of all diseases 
whatever by the application of a single 
remedy: the first to acquire an unlimited 
supply of Fortunatus-purses of gold, and the I 


second to secure, if not an immortality, at 
least a terribly long lease of this mortal life. 
It was supposed by tbe alchemists — and traces 
of the idea are to be seen in the earliest ages — 
that all metals were mutually convertible. 
Seven metals were known — namely: gold, 
silver, quicksilver, copper, iron, tin, and lead. 
These numbers, corresponding with the num- 
ber of the planets, were generally called by 
alchemists Sol, Luna, Mercury, Yenus, Mars, 
J upiter, and Saturn. The alchemists believed 
that each planet stood in such close relation 
and communication with its appropriate metal, 
as to be constantly generating fresh quantities 
of it in the depths of the earth. Each of 
these metals was supposed to consist of sul- 
phur and mercury in different proportions 
and in different degrees of purity ; hence, by 
adding what was deficient or subtracting 
what was superfluous in the composition of 
each metal, it might be changed into another. 
Common mercury and common sulphur were 
found not to answer the purpose, and, by 
degrees, became two spiritual or elemental 
principles called, for the sake of convenience, 
by those coi union names. The mercury was 
supposed to impart to metals their lustre and 
ductility — their fixed properties ; whilst the 
sulphur conferred upon them their change- 
able nature. Botli elements w^ere united in 
each metal in different proportions and in 
different degrees of purity and fixation — 
which latter term had a very indefinite 
meaning; sometimes it was merely tlie d(‘gicc 
ill which the fusibility of tlie metals was 
affected, and sometimes it was meant to 
shadow forth what wo now call afiinity. Of 
the metals, gold and silver were called perfect, 
the others were, more or less, imperfect, and 
the great object was to convert llicse imper- 
fect, into the perfect metals : yet, singularly 
enough, the great masters of alclieuiy di.s- 
claimed all sordid motives. Tins couverMoii 
of the mttixls was to be effected by w hat 
was compendiously termed the philosopher's 
stone ; but the word stone must be taken 
figuratively, for it was not conceived to be a 
stone at all, but a pow^der ; and, in some of the 
processes, n fluid — generally, the successful 
adopts represented it as a red powder witli a 
faint smell. Before we liave done, the reader 
shall have the benefit of some of the directions 
for obtaining this jirecious powder, and an 
account of the different appearances it took 
during the course of the work, before the 
moment when it touched perfection. One of 
the alchemists thus describes the result of his 
labour: — “Our stone is nothing but an 
odoncous spirit and a living water (which we 
have also called dry water) purified by a 
natural proportion, and united in such a way 
that it can in noNvise be absent from itself.” 
The alchemists were dreadfully afraid of 
making their instructions intelligible to 
general readers ; and, from the name of one 
of their chief writers — Geber — Dr. J ohnson de- 
rives the word gibberish, which was formerly 
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written geberish. Their red powder, when 
found, was capable of converting all metals 
into gold, even when used in the minutest 
particle. There was also a second prepare^ 
tion, called the white tincture, not so difficult 
to obtain, and it could convert every metal 
into silver, and could itself be converted into 
gold by the red powder. The red powder! 
also could, if administered in homoiopatbic 
doses, cure all diseases, from its quality of 
being able to change everything imperfect 
and unhealthy into what was pure and perfect. 

What we have already said may afford 
some general idea of the nature of the 
study of alchemy ; we proceed to give some 
account of the most learned and noted adepts 
whose fame has been transmitted to us, and 
to whose dreams wo are indebted lor many 
valuable realities little, if at all, inferior to 
the red powder. 

Synesius, Bishop of Ptolemais, one of the 
earliest adepts, was born in three hundred 
and sixty-five. He was a learned and excel- 
lent man ; more of a Pagan than a Christian, 
but a. good bishop notwithstanding. His 
portrait ha.s been restored to us in Mr. 
Kingsley’s Hypatia, and our readers are 
refeired to his pages. Geber — or more cor- 
rectly JJah-ad-far al Sofle — is tliC first who , 
gives a full account of the science of alchemy ; I 
but, altlnnigh his works have come down to us I 
—having been translated into both Arabic and 
Latin — and although ho attained the greatest 
celebrity in the age when he lived, whicli was 
the eighth century, yet little is known ot his life 
exceiittliaiho was born in Mesopotamia, and 
passed into Spain, where he spent some time. 

Tlie story of Morieu reads like one of the 
Arabian Nights* Kriteitainments, and may, 
perhaps, repay the reader for any tediousness 
he may hav(i indulged in. Morieu was born 
in Eomo, in the tenth century, he was a good 
(.Ihristian, and wc are told extremely dutiful to 
his parents ; but, hearing of Adfar, a famous 
Arabian philosopher, who lived at A lexandria, 
and some of his writings having fallen into 
Ills hands, they so look hold of his imagination 
that lie ran away from home and made for 
Alexandria. Arrived there, he had great 
difficulty in finding the house of the learned 
man ; but lie had not come so far to fail then ; 
and, at length, having found the man he 
sought, he made known to him his country, 
his religion, and his desire to become a 
disciple. Adfar was glad of a disciple who 
showed great zeal, docility, and intelligence, 
and Morieu was happy to have found a 
master who promised to unveil for him the 
source of all treasures. The gentleness of 
Morieu so won upon his master that he con- 
cealed nothing from him. But all Adfar’s 
immense riches, his learning, and his genius, 
could not keep him from dying, like the most 
ignorant of men. Morieu mourned his death 
paid the last duties to hi.s remains, and 
then quitted Alexandria to go to Jerusalem. 
He settled himself in a hermitage a little way 


out of the city, and there determined to 
end his days. He took with him a pi|)>il 
whom he intended to train in his own know- 
ledge. In this retreat Morieu heard of Kalid, 
the Soldan of Egypt — “a wise and curious 
rince,** lieutenant of the caliph. One of the 
ooks of Adfar having fallen into his hands, 
he made great inquiries and offered immense 
rewards to anyone who would enable him to 
understand it. Many persons presented 
themselves, but they were not true teachers : 
only jiersons greedy of reward, and seeking 
for gain and not wisdom. 

Morieu heard with pain how much this 
good Soldan was deceived by false professors, 
and he determined to leave his retreat aiul to 
undertake a journey to Egypt, as much with 
the design of converting the Soldan to the 
blessed faith of Christianity as of instructing 
him in the knowledge of Adfar. The Soldan 
received him with gladness, and gave him a 
house ; where Morieu remained until he Lad 
finished his process. The work being brought 
to perfection, he poured the precious elixir 
into a vase, fuid wrott' upon it, He who has 
all, has no need of others.” lie then de- 
parted secretly, and returned to his hermitage 
near Jerusalem. Kalid went to the house 
where Morieu had dwelt, and there found the 
vase containing the elixir ; but that did not 
console him for the loss of his master. Ho 
was filled with great indignation against the 
false pretenders who had deceived him; he 
put to death all who remained within liis 
reach, and made an edict that, in future, who- 
ever dared to come before him with false 
pretences should die. He kept this law 
l igUlly ; but it did not bring back Morieu, 
one day called Galij), his favourite slave, 

! and said to him, “ Oh ! Galip, what are we to 
do further ?” 

Galip replied, “My lord, it is good to 
believe that God will make us know the con- 
duct we ought to pursue.” 

Kalid' passed many years regretting the 
loss of Morieu ; until one day when he was 
engaged in the chase, accompanied, as usual, 
by Galip; they were separated by some 
accident, and Galip came upon a hermit who 
was devoutly praying in a solitude. 

“Who are you?” said Galip to him; 
“ whence come you, and whither do you go 1” 

“I come from Jerusalem,” replied the 
hermit, “where I was born, and I remained 
long with a holy man amongst the mountains 
near to that city. I heard there how Kalid 
was ill pain to know how he might finish the 
mystery of Hermes. That holy man is, I 
know, skilful in that science, and 1 quitted 
my country to infonu the prince of him.” 

“ Oh, my brother ! what is this you say 1” 
cried Galip ; “ it is enough — I do not wish 
you shovild die the imposters have died, 
who presented themselves to my master.” 

“I fear nothing,” replied the hermit, “let 
me see the prince, if you know where he may 
be found.” 
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OaHp took him to his master^ and the 
hei*mit iiifbrmed him that he had made this 
Jong journey on purpose to tell him that, in 
the solitudes of Jerusalem, dwelt a holy man ' 
‘who had received this supreme wisdom of 
God — the knowledge of the hermetic work. 

has confessed to me that he has this 
precious gift, and I have seen the proof of it 
in tho immense treasures of gold and silver 
he took each year to Jerusalem.” 

Kalid cautioned him of the risk he ran of 
being put to death like many others before 
hin^ if he made promises he could not 
perform ; but, as the liermit seemed very 
confident and not in the least afVaid, Kalid 
grew sanguine, and his desire to see Morieu 
again increased, if possible, in ardour. For, 
he had no doubt, from tho description, that 
this holy man at Jerusalem was Morieu 
himself. 

Kalid desired Galip to take an escort and 
accompany the hermit. After many difficub 
ties, they came to the mountains of J erusalem, 
where they found Morieu; who, in a rude 
hair garment, lived in j^erpetual youth and 
the most austere penance, lie made no 
difViculty about going back to Egy})t witli 
Galip. The Soldan received him with gi cat 
joy, and would have made him his vizier; 
but Morieu had no other desire tlian to con- 
vert the prince to the true religion. He 
proacheii all the truths of Christianity, but 
Kalid wouhi not be converted ; he, liowever, 
treated Morieu as his dearest friend, and lie 
soems to have been a very good man, if we 
may judge from the fact that Morieu at last 
instructed him in all the secrets which he 
had s<i long and so ardently desire*! to learn. 
The remainder of his life is not known, ^ut 
so far his history and liis conversations have 
been written both by liimself and by Galip 
the faithful slave. Kalid wrote some little 
treatises on hermetic philosophy, which are 
printed. Bacon and Arnold both cite Mori(’u 
as one of the liermetic philosophei’s, and 
Hobertua Castrensis translated J^lorieu’s 
book into Latin from the Arabic in the year 
eleven hundred and eighty-two. 

Most of the alchemists had a history at- 
tached to them. RayniondLully had a roiu.-ujce 
— The reader will find all we tell, written 
in heavy biographical dictionaries and musty 
books of reference, innocent of the least leii- 
deney to levity or novel-wi’iting.* 

lliymond Lully was born at Majorca, in 
the )ear twelve hundred and thirty-tive. His 
father was of a noble family, seneschal to 
James the First of Arragoii, who had enriched 
him with lands in the isles of JMajorca and 
Minorca,^ when they were taken from the 
Saracens in twelve hundred and thirty, 
liay mond w as brought up at court after the 

* lie imiy consult lor hnnsclf, it Jio i»lc ises, the lollow- 
ing works up(ju tho Lilc 1 1 Hiiyffiond Lully — Byorius 
Ai nal Eccles tom 11. ann 1 72, Hoiliind Act fckincta, 
tom 2.1, Manaua do 11 llisiuuii, lib iO. c 4* 
I’cioMuct Vu do B Lul V, Vuiduinu, lo<)7 , Uijst. do 
Kaymoud Lully, Pans, lOi l‘2mo. 


I fashion of the young noblemen of that age. 
He received little instruction of any kind 
I except in the arts and accomplishments of a 
cavalier. He was handsome, graceful, excel- 
lent in all knightly exercises, and, we arc 
sorry to add, eminently a mauvais sujet. lie 
led a, gambling, dissipated, disreputable life, 
enjoying great favour at court, where James 
the Second of Arragon continued the favour 
that his father had shown to the father of 
Raymond. He made him seneschal of tho 
isles and grand provost of the palace. Ray- 
mond increased his fortune by a great 
marriage ; but the more money he had, 
the more he spent. Ho led the life of a 
grand seigneur, and carried on his affairs in 
grand style. He fell in love at last wutli a 
beautiful woman of the court, Donna Am- 
brosia Elcanora di Gastello. She was married 
and considered as remarkable for Inr virtue 
as her beauty. For some time the declaia- 
tions and assiduities of Raymond took no 
effect; but one day it so hiippcned that, 
whilst she was leaning from a window the 
wind blew aside her handkerchief, and dis- 
played her bosom. Raymond, wlio, of com se, 
was hanging about wherever she was to be 
seen, was so struck with her beauty that he 
wrrote some passionate veisos on the while 
bosom lie had bchehl. This poem took an 
effect lie had scarcely daied to liojjo. The 
Lady Eleanora sent him a message desmng 
his company. It may be imagimd with what 
alacrity he obeyed her commands. IJew.is 
shown into her presence ; he fell at hei feet ; 
and began at once to expand into ex])rcsMuiis 
of gratitude and i)aRsion ; but she desired liiiii 
to rise, and fold him that, having tnatl in 
vain to repulse his ])assion, and to cure lum 
by her coldness and indifh leiiee, she had now 
resolved to requite him by .'illowing hiin to 
look upon the beautiful white bosom ]u li id 
cclebraledin his verse ; saving which, she dis- 
closed her bosom and half her side, and lie s nv 
a hideous cancer. The shock was .so tcriilde, 
that he forsook the court and entirely changed 
his mode of life. He had arom.iikable visum, 
in which he imagined helielield The Savioui’, 
who said to him, Raymond, hdlow me fioiu 
henceforth. This vision he siw twice; he 
then delayed no lonL^er, but aiiMiiged his 
affairs and divided his jirujioity amongst his 
family. AVhat became of his wife we aie not 
told; but ho himself letiied to a hovel on 
mount Aranda, near his estate, and there he 
devoted liimself to study Arabic, and to pi’c- 
j)are for tlie conversion of the infidels. He 
was at that time about thirty }ears of a -e. 
Reople did nothing by halves in those da; ^ 
If tlieir profligacy and violence weie (iioi- 
mous, their devotion and austerity, when tlioy 
threw themselves into leligion, was in the 
same proportion. He remained in this le- 
treat for six years ; and then set out with a 
servant — who could speak Arabic, and > .i 
Malioiiiedaii — to convert the infidels whcic v( r 
he might find them. But the servant no 
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sooner nn(lei>,tood wbat were his master’s! 
designs ngjiinst the Koran, than he took tbe 
earliest opportunity of endeavouring to mur- 
der him. The wound, fortunately, was, not 
mortal ; and, before he could repeat the blow, 
a pious anchoret, we are told, passed the spot 
and assisted Eayradnd to disarm himv Ray- 
mond refused to kill his assassin, and only 
consented with reluctance that he should be 
put in prison ; where he strangled himself in 
rage and fury. 

When Eaymond had recovered from his 
wound, he remained a little while longer in 
his beloved solitude, and then once more 
began his wanderings. In twelve hundred 
and seventy-six he founded a professorshij) in 
the Convent of St. Praucis, at Palmes, for the 
Arabic langua<|^o, to serve towards converting 
the iiififlels. In twelve hundred and eighty- 
one, hi‘ went to Paris, and there became 
acquainted with Arnold of Villa Nova, or 
Aiaiaud do Villeueve, one of the great alche- 
mists — a man whose immense reputation 
lilbMl all the age with wonder; in his 
day ho peihaiis enjoyed more leuowii than 
any other man ever did. Lully’s genius for 
science scoins to have been developed by his 
six > ears’ solitude and his slud}^ of Arabic ma- 
nU'icripts. For the ju'eseut, his 2 eal to con- 
V(*rt the infidels slackened, and he became the 
disciple of Arnold, and invented a new mode 
of teaching and learning philosophy and the 
sciences — aftei’ wards called from him tlie 
Liillian art. Fi'om Paris he went to Home, 
lli.s r)hjcct wa^ to obtain from the Po])e the 
establishment of a college for tlie study of 
I the oiieiital languages, for the pur])osc of 
]>ro])agating the true faith amongst the infi- 
dels ; but thc3 Po})e bad just died, and he 
' could meet with no attention to his de- 
I shvs. He was received with much dis- 
I Liictiun, however, wlierevcr he wcn(, and 
wrote and taught publicly. Ifisappointed at 
iioinc, be 1 ‘eLurned to Paris, continuing 
always to teach jdiilosophy. In tw^olve hun- 
dred* and ninety-one, he went to visit the 
King of Majorca, at Moiilpellier, and there 
he loiind his Iriend Arnold established at the 
lv\ad of the faculty of mediciiie in that city. 
He was well received, but his old longing to 
comert the infidels came back upon liiia in 
all its loi'ce — indeed it had never entirely 
sliunberod — and all the fame he obtained for 
himself lie only considered as the means to 
further his groat object. He set out once 
more fijr Koine, and remained some months 
at Genova, wliere he wrote and taught and 
disputed as was the fashion amongst learned 
men of that lime, Wlieu at length he 
rc-ached Home, he could by no means 
obtain from Nicholas the Second, who Avas 
the then pope, the establishment he de- 
sired for the study of the oriental languages ; 
and ' he considered that he ongjlit to so 
in person and preach the true faith to the 
infidels. He went to Genoa and hired a 
passage to Africa ; but, when the vessel was 


on the, point ot Hailing he took a sudden panic 
and le^ the vessel sail without him. Hw 
morse and regret tlirew him into a fever. He 
looked upon himself as a Jonah, trying to 
escape from the divine command. When he 
recovered^ he; lost no time in repairing J||s 
fault and sailed to Tunis. This sudden panic 
in a maii of such high courage and firm pur- 
pose is remarkable, and may serve to make 
us charitable ^n our judgments upon those 
who seem for a tirao to„ fii.U, Lully’s courage 
never again faltered. On iiis ariival at Tunis, 
he began to speak and to dispute with the 
Mahomedan doctors, and was immediately 
arrested for his pains and condemned to death ; 
but, a learned Arabian who loved him fur his 
science and learning, interceded for him, and 
remonstrated with the sultan upon the scan- 
dal it would be to slay so great a man. His 
life was R]>ai‘ed ; but he was commanded to 
leave Tunis without delay, under the penalty 
of death if he returned. 

He went to Genoa, and thence to Najfies, 
where he disputed against his master, Arnold, 
ilenying the possibility of transmuting metals ; 
but notliing distracted his mind from his 
earnest desire to convert the infidels ; and lie 
used all his eloquence to prevail on Pope 
Bonifiice the Ei.gnth to encourage the study 
of eastern languages ; but the Pope had other 
aflaii's on hand, and Itaymond retired to 
Milan, where the house in which he lived is 
still to be seen. In thirteen hundred aiul 
eight he went to Paris, and made ac- 
quaintance witli the famous Huns Scot us, and 
])i-actiscd alchemy ; but his beloved in li dels 
]u*eveiited him from resting in this learned 
leisure. He tried to get up a crusade, and to 
per.'=!uade Ferdinand of Gasfile to join King 
Philip of France for the recovery of the Holy 
Land. To prove his own zeal, he once more 
crossed from Spain; to Africa, and landed 
at Bona- — Saint Augustin’s old liishopric. 
Here he hail the satisfaction of converting 
seventy ot the followers of Averroea — a great 
physician — more, we should imagine, by the 
reputation he had acquired as a man of science 
than from the superiority of his theology, 
ile went next to Algiers, where he also made 
convex ts ; but the persecution rose to such a 
lieight that he was thrown into prison, and 
had a bridle placed in bis mouth. Some ac- 
counts say that a padlock was fastened upon 
his lips to prevent him from speaking, which 
was only removed when he ate his food. At 
the end of forty days, however, he was severely 
bastinadoed, and then expelled from the 
city. He had no road except through Tunis, 
where sentence of death awaited him ; but, 
when he arrived, although he was thrown 
into prison, the inhabitants were still deterred 
by his reputation from putting him to death. 
They contented themselves with trying if 
they could not, in their turn, convert him ; 
but as they did not succeed, they shipped him 
on board a vessel sailing for Genoa. He was 
shipwrecked in sight of Pisa ; and, although 
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lie aud the ciew escaped to la^d, be bad a vio^ 
lent illness, through which be wlaa nursed by 
some Dominicans. 

A general council was tben sitting at Vienna* 
and so soon as he was able to travel, he w^i 
ttere to solicit assistance for the conversion 
orthe infidels. He made several propositions 
which he could get no one to listen to. Whilst 
at Vienna he received flattering letters from 
Edward the Second, King of England, and 
from Eobert Bruce, King of Scotland, en- 
treating him to visit them. He had also, in 
the course of his travels, met with John 
Cremer, Abbot of Westminster, with whom 
he formed a strong friendship ; and, it was 
more to please hiui than the king, that Ray- 
mond consented to go to England. Cremei* 
had ail intense desire to learn the last great 
secret of alchemy — to make the powder of 
trausnnitation — and Raymond, with all his 
fnendshi]!, liad never disclosed it. Cremer, 
however, set to work very cunningly ; he 
w as not long in discovering the object that was 
nearest to Raymond’s heail — the conversion 
of the infidels. Ue told the king wonderful 
stories of the gold Lully had the ai't to make ; 
and lie worked upon Raymond by the hope 
that King Edward would he easily induced 
to raise a crusade against the Mahomedans, if 
he only had the moans. Raymond had 
apjiealed so often to popes and kings that he 
had lost all faith in them ; nevertheless, as a 
last hope, he accompanied his friend Ciomcr 
to England. Cremer lodgrd him in his abbey, 
treating him with distinction ; and tliero 
Lully at last instructed him in the powder, 
the secret of which Cremer had so long desired 
to know. Wlicn the powder was perfected, 
Cremer presented him to the king, who re- 
ceived him as a man may be suppo^jed to 
receive one who could give him boundless 
riches. Raymond made only one condition ; 
that the gold he made should not be ex- 
pended upon the luxuries of the court or 
upon a wai’ with aii}^ Christian king ; and 
tliat Edward himself should go in person with 
an army against the infidels. Edward pro- 
mised everything and anything. Raymond 
had apartments assigned him in the Tower, 
and there he tells us he transmuted fifty 
thousand pounds weight of quicksilver, lead, 
imd tin, into pure gold, which was coined at 
the mint into six millions of nobles, each 
vorih about three pounds sterling at the 
present day. Some oi the pieces said to 
have been coined out of this gold are still 
to bo found in antiquarian collections. To 
Robert Bruce he sent a little work entitled 
Of the Art of Transmuting Metals. Dr. 
Edmund Dickenson relates that when the 
cloister that Raymond occupied at West- 
minster was removed, the workmen found 
some of the powder, with which they enriched 
themselves. During Lully’s residence in 
England, he became the friend of Roger 
Bacon. 

Nothing, of course, could be further from 
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Kmg Edward’s thoughts than to go on a 
orusiide. Baymond’s apartments in the Tower 
Were only aii honourable prison; and be 
soon perceived bow matters were. He de- 
clared that Edward would meet with nothing 
but misfortune and misery for his breach of 
faith. He made bis escape from England in 
thirteen hundred and fifteen, and set off once 
more to preach to the infidels. He was now 
a very old man, and none of bis friends could 
over hope to see his face again. He wont 
first to Egypt, then to Jerusalem, and 
thence to Tunis. There he at last met 
j with the martyrdom he had so often braved. 
The people fell upon him and stoned him. 
Some Genoese mcrcliants carried away his 
body, in which they discerned some feeble 
signs of life. They carried him on boai’d their* 
ves^iel ; but, thotigh he lingered awhile, Ke 
died as they came in siglitof Majorca, on the 
Iwenty-eighlh of June, thirteen hundred and 
fifteen, at the age of eighty-one. He was 
buried with great honour in his family chapel 
at St. Ulma, the viceroy and all the principal 
nobility attending. 

He left many works behind him — some are 
in manusci'ipt and some in print — the greater 
numlier arc to be found in the Royal Library 
at P.ivis. Amongst the discoveries of Lully 
we may mention the preparation of sweet 
nitre ; but his chief mei it was that he per- 
fected and spread the knowledge of hcieptific 
discoveries which were but little kuuwn be- 
fore his time. 

Alexander Rctlion w\as a Scotchman, and 
lived at the end of the sixteenth and the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth (‘entury. 'Jr.i- 
dition credits him with having succeeded iu 
becoioing master of the secret of making gold. 
Whatever might have been his Ihe beJore that 
period, it is certain that at the moment which 
se<*iuell to crown him with the liighost for- 
tune, ho miglit have quotedold Gammer (4ur- 
ton’s lamentation, and said : — “This first day 
of my sorrow is tlic last day of my pleasure,’' 
for he knew no comfort afterwards, lie jiassocl 
into Holland, and remained some time in flic 
house of one Jidin IJaussen, a mariner, in the 
town of Erkuscu, whom ho had once hospita- 
bly received and enU‘rtainod wlicn lie was 
shipwrecked on the coast of Scotland, near to 
whei-e lie lived. He made several transmuta- 
tions in tlie house of tliis man, binding him to 
aecresy, which John Haussen keptjirctty well ; 
although he thouglit it no harm to mention Urn 
circumstance to Doctor Vanderveldeii, a phy- 
sician of Eikusen. He gave him also a piece of 
gold on which he marked the hour and the 
tlatc of the reputed transmutation, March 
thirteenth, sixteen liundred and two, at four 
o’clock. Set bon proceeded on his travels, 
making transmutations from time to time ; 
but news did not travel fiist in those 
days, and he might have escaped mis- 
chance for a pretty long While, if his 
evil genius had not led him into Saxony, 
Here he %nade an imprudent display of 
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his art to some persons 'who repqjrted him 
to the Elector of Saxony. This prince fan- 
cying that he had now got hold of a living 
and inexhaustible treasure, seized upon his 
person, and put him in prison; setting a strong 
uard of soldiers over him, with orders to 
eep him always in sight. At first, the Elec- 
tor endeavoured by fair words and fine pro- 
mises to persuade Sethon to make gold ; and, 
perhaps he might in time, have consented to 
ransom himseHi but the Elector was also de- 
termined to obtain his secret, and this, as all 
adepts of aldiemy know, was a secret not to 
be revealed to any under the penalty of their 
eternal salvation ; they did not dare to reveal 
it even to their dearest friend ; only when they 
grew old might they select some one man as 
their heir and instruct him in their method of 
working, under the most solemn oath of se- 
crecy. Tlicir works were always written in 
enigmas, to mislead purposely all who camo 
with vain curiosity, and who were not elected 
to the knowledge of the mystery. Sethon, 
therefore, could by no means purchase his 
own deliverance at the price of his secret, 
i Patience and fortitude were the qualities 
which were developed by the pursuit of 
I alchemy, if nothing else, and Sethon was a 
I match for Ids noble jailor. 

When fair means could not induce lum to 
speak, the Elector began by making his cap- 
tivity more rigorous, and tried what privation 
would eflect. When that failed he resorted 
to more active measures, and Sethon was sub- 
jected to a variety of tortures in the hope of ex- 
torting his secret, which even if he could, or 
Would Lave imparted, the Elector would not 
liave been able to apply, for Sethon could not 
have given his own skill. Nevertheless, he 
remained obstinately silent, enduring what- 
ever it was the good, or rather, evil pleasure 
ofthe Elector to inflict, and tlie torturesgrew 
more and more intolerable. Even fire was ap- 
i ]>licd to make him speak. This treatment 
was continued at intervals for many mouths, 
i but idl in vain. 

At length ono Michael Scudigovius, a 
Polish nobleman, himself also a seeker after 
the philosopher’s stone, obtained from the 
elector the liberty to visit Sethon in his 
l)rison. 

Peeling pity for Sethon’s sufi’erings, and also 
a hope that he might be induced to do from 
gratitude, what he had refused to compul- 
sion, Michael offered to aid him to escape, 
which offer of course Sethon gladly ac- 
cepted. Scudigovius came again in a few 
days, and gave a feast to the soldiers 
wlio guarded him. This he did more 
than once. At last he regaled them better 
than usual, and having made them drunk, he 
and Sethon escaped in disguise ; he had a 
carriage in waiting. They stopped at the 
house where Sethon’s wife still lived, and got 
the powder of transmutation, which her hus- 
band had confided to her keeping. Whetlier 
she accompanied them in their flight is un- 


certain. Probably she remained in Presden, 
that the escape of her husband might appear 
more mysterious. 

Sethon and his deliverer escaped to Cracow, 
where Scudigovius had a castle. He now re- 
minded Sethon of his promise to assist him in 
his alchemical pursuit. Sethon presented him 
with an ounce of his powder of transmuta- 
tion, which he declared was amply suflicient, 
if used with prudence. But as regarded the 
secret of making this powder, he said : You 
see what I have Sunfered ; my nerves are 
shrunk, my limbs are dislocated, emaciated 
to an extremity, and my body almost cor- 
rupted ; even to avoid all this 1 did not dis- 
close the secrets of philosopliy.” It was clear 
there was uotliing to be done with such a 
man ; and, after trying every species« f)f en- 
treaty and persuasion in vain, Scudigovius 
allowed him reluctantly to depart. 

Sethon did not long enjoy his liberty. He 
was old, and the hardsldps he had endured 
had worn him out. He died in sixteen hundred 
and four, only two years after he had left his 
peaceful laboratory in Scotland. Scudigovius 
married his widow, but she knew nothing of 
her husband’s secrets. She however po.sseased 
some of his manuscripts, and these Seudigo- 
vius published under the name of the “ Cos- 
mopolitan,” which was the title under which 
Set lion was generally known. 

The i)Owdcr which Scudigovius had re- 
ceived from Sethoji is said to have done 
him very little good in the end. It en- 
abled him for a while to live extravagantly, 
mid to waste his substance in riotous living. 
He made no secret of the present he had 
obtainetl. Ho presented himself at Prague 
before Kudolpli the Secoml, and made a 
“ projection ” for him, for wliich the Em- 
peror appointed him to be Counsellor of 
State. Scudigovius narrowly escaped, the 
fate of Sethon upon one occasion. He was 
travelling through Moravia, and a nobleman 
of the country having heard rumours of his 
proceedings at Prague ; and, believing that he 
had a great quantity of the transmuting pow- 
der in his ])OSsession, seized upon him and 
put him in prison, threatening that he should 
not obtain his liberty until he had given up 
all his treasure. Scudigovius was not an 
alchemist, but he knew other secrets, and 
“obtained some matters with which ho cut 
through the iron bar of his prison-window 
and, making a rope of his clothes escaped 
almost naked. He summoned the little tyrant 
before the Emperor’s Court to answer for 
what he had done ; the nobleman was fined, 
and a village on his estate was confiscated, 
which Scudigovius gave to his daughter as a 
dowiy. 

By this time the ounce of powder was 
nearly expended. Scudigovius liad run 
through an enormous fortune, and beggary 
stared him in the face. Sethon must have 
seen in his character that he was not worthy 
to possess the “ Great Secret,” and that his 
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only idea of using it, or desiring to know it, 
was that he might be able to can^y on a life 
of profligacy, without measure or bounds. 

Seudigovius thoTight* that he would turn 
the few grains that remained to him of the 
powder mto medicine ; for it was quite as 
powerful to cure sickness, or whatever disease 
a man might have, as it was to transmute 
base metals into gold. He accordingly put 
j all tliiit remained into rectified spirits of wine, 
and astonished the regular ])hysiciaiis bj*- the 
marvellous cures it effected. It cured, 
amongst others, Sigismoiid the Third, King 
of Poland, ‘^of a very grievous accident.'* 
At length the elixii' came to an end, ns the 
gold had done, and Seudigovius found himself 
without money or property of any kind. 
He thftn began the life of an adventurer. 
Re obtained Large sums from various noble- 
men, under pretence of making the powder, 
but lie produced no result save smoke and 
cinders. He then subsided into a deliberate 
inijiostoi*, iind pla^^ed tricks of sleight of hand 
worthy only of a mountebank, lie silvered 
over a piece of gold, and pretending that lie 
had the true powder, made the silver disap- 
pear by a common chemical opei'ation easy to 
execute, and sold . hia worth! ess preparation 
at hu'ge jmces ; a thing quite obvious and re- 1 
pugnant to the principles of all true atlepts, , 
who never sold their knowledge. 

I Ho died at Guveriiu, on the frontiers of 
Poland, in six toon hundred and forty-six, at 
! the age of eigiity-four, having seen great 
vicissitudes, and be(3n Counsellor of State to 
three Eirqierors, lludolph, Matthias, and 
Ferdinand. 

We add an extract from the work of Eire- 
nteus Philalethes, called The Shut Palace 
Opejied, which may serve to show wliat it 
really was to possess a secret which it was 
forbidden to reveal, caiid wliich it was dangc;- 
rous to exercise; it takes the shine out of the 
gold. Few would desire to obtain it, if gold 
alone hud been the object of the Great 
1 Work. Eireuaius, we should tell the reader, 

, was an Englishman, who lived in sixteen 
I hundred and forty-five (at least that is the 
date of one of his works), his true name has 
never been distinctly ascertained. The follow- 
ing may be accepted as his account of his own 
lot, after the discovery of the Stone. “All 
alclieinicai books abound with obscure ciiig-| 
iniis, or sojdiistical operations ; 1 have not I 
written in this style, having resigned my will 
to tlie Divine pleasure. I do not fear that 
the art will be dis-esteemed because I write 
plainly, for true wisdom will defend its own 
honour. 1 wish gold and silver were as mean 
in esteenr'as earth, and tlien we need not so 
strictly conceal ourselves. For we are like 
Cain, driven from tlie pleasant society wo 
formerly had without fear. Now wo are 
tossed up and down, as if beset with furies, 
nor can we suppose ourselves safe in any one 
place long. We weep and sigh, compLiiniug 


to the Lord. ‘ Behold whosoever shall find 
me, shall slay me ! * We ti^vel through many 
nations like vagabond^ and dare not take 
upon us the care of a family, neither do wo 
possess any certain habitation ; although we 
possess all things, we can use but a few ; 
what,' therefore, do we enjoy except the spe- 
culation of our minds ? Many strapgers to 
art imagine that if they enjoyed it they 
would do great good. So I believed formerly, 
but the danger I have experienced has taught 
me otherwise. Whoever encounters the im- 
minent peril of his life, will act with more 
caution henceforward. An adept cannot 
effect tlie works of mercy to an uncommon 
extent, without in some degree confiding to 
the secresy of others ; and this is at the haz- 
ard of imprisonment and death. I lately had 
a proof of it, for being in a foreign place I 
administered the medicine to some distressed 
poor j)ersous who were dying, and they hav- 
ing miraculously recovered, there was imrue- 
difitely a rnmbnr spread abroad of the Elixir 
of Life, insoinnch that I was forced to fit-e by 
night, with exceeding great trouble ; having 
changed my clothes, shaved my head, put on 
other hair, and altered iny name ; else J 
should have fallen into the hands of wicked 
men, that lay in wait for me, merely on sus- 
picion excited by the ihirsl of gold. T could 
mention other dangers which would seem 
ridiculous to those who did not staucl in a 
similar situation. They think they would 
manage their alfairs belter, but they do not 
consider tliat all tho^e intelligent pi'ojdi* 
whose society is chiefly desirable, are ex- 
tremely discerning ; and a slight cojijecl-uie 
is sulficioiit to produce a conspiracy, lor the 
iniquity of men is so great that I have known 
a person to be sininglod with a halter on .^us- 
2 )icion, although he did not possess th(‘ art, it 
I was sufficient that a dcsj)erate man heard a re- 

{ )ort of it. This age abounds Avith alchemists, 
lOwever ignorant of science, they know suHi- 
I cient to discover an adept, or to suspect him. 
An appearance of secresy will cause them to 
search and examine every circumstance of 
your life. If you cure the sick, or sell a large 
quantity of gold, the news is circulated all 
through the neighbourhood. The goldsiuitli 
knows that the metal is too fine, and it is con- 
trary to law for any one to alloy it, Avho is 
not a regular metallurgist. I once sold ])ure 
silver worth six hundred joounds in a foreign 
country ; the goldsmith, notwithstanding I 
was dressed as a merchant, told me — ‘this 
! silver is made by art.’ I asked the reason 
he said so, he replied, ‘I know the silver that 
comes from Spain, England, &t*., this is purer 
than any of these kinds.’ Hearing this I 
witlidrew. There is no better silver in trade 
than the Si)amsh ; but if he had attempted 
to reduce luy silver, from its superior quality, 
and were discovered, I would be hanged for 
felony. I never called again for my silver, 
or tlie price of it. The transmission of gold 
and silver from one country to another is 
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regulated by strict laws, and this is enough to 
coudeniii the adept, wlio appears to have a 
quantity of it. Thus, being taught by these 
diibciiltics, I have determined to lie hhl, and 
\vill coniimiiiicate iithe art to thee, who 
dreaniest of pertorrning public good, that we 
may see w hat you will undertake when you 
obtain it.” 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 

THE PASSAGE OF THE DANUBE. 

A wiiiD wind was blowing, and a drifting 
sleet beat in our faces as we waded through 
mud and mire down to the water side. Here 
were bales of goods and heaps of military 
stores, crowds of dirty, ragged, desponding 
Turkish Soldiers, waiting, seemingly, to be 
rained upon, and for no other purpose what- 
ever, Weary, jaded-looking oxen, rudely 
yoked to the most primitive waggons, rimii- 
iiatcd in patient wretchedness, wet through. 
I Thej e was a great multitude of 2)eoplc and a 
great iiurabcr of things, but there was no life 
and bustle. Everybody and everything ap- 
I peared to be waiting for some unexplained 
event, and to be wasting time, meanwhile, in 
listless discomfort. The broad I’ivcr teemed 
witli craft of all descriptions, fronj the rattlijig 
Austrian steamer, tugging long rafts laden 
with w'arlike implements, and the rakish 
I Gri'ek merchantman, down to the heavy l>ul- 
1 gai’iAii barges which serve as ferry-hoats, and 
the most trumpery little cockleshells used for 
coasting iu fine weather or lu bobbing about 
from ship to ship. 

TJic .ispoct of affairs generally was un- 
satisfactory. Even our old IVieiids, the 
, ofiiccr.s lately in the service of the king of 
(lindy, who much delight in the gay uniforms 
allowed to Omer Pasha’s staff, and who were 
coiisefpiently assembled here in considerable 
force, appeared to lose all their usual vivacity 
and strutting importance amidst the com- 
plete and perfect cliccrle-ssness around them 
I here. 

I We try to get a boat, and tlms pass over to 
! Giurgevo and the regions of civilisation at 
I once, but the thing is jil)S()lutcly ini])03.sible. 
There are plenty of boats, as we have said, 
but they seem to })clong to nobody, and no- 
j body, visible at least, ap])ear,4 to beolng to 
I them. They have, indeed, the freedom of 
I the waterside, and keep bobbing about and 
I bumping against each other amidst the short 
I fat waves of the Danube, but nobody he(‘ds 
them, and they may creak and groan, and 
I bob and strain at tlieir cables for ever, 

I precisely like a man with a grievance. 

I 8o, after shouting for some time, and get- 
I ting into a boat or tw^o, just to try if our 
I apparent ai)i)ropriaiion of it will arouse 
I any apathetic owner to assert his rights, and 
1 then getting out of it in despair at not being 
able to attract the smallest attention, we 
finally clamber up a mud liill and elbow our 
way through a listless crowd of soaking 


bumpkins, then we toil up some rotten 
wooden stairs to a ricketty platform, and so 
into a BulgiU'ian coffee-house which is there 
situated. 

It is full to suffocation of military idlers of 
every description, from the last dashing 
courier who has posted down with despatches * 
from Bucharest, to the loosest hanger-on of 
the Turkish arm|y, on llie look-out for ii 
little quiet game of rohhcrv whenever an 
occasion may turn up favourable to the 
exercise of nis talents in that dircctio^. 

All immense fire of damp wood and ashes 
slumbers and moulders in an ample grate. 
The hobs and hearthstone are garnished with 
little black invalid cofiee-pots, one without a 
handle, another with its handle tied on by a 
j>iece of dirty twisted linen, a third witli a 
great bit knocked off its I'im, a fourth used 
and battered out of all shape, suggesting an 
idea — perhaps true enough — that it may have 
been frequently applied to the hard pales of 
refractory custoniers. 

Eveiybody is smoking — not. the long, ma- 
jestic pipes of Constantino[)le ami Asia Minor, 
nor the light fancy article covered with glass 
beads and gay silk or gold and silver wire, 
which are of common use iu Syiia and Pales- 
tine, nor tlie costly irnplemejit of silver and 
precioUsS wood which solaces the idleness of 
onr lazy allies on the frontiers of Persia and 
ill Kurdistan. The Bulgarian pipe a]»pears 
to the most uninterested observer to belong 
to a people addicted to the jmrsuits of agri- 
culture. It is short, fat, sturdy, unpolislied : 
it is made of a stick cut out of a lunlge. 

A large round hole is burnt or whitlied 
througli it — this forms the stem; tlie bowl 
is made of a piece of the root of a tree 
with a receptacle for tobacco and a dumpy 
exit for smoke jainched irregularly into it. 

Tt is stuck on the stick a.s much on one side 
as the i*owdy white hat of a medical stu- 
dent, and looks not unlike it in the eye.s 
of any one gifted with a good serviceable 
amount of ready iiuaginution. The Bul- 
garian pipe is dirty, as all Jiulgariaii things 
are : it is covered over with several layers 
of various coloured muds, dried by time, 
and blending not inliarmoiiiously the one 
witli the other. It has no muuth-piet e as 
otlicr pipes have, but the smoker juits his 
lips to the hole, and sucks at it ardently till 
satiated. Tlie tobacco is coars(^, rough, uii- 
tractable, and, bitter, but this does not seem 
to diminish in any way the visible enjoyment 
experienced from the use of it, as may be j 
witnessed by the attentive examination of i 
any gentleman present as he sits behind his | 
cloud of smoke, somnolent and surly. 

It is a quaint scene. The Bulgarians tlress 
in a more primitive fashion tlian is oven 
usual among the Turks, whose dress is 
always quaint and primitive. Tliey do not 
wear beards like the rest of their iH)uutryriieu, 
They shave their heads and every part of 
the face except tlie upper lip ; and, the j 



jncjoiifltaebes bejug allawed to ^w lo»g as I fchree tboasaad pounds of owr monoy; but 
iliej will, give a|>sculiar,Wfildaiif to lUeir dark, the devil woe at his elbosv, and prompted 
lowering countenances, and ^adds an expres- bipi to build a fine hotel near Belgrade, for 
sion very inilitaiy and ferocious. It is not the accommodation of the queen’s niesseugens 
till you get quite close up to them and ex- who then passed that w^. Be fitted it up 
amine their faces, till you have grown p^r- veiy expensively, and just as it was finished, 
fectly familiar with the ferocious moustaclies, the queen’s messengers ceased to go tliat 
that the lion-look wears off, and tlie mere way. So did most other people, and he found 
dull, listless, sulky lout is plainly revealed that jhe had sunk his capital in the No per 
beneath it, cents. Poor Beesto I Thou wert not formed 

After we have passed some time smoking for a moneyed man, and art justly reproved 
and drinking coffee, which occupation is the for having wished to barter thy meriy con- 
indispcnsable preliminary to all Turkish tent for gold. 

affairs, our Tatar (courier) comes in, dripping There was some difficulty in wading down 
and steaming, to tell us that he has at last to the boat when it was ready at lastj and 
routed out a man who has something to do still more difliculty in getting our luggage 
with one of the boats, and who will undertake together. Many of the Bulgarian agriciu- 
to find his companions in the course of the tural gentlemen cast a sly glance at our 
day, and transport us into Wallachia for the effects, and I noticed that a sliort heavy stock 
consideration of a golden ducat, or about nine whip I carried, attracted sueh very marked 
shillings and sixpence of our money. We attention that it appeared only courteous to 
agree to the proposal of the boatman who has leave it behind me, and I did so. I wonder 
tlius been discovereil, and, when our Tatar how many shoulders have smarted beneath 
has duly sliouted from the platform our its application since my departure. I remem- 
acq^uieaceuce in this an*angemeut, he returns her that its new owner eyed it with a joyful i 
and sits down to enjoy a pipe .'uid to join us appreciation of its customary uses in Turkey, i 
in the agreeable uptime of waiting upon which was cheerful and suggestive to a de- | 
Providence meanwhile. Ho is a Tatar who gree very far beyond description. ; 

has had so much to do with Britons, tliat he As soon as our friends by the water side 
has at last acquired something of our air and discovered that we had hired a boat and paid | 
maimers. Very wonderful and instructive it for it, they began to flock into it in suclx 
is to sec him displaying the attainments he numbers that we had some difliculty in keep- 
haa gradually picked up amongst us. Eeestoling our seats, and were obliged to speiul a 
is his name, Turkey is his nation ; Belgrade considerable time in reducing our voiunti‘er 
is his dwelling-place (when ho is at home, companions to a cipher at all safe ; for the 
wliich is but seldom). By a long intercourse wind was blowing almost a ImiTicain, and 
with Englialimen, and those usually of a the sullen angry look of the Danube was by 
pretty highly connected sort, my friend no means inviting. We got off at last, how- i 
Becsto lias acquired, not only a little English, ever, with an egg-merchant, a Jew pedlar, an 
but lie speaks it with a fashionable accent old w^oman, and a little .cluster of idlers who 
really remarkable to boar. I once knew an sat togetlicr at the prow, waiting upon i 
Arab who had learnt the British language in Providence. We had also four row ers, each ! 
the county of Connaught, but 1 am bound to manoeuvring a single oar, so that the size of 1 
say his attainments were not more extraordi- our barge may be iinaginei]. 
nary than those of Iteesto. Then my friend Our boatmen do not sit down and row liko 
has a red face and a certain bluff freo-and- Englisli rowers. They could not move our 
easiness of bearing wliich arc also English in clumsy bargo an inch by such a process, 
their way. They stand up, therefore, and leaning for- 

Upon the whole, we are very much cuter- ward, thrust tlicir oars as far back in the 
tallied with him, and his discourse suflice.s to water as possible ; then they plant their 
pass an hour or two not disagreeably while right feet firmly against a footboard made for 
we are still detained at the colfee-house. He the purpose, and throw the whole strength of I 
says he can sit on horseback for five day.s and their arms, and the weight of their bodio.s 
five nights at a time, merely dismounting at into the stroke. If one of them Inqipens to 
the post houses. In summer he cats bread be ever so little out of time, ho gets a blow on I 
and grapes on the road ; in winter he substi- the chest, enough to fell an ox, from tlie j 
tutes olives for grapes. He seldom takes any sudden impetus given to the boat by the | 
other food. He can sleep in his saddle as rest, and his feet are up in the air, before 3 ^ ou 
easily as in bed. He is fifty-eight years old. can say Jack Robinsipn. At every stroke i 
He has passed all his life travelling. He the rowers make a sound in taking in their j 
finds no dffniiiution of his strength. He feels breath like that which emanates from the stout | 
indeed a little stifter, but not much, and chests of Irish labourers engaged in paving a 1 
quite as hearty, only he can never remain street. There is a good deal of incidental 
long in one place. He was employed for a practical joking going on also. I notice that 
long time by the British Government. He one of the rowers appears to bo especially the 
made a good deal of money at that time, butt of the rest. He is a chubby young lout. 
Most people do. He made, indeed, about with a scanty red beard, and I think he is an 
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atnateiir. The efforts of the other rowers 
appear to me to be directed almost as much 
to throwing this fellow down as often as pos- 
sible, as to the progress of the boat. Every 
time he is knocked the wrong end uppermost 
there is a hoarse l<ibgh, in which the idlers, 
of course distin^ish themselves. When the 
young boatman is overthrown also they begin 
to splash him, and as they splash us also this 
occasions rather a warm discussion. 

The joking, however, would probably have 
died away without our interference as we got 
farther out into the centre of the river, for, 
to say truth, the Danube is by no means an 
agreeable customer when he blusters. 

The current in the middle of the stream 
ran with fearful violence ; we could not breast 
it and go straight across, but were obliged to 
turn, and taok. and twist not a little, while 
I the large full waves rolling down, struck us 
I blows which made our timbers shiver as if 
! they had been hit with a rock. Our immense 
I heavy boat was tossed and blown about as if 
I it had been a mere wherry, and for at least 
ten minutes, the chances appeared very small 
of our being able to reach the opposite coast 
! without swimming for it. The water swept 
j over us in blinding spray, and we were obliged ' 
to cling on to tho sides of the boat for dear 
' life. The abiateur waterman lay motionless 
where he was last knocked down, the 
remaining rowers toiled at their oars ; 
beai'ds bristling at the imminence of our 
danger. As for the egg-merchant, the Jew 
pedlar, and tho old woman, they coiled them- 
selves up into balls as small as possible, and , 
cowered in the wet at the bottom of the boat, 
groaniug piteously. At last, after a 'U'cmcii- 
dons struggle with tho wind and waters, we 
were beaten away considerably down stream 
I to leeward of a small island opposite Giur- 
gevo, but then fortunately wc got into smooth 
water, and so crept up the shore, till at last 
wo got among the sliijiping which lay 
anchored in the little Wallachian port ; and 
then, but not till then, did wc feel safe, and 
light the j)ij)es of mutual relief and congratu- 
lation, feeling that we had escaped a danger 
which Las been fatal to so many iu these 
piping times of war. 

The first words we hear on the TValla- 
chian shore are German. There is an ha- 
rangue about passports and formalities of all 
sorts, which at once assures me, if I had had 
the smallest doubt on the subject, that I am 
in the near neighbourhood, and under the do- 
mination, not to say in the custody of, my 
old friends, the Austrians. 

There, indeed, are the smart white liveries, 
which distinguish the servants of the Imjie- 
I' rial Royal Apostolic Emperor of that joyous 
country, strutting about in all directions. 
They have evidently taken possession of the 
land, and all that in it is, and they have in- 
doctrinated the inhabitants thereof, with 
their cheerful, but peculiar tenets. If you 
were to turn round a corner, and say, “ how 


dn'you do ? ” to the ffrst man you met, that 
man woiild be, without doubt, an Austrian. 

Eor the rest, the difference between the 
WaHaohian town on this side of the Danube, 
and the Turkish town on the other is very 
striking and remarkable. Bustchuk, wet 
have alHady attempted to describe. Let 
us now, therefore, say something about 
Giurgevo. 

In the first place, there is an excellent Eu- 
ropean hotel, kept by an Italian. All the 
principal inhabitants are dresseil in Frank 
clothes, very oddly made, certainly, but still 
Frank clothes. Tiiere are even some dandies 
in varnished boots, strutting about, and the 
only thing which still reminds us of Turkey, 
is, that wo have a little Greek consul, who is 
always in hot water, and having a game at 
braggadocio with everybody, after the custom 
of his craft and countrymen. 

Giurgevo is a large, straggling, rambling 
place. Some of the streets are paved, and some 
are not. There are a good many imposing 
houses, also some churches. It 'vAs immedi- 
ately in front of the churches, that the Eus- 
aiaiia planted their guns, and took up their 
position, that they might cunningly raise the | 
cry of sacrilege, when Omar Pacha fired at j 
them. Giurgevo still shows many traces of | 
the recent Kussbn occupation. It is rich in | 
spirit shops ; and there is that air of tinsel ' 
and immorality about it, which is one of the | 
most marked characteristics of all semi-Eus- j 
Bianised places. The small gentry of the 
place are fond of playing the Grand Seigneur, i 
They are rather too affable and epigrammatic 
iu their conversation. There is a rude, semi- ! 
barbaric splendour about their doings, whicli ' 
is hall-laugliable, and half-sad. Otherwise, 

I they are as pertinaciously good humoured, 
and easy going, as all Wallachians arte. Most , 
of them speak French in a naive, quaint sort 
of way, but still French. As I am standing 
at the door of the hotel, a Wallachian gent 
enters into conversation with me in this lan- 
guage. Ho is a curious compound of the 
walking gentleman at a provincial theatre, a 
Polish liuzzar, and tho Brompton brigand. 

He wears a white hat, and yellow gloves. 
His moustacliios are waxed and pointed, till 
they stand out, like a pair of lady’s scissor- | 
blades, used for very fine work. Ilis frock- | 
coat is frogged, rabbit-skinned, and braided. 
His trowsers are of an exaggerated green 
pattern, and his small, gray, jean boots, are | 
of French origin, and lacquered. ,j 

“ Eh bien ! Well,” he says, with that good J 
humoured, droll impertinence, which belongs 
to his race. “What do you think of our 
country?” Being satisfied with respect to 
niy ideas on this important subject, he pro- 
ceeds to examine me with much curious atten- 
tion. 1 perceive now, that his first question 
was merely an excuse for further researchers. 

He takes out my studs, looks at them closely, 
weighs them, asks what they cost, and puts 
them back again. Then he takes out my 




'w'atclj, and piitis it tbrowffh biblxo& pj'oceas* 
Tlien lie twiddles the collar of my waistcoat 
between his finger and thumb, to'eatisfy him- 
self as to the quality of its texture. Tiieu he 
examines the lining of my cout, points out 
that it is neither so J>retty, nor of so fine a 
’fabric as his own, and, finally proposes a walk 
about the town, and io smoke a few cigarettes, 
a luxury, in the preparii^tion of which, by 
means of tobacco ajid tissue paper, he pro- 
mises duly to instrvict me, 

I accept the preferred’ cigar. It convinces 
me at once that I am no longer in Turkey 
j>rv:>perly speaking. The tobacco is detest - 1 
able. With respect to promenading about | 
the town, I must first see about niy pass- 
port. A rusty individual altaclied in some 
way to the JJritish Consulate, is promptly 
summoned, and courteously offers his ser- 
vices to lelieve me of this difficulty. 1 .am 
grateful sufficiently, and confide my farther 
interests in this respect to his care. When I 
join my new acquaintance, who I learn is one ^ 
of the notabilities of the ])lace, he lets off a 
little French joke, not the less blythe from 
being perfectly unintelligible, and apropos to 
nothing. Then in the midst of our consequent 
hih'irity, we strut down the street in company. 

i^equiiing information as 1 go on, I gra- 
dually ascertain that the Wallachiaii gent was 
anxious to make my acquaintance for the 
purpose ehiedy of affording a little harmless I 
morning entertainment to liis friends. He | 
trots me out with much diligence to all sorts 
of places. We pay visits as though for a[ 
wager, and I am glad to see the pretty i 
Greek custom of serving svreotiueats and 
strong waters to all comers, still existing , 
here. In some houses they also maintain | 
the Turkish fa&liion of pipes and coffee. Our 
visits do not occasion any .surprise. Hospi- 
tality is one of the national virtues of Wal- 
lachia. I might take up my quarters, there- 
fore, permanently in almost every house we 
without such a decision on my part 
calling for any observation beyond a general 
w elcoine. They arc curious about me indivi- 
dually, and every successive host asks all 
manlier of odd home questions, my visit as a 
perfect stranger, appearing to bo the most 
natural thing in the world. The Iadie.s 
are particularly frank and delightful, and 
I feel some regret as the day wanes, and 
I am obliged to refuse everybody’s invita- 
tion to dinner, to see about my passport, 
and prepare lor my dcjiarture. When I 
get hack lo the hotel, therefore, with this 
heroic object resolutely in view, the Con- 
sular individual who undertook to manage 
my affairs is no where to be found, and I 
am occupitjd for the next three hours in 
the most refreshing and invigorating pur- 
suit of endeavouring to discover his retreat. 
It is not easy to find him Now I get 
scent of liini at one jdace, now at anotlier, 
half a mile off, and away I hasten flushed 
and astonished. At last, I run him down 


at a lukee shon,^ He has forgotten the wh6le 
kansaction. Hid he receive my passpoit, 
and promise to submit it to the Austriaii 
authorities ? Impossible ! If he did lie 
must have either lost it, or left it at-home, 
one or the other, will go and see, 

and I can return to my liotel meanwhile! 
Not a bit of it, my Consular acquaintance. 
Now that I liave found you, at last, we will go 
together, if you please. We do so, and the 
passport at last turns up safe, but almost 
obliterated, in the lining of his hat; 

TIIF FIRST DEATH.* 

ScPNF — A soliiavff place in the midat of Teeeg.^K \- 
I BFFL jtif/inff mootUbj upm a StO]ie,-^\iuut> (n 
shftpdess (/loom) standing in front of him. 
The sdiintj smi close vpon the horizon. 

Kabul. What art thou, that tlins fiUimlcfct in ujy 
pith. 

Thou shapeless imd dihtinj^ Mvfiiery .J* 

I’ve kdt thee in luy hcait a weary uliile, 

And in still places I have talk’d with thee, 

MuUciing btiange woids : but, till this niouieiit, iiocr 
TTi^t thou upon tlicsc ei e-halls laid (he wu^lit 
Of thy luoKt awful presenee. Sptak to iik ' 

T lear thy biUna*, and that culess hicc 

Wblh whuli thou starestat me * Ait thou uuinh.*' 

I feci thee using out of nunc own soul, 

Ab tt blatk smoke goes upwaids fioni a fiie, 

And hitij^s 111 tlic 1 urging wind. 1 know, oh S!i ck, 
Tint thou h.ibt lived within me like lu) hlood ; 
Yitwlaufoic dost thou load ilic (hiug div 
AYith such oiiormoiia daikticss.® wlicicfoio use 
liike a new Chaos, blacker than the old, 

Making a void ol the sweet l.ice of thuijs ? 

£bhs. 1 am the P>il Spirit in thy IkmiI. 

I am a ])ait of thee ; and well (lion s.us'i 
That thou lust pailcy’d wdili mo in dim nooks. 

I am a part ol thee ; u*b uot alone 
Ot thcc, hut of the oibed universe, — 

A diop of the iincoiuiut I’d piiinal Niglit 
Whciefioin this W’oihl .arose. In eveiyilun f 
litlow the swift heavens and the honu ol (uul, 

A wondti and u inisei v lo nijeelf, 

I blend most etiangcly with my ojijioute — 

D.iikncss and liglit, discord and lurmonv, 

Mix’d 111 iincca«:mg stiilc ’ 

Kahed. Thv woids f.dl ilowu 

Into the jobless ehasins of my soul, 

I fiike btoncs into ah)sses of the liillb, 

I IVaking stnpendoub muimurs Oh, thou Gloom ! 

My bpuit lies hetoro thee m a tiance, 

And must to tlico yield up her inuioBt bclf. 

Alas ! 1 feel thou ait a pait ol me, 

And jet 1 melt beneath thee like a clew I 
Why dost thou grow upon r^o day by day. 
Companioning my dieadfnl solitudes? 

Eblis. Kabcel, thou hast a bi other. 

Kabccl. Lo * thy shade 

Crows heavier at that word. Thou speakest f.xksc. 

♦ All Arabi iii tradition cemneeted with the Alahomtiaii 
voisioM ot the Htory ot Cam and Abel, loimh the suhbt iii< e 
ot tins diamatic beeue. According to the. Arabi.iii nai - 
rativo, Kblis(tho Evil Pi mciplo) taught Kabocl fCain) the 
way 1c» slay his brother by suggesting to him the dashing 
m ol his hkull with a stouo. In the picsent instiui-L, 
Kblia IS repioscntcd us nothing more than an outwaid 
leflectifui t»l tlio inner evil m KahutI s naluio , and tlieic- 
loro tlie device ol the stone becomes a subtlety of hur ow n 
disturbed brum. / 
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I have a clingiiifj curse, they cull ujy brotlicr : 

I have a heavy pain, they call my brother : 

I have a dcsolaiion in my heart, 

Tlit' v call iny hi other ! And my soul is ead. 

Eblis. Thy brothcr*8 highly favour'd, iovM, and 
prais’d ; 

The heavens smile on him, and dull things of oai’th 
Uejnicc to be the servants of his will. 

The v-ipour of his spiced sacrifice 
Made yesterday upon the skyey hills, 

Took wings for the eternal land above, 

‘While thine was beaten back into thy face, 

And dash'd upon the dust, and inndo as naught: 

And yet his olhning had Murder in’t, 

And innocent blood of muck and trusting Iambs 
Accuse him to the vast, eternal sky. 

I Kabfcl. Thou speakest duskily. What thing la this 
i Wiiirh thou calTst tnuider? fori know it not. 

Ehiia, Thou wilt soon know it, more than words can 
tell : 

Thy hand is heavy with a weight of doom. 

— Kabccl, bethink ihce of thy many wrongs. 

'Hiy father and thy mother tuiii fiom <li«‘c : 

, She wlioiu thou lovcst, and would’st call thy ^Yife, 
fcjwooiis \\hcn bho hears thy step. 

Kdhed, No more ! no mort* ! 

Theu* IS :i (lark tide nstng in iny brain. 

And I am homo upon it. The glad heavens 
Ale gone — the sweet earth vamsliM ; and I bland 
'Within a vast and njelaixholy hl.uik, 

T.i'tening to thy far-sounding woids, whidi hoist 
UjiMa'’(], like bubbles fn u tlic dct’if blade wellb. 

Ij Thou wouldst ho happier it thou had&t no 
hrothci . 

Kabt^f. What is it that thus sliaUcs the darkness 
louiid 

As witli a hand NViiat gi oping thing is this? 

Khlis. There is a go*! called Death, whom thou 
know’st not ; 

Y» l 1 '^ he Cm I' liovenng in thy flesli, 

Vnd in all Ih di ; and whosoe’er he takes 
AVitliiri bis still einhiace, tin ns i.iuit and pale, 

And lus him down upon his mother ciuth, 

Kissing witli dreary lips tlie foot-spuin’d dust, 

And never spcakelli more to liletul or too, 
jNui eat®, nor driiiks, nor movelli any limb, 

No, llioiigh you taunt liim loudly m the cui : 

'\rid so lie fades away into a thing 

Til, it Ins own kiiidied hide iii very shame. 

And the eaith takes him back unto lierself. 

■J'hus will It he, though it hath not been yet, 

With all tliy falhei’s lacc. 

Kt'lhtl. Wdiat piayers, what vows! 

Wliat devilihh sacrifices, what loud cik“-, 

What laging dances, what tieiee ccstac}, 

Y lull gashings ot the limbs, what sumptuous pain. 

Will draw this god, like lightning, from his heaven. 

To do my bidding'' 

Eblls. ITc needs none of these ; 

'I hou hold’st him in thy hand — this unknown god— 
With many a harmless seeming thing, wherein 
He links, like file within tho cold flint-stone. 

Look forth ! W’^hat scest thou ? Look ! 

Kabcel, The darkness stirs; 

And in one spot, flush’d with white, tremulous beams, 
Like night before the moimng, languishes ! 

And now, within a broad and liiimiious space, 

I see my brother sleeping in tho slmdti 
Of mingling palm-trees. Very still he lies ; 

Idly liis huge arm drops along his side; 

Hm Bti'engthful fingers feebly clutch the gri^s; 

His open mouth is speechless ; and tho soul 
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That look’d out of his eager eyes has fled. 

Is this the god thou ^peak’st of? 'Is this Death? 

•Eblia. Death comes upon the lemjSest of bis might ! 
The upper Air is ruflled with his step! 

Wlmt see’st thou now ? 

' liabcel^ ^ I sco the darkness ycain 

FVom sido. to side, and strangely jialpitato : 

And now it gatheis form, and glares ah>ft, 

' A living bJackuess ! Now — oh, horrible I — 

It is myself I lopk upon, with eyes 

That peer into their own tremendous depths, 

And startle at themselves ! — Light, light ! oh, light ! 
Yc winged ministers of the One Stipieiue! 

1 am alone m darkness ; and my heart 
Ik traitor to itself, and piocks nt me ! — 

Alas ! lltcy hear me not — they know me not ' 

thought stands full betwoeii me and the heavens ; 
The sliadow of iny soul is on all things ! % 

Eblis. The Pleat god Death comes iieaicr— ■ miiu r 
still ! 

Look up, and give him wek'omo ! 

habul. Now, stiange sh'apc, 

Thou boldest in thy baud a jagged stoiu', 

And Minl’st on it’ And now’^, with npwaid whirl 
Of th.it avenping aim — Ha, lia ! the holt 
Has fallen, and my heait cues out! My lueatli 
SecniE snatthM from me! My euis mo loud with 
noise ! 

M) sight diirzles I Bern mo up! The rooted eui ',h 
Bolls liithci and thilhci, and 1 faint — 1 sink! 

Tlicic is a ethiison souicthiug in my eyes, 

Which dances like the motes before the smu ! 

I have a sense of a distorted face, 

And of a silence that shall live for ajje, 

And of a sutiftlaction and deep case 

lo the very bones, like that which comes to tie 

At (quenching of a great and tviunnous thirst! 

1 fould even weep; hut not for giief — not giicl ’ 

Ebli((. The mighty Death shall set lus scid on the 
woi Id ! 

Uejtucc, Kahecl ! The gieat god Death shall come ! 

{He vanhhvs lilc a slow chmd. Kmwvl, v ho hv a 
fallen to the (urth, biarfs up wUk a gmil, pry. 
A red sum<l is looLlmj tkrowjh the trc''s» 

Kaheel. Spread yourselves out, }c lillls ! Ltap up, 
yc heavens ’ 

Sink, thou firm earth, hi'loiv me ! for my joy 
Cannot (ontain itself within your hounds ! 

My heart is giant-like, and knocks against 
The framework of tlic woild ! Arise, thou dust, 

And tiiuinph over that which treads on tin c ! 

Shout to the Btornful and down-looking stars, 

Yc stones, and ye couteimied, lowly things ! 

I will .avenge the wrongs of such as )e. 

Natuie, to disi'oid and confusion haste! 

Roar to the many-faced and threatful sea, 

Ye cloud-compelling and great-voiced winds! 

Answer, ye billows, from the vast abyhs 
In thuudcTOUS laughter 1 — I will do this deed. 

[Observes fJte b unset. 

Thou fieice, red sunset, staining all tho west, 

And splashing the tree-tops with wicked light ! 

Tiiou shalt to me bo as an influence, 

Only I will surpass thee. 1 will fling 
A light far down the wclteiing stream of years, 
Crimson as thine, hut not so biiefly gone, 

Which men shall quake to see. I W'ill glare out 
From the recesses of the cavernous Past, 

A bloody star, more dreadful than tho‘’.e glooms 
By night hemuth the iron cedar woods 
When the moon drops below the hills, and all 
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* t^diioted by 


The world lies night-matfdt for ever and ever. 

The spum'd luid trampled turn to me. 

As to some glorious terror «n ihe skies, 

And shall cry out, ** 1 thanlc tlteoj oli, Kabecl ! 

1 thank thee for the dtsed i^hich fboii hast done, 

And for the deed wdiich I wrU do, thus taught 
By thy sttpreme example !***— Oli, thou Ni^t, 

Now darkening down foom the utmost peak of Heaven, 
And closing with hlaok lids upon the west ! 

1 charge thee, stare out with thy million eyOs 
To see tho advent of this mystery, Death. 

For Death is coming to wed the virgin world ! 

This hand holds Death ! There shall be Death em 
morn ! 


A VEEY LITTLE HOUSR 

It was my fortune, not long ago, to spend 
a few weeks with a certain Miss Oldtown — 
a kipd old maiden-lady, residing in one of 
those miraculously small houses which spe- 
culating builders are so profusely scattering 
all over England. These little abodes haunt 
the outskirts of all our towns, and occasionally 
startle the traveller by appearing with ex- 
traordinai'ily white, new, and glaring fronts, 
between the tallest, oldest, and dingiest houses 
in the very miejat of the towns themselves. 
They spring up in our lanes and our turnip 
fields, and surround every railroad station, 
presenting to the eye confusing rows of little 
street doors, and little knockers, and little 
stone steps, and little chimneys, and little 
gardens ; but, however numerous, they are all 
inhabite<l as soon as built. It was long a ques- 
tion with me, whether the inhabitants of these 
little liouses were real full-grown substan- 
tial English people ? How could they, and j 
their sofas, and tables, and piano-fortes get 
into them througli such tiny doors 1 Could 
they stand upright in the sitting rooms ? 
Could they lie at full length in tho bed- 
rooms ? AVhere do they stow their spare 
clotiies, their coals, and the ‘‘few friends ”| 
tliey so often invite to tea ? 

1 could not answer these questions satis- 
factorily until Miss Oldtown invited mo to 
stay with her. I packed up the smallest 
trunk 1 could by any means persuade to con- 
tain my clothes, and started for number 
sixty-three, High Street, Knollington, Surrey, 
fully determined to penetrate to the very 
bottom of the mystery, or perish in the 
attempt. 

i alighted from the train, at the Knolling- 
ton station, and found myself in a very young 
outskirt of the town. Duildings which had 
evidently been once upon a time picturesque 
cottages, bad made themselves square audj 
smooth, and had put up smart window | 
blinds, and slate roofs, and were in short | 
aping their betters in every possible way. 
Then I passed a very new church of very old 
architecture, a new rectory of very uncomfor- 
table architecture, and a new school-house of 
no architecture at all : then, of course, you | 
come to the inevitable ‘‘semi-detached villas’* 


that turn so sulkily away from each other, as 
if they had been attached once but had 
thought better of it and parted. They 
are so bright, neat, new, and resplendent, 
with such fine pla^e-glass windows, that 
ake you feel quite shabby in your tra- 

S dress, and you long to hide your dimi- 
rays as you pass them. Then an ancient 
bouse will come into sight : an old rambling 
two-storied building, the first floor beginning 
far below the present level of the street, and 
the second threatening to fall down into it. 
Then come poor shops, then grander ones ; 
then a few scattered private houses, neither 
young nor old, rich nor poor — strange, dull, 
silent, curtain-drawn places. Are they ware- 
houses ? or what sort of people live in those 
old fashioned, comfortable, independent-look- 
ing buildings, that make blanks so often in 
the busiest parts of the busiest street of our 
country towns ? 

But 1 have nothing to do with them. 
Miss Oldtown is my friend, and she lives in 
one of the doll’s houses of whicli there are 
! three in the very middle of the High Street, 
squeezed into small gaps between the shops. 
Two of these are on one side of the street, and 
one — Miss Oldtown’s— stands in solitary gran- 
deur on the other. It is intensely white, and 
has about three feet and a half of lawn in front 
of it, protected by intensely green iron railings. 
It is three-storied, displaying three windows, 
one above the other ; the lowest coiitaniing a 
canary cage with a very old canary — whicli I 
long believed to be stufied — inside it ; the 
next containing a small table supporting a 
vase of artificial flowers, for the better dis- 
play of which the muslin blind is removed ; 
and the third permitting a glimpse of a toili*t 
looking-glass. These signs sufficiently indi- 
cate to the intelligent observer, that on the 
ground floor there is a small diniiig-rooiu, 
with a small kitchen behind it, and a smaller 
scullery behind that ; a small drawing-room 
over the small dining-room, with a very 
small bed-room behind it (my castle during 
my visit) ; a small bed-room over the small 
drawing-room, with a small cupboard called a 
dressing-room behind ii ; and, over all, a small 
loft, with a small window at the back, where- 
from the small maid Susan, whose apartment 
it is, enjoys an extensive view of small back 
premises, scullery yards, wet linen, dirty 
windows, cliimneys and soot. In short, tho 
only diflerence between the rooms is that 
which exists between the words small, 
smaller, and smallest. The furniture is so 
little, that one cannot help thinking it must 
be very young and will grow up by and by, 
and become stronger and more robust ; and 
everything is so tiny and delicate that, in the 
midst thereof, one feels one’s self a sort of 
giant. A lion in a canary cage could not feel 
more out of place than I did at first in Miss 
Oldtown’s house. I felt so much too large ; 
I was quite ashamed of my height (I am five 
feet two), and began to think that I must 
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}iaVe grown during my two hours journey in 
the train. 

In ray little sleeping-room I was quite 
overwhelmed by this sensation, and looked 
with some dismay at the little white bed, in 
whicli 1 should certainly Imve discovered by 
experience what are the feelings of a bodkin 
in a bodkin-case, had it not proved so deli- 
ciously soft. There was a pretty pale brown 
paper on the^alls, blossoming witli bunches 
of pink flowers (of a kind xinknown to 
botanists) ; there was a pictui'e representing 
Hubert the jailor, with legs like w'alking- 
sticks, in the act of seizing an instrument 
strongly resembling a poker, and exclaim- 
ing “ Heat me these irons ! ” evidently 
a work of youthful genius, carefully framed 
and glazed for everlasting preservation. 
There was a coloured print, representing 
a lady and gentleman and a child, with pink 
cheeks and short waists, walking with three 
cows near a stream and a ruined castle, and 
labelled “ connubial bliss.’* TJjere was a diffi- 
culty in getting round the bed without knock- 
ing down the towel-stand, breaking the look- 
ing^-ginss, and upsetting the lire-irons. My 
trunk was pushed into the only avaiialdc 
corner behind the door; ho that when 1 wanted 
to ()])en the trunk I must shut the door, and 
when 1 wanted to open the door i must shut 
the tiLiiik ; and, Imally, there myself, 
standing at the foot of tlic bed, and feelmg a 
great deal too large for it. 

J\1 iss CHdtown’s household is Susan, the little 
maid-of-all-work — and, let me tell you, that a 
iiKud-of-ail-work is the highest domestic official 
Iciiown in Knolliiigtoii High Street, and that 
Susan is quite a pattern to her class. She is 
a ])retty little country girl, very black-eyed 
and very red-cheeked, very brisk and very 
iresli, and terribly quick and energetic. She 
gets up every moniiug at an incredible hour, 
and picks up all the country news from the 
milkiiian, aud all the town news from the | 
I'ostinaii, wliich she retails to her mistress at ; 
all convenient times. JVliss Oldtowii herself 
is the daughter of a clergyman, at whose 
death she was turned loose on tlie world, 
with a very limited independence. She chose 
sixty-tlirce, Kuollington High Street, as her 
place of abode because it was near the scene 
of her father s labours, aud she was well- 
known and respected there. None of her new 
neighbours ventured to call upon her, so she 
ba3 the satisfaction of knowing that they are 
conscious of her grandeur and superiority, 
and (jf looking down on them all from iuac- 
cessibh^ heights of gentility. This she does 
pretty frequently through her plate-glass 
drawing-room window, where she spends the 
gi catcr part of her life. She knows everyone 
“ by sight but deems none worthy of closer 
acquaintance, for, as she says, “though her 
name is not in the peerage (a peculiarity 
which she shares with a good many other 
peojile), she is not a hairdre.sser nor a lawyer’s 
clerk.” This is an allusion to the oceu^jants 


of the two doll’s houses opposite ; in whose 
proceedings Miss Oidtown, nevertheless, feels 
much interest. She knows when they dine, 
and what tliey have for dinner ; when they get 
up, and when they go to bed. There is, how- 
ever, a mystery in the life of the lawyer’s clerk 
and hk mshiugf black-ringleted bride which 
Miss Oidtown cannot penetrate. It is this : 

I they are oonetaatly getting into flys at about 
six o’clock in the evening, attired in Sunday 
clothes and white kid gloves, and not coming 
home till daylight doth appear — so Miss Old- 
town declares. We see them sometimes at 
their drawing-room window; but they never 
appear in the front garden — ^Miss Oidtown 
supposes, because the back one, being more 
sheltered and private, * offers greater facilities 
for kissing — she hopes the liairdresser’s young 
family, next door, are not witnessess of these 
scenes (for she calls kissing “scenes”). This 
hairdresser is a very dignifled gentleman, of 
whom Miss Oidtown has bought her fronts 
for the last ten years. Every afternoon, at 
about five o’clock, he leaves his shop and re- 
j)airs to the little house oppo.site number 
sixty-three, where he keeps his innumerable 
children. He does not seem to practise his 
art upon tlieir hair, for it is always in more 
curlpapers than I would undertake to count; 
except on Sundays, when the curls appear 
without the paper, and flow over di'esses of 
unparalleled splendour. Miss Oidtown says 
it is very bad taste in them to make such a 
grand display at church, but I think tliat the 
lavender silk which she wears on Sundays, 
although it is so shabby and crumpled, is /ler 
best dress. 

The only person Miss Oidtown thoroughly 
appx’oves of is her landlord. He is quite a 
young man — a chemist’s shop-boy, and the 
son of a late retired and ambitiou.s butcher. 
Miss Oidtown says he is very gentlemanly ; 
but he is a little too gentlemanly for me, and 
rather overpowers me with liis respect and 
politeness. Flo keeps himself awfully stift, 
and never smiles, and continually lets ofl the 
word madam, like a minute-gun, oi a royal 
salute, when ho speaks to you. I hope a 
tender sentiment for this young man may not 
be sprouting in Miss Oldtowu’s sensitive 
bosom — she is certainly very careful of his 
property, and she sends bones every evening 
to his dog — “Love me, love my dog.” Dear 
me ! Really it is rather alai'ining. 

Next to looking out of the window, Miss 
Oidtown ’s greatest delight is in dustiug and 
rubbing up the drawing-room furniture, 
which she does at odd moments all day long. 
Tlie fact is, the room is so very small that 
everything in it is quite close to the window ; 
so that she cannot help seeing the least little 
spot that rests upon anything, and then ofj 
she trots for the duster and wipes it away. 
The first thing to be done every morning, 
however, is to go out marketing ; but before 
we start, a great ceremony hius to be gone 
through. First, Susan is called up, and 
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RoIeTiJiiIy diargefl to ‘‘take care of tlie house,” 
cluriii" (jur iibscuce — who it is that is expected 
to run away wiili it, I have never been able 
to ascertain — but somobddy is, tliat is quite 
clear. Then a dark cupboard under the stair- 
case is opened, from the depths of which a Guy 
Fawkes is carefully taken to be placed in a chair 
by the window in order to frighten away this 
ill*dispf)sed somebody, by showing liim that 
the house is not ‘‘ unprotected*” Miss Old- 
toAvri constructed this Guy with infinite pains 
and labour for this express purpose, and she 
looks upon him — especially hie face — ns a 
tiiumph of art. She lias given him very short 
legs, i)eing constructed of a pair of child’s 
trousers stulled with straw, and a very large 
body, covered with the variegated and cut-out 
paper which is used to decomte iire-places 
in summer time. His head is adorned with 
I black crape flowers, to imitate fiercely dis- 
hevelled locks ; he has eyes made wdth ink, 
one veiy high up, and the other very low 
down ; and a terrible moustache, made of 
bright yellow ribbon, to obviate the difticulty 
of ]>:dnting a mouth. “And you see,” says 
Miss Old town, “1 have put a red satin rosette 
on one cheek to give him a colour. 1 was 
obliged to make his lU'se of blue crape, be- 
cause I had nothing else, and 3^011 have no 
idea how ditiicnlt it is to dress up a figure 
when you have nothing to dress it with, it 
rcquiic, ^ much management — and ymii see 
> I liave given liiin the Order of the Garter 
1 n.n<l everything, just like Guy Fawkes.” 

I There is great difticulty li* making him sit 

I upright in his chair, becaase, of course, lie 
has 110 anatom y”. To seat him requires avast 
amount of coaxing, and punching, and jiatting, 
and his head so often requires fixing on 
tighter, that his neck must contain quite a 
small fortune in pins by this time. And there 
he sits, with his back to the wdndow, and a 

'! bat on, perusing with deep interest the Times 
i| advertisements for eighteen hundred and 
j i thirty-two, whenever we go out. The windows 
i ' opposite are full of curl-papers every morning 

I I for two or three hours — first waiting to .see 
i' Guy, and then gazing at him with wrapt and 
ll terrible interest. Then we lock up iSusan .so 
1’ securely that if the house took fire she could 
!l not possibly escajie, but must inevitably 
i' perish miserably in the flames with pf»or 

(■Ju>', and then, at last, we go forth ; and very 
clever marketers wo think we have been 
when we return. We are alw'a3'^s quite satis- 
fied with the result of our labours, and when 
we sit down, at two o’clock, to enjoy it, w'^c 
sa}^ veTy sincerely with Goldsmith, “I like 
these here dinners, so pretty and small.” It 
is very fortunate that we do, for there are no 
means of making them larger. Even if an 
/?xtra chicken has to be roasted, Miss Oldtown 
is obliged to give up her knitting-needles to I 
act as skewers ; and Susan cannot cook any- 
thing but chickens, legs of mutton, soles, and 
a limiteii number of vegetables and puddings. 

Of au evening Miss 6ldtown likes a rubber. 


Susqn has to come up and take a Jiand, M iss 
Oldtown having instructed her in the art — a 
very gooil notion (though troublesome^ f^r, 
as Mi.ss Oldtown sa3^s, “when a 6(u*vanl 
spends the evening in the same room witli 
yourself, you know where she is.” I think 
our games must bo rather singular, f(>r 1 
never could distinguish kings from knaves, 
and Miss Oldtown is constantly “provoking,” 
slie says, but I suppose she means “revoking, ’ 
and I don’t think Susan has quite mastered 
the subject yet ; especially with regard to 
diinmi3\ 

Miss Oldtown’s subjects of conversation 
arc generally supplied by wliat hapfanis to 
be going on in the street at the moment. On 
week-days it is really very bustling and g;iy. 
Of a morning we see all the genteel liitle 
bo3'^s and girls walking demurely otf to school , 
'books in hand, and all the iingcnteel little 
boys and girls going with coppers to the stale 
greengrocer’s, round the corner. Then, feniah* 
heads of families issue Ibrtli in straw buJincU 
.and large plaid shawls, followcfl by thcli' 
maid, with a cook’s basket on Ijcr arm, J]y- 
and-by Ihc}^ return home; and thru presently 
yfui will see the maids rushing alone across 
the street in frantic baste — tluir caps 

nearly flying oft* their ln\'ids — to , law.^ 
a p.at of butter, or two or tlnvc » 
Then, as the dimurh»>uv apiiroa li,' 
solemn stillness 011 our street; 

would think that everyone h.'ul gone to |,e 
buried. Hut at about half-jiast tsvc a 
I stir commences. Onaccounta]>le p(M»pIg w idk 
on the fooi-pavonicnt, ami look in at Jn' 
shop-wiiKoAvs. — Gciitr}', ” f )ldl 'w n 

says, but where can they coc, ' iiom'^ l'’ioi> 
those queer, dull, ciuta.a vmj ].n.r 
Are they the lawyer and tl -‘ ‘octo 
'Wonder? Pi'escntlv ]*Trr , Ik-m i »u d^ 
ill from tlin Jvcctoi 3 , lU nc liitic brout’ l ai. 
that is CO mneh too small to hold all th(‘ 
childnm. She stops at the shoemaker’s, .-niil 
then, from unknown recesses ( f the ijroii_t;liatu, 
out come i ne, two, three, and tlire^* .'iic six, 
and two are eight — yes, eight children ! Ih^oi* 
Mr. Vi<’kerton ! Eight pairs of sliocs at one 
fell swoop ! 

Then, a gentleman in a long coat .and a low- 
crowned hat, goes into the bookseller’s, o))[)o- 
sitc, and comes out of it, presently, Avith a 
great bundle of tracts and pamphlefs. L say 
to Miss Oldtown, “ Who is that ? ” j^d slio 
replies, “ A most exti-aordinary man. Mr. 
Lower, the dissenter apparently under tlie 
happy delusion that there is only one dissenter 
in the world, and that Mr. Lower is that 
singular being. Then comes a rnagiiificent 
sight. Lady Proudleigh dashes down the 
street in her great barouche, as big as our 
house ; with a powdered footman reclining lu 
a graceful, supercilious, used-up sort of atti- 
tude, in the rumble. He seems to look 
straight over the top of our chimney as he 
passes. They stop at the linen-dra])er’s — 
quite a grand shop; and Messrs. Valentine 
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aud Orson come out, bare-headed and bowing, 
and receive her ladyship’s orders. Mr. Va* 
leiitine is quite a gentleman ; he luis grayish 
hair, standing upright all over his head, and 
very white sliirt cuffs, always turned back 
over his coat-sleeves, aud he is most stately 
and polite in his manners. When we go to 
his shop he always puts chairs for us, aud 
bows quite low ; but Mr. Orson looks as if 
he was laughing, and thinking one very 
poor, aud very im})ertinent for coming to buy 
things of him. He is so disagreeable ; he 
lv>ok3 at one’s cotton gown, and old cloak, 
and says, “Can we show you any French 
sliawls to-day, ma’flm ? just fresh from Paris, 
(^r any silks ? We have some beautiful 
Lyons silks, ma’am, very cheap — twelve 
guineas the dress.” Miss Oldtown says, “ Oh, 
thank you, not to-day. Another time 1” and 
We get up quite nervous, aiid are sure to 
tread on each other’s dress, or on soniohody 
elso’s toes, and to stumble out of the shop 
awkwardly — quite hot and flurried. It is 
astoiiishiug and delightful to see how cool 
and composed Lady Ih-oudleigh is witli him. 
TM irts Oldtown and I like to see her, and wo 
woiivler at her nerve aud her courage, aud 
'• 'j,rand off-hand maimer, as if she cared no 
i.iore Ibi Mr. Valentine, or J\Tr. Orson either, 
(h:ui lor a, fly or a pea. Then they’ step 
bii'-’-wauU into the shop; the footman I 
p. .ips up behind again ; tlie coaehiuaii waves ' 
h wh'qi; tlie horses, that have stood for 
i ' iinuuU's like statues, suddenly start 
‘.t-/ h.i'e and dasli away. What a flue thing 
lo have a big barouche ! 
v' l'Il at), I V i'' s very often there is a great 
oiiv ' I' gallops u[) bo the orgau- 

i,\;o i t toll unto sLoi) his noise; and I 

' 1) 1 '.I 1 lioy \w:.b a \vli(‘elbarrov\' into a slrlo- 
/ < ' < , iiiiu V. 0 ujc Miss lUxley coiuiug, on her ! 
'' j jp l.oj that always will dance all down ! 
' c 1 . oi! ihii foot-pavement, to tin; terror | 
ilio mo! In IS in the neighbourhood, li 
AO Mo[ ctn y I 

Wn '■anday mornings our street is very 
qu’ot indeed, until the liells begin to ring for j 
' imivh ; aud i hen, by degrees, it fills. The 
few people who frequent distant churches 
start first ; those who })atronise nearer 
preachers next set out ; and, last of all, we, 
St. JohniteSj issue forth, aud then the street 
^ 'OH-ms like an ant-walk. After service, as 
we r-n p home, wo meet hasty figures rushing 
from I lie linkers’, with smoking joints and 
puddings in their hands. Then, there is peace 
Ibr a time ; but, as soon as the eatables are 
dcmolislied, out come all oui’ neighbours 
again. There are no carriages now, as on 
weok-daj's, and no carts, as on Saturday 
nights ; nothing but people, people, people, 
streaming towards a strawberry-garden, a 
mile out of town ; nothing but artuans and 
workmen of all sorts, with their wives and 
babies, idling along like gentlemen at large, 
scarcely knowing what to do with their 
hands. What a wonderful state of things! 


Then, too, ,we observe a number of young 
ladies, in muslin dresses, and black silk- 
oloaks, and straw-bonnets trimmed quite in 
the fashion, 1 assure you ; and tliese are 
Susan and the. maids-of-aU-work. The chil- 
dren, top, aa*e not sent on errands to-day, but 
walk out oeremonioualy with their parents in 
a state of dress tliat is positively dialing, 
even to themselves. 

By-and-by, Susan’s father and mother 
arrive, to take diarge of tlie house ; for 
Susan has a half- holiday, and we are going 
out for a country walk. They are veiy old, 
and so deaf, that, once out of the house, I am 
sure we should never be able to gain admit- 
tance into it again, if we did not take the key 
with us. Then wo walk to the little village 
of Brooklyn, through the still and golden 
evening light that makes the hills look so 
soft and mist 3 ^ We often turn to look at them 
as we stroll up the steep lane, by the llectory 
garden, to the ancient little churcli. It is a 
very sweet and peaceful spot, and the rooks, 
circling round the ivy-covered Ujwer, are 
cawing an accompaniment to the phiasaut 
i hells. How quid everything is here ! The 
clergyman inoiuits into the pulpit, and I 
rejoice to see such a good and knul face there. 
The wind sighs gently among the trees, 
changing the shadows on the foot-worn pave- 
ment, over which many generaiii>ns have 
pas.sed, and are j)assing, to death. Wo 
lookup at tl)' Clergyman, whose white hair 
stirs ill tlie bre v.e ; lie lays his hand on the 
book, looking kimlly round upon us, to include 
u.s all, and addresses us all personally, and 
begins. There is not a word of controvensy 
in his sermon. It is very simple ; all about 
kindness, and charity, and tender-liearted- 
ness, and the pleasant duty of loving one 
another ; aud tlie preacher’s voice is full of 
eariiostuoss and sincerity, and his face of 
kindness aud heiievoieiico. We depart from 
the little church inexpressibly soothed and 
calm, aud peacefully happy. The current of 
our ideas is clianged ; we no longer think of 
our street and its sights ; of our little vanities 
and vyings. Our lioarts smite us for not 
liaviug been to see Susan’s old aunt in tlie 
village, au<l we go and see her the moment 
after leaving the church. She is sitting 
alone, witli spectacles on nose, and a Bible 
on her knees, and is so pleased to see 
us ! Wc tell her all about tlie sermon, 
and she says it docs her heart good. Then 
we walk briskly home, and the night steals 
on by imperceptible degrees. Standing by 
the window, I am surprised to see, so soon, 
as it appears to me, lamp after lamp throw- 
out red rays on the smart clothes, and weary 
homeward-bound figures which pass beueatiL 
them, until not one remains unlit up ana 
down our street. At ton o’clock all is quiet 
and silent. There are no lights in the 
windows ; the stars look coldly down upon 
us, aud must think it a very dull prospect 
indeed. Every High Streetite is in bed ; and 
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we are helpless in the lionds of the policeman; 
onr stout ^ardian-augel, in a shiny hat and 
a blue uniform with white buttons. 


QUITE B^yOLUTIONARy. 

A STAUNCH, thoroughgoing revolutionist 
am I, and 1 have not the least hesitation in 
avowing it. Not a Red Republican either, 
nor yet a promoter of a general world- 
wide Agapemone, with funds, food, and 
Ihiiiilies in common ; nor even a modest, 
levelling Five jointer, according to the stan- 
dard of the People’s Charter; nor a cool 
annexer of reluctant states, bjr means of 
Lynch law and piratical expeditions. I may 
be a revolutionist to the backbone neverthe- 
less, with a firm belief that the welfare of 
nations greatly depends on the special form j 
of revolutionary faith which they entertain. 

For revolution means the act of going 
round, — but there are various different ways 
of revolving. You have seen your groom 
clean the wheel of your cab, by tilting it up 
and spinning it in the air, after having 
washed it well with his mop. If it w'ere to 
perform a thousand revolutions in a minute 
for a whole day long, like the beet-sugar 
whirligigs, it would still remain exactly 
where it was, — working hai'd, but doing 
notlung except scattering a small quantity of 
dirty water. It would liave neither got on 
an inch itself, nor have helped others to 
advance in the world. It is the pattern of a 
busybody, of a laborious fussy idler, wdio 
worries himself and everybody around him 
to death, with no other result whatever than 
thiit of possibly sprinkling the Vjystandera 
with a few small spots of very diluted mud. 
Put the same wheel firmly planted on the 
ground, with the vehicle upon it and the 
horse before it, by revolving at a much le.ss 
phrensied rate, will progress. At the end of 
every complete revolution, it will no longer 
be exactly where it was before. It has gone 
round ; but it has also gone forward. Whe- 
ther it likes it or not, it has shifted it.s place, 
and has made an advance into the realms of 
the future. There is change and the means 
of improvement in that wheel, although it 
may not be aware of it. 

There are also revolutions improperly so 
called, wherein the act of going round, instead 
of fully completing its orbit, sticks half-way, 
or thereabouts. The top of the wheel de- 
scends to the bottom, and remains there, 
turning everything belonging to it topsy- 
turvy for want of strength or directing 
purpose on the part of those who give the 
rotatoiy impulse. Such, in fact, are not revo- 
lutions, but abortions, whose ultimate home 
is Limbo. If the young lady at the show in 
the fair,, who spins a glass oi water in a hoop 
without spilling a drop, were to check the 
movement just at the moment when the 
vessel is poised with its bottom upwards, tbat 
imperfect mode of revolution would only get 


her ladyship into a mess; — as happens to 
every one else, whether nations or indivi- 
duals, who undertake mighty feats and 
! chances, and then, when the work is just 
half-done, lazily put their hands in their 
pockets, leaving matters to take their own 
course, and get round again as best they 
m^. 

Revolutions, therefore, and revolutionists^ 
ought to bo spoken of with careful discrimi- 
nation ; because, while some, like the last- 
mentioned, may be mischievous and dan- 
gerous, others, belonging to the former class, 
are necessary to the prosperity and existence 
of society. The earth herself is very revolu- 
tionary ; yet no sensible man finds fault with 
her for that. She spins on her axle, and 
rolls round her orbit, in most obstinate pro- 
gressively conservative style, procuring us 
thereby a greater variety of produce than the 
boldest free-trader ever enumerated on his 
tarifij and introducing us to more startling di- 
versities of scene than the moat roving English- 
man would have dared to dream of without 
her aid. The blazing sun, in the midst of 
the heavens, is even more revolutionary still: 
compelling us minor dancing dervisiics to 
pirouette around him, cycle on cpicychs orb 
on orb, all the while dragging ua alter liim, 
no one knows whither, througli univei^ il 
space, with the mere object, if we bel.evc 
what wise men tell us, of joining in one vast 
celestial round, peribrmcd by tlie eombim^d 
totality of things that have been, arc, and arc 
to be created. , 

Note, too, that all these mighty move- 
ments, — which have made men belicvt* the 
universe to be a living thing whose existence 
is one continued series of revolutions, — ra-e 
most complex and intricate. They arc not 
like a simple fly-wheel which swings its round 
in stately solitude: they are a nice, well- I 
balanced chronometei*. with due couipensa- J 
lions for expanding and contracting metals, 
wheel within within wheel in reciprv)oul 
action. Break a single tooth of a single 
wheel, and your oncp beautiful watch no 
longer serves as a measure of time*. Only set 
one of Saturn’s satellites to s])in the wrong 
way round his principal, and you put the 
solar system out of order. And, to tumble 
headlong from heaven to eartk if you compel 
one set of men and things to lullil the ofiiceB 
for which Nature never intended them, and 
to refrain from those for which she has made 
them fit, the social machine cannot revolve 
steadily ; wheel within wheel cannot turn as 
it oughtj but sooner or later must come to a 
dead stop. It is of no use for any political 
watch-doctor, any self-sufticient chronometric 
charlatan, , to say, “It will suit me better for 
such a w^eel to go in such a way, and for 
such other to stop entirely, or, perhaps, to go 
double-quick time.” He may try the experi- 
ment, but it will fail abruptly. With the in- 
numerable springs, and chains, and catches, 
with which the world’s mechanism is cousti- 1 
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tilled, to have it go well, and keep correct 
time, every single wheel and pivot must 
receive due respect and attention, and be 
allowed free liberty to move according to 
the great original design. 

Therefore, the nations of the world had 
much better agree to lend each other a help- 
ing hand, than to make disdainful and repulsive 
gestures, or even to shake their fists in each 
other’s faces. I say emphatically, a helping 
hand ; for what is any exchange of benefits 
or goods but an exchange of concentrated 
labour ? Does not the Chinaman who gathers, 
dries, and twists the tea-leaves, give a hand’s 
turn to the English seamstress who drinks 
tlie infusion made from them 1 Do not the 
farmers who grow Norfolk barley, and the 
brewers who brew it into pale bitter ale, lend 
a helping hand to their friends in India, who 
ai’e to drink and enjoy it at the end of its 
voyage ? Is not the exportation of the wine 
and brandy of France a simple export of the 
labour of Frenchmen and the sunshine of 
France, for which we can return a friendly 
day’s work in the shape of flannels, coals, 
cutlery, sugar, calicoes, and muslins ? 

But our govci'nors have not allowed us to 
perform these neighbourly ofllces ; at least, 
not of late years. In former days, there might 
be found in Great Biilaiii sucli a thing as 
a clai'ct jug ; not a smart cut-ghiss decanter 
witli *110 other honorary distinction than a 
glass liandlo and a glass s])out, but a real 
eaith(ui claret jug, to fetch up wine from the 
collar to the parlour. At })resont, claret is 
not drunk in parlours, only in dining-rooms. 
But, — say the anti -revolutionists, — you have 
ifleuty of beer. Why can’t you be con- 
tent with that ? Would you o])en the flood- 
gates to a deluge of cider and wine ; thereby, 
probably, diminishing the consumption of 
our national beverages, ale and j^orter, and 
ruining the brewers, the maltsters, and the 
farmers ? 

Yes ! And should rijjoice were such dimi- 
nished consumption the cousequence. There 
are plenty of ways in "which we could avoid 
the “ruin,” and plenty of shapes in which we 
might repay the debt to our creditors on the 
other side of the water. Consider this. We 
are all of us, both French and English, loudly 
< omphiining, with too good reason, of the 
scarcity and dearness of our solid viands. 
At the very same time, we English alone are 
obliged to have recourse to our veiy best 
lands to supply our drink. Tlic French, by 
favour of their superior climate, deidve nearly 
all their beverage either from their worst 
soils, or from a crop of apples growing in the 
air, which prevent neither culture nor pas- 
turage. The sands of the Sologne, as barren 
as those of Norfolk and Suffolk, which serve 
only for rabbit warrens, yield, by the agency 
of the vine and genial summers, as many 
pounds’ worth per acre hs ours do shillings. 
In England, the greater part of the wheat- 
producing lauds in every course yield also 


barley, sometimes as often as once in four 
years. If our hills, rocks, sand, shingle, and 
our steep declivities gave us our liquor, could 
we not apply these richer soils to something 
better than the production of malt ? But a 
hand’s turn from France will help us to do 
so to a certain degree ; although, perhaps, not 
so effectively as was once supposed. And I 
only require an answer to this question : With 
one-fourth nearly of our best lands occupied 
by biirhy, can we grt)w as much mutton, beef, 
and bread, as if we were under no necessity of 
growing any barley at all ? This wheel, at 
least, in the European machinery wants well 
oiling, and freedom of action to sot it going 
in right good earnest. 

Clans, cliques, and classes of society, of 
whatever importance they may consider 
themselves, arc no more than individual 
members of the great body of a nation ; and 
nations, also, however mighty — whether Eng- 
land, Kussia, or America — are sim]>ly mem- , 
bers of the body of the world ; just as the 
world itself is a member of the liody oi* the 
solar system, and the solar system a niouiber 
of the body of the universe. No clan, clique, 
or class, can any more absolve itself from the 
duty of reci})rocating good offices with other 
clans, cliques, and classes, than the earth can 
detach itself from the gravitating influences 
either of its humble follower the moon, or of 
its princely leailer the sun. Destroy gravity 
in the realms of space — destroy social and 
national interchange on earth, and in both 
cases 5 ou come to chaos speedily. 

Even if the world were so constituted that 
I ” could care for “nobody,” most certainly , 
“ nobody ” would care for “I ; ” and, couse- 
queiitly “I” would soon be brought to 
death’s door from mere starvation and 
neglect from others. But we are naturally 
made to be beggars and recipients, one from 
the other, in all kinds of ways. We are all 
athirst to imbibe some advantage which 
springs from the jet of a foreign fountain. 
The moon drinks the rays of the sun : the 
sun drinks the vapours of the sea ; the sea 
drinks the waters of the rivers ; the rivers 
drink the moisture that oozes from the 
earth ; and the earth drinks the dews that 
distil from the air. Pride tries to iso- 
late herself; in vain. She intrenches her- 
self within a ring-fence to drive off the 
rofane vulgar ; but her best inclosure is no 
ettor than an old park-paling, full of loop- 
holes and gaps through Avliicli all sorts of 
small deer creep in, not to say a word about 
poachers. Pride tries to elevate herself on 
a Babel Tower ; but the higher she builds, 
the more does her haughty dwelling-jflace 
approach the condition of a brazen colossus 
with feet of clay, which the merest trembling 
of the earth, or even injurious nibbling by 
mice, is sufficient to lay for ever prostrate. 
Men have often tried to separate themselves 
from humanity, and have never succeeded. 

Yet, with ail this legibly "idsLble as wo 
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Valle tlirongli the streets or rido over the 
country, good Justice Talfoi;rd*s dying word^ 
remain unheeded ; class looks upon class with 
cold and stony gaze ; and England is aliAost 
the only country whore a man darca not 
associate on friendly and familiar terms with 
persons whom ho presume, s to oall his 
inferiors. ]^ot ipany days since, I spent the 
evening in, a pulilic room, where wealthy 
emj)loyers, around scattered tables, were 
jdaying tlieir games, smoking their pipes, 
aini drinking thoir beer, their brandy, or 
their wine, as tlie case might be. In the 
same room, around similar tables, were 
asseuilded sundry of tlieir workmen, engaged 
in the very same amusements. Solid capitalists 
and hand-to-mouth earners to the amount of 
a few shillings per week were thus congre- 
gated, and civil words exchanged, with()Ut 
any sense of intrusion oji the one hand or 
pollution ou the other. The main formality 
“ appeared to be that every new-comer, on 
enteiing tho apartment, uncovered his head 
to salute the company. It is hardly necessary 
to make tho statement that this strange 
scene was not acted within the limits of 
AU>ion. Bixt why not ? There are a few ex- 
planations of the fact which I could suggest, 
})Lit will not venture. Some tiifle may be 
owing to the lingering induence of a foolish 
i set of books called fushionablc novels, and the 
I silver-fork school of literature. T have often 
' wondered why the inferiors don\ turn round 
I and set up a system of exclusiveness ou 
[ tlicir part also, 1 once tried it myself, with 
very satisfactory success. 

I “ Come and dine with us this evening,” 

' said a superfine lady and gentleiuaii whose 
1 acquaintance I had lately made during a run 
through Italy. 

I 1 thank you, I can’t,” was my quiet 
I re])ly. 

^‘To-morrow, then.” 

I 1 cannot, to-morrow.” 

[ “ The day after to-morrow we shall quite 

I eA])ect you.” 

I ‘‘ 1 thank you, no.” 

^•In shoH,” said tlie gentleman, turning 
very red, “you will not dine with us. You 
do not think us fit society. It is almost an 
insult.” 

“ 1 will not dine with you ; and I will tell 
you why. I have not the slighle.st wish to 
insult you ; but I do not know whether you 
are iit company for me. Your town-house is 
ill Highllyer Square ; my tow n-lodgings are 
in Little Orinkum Street, and 1 do not beloii" 
to any Club. Several young men of good 
family do lodge in Little Crinkum Street, 
but also merchants’ clerks and at least one 
tailor’s foreman. If you should nu*et me 
hereafter in London, and discover there, that 
the woild to wdiich 1 belong is less decorated 
with gilt and varnish than your own, you 
would cut me dead the first time you met 
me, though I had dineat with you every day 
during your stay iii Najilcs. But 1 have a 


slight objection to being cut, and nobody ha< 
ever cut me twice.” 

“TJie hit is a fair one,” said the lady, 
laughing. “ Come, come ; jump into tho car- 
riage, and drive with us to tlio Llysian Fields. 
On the way, well arrange the cutting ques- 
tion, I promise you, to our mutual satisfac- 
tion.*’ 

Suppose, however, that, iusterid of declining 
to partake of a dinner, plebeiaus, like myself, 
were to refuse to take part in a battle, unlc^^ 
coinmiis.sions and decent treatment were luado 
indispensable conditions of acceptance ! We 
surely W'ant a little revolution here. (Jlassos 
constituting at least three-fourths of the po- 
pulation are refused the privilege of fighting 
for tlieir country. And so, even in Little for 
life and death, for honour and freedom, w^e 
cannot allow villainous, that is loiv-born, 
de.ad bodies to come between the wind and 
our nobility. Your father is Mayor of S>vil- 
tou this year; mine w'as “his Worship,” 
three hniHired years ago, and iifteiwvards re- 
tired to Ins landed estates. I'hcrefore, it is 
nut to bo tolerated that you should hold aeom - 
mission ill the same regiment, and eat at tin* 
same mess table with me. If you gtd iu by 
hook, or by crook, w’e will iiinkc the i)arrneks 
too hoi to hold you. Yts, Werc}ou statiom. 1 
at Windsor itself, your (qiaulet siiall be no lji- 
trodiiction to arisiooratic circles. You l]a^e 
no marshals’ batons lii»hleii in your Knap- 
sack, Unless you are born — not witli a silver 
spoon in your mouth, that is not su/Ucient — 
but with a crest on your head, a coat ol arms 
on the pit of your stomach, and a labid b-‘ai- 
iijg the motto “ kxcludo ” twisl ed round > oar 
feet and ankles, presume not to ])ut on a 
British officer’s uniform. A tVeueh olKeei’s 
uniform is altogotlier a different thing, 'flie 
french luv strange iu many matti'i’s. IhiL, a 
multilmle of their singularities, dejiend ujion 
it, are the result of that Jiiorrid first Bevo- 
lulion. 

Yes I I repeat it seriously ; that awful 
Word llcvolution is not to be despised, but 
understood. Wh.at has brought Itussia, 
for another instance, into her present awk- 
ward antagonism with the Wt‘stevii Bowt'is, 
but the misfortune of having conceived a 
wrong idea of what Bevolution ought to 
mean 1 Russia would revolve after the fashion 
of a wlurl])ool, sucking iu, at first, stray sticks 
and straws, to be followed .soon by more valu- 
able prey. And then, as the tide of time 
flows on, the w^hirlnool, increasing its circuit 
hourly, would swell into a mighty and irre- 
sistible Maelstrom, engulphing whoh* ileets 
laden with the treasures of nations. Jlut tho 
bed of this Maelstrom is a faithless quicksand. 
Too fierce and long-continued a rotation may 
make the bottom give way altogetlicv, and 
precipitate the whole insatiable 'whirl of 
waters deep down into the fathomless^ abyss. 
All vital movement in a liealtliy organisation, 
is founded on the principles of “give and 
take.” Russia will take, but will not give. 
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Russia is tliiis a nuisance, a pest, a noxious 
animal, a species of monstrously overgrown 
vermin, a ravenous cx'ab whose carapace, or 
body-sliell, is composed of large portions of the 
continents of Europe and Asia, with two 
grasping claws, called Sebastopol and Cron- 
stadt, ready to seize the lirst convenient j)rey, 
and annex it as a material guarantee of 
future plunder and partitions of Poland. 
The Pope Emperor, with proper j)apistical 
assumption and arrogance, gives himself | 
out for, and perhaps believes himself to 
be, a sort of sacred scarabteus, whose office 
is to mould the globe which he has clutched 
in the embrace of his holy claws. This worth- 
less, case-hardened beetle has crept into the 
midst of tho European clock-w'orltf, prevent- 
ing it from keeping good time, and hindering 
many of its internal movements. Shall we 
wonder if some tooth, or cog, of the machi- 
nery catch the intruder, crush him, and ut- 
terly break him up on the wheels whose equi- 
hbruiiii he has thus destroyed ? 

Once upon a lime, there was a tolerably 
heallliy Body, with no othei complaint than 
a tendency to plethora, wlioso Members bad 
lieard of the famous revolt raised against the 
J:5elly by a lormer generation of Members two ' 
or tliriJe thousand years ago. They thought ; 
tliey would get up a litttlej insurrection of ' 
tlic-irijwu, and manage it better than their 
aiK-cst('is. Their pride had taken serious 
oireueo, because a certain central ruling 
Power, who calleil himself tlio Heart, had ‘ 
urged upon them that, in his eyes, all the 
Mernbeis were of equal rank. I'hey loudly 
nuirmured that the stream of life should be 
forced to flow through all alike. The Legs 
said — “ IShall w'e recadvcblood thatlias mingled 
w ith the Eeet, who have walked in the dirt I ” 
d'lic Anus said — “ vShall we who labour, re- 
ceive blood from the Legs, who do nothing 
but cany burdens ? ’* ddie Hands said — 
“iSliall we — who are artists, rausiciaus, sculp- 
tors — shall wo deign to admit the slightest 
admixture fi’Oin the Arms, wlio are merely 
vulgar workmen ? The Head said — Shall 
I, who think and govern, suffer contamination 
by arterial introductions from all sorts of 
inferior Members ? — from the Feet, who daily 
plod througli the mire, — from the Legs, who 
earn their livelihood by a porter’s trade — 
from the Arms, who are artisans, and barely 
that — from tho Hands, whom 1 patronize, 
and to whom I give commissions for works of 
ait I No Sooner let me perish, than stoop 
to such degradation as that ! ” Sio they each 
decided to keep themselves quite to them- 
selves, and to get up a private and exclusive 
circulation, that should be strictly coniined 
within their own circle. For a little while — 
a very little while— all went apparently well. 
But soon, each Member became livid and cold, 
a clammy sweat broke out over their surface, 
and a deadly crisis was fast impending, when 
the Heart sfioke out in severe and threaten- 
ing tones of warning. 


“Fools! know ye not that ye are one ? 
That ye are many Members of one Body, 
though all Members have not the same office, 
and that yo are evei y one Membeiw one of 
another ? The life of one is the life of all, 
and the blood of one is the blooil of all. 
Cease, then, your impious jealousies. Receive 
cheerfully the common life-blood, from what- 
ever quarter it may travel through your 
veins. Only obey the dictates of tlic Heart, 
and ye shall live ; ye shall not die 1 ” 

BY RAIL TO PARNAySTlS. 

I Ail a poor clerk, wlio, being out of ein- 
ployment, was on that morning tiavelling to 
Southampton to present myself to the firm of 
Heavalioy J3rothers, in some little hope of 
procuring occupatiou in their counting-Iiouse. 
To my eyes things were dreary down below, 
for I am thirty-five years old, and do not 
see my way yet to a marriage with jioor Lucy 
Jane whose lirst love-letter to me was dated 
in tlie year one lliousancl eight hundred and 
thirty-nine. I have been earning my own 
living for seventeen years, and have saved up 
to this date eighty-one pounds two shillings 
and ninepence. Nevertlieless, Jmey Jane’s 
friends, who are exceedingly respectable, con- 
sider me unable to keep myself, and still I.^ss 
able to kcej) a wife. What does the great 
world care about that ? Nothing at all, to l>e 
sure, and yet it is to my purpose to say ho 
much, for 1 desire it to be seen whether I 
had not full reason to be dismal on tliat 
morning of which 1 speak. Hoj^es and fears 
as to the success of my application to the 
Heavahoys had kept me awake all night. 
There are foreign agencies connecteil with 
their house for wliich riiy ambition was, if I 
once entered the service of the firm, to heconie 
qualified. With a view to some such oj>ening 
i had been learning Spanish. My hope had 
come to be that I might some day carry Lucy 
Jane to Buenos Ayres, or someoth^r dist.-int 
place. No matter. I lay awake all night 
and rose, ulirelreshed, at an uncomfortahlo 
liour, 1 left a half eaten breakfast to hurry 
to the Waterloo Road, running through ra»n 
in close May weather, with a great coat ou 
ray back, a carpet-bag in one hand and an 
umbrella in the other. I arrived at tlie station 
hot, damp, weary, wretched, and took my 
place in a third-class carriage with a dis- 
contented man close at my elbow and a crowd 
of noisy market people round about. T looked 
forward to the jouriiey with dread. T was 
eager to be at t he othereiid, and we were bound 
to lag on the road, stopping at every station. 

The first bell had rung. Suddenly it 
occurred to me that I would have a )>oo]v. ft 
was long since I liad added one to thi' small 
stock from which I got solace of evenings in 
iny lodgings. I had saved two shillings in 
cab-hire, and I was saving more than five 
shillings by travelling third-class. I'or my 
run through the wet and my discoiufoi t on 
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tlie road I would repay myaelf by spending 
on ft book half of what I had saved in travel- 
ling expense. That woiild be three shillings 
and sixpence. I had only time to jump upon 
the platform, hurry to the railway-stall and 
take — j)artly for the name’s sake of its 
author, partly because the price was fitted to 
my notion — a volume of Leigh Hunt’s Stories 
in Verse. With that iu my hand I regained 
my seat ; the door was beaten in after me ; 
the second bell rang, and the engine heaved 
us out into the misty weather. 

For a time my sad thoughts were my onl}^ 
company. I paid no attention to the chim-. 
neys among which wo passed, or to the mean- 
ing of the noise made by my companions, or 
to the talisman against dullness that reposed 
np<ui my lap. A stench aroused me sud- 
denly. The train was passing near the 
Tlniines at Lambeth, and getting among the 
pest manufactories. I looked out of window, 
and saw them through the rain. Close by 
the line of rail were miserable garret 
windows ; back yards choked with enor- 
mous dust-heaps ; tumble-down slicds and 
despondent poultry. 

“Call this May, sir?” cried ray neigh- 
bour, shivering uncomfortably. “I hope you 
don’t object to tobacco ? ” 

I smiled faintly. Nothing disgusts me 
more than the addition of the smoke of bad 
tobacco to an atmosphere already loaded with 
the smoke out of the damp bodies and clothes 
of dirty men. But I am bound to love my 
fellow- creatures, and be courteous to them. 

I smiled faintly and ojxmecl my book, to 
begin Leigh Hunt’s Story of Bimini : 

“ The sun is up, and ’tis a morn of May 
round old Bavemia’s clear-shown towers and 
bay — a morn the loveliest which the year has 
scon, last of the spring, yet fresh with all its 
green. For a warm eve and gentle rains at 
night have left a sparkling welcome for the 
light. And there’s a crystal clearness all 
about — the leaves are sharp, the distant hills 
look out. A balmy briskness conies upon i 
the breeze, the smoke goes dancing from | 
the cottage trees ; and when you listen you j 
may may hear a coil of bubbling springs | 
about the grassier soil ; and all the scene, in i 
.short — earth, sky, and sea, breathes like a ‘ 
bright-eyed face, that laughs out openly.” 

Tliereat I was myself almost ready to 
laugh out openly with ease and pleasure ; 
for my lieavens and my earth were changed. 

1 did -not raise my eye from the page of the 
poet to look freely out upon the broad 
horizon whence my heart was gladly stirred 
to see “ th(* far ships, lifting their sails of white 
like joyful hand.s, come up with scattered 
liglit— come gleaming up, true to the wished- 
for day, and chase the whistling brine and 
swirl into the bay.” 

Those words stand in the book line under 
line because they are poetry ; but they speak 
quite as • well to the heart written like 
prose, straight on together— -also because 


they are poetry. Never mind that. What 
do the ships briqg ? — why are the people who 
make boliaay all crowding to Eaveuna ? It 
is because there “peace returning and pro- 
cessions rare, princes and donatives and faces 
and, to crown all, a marriage in May 
weather, are summonses to bring blithe souls 
together. For on this great glad day, 
Eavenna’s pride, the daughter of their prince, 

I becomes a bride, a bride to ransom an exhausted 
land ; and he whose victories have obtained 
her hand has taken with the dawn — so flies 
report — his promised journey to the expect- 
ing court, with hasting pomp and squires of 
high degree, the bold Giovanni, lord of 
Bimini.” ^ And having told me this, the poet 
took me down into the streets of the gay 
city, filled my ears with the stir of feet, the 
hum, the talk, the laugh, callings and chqiping 
doors ; filled my eyes with the spectacle 
of arm6d bands making important way, 
gallant and grave, the lords of holiday ; 
caused me to note the greetings of the neigh- 
bours ; to pass through the crowds of pil- 
gi*ims chanting in the morning sun ; to see 
the tapestry spread in the wimlows, and 
the fair damos who took their seats 
with upward gaze admired — sonu' looking 
down, some forwards or aside ; some lo- 
adju.sting tresses newly tied : some turning 
a trim waist, or o’er the flow of crimson 
cloths hanging a hand of snow ; but all with 
smiles prepared and garlands green, and all 
in fluttering talk impatient for tlie scene. 
Glorious fortune for a poor fellow like me 
to chance to be at Bavenna on a day like 
that ! The train stopped. “ Cl.ipham ! 
Clapham ! ” shouted a far distant voice. 
Strange that l should have been able to hoar 
at Bavenna the voice of a man shouting 
at Claj)hailri ! 

I paid not much hoed to the marvel ; for 
there was Duke Guido seated with his fair 
daughter over the marble gate of his palace ; 
there was the square before them kept with 
guards ; there were knights and ladies on a 
grass plot sitting under boughs of rose and 
laurel, and in the midst, fresh whistling 
through the scene, a lightsome fountain starts 
from out the green, clear and compact, till at 
its height o’errun, it shakes its loosening 
silver in the sun. The courtly knights are 
bending down in talk over the ladies, and the 
people are all looking up with love and wonder 
at the princely mai<l, the daughter of Duke 
Guido, the bride sought with so much pomp 
by a bridegroom whom she never saw, the 
sad and fair Francesca. 

Now the prpeession comes with noise ol 
cavalry and trumpets clear, a princely music^ 
unbedinned with drums ; the mighty brass 
seems opening as it comes ; and now it fills 
and now it shakes the air, and now it bnrsts 
into the sounding square. I saw the whole 
of it. In magic verse the story-teller caused 
trumpeter anil heralds, squires and knights, 
to prance before me. Mine was a front place 
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for looking at the show, I noted the dresses 
and the jewels, and the ladies’ &vours of the 
knights ; the action of the horses mid the 
faces of the riders ; the life, the carelessness, 
the sudden heed ; the body curving to the 
rearing steed ; the patting "hand, that best 
j^ersuades the check, makes the quarrel 
up with a proud neck — the thigh broad- 
pressed, the spanning palm upon it, and 
the jerk’d feather flowing on the bonnet. 
Then came, after an interval of stately 
length, a troop of steeds, milk-white and 
unattired, Arabian bred, each by a blooming 
boy lightsomcly led. What next] The 
pages of the court, in rows of three — of 
white and crimson is their livery. Space 
after space, and still the trains appear — a 
fervid whisper fills the general ear. Ah 1 
yes — no — ’tis not he, but ’tis the squires who 
go before him when his pomp requires. And 
now his huntsman shows the lessening train 
— now the squire carver and the chamber- 
lain. And now his banner comes, and now 
his shield, borne by the squire that waits him 
to the field. And then an interval — a lordly 
space — a pin-drop’s silence strikes o’er all the 
place. Tlie princess from a distance scarcely 
knows wliich way to look ; her colour comes 
and goes, and with an impulse and Jiffection 
free, she lays her hand upon her father’s 
knee, ^ who looks upon her with a labour’d 
smi^^,* gathering it up into his own the 
while. When some one’s voice, as if it 
knew not how to check itself,' exclaims, 
“ The Pj inee ! Now — now ! ” And on a 
niilk-wiiito courser, like the air, a glorious 
figure springs into the square. Up with a 
buist of thunder goes the shout [“Wim- 

bledon and Malden ! Wimbledon and 
Malden ! rassengers for Wimbledon and 

Mahlen ! ”] and rolls the echoing walls 

and jieopled roofs about. 

The noble youth, at sight of whom sur- 
prise, relief, a joy scarce understood, some- 
thing, perhaps, of very gi’atitude, and fifty 
feelings, undefined and new, danced tlirough 
the bride and flushed her faded hue, was 
Paulo. And, alas for a fair maiden’s love, he 
was to be no more to her than the brother of 
the bridegroom, by whom he had been sent 
as proxy to be wedded in his name and to 
convey the bride to Rimini. To Paulo poor 
Francesca gave her hand in mockery, her 
heart in truth. And as I I'ead more of her 
tale the rainy weather found its way into my 
eyes, so that I even murmured to myself 
after Gievaum when he stood over the dead 
youth, “ And, Paulo, thou wert the com- 
pletest knight that ever rode with banner to 
the fight ; and thou wert the most beautiful 
to see that ever came in press of chivalry ; 
an'tl of a sinful man thou wert the best that 
ever for his friend put spear in rest; and 
thou wert the most meek and cordial that 
ever among ladies ate in hall ; and tliou 
w’ert still, for all that .bosom gor’d, the 
kindest man that ever struck with sword.” 


I ^could walk faster than this train is 
going,” said my discontented neighbour ; 

“ we shall never see our journey's end — it’s 
shameful 1” 

I had the end to sec of Francesca, and I 
did not answer him. How could 1 '? I knew 
nothing about the journoy--it was his jour- 
ney, not mine— why should he talk to me 
about it ? But I had not remained much 
longer absorbed in my book before ray dis- 
contented neighbour put his head, pi[)e and 
all, into my face to say, — 

“ Esher, sir ! We have been twenty minutes 
coming from Kingston Junction-twen-tj 
minutes ! I ask you, sir, is it not shameful ] ” 

“ Doubtless ; J have not noticed.” 

“ Not noticed, sir ! Perhaps you’ve an 
objection to fast travelling ?” 

“ I — I don’t think we’ve been sitting in 
the same train. I was just thinking how 
agreeable it was to be carried in one minute 
from Rimini to the Helltjspoiii, only to see 
Hero and Loaiuler.” 

“O! where next?” 

“ AVhy, sir,” I said, turning a leaf or two, 
“my next station, T see, is iu Sherwood 
Forest ; 1 am to stop there to make Irieuds 
with Robin Hood.” 

“The writer of that book drives a long 
excursion-train. I wouldn’t mind a word 
with Robin Hood mysf?U; God bless him ! 
hut, as for your poets, I hate them all ; they • 
tie thoir English into ktiots, and want a mile 
of it — knots and all — ^to say ‘fine weather 
for the ducks,’ as, truly, it is this morninrr — 
Ugh!” 

“ I say nothing of that, sir ; I have nothing 
just now in my mind except this biwk of | 
stories— which is just a book of stories, all | 
of them good ones, written in such ver.se as j 
may be read by rich and poor with almost I 
equal pleasure, Tlicy are only told in verse j 
in order that the music may give force and 
beauty to the sense ; read them or print , 
them how you will, you cannot destroy their I 
music or convict them of being by a .syllable 
too wordy ; they discharge their burden iu j 
! plain sentences, without even going out of 1 
their way to avoid expressions common in ' 
the moutiis of the people. Every picture in | 
them is poetical in its conception, and in its i 
expression musical. There i.s nothing far- 
fetched — there is no mystification ; these are ! 
just stories in verse which may be enjoyed 
by the entire mass of the people. There is 
even as little as possible of simple meditation 
in them, though that would have been wel- 
come from the mind of a pure-hearted man, 
beloved of poets in his youth and in his I 
prime, now worthy to be loved of all man- 
kind. Of liira there are fewer to speak ill 
than even of Robin Hood, when not a soul in 
Locksley town would speak him an ill- word ; 
the friars raged ; but no man’s tongue nor 
even feature stirred; except among a very 
few, who dined in the abbey halls ; and then 
with a sigh bold Robin knew his true friends 
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froth his f ilse.” I was uot talking or reatling 
to my neighbour with the pipe. I do not 
know at what stage of my discourse or medi- 
tation I had loft my hold upon his ear. I 
had been thinking about Leigh Hunt to 
’ myself, and went on reading to myself of 
those unfaithful comrades, Roger the monk, 
and Midge, on whom flobin had never turned 
liifl face but tenderly ; with one or two, they 
say, besides— Lord ! that in this life’s 
dream men should abandon one true thing, 
that would abide with them. 

Wc cannot bit! our Btrctiglh remain, 

Our cliccIcB rontinne round ; 

'We cannot wiy to an aged back, 

Stoop uot towards the ground : 

Wc cannot bid our dim eyCB see 
I Tilings as bright as over, 

Nor tell our friends, though fiicnds from youth. 
That they’ll forsake us never : 

But wc can say, 1 nover will. 

False world, bo false for thee ; 

And oh, Sound Truth and Old Regard, 

Noiliing shall part us three. 

“ Woking Junction ! Woking! Passengers 
for Guildford, Godaiming, and Alton, change 
here !” 

I did not change there, but sat reading 
the brave legend of the knight who cured a 
lady of disdain by doing battle in a shift 
♦ against three warriors in steel — a story with 
a pure and tender moral for the innocent, the 
noble, and the wise. And wlien the train 
was off again 1 was not travelling by train 
at all, but humming to myself — “ The palfrey 
goes, the palfrey goes, merrily well the palfrey 
goes ; he carrieth laughter, he carrieth woes, 
i yet merrily ever the palfrey goes.” For I 
was reading then of Sir Grey and Sir Guy, 
the proper old boys, who met witli a world 
of coughing and noise, to mar young love 
like mine and Lucy Jane’s. O! if we had 
but a horse that could in our behalf take, 
like the palfrey, vigorous courses ! Well, 
but never mind that. The palfrey carried 
me merrily well to Farnborough, where there 
was a great tournament with lions in the 
presence of King Francis, and a knight 
taught vanity a lesson. The rest of the 
journey was a feast of little stories, I was 
shown what passed between Abou-ben- 
Adliem and the Angel, told how the brave 
Mondeer, in spite of the sultan’s order that 
no man should praise the dead Jaffilr, stood 
forth^in Bagdad daily in the square where 
once ha<l stood a happy house, and there 
harangued the tremblers at the scimetar on 
all they owed to the ■ divine Jaff^r. “Bring 
me this man,” the caliph cried. The man 
was brought — was gazed upon — the mules 
hegjin to bind his arms. “ Welcome, brave 
cords!” cried he; “from bonds far worse 
Jaffilr delivered me ; from wants, from 
shames, from loveless household fears ; maile 
a man’s eyes friends with delicious tears ; 
restored me— loved me — put me on a par 


with his great self. How can I pay Jaff^r ?” 
Hiiroun, who felt that on a soul like this, the 
mightiest vengeance could but fall amiss, now 
deigned to smile, os one great lord of fate 
might smile upon another half as great. He I 
said, “Let worth grow frenzied if it will ; the I 
caliph’s judgment shall be master still. Go: I 
and since gifts thus move thee, take this gem, 
the richest in the Tartar’s diadem, and hold 
the giver as thdu deemest fit.” — “ Gifts 1 ” 
cried the friend. He took ; and holding it 
high tow’rds the heavens, as though to meet 
his star, exclaimed, “ Tliis, too, I owe to thee, 
JalTfir !” 

More stories, as full of pleasant wit and ' 
noble feeling, were told me after this ; and ] 
when we got to Bjisingstoke, where my neigh- ' 
hour swore a good deal at a crowd of market j 
people who had blocked him (and 1 suppose ! 
me) up with huge baskets and wet umbrellas, ! 
I had been introduced to Chaucer, and was j 
riding on the brazen horse of Carabus Khan. 
The brazen horse which in a day and night, | 
through the dark half as safely aa the light, |j 
o’er sea and land, and with your perfect j' 
case, can bear your body wheresoe’er you ; 
please. (It matters not if skies be foul or fair ; ! 

the thing is like a thought, and cuts the air ; 
so smoothly, and so well observes the track, ,! 
the man that will may sleep upon his back), |i 
This brazen horse, 1 say, suddenly droi)ped I 
me at Southampton. There were sora e stori es \ 
told by the Italian i>oet8 told again in | 
English waiting to be heard, Dante’s own ! 
Paulo and Francesca ; Ids story of Ugolino ; 
Ariosto’s Medora and Cl on dan o. I was 
vexed that I had reached my journey’s end, 
and must in that day read no more ; began 
to observe with surprise that it was raining ; 'j 
to look for the first time at some of rny j 
departing fellow-passengers ; to resent the j 
smell of my neighbour’s bad tobacco, tha< i 
impregnated my clothes ; to think about my 
carpet bag, and all my troubles ; not resent- 
ing them, because my book had tuned me to 
a brave endurance of the troubles of this 
world, with, I believe, the sole exception of 
the smell of stale tobacco. I had made two 
journeys at one time, by packing off my body 
as a ]r>arcel to Southampton, while all the i 
rest of mo, having paid a trifling sum for a || 
pcrj^tual ticket (which I shall take heed to i! 
keep by me) set out in company with a right 
genial and noble story-teller to Parnassus. 
Nevertheless, there was tlie whole of me at 
Heavohoy’s when wanted ; and I am happy 
to say that from the counting-J^ous^ of that 
substantial firm I date the present com muni- 
cation. I have told a plain traveller’s tale 
about traveller’s tales, which, as the teller of 
them hopes, will be read and shown to one 
another by travellers who are descendants of 
those travellers about whom Chaucer dis- 
coursed : men who beguiled each other’s 
wny with tales as they rode side by side on 
horseback, while yet all horses in existence 
were of flesh and blood. 
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SMUGGLED DELATIONS. 

When I was a child, I remember to have 
had my ears boxed for iuforminpf a lady- 1 
vibitor who made a moniiug call at our 
house, that a certain ornamental object on the 
table, which was covered with marbled-paper, 
'■* wasn’t marble.” Years of rellection ujjon 
this injury have fully satistied me that the 
honest object in question never imposed upon 
anybody ; fuvther, that my honoured parents, 
though both of a sanguine temperament, 
never can have conceived it possible that it 
might, could, should, w'ould, or did, impose 
upon anybody. Yet, I have no doubt that I 
had my ears boxed for violating a tacit com- 
pact in the family and among the family 
visit^v.s, to bJiuk the stubborn fact of the 
miu-bk'd paper, and agree upon a fiction of 
I real marble. 

Long after this, when my ears had been 
past boxing for a quarter of a cciituiy, I 
knew a man with a cork leg. That ho had a 
cork leg — or, at all events, that he was at im- 
mense pains to take about with him a leg 
which was not his own leg, or a real leg — was 
so plain and obvious a circumstance, that the 
whole universe might have made allidavit of it. 
Still, it was always uudeistood that tliis cork 
leg was to be regarded as a leg of flesh and 
blood, and even that the very subject of cork 
in the abstract was to bo avoided in the 
wearer’s society. 

I have had my share of going about the 
world ; wlierever I have been, I have found 
the marbled paper and the cork leg. I have 
found them in many forms ; but, of all their 
Protean slmpes, at once the^ commonest and 
strangest has been — Smuggled Relations. 

I w’as on intimate terms for many, many 
years, witli my late lamented friend, Cogs- 
ford, of the great Greek house of Cogsford 
Brothers and Cogsford. I was his executor. 

I believe he had no secrets from me but one 
— his mother. Tliat the agreeable old lady 
who kept his house for him xcas liis mother, 
must bo his mother, couldn’t possibly be 
anybody but his mother, was evident : not 
to me alone, but to everybody who knew 
him. She was not a refugee, she was not 
proscribed, she was not in hiding, there was 
no price put upon her venerable head ; she 
was invariably liked and respected as a good- j 


humoured, sensible, cheerful old soul. Then 
why did Cogsford smuggle* his mother all the 
days of his life ? I haVe not the slightest 
I idea why. T cannot so much as say whether 
she had ever contracted a second marriiige, 
and her name was really Mrs. Bean : or 
wliether that name was befltow’’ed upon her as 
a part of tbe smugging transaction. I only 
know that there she used to sit at one end of 
the hospitable (able, the living imago in a 
cap of Cogsford at the other end, and that 
(/ogsford knew that I knew who she was. 
Yet, if I had been a Custom-house officer 
at Folkestone, and Mrs. Bean a French 
clock that Cogsford was furtively bring- 
ing from Paris in a hat-box, bo could not 
have made her the subject of a more deter- 
mined and deliberate pretence. It was pro- 
longed for years upon years. It survived the 
good old lady herself. One day, 1 received an 
agitated note from Cogsford, entreating me to | 
go to him immediately ; I went, and found 1 
liira weeping, and in the greatest aftliction. 

I “ My dear Iriend,” said he, pressing my hand, | 
“ 1 have lost Mrs. Bean, bhe is no more.” 1 
went to the funeral with him. He was in 
the deepest grief. He spoke of Mrs. Bean, on 
the way back, as the best of women. But, 
even ^then lie never hinted that Mrs. Bean 
i was his mother ; and the first and last 
I acknowledgment of the fact that I ever had 
[ from him was in his last will, v/hert in he en- 
treated “ his said dear friend and executor ” 
to observe that he requested to be buried 
beside his mothfir — whom he didn’t even 
name, he was so perfectly confident that I 
had detected Mrs. Bean. 

I was once acquainted with another man 
who smuggled a brother. This contraband 
relative made mysterious appearances and 
disappeai’ances, and knew strange things. He 
was called John — simply John. I have got 
into a habit of believing that he must have 
been under a penalty to forfeit some weekly 
allowance if he ever claimed a surname. He 
came to light in this way ; — I wanted some 
information respecting the remotest of the 
Himalaya range of mountains, and 1 applied 
to my friend Benting (a member of the Geo- 
graphical Society, and learned on such points), 
to advise nm. After some consideration, 
Benting said, in a lialf reluctant and con- 
strained way, very unlike his usual frank 
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manner, that he ** thought he knew a man” 
who could tell me, of hia own experience, 
what I wanted to learn. An appointment 
was made for a certain evening at Benting’s 
house. 1 arrived first, and had not observed 
for more than five minut^ that Renting was 
under a curious cloud, when his servant 
announced — in a hushed, and I may say 
unearthly manner — “Mr. John.” A rather 
stiff and shabby person appeared, who called 
Bentiiig by no name whatever (a singularity 
that 1 always observed whenever I saw them I 
together afterwards), and whose manner was i 
curiously divided between familiarity and dis- j 
tance. i found tliis man to have been all over | 
the Indies, and to possess an extraordinary 
fund of traveller’s experience. It came from 
him drily at first ; but he warmed, and it flowed 
freely until he happened to meet Benting’s 
eye. Then, he subsided again, and (it ap- 
peared to me), felt him*self, for some unknown 
reason, in danger of losing that weekly allow- 
ance. This happened a dozen times in a couple 
of hours, and not the least curious part of the 
matter w^as, that Benting himself was always 
as much disconcerted as the other man. Jt 
did not occur to me that night, that this was 
Benting’s brother, for I had known him very 
well indeed for years, and had always under- 
stood him to have none. Neither can I now 
recall, nor, if I could, would it matter, by 
what degrees and stages I arrived at the 
knowledge. However this may be, I knew it, 
and Benting kJiew that I knew it. But, w'e 
always preserved the fiction that I could 
have no suspicion that there was any sort of 
kindred or affinity between them. He went 
to Mexico, this ,/ohn — and he went to Aus- 
tralia — and he went to China — and he died 
somewhere in Persia — and one day, when we 
went down to dinner at Benting’s, I would 
find him in the dining-room, already seated 
(as if he had just been counting the allowance 
on the table-cloth), and another day I would 
hear of him us being among scarlet parrots in 
the tropics ; but, 1 never knew whether he 
had ever done anything wrong, or whether he 
had ever done anything right, or why he went 
about the world, or how. As I have already 
signified, I get into habits of believing ; and i 
have got into a habit of believing that Mr. 
John had something to do with the dip of the 
magnetic needle — he is all vague and shadowy 
to me, however, and I only know him forcer- 
tain to have been a smuggled relation. 

Other people, again, put these contraband 
commrrditics entirely away from the light, as 
smugglers of wine and brandy bury tubs. I 
>have heard of a man who never imparted, to 
his most intimate friend, the terrific secret 
that he had a relation in the world, except 
when he lost one by death ; and then he 
would be weighed down by the greatness of 
the culamitj?^, and would refer to his bereave- 
ment as if he had lost tjjie very shadow of 
himself, from whom he had never been sepa- 
rated since the days of infancy. Within my 


own experience, I have observed smuggled 
relations to possess a wonderful quality of 
coming out when they die. My own dear 
Tom, who married my fourth sister, and who 
is a great Smuggler, never fails to speak to 
me of one of his relations newly deceased, as 
though, instead of never ])aving in the re- 
motest way alluded to that relative’s exist- 
ence before, he had been perpetually discours- 
ing of it. “ My poor, dear, darling Emmy,” 
he said to me, within these six months, “she is 
gone — I have lost her.” Never until that 
moment had Tom breathed one syllable to me 
of the existence of any Ernmy whomsoever 
on the face of this earth, in whom he had the 
smallest interest. Pie had scarcely allowed 
me to understand, very distantly and gene- 
rally, that he had some relations— “rny 
people,” he called them—- down in yorkshire. 

“ My own dear, darling Emmy,” says Tom, 
notwithstanding, “.she has left me for a better 
world.” (Tom must have left her for his own | 
woiid,at least fifteen years). I re]>cated, feel- | 
ing my way, “ Emmy, Tom i ” “ My favourite i 
nieoH,” said 'J’om, in a reproachful tone, 
“Emmy, you know. 1 was her godfatJier, i 
you remember. Darling, fair-haired Plmmy ! | 

Brecious, blue-eyed chikl ! ” Tom burst into | 
tears, and we both nnderstoo<l that hence- i 
forth the fiction was established between 
\ia that I had been quite farnilirir with 
Emmy by reputation, through a scries of 
years. i, 

Occasionally, smuggled relations are disco- ; 
vered by accident : just as those tubs may i 
be, to which 1 have veibrred. My other half ' 
— I mean, of course, niy wife — once discf)- ' 
vered a large cargo in this wav, which luid ; 
been long concealed. In tho next si reel to ' 
us, lived an acquaintance of onrs, who was a ' 
Commissioner of something or other, and 1 
kept a handsome establishment. We used to ! 
exchange dinners, and 1 have frequently | 
board him at his own table mention his father | 
as a “ poor dear good old boy,” who had i 
been dead for any indefinite period. He j 
was rather fond of telling anecdotes of his i 
very early days, and from them it appeared j 
that he had been an only child. One summer 
afternoon, my other half, walking in our im- I 
mediate neighbourhood, happened to perceive | 
Mrs. Commissioner’s last year’s bonnet (to j 
every inch of which, it is unnecessaiy to add 
she could have sworn), going along before her 
on somebody else’s head. Having heard 
generally of the swell mob, my good lady’s 
first impression was, that the wearer of this 
bonnet belonged to tliat fraternity, had just 
abstracted the bonnet from its place of repose, 
was in every sense of the term walking off with | 
it, and ought to be given into the custody of 
the nearest policeman. Fortunately, however, 
my Susannah, who is not distinguished by 
closeness of reasoning or presence of mind, 
reflected, as it were by a flash of inspircation, 
that the bonnet might have been given away. 
Curious to see to whom, she quickened her 
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steps, and descried beneath it, an ancient lady 
of an iron-bound presence, in whom (for iny 
Susannah has an eye), she instantly recognised 
the lineaments of the Commissioner ! Eagerly 
jnirsuing this discovery, she, that very after- 
noon, tracked down an ancient gentleman in 
one of the Commissioner’s hats. Next day 
she came upon the trail of four stony 
maidens, decorated with artificial flowers out 
of the pomniissi oner’s epergne ; and thus wo 
dug up the Commissioner’s father and 
mother and four sisters, who liad been for 
some years secreted in loilgings round the 
corner and never entei’ed tlio Commissioner’s 
house save in the dawn of morniiig and 
the shades of evening. From that time forth, 
whenever my Susannah made a call at the 
Commissioner’s, slif^ always listened on the 
•doorstep for any slight preliminary scuilling 
in the hall, and, hearing it, was delighted to 
remark, The family are here, and they are 
liiding Uiem ! ” 

I have never been personally acquainted 
with any gentleman who kejit his motlior-in- 
law in the ivit^flien, in tlie useful eapacity of 
Cook ; but F liave heard of such a cfise on 
good authority. I once lodged in the house 
of a genteel lady claiming to be a widow, who 
had tour pretty children, and might be occa- 
sionally overheard coercing an obscure man 
in a sleeved waistcoat, who ajjpeju’od to be 
confined in some Pit below the foundations of 
the house, where he was comhmined to be 
always (‘leaning knives. One dayi, the smallest 
of the children cre])t into my room, said, 
])oInting downward with a little cliubby 
ting(‘r, “ Don’t tell ! It’s Pa ! ” and vanished 
on tiptoe. 

One (»ther branch of the smuggling trade 
demands a word of mention before f conclude. 
My friend of fiicnds in my bachelor days, 
became the friend of the hous(‘ when I got 
married. lie is our Amelia’s godfather j 
Amelia being the eldest of our cherubs. 
Tlnough upwards of ti’ii years he was back- 
wards and forwards at our house three or 
four times a Aveek, and always found his 
knife and fork ready for him. What was ray 
astonishment on coming home one day to Find 
Susannah sunk upon the oil-cloth in the hall, 

- holding lier brow^ with both hands, and meet- 
ing my gaze, when I admitted myself with 
my latch-key, in a distracted niSnner ! “ Susan- 
nah,” I exclaimed “what has happened?” 
She merely ejaculated, “Larver” — that being 
the name of the frieiui in question. “Siisan- 
aiah ! ” said I, what of Larver ? Speak ! 
.Flas he met with any accident ? Is he ill ?” 
Susannah replied faintly, “Married — married 
before we were ! ” and would have gone 
into hysterics but that I make a rule of 
never j)ermitting that disorder under my 
roof. 

For upwards of ten yeai'S, my bosom friend 
Larver, in close communication with me 
every day, had smuggled a wife ! He had at 
last ctntided the ti'uth to Susannah, and had 


presented Mrs. Tiarver. Tliere was no kind 
of reason for tliis, that wo could ever find 
out. Even Susannah had not a doubt of 
things being all correct. He had “ lOin ” 
Mrs. Larver into a little cottage in Hert- 
fordshire, and nobody ever know why, or* 
ever will know. Ju fact, I believe there 
was no why in it. j 

The most astonishing part of the matter is, [ 
that I have known other men do exactly the ! 
same thing. I could give the names of a 
dozen in a footnote, if I thought it right. j 
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I iiAvi: paid two visits to the Camp of 
Hon vault, near ]>oulogne ; one in the Hum- 
mer, another in the winter. The sandhills 
in that neighbourhood are diversified 
patches of verdure^ and cultivation, 
think Mr. Mcchi, Mr. I*hilip Pusey, or the 
author of Talpa would bestow much com- 
mendation upon wliat the Fremflj farmers 
have here laid out for public inspection. 
Whatever secul first came to hand seems to 
have been sown ; the worthy agriculturists 
appear to have been rather desultory and 
ca])ricious in tljcir operations ; wandering 
from turnips to cabbage, and from a, rti chokes 
to cereals, juuch as the bee wanders from 
flower to flower. Sometimes they throw in a 
patch of mangel-wurzel as a makeweight; 
sometimes they do a bit of lazy ploughing, as 
a young lady would take up a morsel ot 
crochet W’ork iiending the arrival of her 
Adolphus ; more frequently they appear to 
be convinced of the futility of farming alto- 
gether, and throw themselves into marigolds 
and other unprofitably gay flowers with a 
curious zeal. 

As i proceed, vnrions phases of camp life 
begin to bieak ii]) 07 i me. Little boy soldiers 
wjth sunburut faces and atrociously-made 
trousers pass mo, carrying baskets of cha’ coal 
between them, huge Juads of bread, tin cans 
called gaiuelles, holding the mys'eriouH hut 
savoury- .smelling stews with which Frvujcli 
soldiers sustain nature ; bunches of cju rots 
(our neighbours can’t get on in any state of 
life without carrots), sacks of meal, earthen 
pipkins, and above all black bottles. For 
the camp at Hon vault, though striclly sober, 
is a very thirsty camp. It is the sand perhaps 
that provokes the droiiglit. It must be the 
sand, for very soon I get thirsty too. 

There are no tents at Hon vault. Long 
par/ll lei lines of comfortable, cottage-looking 
huts, built of mud, clay, and wattles, and 
neatly thatched, the lines crossed at right 
angles l)y other lines of huts, extend along 
the coast for an immense distance. A great 
sandy esplanade runs along in front ; and, 
under a long shed in the midst, some hun- 
dreds of recruits are being initiated into the 
goose-step. Here is the broadest avenue — 
the Regent Street of the camp, and here 
the officers have their quarters, which are 
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huts like those of the privates, but have 
neatly glazed-wiiulows, ' doors and snug 
porches, and are plastered over, and wliite- 
Ivashed outside quite in ihe Loudon suburban 
style. 

All my theories of the noisy recklessness of 
camp-life are blown to the winds in a moment. 
The greatest characteristic of the camp is its 
quietude. In this mud city liolding thousands 
of men at arms you can hear the plashing of 
the sea and the lark high up in the empyrean. 
Oft ill the stilly day come soft sounds of the 
military-bands practising, the tread of the sen- 
try, a stray horse’s lioof, the clanking of a 
stray pair of spurs (for this is an infantry 
camj)). Soldiers brushing their clothes or 
cleaning their accoutrements, digging in little 
gardens, and doing odd jobs of carpentry, 
glaziugand liousepaintiug, the dulcet clinking 
of bottles and glouglouing of ordinary wines 
into glasses, the puffing oi stertorous smokers 
at their pipes, the scratching of the pen wdth 
which the j'^oung corporal is writing home to 
his mother ; tlie mazurka air — a reminis- 
cence of the last cam\>-ball — which the 
bearded sergeant is placully whistling — these 
sounds of a verity you can hear. But no 
brawling, no rattling of diceboxes, no roaring 
cliorusses, no oaths, no fights. The licence of 
the camp is a most excellently conducted 
licence, and is one tliat might be granted, 
renewed, or transferred, nem.-con., by the 
rigidest bench of Mhidlesex magistrates. 

Another* little sound I hear. 1 am standing 
in front of oile of tiie officer’s huts and watch- 
ing his servant who is training some pretty 
creeping phint over the door. The officer is a 
lieutenant ; for his surtout-coat with its one 
epaulette is hung on a pole outside. Through 
the half-opened door I can just discern a 
figure in scarlet trousers in its shirt-sleeves, 
and a scarlet kepi edged with gold lace. On 
one arm he wears, not a military gauntlet, 
but a leathern article of wearing apparel that 
lias a heel, a sole, and an upper leather ; with 
the other ho li(»lds a blacking-brush, which lie 
moves vigorously to and fro. And I hear a 
little sound of hissing and friction as of 
bristles. And the lieutenant is cleaning his 
own boots ! 

By and by the great thirst question assumes 
graver proportions, and I find that thirst can 
be assuaged at the Estaminet de Bomarsund. I 
where one gives to eat and to drink ; at the 
Vieux Soldat de rEmpire ; at the Pierre | 
Napol6on ; at the Repose of the Honest So- 1 
ciety, a*nd at Olio ! Marie Jeanne Cannebicre, 
which last sign requires explication, which I 
am npt able to afford ; for I do mot know 
who Marie-Jeanne Cannebitjre was, or why 
she should have been addressed with ihe 
interjection Ohe ! — auglice : Hi ! I find Ma- 
ria-Jane represented inside the cafe, restau- 
rant, auberge, hostellerie, cabaret, caiitine, 
est.iiniriet, or whatever this camp hotel may be 
called, by a very large bearded man in a blouse, 
very like asai^perand miner who, fatigued with 


gabions, fascines, mining and countermining, 
went into the public line for quietness, llo 
is sleeping in a comer, and I have some 
difficulty in making him understand that my 
throat desire th white wine which, together 
with crusty loaf and some old Roquefort cheese 
will make no contemptible mid-day meal. 
iROugh as the whole apartment is, bare as 
the walls are, mud for floor, and planks on 
tressels for tables, Maria- Jane supples that 
other one thing needful in the economy of 
French life : — some attempt at artistic 
decoration. Some tastefully drawn aqd 
coloured scroll-work, rough but vigorous, is 
painted along the walls. Over the dour 
there is a vile (in execution) but meritorious 
(ill design) representation of the flags of 
England, France, and Turkey ; and opposite 
to it, on the wall, is painted an elaborate and 
vividly -coloured frame; in the centre of 
which appears, in letters of uniform wize by 
no means, and in orthography the reverse of 
pure, 

lEs ivMIS Son PRIEZ dE SE rettirrlz 

A 9 IIEUBS. MOINS VAINCIXQIJK LK SOITIKIS. 
— Tlie friends are prayed to retire themselves 
at nine horns less twenty-five the evening. 

I am the only civilian present among 
Maria-J ane’s customers. Of the twenty other 
pairs of moustaches present all the rest be- 
long to the twenty-third of the line, the 
thirteenth lugej’, the .'artillery, and the sappei s. 
Some are jilaying dominoes, some ]ji<piet ; 
some drink beer, others wine ; all are smoking 
vigorously, and though very grave and quiet, 
afipear to enjoy themselves immensely. Jlow 
they can afford to do it out of their iminilieent 
allowance of ])ocket-inoney, amounting T am 
informed to one copper sou [ler ilieni, i am 
lingely puzzled to make out. I can umh'r- 
stand the possibility of cxisiing upon mul- 
sh ipraan’s half- pay ; I can conceive how 
Colonel Rawtlou managed to live upon “no- 
thing a year;” but how my friend private 
Tourlourou ami his comrades contrive to 
drink Bourdeaux, to smoke the Indian weed, 
and to play piquet (luxuries of life demanding 
at least five hundred a-year in London) ujion 
a siirjdns income of a halfpenny a-day is be- 
yond my ken. 

Such was niy summer visit. My winter visi t 
occuried on the morning of the twenty-third 
of February, which opened with a fall of fine 
snow. At noon it had ceased ; and I 
left off letter-writing to walk througli the 
streets of huU widch constitute this fresli- 
built military town. The soldiers were work- 
ing hard to expel from their precincts every 
member of Jack Frost’s family that had 
invaded them. Icicles, snow, hailstones, and 
candied sleet, were carried out in barrows, 
baskets, biers ; and where tlie work did 
not go off fjist enough to the men’s liking 
they seized some of the four-wheeled car- 
riages called c(][uipage3 militaircs, loaded 
them with frozen sweepings, and, themselves 
acting the part of horses, dragged the con- 
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tents to tlie spot \vher<^ unclean things arc 
shot out, till all was tidy and di’y around 
them. 

Early in the afternoon a rapid thaw came 
on. The men, instead of being up to their 
knees in sludge, could instantly resume the 
occupations which the late severe weather 
liad completely interrupted. ABjurant trum- 
peters and embryo drummers made the hills 
vocal with “ rat-tat-tats ” and “ too-too-toos,’* 
resounding from the little green knolls of 
rising ground which constitute their prac- 
tising'place. Last year’s batches of conscripts 
and inveterate members of tlie awkward 
squad had to submit to the hated rigours of 
drill, which now was possible in the open air. 
A gleam of sunshine, tl)at good-naturedly 
broke forth to aid the sudden rise of tem])era- 
tiuvj allowed the airing of bedding and the 
brushing of habiliments without fear of their 
taking niorc hnrm than good from splasljes 
of mud and soakings of half-melted snow. 
Admiring groups were looking on at the 
leats of stick exercise performed by a couple 
of corporals, whose niaiiipulatiou of the 
Wooden weapon was enough to make onedread 
Ibe sight of a broom -handle ever afterwards. 
Further down, the dark-ldue cliasseurs, or 
riilemeii, were practising hand to-haud en- 
counters with their lorruidable cutlass- 
bayonets, so earnestly tliat, althougli the 
poii;ts were corked, an officer had occasionally 

-svarn them — “Genii}’, gently ; you will do 
yourselves liarm.” Tlie liand resumed its 
1 ejicLitions, or rche.'irsals, -which weie pos- 
sible now that the pistons did not freeze fast 
ill tlie cornets before half-a-dozoii bars allegro 
phiyed. In sliort, throughout the camp, 
wlien the great tliaw came at last, things 
marched as usual, without, the slightest 
dch'iy ; and all liecau-se the trilling precrWition 
had i)cen taken to remove tlie snow as it fell. 

1 may liere I’omark at once that the bar- 
rock-soldier and the cainjy-soldier are quite a 
different race of being.s. The former figures 
cxoeo<lingly well in the mess-room, the 
parade, the review, the country -town market- 
jiiace, or the county ball-room. Tlie latter 
shines forth ami shows his value in the open 
country, when he is out a-gypseying, wdiero 
he lias to make use of the most unexpected 
expedients — to saw with a gimlet or to fry in 
a tea-kettle. The soldier wlio has not hjid 
some little tn^ing in turning makeshifts to 
the best advantage before he is engaged in 
actual warfare, has to learn the le.s.suu there 
at last, and that under unfavourable circum- 
stances ; because lie has tlien two things to 
do at once — to fight as well as to attend to 
his housekeeping. Although, therefore, it 
may seem cruel to turn a man out of warm 
barracks wJien there is nothing to prevent 
his staying there, and to compel him to do 
ns well as he can amidst the rough discom- 
forts that have to be baffled with in camp, it 
really is a preparatory school whose instruc- 
tion will serve him in good stead by-and-bye, 


-when he most needs it, ami when even life 
ami death may hang on the power of endur- 
ance thus acquired. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that fight- 
ing is the only trade a soldier has to exer- 
cise ; he is obliged to practise the details ot 
almost every other trade in turn. It is to 
little purpose to land, or let drop from the 
skies, a helpless army on any given spot of an 
enemy’s territory, to let them fight a famous 
battle or two, and then to trust their future 
welfare lo the care of chance and the eJeriients, 
as if they stood in no more need of creature 
comforts than a set of chess-ruen Avhom you 
leave on the board, uncared for, when your 
game is clone. A private soldier who 
marches in the ranks, is a man, of like pas- 
sions and fc(‘ling.g with ourselves, and not a 
bit of boxwood, bone, or ivory. lie is a 
young man, too, more susceptible of the evil 
influences of fatigue, cold, and malaria, than 
tougher veterans forty or fifty years of age. 
Hath not a soldier flesh ] Hath he not blood, 
nerves, lungs, brains, a skin, a heart, and 
finally a stomach ? If you tickle him will 
he not laugh ? If yon wound and torture 
him will he not suller ? If you leave him 
without shelter and clothing will ho not, 
possibly, lake a slight cold f If you stick 
him for weeks up to the middle in mud is 
there no chance of his catching a fever 1 If 
you starve him will not his strength fail? 
Ami if, when he is a-cold, a-fevered, «ancl 
an-hnngered, you do not provide ^lim, before 
it is too late, with medicine olPfood, with 
nursing and a hosjfital, will he not die, just as 
you and J would? French army adminis- 
trators answer “ Ves.” 

In the French army, therefore, besides the 
military duties that each soldier has to per- 
form, care is taken to make the most of any 
civil accomplishment or talent he may pos- 
sess, even in niaLtors that appear to be trifling. 
The handicraft trade a man has been brought 
up to, his peculiar fitiieas for one occupation 
more than another, even the hobby wliich 
it best pleases him to ride, art all swept 
into the general fund, as contributions of 
labofir. Individual specialities are noted and 
cultivated, to be brought into play in time of 
need. For instance, the huts of which 
the winter camp is composed are almost 
entirely the work of the men’s own hands. 
Some men fetched the wood in artillery 
wagons, from the forest of Boulogjie, to make 
the framework ; others puddled witli chop])ed 
straw the clay to make the walls ; others 
plas'cred the puddle so prepared, cunningly 
making it stick in its place. All the help 
they had was, assistance in thatching. Then 
when the huts were made, there wiire the 
streets to pave, the drainage to be attended 
to, decorations to add, and comforts and 
necessary adjuncts to be gradually got to- 
gether. From the pitching of the first 
summer tents to the present occupancy of 
clay-built huts (wherein each soldier has 
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his own little home, his little place for stand- 
ings sitting, or lying down, exactly as he has 
, his post in the ranks), innumerable extras 
have been siiperadded to requirements of 
absolute necessity, and all by means of the 
self-rhelping habits to which the French 
« soldier is constantly trained. After the 
making of the first eauip-kiteheiis (mere 
holes in the ground, with chiimieys of turf, 
or no chimneys at all, and a few boards or 
bits of canvas to screen and cover them, 
but which, nevertheless, are well worth 
studying, because they do their work effec- 
tually) general attention was next bestowed 
on the construction of 0})en-air ball-rooms, 
with verdant sofas and orchestras ; for amuse- 
ment in camp is a matter of serious im- 
portance. To let men grow weary, dull, 
and home-sick, is not the way to make 
good soliliers. Therefore, at Houvault and 
VVimereux, fiddlers and clarionet-players in 
I uniform soon emerged from the general mass. 

1 Proficients in dancing instantly asserte<l their 
ability to unite the graces of Terpsichore 
with the valour of Mars. Such high preten- 
sions are commonly tested by what are called 
“assauts de danse,” or, dancing matches, 

! which excite as much interest in the saltatory 
world as a steeplechase or a prize-light would 
j amongst the fancy in Erjghiud. 
i llegimental cooking is done in turns by the 
privates. The supervision and criticism of 
culinary processes falls to the lot of the cor- 
porals in rotation. All other labour which 
is not coilll^ised in the calls of military 
service is paid for. The French soldier is not 
made to work hard without, the encourage- 
ment of pecuniary reward. Tliero are soldiers 
in the camp of Honvault who earn, besides 
their pay, as much as forty fnuics a mouth. The 
soldier-bakers who make tlie cam|)-bread' — ex- 
cellent leavened bread it is — receive eighteen 
centimes per batch, besides their pay. ^ If the 
i bread turn out good* and the led-iegged 
' bakers conduct themselves properly, they 
have a furtlier gratification of six centimes, 
making in all twenty-four centimes, or nearly 
twopeuce-halfpenny per batch. The result is, 
that at the end of the week the bakers have 
a nice little purse of i)ocket-money, and 
perhaps Maria- Jean’s summer customers 
were rolling in riches acquired by baking, 
or tailoring, or cobbling, or other handicraft. 
The French soldier is a perfect Jack-of-all- 
trades. Only the day before yesterday, the 
bit of road under my window was a strip 
of loose sand; yesterday, artillery wagons 
! dischai’ge<l their thunder by means of large 
j round pebbles, fetched from the beach. 
A pafty of scarlet-pantalooned, red-capped, 
blue-coated; young fellows, smash the afore- 
said thunder to shivers. My landlord 
seems to appreciate the exertions they are 
making in the improvement of his ways ; for 
he gaily mixes with the gang, a litre bottle 
of eau-de-vie in one hand, and a glass in tiie 
• other, and pouiu out a petit vene for whom- 


soever will. The military macadamitos are 
not teetotalers ; some take two, some even 
swallow three, ij^ithout coughing or making 
wry faces. But Only mark with what levity 
they treat the task of breaking stones I One 
has knocked off the head of his hammer, and 
is fencing with the handle with his next-door 
neighbour. Human versatility is tried to the 
utmost ; and those who are ignorant of 
such accomplishments gradually Tearn road- 
making, cookery, hut-building, paving, wood- 
cutting, stick-fencing, dancing, and the grand 
art of making shift. 

Leading qualities which honourably mark 
the administration of the French army 
(and why can they not equally belong to our 
own?), arc simplicity, directness of action, 
forethought, responsibility, fair and equal 
treatment excluding favouritism, and recom- 
])euae bestowal in proportion to merit. Whe- 
ther for soldier, sailor, tinker, or tailor, to- 
labour lor nuiiglit is melancholy work. In 
money-payment, as well as in honorary 
rewards, the iiulustrious and well-behaved 
French soldier is better treated than the idle 
and disorderly one. Small service are re- 
munerated with small gratuities, wime larger 
ones are honoured with larger. What might 
be called domestic services, necessary lor the 
common welfare, are all strictly performed in 
rotation. Ko one can reasonably cora])lain of 
carrying, to-day, a heavy burden to spare his 
comrades’ shoulders, when those same com- 
rades will bear lor him exactly the same 
number of iiounds to-morrow and next 
day. The cooking, we have seen, is done in 
turn. A man serves his mouth in the kitchen, 
and while thus employed in making soup 
from beef, vegetables, water, aud bread, 
remains exempt from other service. In a few 
exceptional cases (only in the administra- 
tions), the soldiers are permitted to raise 
among.st Ihemselves a stipend of ten sous a 
<lay to give to their cook, as an inducement 
for him to remain a permanent manufacturer 
of broth, and to prevent its being spoiled by 
too frequent a change of hands. The corpo- 
rals take their month’s turn of officiating as 
master cooks. Tlieira is tho office to taste 
and ju'onounce judgment in contests about 
pepper and salt, fat and lean, big bits or 
little, thicker or thinner slicings of bread, and 
coarser or finer shreddings cabbages and 
leeks. 1^ 

Forethought is surely indispensable when 
the welfare of thousands of men is at stake, 
and when those men are the defenders of a 
nation. Sad experience has taught us what a 
perishable thing an army is. From the first 
moment when the component parts oi an army 
begin to draw together towards their com- 
mon centre, even before they form one united 
body, they have a daily tendency and liability 
to suffei* diminution of their aggregate num- 
ber. When the army is actually formed, and 
begins to move either in one or in several 
large masses, the tendency greatly increases. 
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In both cases' there are idlers, stragglers, and 
drunkards, who are left behind, are missing 
for a time, and, perhaj>8, join their company 
subsequently, perhaps do not. Even in the 
native land of the troops, or in a friendly 
country, all such as, these are virtual 
deserters, and many of them would become 
really so if they happened to be in a 
hostile territory. Join to this cause, disease 
and slaughter, the attacks of the weather, 
as' well aa of the enemy, and we need 
indeed admire the wise forethouglit which 
distinguishes the French war adininistration. 
The loan, by General Caiirobcrt, of ten thou- 
sand great coats to our shivering troops, was 
a noble triumph and a proof of super ioiity 
which, in the eyes of many Frenchmen, almost 
compensates for the reverse of Waterloo. 
Were a French army required to move, say 
to the Prussian frontier only, officisd pre- 
cursors would be seut forward, to see that 
stores and all other things reqtiired were 
ready there, before the men would be suf- 
fered to stir. We have been enjoying a peace 
of some forty years ; in our liist war after- 
wards we ihiew away in a few months some 
forty thousand noble soldiej s. In other words, 
retl-tapo mismanagement cost us at the rate 
of a thousand hue men a year for forty 
yeais. An awful hecatomb to have immo- 
lated before the shrine of privileged and 
e-xeli\sive incompeteney ! | 

a good war administration is not 
formed in a single year. Tlie French military 
organisation lias been gradually and can*- 
lully perfected. Its lirst grand step towards 
improvement was the aunihilatiou of aris- 1 
locratie privileges in the lii’st t evolution, 
when the profession of arms became an 
0 ])eii career, and honours and rewaids were 
attaiuablo by all who dcficrved them, irre- 
spective of birth. English soUlieis now in 
the East are astonished at its eilieacy, and 
are compelled by sad experience and compa- 
rison lo envy it. 

John Bull, at the present day, can hardly be 
so prejmheed as lo refuse to adopt a good 
thing, simply because it is taught him by the 
French. It might answer the purpose of an 
honest government, to translate and publish 
the army regulations of our allies, for the be- 
nefit of Englishmen who canuot read French. 
Those of September, one thousand eight hun- 
dreil and twenty-five, ‘*lleglemena sur le ser- 
vice des subsistences mililau’es, ou R(‘glement 
d’adniiuistratiou approuve par le lloi," are a 
master-piece in which all the best ideas are 
embodied after careful searching out. Alter- 
ations liave since been made ; but, as they 
tend to still greater centralisation, the origi ' 
nal twenty-five jegulations might be more 
favourably received in England. Then there 
is the “Annuaire Militaire,” each year’s 
nfimber of which is published in June. 
Above all, a good “peisonnel,” well-selected 
individuals for the oiUce they hold, is a sine- 
qu^ non in France, A man who has served ten 1 


years in Algeria, fighting the Arabs with one 
hand and provisioning liis troops wit^ the 
other, is thought more likely to manage mat** 
ters in the Crimea than a youngster whose 
only field of glory has been tne gardens 
of the Tuillerics or the Champ de iSlars. 

The outward aspect of the Honvault camp in 
winter, is that of a long town of mud-built 
cabins, which might constitute a village of In- 
dian wigwams, but for their number and the 
o)*der in which they are ranged. The front of 
the cam}), known as the Front debaudiore, laces 
the sea, at no great distance from the eilge of 
the eJilF; and it is to be observed that this 
front occupies the same extent of ground as 
would be covered by the men in battle airay. 
Tlie number of huts is above a thousand, 
comprising the stables and other accessories. 
Streets of different width run backward 
at a light angle to the front. Each camp 
is divided into two brigades separated 
by ail interval of thirty meties. Between 
the regiments of the same brigade there ojiens 
a street twenty metres wide ; between two 
battalions one of fifteen metres, and between 
two companies there runs a little lain' some- 
thing like a coujile of paces broad. By these 
various outlets the men can start forth 
almost instantly to their place in tho ranks, 
when summoned to it by trumiiet and drum. 
Each hut is calculated to lodge n dozen men. 
Each man has a pound and a half of bread jior 
day to eat, besides half a pound to put in his 
soup, winch contains also half a pound of 
meat, with rice and vegetables, die has a 
daily allowance oi sugar and coffee. The 
bread, baked in tho camp, is not given out 
till it is twenty-four hours old. .Amohgst 
the comforts distributed when winter com- 
menced, were a }>air of wooden slioes and a 
flannel cincture to every man. The f(u*mer 
articles are most effectual preventives of 
colds, rheumatBm, cliiiblaiiis, and tooLhacho. 
Gratuitous theatrical performances, at the 
cost of the Ein])cror’s privy jiurse, by a 
clever company of comedians, arc organised 
for the amusement of the troops ibiring the 
long dark evenings. 

As to the management of this and other 
camps, the war administrution in France 
comprises the service of the hos}>itals, the 
provisioning, and the encampment. A gene- 
ral direction, whose seat is at the wai* 
minister’s office, transmits, for each service, 
the orders of the minister. All projects, re- 
gulations, instructions, are elaborated in 
the bureaux of tlie general direction. It 
includes in its privileges the appointment of 
tho personnel and the management of the 
materiel ; it directs, in one word, under the 
approbation of tho minister, every movement 
which circumstances render expedient. Each 
service has distinct bureaux, personnel, money 
dealings, transport. Each also has its 
chief, sub-chief, and clerks. The general 
direction is also charged with the voritication 
and the liquidation of the accounts produced 
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I' by tlie accountably otlicera ; it points out and 
rectifies en-ors* if any such exist ; allows the 
expenses which it recognises as regular, and 
puts a veto on such as do not appear to its 
judgment to be sufficiehtly justifiable. The 
vetos wdiich it exiercises the power of pro- 
' nouncing are not definitive ; for the parties 
can appeal to the council of state, which ^ 
gives a final decision. 

The aiiministrative personnel is composed 
of iiitondants, sulninteiidants, and officers of 
adniiiiistration. Besides these, there are 
troops of administration, composed of infir- 
niiers, bakers, butchers, masons, and so on, lu 
short, of all the artificers and workmen who 
are required to execute ditferent services* 
The inteijclmts arc placed, one in each chef- 
lieu de division, or military divisional central 
town, one for each corps d’armee. The sub- 
intendauts under their orders arc distributed 
amongst the difierent garrison towns, ami 
have to act as overseers of the administrative 
services. One or more officers of administra- 
tion, according as there is a liopital majeur,” 


body one single officer of administration who 
has actually managed either hospital estab- 
lishments, or a mnnutentjjional service, or, 
lastly, magazines of encampmept — duties 
moat favourable for thd acquirement of the 
knowledge and experience that are requisite 
to judge whether Certain innovations can be 
introduced without inconvenience, whether 
the services of the interior or of the 
armies are properly executed, and what ame- 
liorations are most expedient in case of need. 
The absence of such men compels the general 
direction to derive 'its tliooretical knowledge 
from the mere reading of tlie regulations. 
Consequently, when it desires to introduce 
improvements, it issues orders impossible to 
execute in all their details ; it saps, without 
intending it, the admirable edifice of the 
“service dcs subsistences,” as given in the 
Itegleracnt of September, ’twenty-seven ; an^ 
it renders intricate, instead of siraplif»feg,»,a 
S 3 "stem of accounts which can nevci* ScsSSftt- 
wiso than complioatod. ' '' ' 


a provision magazine or an encamjmient, arc 
placed in each of these garrisons to peribrm 
the administrative services, Tlie intendants- 
raajor receive the orders of the minister ; 
they transmit them to tlie subfintendants 
placed under their orders, who transmit them 
to bo executed by the accountable ofiicors 
whose <luty it is to cxeonlc those services. 

The services are organised in such a way 
that when a corps-d’nrmee departs from 03)e 
point to march to anothei;, the soldier has to 
carry with him nothing but his arms and 
his knapsack. Before its departure, notice is 
given to all the places wliich the troops have 
to traverse, to bold in readiness everything 
required for their subsistence, so that a dis- 
tribution is made immediately it arrives b^'^ 
means of the officers of administratiou. On 
the other liand, the intendaut-major of the 
military division towards which the corps- 
d’armoe is travelling, assembles at that point 
the necessary provisions, which are placed at 
the disposal of an accountable officer, who 
causes them to be mauutentioued and dis- 
tributed. 

But even French army management is not 
quite perfect. The same complaint is made, 
though to a less extent, as is charged against 
our lords of the admiralty in Sir G. Gock- 
biirn’s remai'kable posthumous maiiif<3sto ; 
namely, that those who have the direction of 
' the wliole vast machine, are wanting in the 
knowledge of practical details. French officers 
of experience state that though the military 
administration of France is sujierior to that of 
many other countries, it is still deficient in 
the important respect that it does not possess 
a single practical man in its higliesb region. 
Thus, tho artillery, the engineering, the 
infantry, and the cavalry, has eacli its com- 
mittee at the War Office, composed of 
officers belonging to each service ; but the 
general direction does not comprise in its 
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IN TWO CIIAl’TEUS. CUAPTRU II, 

NiCTior.AS Feamel was born at Ponloise, 
near Paris, in tliirteeu hundred and twcidy- 
eight. His father had left him nothing but 
the house in wliicli he lived, and where he 
carried on the business of a scrivener, w)iicli, 
in those days, consisted in copying deeds jiiul 
writings in Latin and PrencJi. Ihinting not 
being then invented, to be a scribe or scii- 
vener was a regular profession. 

Flamel was a man of genius — he had some 
skill ill jiainting, and wrote poetry — but 
chemistiy was llie art which most attractetl 
him. In tliose days chemistry was a niystc- 
rloiispcmi-supernatural study, whieli proniis('d 
to its followers an entrance into all* the hidden 
secrets that cause tlic appoaraiices of thing.-* ; 
it Avonld lead tlieni into tlie A’ery presence of 
the invisible powers of nature, and give 
knowledge to controul them. 

Nicholas Flamel became anhermeiicsf udent 
towards the year thirteen hundred and fifty- 
seven. All the seekers after the hermetic 
inystory cultivated great piety and humility 
of heart. ' After a prayer and thanksgiving, 
very good but too long to quote, Nicholas 
proceeds to give some account of his progress 
to the great secret, as follows : — 1, Nicliolas 
Flamel, scrivener, living in Paris, ann. 
tliirteeu hundred and ninety-nine, in the , 
Notary Street, near St. Jacques de la Boi^- 
cherie, though I learned not much Latjfr 
because of tlm poorness andoueamiess of my 
parents, who, notwithstanding, were (even by 
those who envy rne most), accounted good, 
honest, people f yet, by the blessing of J^d, I 
have not wanted an understanding of tlje 
2 ihilosopher 8 , but learned them and even 
attained to a certain kind of knowledge even 
of their hidden secrets. For which cause 
sake there shall not any moment of my life 
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p5.sa, wherein remembering* this so vast good, 
I will not, on my bare knees, if the place will 
permit it, or otherwise in my heart, with all 
the entironess of my affections, render thanks 
to this ray most good and gracious Cod. 

After the deaths of my parents, I, Nicholas 
Flamel, got my living by the aft of writing, 
engrossing inventories, making up accounts, 
keeping of books, and the like. 

In the course of living there fell by chance 
into my hands a gilded book, very old and 
large, which cost me only two. florins. It was 
not made of paper or parchment, but of admi- 
rable rinds (as it seemed to me) of young 
treesk The cover of it was of copper ; it was 
well bound and graven all over with a 
strange kind of letters, which I lake to be 
Greek characters or some other ancient lan- 
guage. All I know is that I could not read 
them,and they were neither Latin nor French. 
As to tlie inside, the leaves of bark were 
engraved upon, aftd with great industry writ- 
ten all over jis with a ])oint of iron, in clear 
and beautiful Latin letters of diveis colours. 
It contaijyp.‘ithree limes seven leaves, the 
seventh tPmg, "always left without writing, 
but instead ‘there was painting. Ui)on the 
first seventh there was painted a virgin, and 
serj)Ciits swallowing Ijer up. Ujxm the 
second seventh tlicre was a cross with a ser- 
pent nailed thereon. Uj)oii the last seventh 
tlicre was represented a desert or wilderiics?, 
in tlAi midst of whieh were several beautiful 
feuiita'iiM, with serpents coming out of them, 
and running about hither and thither. In 
the first }»agc was written in large gilt 
letters,— “ Abiaham llie Jew, Prince, Priest, 
Levite, Astrologer and Philosopher to the 
peoiile of tlio dews by the wrath of God 
iiiiiongst the Gauls — greeting.” ITc who 
sold mo this book knew its value as little as 
I, wlio bougdit it. i fancied that he had either 
stolen it from some of the miserable Jews, or 
found it concealed in some of their ohl dwel- 
lings. In tlie second leaf of tliis book he con- 
soled his nation. Upon the third au^ all the 
following ones, written to enable his captive 
nation to pay their tribute to the Jtomaii em- 
perors, also to do another thing, which I will 
not utter ; lie taught them in jiiaiii words the 
art of the trails mutation of metals, lie 
painted the vessels upon the margin of the 
leaves, and described all the colours as iliey 
would ai)])ear in the progress of the work. 

told everything except the flrst agent, the 
prima materia of which he told not one word, 
only he declared that, upon the fourth and fifth 
leaves he had minutely painted it. (This prima 
materia it should be observed, was the heart 
of tlie great secret which no adept would tell. 
Each had to work to discover it for himself.) 
These fourth and fifth leaves were without 
any writing, but covered with fair figures 
very bright and shining, aa it were, illumi- 
nated. The workmanship was most exqui- 
site, There was first a young man with 
wings to his ankles, having in his hand 


[a rod with two serpents twining round ifo 
I and with this he appeared to be strikiiig > 
1 helmet which covered his own head: In my 
/poor opinion this seemed to bo Mercui^. 

! Against him came flying a great old mau 
I with an hour-glass upon his head and a 
I scythe— like Death — in his hands, with which 
i he would cut pif the head of Mercury. On the 
I other side of the page was seen a tair flower 
jupon the top of a high mountain, shaken by 
i the north wiud. Its foot-stalk Avas blue, its 
■flowers white and red, and its leaves shining 
‘ like fine gold ; reuud about it the dragons 
and grifliiis of the uortli made their nests and 
habitations. Upon the fiftli leaf there was 
seen a rose-tree in full flower growing beside 
I a hollow oak-tree, at the foot of whieh there 
1 bubbled up a fountain of very white water 
j which fell headlong into an abyss below, run- 
• ning through the hands of a crowd of people 
j wlio Were busily seeking for it by digging 
1 into the ground, \ait who, by reason of their 
I blindness, could not iliscern it, except a few 
i who considered its weight. On the other side 
I of the fifth leaf there Avas a king, Avith a 
j great faulchiou in his hand, causing his 
I soldiers to kill before him a multitude of 
i infants, the mothers A\^eeping at their feet, 
j The blood of these slain cliildren was then 

I gatheied up by other soldiers and put into a 
i great vessel wlierein the sun and the moon 
j came to bathe. 

j All this Avas painted upon the five leaves; 
j but iis for what was written upon the rest of 
i the book, in good and intelUgible Latin, I dare 
.'not say a Avord, lest God should piinisli me. 

' Having then got [lossession of this fine book 

I I did nothing but study it night and day ; for, 

1 though 1 understood perfectly the mode of 
I conducting the operations, I did not know 
I Avitli what substance 1 was to begin the work, 

' which caused me great sadness, kqit me in 

solitude, and caused me to sigh incessantly. 
My wife, Ferronidle, whom I loved lilte my- 
self, and whom I had but lately married, was 
much concerned to see me thus, and endea- 
voured to console me, asking with all her 
heart if she could do nothing towards deliver- 
ing me from this torment, i could not refrain 
any longer, but told her everything, and 
i showed her my beautiful book, which she had 
' no sooner behold than she became as much 
enchanted with it as myself ; but she under- 
stood the signilicatidu na little as 1 did myself. 
Nevertheless, it was an' unspeakable comfort 
to converse AvitJi her and consult what we 
must do to find out the ineauing, 

Flamel goes on to tell tlie various consul- 
tations he had with the most .learned men 
and scholars of Paris. Setting about it with 
great discretion, for he neither parted with 
his precious book out of his hand, nor allowed 
any one so ,much as to look upon it, only he 
copied exactly all the figures and hierogly- 
phics. 

At length ho met with a student named 
Anselm, Avho set u]) a plausible theory of an 
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« 3 tplanation, whidi, Fiamel deelard9, caused 
me to wander for one aad twenty years in a 
tterfect meander from , the verity, I went 
throuffh a thousand proeesaes^ yet never with 
the blood of infanta^ ioT that 1 accounted 
wicked and villainous/’ At len^i^th, wearied 
out by his ilbsuccess he determined upon a 
p^rimage to Spain, with the full consent of 
his wife. He made a vow to God and to 
Monsieur St. Jaques de Gallicia, and de- 
termined also to consult some learned Jew in 
Spain. Accordingly he made an exact copy 
ot all the figures in the book. Putting in a 
few key-woiSs for the benefit of the scholars, 
and taking up his scrip and etafi, he set out 
on his journey, and in due time reached the 
dirine of St. James, where he accomplished 
his vow with great devotion. On his way 
Itome he met with a merchant who introduced 
him to a Jewish physician who had embraced 
Christianity — a most learned man — Candies, 
by name, who no sooner beheld the copy of 
figures than ho was taransported with joy, and 
began to ask many questions about the book, 
of which he had hea<rd, but feared it was 
irrevocably lost. As he evidently understood 
the meaning of the enigmas, rjamcl spared no 
entreaties to induce him to return with him 
to France, in which he succeeded, and they 
set off together. 

Upon the journey, says Flamel, he truly 
interpreted to me the greater part of my 
figures, in which even to the points he 
found great mysteries, but when we reached 
‘Orleans this learned man fell ill from the 
effects of sea-sickness. At the end of the 
seventh ho died, at which I was much 
affected. I buried him as well as I could 
in the Church of the Holy Cross of Orleans, 
where he still lies. God rest his soul, for he 
died 9 , good Christian, and certainly, if 1 am 
not prevented by death, I will give this 
church some alms, that it may say daily 
masses for his soul ! And now, if any one 
would see the manner of mj^ arrival at home 
and the joy of Perronelle, let him look upon 
us both as we are represented upon the door 
of the Cliapel of St. Jacques de la Boucherie 
in the City of Paris, on the side that is nearest 
to my house, where we are both represented 
kneeling down and giving thanks at the feet 
of M. St. Jacques of Gallicia, and Perronelle at 
the feet of M. St. J ohn, whom she had so often 
invoked. Well, although I now possessed the 
prim a materia, the first principle, I was still 
Ignorant of the first mode of preparation, 
which is of all things the most dilficult. For 
the splice of tliree years I wandered in a 
labyrinth of errors. I studied diligently, 
praying always to God — guessing my way by 
the words of the philosophers, and trying 
endless experiments, 1 at length found what 
I desired, which I easily recognised by its 
strong smelL I easily accomplished the 
magistery,^for knowing the prime agents and 
following the instructions of my book, I could 
not now have faited m the work even if 1 


would. The first projection I made was 
upon mercury, of which I converted a pound 
or a pound and a half into pure silver, better 
than any from the mine, as I proved many 
times by assay. Tiiis was done in the year 
of our Lord, January thirteenth, thirteen 
hundred ami eighty-two, about noon, being 
Monday, Perronelle alone being present. 
Afterwards I made projection of the red stone 
upon the like quantity of mercury in the pre- 
sence of Perronelle, in the April of the same 
year, about five in the afternoon. This mw- 
cury I transmuted into almost an equal 
quantity of gold, but much better than com- 
mon gold, being softer and more pliablb. I 
did this three times with the assistance of 
Perronelle, who could have done it quite as 
well by herself. Truly, T had enough gold 
when 1 had once done it, but I found exceed- 
ing groat pleasure and delight in seeing 
the admirable works of nature within the 
vessels. At first I was afraid lest Perronelle 
should not be able to conceal her extreme 
joy and felicity, which I measured by my own. 

I feared lest she should drop some word to 
her relatives about the treasures we pos- 
sessed, but the goodness of God had not only 
given me a cliaste and virtuous wife, who | 
was capable of understanding reason, but ■ 
sible also to do what was reasonable, and ' 
more discreet and secret, than other women. 
Above all, she was religions aiul deyout, 
and therefore, seeing herself without hope 
of children and well stricken iu yearS, 
she made it her duty, as I also did, to 
think of God — to do works of mercy and ' 
charity. Tip to this year fourteen hundred 
and thirteen, when I write this commentary, ' 
three years after tlie death of my faithful com- I 
pnnion — whom I shall never cease to regret ' 
all the days of my life — she and I together 
have founded and endowed fourteen hospitals i 
in the city of Paris ; wo have built'three new ' 
chapels ; decorated and endowed seven 
churches, and repaired three cemeteries ; 
besides 4what we have done at Boulogne, 
which is scarcely less than wliat we have 
done here ; not to speak of acts of charity | 
which we did to widows and orphans ; which, 
if I should divulge, my reward would be only | 
in this world, besides being unpleasant to the 
persons whom we benefited. Upon the fourth 
arch in the Cemetery of the Innocents, as 
you go through the great gate of St. Denis, ! 
upon the right hand side, I caused to be j 
represented the true and essential meaning 
of the art — disguised under veils and hiero- 
glyphics, like those in my book — so that ' 
according to men’s capacity they may under- 
stand cither the mysteries of our resur- 
rection at the day of judgment, or they may 
discern all the principles and necessary ope- 
rations of the magiatery, and see their way 
direct to the great work. 

' Notwithstanding their modesty and secrecy 
the report of the riches and munificent 
charities of Flamel and his wife came to the 
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ears of the king— Charles the Sixth. He 
sent M, Cramoisi, maitre des r^qufites, to 
inquire into the matter. Tliis magistrate 
went to Flamel’s house, where he found them 
at dinner. A wooden platter of boiled greens 
was placed upon a stool : Perronelle sat upon 
one side and Flamel upon the other — this 
did not look like unlimited riches. M. Cra- 
mobi reported to tlie king that he believed 
them absolutely in indigence, and they were 
left in peace. Flamel died about March in 
the year fourteen hundred and nineteen. 
The moat remarkable part of their history 
remains to be told, though it can of coui-se 
be only a legend. Paul Lucas, who travelled 
in the East by the order of Louis the Four- 
teenth — to whom his book is dedicated — ^gives 
the following account of a curious adventure 
which befel him. I was at Broussa, in 
Natolia, and going to take the air with a 
person of distinction, we came to a little 
mosque which was adorned with fountains 
and gardens for a public promenade. We 
were introduced into the cloisters, and there 
we found four dervishes, who received us 
with civility. They were, we were told, all 
persons of the greatest worth and leaniing : 
one of them, a man of extraordinary learning, 
seemed in appearance to be about thirty 
years old, but, from his discourse, I am con- 
vinced he must have lived a centui'y. lie 
told me he was one of seven friends who tra- 
vliod to perfect their studies, and every 
twenty years met together in a place pre- 
viously agreed upon. Broussa was the place 
of their present meeting, and four of them 
were already arrived. We discoursed upon 
many tilings ; at length we fell ujx)n che- 
mistry, alchemy, and the cabala. I told him 
that all these, eajiecially the philosopher's 
stone, w’ore regarded by all men of sense as 
a fiction. “ The sage,” replied he, “ hears 
the ignorant without being shocked. When I 
3 ])eak of a sage I mean one who sees all things 
die and revive without concern : he lias more 
riches in his jiower tlriii the greatest kings ; 
but he lives temperately above the power 
of events.” ‘‘With all those fine maxims,” I 
said 1, interrupting him, “ the sage dies I 
like other men.” “ Vou are ignorant of the 
fiu])lime science,” replied he. “ Such a one as 
I describe dies indeed, for death is inevitable, 
but he does not die before the utmost limits 
of mortal existence. The sage, by tlie use of 
the true medicine, can ward off wliatever 
may hinder or impair life for a thousand 
years.” “ Would, you persuade me,” said I, 
“ tlnit all who possessed the philosopher’s stone 
have lived a thousand years.” He replied 
gravely : ‘‘ Without doubt, every one might : 
it depends upon themselves.” I named 
Flamel, who was said to possess the philoso- 
pher’s stone, but who was dead. He smiled 
and sai<l : “ Do you really believe this ? No, 
my friend ; neither Flamel nor his wife is 
dead. It is not three years since I left them 
in the Indies : he is one of my best friends. 


When Charles the Sixth sent M. CraTuoisi 
to him to inquire the origin of his richer, he 
saw the danger he was in. He soon after 
spread the report of his wife’s deatli, and sent 
her away to Switzerland to wait for him. 

He celebrated her funeral, and a few years 
after ordered his own coffin to be interred. * 
Since that time they have lived a philosophic 
life, sometimes in one country and sometimes 
in another.” 

Gela seut la Patchouli, is very different 
from the truthful simplicity of Flamel 
himself ; but no one can be responsible 
for ^hat is said of them by others. This 
legend may, however, be found in the first 
volume of Lucas’s Travels, page seventy- 
j nine. Flamel gave a quantity of his powder 
jto Perronelle’s nephew, M. Perrier; from 
him it descended to Dr. Perrier ; and some 
of it was found by Ids grandson Dubois, who 
was destitute of his grandfather’s prudence 
and moderation, and exhibited the, sacred 
miracle to in^proper Y>ersons. He was brought 
before Louis the Thirteentl), and transmuted 
a quantity of base metal. He pretended he 
could make the powder, but ho failed of 
course, being vainglorious and ignorant. The 
king suspected him of wilfully withholding 
the secret, and he was hanged for his pains ; | 

leaving a warning to all, to manage their 
secrets with discretion. | 

Count Bernard of Treviso, with whom we | 
shall close our specimens of this curious body 
of learned men, was born at Padua, in four- 
teen hundred and six, and died in fourteen 
huHvired and ninety, tdthough the adepts 
declare that ho lived for four hundred years. 

He has left a very naive account of his U'ibu- 
lations in search of the great secret, which 
miglit well discourage less courageous adepts. 
The first author, says he, who fell into iny 
hands was Bhasos, Tyhen I was about fourteen 
years of age. I employed four yeai’s of my 
life, and spent better than eight hundred 
crowns in proving it. Then Hook up Ceber, 
who cost me again two thousand crowns and 
upwards ; besides which number., of people 
came about mo, who pretended to be adopts, 
to lure me on. The book of Archelaus occu- 
pied me for tbreo years. Whilst engaged 
upon it I met with a monk, and we both i 
worked together for the space of throe years. 

We followed the instructions of Bupeeiasa, 
and worked with alcohol, which we rectified 
more timii tliirty times, until no glass that , 
we could find was strong enough to hold it. ' 
We spent in tliis work throe hundred crowns. 
After living thus twelve or fifteen years, 
finding nothing, after making experimi'iits to 
dissolve, conge^, and sublime common salt, 
sal-ammoniac, all kinds of alum and copperas, 
marchasites (all stones containing metal of 
any kind were called thus), blood, hair, all 
species of animal or vegetable secretion. I 
proceeded by every moans — distillation, sub- 
limation, circulation, by separation of the 
elements both by alembic and athanor (thia i 
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was a close inner furnace which was kept pursuits. Ho, liowever, lired several years 
carefully at the same temp^ture. It was to enjoy his success, and by no means 
heated, not with vulgar fuel, but with a cer- regretted his paius and labours. He left 
tarn matter, about which every philosopher behind him an apophthegm constantly cited 
made a great secret. Jt produced a fire not by the masters of the sacred art: Nature 
liable to be extinguished. It was called contains nature — Nature rejoices in its own 
philosopher’s fire, and generally produced by nature. His works were greatly sought 
animal matter), by putrefaction, by circula- after by adepts. His most impor^t one is 
tion, by decoction, and by an infinitude of entitled, Of the Great Secret of Philoso- 
other modes. All these operations I pur- phers. It is the one from which we have 

sued for twelve y^^rs, by which time I was quoted his life. The Antwerp edition is in 

thirty eight years old. I had spent besides Latin — fifteen hundred and sixty-seven — an ' 
upon the extraction of mercury from herbs excellent and curious work. It is divided 
and animals about six thousand crowrl. into four parts : ^t, of those who first dis- 
We ought to teli the reader that Count Ber- covered this precious art; in the second he 
nard was somewhat credulous, and wris victim- narrates his own pains, experience, and per- 
ised by pretenders to tlie science, who spent severance ; in the third part he exposes the 
his money for nothing. Had he been a poorer principles and elements of metals; in tho 
man he might have carried on his work at fourth he professes to tell the great secret, 

much less expense. He relates in a piteous wliich we transcribe for our readers. Of 

tone how he spent twenty years in calcining course it is in the form of a parable. “ Lone 
egg-shells, in calcining copperas with vinegar, day was wanderiug in the fields, and I camo 
dissolving silver with aquafortis, but all with- i upon a fair fountain surrounded with pulli* 
out any result. Then, says he, I abandoneil i sades. None except the king of the coimtry . ^ 
my attempts, for all my relations tormented ihas the right to approach and bathe 
and blamed me to such a degree that I could ! Tho king goes into it by himself ; norfeimay 
not either eat or drink. I had become so i accompany him. So soon as he has entered 
emaciated and disfigured that everybody who | the enclosure, he takes off liis robe of cloth 
saw me believed I had been poisoned. 1 was of fine beaten gold, and luuuls it to his head 
more than fifty-emht years old ; and alas, all > man who is named Saturn. Saturn takes ir 
tliese years I had been working in the wrong | and kcei)3 it for forty days. The king then - ' 
direction ! He then .set off on his travels to takes off his undergarment of fine black 
see if the philosopher’s stone were concealed : velvet, and hands it to his second man, who 
in any other corner of the world. He tra - 1 is Jupiter, who keeps it for twenty long days, 
veiled into every known country, trying an • Then Juiater, at tlie command of the king, 
infinity of experiments whei'ever lie went. ’ gives it to the Moon, who is his third atton- 
But, ^ays he, 1 found only people work- • daiit, beautiful and resplendent ; she keef)S 
ing in the wrong direction, and I spent upon it twenty days also. The king is now in his 
these things, in goings, and comings, urul shii-t^ — pure and white like snow. Then ho 
trying experiments, more than ten thousand ' takes off this shirt, and gives it to Mars, j 
tlii-ee hundred crowns. He was reduced to who keeps it forty days. After that Mars 
exti'eme poverty by this time, and all his ’ hands it to the Sun. It luis become yellow 
relations and friends forsook him, as a disgrace and not clear. Tho Sun keeps it twenty | 
to his family; and he records that in great i days, when it becomes beautiful and red. J 
pain and shame ho was obliged to quit his met with an old priest, who told me llu ‘'0 
country, trusting, however, always in the things. I said to him, ‘ Of what use is all ' 
mercy of God, who never forsakes those wlio this i ’ He replied, ‘ God made botli one 
work faithfully. Ho went to Khodes, where • and ten, a hundi’ed and a thousand, and mul- i 
he hoped to live unknown, and ‘‘ there I tiplied ^thc whole ten times.* I said, * i do | 
sought if I might find anything to comfort not understand this.’ He answered, ‘ I v/ill 
me.” He found a learned and religious tell thee no more, for I am weary,’ I tlieii j 
man, who again caused him to lose both , perceived that he was tired. I, too, lelt an i 
time and money. Bernard contrived to • inclination to sleep ! ” i 

borrow eight hundred crowns, and in three ' 

years it was all gone. He took tlien to ob- FIEND-FANCY. 

serving the operations of nature, and reading 

the wctj'ks of tho old alchemists, such as Unless our memory bo so slippery as to 
Arnold, Villa Nova, The Tarba, &c. He have lost all tenacity whatever, it was Heiu- 
was by this tlifie seventy-three years old — ^Itislrich Heine who dwelt with great unction 
patience and courage still invincible. His j upon the difference between the supernatural 
last effort was crowned with success. At the ! beings who inhabit German mountains and 
ago of seventy-five he discovered the Great; forests and those that spring up so decorously 
Secret 1 He was old, and the natural infirmi- • in the fiend salons, in C^rmany, horrible 
ties of age were aggravated by the life of j old women, rich in whirlwinds, hideous 
hardship he had led, exi>o8od to the noxious j dwarfs — hideous oven when benevolent — 
vapours of his furnace, and still more by [ dwell in lonely ravines ; wild huntsmen 
the corroding anxiety and inquietude of his * clatter through the air. The fiend liiiry, on 
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the other hand, moves in good society, she 
‘uses her handsome carriage wlieii she pays a 
visit to a royal prot6g^, and if she is received 
with respectful awe it is not because she is 
excessively terrific, but because she is exces- 
sively distingu6e. Among the writera of 
fiend fairy tales : from> the Countess d’AiUnoy 
(recently brought before the world by Mr. 
Planch6’s new edition, of which more anon) to 
Mademoiselle Dela Force, the fancy that pre- 
vails is rather of the tasteful and decorative 
than of the wild and roaming kind. No child 
would go to bed frightened, after reading any 
one of the Countess d’Aulnoy’s tales, unless we 
make an exception in disfavour of the (lolden 
Branch, as being a fiction well fitted to cause 
unpleasant dreams. Mr. Planch6 says of this 
strange story, — that it is one of the most 
elaborate and original of the series, — and we 
heartily assent to ins opinion ; but wo trust 
that he will tell us some day how such a ter- 
ribly grotesque invention found its wny into 
a collection of such genteel and courtly laoles. 

Tim beautifying i)rocess of the fiend mind, 
ill dealing with popular superstition, is no- 
where more clearly shown than in the case of 
Saute Klaas — the supernatural jiatroii of 
good children in (Germany. TJie name of this 
being is a corruption of eJaint Nicholas, and 
' this saint is no doubt the personat^e he is 
made to represent, though popular tradition 
in handing him down has used him very 
l*oug]dJ^ and lie comes to us all the worse for 
wear. Aecoi'ding to ecclesiastical tradition, 
wliicli is veiy diflereiit from the foTk-lore on 
the subject, he flourished some lime in the 
1 fourth century, and greatly distinguished 
I himself, while yet a eliild in arms, by refusing 
to imbibe the maternal nutriment on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays. In course of time he 
became Archbishop of IMyra, in Syria ; he is 
said to have sullered iinprusoiiment during the 
persi'cutioii of Diocletian ; and is mentioned i 
i among the a.ssistants at the groat council of' 
; Nice.'" 

The Ivov. Alban Butler, though he records 
the fact tliat Nichola-s is particularly the 
saint of children, judiciously omits tlie anec- 
1 dote by which, during Ids lifetime, he coii- 
j .spicuoiisly manifested his protecting care for 
wronged innocence. Tii the course of his 
travels he fell in with an avaricious inn- 
keeper, who not only coveted the proiierty of 
three children committed to his charge, but 
slew them all, and, after cutting them up, 
put their limbs in a pickling-tub, on the jire- 
tenco til at they were pork. The vvortliy 
bishop had, however, an ogre-like scent for 
fresh meat, and, sniffing out tlie crime, siim- 
nioned the three children to rise from the 
tub, whence they issued, safe and sound, to 
the terror and confusion of the wicked inn- 
keeper. In England the glory of the saint 
was long celebrated by a well-known festival, 
on Innocents’ JJay (twenty- eighth December), 
at, which a youngster was dressed up as a 
I boy- bishop, and received episcopal honours 


as a representative of Saint Nicholas. One 
of these youths having the good fortune to 
die during the brief period of his exaltation, 
obtained a monument in Salisbury Calhedrah 
At Batisbon there was a similar ceremony, 
and also at Mayenco : with this distinction at 
the latter place, that the boy-bishop was 
elected on the sixth of December, being the 
day dedicated to §aiiit Nicholas liimself. 

It will be observed that both by his own 
day and by Innocents’ Day, which is con- 
nected with him by an odious association of 
ideas, the good archbishoj) presses very close 
upon Christmas.. Now, Christmas, with till 
its jollity, is a gloomy setisori of the year, and 
a siiperoatural benefactor who confers his 
blessings on dark nights is very likely to be- 
come among a peojile like the Germans a 
source rather of terror tliaii of gratili cation, 
---esj)ecially if he bo discriminating in his 
kindness, and ])iinish infantine delinquency, 
while he rewards juvenile virtue. In Upper 
Suabia, wliere the power of St. Nicholas 
seems to be more lirmly established than 
elsewhere by po[mlar trtidition, he becomes 
with all his kindness as arrant a bogie as 
ever was domiciled in a coal-hole by tlie 
legendary lore of a London nurse-maid." Hav- 
ing shown himself a little on the two or three 
previous Sundays, he -fairly comes out on 
Cliristmas-eve : his usual characteristics being, 
a black smutty face, a dress of pea-straw, a 
basket on the back, and a stick and cliain lu 
the hand. In some places he varies his 
costume by wearing a fur-cap and carrying a 
lull, — and it is probvably on account of tho 
former article that he is sometimes named 
rclzmarte or Pelzmichel (that is, Fur-Martin 
or Michael) instead of »Sante Klaas. At a 
place calletl Marbach ho once rode on hoi'se- 
back, and his discriminating nature was hero 
so well established that parents gave him the 
n.aughty children on purpose to, bo whipped. 
He faithfully executed his office, but, when it 
was performed, tlie benevolent side of liis 
character was brought forward, and the 
chastised urchin received a donation of nuts 
and cakes from the grim dispenser of justice. 
When tlie saiut came on horse-back, tho 
children were expected to set out a largo dish 
of oats, which they had previously collected 
in their shoes, for the entertainmeut of the 
steed. It may be observed generally that the 
Christmas visitor is no mere creation of the 
imagination or even of the memory. Borne 
strapping fellow assumes the awful guise 
of the patron, and thus the promises of re- 
ward and the threats of punishment arc 
ea.sily fnlfilled. 

Wander from Germany to the French 
border, to the neighbourhood of the J ura, and 
observe how light and gay the Jiatron of 
infiiucy becomes. A bell is heard to ring at 
Christmas time, as in tho case of Saute Klaas, 
but it is the little bell ordinarily used os a 
donkey-courant, and it announces that Aunt 
Arie — a beautiful being— has arrived at the 
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house, and the children entering an inner 
apartment find a store of toys and delicacies. 
Compare La Saute Arie, whose very name 
denotes a light etherial nature, and whose 
kindly face is one of her essential charao- 
terislics, with the mopdy Klaas, who will 
not deign to look ei^aging, even when he 
comes to perform a friendly action, but is in- 
variably black and repelling 1 Aunt Arie is 
a decliired enemy of idleness, but her method 
! of correcting is widely remote from the rude 
corporeal chastisement inflicted by the 
Suabian masterpiece of morals. WHen the 
carnival has arrived, a notable damsel is ex- 
pected to have all the flax spun off her distaff ; 
and when any is left, Aunt Aide testifies her 
displeasure by entangling the threads. She 
can do mischief, but she cannot become 
frightful. 

Such is the graceful courtly manner in 
which fiend fancy exerts ilftelf in influencing 
the juvenile mind. Possibly our younger 
readers may like to be informed, that in the 
nursery legends of France there appears a 
whole family, composed of such delicacies ns 
appeal to the infantine palate. Possibly they 
may even like to drop a tear over the tragical 
history of Madame Tartine, the head of the 
family in question, which we thus freely do 
into English 

Tlic itiighty Lady Bread-and-BnUer 
Dwelt in a tow’r of dainties made ; 

The walls of pudding-cnist were fashion'd, 

Tho floors with cracknels overlaid. 

Spongc-cake was her tnai tress 
I Well soften’d with milk ; 

Her bed had for curtains 
Spun sugar like silk. 

Great Master Muffin did she marry. 

Whose cloak was made of toasted cheese; 

Hi« hat was fiumed of nicest fritters ; 

In pio-crust coat he w'alk’d at case ; 

' In chocolate waistcoat 

He look’d very funny, 

With stockings of candy 
And slippers 'of honey. 

Tho fair Angelica, their daughter, — 

Ah mo ! what sweets the maid compose ! — 

For truth she w’as the choicest comflts — 

Of haidbakc is her lovely nose. 

I seo her arraying 

Her gown with such taste ; 

She docks it with flowers 
Of best pippin-paste. 

'Young Lemonade — that stately sovereign— 

Once came the lady to adore, 

Large pendant gems of roasted apples 
Twin'd in his marm'lade locks lie wore. 

With diadem royal 

Of cakes he was deck’d ; 

The circlet of raisins 
Commanded respect 

A guaid of cncumhors and ctipers 
Accompaitiod the mighty lord; 


Theit* muskets were all charg’d with mustai’d*. 
Of onion-peel was every sword. 

Upon a throne sublime of pancakes 
The royal couple proudly sat ! 

B.onbons were flowing from their pockets 
Prom mom till eve — and after Uiat. 

But wicked fairy Oarabossa, 

Inspired, no doubt, by jealous spite. 

Just lifted up her ugly hump — ^and 
Upset the pakee of delight. 

Mohalit^. — (Spoken by the children). 

Some sugar pray give us, 

Dear father and mother, 

And we'll do our utmost 
To build up another. 
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DEADLT SHAFTS. , . ' ■ 

have been calling to 

the*preveutible accidents un- 
fenced shafts ; and the gkid 

upon the subject were to tho 

misstatement of a Dradfo^ iiCWHpa])er, by 
which wo were accused of serving up the 
tumbles and kicks falling to the lot of boys 
at play, as cases of death and mutilation in 
the mills. Our comment had been but a few 
days before tbe world, when we wen* favoured 
by a Bradford correspondent with a specimen 
of tho degree of attention which a newsiiiqier 
of tliat town (our censor, if we inislake not) 
thinks that those little incidents of thetory 
life — the deaths and mutilations — ought to 
get from the public. It devotes two lines 
and a half — one sentence — eight-and-twcnt> 
w’orils — of small type, in an oiit-ol-the-way 
column, to the narration of the latest tragedy. 
To another C()rres])ondcnt, who Beru].s us a 
slip from a Leeds paper relating to the siimo 
event, we are indebted for some publish hI 
particulars of this extremely inc^ll^iller:lbl(‘ 
little accident. A young man of eight et ii, 
the only son of his father, was bookkeeper to 
a firm owning a certain On the last 

Saturday in May the weaving-rooms were 
white-washed; and, on the succeeding Tuesday, 
this young man — whose position of trust is 
evidence that he was not an idle fellow, of 
whom Manchester may argue that lie de- 
Berved to be smashed alive — tliis young man 
was helping others who were engaged 'in 
clearing off the marks of lime that had been 
left by the whitewashors upon some parts of 
the machinery. While he was so doing, in step- 
ping from one loom to Another, his foot acci- 
dentally slipped ; he attempted to seize the 
gas-pipe to preserve his balance, but instead 
of the pipe he gr.'^sped the side shaft which 
drove the loom. His loose dress was immedi- 
ately caught, and he was then drawn up and 
twisted round, the shaft revolving a hundred 
and twenty-five times per minute, and his 
head and feet with every revolution coming 
in contact with the ceiling,” We are further 
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t<51d that he was dashed against the ceiling in 
this way about one hundred and eighty times, 
and ^hat he was then released, with his legs 
broken, his boots beaten off, and “ his heels 
and feet torn and battered, his head severely 
crushed, and his arms and body also much 
bruised.” He had suffered all that torture 
without being killed ; he was taken upalive and 
senttotheinfirmaiy, where he endured a few 
more hours of suffering before he died. Well, 
what is this to Bradford ? What can the fac- 
tory owners care. Little enough, thinks the 
local editor, and therefore he takes ^care to 
put the trifle in a corner among other trifles, { 
wasting not more than one sentence upon it, 
thus : ‘‘An accident occurred on Tuesday 

morning at mill, whereby a boy was 

so severely injured by the machinery, 
that he died at the infirmary the same after- 
noon.” 

When the details of the case were sent to 
ns, there were already two letters on our 
table, from gentlemen who wen^ determined 
that we should not be convinced, against the 
evidence, by anything that our antagonists 
iniglit say. Never mind what they say, we 
W'cre told ; note what they do. In these letters 
came the details of another case. This victim 
was a man aged forty-nine, whose steadiness of 
character is assured, one may hope, by the fact 
that he had been thirty-five years in tlic ser- 
vice of the employers by wliose un fenced 
shaft tie was at last beaten to <leatli. Re was 
1 1 working in the washhouse of some bleaeh- 
j| works owned by a firm in very liigh re)>ute, 

'! and was fastening one of the clams, wlien his 
i w'oollcn apron was caught by an upright 
j| shaft but eigliteen indies from a wail ; he 
I was dragged round, beaten against the 
w'all, and also agniiist an iron pipe in 
I the same neighbourhood, and killed upon the 
j spot. 

1 ; In each case an inquest was held, and 
tlio allair was taken quietly, quite as a 
thing of course, accounts being square<l witli 
society by a matter-of-fact verdict : “ Acci- 
I dental death.” Upon this, nevertheless, must 
follow tliat which the National Association 
I (for the Protection of tlie Bight to Mangle 
Operatives) calls the unjust and scandalous 
interference of the Jaw. That law, hitherto 
Imlf dormant, is awake, and bent upon en- 
forcing the command that all these deadly 
ehafts shall no longer mangle or murder, every 
year, two thousand human creatures ; but that 
they shall be lienceforward securely fenced. 
If it wei’e usual to have an unfenced shaft 
in the counting-house, and if only one highly 
respectable capitalist bad his head beaten 
flat, his ribs cracked, and his feet wrenched 
from his shins by it, the idea might possibly 
occur to the National Association that 
there are dangers connected with machinery 
against which human lile could be, and there- 
fore ought to be, protected. Or will the 
I Association depute one of its body to try a 
I turn or two about an unfenoed shaft, and 


thereafter report practically against the poet- 
ising vein of men who pauiJer to a spurious 
humanity ? 

THB RIQHT MAN IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 

The following l^ter was addressed hy a 
candidate for office, to a Board of Guardians. 
It is exactly copied. 

Sir 

I Ii.^ve seen an advertisement for a Master and 
Matron for the WojkhwiBe, Now 1 moan to try for 
the Job if you think Sir, that 1 can nniriago the 
bukncBS 1 will leave it to your judgement wether I 
can do, and wliethcr is it any use for me to try 
hecauBc there will be many otherers I siipoBc now you 
sec my baud wiiteing it is lullier bad and you can ges 
wat 1 can tolk of englis as for irish let me a lone for it 
1 am 4H jc.are of age and iny wife is 4b sheo can so 
and net and she had fur beter rdiieasion tlmn I ever 
had, T was a fanner for 20 )cai8 in the same farm that 
my Father and Giaiid Father wtis, pa}(] all tlic rents 
in the dwe years, 1 sold all my stock for America and 
went to Liverpool and my wife went poorly and we 
put back her i am now doing nothing as for a eaiitor 1 
dont now what lo say I am a mcuiber of the calvin 
methodist chinch and was chosl as a Diacon 15 ycare 
ago, and 1 wel poove oil wat 1 say and will put A‘200 
down for my honcety I have no acwintance with 
your gwardians n tol I wil Icve it lo \ou 1 have 
a couBon I dont now whether he belongs to your 
LIunion or not, all that I am afiwid is of making the 
arcontfl yp I can work single ml of three but I a 
atraid of Practice, 

Now Sir i wil Icvo it to you, and if you please sliow 
this lo Bom (d‘ the Gwardians J dont now tlie names 
of cither of them. Be so good as to send me few lines 
wether you think better for me lo try or not and you 
think there wnll be sum chance 1 will Ouine to the 
milling on the 10th of this month 

I am your obedient Servant 

* * * 

Direct as follows * * * 

oil wat I say is in erncst, and in my own hand 
writing and my own woids ami, Language Look 
inside tor the Stamp 


CLTKTOSITIES OF LONDON. 

I In the course of tbe not unadventurous life 
' of the huiohle individual who has tlie honour 
of addressing you, it was once his fortune or 
misfortune to reside in a small seaport town 
of the Levant. Oranges, grapes, dirt, and 
rascals, were the chief products of the town I 
will call Uattivacane. There were some 
public buildings in the place, — a little church, 
than wliich 1 have seen some pigsties hand- 
somer in England; the ruins of an old castle; 
a mo'liaslery, dedicated to 8au Birbaiite, 
held ill peculiar veneration, for not only did 
the best red wine on the coast come from 
its vineyards, but it was positively I'eported 
to number among its brotherhood a monk 
who could read and write. Tliere was also 
an infamous little den of robbery, extortion, 
indolence, incompetence, ignorance, cheating, 
foul smells, and lies, called the doganti, or 
custom-house ; and attached to this — like a 
carbuncle — was a miserable little shed, where 
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fill the ciistom^iouse cbaractcristica were to be witness" in a running-down case ; yet tjythal, 
found reproduced upon a smaller scale — tlie at last, he cringed like one of Mr. Tan Ara- 

posfc^offioe of Cattivacane burg’s wild auimais after he has been^^well 

■when any of my friends in England chose chastised with the crowbar, and, wishing to 
to remember that I, the individum, was alive, rend him, fawns upon him pitifully^ The 
and out foreign, And were good enough to chief cause of dispute between myself and the 
write to me, their letters, mfter having paid a postmaster was the (by huu considered 
prodigious - outward postage in England— undue), amount of manuscript tiat I chose to 
after having been fumigated with nauseous send for a single rate of postage. I happen 
odours in abominable lazarettos, scorched, to write a very small, cramped, microscopic 
branded with hot irons, blistered, punctured hand, and I ordinarily use, when abroad, the 
with needles, and cut through and through very thinnest of foreign letter-paper. It 
with scissors, greased, stamped all over with used to cause the knavish postmaster of Cat- 
illegible gibberish in many-coloured inks, tivacane the most exquisite annoyance to 
blackened, defaced, and crumpled — were, have to receive and weigh my letters — to see 
long after the time of their due delivery, through the transparent envelope the close- 
brought to Cattivacane, when, if they were set lines crossed and re-crossed — to feel how 
not thrown overboard in the passage of the 1 many sheets of paper, closely written upon, 
boat from the ship to the -shore, or eaten by ’ there were inside, and yet to know that the 
the rats, or stplen, or used by the sailors amount of postage chargeable upon this vast 
for pipe-lights, tliey were transferred to quantity of written matter was ridiculously 
our disgraceful little post-office, to await small. I always got the best of him in argu- 
the persona to whom they were addressed ment and action ; but only after the abuse, 
coming to claim them. There were no post- j gesticulation, and threats of vvhicli I have 
men in the wretched place. There was no ! made mention. His favourite objecta^ — 
delivery ; and all that could be done was to j dancing, screaming, and pawing the 
make periodical voyages of discovery to the i while — w^aa, “Troppa scritlura ICyrif^ Bj^P 
post-olhce, and hunt diligently among the! — Tropj>a scrittura! (too much writ 
letters, rags, shavings, sacks, and baskets, till Enghsli Lord — too much writing !) hy whicii 
you found the missive addressed to you. I suppose he meant that 1 wrote too smrdl 
IPJeuty of letters directed to Malta, Syria, a hand to satisfy the revenue of tlie goverii- 
Gallipoli, and even Constantinople, were ment: that there was too much writing in 
always to be found among our letters ; as to my letters, and for too little money. 
iiews])apers, they were kicking about the Now this brief objection, troj)])a scrittura 
Levant for months — mere flotsams and jet- (to explain the origin of which I have inflicted 
sams of journalism ; and report did say, tliat on you the foregoing little apologue), appears 
if a resident of Cattivacane were disappointed to me applicable to many other tilings be- 
in receiviug an expected communication, he sides closely -written letters. Frequently, 
not unfrequently indemnified himself by aj>- watching the world as it wags, and the 
jiropriating as many letters, and newspapers, duj^ers and duped walking up and ilovvn, and 
addressed to other places, as he could find. going to and fro on it, I find persons, institu- 
There were almost as many difliculties in tions, books, that tempt me sorely to call uut 
sending letters to England as in receiving troppa scrittura! — too much writing! The 
them. You had first to hunt for the post- eighteentli of Cloriana, cap six, sec lour, v itU 
master, who, when lie was not asleep, was its emlless be it further enacted and ju-ovided 
hunting fleas, or smoking, or fuddling himself always, will make me cry out, iduiost dis- 
with rosolio, but lying and swindling always, loyally, troppa scrittura. The iilling of live 
Then, when you had recovered from the pes- columns of a newspapej* for which I have 
tifei'ous odour of rank oil, garlic, and tobacco paid tivepence, wFtli the five thousand names 
smoke which ordinarily hung about this of the noble and honourable personages who 
government officer (what a government and attended Gloriana’s last levee (Long may she 
what an officer !), you had the pleasure of reign !), all of whose names I have seen live 
struggling with him as one might struggle thousand times before, and never want to sco 
with wild beasts at Ej)hesus, about the date again ; the correspondence in which I am at ' 
of tlie mail-steamers calling for letters, and present engaged with her Majesty’s Post- ^ 
specially about the amount of homeward masicr-General relative to the banknote I 
postage. Much screaming in that horrible sent by post last Christmas twelvemonth, 
com^juund of Italian, French, Romaic, 'Turk- and which never reached its destination, and 
ish, and thieves* Latin, known os Lingua which correspondence, bound, would make a 
Franca ; much violent gesticulation ; much handsome folio volume already ; the novels, 
exjxictoration ; and, in many cases, threats of tales, romances, essays and facetious sketches 
jiersonal violence ; were always necessary sent to me as editor of the Boomerang, 
before a letter could be definitely posted at monthly magiizine, for perusal ; the abomi- 
Cattivacane. The altercations 1 have had nable mass of rouudhaud MS. written on 
with that postmaster make me tingle with folio foolscap and stitched with green ferret, 
irritation even now. He cheated like a which Messrs. De Murrey and Plee have sent 
thimble-riggor ; h» perj ured himself like a mo, and call thoir bill of costs ; — these, and a 
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tUoTiSand tlunf^a besides, move me to exclaim 
in auger and bitterness of spirit, troppa scrit- 
tura ! troppa scrittura ! too mnch writing ! 

I have before me a work written by Mr. 

John TimbS, F.S.A., called Curiosities of 
London. Before L commenced its perusal, 
and glancing merely at its title, I found 
myself sorely' tempted (being j^erchance 
somewhat bilious and hypocliondriaeal that 
morning), to ask Mr. Timba and myself the 
<]uestiou if we had not had troppa scrittura, 
already about London, its curiosities, his- 
tory, antiquities, topograpli}^, and general 
social aspect. London past, London present, 

London even to come ; Koman London, Saxon 
Jjoiidoti, Norman J^ondon ; old Ijoiidon 
Bridge ; tbe Tower of London ; Newgate, 

Wliitehall, Whitefriars and Whitechapel; the 
Strand, the squares, the streets, the lanes, 
the coui’ts, tlie alleys, the suburbs and the 
slums ; London characters ; the heads of its 
I)OOj)le ; the statistics of its trade, commerce, 
shipping, consumption of provisions, crime, 
population, births, deatlis and marriages; the 
inns of London, the clubs of London, the 
theatres ot London, and the dens of Jiondon ; 
the Silent Highway ; Sniithliold, the Parks, 

Vanxhall Gardens, and Hiuihbury Barn; 

Sunday ill London; Figaro in London ; Beirs 
Life in London, Giovanni in London Lon- 
<ion cries, London Hifj;hts, London noise and 
bustle,; tlie tricUs of London trade, would i wliili^ strolling through Mr. Tiiubs’s kindly, I 
all f.^eiu to have been written about up to the ; chatting, shady-greendano sort of a bof)k, 
tro])p:i scritLura point. There is scarcely a ! AVe see the quaint Elizabethan London with 
writer at the present day, J believe, coniiocLed ' its ])eaked gables, diaraond-lattieed windows, 
witli (h(* periodical press, but who has written ! ridfs, farthingales, trunkhose, floors strewn 
])icturc‘<que,liutiiorou.s, or descriptive .sketches I with rushes, streets infestecl by footpads, 
upon the sights, characters, and curiosities, | cavalcades on horseback, clergymen with 
mural and physical, of the Great Metropolis,! beards and moustachios, twelve- oared 
tli(‘ (b*eat Won, the Modern Babylon, the barges, carved ceilings, stately, formal furni- 
A\^orld of London, tbe (bant City, the ture, flat-ca]>ped ’prentices, and cf)zy iner- 
Monstor Metropolis, the Nineveh of the chants in velvet doublets and golden cliaiiis. j 
3iini't(‘enth centuiy, et cetera, et cetera, Wc walk with Sir Thomas Gresham on the ij 
et cetera. 1 even think tliat desnhory j Jlurse, or take oars at Essex House : or attend | 
essays upon some London curiosities liave . a broad daylight jierformancc at tlie (.llobe | 
ironi time to time found their way into tliis Theatre ; or go to the Bear Garden, liear bad i 
journal ; and I am afraid I must myself plead language ami see Sackorson loose ; or dine n,t j 
piilty spontaneously to having from time to the French ordinary ; or watch those hard- 1 
time had something to say in a garrulous, dis- featured couutr}^ gentlemen going to tlie 
cursive, rambling, digressive manner, about Commons House at Westminster to pass that 
the bricks and mortar, the men and women, famous statute of Elizabeth — the Englisli 
the u])s aud downs, tlie Lords and Commons, Poor Law. Or, by a great favour, and much 
of Londojj. bribery of porters and guards, we are enabled 

Qdie question is, whether we arc yet arrived to penetrate to the sacred court itself, and see 
at the troppa scrittura, or too much writing a court mas(iue, with moving tow^ers, ships 
stage ; whether in the ponderous folios of sailing on dry land, dancing fawns and satyrs, 
Stow, Camden, Pennant, Strype, Maitland, and fantastic masquers, addressing the court 
and Burgess ; the thousand Tind one guide- in paraphrastic bombast from Chapman’s 
books; tlic lucubrations of Ned Ward and Homer, and bringing all the gods and 
Pierce Egan ; the charming sketches of goddesses in Olympus to bear upon tlie 
Addison, Steele, and Goldsmith; the stern queen’s highness, her virtues, beauty, aud 
vigorous satire of Johnson; the elaborate awful might. It is very pleasant to think of 
yet compendious handbook of Mr. Peter these things, cutting the leaves of this new 
Cunningham ; the positively innumerable old book ; — pleasant to glide from tlie London 
sketches and essays upon London men, of Elizabeth to the London of Jnmes — Ben 
Loudon manners, and London things that Jonson’s masques, Inigo Jones’s tine scene- 
have poured unceasingly from the press painting ; the powder-plot ; the sujipei's at 


since the time of the Gi'cat Revolution, there 
has been yet suflicieut information , promul- 
gated upon London topics; whether, in a 
word, there was an inch of ground left to 
stand upon in the held of London literal uro 
when Mr. John Timbs, F.S.A., came forward 
with more curiositicl^ than Mr. Roach Smith 
and Mr Bernal ever possessed in their col- 
lections. 

After an amusing and instructive journey 
through the book I incline to the opinion : 
not only that the author of Curiosities 
of London has done well, and ilesei veg well 
of his country in having said and written the 
tilings therein set down, but also that not 
half — ^n.iy, not one quarter — nay, not one 
tithe enough has yet been written about 
London ; and that a lei^ion of novelists, 
CBsivyisls, humourists, artists, archa)ologist.s 
aud antiquaries iiiiglit lorthwith sit down 
and write volumes more on the suiiject of 
London, and that williout exhausting the 
subject. 'J'liis is said witliout the slightest 
idea of di ‘^respect or disparagement to the 
labours of Mr. 'I'imbs. AVhat ho lias done lie 
has done exceilenUy well. He has given us 
much valuable inloiinaliou respecting the 
imonuraents, public buildings, streets aud 
I jiarks of London ; much curious gos.siji alioul 
Udd taverns and coflee-liouses, odd cliaraclers 
! anil customs. We live in half-a-dozen Londons 
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the Mitre, the Merioaid, and the Devil, — that 
Baleigh aud sturdy and gentle Shaks- 
peare, and melodious Hetrick, and antitheti- 
cal, quaint, half-fanatical, half-humorous, 
whole hypochondriac Doctor John Donne 
attended : pleasant and sad to see the firat 
Charles’s London— *the Star Chamber ; Hol- 
lar’s House by the river ; Master Bubens, 
Soon to be Sir Peter Paul, painting tbe ceiling 
of the Banqueting House — the Banqueting 
House! all mo! — with the apotheosis of 
King James ; Henrietta Maria’s French 
priests and shavelings prowling about 'White- 
hall, and mobbed by zealous out somewhat 
intolerant Protestants ; the Trainbands, tbe 
melting of tbe citizen’s plate ; the fatal tbir- 
tiotb of January with the Banqueting House 
again ; the stilf, starched, puritanical, gloomy 
but firm and iron-willed London of Oliver 
Cromwell ; theatres closed, maypoles hewn 
down, superstitious pictures burnt ; commit- 
tees of sequestration sitting out sermons four 
hours long ; Don Pantaleoii Sa going to 
Tower IJ ill to be beheaded ; the rcigu of the 
Saints upon earth ; and the litiiigy of 
the Cliui*ch of England read fui lively 
and surreptitiously in holes and corners. 
And then a pleasant, riotous, naughty Lon- 
don ; coffee-houses, the Mall, with tlie \\ itty 
w'orthless king walking faster than his cour- 
tiers, whistling to his spaniels, losing them 
too, as ofU‘n as he lost his honour, and ad- 
vertising for their recovery in the London 
Gazette ; feeding the ducks, visiting the 
aviary in the ‘‘Birdcage” walk, giving 
Drydeii a hint for his ])oem of the Medal, 
riding about among the ruins of the Fire 
of London — tbe only bravo and manly 
thing he ever did, — dicing, cliaiubcring, 
and cheating Dei gratiti. This London is 
a brave, wicked place. Hackney coaches, 
basso t-tjibles ; the Duke of Buckingham’s 
cliyinistries, iiaintings, fiddlings, and buffoon- 
eries ; Dryden cU(Jgelled ; Elkauaii bettle 
writing odes for Lord Mayor’s day ; l>r. 
Oates’s flowing periwig, lodgings at M’hitchall, 
and atrocious perjuries ; the crowds following 
the body of Sir Edmondbury Godfr(*y to the 
tomb, and bowling death to tlie ])apists ; the 
PJague ; the Fire ; the rebuilding of tlie 
mighty city ; the mutinous sailors round Mr. 
Samuel Pepys’ liouse, frightening the worthy 
Clerk of the Acts to such an extent, that he 
scarcely dared send a pie to the bakehouse ; 
Mr, Pepys himself ordering new clothes of 
his tailor, au<] resolving henceforward to 
“ go like himself,” and be shabby no more ; 
pottwing about the couit, making that fa- 
mous speech of his at the bar of the House 
of Commons, which he records to have been 
declared tlie best speech that ever was made; 
singing in duets of his own compobition ; 
bustling about the theatres, hearing Kuipp 
her part while Nelly “was all unready, 
and w'as cm*sing because there were so few 
people in the pit.” But we must not tarry 
in this London ; it has as many curiosities 


and anecdotes as there are grains of sancf in 
an hour-glass. Evelyn’s house at Deptford, 
Lady Castlemaine’s tine linen, Dunkirk House, 
the Duke of Orlnond kidnapped, and well- 
nigh assassinated iif Piccadilly ; Drydeu's 
house in Gerrard Street: farewell, thou 
wicked, witty, swash-buckling, roystering, un- 
principled Loudon of the two last Stuart 
kings ! 

The book to which I haye referred, is per- 
haps richest in curiosities and chatty anec- 
dotes relative to London during the last half 
century. The writer shows us the Chapter 
Coffee House in Saint Paul’s Churchyard, with 
all the wits and booksellers who W'ere wont to 
congregate there, and Alexander Stevens’s 
fu,vourite box, and Mackliu’s gold-laced cocked 
bat. The Chapter was the last liouse in London 
where you could have a real “ dish of tea.’' 
It more resembled a bason full of tea than 
anything else ; but it was still known, ciUled 
for, and recognised, as a dish. The Chaptex 
also within these very latter days was the 
house of call for clergymen out of place — 
jobbing parsons, as they were expressively, 
though not Aery respectfully called. These 
reverend men w’ero accu.>tomed to assemlde 
at the Chapter early on Sunday mornings ; 
with a surplice (not very clean sometimes;, 
a pair of bauds, and a cassock and hood, con- 
veniently stowed in a blue bag. If there 
happened to be a hitch at any metropolitan 
or even suburban chiuch of the Establish- 
ment any Sunday morning through the ab- 
sence or illness of tbe incumbent, forthwilL 
an express was sent down to the Cliapler for a 
jobbing parson; a bargain w\*is slruek: and 
the reverend gentleman slaited otF to the 
church where he was to do duty — to read 
the service or to jireacli the bermon (wliich he 
had ready wiitten, and bometimes, 1 am 
afraid, ready printed, in his ]>ucket), as tht 
case iniglit be. The usual fee was a guinea, 
but half that amount was sometiimN ac- 
cejiled ; and iubtances have been ki.own^ 
under peculiar circumstances, for bai gains to 
be concluded lor the performance of a Avholo 
service, complete, including clean canonicals, 
for three half crowns and a pint of sherry 
wine. 

Considering that Mr. Timbs’s work forms 
a thick and closely-printed octavo volume, I 
cannot reasonably be expected to compress 
into the limits of this pa])er anything like a 
proportion of the Curiosities mentioned by 
the author, whose labours form the subject 
of my text. The ground is moreover so 
tempting, tliat were I to begin to discourse 
upon some subjects that I love, 1 should find 
myself at the end of my literary tether before 
1 had half accomplished the task I had pro- 
posed to myself. 8o I must say, Farewell to 
Piccadilly, Kuightsbridge, Chelsea, Brompton, 
and Kensington , with all their recollections, 
fraught as they are with antiquarian 
and historical interest. Farewell to more 
enticing Fleet Sti*eet ; Johnson, Goldsmith ; 
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Temple Bar with Townley and Fletcher’s 
skulls there, gr inning on Bjjikes far into 
George the Third’s reign. Farewell to the 
bloo<£-stained meadows — the “Field ol Forty 
Footsteps.” Farewell to the Strand, Charing 
Cross, Whitehall, the Haymarket, Pall Mall, 
and St. James’s Street. Much, and much 
that is interesting, ^Mr. Tiinhs has told us 
about these familiar haunts ; the old man- 
sions, old legends and traditions, old denizens 
and frequenters. More, however, much more 
remains to be said ; and legions of Cun- 
uingharns and Timhs’s yet ujihorn may write 
octavo volumes, thick and closely printed, as I 
useful and entertaining as their ])redecesHors, 
before the great well of London curiosity and 
London anecdote can be dried up. Even as 
there are more fish in the sea than over came 
out of it, so there are more wonders in Lon- 
don than the most patient searcher fur curi- 
osities has yet been enabled to discover. 

I know a few of the curiosities of London, 
which I shall be happy to catalogue for the 
behoof ol some future museum of metropo- 
litan antiquitieo. 1 think I have seen London 
under as luany aspects as .most men, and , 
know it tolerably well ; its stony streets, its 
heart of marble, and its entrails of bia«s. I j 
have seen London from the windows of agilded | 
carriage (not my own th(>ugh). I have seen it j 
from tlie kerb where on cold da}b 1 have Xwvu i 
standing shivering : I liave looked at London ] 
thronwh the doors of mean coliee-sIio[>b, and 
througli bars and gr.alings. The doors of 
Loudon have been shut in my face, and then, 
alter a season, they have been opened to ^ne 
with great pomp and oeremom, and I have 
passed into Dives’ house ixs a guest. 1 liavi‘ 
been Loudon asleep and awake in the oaj’ly 
morning, ami in the dead night ; in rags, 
and ill state liveries, in sieknebs and in 
health, in murder luid sudden death. I have 
gone up tlie Grand staircase, and have 
taken an ice from John the lootmau’s tray, 
and 1 hav(‘ gone down into the cellar in Low 
Lauc, and sle[)t Ihore among tlie rags and 
bones. 1 have ridden a tall horse in the park, 
and drawn uji at JVchilh^s’ statue among the 
damly horsemen, and taken off my hat as the 
Queen went by. And ] have gone up Hol- 
born Hill — in a cart — though 1 have not yet 
exactly taken my gill at St. Giles’s, or made 
my will at Tyburn. For I haVe had the key 
of the street, and have known the secrets of 
the gas, and have communed with the paving- 
btones. And, perhaps with some fifty tliouband 
others, 1 may be a curmsity of London myself. 

Of men and women^who are curiosities of 
London there are thousands. To my miud, 
a oertain worthy, Tbonourable, and gallant 
member of jnudiament, colonel of militia, and 
extensive landowner, is to the full as curious 
a,s any of the odds and ends of antiquarian- 
ism ; as Londou Stone, as St.John’s Gate; 
as Padlock House, at Knightsbridge ; as 
old Bartlemy Fair — shows, sausages, sweeps 
and all; as a Wardour Street man-in 'armour, 


! or as (the hirsute appearance of our dear 
► colonel being taken into consideration) one of 
5 the by-gone lions in the Tower. Old people 
^ down in Lincolnsliire, too, will, in after years, 

[ relate how the gallant colonel, disdaining and 
, denouncing bribery and treating at elections, 
nevertheless gave each voter’s wife a pound 
i of green tea on liis own septimnial return to 
‘Parliament, and how he bohlly avowed the 
fragrant gift in Mr. Speaker’s pre.sence, and 
I auiiounceil his intention of rejieating it at 
every general election until his (the colonel’s) 
dissolution, an event that may bo expected at 
about the same time as the Greek Calends. 
Veterans in Chelsea and KiJmainham — 
veterans in large cuffed greatcoats, with 
wooden legs, with patches over their <^yes — 
“ shouldering their cj utches and showing how 
fields were won ” — will tell how their first 
essays at soldiering were made in the gallant 
C(»loners own regiment of militia, and how, 
after arduous field-dfiys, he was wont to treat 
each rank and tile, down to the very druin- 
nieis, to a j)int ol strong ale. Parliament and 
Palace Yaid will tell how the colonel strode 
ovei’ its broad pavement, his umbrella under 
his arm, his wide-hemmed tiousers flapping 
over his wellingtons, his unbrushed hat at 
the back of Ids head, his huge shirt collars so 
stiff* and sharp and pointed en avani, that they 
seemed couched like lances, and ready to charge 
any number of windmills ; his eye-glass, with 
its broad black ribbon fluttering in the 
breeze; his eyes wild staring ; his marvellous 
unkempt locks tangling, flying, eddying over 
his face, llis praises will bo sung in the 
Grand Avenue of Co vent Garden Market, 
ami fruiterers and florists will toll how ho 
smidt melons, and tasted grapes, and bought 
bouquets of their gramlsires. White-headed 
auctioneers \vill recount how he bought 
ancient weapons and annoiu', strange curiosi- 
ties and knickuaeks at public sales. All I 
could he but have sold, could ho but sell 
liimself as a curiosity ! What Bornab what 
Hope, what Soane, wiiat Poach Smith collec- 
tion could vie with the Museum vihere ho 
was placed ! 

It is strictly in accordance with our 
colonel’s being a curiosity of London* that he 
is stiictly indigenous to it, and is not known 
abroad. Every ^Frenchman is familiar with 
the names of Sir Peel and Lor Itussoll. 
Wellington's name is known aU over the 
world. Balmerson fvide Mr. Borrow), and 
Palmerston! (vide Mr. Lear), both familiar 
corrupt ioms of a certain old joker in a high 
place are yet affectionately remembered in 
Spain and Italy. But I question if a hundred 
educated foreigners, abroad, ever heard oi oui- 
colonel. 

The man and wo^ian curiosities of London 
are not aU public property, like our galhint 
friend j ust dismissed. There are some human 
curiosities oi Loudon, however, whom I may 
allude to without offence. There is the won- 
derful old gentleman who, in the present 
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advanced state of civilisation, will perflist in 
weaving a pig-tail and hosBiaa boots. It is 
only on sunsniuy inorninga that you can see 
this respectable old relic of dliys gone by. He 
shuns bad weather, for rain would doubtless 
impair the lustre of those (1 think I may 
call them, witliout exaggeration, matchless), 
hessians, and the stiffness of liis well-tied 
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by 
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Doctor Fell was a college don and not a 
medico. 

Curiosity npon curiosities I are not the 
coachniakers' shops in Long -A ere— no; I can- 
not call them shops— ivarehouses : no ; sheds, 
covered yards, I have it, repositories, curiosi- 
ties of London ? There is notliing more 
curious you may say in numerous members of 


•ig-tail. He is a curiosity now. The butcher^ the same trade congregating in tlie same 

street than that watchmakers should live in 
Clcrkenwell, Italian image-sellers and organ- 


)oy puts down his tray to look at him ; the 
town-made dog cocks up his ears at him ; 
tlie adult servant-maid stands agape at him, ' grindere in Leather Lane, silk-weavers in 


with the latch-key in one Lsiid, and the beer- 
jug in the other. Vet we wore hessian boots 
ourselves in our youth, and our fathers wore 
pig-tails. It must be always so. A wide- 


awake bat and an Jill-round collar may be Ihood, crime and sorrow and hunger pacing 
curiosities in eighteen hundred and eighty, i up and down ; the gin-palacfs yawning 
I dare say the mob stared and gaped at Ihc ! like the horse-leech’s daughters for j)i*ey ; the 
last coat-of-niiiil, the last ruff and pair of 1 pawnbrokers’ boxes ever open, like graves; 
trunk hose, the last pinked doublet, the last I shabby trades and tenements squeezed in 
vandyked collar, the last Sleeukerk cravat, j between tbo huge repositories, like tJiin 
the last Iliimilics wig, or the last hoop (a I pn'^^eiioos liding bodidn between corjni- 
Indies’ hoop I mean), that appeared in London , lent ladic.s in a stage-coach; steaming 
Btreels. There are many bad tbinos, which, | eating-liouses and pudding and pie shops; 
thank Heaven, are cui'iosities of London now : I dim <*handleric% and j>laces where tadois’ 


the raek, the thumb-screw, the .s(aven<'ei’s 
daughter, the little ease, the boot, the j»eine 
forte el dure, the pillory, Tyburn, the Star 


ohambei'’, the Palace ('ourt, the stocks, the accountable gutter-muck heai)S back-^.um 
penal law's again.st Cailiolies. Let ns liope I poveri,> (tor those who have noLhii'g, alUiiyb 
that, in a few} eais more, that baby chronicler seem to tliiow away the most) ; heie arc tin* 
we spoke of may have to record, in his list of cariiagcs di.'iwu up in trim iirray, painted, 
London cuj’iosities gone by, much red ta])<', ' vaimslied, seated on gossamiT sprmgs, Cilt 
more rusty parchment, tlie wdiip, gin, sour- fuil)islie<l, decor^ded, silk-lined, ^Uabi-ed, 
Bundays, dirt, rags, much pailiariienlary matted — witli^fi^lver axle-boxes, ])lale-glais 
poik as exhibited in gammon, and much \\ iiidows, rrimfeou curlaius, bearskin liamiiKi- 
parliamentary vegetation as exemplified in cloths, coats of arms, plated ere>»L^ — that me 
spinach. |to carry rank and beauty, gold and Idood, to 


Who may this hessian-booled old gentle- 
man (without curiosity) be ? Sometimes 1 


find him sunning himself in Long Acre, that | sojourn in the rc})ositoiy, a little more dusting, 


curious stream of the highest coinmorcjal 
respectability running br'twecn vile shores — 
the horrors of Seven Di.'ila ami St. (lilcs’s on 
one side, the slpms of Covent Gaidcii on the 
other — the river that rises from the dubious 
spring-head of St. Marlin’s Lane, affects a 


junction with the Ohio of Drury Lane, and jthe large calves and the gold-headed sticks to 


then, .08 a broad estuuiy, cli.aliging its n.'ime 
to Great Queen Street, falls at last into the 
oco.on of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. When I meet 
hessiaii-boota in the Acre, I take him some- 
times for a retireil coachmaker, immensely 
wealthy, lingering about his old haunts ; 
s( m ('times for a descendant of, if not that very 
nabrd) who ordered his groom to go round to 
tlie Mables and order ‘‘more curricles ” for 
bis (rnosts. But, the next day perhaps, I 
meet him, still sunning himseli, in the street 
of Esculapius, the doctors’ walk — Savile How. 
Tlicn 1 Set him down a® Queen Charlotte’s 
apotliccfiry, or as one of the Third’s 

medical attendants during liii^ lunacy. I can’t 
help it, but J fancy him, too, sometimes as 
tbe Doctor Fell whom Doctor lijohnsoii 
didn't like, though, to the best of my belief, 


Spitaltields, butchers in Clare Market, and 
Jawyei-3 in the Temple. Yet the coach makers 
in Long Acre are to me curious among the 
curious. Here, in this sorry neighbour- 


trinimiinrsare sold; here, ;imong the calibage- 
.stalk refuse of tlio adjoining mark< t, tlie lees 
of woit from the brewery hard bv, the un- 


lourl and openi, conceit and li.ill, Ascot lacc 
and horlicultural show. A few more ilajs’ 


mopping, brushing, and polialiincr, and in\ 
lord’s carriage will be ready for lemoval 1 > 
the mews near liclgrave Square; for lla* 
liigh-piiecd liorses (jobbed) to bo hainess“(l 
belore ; lor the fat, curly-wigged coachman to 
mount atop ; for tJie ambrosial footmen with 


get up behind. The carriage wdll be ready 
iheii for the reception of my lord .and of my 
lady, of my lady’s daughters, my lady’s 
governess, my lady’s nurse, my lady’s babies, 
and my lady’s lapdogs. O ! lords and ladies 
who ride about in carritiges; O! countess 
lolling on the cushions ; O ! noble lord going 
down to the house :)lit hairs with your 
noble friend; O ! young nobility,moustachioed, 
chained, and ringed, ratt||ing to the club in 
your broughams ; O ! loungers over silver- 
fork novels, holders of parasols, noddiers to 
acquaintances in the Iting, condescending 
interlocutors of the honey-s])oken young meu 
in the employ of Messis. Swan and Edgar 
and Messrs. Eundell and Bridge ; O ! drivers 
up to banking-houses, drivers out to Bich- 
inond, “ stoppers of the way ” on rainy nights 
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, 'before t heat rea and great houses, card-leavers 
at Park Lane njansions, book-signers at 
Biickinghatu Palace ; 0 ! carriage people, 
titled and untitled ; do you know what sort of 
men and women have seen your carriages in 
Long Acre before they were brought to the 
mews near Belgrave Square ? Do you know 
anytixing of the feeding, tending, lodgement, 
raiment, of tfte miserable beings who, ci'ossing 
the Acre to buy a red herring or a bundle of j 
lii'ewood at the cliandler’s sliop, have stopped 
to stare at the coachmakcrs’ mcix dusting the 
grand carriages ? Do you know anything of 
the ragi^ed (jrwillims and d’Hoziers who have 
comnieiiLed upon the harlcquinaded heraldry 
on your coach panels, who have glozed over 
the griffins and winged birds, the bends and 
lozenges, the crests and mottoes, which they 
con Id not have read had they been even 
in English instead of dog-latin — all with the 
same dull, stony, lielples^ly envious glare as 
that whieli they bestow upon the penn’orths 
of [mdding tliey have no ])ence to buy, in the 
shop opposite 1 Do you know what sort of 
humanity it i'^ lliat paces tlie Acre after 
iiiglitfall, up and down in tlu* rain, up and 
down in bedraggled shawls, long after the 
great iion sliutters of the repositories have 
been put up ? Take physic, rom]>, in Long 
Acre. Look at the fever ]mlan(pun turning 
round the corner; consider the children corning 
out (tfl lie ])awnbrokers’, anti the women going 
into the gin-shops; glance uj) the infiinious 
courts ; loan against the posts, make one of tho 
hungry baud before the pudding shop ; ponder 
well upon your carriage- wheel'-*, and I'c- 
member wdieii they roll swiftly, almost 
noiselessly, <1 own the Acre tow\ards ilelgravia, 
how much t»f the mud beneath them is human. 

Jjct mo glance at a tew more of the living 
curiosities of London. There is the bare* 
footed man wdtli the enormous red beard, 
raiiged in his person, s])asmodic in his de- 
meanour, who is supposed to have a mission, 
who is reported to be one huntlred and ten 
years of age, and who, I was once told, on very 
excellent authority, was a bill-discounter of 
tho sharpest order. There is the gentleman 
in seedy, but continually changing costumes, 
who seems to me to be Proteus and Lriareus 
combined ; for he is always appearing in dif- 
ferent sliapes and different phases of manipu- 
lative labour in different parts of the moLro- 
poiis — now selling sealing-wax, now pens, 
now vermin-annihilntol’^{, now removing the 
grease stains from the cutfs and collars of 
little boys’ jackets, but always haranguing 
hia audiences in a loud, confident, alcoholieally- 
souorous voice ; from time to time propound- 
in^ 4 ;iddles and conundrums, such as, If the 
delS^were to lose his tail, where would ho 
go'^’^et a new one '! Answer : To the gin- 
shop^' because there they re-tail the worst 
of spirits. Or (this was during the corn-law 
unpopularity of Sir Robert Peel), Wliy is 
Sir Robert Peel like a coiint-erfeic shilling? 
Answer : Because he’s a bad Bob ! These 


riddles are poor and bald, but the inflections 
and deflections of the Protean man’s voice 
during their delivery are humorous, lie has a 
ready wit, too, has my Protean friend ; he is as 
ready at repartee as at legerdemain, and has as 
many quick rejoinders and retorts, more or less 
courteous, as he has avocations. He is a diffi- 
cult man to tiickle. I once heard him shut-up 
(to continue the indulgence of another curio- 
sity of London, slang) a friend of mine who had 
ti'od the Thespian waggon; shod now with the 
cothurnus, now with the sock, now witli tho 
buskin ; who, in other words, had once been 
a country actor. My friend, witnessing his 
performance, essayed to “chaff” liim. 

“You needn’t laugh,” said Proteus, “I was 
one of you once.” 

My friend blushed deeper than red-ochre ; 
ho remembered what he had himself done in 
the low-comedy and general-utility lines ; and 
sneaked down Carlisle Street, Soho (at the 
corner of wliich the performance was taking 
place), in a humiliated manner. 

Tlicre are many men about London — 
iialives of a meii'opolitan province 1 mean to 
df'seribe some day. Lower Bohemia — whom I 
will not recognise as curiosities because they 
are either quacks or mendicants. Such aie 
the fellows who sell herbs and nostrums and 
medicated gingci* cakes about the streets ; 
such are the knavish vendors of sealed packets 
and straws, of brass medals of the devil flying 
away with the King of Hanover, as so'/creigns 
fora wager ; such even the professors of out- 
door ehromo-lithogi'apliy, — the artists who 
draw tinted portraits, and mackerel, and 
broken plate«, and flourishing specimens of 
caligrajdiy on the pavement. I used formerly 
lo entertain some respect and sympathy for 
these latter industrials ; but 1 found out 
early one morning, while watching a pro- 
fessor commoiiciug art for tho ilay, just out- 
side the Surrey toll-gate, of Waterloo Bridge, 
that he maile use of a series of stencilled 
jiatteriis for his outlines ; knew nothing 
whatsoever of design ; and only possessed, in 
tinting and linishing, a paltry degree of nxC- 
elianical ingenuity, which might have been 
far better employed in some honest trade. 
Avaunt ye quacks ! in whatsoever guise ye 
may be found. 

Ecceutiicity, liowever, thoufjh combined 
with a slight dash ot‘ Lower Bohemianisra, 
may charitably be ranked among things 
curious. The gentleman known to the initi- 
ated as Porky Clark, was a curiosity. Tho 
man in rags and a cocked hat, who to this 
day IS to be found op Epsom Downs at raco 
meetings, who tells you that he is a Mivster 
of Arts, quotes scrajis of Hqmer and Virgil, 
and prefaces and terminates every quotation 
by this talismaulc exclamation: — “Another 
bottle of sherry — plop!” — is a curiosity. 
Curiosities, too, are mo§t of tlio professors ot 
hard-lines: the man who, with marvellous 
quickness and accuracy, cuts out the black 
proHlea ; the man who, with a piece of chalk 
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on A pnblic-houae floor, will delmoate in very 
tolerable heraldry, the coat'^ofoirmB and motto 
of a^y noble family you like to nam^; the 
thin, haggard, moustached, reailesa * eyed 
man who sella the tasty' little roulette-boxes, 
and who looks as if he had lost some thou- 
sands at that enticing game himself ; and 
specially that leatherdungod Lablache of the 
streets in the guise of a sweet-stuff seller, 
whose deep baas solo • 

My bra-a-ncly bawls! 

My bra-a-Tidy bawls ! 

My elap up, slap up brandy bawls ! 

yet rings in my ears. These individuals I i 
consider curiosities, and respectfully recom- 
mend them to the notice of the compiler of 
the Curiosities of London against the publi- 
cation of his tenth edition. 

I am sorry that I have not the advantage 
of a thick octavo volume, as a museum for 
9 r)?/ curiosities. A poor little essayist, Lam 
limited to columns. I can offer no mighty 
rsirloin to my readers, but must be content 
with a modest cut off the joint. Yet, to 
employ the homely language of the proprietor 
of tlie ham-and-beef wareliouse opi>osite, I 
am privileged to “ cut and come again/’ and j 
when other ‘curious things and people occur | 
to me, I .shall not fail to trespass on your 
patience once more. 


UNDER THE SEA. 

The town in which I am now living is 
much changed from that it was some sixty 
years since, IMy great aunt and her chamber- 
maid were almost the sole inhabitants of a 
district that now numbers forty thousand 
souls. It was at the very window at which ' 
I write this, she sat (I have her letter by | 
me), and wrote these words to her sister, 
dwelling inland — a shepherdess, with a satin 
gown without a waist, according to this pic- 
ture over the mantelpiece : “ The day is calm 
and pleasant, and the great vessel in the ' 
offing betwixt us and tlie fair island sways 
not a handsbreadth, nor can flutter a single 
pennant.” Then, in quite another trembling 
hand, and yet the same, is added : ‘‘ When I 
had written that sentence, Dorothy, I looked 
again, southwards, and the sea was as still as 
before, and the fair island sparkled in the 
sun ; but betwixt us and it I saw no trace of 
the great three-decker. T thought my brain 
was wrong, and rang the bell for Agues ; but 
wheti she too could see nothing of the ship, a 
horrid fear took hold of me. Moreover, from 
the seaport, a mite away,’ there came a solemn 
murmur, and a fleet of fishing-boats put off — 
too late, too Istte, I fear — from every creek 
and cove, so that we knew the glorious vessel 
was gone down, with all her company. I 
hear near a thousand men were aboard of 
her ; but at present we know nothing certain.” 

Even to this day this thing is interesting to 
us ; and furnitui^e enough to stock a hundred 


warehouses, not to mention snuff-boxes, card- 
oases, candlesticks and knife-handles by thou- 
sands, have been made out of the timber of 
the sunken ship. Accounts of the dreadful 
accident, describing how she canted over on 
one side, bound in boards taken from the 
vessel, are raffled for at all our watering-places. 
The very walking-stick I use was rescued 
from her hulk, beneath the sea,-— or, at least, 
it has a brazen biography upon it that asserts 
so much. If a quarter of these tilings be 
genuine, there can be little left of her. Two 
ships were anchored over her for years, with 
diving apparatus ; and fathoms deep, and 
miles away from shore, the divers plied their 
trade. It is with some of these we have 
to do. 

The Seven Cricketers, over against this 
house, 'was kept, until a few yeara back, by 
an ol<l diver. I often used to wonder, when 
1 was a boy, how he managed to aecomnio- 
dale himself to that airy situation and dry 
skittle-ground after his restricted sphere of 
action in his great bell and helmaljipliniier the 
midst of the sea. Tliomas H^ufurst was 
very coitimiinicative to me iii.*tnese early 
days indeed, and I was very grateful. 1 
could sit in his red-curtaiiicd back paidonr 
for hour.s together, under a fusillade of shag 
tobacco-smoke, to hear him tell of tlie w’onders 
of the deep ; and he never balked my wishe.s 
in that respect. His fiimily, lie told nn-, ha*! 
been divers for centuries, long before science 
had interfered with that luofession — when 
the poor 

Ceylon Diver liclJ bjs breath, 

And went all naked to the hunjfry fthark ; 

when stark, nude athletes, with sponges 
dijipetl in oil, to hold more air than lungs 
could carry, staid their five and ton minutes 
in the caves of the sea ; 'when Sicilian Niclio- 
las, surnamed the Ejsh, and webbotl in haiuH 
and feet like a duck, plunged fathoms (loop 
after a single oyster, a terribly exhaustiiii; 
process before even the smallest of barrels 
should have been completed, — ‘wiio went in 
for pearls and coral, however, also, and lo.st 
his life in Charybdis by a cup too much, 
having already obtained one gold one from 
the whirlpool, and dipping for another to 
please the king of the Two Sicilies. One ofij 
Mr. Headfiirst’s ancestors, it may bo, was of i 
that party described by a savant of fifteen 
hundred, “who desaended into the sea in a 
large tin kettle, with a burning ligbi in it, 
and rose up without being wet,” a feat seem- 
ingly as adventurous as that of the wise men 
of Gotham in their bowl. Wlio knows but 
that Thomas’s great-great-grandfather (or 
even grandmother) may have dipped, in his 
(or her) time for the wrecks of the Armada, 
ill “ a square box bound with iron, furnished 
;with windows, and having a stool in it” ? for 
I that is the description of a gigantic strong 
box given us, by which two hundred tlionsaiid 
I pounds worth of property was fished up for 
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the Duke of Albemarle, the son of Monk 
who bad drawn prizes from vexed waters 
before him. Nay, whether our hero’s family- 
trfee had been bearing this submarine fruit so 
vely long or not, it is certain his father fol- 
lowed the trade before him ; and off the Irish 
coast, near Cork, his brother is or was a most 
distinguished diver. Whenever there was an 
adventure to be described a leetle too strong 
for even my iniant faith, the narration was 
made oblique, and became a family incident 
instead of a personal reminiscence, as : 

“ It was in the year fourteen, or, it may be, 
fifteen, when the Diomede went down, off 
Deal, and the guv’iior and a chum of his, 
named Bluffy, was appointed to he under the 
sea ; for wc be captains, like, and masters 
and all, when a ship once goes to tlie bottom, 
and wears, by consequence, a very singular 
uniform. Now, there was no better water- 
workmen in the Channel than them two ; 
and they would have been em))loycd still 
more constantly, and been yet better to do in 
the workl, but for being so precious foud of 
! their game cT cribbage. jMI day long, in 
|i some little pailour like this present, they’d 
|! be knobbing, and heeling, and going, so that 
I i they WHS scd.loin ready when they was wanted, 
and went by the name of the Eifteen Two. 

I However, the Diomede had bars of gold in 
i her, and it was of the utmost coiiHecpu'nec to 
! work ’mI her as liard and fast as might be. 

1 fSu Bliilfy and the guv’nor was hauled out of i 
their snug parlour to the miniiio, never mind 
I where the game was, and out they was rovv('d 

I to the luggoj* moored above the wreck, and > 
j down they was lowered in the bell. On one 
j' of those mornings, especially, they had a groat 
;! mind to throw up their commissions, and go 
l! on pegging away all their lifetimes ; but^liey 

I I thought better of it, and went aboard. Now, 

M they was accustomed to be below a good long 
'] lime, only this day they stayed a precious 
il deal longer, and the crew above began to be 

alarmed, and to think there was soinetliing 
Il wrong with the air-tube. Howsomever, as 
no signal had been given to draw up, they 
j sent down a third man in a helmet, to see 
j what had become of ’em, and a jirecious sight 
! he sees : Bluffy and the cuv’nor in their 
I diving-dresses, sitting in the ooll like a coui>le 
i of magnified tadpoles, and cutting, and 
1 showing, and cribbing, with the cards and 
! the board between them, just as though they 
were in the inn parlour, except that now and 
j then they was nearly being suffocated, having 
I forgotten to turn the air-cock. So the end of 
it was, Fifteen I'wo was never allowed to go 
down in the bell together no more.” 
j “ Dear me ! ” said I, “ Mr. Headfurst, that 
I seems a very extraordinary story.” 
i| “Xtrorniry, I believe you,” said he, “but 
’ i nothing like a fight I had once with a ’lectrical 
i eel, in litty fathom of water, west-by-south of 
1 St. Michael’s Mount, in Cornwall. It was 
i one of my earliest jobs, and I wasn’t thorougly 
I used, to the work at that time ; and I hadn’t 


a mate, either, to go down with me. It’s a 
fright’ning thing that sinking sinking out of 
sight of everythi^, a’most, without knowing 
where you’re going to, nor wbat you may 
find when you get there. This time the 
bell^ missed the wreck I was artcr, entirely 
(which, as it happen’d, however, was a very 
fortunate circumstance), and I was lowered 
down' to the very bottom. Half way down. 
Master James, what should come into the 
machine but an enormous ’lectrical eel. He 
came in, young master, and he stojiped in ; 
and tlie higher the water rose in th<‘ bell, the 
nigher I got to the ’Iccfcrical eel. I pulled my 
precious legs up on the scat, I promise you, 
and sat tailor fashion all the rest of the way ; , 
but when we toadied ground at last, I 
wasn’t above an inch or two off the beast, — 
boxed up under the ocean, within a couple of 
indies of being sbodeed to death. WeM, as I 
said, I was new to the work, and having 
banged at liim wiLb a pickaxe till I was tired, 
and ho slipped away from mo just like oil, I 
thought it would bo an easier thing to suffo- 
cate him than me ; so 1 didn’t turn no air on 
for ever so long, a.nd found myselT getting 
blade in the face, while the animal was swim- 
rning and gliding like a gentleman in easy 
circumstances enjoying the, spectacle, and 
every now and then a-splashing witJi his tail ! 
for moderate applause. 8o J gave up iliat 
dodge just in time, and resumed niy pick. 
The more i picked, however, the less he 
chose, which wa,s an nnappreciated joke 1 
made to myself during those trying events ' 
themselves, and I was obliged to try summut ! 
else. 1 laid bare the floor of the bell (which j 
we can do within an inch or so), got him 
into shallow water, and very soon finished 
him off. The skin is in the big chest, in 
my bed-room, and measures a hundred and 
twenty feet from tip to tip. I regret to say | 
that the key is lo^t, or 1 should have great j 
pleasure in showing it to you.” i 

Once upon a time I persuaded Mr. Head- j 
furst to let me accompany him on one of hia I 
submarine visits to the great thiee-deckcr 
which I first spoke of as sunken opposite. I ^ 
was in a flutter of fright and joy such as 
youths wlio have only been down m the bell 
at the Polytechnic can form no idea of. I j 
had the pcrfectest confidence in the machine, 
and, above all, in my friend Thomas, but ' 
still I was in a greater state of “ blue funk ” 
than most boys of fifteen have ever any 
reason to be. The bell could hold but two, 

80 1 took the place of the other diver — though, 
of course, without a helmet — opposite Thomas. 

I had become quite accustomed by this time 
to his hideous apparel above-board and on 
land, but as we sank lower and lower, and the^ ' 
light grew dimmer and dimmer, that terrible 
shako of his, and his pipes, and his parapher- 
nalia grew frightfully unnatural to my per- 
turbed vision, and I thought whether he 
might not be Davy Jones himself, and the 
bell his “locker.” Now and then some 
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strange and dreadful fish glided hi upou us, 
but one glimpse of Thomas drove him oiit in 
an instant, and I didn't Wnder. Neverthe- 
less, it was far' worse when I was left in the 
machine alone — with the fullest instruction, 
of course, as to air tubes, hut also in the 
deadliest terror of forgetting them— while my 
friend ftixe only friend I had in all the sea) 
went about his business over the wreck-^a 
very wondrous experience that, and not easily 
forgotten. Many reflections of an original 
character ought to have occurred to me, with- 
out doubt, which I sliould have now described, 
but, as I said before, I was far too frightened 
to think of anything except air-tubes and 
getting up again. After the longest half- hour 
an}'body ever passed in their lives, my mer- 
man reappeared. He had fixed his hooks 
and eyes round a great brass carronade, and 
was extremely buoyant in consequence. 

“ But,” said he, when we were in his snug 
parlour again that evening, and lie had been 
congratulating me on my prowess ; “ but, 
Mjister James, you must come down with a 
helmet some day, and then you will see 
wonders.” 

“Thank you, Thomas,” said I, “all the 
same, but enough is as good as a feast ; 1 
have had my duck, and enjoyed it, nor do I 
want another. I should like, however, to 
hear of anything interesting you may have 
met witli under those circuinslaiices.” 

“ Well,” said lie, and he turned his quid in 
his mouth, iind brought his right eye to bear 
steadiastly upon me, iia was Ins wont during 
compilation ; “ I will tell you of an occur- 
rence that happened to my brother witliin 
the last few years ; he lias become an altered 
man since, 1 assure you, ahd generally takes 
a religious work down in the bell with him. 

“ Til ere was a friend of his, mate to a West 
Indiaman that was outward bound in a few 
days from Cork, and Bill, my brother, and he 
had had a difference ; what the ({uarrcl began 
about I don’t rightly know, but the mate 
abused Bill’s profession, and called him an | 
amphiberous lubber, or something like that, 

, and Bill abused the mate and wished him 
under the sea, with never an air-tube ; and 
the ship tailed without making it up. M}’’ 
brother was very sori’y when it was too 
late — for amphiberous lubbers has their 
feelings like other folks — and greatly shook 
when news was brought, next morning, that 
the vessel had gone down not three miles 
from shore, with every soul on board. J ust 
i' at starting, as it might be — with all her pas- 
sengers so full of hope, agoing to join their 
friends again — she struck upon a rock off Early 
Point, and settled down, as it was supposed, 
about midnight in a few minutes. There was 
a good cjirgo of spice, and Bill was, of courae, 
sent for immediate ; there was but few bodies 
floated to shoie, and, knowing ho would see 
some tenable sights, he was not over-pleased 
at the job; but until they could get more 
divers tixere was no choice, so down he goes 


to the vessel, and finds her fallen betwixt I 
two reefs of rock, bolt upright, with masts 1 
standing and sails set, just $8 she settled { 
down. She Ipoked, he said, for all the world | 
like any ship upon the surface^ e^^cept tfiat ; 
there was a hole broken in her ^de, where 
she bad sti'uck ; her boats were slung almost j 
lininjured, coils of rope were lying on tlie j; 
main-deck, the hatches were open and the ' 
door above the chief cabin stairs ; tlie wet, ; 
swift fishes darted in and out of it, and the i 
crabs were going about their work already 
when my brother descended. There were ii 
six or seven men in the cabin, gentlemen pas- i 
sengers, an4 a card or two that fioated^about j 
showed they had been playing when the I 
vessel struck ; some of them were even ' 
standing upright, just as they started from j 
their scats when they felt the shock, and one , 
had a dreadful look, with pale, parted lips, as ' | 
though a cry of agony had just , escaped , | 
them ; a young man and a girl — so like as to 
be sworn brotljur and sister — were embracing 
for the last time ; the lieaving of the sea, 
scarce felt at such (hqith, swayed all the ' 
figures to and fro — without a touch of decay, 
and instinct with all but life, was that ship’-s 
comjiany. The (‘aptain, in. his cabin, slept 
his last sleep quite ]>lacidly. ^Jlie sailors, for 
the most part, weie drowued within their i 
hammocks, only tlioso whoso duty necessi- 
tated their being on deck were washed oif , 
and driven ashore. The darkness liad been i 
80 deep as to rentier the best look futile, the ' 
stronge.st swimniing of no avail. All tl)ese ' 
things were sad enough, and Bill’s nerves, 
iron as they were, were shaken satll}^ Wan- 
dering about that living chat nel-ho use, 
attired so unnaturally, seeking for gold in 
thdiK'ery heart of ocean, it was terrible, and 
yet. Master James, though you look so * 
shocked, it was his honest business so to dt^, 
and a far less hateful way of gel, ting on in | 
the world than is practised in high i>Iaers | 
daily ; still, when he had found what ho j 
wanted and, laden with as many bags as he 
could carry, was returning to the main-deck 
by another way, it seemed to him the w’or&t | 
job ho had been ever set to do — and, lo ! at | 
the foot of the companion-ladder, he met iho ; 
man he knew so well, and parted with in ^ 
wrath so lately, with one hand on the round, . i 
as if in the act of flight. The look upon the'^’ 
drowned man’s face seemed to reproach hir|iF 
for his latest wish, so that he dared not put 
him aside and pass by, but turned back and 
went upon deck by the road he came ; nor 
ever after that dreadful sight could brother 
Bill be brought to venture down into the 
sunk West Indiaman.” 

“Dear me, Mr. Headfui:;st,” I said, “I never 
heard so frightful a tale in all my life,” 

“Nor I neither, Master James., but it’s 
true enough, and so my brotlier will tell you 
if you ask him. I don’t happen, just at preseul, 
to remember his address, but he dives a good 
deal still, off the east coast of Ireland.” . 
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A DEAE CUP OF COFFEE. 

Most of our readers must have read the 
story of a noble army, sent out to wrestle 
with Kussiii, which had a pleasant variety of 
W{)rk to do. Sometimes it liad to fh^ht all 
day, and to di" in the Ireuchos all night ; 
and at other times it had to labour in the 
tj'cnches all day, and to fight tlie Ivussians 
all night. Put even this became monoto- 
nous at hist. Change of work is as good as 
])luv; so some kind friends hit upon a liap])y 
mode' of furnishing our soldiers with a little 
amusement. The}'' sent out to them a sufii- 
eient supply of raw coffee to roast and grind. 
The smell of roasting coffee is known to be an 
r vidlarating fumigator, and flio operation of 
tuiulug the lian<fle of a colFoe-mill i.s noLo- 
liously a first-rate calisthenic exereisv'. How 
olu'ii is bciievolciicc misapprehended ! The 
ungrateful military, instead of thankfully ac- 
cejuiiig the sportive recreation thus provided, 
tlirew tlieir nice raw coffee away, strewing it 
over tlio ground in front of their tents, as if it 
had been so much liorse-beans or pebble.s ; they 
went on sulkily with their fighting and ivork- 
ing; and showed their temper by going without 
colfee, rather than enter into the intentions 
iiiaiii tested by their thougliful well-wishers, 
the commissariat. TJie comrni.ssariat had 
guod reason to complain of the insult implied 
l)y so marked a slight ; but I have not yet 
beard of any step.s being seriously taken to 
punish the oftendiug jiarties. However, 
1 have another true tale about colfee to 
tell, which may perhaps afford a useful hint, 
slionld our authorities hereafter be troubled 
with similar annoyances on the part of a 
thankless soldiery. 

In a pleasant, well-known watering-place 
in France, the haiuLsomest archway in one of 
its handsomest streets, serves as the entrance 
to the magazines of one of the wealthiest ne- 
gotiants, whom I respect too highly to desig- 
nate otherwise than as Monsieur Le Vendeur, 
or M ister Thc-Seller, because the French verb 
“ vendre ” fully implies every shade of meaning 
conveyed by our own “ to sell.” How many 
thousand francs a day are M. Leveudeur’s 
business returns^ I cannot precisely say, though 
I saw Jiis books produced and unsealed in j 
open court. Of course, Monsieur L. does not I 
vesidjB in the building approached by the; 


aforesaid archway ; he has a bamlsome 
villa outside tlio town, at the foot of 
the hill whi(;h slopes down to the river. 
VATU— one day, some two inoiitii.s since, 
when this lioiiourable merchant of Venice, 
like the nursery king, was sitting in his 
counting-house, counting out his inouey, and 
'while the qut'cn, madaiiie, mademoiselle, or 
whatever sh(‘ may be, was in her cliamher in 
the .suburban villa eating bread and honc}^, 
pop came — not a black bird, but a couple of 
blue and yellow men, with cocked bats on 
tbeir heads and swords by tlieir sidi-s, — indi- 
viduals whom the gods call gendarmes, but 
whom tlio vulgar style red herrings,— and 
l.snafiped off not merely M. L,‘s nose, 

I but his whole body i;orporatc, through the 
. inslrumoutality of a piece of paper drawn 
up by the minister of war, and bearing 
I the Imperial signature, which ordered the 
1 immediate ariest of the eminent commer- 
I eial s])GCulator. In short, he was walked 
j off, liandeutfed, to prison. After a few 
I week.s sojourn tlicroiu, ho was transferred 
I to another prison, to the city where the 
assizes are held, there to be (leall with ac- 
I (‘ordiug to law. The worst of it was, that 
j poor Monsieur was not aloiie in his unmerited 
I troubles. A valued acquaintance — how ifear, 

I hoM’’ valued, it is impossible to say exactly, 

I because the amount of iho figure did not 
I appear, though it must have been consi- 
derable, — but a liighl}^ estimated fiiend, one 
! Monsieur Rougepain, a neiir relative of the 
English family of Nibbleloafs, an- 
comptahie or accountable officer, whose duty 
Avas to receive and take care of everything 
belonging to the army (the provisions eiape- 
ciall}^), was also carried off and clapped into 
prLson ; not into the -same i^risou, where 
Fy lades might soothe the sorrows of Orestes, 
but into quite a different prison, with a neat 
little chamber all to himself. 

A little bird (though with rather long legs, 
a hawk’s bill, and jet-black moustaches) 
having whispered in my ear that on a 
certain Thui*sday the Levendeur - Rouge- 
pain affiiir would come on and off, at the 
Cour d^s Assizes of St. Eloi, I determined to 
fly thither, on wings of steam. At nine in the 
morning, one of the twelve jur63 took mo 
under his wing, and also my bird (who talked 
so well that he was afterwards called upon to 
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isBpeak in public), mfirched Viili :tis tbrcmgh most coji^icnous object^ an isolated 
the Btrecta of St. Eloi, led ns Mto the court of chair, raised on two 6r tlireV'?teM ,li1^ a 
the Palais de Justice, left my biped to shift throne, and in' the very centre,’ in about the 
for himself, but jmt me into a seat where I spot which a pxima donpa dbooses to warble 
could both see aiid heftf* well ; and then dis- the grand bravura of the evening. This chair 
appeared into his nwn proper^ Salle de B61i- is the witness-chair. But though Amina, 
beration, or deliberating room. Noma, Bosina, and the rest of them, in- 

- As a French court of justice differs mate- variably turn their faces to the pit-^notwith- 
rially from an* English one, while the ofllcial standing that tlieir singing is supposed to be 
persoTicageS putting on tlieir robes, I will addressed tp a chorus of peasants, a Boman 
describe that' at St. £lpi — which, generalised, legion, or a party of Spanish nobles — the 
will give an idea of the rest. Outside, the witness-chair turns its back on the public, 
biiihiing is plain Ionic ; inside, Boman Doric, to the great advantage of the parties most 
as far as bastard and unpretending archi- concerned, the accused, the advocates, r the 
lecture can be specified. The aspect of the jury, and the president, and to the equal dis- 
room is something composite between a the- advantage of the respectable mob who come 
atre, a concert-room, and a catholic church, into court simply for amusement, not to men- 
Wli( re tlie altar would be, are the seats of lion the difficulty occasioned to reporters, 
the president, with those of the judges on who have to listen close to catch the flood of 
either side. Behind the president, by way of syllables that sometimes gush fortli from the 
altar-piccQ, hangs a large picture of the lips of Gallic volubility. The orchestra is a 
Saviour on the cross, apparently intended to row of pew-like seats, with stufl'ed cushions, 
look the witnesses full in. the face at the to receive witnesses wbo have been examined, 
moment when they come forward to be unemployed advocates, and such like. Wliat 
«worn. Further to the president’s right, is would be the pit boxes is an open passage 
the seat and writing-table of the greflier, leading to the witnesses’ waiting-room, which 
secretary, or clerk of the court ; furtlier to takes Iho place of a refreshmciit-Haloon or 
his left are the same articles of furniture cloak room. The orchestra stalls, gaino<l by i 
belonging to the proenrour-imperial, the a door inscribed “ Entr6o privec,” are open | 
nearest English for which official is, attorney- to any well-dressed, well-behaved ])ersoTi.s. i 
general. All these may be considered as The pit, to which you arc admitted l>y tin* | 
placed within the sacred precincts and as “ Entree publique ” (literally, a parterre, or 
ai)j)ertaiiiiug to the altar itself. Dismiss now on the grounil), has no seats, like Shak- | 
the i<lea of a church, and think of a stage ; or speare’s Globe Theatre and the existing one | 
combine the two by imagining the scene to he at Bouen, where the “ groundlings” had and ! 
an ecclesiastical interior looking towards’ the have to stand during the pcrform/mce. This i 
altar. The wings on the imperial procureur’s compartment is the usmd resort of men in i 
^ide are entirely occupied by the jury, in two blouses, mechanics, and common soldiers. | 
rows, half-a-dozen in each, one above the Here let me mention a bit of etiquette, j 
other, with schoolboys’ writing-desks before During the trial, the president called out to j 
them, furnished with pens, ink, and paper, some soldiers there to take off their caps, j 
Tlie procureur may thus easily play the part which they instantly obeyed ; only those . 
of a pedagogue ; he can keep an eye upon on duty, he said, had the right to keep them | 
their motions, frown them into good beha- on. These sentinels, acting as door keepers, 
Tjour — give them a scolding, whicn he often are characteristic of the military spirit , 
4oes — and even administer a severe beating, of the nation ; while the rest of the cos- 
not to them — that would not do — but to tumes tell at a glance that we have crossed 
his own manly breast, tlie balustrade before to the south side of the Channel. Our 
him, the piles of documents on his table, own pacific blue-bottle policemen, are re- 
or the ererwn own black gold- laced placed by severe, respectable, militaiy gen- 

bonnet On tb^i'vppposite side are, at the darmes, in cocked hats, light-blue trowsers, 
back, the benc&^'of the accused, entered and yellow bands across their breasts. There 
by a mysterious ddor from the interior of are huiasiers flitting to and fro — a superior 
the building. At the end of that sad scat, sort of sheriff’s- officers — officials casting im- 
nearcst the audience, is a chair for the bri- portani glances over the tops of their white 
gadierjif gendarmes, who sits to W'atch his cravats, other\yise clad throughout in black, 
subordinates and the supposed criminals with short stuff cloaks, like the cutwlowii . 
under their charge. In front of the bench of gowns of fast collegians, or the man ties of noble , 
the accused is the bar, seats, and desks for seducers in melodramas. ' Tliere ard the avo- 
tbe avou6s and avocats, the attorneys and cats on either side, with their long, crimped, 
<;ounse], concerned in tlie case on either side, cravat-bands, high-crowned black caps, and 
both for defence and prosecution ; but not, as full-sleeved gowns; the prociireur-imperiab 
with us, aflbrding room for all the members with a sky-blue silk sash beneath his r6be ; 
of the oar belonging to the circuit. Where the black-robed judges, with bigh i^ilver-laced 
the foot-lights would l)e is a step or two caps, which they scrupulously ke6p on, to 
sejiarating the stage from the audience part show their dignity ; and between them the 
' of the house. On the stage itself, one of the president, in open scarlet robe, leaving fully 
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visible, on tbo left-band bntton-liole of his 
boat^ the cross of tbe Legion of Honour, pen - 1 
^dant from its crimson attachment. He also | 
keeps on bis gold-laeed cap. I 

First enter by the mysterious door tbe two 
accused, as closely attended as if they were 
jnice, to be tried by a cats’ court-martial. 
Levendeur, tall and elegant in manner, 
is thinner than when at liberty ; you guess 
him to be supported by a secret presen- 
timent that the worst will not come to the 
worst, after all. Jlougepaiii has an idea that i 
the worst will really happen to him ; that lie j 
shall have five, ten, or twenty years of forced 
labour, dragging, perhaps, a cannon-ball 
after him, in a convict’s coat. His face is 
sw^len and red with weeping ; he weeps 
still ; he has evidently wept all night ; not a 
wink of sleep has healed those wretched eye- 
lidKS. He wears no gaudy uniform now ; he 
and his companion iu disgrace, are clad in 
suits of funeral black. He is in retreat ; he 
is no longer in employnjent as officier cornpt- 
ablc. Some one has said, Make me an ex- 
ample of these two men ; iny bravo army 
shall not be poisoned, that funnshera may 
make a <]ishoiiest sou. The life of one private 
is of more importance to Europe than the 
pleasures, the villas, and tbe mistresses and 
t he debts, of a hundred negotiants and account- 
al)le olUcers. Things may have been mis- 
inailaged la Algeria ; Bougepain, perhaps, has 
taken lessons there. Algerian medical oflicers, 
with appointments of only two thonsnud francs 
a, -year, could do no more than keep soul ainl 
body together, i'll though leading a quiet 
bachelor life ; while comptable ollicers drank 
champagne, ate truffles, kept their carriages 
and something else. It shall not be so in 
France.” 

It seems curious to an Englishman that 
many facts should be perfectly well known in 
France, which are never mentioijed, nor even 
liinted at in the newspapers. All this passed 
about, in whispers, which people felt as un- 
mistakeably as they feel the summer breeze 
that dances far and wide over the face of the 
land. Then there were counter-whispers, 
from the friends of the parties implicated. 
^*Ah! this is something new. AVe have 
always had our vmj with the provisions, 
.more or less, though other descriptions of 
army materials have been difflcult or irapos- 
Mble to tamper with. He wants to curry 
favour with the army ; he is hunting after 
.popularity ; he would like to show England how 
just and energetic he is. He is going to sacri- 
fice poor Levendeur and Eougepain, who have 
done no worse than others have done before 
^ them, on the altar raised to the idol of Gallia 
Protectrix. Dear departed Louis Philippe 
would never have dreamed of such unheard-of 
harshness. And tlie matter, it seems, is to 
be prosecuted, althongli Leveridaiir has offered 
the minister of war a hundred thousand francs 
of damages, to settle the business amicably !** 
And. then, again, there were rejoinder wliia- 


pera from people— not a few — who have 
brothers, cousins, sons, and grandsons, at the 
mercy of, such worthies as .Xevendeur ami 
Eougepain. “ He is right to insist that trick- 
ing traders shall be punished. Suppose that 
he is endeavouring to ingratiate himself hrith , 
the army, what of that 1 The army has done ' 
its duty to himself and to France ; one good 
turn deserves another ; mi plaistr en vaut un 
aiUre, Why should my brother and my 
child be dosed wfth detestable drinks, while 
Levendeur and Rougopc'iin daily enjoy their 
wine and coffee iinadulierated i Ho is right. 

I wish they may both of them be comlemued. 
We don’t like fortunes made so fast ; ami 
besides, the douaniers and the commissary of 
police have hinted some anecdotes which do 
not entirely belong to ancient history.” 

So the whispers buzzed about ; some- 
times they were shot from eye to eyo, with- 
out distinct or audible utterance by the lips, 
— when a side-door in the altar opened ; a 
loud voice auuounced ‘‘ La Gour everybody, 
the audience included, rose, and remained 
standing till tbo president had taken Ids scat, 
and the actual business of the day began. 
TJie jury, who had entered previously, rose, 
answered to their names one by one, raised 
their right hands as an oath to do their duty, 
and re-seated themselves. The accused also 
rose, aiiawereti to their name, <nnpIoymcnt, 
and dwelling, and resumed their filaces on 
the penitential l>ench. The greflier read a 
long act of accusation, to the effect that pro- 
vision belonging to Tlie State had been misaj)- 
plied, ‘ and that the parties indicted were 
accomplices in the crime. Through another 
mouthpiece, The State also put in a claim that 
whatever might be the result of the criminal 
trial, it should have the benefit of a idvil 
action against the same offenders, for damaged 
interests. 

Then came the shameful exposure that 
Levendeur, the raercliant, was possessed 
of a stock of coffee which his customers 
sent back as fast as he sent it out. Some 
said it was abominable, others detostable, 
others had at first suspected it derived 
its flavour and smell from polluted water, 
and hatl given it a second trial with the 
result that it proved undrinkable. In short, 
Levendeur was proved to be possessed of a large 
amount of poison that nobody would swallow. 
At the same time it was made manifest that 
Eougepain, the officer, who kept the key of 
the soldier’s cupboard, had, in his stock iu 
camp, an abundant supply of excellent coffee, 
but that it suddenly Changed its character, 
becoming the very identical sample of 
filth that Levendcur's clients had disdain- 
fully rejected. How the pantomime trick 
was performed was sworn to by porters who 
helped to transfer the good camp coffeo, not 
to Levendeur — oh, dear, no! that was too 
bad — but to an accommodating widow lady at 
Dunkerque, who gave Levendeur credit iu her 
books for upwarefe of six thousand francs, for 
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she coiiM not say what, nor to be paid how — ^not on themselves, but on the go vernmout — 
or wJicn ; but who looked ‘and spoke as if edie they are bound to ascertain that every article 
would have |^en six times six thousand received for military use is good, and that 
^b-aucs to be sixleagues away, or to make the none but good articles are distributed to the 
■witness-chair sink gently with her weight men. Certainly, that they have no right to. 
six feet beneath the stage, into the cave exchange good for bad. 
bejiow. “ Take olT your glove, madam,** ^id "And then,** insisted the procureur, in the 
the president,’ as she adviuiced, hall-ftdnting, most malignant hai*d-mouthed way, " if 
to give evidence; "liift your hand higher, that eoffee had been sent to the Crimea, what 
madam;” when, ordered to tell the truth, would have been the consequence?” He 
she replied, "1 swear.’* ** "Speak louder, could not get that idea out of his head, but 
madam; I cannot , hear you;** when her enlarged upon it repeatedly. It showe<l that, 
voice failed, and her memory also. It is a however learned in the law, the procureur 
sad thing to see a woman self-accused as the was ignorant of contemporary history, which 
tool of an ai'tful man in a shabby affair, proves that there is something in the Crimean 
Porters and carters also deposed to the truns- air that enables an army to go without — 
fer of certain bags of coffee /rom Leveude,ur*8 not coffee merely, but many other thi^igs. 
warehouse to Kougepain’s camp-store. It "What w^ould have been the disastrous 
was droll that the bags should be laid in the result,’* he vehemently inquired, " if those 
cai’ts with their names and numbers down- two accused persona — traitors to the state — 
wards; droll, too, that the hour selected for traitors to the soldier!” — pointing lo them 
delivery should be the soldiers’ breakfast witli a vibrating forefinger, looking at tlicm 

time, when the men were all absent from the as if they had been a couj^lo of toads, and 

maiiiitention ; not droll that, at the second speaking in a tone of scorn which ought only 
tlelivery, the porters should prefer to arrive to be used towards the vilest of the vile,— 
at tliat hour, to escape being insulted by the "what woulil liave been the unhajq)y re.sull, 
military. ^ if the execrable coffee substituted by the two 

Those of our readers who feel , surprised accused for the good coffee of the {State, had 
that so much fuss should be made about gone to the iirmy befox'e Sebastopol ? ’* 
coffee, should remember tliat coffee is, to Pougopain covered his face with his handker- 
Frenchmen in general, what tea and glii are chief, and wept away even more profii.^eiy 
to the i^oudon charwoman, what his bottle than before ; Leveiidcur looked down at Ihe 
of port is to the ^English squire, what floor, and could not look up again for some 

his drop of whisky is to ihe Irishman or little time. 

Scotchman, what his porter is to the brick- There w^ere plenty of witnesses ; they had 
layer’s hodman. We never drink healths in answered to their names from various parts 
tea; the French often pledge each other in a of the court before the trial began; and were 
cup of* coffee, of course with the gloria of then shut up in their place of retirement, till 
brandy ill it. If you wanted your harvest-men they -were produced — one by one — by th^ 
i to get in 3 mur corn in good condition, and not , Imissiers, as wanted. Many of them camc'lb 
be nice about working over-hours, would you ! speak to Lcvciideur’s “ commercial mora- 
inix nauseous substances with their harvest- 1 iity ; ” and as eaclx witness makes Jiis state- 
ale ? And if you were placed at the head of inent, without being led on by quesiions 
the French empire, requiring your troops to from counsel, as wdth ue, some of tlicm 
fight^a good campaign, would allow Leveii- indulged iu pretty long discussions in a con- 
deurs ami Eougepains to compel them to versational tone and manner, and gave 
wash down their rations with detestable or biographical memoii* 0 , that would make a iiice^ 
odious coffee ? little jjamphlet each. No doubt, a certain 

The procureur- imperial seemed to be of personage may be painted blacker tlian he is ; 
opinion that you would not think of doing but, " See how ho dresses him up ! ” was the 
any such thing, nor advise its being done ; for remark made by my little bird, when a wit- 
he first called on tlie military sul>-iutendaut, ness ttyok a moment’s breath In the midst of ^ 
in his embroidered uniform and parti-coloured an eulogistic flourish. The president heard aliO 
sash, to take his seat on the evidential with great patience, kindly refreshing tlj^'; 
throne, and explain to the jury "what were memory of those who had not their deposl|[ ‘.’ 

I the duties of officiers oomptables in general ; tioiis well by lieart Then came the struggle- 
—whether amongst them be included the of the advocates, of whom I will only say 
pouring out of nauseous coffee from polluted that whatever fees they got were richly 
biggins, even to oblige a friend by a disin- earned by the exercise of their most sweet ^ 
terested exchange, through the agency of oblig- voices. ^ 

ing widows at Dunkerque, or elsewhere. The As national peculiarities,' there may M 
military sub-in tendant seemed to be labouring signalised the reception of hearsay evidence ; 
under the prejudice that, considering the the reading of written testimonials, even from 
moral responsibility of oliiciers comptables, deceased persons, in favour of the accused 
the fidelity expected from them, the honom’able Rougepain ; the droll attitudes, such as stoqp- 
positlon they hold, the haPdsome pay they ing to f^he ground ; the liand-clapjnugs, vio- 
receive, and the circumstance that all losses fall lent gestures and tones of voice ; the trembling 
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of the forefinger raised over the head; the 
almost abusive language and ironical laugh ; 
the direct appeals, apostrophes, too, oratorical 
questioiiinga and pulling to pieces of the ac** 
cused, by tlie avocats ; one avocat atldreasing 
the other personally and pointedly, mimick- 
ing his manner and answering his supposed 
objections ^in a completely changed tone of 
voice — ventriloquist-like; their indiscreet 
suppositions — as we should consider them — 
by an injudicious use of the argumenUim ad 
absurd uiii, because many things are absurd, 
and yet arc true ; and, in short, real acting, — 
tit for the stage, rather than what we call 
eloquence. A loieigner can be no judge of 
good or bad taste in conventional matters, 
and is incompetent to pronounce how lar 
such means are likely to produce tlie clfect 
intend od. 

Tlic ])resident summed up shortly ; the jury 
retired to their room; the president and 
judges to theirs. The accused were taken 
out of court. After a short interval a little 
bcdl announced that the jury had made up 
their mind. They re-entered. Another bill 
annuuiiced the return of the court. Tlie jury 
gave their verdict in the abscuico of the 
accused. The president, after con'=^iillation 
wall the judges, sent for them, and informed 
Iheiii Lliat the verdict was negative— in other 
w%>vds — that they were acquitted, lievendeiir 
cxi»r*'ssed Ills joy by hlapping liis thigh ; 
Kuugepaiii ceased from hliibbcriiig and\vij)cd 
}iis mduslacliios clean and dry. For the lirst 
time (.luring the day, tliey permitted signs of 
mutual recognition to escape them. JUit, iii- 
tei posed tlie president, Levendour will pay 
a line of so many thousand francs damages to 
the Stale, as he Ims already otfered, besides 
the exjienses; olhorwise, he will be caught 
by the Ijody. 

Friend Lovendeur, it is a costly cup of 
collee that they make you swallow ! I’he 
]n’esidonl, judges, and other otUcials left the 
court ; the procureur-imiierial giving the 
ae,(putled just such a look as the renowned 
ti'rrier, Hilly, darts at a rat that lie has not 
been allow(>d to worry to his mind. The 
friends of tlic white-washed, crowded up to the 
bar, and showered upon them various forms 
and degrees of congratulation, from kisses on 
both cheeks to a shake of the hand and » not 
too cordial bow. 

You were not long about it,” I Bjaid to 
my sworn friofid (the juryman) at supper ; 
“ and 1 expected the result would have been 
diileiviit.” 

“ Yes ; ” he said, we were unanimous. It 
w\*is impossible wc could condemn. There 
was no evidence of any pecuniary considera- 
tion whatever, having passed between fjeveii- 
deur and Rougepain ; besides, one must have 
a little pity on human weakness. ^ It was a 
ti'ipotage commercial^ that’s all. They have 
had six weeks in pidson, and an excellent 
Icfcsoii lias been given. Rougepain will, per- 
haps, remain in retreat : perhaps will be re- 


moved to another military division. If 
Levendenr plays tricks wdtli cofieo ' again, 
he will not get off so cosily.” 

THE SCHOOL OF THE FAIRIES. 

Foe the first time, thanks to Mr. Planch 6, 
we, childim of every growth in this country, 
have the fairy tales of the Countess l>’Aiiois 
(whom we are now ordered to call H’Aulnoy) 
set fairly before us. Mr. Planch6 has treated 
them with all due reverence, translated them’ 
with strict fidelity, illustrated w^itli notes 
their allusions to the personi and habits of 
the time when they were written, and issued 
them adorned with pretty pictures, in a 
cheap volume that will enable any one to 
read up, thoroughly and easily, this section 
of fairy lore. 

And fairy lore is not lore only in a playful 
sense. An ample knowlt:*dge of it implies 
education of a gi oat deal more than the fancy. 
The fields on which ogres, fairies, genii, giants, 
and cncliaiilers are at home, are to be looked 
back upon by nobody as fields beloved in 
vain, wherti once his careless childhood 
strayed, a stranger yet to iikiii.” I’iiey are 
not beloved in vain ; mid if grave parents or 
grave pundits, who instruct the young, would 
take half as much paius upon their cultiva- 
tion as they spend on backboards, drill 
lessons, delectuses and Lindloy JMurrays, 
they w’ould be beloved assuredly to all tho 
best of purposes. 

h’or, there is in all literature nothing that 
can bo produced wdiich shall represent tho 
essential spirit of a rnnn or of a people so 
completely as a legend or a fairy tale, Tho 
wild freaks of fancy revenl moT’c of the real 
inner life of man than tho well-trimmed ideas 
of tlio judicious thinker. The inventor is 
completely off liis guard when he lias set his 
fancy loose, to play among impossibilities ; 
but while he sports with the affairs of life by 
twisting them* into odd forms, gives unre- 
strained license to his ingenuity, for tho 
invention of any conceivable picture of what 
seems to him most heaiitiful and desirable, or 
the reverse ; his unstudied dealing with hleal 
things shows all that is most unalterable and 
eas(‘ntial in his own mind, or the minds of 
those whom his inventions are designed to 
please. Everybody knows that fairy tales 
and other compositions of that kind re- 
present the spirit of the age and nation 
out of which they sjiring ; there are few 
who trouble themselves to consider seri- 
ously wiiy, or to how great a degree that 
is the case, or to reflect upon the use that 
might be made of this fact in the education 
of a child. 

The fancy of a child is — for the first six 0 '‘ 
seven yeai*s at least, of childhood — by a greiit 
deal the broadest channel ’’through whi(di 
knowledge and wisdom can bo poured into 
the mind. The flower comes >>eforo the Iruit, 
in man as in the tree ; and in each case the 
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fruit is developed from tho flower. To clip faithful ; to the Eastern ideas of slxopping 
fancy in ^"outli for the sake of getting namre aud domestic life. It is not necessary in 
wiscioiii from age, is about ots wise a scheme least to lecture about everything that has to 
oi mental culture as it would be wise in agri- be observed. Very few hints will suggest to 
culture to pick off t^ie leaves of apple-blossom a child what sort of things are noticeable in 
in the spring, for the sake of getting monster this way, and he will be glad to find in a 
apples iu the autumn. The mind has its own pleasure-book fl;esh matter for ^mparison 
natural way of growing, as the body haSi aud ' aud amusement, riddles to gueS, aild so 
at each stage of growth it asks for its own class forth. If the honourable member for early 
of food. We injure minds or bodies by deny- modem Italy, Mr. Boccaccio, bo not excluded 
ing either. Just as some peojile deny fairy from the company, he will tell of the pesti- 
tales to their children, otJieis — or the same — lences that afflicted towns in his time ; and 
deny them sugarj which would help tlieir while he teaches, as every outspoken soul 
perfect bodily developniciit, or even the free must teach, something of the beauty and 
supply of milk, which is essential to it. Sugar, worth that lies concealed in the corruptest 
they say, spoils the teeth ; milk sits heavy on heart of man, he will show how the great 
the stomach ; fairy tales (monstrous delu- Italy, which once gave laws to the known 
Biou !) make tlic mind idle aud too languid world, could grovel in the days of its abtise- 
for other work. The truth being, in the last ment. When a fair member for France in 
case, that tlioy make the mind active, and the days of Louis Qiiatorze — say Madame 
indispobcd for other work that does not give d’Aulnoy — lias poshosMon of the cliihlren's 
it enough exercise. ears, tlic inner life of France, as it was tljcii, 

Let us suppose somebody with different becomes, with a few words of help fVom Mr. 
opinions, who honestly allows himself to be Speaker, clear to them. They may be 
instructed by the hints— or more than hints taught 1o observe usefully, too, how the 
—that nature gives, aud admits fairy love as fancy that disports itself with princ^ and 
an important clement in the instruction of princesscH, diamonds and shciilierdessoA with 
his children, lie makes the admission imre- gilt crooks, differs from the more spiritual 
fiervedly, and forma as perfect a collection as fancy which has produced the most po|)iilai 
he o<*ln, of the ])opular fairy tales and legends of fairy tales in our own day. With a little 
of all lands under the sun ; of a very great of such help as might be given by a paieiit 
nundier, translations already exist. There reasonably educated, and not grudging iiow 
ai*e cheap or dear editions of the Indian and then a setirch even in adult life for some 
fables of Lidpai or Ihliiay ; there are Fersian occasional additions to his knowledge, a <'hild 
liose-gardeiis, that have been transplanted having access to a library of fairy lore', might 
into our language by able scholars; thcie are jieuetrate much farthei’ilito the/ true soul of 
Arabian tales ; fables, and legeuds, that speak liistory. accpiire a much truer perci‘])lion of 
to us the thoughts of ancient Greece and the life’s language of men of every raee, 
Home ; legeuds and traditions of the middle Greeks and Arabians, Christians and Jews — 
ages ; Italian stories ; Spanish ballads and of the ditFcreucc between men of the noith 
traditions ; Scandinavian sagas; German fairy and of the south, and of the cast and of 
tales aud legends : both those written by the the AVeat — and of the one spirit that is in 
finest of the (jlevman authors, and those cur- them all — than thoubands over get who have 
rent among the jieojile and committed to the have had grammars and catechisms onlj b)r 
press by studouts in every German state; their mental spoon-meat, and who enter their 
there ai'e French fables and fairy tales having graves without having once come fairly into 
their own distinctive character; there is llans contact with the wai*m, quick heart of human 
Christian Andersen; there are our owiipopu- knowledge. 

lar btoj'ios, and many more; for even the We shall return to Madame d’-Auluoy 
ungenial Bussia furnishes a falmlist. Every ])reHently, and, with her stories for text, illus' 
main periqd of history and every clime can ti-ate rather more fully what has been said, 
send a magic representation to this C Child’s They are delightful tales; but we would 
Parliament of creatures of the fancy. Let us h.ave nobody who buys them think that 
sup]»ose that the same j)areni who has, iu his when he has put Madame d’Aulnoy on his 
wdwdom. called this i)arliameut together, shall shelf he has set up his family w*ith fairy litera- 
constiLuie himself its president — its Mr, ture. It is essential to the true theory of the 
SpeakeL Let him know all the members, use of fairy lore that it should be allowed to 
and enough of the constituencies represented run wdth a full swceji, in something like iUl 
by them, to he able to place his children its vjuicty, through a chihTb mind. Madame 
behind the .scenes by help of a lew brisk d’Aulnoy, as one of a happy company of tale- 
cominents that will be always welcome, tellers, is brilliant and charming whenever it 
When the honourable knights the members becomes her turn to speak ; but if, instead of 
for Arabia are upon the floor, attention may speaking in her turn, she were suffered to- 
be called to the Orientalism of their mode of engross attention, she would become liable to 
Bpeoclj, and of their manners ; to the kind a good deal of adverse criticism. Strength 
of relation in which ealrplis must have stood and vivacity of intellect, healthy feelings, 
to wai’ds their viziers and subjects amongj the and wide sympathies, could never be pro- 
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duced out of tlte reading of her stories alone, 
however much they may help, taken with 
others, to produce them. Madanle d’Aulnoy 
frolicked with much liveliness and grace 
within a very narrow circle. Let the chihl, 
familiar not vrith that alone, find live- 
liness and grace in other circles, and in 
energy and massive strength. With the 
whole playground of fancy open to him, let 
him exercise all faculties, and so acquire 
perfect agility of mind. 

‘ There are certain qualities common to all 
fairy tales — hy which term we Would be sup- 
l)osed to ex])ress all sliort, brisk narratives, 
of an extremely fanciful description — some 
respects in which the teachings of them all 
concur. They all, for example, nearly or 
quite without exception, suggest thoughts of 
familiarity and kindness towards animals. 
Of cour.se, it is difficult for any person gifted 
with a prompt and active fancy to be cruel. 
They are the dull of wit who can inflict tor- 
ture or see torture inflicted without wincing 
at their own conception of the suffering a 
helple.SH creature feels. Tlie spirit of kind- 
ness, therefoie, animates all fairy lore, and 
must, as well as the activity of thought at- 
taelied to it, bc^come communicated in some 
measure to the faithful student. 

It is curious, too, to observe how com- 
pletely the tra(!es of their Oriental origin is 
to bi; seen niKlorlying national peculiarity in 
aln-'o^-L all tales of enchantment. Fiom one 
of the oldest civilisations in the world, and 
from the rtunotest times, from' the early 
inylliology of India, the attendants whieli 
adorned the court of the go<l Indra as with 
flow(,rs, found their way in a new form to 
Persia. The Persian deevs and peris date 
almost from the time of Zoroa^er, and per- 
liaj)S the wife of Artaxcu'xes, in Greek Pari- 
.satis, was in Persian, Pari-zadeh, Peri-born. 
The Persian story-tellers found their -way to 
thci hearts of the Arabians, and by the 
crusaders the magic lore of the Miissul- 
men was brought to the west, especially to 
England 'and to France. One idea of the 
origin of the w'ord fairy, is that it is de- 
rived from the Persian ])eri, and that our 
fairyland is thus nothing else but the charmed 
country of Giunistan seen from a western 
border. 

Be that as it may, eastern ideas of mag- 
nificence accepted and amplified by tlie de- 
light 'whicli the old knights of the middle 
ages took in pomps and shows, fairly belong 
to the genius of most fairy tales. It does not 
appear in the tales of Ireland, and in some 
others, for reason^ which we need not stop to 
specify. It does appear in the tales of the 
Countess D’Auluoy, and that in a grotesque 
form which is very charming. She Vjelonged 
to a court that had abundant relish for ex- 
ternal glitter ; though, when she wrote, Louis 
the Fourteenth was following the footstej)3 of 
Madame Maintenon to heaven, princes of the 
blood were being educated by Bossuet and 


Fenelon, and furnished by the prudish and 
the wise with special editions of the cissies, 
and Ismail libraries of learned and mor^l i 
works. Harmless amusement wjus sought 
for the young, and found also by the old, ia 
little stories. Following, but in no case wc 
think sharing the lead of Perrault, the author , 
of Cinderella, several ladies of the court, 
among whom the most justly popular was 
the Countess B’Auluoy, produced tales of 
which not a few will go down from one 
generation of children to another, until 
childhood shall be no more. This lady died 
a century and a half ago, at tht^ Sige of 
fifty-six. She wrote several books, l)iit no- 
thing of hers has lived except the faiiy tales ; 
not even one of tlie novels in wdiieh these 
tales were embedded when they hist ap- 
peared. 

One of the main charms of them, ajiart 
frofii higher (qualities already named, is the 
completeness with which the writer bliake» i 
off all common regard for possibilities, and 
gives up her entire mind without reserve to 
the extravagance of fairyland. If a very 
little dwarf aj>pears, he probably comes 
mounted on an cle])hant. If a lady wei‘j>s, 
her eyes are like two fountains playing in 
the sun, or there is a brook upon tlie floor 
created by her tears. Wlicn King ( 'liarnmnt 
was entrajiped by the fairy Sonssio, and ; 
the hideous Truitomie, and the two ladies 
hoped to talk him into marrying the flight, 
“twenty days,” w’o are told, “and twenty 
nights passed without their ceasing to talk ; ; 

without eating, Bleeping, or sitting down.” 

As you would commend a novelist for never 
swerving from the possible, so you commend 
and love a toller of fairy tales who never [ 
swerves from the impossiblo. Let tlic real 1 
world be mixed uj) with the unreal and a 
discord is produced, comparisons aiv ])red, 
and readers arc flattered with tlie notion that 
they have a right to cry, “ How so ? ” at what 
is told tliein. There is no, how so ? in fairy 
history; it is all so, and so becaus.^ it is so. 
'When King Chaniiaut’s friend the enehantcr 
set out to look for him, he went a little more 
than eight times round the world iqion hisi' 
search. Wlien Leander, the invisible jinnee, 
or jirince sprite, was attacked by the followers^ 
of Faribon, he made nothing of killing every * 
man, though he had scarcely recovered hi» 
wind after a Combat with a furious lion, | 
which, of course, was “ of an enormous size.’^ | 
When the same prince comiuittocl ravages i 
among the apricots and cherries (all I'niits 
are rijie at all seasons, of course), in the 
queen’s parterre, his was a remarkably^ bold 
act ; they were fruits that “it was dciitli to 
touch.” it is a genuine fact, too, as rcl;^ling 
to this prince, that he “ had* always nice'’ — no, 
we misquote that — “the nicest sweetmeat.s ii'. ; 
the world in his pocket,” and even a iiioro 
genuine fact is narrated of another persoii in 
the story, who being teased by exces.s of his 
wife’s affection, “ went off’ one lino morning 
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with post-lioraes, and travelled a very, very 
great distance, in oi’der to hide himself in a 
deep cave at the bottom of a mountain, where 
she should not be able to fiiwi him.’’ Then,: 
what sliall we say of the revenge of the fairy 
Carabossti on the king who, when ho was a, 
little boy, played her the trick of putting 
brimstone into her' broth, and whose infant 
'daughter slio came down the chimney to 
blight ? She wnfe blighted with a threat that 
forced her parents to shut her up in a tower, 
where she had reason “to cry so much — so 
much — ^that her eyes swelled as big as one’s 
fiat.” The wicke<l fairy Carabossa! whom 
the king could not ap])enae, nor even the 
queen. In vain,” cried the queen, “ have I 
sent her fifty pounds of sweetmeats, as much 
(Joublo-rcfined sugar, and two Mayeiice hams ; 
they have gone for nothing with her !” Alas, 

J )oorpiiiiccss! Is it not mournful to think 
low she Avas misled into running away vfith 
Fan/iirinet to that desolate island, where 
“ they pn.ssed three da 3'8 without eating any* 
tiling but some leaves and a few cockcliafcr.s ” 
And how indignant we must all feci at the 
aellish Faiifarinet, who ale up all Die hone}^- 
comb that a good fairy showed his ladydove, 
ami then drank up the milk she sent, because 
lie was so thirsty, “ after eating more than ' 
fifteen poumls of holle 3 ^” TJiere was a glut- 
ton for yon ! X’)ilicre7jt, indeed, were his 
notions of a feast from those of the Princess 
lioscttc, who, in her innocent jjoy at hearing 
from her brother that the King of the Pea- 
cocks was discovered, and desired to niarry 
liei*, gave to “every one who came to see her, 
for three daySj^-a slice of bread and butter 
with Some jam on it.” 

When the Countess d’Aulnoy doe.s descend 
into the region of every-day fact she manages 
to do it, as in that last instance, with a deli- 
cious absurdity that makes it more encljanUug 
tliaii enchantment. This lady had heard 
from her brother.^, too, in an extremely mat- 
ter-of-fact way. They had travelled beyond 
liunuin ken, through the kingdom of Mayllies, 
to the laud of Peacocks, and in the ca}>ital of 
that land they “ wrote by the post to the 
princess, requesting her to pack u]) her 
clothes immediately and to come with all 
speed, as the King of the Peacod^s was 
waiting for- her,” As for the wicked king, 
who came in complete armour to the chamber 
of poor Queen Joyeux, of course be carried 
her (jti‘ wickedly enough ; twisting her beau- 
tiful hair “ three times round his band, he 
threw lij r over his shoulders like a sack of 
coni, carried her thus down stairs, and 
mounted with her upon his large black 
horse.” It is a comfort that when afterwards 
“he ^dragged the’ poor queen into a wood, 
climlx'd iq) a tree, 2ind was going to han^ her, 
the fairy, having rendered herself invisible, 
gave liiiii a violent pusli, and ho fell from the 
top ot the tree, knocking out four of his front 
teeth.” There is aprettyjgrti, let us remark, 
too, when, in treatingjfflHRe grief of the 


mother of Prince Cheri,4he countess sudden'ly 
becomes cisiuDous, and, by avoiding a super- 
lative, gets at a climax of exaggeration, fier 
majesty, “who doted on her eon, was nearly 
dksolvci in tears.” Di.ssolved in tears would 
have meant iiothiiig at all, but nearly dis- 
solved — poor lady ! It wns lucky, as it hap- 
pened, that the ogre had not made a salad of 
Finette Qendron arid her sisters, and by so 
doing, destroyed the prince’s happiness for 
ever. 

One of our great objections to the Swis.s 
guard always has been tliat it would not 
admit the royal ram to the king’s palace when 
he wanted to see Merveilleuse. Had that 
not been so, never would Merveilicusc, as slio I 
issued from the palace gates, have sec*n4ier ; 
dear ram stretched breathless on the pave- j 
nient. And, now that we have come to talk 
about the royal guard, we get back to his | 
M.-ijesty- King Louis the Fourteenth, and to ! 
the Countess d’Aidnoy as a member of his ' 
court. Utterly as the countess abaijidonod | 
liersolf to the free play of fancy, sh0.-j^uld no? ' 
abandon her own nature. Tt is nrt^if^cessaiy j 
I to accept the traditions of despotilim which ! 
liave tilled all eastcu’ii tales with only ro^'al 
Jioroc.s ; the faiiy talcs of other countries and 
of freer men have spoken to the people of ; 
themselves — the countess spoke of courts to \ 
courtiers. Her heroines were all ])rinces nud j 
princesses. “The eldest,” :is she says of 
Kosette’a brothers, “was called the Qnot 
Prince, and tlie younger the Little Prince.” | 
Hers, too, is a courtly, Louis Fourteeiithly, 
notion of graiuleur, whicli displays liow “ the , 
dukes aiul marquises of the kingdom sealed 1 
Die Great .Prince on a throne of gol<l and ; 
di.aujonds, with a magnificent crown on Ids ' 
head, and x'obes of \iolct^ velvet embroidered i 
all «)ver with suns and moons.” And look 
at Finette in her best clotlies, when “her 
gown was of blue satin, covereil willi stars in j 
diamonds. She had a sun of them in lier liair, 
and a full moon on her back ; and all thc.se 
jewels hhoue so brightly, that one couldn't 
look at her without winking.” Thcfe is the 
glitter of fancy in all this, but thex’e is also 
more than a little of the court lady’s love of ' 
dress. Fine dresses and rags define one of 
the differences between good and evil, beauty 
and ugliness another. Occasional precept 
does, indeed, tend another way ; and we are 
shown how the Princess Trognon, who was * 
the most amiable creature in Die- world, vrnu 
hideous, and “ always went about in a bowl ; ; 

her legs being out of joint Prince U'orticoli i 
being as good, and no whit handsomer. But 
this wrong state of things pl'eys on the coun- 
tess’s mind, ainl before she has done with 
them, she turns them —Prince and Princess 
— out in tlieir true figures, models of beauty, 
with their names changed into Saus-pair and 
Brilliante. Again, though she does try them 
with poverty, and make them shepherds, slie 
shrinks from the rags,. and dresses them thus 
playfully in trUe Louis-Quatorze style. “ She 
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had on a wliito drrs<<, trhniiied with line lace, 
neater than any 8 hepherdes,>^ liad ever been 
seen in. Her waist was eucirclt-d liya band of 
little roses and jaamiiic ; her liaii* Wiis adorned 
with llowora;” and she li.ad “a gilt and 
painted crook.” As for Siin.s-pair, “he was 
himself attired in a dross of rose-coloured 
tafii'ty, covered witli English point, and 
carj'iccl a crook adorned with ribands ; and a 
small baskcl ; and thus equipped, no ( Vladou 
in tlie w^orld had dared to aT>pear before 
him.” 

The decree of tolerance for ugliness shown 
l)y the eon Ilf css is very well displayed in the 
case of J^riijcess Lai(ironctte, wlio was, like 
'J rognon, good but ugly ; and “ having arrived 
at 1 welvc years of age, w’ent and threw licr- 
self at the feet of tlie king and queen, and 
imploi’cd them to permit her to go and shut 
herself u]) in the liOncly Ca 4 lo, that she 
might aillict them no longer witli the eon- 
I teiijplatioii of lier nglineas. As, notwitli- 
' .standing her hideous appenraiiee, they could 
not In Ip lieinsr fond of her, it w.'is not without 
some pain consented.” Put they did | 

conaeul. Ifcrc, tlieu, we linve Jjxed ik)!!)!*-, * 
} liom vNliieli, 111 all her tights, the woman's i 
mind ot tlie (^'untesa d’ 'Vulnoy could not 
I s\\ ei ve. Love of dress, jc\\’ell(*r\ , jirel ly tacos, 
princes and princesses, tlie fancy slieph<*rds 
and .shcplurdcs-e.s, with otiicr faslnons of the 
court of the great king, auided b> In i. Her i 
range of inveiitioii, too, w'as limited. Jlerl 
i.iin(‘s are all very iiuieh alike ; tin niajoiity I 
of lier jninces and princesses ar(‘ shiil up in 
townus ; and so lorth. AVithin her r.ange, i 
' iievt j tlieh'ss, and aecording to licr manner, 

' the use made by her of her mateiaal was per- 
h cl. The Willie (>'.a, the Pair wuth Golden 
^ilair, and lialt-a-ilozcii more of her tales, are i 
immorlai. i>ut, we wmuld have the W’oik.s of 
the C(»uiitc.ss gatlicrctl, as they have been 
by IMr. Pl.Miclie, tho best friend — next to her 
I fvioiid.s tile childjen — that slie has in uur 
! ow'ii day ; we would have them, as we .'•aid at 
I .‘-tarting. set in their places among others, 

! read in their turn wiili the legends gathered 
I by the brolheis (h’imm, with choice talcs 
from .Miisams, and sucli more spiritual freaks 
I of fancy tho fairy tales of Tieck and Goethe 
' furnish; with the wild stories of Jlolf'aiaii ; 

I of course, wibli our own Red Riding Hood, 

I and others of its class ; with the Irish fairy 
' legends ; the story of King Arthur and his 
I Round Table ; with tho Seven Chamjiions of 
' Christcmlom, and all tlio legends of the da3's j 
' of chivalry ; — tar I her back still, with all the 
good fables ever written, up to iEsop, and up 
lartlicr, to l‘ilpay ; with the Arabian Nights ; 
Greek and Roman legends ; with choice gold 
of the faiic}’' coined of old in Pem.a, China, 
lliiidosfcan. The ways tlirough which a happy 
child to guide, “in this delightful land of 
Entry, ’ 

Arc 80 exceeding epacioud and wide, 

I And Bpiinklod with biicli bweet saiicty, 


tliat w'c desire to claim for children jiglit of 
way through all of them, w itli privilege to 
pick, the flowers on all sides. 

LATEST IN 1 ' 1 :lL 1 GEN^CE FROM 
SPIRITS. 

Shut your eyes and (»pc‘ii your mouth, 
teachable public, for the iustruclion hereby 
to be given 3^011. Pacts are to be set behiro 
you whieh you may hardly be disposed to 
acce])t, unless you qualify lor the reeeipt of 
them by having the eyes of a mole and the 
sw^allow^ of a liippopotaiuus. Tlio Rappers, 
who adojit in America the name of Sjiiri- 
tu.alisl.s, jirol'ess to number now nearly two 
millions of believers, fed iqioii Jiumbug by no 
less than tw’erit3^ tliouhand mediums and 
twelve orfilieen jieriodic.ils. Tw'o numbers 
ol a new R q>}iers’ new’s])aper, ])iiblished at 
J^oslon oil Lh(' fourteenth and tw^‘nt3'-lirst of 
A[>iil lai-1, ;ue inuv betoie us, and if':ui3body 
W'iHks to be cvlilifd let him give eai’. 

Tlie }np'‘r is denomiiialed the I*^ew^ Eng- 
land Spir tiiali' I, and the first thing we read 
ill it — a ilii-jcouise at the Weloih’oii through 
tlie Reverend Eiiiiiia da3", by muiic ono 
</f the saints in liLaueu—has a touch of tlio 
Yankee .'pirit in il. “is there not,” he 
through iier .sa3’a, “also the same voice 
teaching you to regard the inteie.,ts of 3mur 
bi oilier man ? And though, in a w'orldly 
point of \ii'w, 3^ou cannot he o.xjieeled to love 
3 our neighbour as 3mur^eir — tliat is, in the 
seii'''e of locking iiist tlie inteie'^ls ol 3'onr 
neighbour ])ecniiiaiil3, rather than your own 
— \el, .so l.ir as spiiitiial gilts are cuiicerued, 
ol Lliai which lias liecn dispensed to you, 3011 
should be willing to impart to olhcjs.” 

And Jiow' do wc have the ol)(*dieni Yankee j 
taking care of miiubis' one pecuniarily, wliilo 
j imparling spiritual gitts ? See advertise- i 
ments, .s( e leading articles, .see jiaragraphs, 
see the whole SpintualRt new'^spaper. 

TFST MEDIUM. 

Gfojici: a. Uidman li:.? looms at No. 40 C.iivcr 
Siicct, wliiie liowill if('ci\e roiupauyfumi 9 to 12 \ m., 

‘2 to i), uml foun 7 to 9, i*.m. daily, Smul.qfe cvci ptoil. 
jM.unUsUtioiia uie m.uie by ujipiiig, tippiii", and 
wiitin". riiMile iii(l(S, OTio iloll.ir each ]»tibon. 
Public nicies (evening oijlv) fifty rents. 

Another gentleman is I'oadv to clear away 
any little dilliculties between man and wife, 
by producing what ia called among the Ra])- 
}»era conjugal adaptatioiif^ ; and those sure 13'’ . 

arc things wortli any money to the \icn])eelsed 
and the crestfallen. The next adverli.sei is a 
clever man who ha.s an article for sale which 
is, indeed, tho whole art of drawdrig and 
iniinting — tanglitiuoue lesson. Tlieii a quack 
of the establisiicd sort advertises, Piiri tying 
Syrup, Nerve-Soothing Elixir, and LLealiiig 
Ointment, which have such virtues as only 
Doctor Dulcamara knows how to rec.apitu- 
late, with the additional i-ecommmidatioii 
that they arc prepared from Spirit directions 
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-^hofivcn-}4oi)t potions, Mor^ quacks of this 
£jort /^(h^ertise their wares to a select audience 
of the gullible. And then John M. Spear 
arul his daughter announce that tjiey have 
taken rooms” for educational (alas, for the 
^ word *) and healing purposes, and also for 
the delineation of (maracter. Hours for the 
public will be from nine a.ni. to one p,n3. At 
other hours, they will visit and counsel the 
sick and the disharmonised at their Jiabita- 
tions. While charges will not be made, 
offerings of gratitude will be thankfully re- 
ceived. Love’s labours should be without 
hope of fee or reward. Did ever comedian 
invent a clumsier cant of hypocrisy. Ar- 
rangements (J. M. S. and daughter add) may 
be made at their rooms, for discourses on the 
facts, ]diil(»sophy, ends and aims of Spiri- 
tualism. Th(‘ advertisement itself is discourse 
onoiigli ii])ou its ends and aims. They shine, 
as we have sai<l, through every column of the 
imper. The following, which we are unable 
to distinguish from the announcement that 
has just been quoted, appears not as an 
advertisement at all, but in large typo among ' 
the leading articles : | 

“ K IVr. Mayo, of Waltham, Mass , I 
writes; About three years ago, 1 became a 
writing medium, very unexpectedly to me. | 
I sat making smi't of the spirits, when sud- 
denly my hand caught a pencil and wrote | 
me a comimiuication, which I trust I never 
diall fcu'gct. It ])iirported to be from myi 
mother. SincQ tliat timo the spirit of a 
d/'paried physician, through me, has exa- 
mined eight hundred and sixty-five different 
illseased persons. 1 have received no fee, 
until tlie commencement of the present year. 
Now the charge is — nothing for the poor, 
twenty-five cents for those in moderate cir- 
cumstances, and fifty cents for the wealthy. 
8o you see that it is not for money that I 
helic^e in Siiiritualism.” Spiritualism itself 
is not more clearly demonstrated ! 

That \\as a leading article, but we will 
take aimtlier advertisement or two, before 
looking at the other columns of this gull’s 
gazette*. Several chemists are ])re])are<l to 
put up with eare spiritual, clairvoyant, and 
other prescriptions. A physician and hurgf*on 
advertises liimself, and adds that he has be- 
come developed fis a clairvoyant medium, and 
can jierftctly describe the locale of disease; 
also tlio feelings experienced by the patient. 
<’’onbullalion fee, one dollar. Charles Main 
cures l)v laying h.ands on the sick, and in- 
forms those sending locks of hair to indicate 
their disease, that they should inclose a dollar 
witJi them. At T. F. Peabody’s is to be found 
a raj)ping, wilLing, and test medium; also the 
best trance medium for the examination of 
diseases in Boston. MisS Gay, a reliable 
clairvoyant and healing medium, is to be 
found at Dr. (vhanning’s (alas, for another 
desecrated name •) the great cancer, scrofula, 
and liumour doctor ; and ah© is prepared to 
give advice on business, &c. Thus it is that 


the Spiritualists manage^ to attend to number 
one pecuniarily, while they impart of their 
gifts to others. 

Of the correspondence of the New England 
Spiritualist, a part is made up in suppoii; of 
the gentlemen and ladies who bav^ advertised. 
Mr. Charles Main having advertised himself 
as a layer-on-of-hands, a letter in another 
part of the paper, signed “ Yours fraternally, 

L. N.” (Leader of Noodles V) tells of two won- 
derful cures by brother Cliarles Main’s truly 
apostolic mode. G. A. Kedman, being an 
advertiser of his business in the rapping, tip- 
ping, and writing line, is helped by a wonderful 
paragraph, detailing how the spirit of the 
late Mr. Andrews used Mr. Bed man’s hand 
for writing backwards, in a style free from 
stiffness, having bold and easy flourishes. 
Yery hold and easy are indeed the flourishes 
of all these mediums, and, if we may judge by 
the New England Spiritualist, of the editors 
who back them. I 

“ Thine for progress, Warren Chase,” before ^ 
smarting lor his prairie homo in Wisconsin, 

' advertises his movements as a lecturer on “ the 
light Irom the spirit sjdiere which is now so 
genially flouring (though oft«^ii 'refracted) I 
through many mediums ; ” and he makes his ’ 
announcements cheni>ly, if he pays notliing I 
for the ]>rivilcge in the form of a leltor to tl'o 
editor, dear'brother Newton. Bi other New- ^ 
ton, by-tlie-bye, edits lus psjier U])on exeted- 
ingly good Spiritualist principles, advertising 
that, ill its conduct, although for tlie proseiiL 
the pecuniary responsilulity is assumed hv 
the editoi’s personal friends, this is exp(H‘ted 
to continue only until such time as tli(‘ succi ss ' 
of the enterprise shall enable him to take it | 
u])on himself. i 

We find it veiy difficult to keep the dollars^ 
out of sight in observing the contents of the * ' 
Yankee Spiritualist, but we will endeavour to ' 
do so hencetorward ; and so go liack to Mi^s 
Emma Jay, from whoso reported lecture at ' 
the Melodeon we started. Miss Emma F. 
Jay, we find by another communication, ad- f 
vertises herself not only as furnishing tJie 
entertainment of a spiritual sermon deliverer 
in the state of trance, but she announces that I 
she will wind up with a song. An admirer 
from among her audience reports that she 
was tastefully dressed in a black silk skirt 
and black velvet basque with flowing sleeves, i 
without collar or undorsleeves, or adornment | 
of any kind, except a plain dai*k brooeli. Her ' 
hair hung in short curls down her neck. Her 
voice was strong and clear to tlie very end of 
her discourse, which occupieil about an hour , 
and a half. Her eyes were closed during the I 
whole time. So we get back to the good | 
Rapper’s doctrine — ^kee]) your eyes well .shut 
ana your mouth open. This lady, before 
preaching, sits down and goes through sundry 

f y rations, whereby she is supposed to put 
erself into the state of trance ; then her 
eyes shut, and she goes glibly through the 
whole of her oration. At the conclusion of 
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her lecture, says the corresporulent, after a 
beautiful and elo(juent prayer, Miss Jay sang 
(still in a state ot trance ?). Her voice 'was 
W'onderlully cleai' and sweet. She confined 
herself to no words nor tune, but sjuig in a 
sort of inspiration, ranging from an alto tone 
as high as B flat. Of course this brought 
down thunders of applause, by which the 
lady tastefully attired in tlie black silk skirt 
j could be awakened from her trance in time 
! to make her obeisance to the public. 

I Will our readers bear with us a little longer. 
We are ourselves beginning to grow tired of 
this hiinnliating nonsense, and must forbear 
from telling the whole story, the doings of 
Natty rulnain, whoso true name was YouUg, 
and who was indeed the youngest of physi- 
cians, having been only five days old when he 
ilied. But ho would now bo, if he had not 
died, thirty-five or forty years of ago. It is 
! his pleasure to juesent himself as an infant in 
I size, tliough he gives evidence of having an 
! old head on his young shoulders. This young 
I dtictor prescribed some medicines to ]\lrs. 
j Sisson for a person unknown to her, and by a 
I series of miracles, ihc ])t‘rsi>n for whom they 
were meant was discovered ; Mrs. S. being 
led by the spirit to ring his bell five minutes 
before the dinner-hour and enter, medicine 
in hand, to dim; with him. The ailair, whiidi ' 
is very complicated, must have cost the spirits 
an mfinity ol trouble, and, after all, the reel- 
piern of the celestial dose c.annot say that he 
is much the better for it. He only states (we 
I u-c his own italics) that the elYects of the 
remedies lia\e not been had; for 1 and my 
J 'wliV' are both in better health than when we 
began to take them ; the case, liowcver, is 
desciibed nmeh less ior the jmrpose of sliow- 
ing the value of the medieines than for fur- 
I nisliing evidence of the fact tliat there was 
j an invisible physician. 

I Then, again, there ^re more than three 
columns occupied by the experience of Doctor 
Phelps, in whoso bedroom a sheet was 
1 spread out upon the fiooi-, the washstand laid 
upon its hack upon the siicct, a candlestick 
.set upon tlie stand, the wash-bowl placeil 
upon one side, and the pitcher upon the other. 
A niglitgown and chemise w ere found, one iii 
. the bowl, the other in the pitcher. We 
suspect that ■ must have been done by tlio 
! spirit of some officer lately belonging to the 
i gallant Forty-fifth, or lodged in Ciuiterbury 
' barracks. Pitchers of w'ater were poured by 
■ the same spirit into the doctor’s bed. His 
•windows were broken. His umbrella, stand' 

' ing at the end of the hall, leaped without 
j visible assistance, a distance of at least twenty- 

! five feet ; a book leapt from his shelf into tho 
middle of the room, and at the breakfast 
table, on ono occasion, a remarkably large 
raw potatoe fell directly by the side of Doctor 
P.’i 3 plate. The doctor thereupon, being a 
scientific man, took up the potatoe and let it 
fall from different heights, in order to deter- 
mine how far it must have fallen to have 


made the concussion that it did ; and it was 
adjudged by all that the distance could not 
have been more than twelve or fifteen inches. 

So it must have dropped from just under the 
doctor’s nose. 

We have not patience to write more of this 
foolery, with which we are told that in Ame- ‘ 
rica two millions of mouths are gaping to be 
fed. Even as nonsense, it is scarcely to be 
heard — except a 

rogue who has the dullest glimmering of 
reason in his brains. We shall cite only one 
thing more. In his first leading article in 
each of the two papers before us, the editor 
of the New England Spiritualist endeavours 
to account for the extreme stupidity and pro- 
siness of the spirits of great wits, plulosnphers, 
and poets, to show how it is that Shakes- 
peare, seen thiougli a rapping medium, is the 
same dull dog as tho medium himself. He 
exidains this by telling us that lofty ideas and 
refined conceptions cannot be apprehended by 
infantile and undeveloped minds. Can you, 
he asks, pour the magnificent tones of a | 
cathedral organ through a simple file ? For I 
Sir Francis iiacou to exhibit himself now, | 
ecpial to what he was in the body (to say j 
nothing at all of what he nmy now be in the ; 
spirit) would require a mediuiu of physical and I 
! menial Mi(l(nvmcnta equal to those which 
Bacon then possessed — and such are very 
rare. Mediums with the wit of a Bacon in 
them certainly are rare ; and if we must have 
a medium who is a Bacon of our own times to 
speak for the Bacon of our forefathers, and a 
new Shakespeare to speak for tho old one, 
surely we tlunk it can need no ghost at lUl to 
tell them what they ought to say. 


A VISION OF HOURS. 

■\Vhkn the bright stars camo out lust night, 
And the th'w lay on tho ilowcis, 

I had a vision of dfhglit — 

A drc.aui of by-gone hours. 

Those hours that came and fled «b fr&t 
Ot jdeasure or ot pain. 

As plinuloms rose fiom out the past 
liefurc my eye? again. 

With healing heart did 1 behold 
A train ot joyous hours, 

Lit with the radiant light of old, 

And, smiling, crown’d with flowers. 

And sorao were hours of childish sorrow, 

A mimiciy of pain, 

That through their tears look’d for a morrow 
They knew must smile again. 

Those hours of hope that long'd for life, 

And wisliM their part begun, 

And e’er tho summons to the strife. 

Bream’d that tho field was won. 

I knew the coho of their voice, 

The starry crowns they wore; 

The vision made my soul rejoice 
With tho old thrill of yore. 
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,I knew the perfumo of their^'fiowers, 

The glorious ^biaing jcgyg , 

Around those happy smijing hours 
Were lit in by-goue days., 

O stay, I cried — ^bright visions, stay, 

And kavo me not forlorn 1 

But, smiling still, they passM away, 
like shadow^s of the mom. 

One spirit still remain’d, and ciicd, 

“ Thy soul shall ne’er forget !” 

Tie fitandetli ever by my side 

The phantom called Regret ! 

But still the spirits rose, and there 
AVkre vtcaiy lionrs of pain, 

And anxious liouts of feai and care 
Round by an iron chain. 

Pirn shadows came of lonely hours, 

'J’luit sliiiim’d' the light of day, ^ 

Aiui in the opening Biiiilc of llov^crs 
Saw only quick decay. 

Calm hours that sought the starry bkies 
For hen von ly lore were there; 

Witli iolded hands and earnest ejes, 

1 knew the houia of pia\er. 

Stern horns that darken’d the sun’s light 
llcialds of corning woes, 

With ti ailing wings, before my sight 
From tlie dun past aiosc. 

As eaeh dark vision jiass’d and spoke 
1 play'd it to de|»art : 

At each some buried sorrow' woke 
And btirr’d witliiu my hcaiL. 

Until th^c hours of pain and raro 
IAfit(ii$!^ir tearful e} es, 

Spread their dark pinions in the air 
And pOGsVl into the skies. 


CATS AND DOGS, 

With deep filiame and liurailiatiou I confess 
that I am not great in argument — oial argu- 
ment, at least. I have strong lungs, sulii- 
cient ijnftudence, a tolerable meuiury, a 
temper that does not boil under an extra- 
ordinary degree of provocation, and I liave 
seen some things and read some books. Yet I 
am continually being worsted in argument. 
There must be something wrong with my 
major or my minor ; there must be a screw 
loose in my postulates. Perhaps luy manner 
of argument is aggressive, and my language 
abusive, for nine out of ten argiiments m 
which I engage myself always end in violent 
pei'sonal i^ltercatioii. One of the subjects 
of dispute I remember — one on the.defen- 
sibility of jiaradoxes in literature, and one 
in w'hich I really believe that I was shining 
^considerably — was suddenly cut short by 
my adversary seizing and throwing at my 
head, from the other end of the room, a pew- 
ter pot, holding one pint, imperial measure. 
The missile fortunately struclc me trans- 
versely — had it hit me point blank X should 


never have l^ld any more arguments on this 
.earth. I escaped with a tremendous bruise ; 
but though I collared njy assailant and 
yireatened to give » him in charge to the 
police, and tliough i was confident that I was 
night about the paradoxes, the whole com- 
pany seemed evidently to think that he had 
the best, qf the argument, and tliat he had 
proved more with his pewter pot than I wdth 
my periods. 

Pattlopot, the professor of modern lan- 
guages ill the university of BliicumbaiK'iuu, 
treated me very ill in argument. J maintained 
tliat Pllagabaliis was a dissolute tyrant, 
and proved it as J thought, l)y argument 
and illustration. What did I’attlepot do 
but threaten, if I called Ehigabalus a lyrar.t 
again, to kick me dowui stairs ! And he is 
over six feet in height, and as strong as 
Milo ! 

The mortifications and humiliiitions I have 
sustained in argument are innumerable, and 
j almost iucredible. Lyman H. Waterclaine, 

I supercargo obtln* United States ship, AV olfert 
I Webber, whom 1 met at a hot^d in Jfull, t(dd 
; luf (piietly that if 1 were to repc'at any iiiie 
I morning, at Saratoga springs, what .1 had 
i said to him concerning the execution of ATajor 
Andre, 1 should very soon hav e howie-knife 
ill me. Professor Bopp of 8chiiikeiihaus».u 
was very rude to me. He was a man of very 
strong and somewhat free opinions as Pro- 
fessor Bopp, and was especially famous aim iig 
his North German colleagues for liavinr. iii a. 
quarto treatise, finished uj) tlie niomi -ibai, 
is, confuted and jmt to rout the last rcniuant 
of believers in that luminary. 1 h;id a letter 
of introduction to Bopp from Buidesehre.g, 
the good-natured bookseller of Tijdgrabt'n J. 
was told that i must expect to tind tin* pj o- 
fessor Eomewhat brusque and blunt in argu- 
ment, but that he was strictly just, and un- 
flinchlngly logical. I wieut to Bo]>p,aiKl ibund 
him in a little room on the fourtli story of a 
■house. There were some books in the room — 
not many; a seraphine; several hecr-nmgs; 
some bones, possibly antediluvian, but appa- 
rcntly of beef, and oi’ a recent date ; a tremen- 
dous smcdl of onions, and a no less tremendous 
smell of tobacco smoke. 1 found Bopp to fio 
indeed all that he had been described — ex- 
ceedingly brusque and blunt. He was that 
day occupied in finuhing up, — ^not the moon, 
but his dinner. He did not ask me to have 
any ; he did not ask mo to sit down ; bui he 
began immediately to question me about the 
inanuers, customs, and social state of Eng- 
land. 

“You have no four-story houses in your 
country;” he asked me, “none so high, 
eh ? ” 

Pardon me,” I replied, “ we buiM them 
in some cases to a greater heiglit. W c have 
large warehouses six and even seven stories 
high.” . 

He looked at me steadily, shut up his book 
(he had been reading all through the con- 
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versation) with a baiipj, spat, and finislied me jeet ordinarily adopted by sensible, studious 
up as he might have tiuisht'd the moon. . men, and addicting myself instead to the con- 
“ You Lte ! ” said Professor Dopp. sideratiou of those parts which they generally 

How could I continue the argument under neglect. I have taken cats and dogs as cha* 
these distressing circumstances if The lie was racters, not as maruiualia : 1 have looked at 
not given to me olleiisively, but merely in tlie them, — not with refeience to tire number of 
guise of a syllogism, wliicli tlie professor was teeth in their head or the electricity in their 
jn-epared to defend and prove; and surely a backs — but in their social, picturesque, quaint, 
nnniwho could timsh up the moon must have eccentric character, 1 wish to treat of cals 
been strong enough in argument to convict me and dogs, not in a zoological liglit — not in a 
of falsehood. So I merely sighed, withdi'cw mutton-pie light, 1;>ut simply as characters, for 
from the ]u*o(esslfinal presence, and left 1 charactoi istic they decidedly are, and in a 
Schinkenhausen that very night, more con- very eminent degree. 

vinced than ever that argument was not my 1 have Jess to say about oats than 
forte. about dogs. Tlie former liave loss clunac- 

One more anecdote and we shall go to the ter than Die latter ; besides, I do not like 
dogs— to the cats ami dogs, I mean. "VVliat them so wtll as dogs. There is to me 
anecdote shall it be?— thaPof the strong 3 miing something inexpressibly sly, slowly ermd, 
man in Westmoreland with whom 1 had an ar- i>atieiitly ii\ a!-hei‘ous, in a cat. The steal tl»y 
gnment about Napoleon Donaparto, and really walk, the \elvet paw with the sharp fangs 
did defeat and rout, but who, as usual, beneath, the low liyjiocritical ])urr, the sud- 
liuislied mo up, by saying, “ Thee mayst know den noiseless leaps on to high plaees, — the 
.a (leal about }l,oiiey])art(\v, but I’ll jump tlico blinking eye, the shadovvy, slow-moving ges- 
for two piind I ” No ; that anecdote does not tures — ngli ! 1 know cats Unit give me the 

bcai* on cats and dogs : we musi try another, horrors. 

I was arguing with a gentleman Irom ycollaud. j flats, generally s])caking, are proud in 
J had studied the subject of our argument | their disposition, leUising to associate with 
deeply, and for a long time, .and r(ailly laaeied j sti angers, iTpudiatiug iamdiarity, dainUly 
Unit 1 was making souHi imjiression upon in}" ' turning up their noses at cats’-mcat, bones, 
opjionent. The ginideman Irom Seotland 'and the like, that dogs would be glad to get ; 
lu'ard me very patiently out, and when ] liad there is a clulling haughtiness about them, 
come as i thought, to a tviuinjiliant pt rora- | oven to persons they have known for yea, rs, 
lion, he s lid, quieLl}' : i exceedingly repulsivo and disgusting. You 

“ (Sir, ye arc jest the maist ignorant ]>airson may ,play with them, you may fondle them, 
1 over met, but 3 "e Ir.ivc some paijeeptiuii of you may stroke their back.s and s(*ratch their 
wliat }e are talking about.” j heads, and call them “poor piiss^ ! ” but 

Now thi,s is exactly my case with j'eference |bowia*e ! Sometimes they will arch their 
to cuts and dogs. Of them, as cals or as dog*, | backs, and jiurr, and seemingly res]iuud with 
1 .'iin as sujKuhitively ignorant as the Scotch gratitude to your caresses; but at other 
gentleman fijuiid nu* in argument. I decline, : times a liair stroked the wrong way, a p.ir- 
upon m 3 " honour, that i don't know how ! ticularly tender ]>art of tlie skull inadver- 
inany teeth a dog has, or why there should be .tently touched wliilo scratching, and all the. 
ciecLrioity ill a cat’s back. I have heard that , soft complaisance, puiring, back -arching of 
a cat has uino lives ; but I am clistn^ssingly Duss vanislies. She becomes a fury, a lieud. 
ignorant of tho average duration of those Prompt as the stiletto of an Italian brigand 
lives. I have heard of Bullbn, Cuvier, and tho to quit its sheath, so prompt are he ' steel- 
Zoological Gardens in the Kegent’s Park ; but like claws to (luit their velvet sheathing, — or, 
I know little about Natural History — not sojto use another, and jierhaps apter simile, as 
much even as poor Goldsmith, who, though prompt as that hideous instrument of torture, 
engaged to write an Animal Creation for the the cuijpiiig-maehinc of the surgeon-dentist 
booksellers, was so ignorant of the confonna- is quit its tortoiseshell case, and drive into 
tion and habits of animals, that every friend your flesh its bristling hedge of bayonet- 
wlio called upon him was laid under contri- like lancets. T'he kitten is innocent and 
bution to describe some member of the brute sportive, you will say, and will play with a 
creation ; and the walls of the Doctor’s study slipper, a ball of cotton, a glove, quite in an 
were scrawled over with charcoal memoranda arcadian and unsophistic*ated manner. Tru(‘, 
about lions and tigers, otters and jackals, but youug tiger-cubs are playful, young 
guinea-pigs, and lup])opotami. leopards are playful. You may see tliem in 

Yet, still keeping my Scotch friend in mind, their cage at the 55oological Gar4ens, gam-» 
though a most ignorant person, I think that I boiling, romping, idayfully sprawling on tiicir 
Lave some perception of the subject 1 am backs on the floor, with theif’ feet turned 
writing about — oats and dogs. 1 don’t know upwards, wide apart, m that famous, nevci- 
anythiug about them, but I a good deal to- be -surpassed leopard does, which is 
about them. I have studied cats and dogs as tearing the vine-leaves in Sir Peter I’aul 
1 study most things — in' a rambling, discur- Kiibena’s picture of Peace and War. Yet, 
sive, and to say the truth, somewhat vagabond for all the playfulness of the tiger and 
fashion— bv neglecting those pai-ts of tJie sub- kopard cubs^ do you think when they 
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have attained the full glory of tiger or 
leoi>ai’d-hood, they wjll roar one whit less 
■ fiercely than thek papafif or mammas; that- 
they would, had they thdr liberty, be at all,, 
backward* in the sudden spring, the howling, 
roaring, rending, craundiing, cnmching, tear- 
ing, rending, oi some unhappy because too 
corpulent buffalo, some indiscreet antelope, 
some luckless negro, or some benighted of- 
ficer of Bengal Infantry ? Or, cooped up as 
they are in a den of the Zoological Gardens 
even, do you think, for all their playful gambols 
when the keeper makes his rounds at din- 
ner-tirno, they will refrain from the shin-bone 
of beef— -nay from devouring it with glaring 
eyes, and low, menacing bowls t Don’t think 
it. Don’t think either, that if the keeper, 
entering the den, were to be suddenly seized 
with a fainting fit, or vertigo, or an aneurism, 
or were to lose his footing, and fall down on 
the llooring of the cage, that the leopard and 
tiger-cubs "would refrain from falling on him 
and tearing his flesh, and crjiUTudiing his 
bones. So it is with the kitten. It is pretty 
to see the little thing lapping its milk, gam- 
bolling round its mother, playing with the 
diall ot’ worsted, the slipper, or the glove, with 
now and then a gesture of apparently real 
a flection towards its parent ; or of a weak 
mew, more of annoyance than pain, as it 
knocks itself up against the leg of a table, or 
gels its little feet entangled with an odd skein 
of cotton. But, this little innocent, sportive, 
playful kitten, this interesting orphan and 
sole survivor of a numerous family of brothers 
and sist^s who have all perished in that 
grave of urimalkin’s household, a water-hutt, 
will, within a very few weeks, play with as 
much delight — nay more — with something 
very different from a ball of cotton, a skein of 
silk, a glove, or a slipper. Tlie plaything 
will ho a wretched, timorous, half-frightened- 
to - death, half - lacerated - to - death mouse. 
Hither and thither will the playful cal toss 
it ; now high, now low, now to the right, now 
to the left, now on one side, now on the other, 
now deluding it with fallacious hopes of 
escape, — allowing it to run to an exactly 
sufficient distance to be recaptured, re-])laycd 
with, and re-tortured. This is sportiveness, 
this is playfulness, this is what the kitten 
does with the ball of cotton, and will do with 
the mouse. 

No ! I cannot abide cats. Pet cats, wild 
cats, tom cats, gib cats, Persian cats, Angola 
cats, tortoiseshell cats, tabby cats, black cats, 
Mans, cats, brindled cats, mewing once, twice, 
or thrice, as the case may be, — none of these 
cats delight me. They arc associated in my 
toind witli none but disagreeable objects and 
remembrances : now old maids, witchcraft, 
dreadful sabbaths with old women flying up 
the chimney upon broomsticks to drink hell 
broth with the evil one, charms, incantations, 
sorceries, sucking children’s breaths, stopping 
out late on the tiles, catterwauling and mol- 
rowing in the night eeason, prowling about 


the streets at unseasonable hours, and a 
variety of other thinge too numerous and too 
unpleasant to mention. 

Don’t tell me aliout the doga of Stamboiil, 
— those mangy, ill-favonred, ferocious ciiis 
are* simply nuisances of the most abominable 
I description, and have no claim to be coiisi- 
I dered curiosities. The dogs of Paris are all 
alike ; they all belong to somebody ; they 
are mean-spirited mediocre animals, submil- 
ting to be shaved and curled, to be led about 
in strings and chains, to be governed by dog- 
I whips, and to wear some wretched muzzling 
I apparatus, more humiliating than the caudine 
forks — sometimes like a strawberry-pottle, 
.sometimes like a coal-scoop of wire work. 

I The French dogs are cowed by the tyrannical 
surveillance of thet police ; by the horrible 
threats promulgatea against them by the 
authorities in placards on tlie walk during 
the hot weather. Poisoned and 

arsenicated sausages are placed altte .comers 
of the streets to tempt them to 5^And die. 
They dare not bark without offending against 
some of the provisions of the penal code. 
Their spirit is broken. 1 wonder the 
governnient in France, which is so fond of 
stam])ing everything, from a passport to a 
tailoi*’s ])ufr, docs not take il into its head to 
stamp the dogs. The “Timbre Iinperlar* 
would complete their liegradaticui. 

But, the dogs of London : they arc fiee; 
they roam where they will ; they laugh to 
scorn the feeble enactments relative to 
muzzling that do still occasionally, during the 
dog days, come out from miinici]>al anri paro- 
chial authorities. They cry, with an ironical 
yelp, “first catcli your dog ! ” Every dog in 
London has a character. There are i ich dogs, 
poor dogs, good dogs, bad dogs, merry dogs 
I and sad dogs ; dogs that have lost iheir tails 
; as Alcibiades’ dog did his ; dogs that steal, 
and dogs that fight, and dogs that dance for 
a livelihood. There are theatrical dogs (i 
had one myself once), and pious dogs : there 
are dogs essentially aristocratic in habit, de- 
meanour, and (I was going to say) thought ; 
and there are dogs whom a century of teach- 
ing, example, high feeding, and ariatocrntic 
associations would' not render anything but 
low-life dogs. There are parvenu dogs who 
have originally been curs, and have after- 
wards, by accident or favouritism, been . 
elevated into the position of pets, but stUl ■ 
maintain traces of their currish origin — of^o 
days when they slept in a du3t-he«p, 
promenaded in a gutter, and fought with a 
tinker’s terrier for the stump of a cabbage- 
stalk. There are dogs for day and dogs for 
night, dogs for business and dogs for pleasure, 
industrious dogs and lazy dogs. 

The latter class, I am afraid far out-nnmber 
the industrious section of the dog community. 
Few things, I think, can equal the luxuriously 
contented, apathetically enjoying, gravely 
sensual manner in which a dog abandons him- 
self to idleness and repose. I don’t mean to 
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needful rest, for then he coils himself up, and 
goes to sleep serenely. Ho has dreams, and 
gives short barks in -^his sleep as though he 
were dreaming of thieves, or strange dogs, or 
disimted bones. But, to see a dog when he 
is determined to be lazy, stretch himself out 
at full length, with his head thrown back and 
his tail quiescent, now on his side, now* on his 
back, witli his heels upwards — this is indeed 
a sight good for sorc-eyes. The enjoyment is | 
so intense, so unalloyed by any after thought 
or pre- occupation, so perfect and so complete. 
The ears are thrown lightly off his liead. His 
eyes are not quite closed — he is too lazy to do 
that ; but he keeps them as it were ajar, in a 
* lazy, winking, bhnkiug manner, as if to inti- 
mate that ho is not tired — that he does not 
want to go to sleep — that he merely wishes 
to enjoy his dojee far uiente like a gentlennin, 
and that should anything turn up in the way 
of a rat-hunt, a marrow-bone, a lady, or a 
fight, he will be found wide awake and ready 
for action. There is a smile on his doggish 
I mouth that could scarcely be surpassed in 
contc'iited benignity by the smile of a child 
in its sleep — save, perhaps, hy that of a 
young sucking-pig, ready for roasting in a 
dairyman’s shop-window. The mouth looks 
as though it never could bark — far less bite — 
least of all attack the calves of unolleuding 
peoj>]c jmssing by, and kill a given number of 
rats in a given number of ininiittis. 

. JS'ext to the lazy dog 1 will take as a cha- 
racter I lie comic dog. As a rule, the comic 
<log is a le’own dog. I have known shaggy 
white (logs with a sense of the humorous, and 
1 have, heard of sundry black dogs who 
could make a joke or two. I was even once 
honored Avitli the ac((uaintance of a jocular 
l)ull(log ; but these arc only, believe me, ex- 
ceptions to the rule, and you will find the 
great majority of comic dogs to be brown. 
'I’ho comic dog is moreover very nearly 
always an exceedingly ugly dog. He is not a 
very intellectual dog. He lean not do tricks 
on the cards, walk up a ladder, jump through 
a hoop, pretend to walk lame, go through tJie 
manual exercise, halt at the word of com- 
mand, or go to market for sausages, beefsteaks, 
or French rolls with halfpence in his basket. 
He is not a quarrelsome dog, a vicious dog, 
and I am afraid, on the other hand, he cannot 
lay any very great claim to generosity or 
fidelity. He is simply an irresistibly comic 
dog — so comic that one wag of his prepos- 
terous tail, one cock of his bizaiTe head, one 
twinkle of his grotesque eyes, one wrinkle of 
his egregious mouth, one wriggle of his eccen- 
tric body, is sufficient to send you into a pro- 
longed and hearty roar of laughter. Yon 
cairt help it : you must laugh at the comic 
dog. Moreover, he never descends to low 
comedy ; to unmeaning tricks of buffoonery 
and tomboy ism. He disdains to run round 
and round .after his tail, to stand on his hind 
legs, and then tumble backward, to pretend 
to catch flies, to bark at himself in a glass, or 


to woi^iry the cat. Ho is more of a humorist 
than a joker. He is more of a comedian than 
a farce actor. Yet he can be grave occasion- 
ally ; though in his very gravity there is 
sometimes humour so broad, so shining, so 
incomprehensibly ludicrous, that you must 
either laugh or burst. 

The melanchbly — or as T had perhaps 
better call him — the sad dog, is ordinarily 
black. He is generally*, too, a mongrel. The 
fact of his obscure birth and ignoble blood 
seems to haunt him and sit heavy upon him. 
He had a master once, but he was unkind to 
him, or ran away from Jiiin, or died, so that he 
is ownerless now. He has a fragile tenure of 
ownership in a few establishments, mostly 
those of small tradesmen, and tries to peiij- 
suadc himself that these are his mastei’s ; but 
the effort is not successful. He would fain 
belong to some one, but nobody will have 
anything to do with him. He cares for a 
great many people, but nobody cares for 
him. 

These circun\stances have embittered the 
life of tlie sad dog. He mopes, * He is miser- 
able. He becomes tliiii. Ho is freipieiitly 
kicked, and dares not resent the injury. His 
sides become attenuated, and his ribs show 
through Lis lissome skin. He tries to estab- 
lish himself somewhere, to get someboily to 
own him. Ho hides under counters in shops, 
under dressers in kitchens, in remote areas and 
backyards. He follows genthrnen homo to 
their houses at night ; but nobody will have 
anything to do with him. His rec(q>tion is 
alw''ays the same — the one irrevocabht boot. 
At hist he subsides into an empty potatoe- 
basket in Oovent Garden Market, or the lee- 
side of a tarpaulin, and there he lies quietly, 
and mopes : imcomplainingly, unresistibly, 
without friends, without food, till he dies, 
and has his lying-in-state in the gutter, and 
his cenotaph in the dustcart. Have you 
never known men and women who have been 
meek and mild, uncomplaining and unresist- 
ing, who have had neither food nor ^rionds, 
and who have gone and laid down in a corner 
somewhere, and died? ^ Shame on me ! some 
of you will cry, that T should compare a 
Chrbfti.an to a dog. Alas ! not a day will 
pass but wo can descry human qualities in 
the brute, aud brute qualities in the human 
being ; and, alas, again, how often wo fliul a 
balance of love, fidelity, truth, generosity, on 
the side of the brute ! 


BACK AT TIUNlTy. # 

T AM the rector of a little parish in the 
wilds of Cumberland, and have been so this 
ten years ; my parishioners live upon hill- 
sides, and in secluded vallies, over a space of 
many score square miles ; but their number 
is not over fifty souls : I have also just fifty 
pounds a year for curing them. When 1 say 
that my churchwarden and myself— -the best 
informed men in the parish, and the fountain- 
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head of ijiformatioii to the 4iave 

differed within the last fortni^lit about the 
capacity of ministers, and. the managnaent of 
the war, it may bo concluded tl^at Wasteland 
folk are soinewhat behind public opinion. 
Were I met, as I go about my duties, over the 
hills, with my dog and my long cnwk, I might 
well be taken for a htenil shepherd of my 
flock. It was hob always thus with me. 
Thdi*e is an old three-cornered cap, the won- 
der of the ancient dame who “ does ” for me, 
which, broken and battered as it is, looks dis- 
dainfully at its neighbour of black straw that 
now forms my pastoral covering. Amidst 
the simple clothing in iny old oak wardrobe, 
there hangs, tattered and torn enough, along 
blue Trinity gown; and among the homely 
crockery of my cupboard, there sliines respleii- 
deiitj with the college arms on one side, and a 
glass at the bottom, a “ pewter ” that was the 
rev. aid of victory upon the silver Cam. 

1 had failed to, get my fellowship, and spent 
most of my little capital in deai* — too dear — 
ohl Cambridge, but ,the memory of my col- 
lege days seemed worth it all. When my i 
daily work was over, and my evening jiipo 
was lit, I loved to recline in the chimm-y- 
coriier of my sitting room, and recall the an- 
cient days ; and the scenes of that linpjiy time, 
though they grew dimmer and dimmer with 
every backward glartce, shone not less glo- 
rious through tho haze. Iliad always a vague 
longing to revisit the fading halls and ** les- 
sening towers” once more, and, this last 
May, having received an invitation, hospita- 
ble and kind as only a college friend’s can 
be, it fairly overset all considerations of eco- 
nomy, and down to Trinity, like an escaped 
bird l flew ; that being a poetical expression 
for the state of my' feelings, nether than tho 
speed of my journey, for Wasteland is over 
forty miles from the railway station, across 
the mountain by-roads, and I accomplished 
them ill a gig like Iloctor Syntax’s. 

I came through Loudon, and so by the 
Eastern Counties’ line, and as we drew near 
llie low flat country with “ the Brobdignags ” 
— I used to think so High before I came to 
Cumberland — I thought I recognised tho 
roails and walks about, and coupled each with 
some remembrance of old. There was the 
windmill whereat Jones’ skewbald shied and 
threw him ; and there were the post and rails 
over which Brown, in scarlet, thought to have 
cscai)ed from the sporting luoctor ; and there 
, the broad bright stream where we three 
t ducked the gamekeeper. I would rather it 
had been the coaching days again, ,to have 
lingered a little longer on our way, to have 
driven the four grays into Trumpington, and 
to have sat beside J ack Hall. J ack had the 
road between the two universities, and used 
to be a noted character ; he artfully contrived 
to 8ympathi^c now with one, and now with the 
other, as his box companion happened to be 
Cantab or Oxonian, but I remember one mis- 
take of his. Bobinson of Trinity had been 


staying up at Christchurch, and was taken by 
Jack to be of that college ; after some con- 
versation, tending still more to strengtln n 
that impression, Jack observed ; — “ Well, sir, 
I diuna' how it is, but I can alius tell a ITox- 
fordfroma Cambridge gent The 11 oxford 
gent says, ‘ Hall ’ when he speaks to me, as 
you doi sir, and asks me to take a glass of 
.wine hero (as it may be), and another tlieie, 
and ‘your health Ilall,’ says he, and when iio 
gets off, sa 3 ^s he, ‘here’s half-a- crown, Hall 
(at least), for you.* But your Cambridge 
chap says, ‘Jack, 1113 ' boy, a pot o’ beer ? ’ and 
‘ 1 look towards you,* and gives me a beggarly 
.shilling to end with.” When Jiobinson, there- 
fore, got down at Trinit 3 ’, ho said wltli em- 
phasis. Jack, my boy, heiv’s a shilling for 
you — I’m a Cambridge man.” Poor Jack is 
dead now, and we came through tlie town iu 
au omnibus ; through the town that is being 
all rebuilt, and by way of Pembroke, Corpus, 
and Cat's Hall, past the long screen of King’.s 
College, through which the organ jieals, and 
clo.se the stalely Senate House whore my 
heart beat liigli and hopefully for days, ajiri 
where at last it sank to zero ; when the long 
li.st came out, and wranglei* afier wrangler 
was called fortli, .and I, the last, was called — 
tlic Golden S})ooii ! 

Show me tliino ancient front, old Caiu.^, I 
pray, for brick thou art bclnnd, buj thivt* 
month.s piled, and hide thy next door neigli- 
bour’.s fresh red lace ; the street is new too,- 
1 dure say iniiuoved, but 1 would rather 
liave the tuiubling shops and all their sUjre\h 
nodding overhead. Thank Heaven, liie 
grand old gate is wli ere it was, and the old 
martin buihls in Harry’s crown, and si ill 
makes entry hazardous ; the porter look.s the 
same, but not so, I ; he does not know" me 
from a chorister, or credulous father bi inging 
up a son toll r.'it matriculation — fortlie Porsou 
])rize and all the rest — or haply from .some 
dun importunate, passing liis days without 
the “ sported ” ^ oaks ; “ in the middle leaps 
the fountain,” shaking coolness tlirougli the 
court, aud the pigeons tamely trot upon tho 
level shaven lawns, and from the ancient 
clock turret peals forth the passing hour “ in 
the male and female voice” as w-as wont to 
be of old ; up tho stone steps past the butte- 
ries and the great dark swinging doors, and 
into Neville’s Court, unchanged and fair, with 
echoing cloisters upon either side, aiul through 

its open gates the pleasant stream : but 

here is a new wonder ; groups of men — so 
strangely like the friends of mine own ilays, I 
scarce can think them quite unknown to mo, 
with the same. bright liojieful faces and the 
same light grace of limb— with photographic 
apparatus and the favouring sun limning each 
other’s features : thus may these portrait 
galleries be formed of all whom it may please 
them to keep fresh in memory ; ali me, I 

■* The outer door of University rooms, when closed (or 
snorted) RUuds lor a sort of roatonal “not at huiiie” to 
oil comers. 
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would before death and distant climes had 
taken them I had made me such a book in my 
blithe college days ! This man, my cheery li ost, 
seems stouter, older, and, by my life ! not quite 
untinged with gray, but, still the same frank 
smile, warm grip, and the good heart within 
all sound and young ! A man who never mis- 
used his time here; a Fellow of his CV)lleges, 
]\r.A., J /oeturer, Don ; with vasty rooms, oak- 
paiKded, hung with pictures, stored with 
books, a palace>of a place ; my name, alas is 
not upon the board — my poverty, indeed,! 
not will, ])re veil ted it, and so beneath his 
wing 1 (line at the “ high tabic *’ with the 
reverend deans, and hobnob with' professors. 
The grand old liall is filled from end to end 
with sounds oS feasting ; the undergraduates 
have not learnt to carve, but hack and hew 
as iii the olden time ; the B.A.s criticise their 
food and frown as usual on their caterer ; 
and in the oaken gallery stare the dames, or 
young or old, in wonder at the scene, wliile 
through the painted panes the Mayday sun 
chequers with rainbow lines the pictures old 
and dim. In Combination Itooin, where once 
1 sat at viv.l, voce, wretched, ignorant, the 
wine goes round, and wit, and jileasant talk, j 
and every whc^'c bc^ains kindness and a friend ; 
a saint’s day this, so from the upper rows in 
oln])(d whore the magnates sif, J s(^e tlie 
wliite-rolx-id youtlis come breathless in, the 
wliisi)e,rcd talk of some behind their iiooks, with 
(''IK* (*}'(* watchful lest tlieoutrag(‘d deanswoo]) 
from his (yrie on thc'ir dove-like forms, and 

once rnoic in collogo fiiiics 
Om- stoini tlicir liigli-built oigaiis in.ikc, 
jAnd tliuTulcr'nui&ic lolling slnikt* 

TliC pioplicls blazon'd on tlu* panes. 

Next night is a race night on the Cam, and 
hurl sing to the bju'ge which eveiy even- 
ing toils down the narrow stream, 1 stand 
amidst th(} crowd about iior bows, and 
mark the crews as they pass. No ciglit-oars 
are there, elsewhere, such as these ; their 
stroke together, and the bonding backs lo- 
gctlicr, as they run before the wind ; and lie 
with the tiller ropes, who also bends, albeit 
standing on the frailest plank, overl lalauced by 
an ounce on either side ; the thin keel cleaves 
the stream as an arrow-head cleaves the ‘‘view- 
less air,” and the music dies away from their 
oars, ill distance lost at half a score of 
strokes, which presently some rival boat 
takes up, and so the linked sweetmiss is 
drawn out through all the voyage. We leap 
upon the bank, and join the walkers to the 
starting-point. Thence at the third gun- 
fire the racers spring — two dozen at full 
speed. Then twice four hundred feet tuinul- 
tuoiisly start upon the path ; and “ Now 
you’re gaining,!” or “Well pulled — well 
pulled ! ” is shouted like one voice. Ah, 
Trinity, First Trinity, it is vain. The long 
keen prow o’erlaps 3mu even now. See, 
your victor sets up his conquering flag, nor 
wastes his strength, but leisurely draws on, 


or hugs the river bank on rested oars, and 
marks the panting rivals racing by — a long, 
long line, with gaps made here and there, 
‘where other conquerors and conquered strove 
— of flashing oars and foam and coloured 
caps, ami forms half-naked striving for their 
lives ; while on the waters floats triumphal 
music, and falls and rises vthe incrensing 
cheer. So eve by eve alternate through the 
May, the measured pulse of racing oars beats 
on beside the willows, and the great throng i 
returns on barge or horseback, or winds home 
on foot along the meadows. 

Every day some joyous ])Ian awaited me. 

I breakfasted with jovial undergraduates, 
j on dishes ,with strange names ami strangf'r 
j tastes, and drank the cup of Cfossas like 
a boy. I hoard old talk of men as bats ' 
and oars — a clever bat, a first-rate oar, they 
said; of Smith’s (young Smith’s, of (!orjnis) 
last good thing ; of Unionic speakers elo- 
quent ; the red-hot Chartist speakcu’ Ivobin - 
son (as in inv time were Smiths and 
Robinsons) ; of Lord Claude Lollypojis wlio 
beard the deans; of Admirable* Crichtons, 
great at beer, gre ater at classics ; new modes 
of cutting chapels were discussed, cxcuse^s 
ji(.w, as, “Trying on my boot on llio 
wrong foot, dear Mr. Dean, I could not gel, it 
I oir, and so was lato for service : ” and for llu- 
nextday, “Tightness of left boot still, M r. J )c;in, 
continues,” with quite a racy smack about tluuii 
ycl, though ancient as the everlasting Jiills. 

A down the Backs, the stream behind the 
town, wlioie half tlie (’olh^ge gardens bloom 
on Cither siilc and half the lawns sloj>e 
down, we floated dreamily ; 

One fricJiid pulled stroke, aiiotlicr bow, 

And I, I steered them jiuvhow. 

Wc playetl on many a hidden college plat, 
fast barred from me in undej-graduate days, 
at grand old games — at (juoits and Bacon’s 
game of bowls, turned Heaven knows how I 
many centuries ago, with half tin* bias 
dnjpped out and the numbers dim with 
cobwebs and time. The long loud laugli 1 
learnt in W estmoreland rang out and ocliooJ 
round the monkish walls most strangely. It 
seems to me, your fellows soonep-iige iu mouldy 
cloisters than we dwellem on the windy hills 
do. And yet they are a glorious set. Their 
dinners every day are like a king’s ; but when 
they have their audit ! — ah me ! here in this 
unfruitful valley, as I cat my mutton and my 
oatmeal cake alone, I think upon those audits i 
with a sigh. | 

Fish, flesh, fowl, fruit — in shoals, herds, | 
flocks, and gardcns-full ; wine, of wjiat dim 
vice-chancellorship in blythe King Hariy’s i 
time I know not ; and (as my northern fiincy 
ill-concealed) far better than alb wine, old * i 
audit ale. The dinner prefaced and con- 
cluded by a grace, read by two scholars in 
dramatic parts iu the best Latin ; the 
tankards and the salt-cellars of gold pre- 
sented by the foundress. There she stands, 
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albeit she looks white and Sterh enon^h, and, 
as it is said, repented of her love to this good 
college, and left her wealth to others ere 
slie died* look towards you, madam, 
Your health!” Ihdeed, the master’s self 
did put liis Ups to a huge golden goblet full 
of port, and the rest all rjbe up after him with 
solemn bow, one after One, three standing at 
a time, and drank her memory : “ In piam 
memoriam fundatrieis.” Well for me 1 had 
not iirst to quote the Latin, or surely I liad 
mauled the long penultimate ! So, after that 
the rosewater and graces, and then in 
Milton’s garden we wandered, and kept his 
mulberry free enough from blight^ I warrant 
it, with good tobacco smoke. • ^ 

Thus my last day at Alma Mater. May- 
hap, I shall not see her any mdre : but while 
I old friends find harbour in my heart, and 
I recollections of blythe days are dear, to her 
in i)iinn jiiemoriam will I drink, and towai'ds 
her will I look with loving eyes. 

EICE. 

Those who have only seen rice as exposed 
for sale in grocers’ windows, or who have 
tasted it in no other shape than as pnddinga, 
may w’ith truth be said to know nothing of 
it as an article of food. In this country, 
indeed, little is understood of the important 
jjait tliis grain ])erforma in employing and 
feeding a large portion of the human family. 
Cultivated in all four quarters of the globe, 
but chiefly in America and Asia, it is no 
exaggeration to say that it forms the food of 
three-fourths of the human race: in other 
words, of between six and seven hundred 
millions of the population of the world. 

It is not merely that the deusely-]>acked 
inhabitants of China, Siam, British India, 
and the Eastern islands, employ this graiji in 
lieu of wheat. It stands them in place of all 
the varied food of European countries : of 
bread, vegetables, flesh, and fowl. The rice- 
dealer is at once their baker, greengrocer 
butcher, and poulterer. It is impos.'sible to 
enter the most remote village in the East 
without seeing piles of rice stored in half- 
o})en granaries, or heaped up for sale in 
bazaars in such boundless profusion as to 
bewilder a traveller from the west, who is apt 
to wonder what will become of it all. Three- 
fourths of the warehouses in town and 
country the traveller may depend on being 
rice stores : three-fourths of the lumbering 
nativji;! craft that steal along the coast, and 
quite lliat proportion of the lazy bullock- 
carts that are to be met with toiling over 
Indian roads, are certain to be laden witli rice. 

Of rajiid growth, an<l easily adapting itself 
pi many varieties of soils, irrespective of cul- 
' tnre, rice apiiears to be the most suitable for 
llio countries in which it is found. The abun- 
dant rains Which ])eriodically fall within and 
about the tropics, are precisely what is needed * 
by this scmi-aqoatic plant, f^metimes, how- 1 


ever, the yainy season^ ceases before its time, 
or .fails altogether : in which case the crops 
will assuredly perish, should th6re exist no 
means of procuring a supply from elsewhere, 
hy aqueducts and dams, or bunds, as they are 
termed. The construction of works of irriga- 
tion has, from the earliest periods occupied the 
attention of Indian monarehs, who spared 
no efforts to keep their subjects well supplied 
iji^itli Water. It long formed a reproach to 
the British government of India, that wlulst 
the Hindoo and Mahometan rulers of llin- 
dostan had been alike mindful to spend a 
portion of the taxes on works of this kind, 
they allowed the bunds and ciinals to fall 
into neglect and ruin. 

The want of those means of* irrigation has 
often bcoii fatally felt in some districts of 
India. A sudden and severe drought will 
destroy the gi'owing crops ; and when, as is 
unfortunately the case in some ))avts, there 
are no roads by which to convey grain from 
more fortunate districts, the consequences are 
frightful. In this way we read that in the 
year eighteen hundred and thirty-three, fifty 
thonsaiid persons ]>cri8lied in the month of 
September, in Lucknow : at Kanpore twelve 
Imadred died of want : in Guivtoor, two Imii- 
dred and fifty thousand hiiij)aa beiiigH, 
seveni.y-four thousand bullocks, a l)iuidre<l 
and sixty llioiisand cow.s, and an incredible 
number of sheep and goats, died of sta»->'aliun : 
fifty thousand peojde perished from tlie sMino 
cause in Marwa ; and in the iiorth-w’^cst pro- 
vinces half a uiillion of lives arc su]*}) 0 Hed to 
have been lost. During that year a million 
and a half of human being.s arc believed to 
have perished from want of food. 

In some parts of India the monsoon rains 
fall heavily for a short period, and very 
slightly at other times, yielding a greater 
supply tlniii is needed in the first instance, 
and too little afterwards. To meet this iire 
gnlarity, and store up tho too coiiious rains 
of the early monsoon, bunds were built across 
valleys to form artificial lakes, often of vast i 
extent, whence the adjacent country was irri- , 
gated by means of water-courses carried fre- | 
quently for many miles along the flanks of | 
mountains, across gorges and valleys, and 
through the most difficult country; opera- | 
tions, which would have sorely puzzled our j 
best European engineers to have accom- « i 
pliahed without a great and ruinous outlay. ^ 

We have been long accustomed to regal'd ' 
the magnificent ruins yet remaining in the 
prostrate land of the mighty Pharaohs, with 
feelings of mingled awe and admiration, 
looking upon them as the crumbling types of 
a bygone reign of architectural and engineer- 
ing greatness. Further eastward, still nearer 
the rising of the sun, there are, however, 
ruins quite as vast ; monumental vestiges of 
former greatness fully as astounding. The 
remains of ancient works of irrigation in the 
island of Ceylon alone, are sufficient to fling 
into the shade the boasted, labours of the old 
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Egyptian kings, to dwarf to the flimsiest in- 
si^itioauce the proudest engineering works 
of the present rulers of India. 

Situated amidst the wildest solitudes, or 
in the depths of unhealthy jungle districts, 
these ruins have remained almost unknown 
to Europeans. Surrounded by stagnant 
swam])8 or dense forests and jungle, where 
once were fertile plains or luxurious valleys, 
rich with waving rice-fields, that in those 
remote ages fed a vast population, those 
ruined bTinda ;a*e now the resort of wild 
cle])hants, buffaloes, and innumerable water- 
fowl. Here and there a cluster of mise- 
rable huts, termed out of mere courtesy 
a village, may be seen vegetating in the less 
overgrown corners of this great jungle- water 
lain, like islands in some oriental Dead Sea, 
ut how tliey came there, or what their in- 
mates do is not easily defined. 

Of the extent of these tanks some idea may 
be formed from the fact of there being at tlie 
present day not fewer than fifteen villages 
within ihe dried up bed of one of them. TJic 
dilapidated wnll of tliis great arlilicial lake 
is fifteen miles in length, exteniliug ;is it did at 
one time coni]>lctely across the lower end of 
a sp.icious vaJlcy. Built uj> of huge blocks 
of stone strongly fixed witli cement work, 
and coveied witli turf, it formed a solid bar- | 
rler of, one hundred feet in width at the l)a.sc, 
shelving off to forty feet wide at the to]). The 
magniLLido of these w<^rks bear arn]»le testi- 
mony not (»nly to the ability of the former 
craftsman of this island, but to the extent of 
the then jiojjiilalion ; and the rc.sources and 
]>ublic s])irit of tlie (Inghalese moiiarclis, who 
could siieeessfully undertake works of such 
magnitude and utility. In the early period of 
the (fiiristian era, when Britain was in a 
seml-barbaroiis state, when her nobles dwelt 
in rude edifices but little removed from 
huts, and when her navigators had not learnt 
to toni])t the perils of an over-sea commerce, 
Ceylon, then known as the utmost Indian 
isle, Taprobane,” jiossessed cities of vast ex- 
tent — as large as the pre.seiit London — and 
lioused her monarchs and priests in edifices 
that would astonish the architects of our mo- 
dern Babylon, that would leave our proudest 
jialaccs far behind, that would need a Milton 
to describe and a JMartin to delineate. She 
was also a liberal exporter of rice to distant 
countries. In tlie present day, with but 
a fourth of her former population, Ceylon 
is compelled to purchase grain from Indian 
producers in consequence of the decay of her 
works of irrigation. 

It must not be supposed by European 
readers, that rice, in the larger acceptation 
of the word, is represented by “the finest 
CiU-olina,” or even “ the best London Cleaueil 
Patna.'’ There is no more affinity between 
those white artificial cereals, and the “ real, 
original ” staple food of India and the 
East, than is to be found between a sjionge- 
cake and a loaf of genuine farm-house 


bread. The truth is, people in this part of 
the world, have no conception of what good 
rice is like; If they had, fhere would not be 
such a lively demand for the produce of the 
Southern American States. But such is pre- 
judice, that if a merchant were to introduce 
into any port of Great Britain, or Ireland, a 
cargo of the real staple food of orientals, he 
would not find a purchaser for it, so inferior 
is it in appearance, in its colour, shape, and 
texture, to the better-known and temiiiing 
looking grain of South Caixilina. 

Perhaps, no greater fallacy exists, than the 
common belief in the poverty of the nutri- 
tive qualities of rice. That may hold good 
in regard to the rice consumed in this country, 
but certainly not, if ajiplied to the common 
rice of many ])arts of the East. A hard- 
working Indian labourer would not make a 
meal on our “ Finest Carolina,” if Ik' could 
get it as a present : he would know that lie 
I could not do half-a-dny’s work on it, even 
I though lie swallowed a full Indian allowance, 

I and that is saying a good deal ; an English- 
jiiian in the Wc.st, can have no conception of 
i the prodigious quantities of rice a working- 
man in the eastern tropics will dispose of at 
on(‘ sitting. A London alderman might well 
envy him his feeding capacity. 

Perhapis, it may be thought, that ihere is 
no such thing as a hard day’s worli in Indi.i ; 
and that, Iberoforc, there can bo no gotal 
grounds for vouching for the nutiitive ])ro- 
])crUca of the grain of those countries, L’so, 
it makes another of the ratliev long list of 
popular modern I’aJiacies. 1 have seen as 
hard work, real bone and muscle work, done 
j by citizens of the United Kingdom in tlie 
East, as was ever achieved in the cold West, 
'and all upon rice and curry — not curry 
I and rice — in which the riceha.s formed the rtial 
I meal, and the curry has merely helped to 
i give it .a relish, as a sort of substantial Kit- 
jchener’s Zest, or Harvey’s Sauce. I have 
.seen, likewise, IVloormen, Malabars, and others 
of the Indian labouring classes }»(rform a 
day’s work that would terrify a Load on por- 
ter, or coal-\vliii>per ; or a country navvy, or 
ploughman ; and under the direct rays of a 
Bun, that has made a wooden iilatlorm too 
hot to stand on, in thin shoes, Avithout liter- 
ally dancing with pain, as 1 have done many 
a day, vvithiii six degrees of the linei 

It would be a matter of no little difficulty, 
and, i)erha])S, of doubtful interest, to tell how 
many’^ varieties exist of the rice family, in 
eastern lauds, from the whitest, most deli- 
cately-formed table-rice of Bengal, to the 
bohl, red, solid grain of the Madras coast, 
and the sickly-louking, transparent, good-for- 
notliing-but-starch rice of Arracan. Making 
a rough gues.s at their number, there cannot 
be less than two hundred varieties. These 
may be thrown into two great, widcly-ditfer- 
ent classes, viz., field rice an<l hill rice : the 
distinctive features of which are, that the 
former is grown in cultivated fields by the 
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of water, the latter on, dry .hill slopes, buffaloes are tied, with dight pieces of string, 
wilhout irrigation. The one yields a rich, to the further end of a long, rambUug, queer- 
nutritious grain, in great, ' abundance, tlie looking slip of wood, which they are dragging 
other, a thin, and husty rice, lit only for the deliberately through the slimy ground, a few 
food of cattle, or the very poorest class of inches below the surfiipe, and at the other end 
natives. AVith this last-mentioned descrip- of which 'appears to be tied likewise, the 
tioii of grain, there is scarcely any attempt apathetic Indian ploughman, 
at cultivation, in a European sense of the It needs all the faith one can muster to 
; 'word, nor is there any fealiue about it, worthy believe that this actually constitutes the 
; of notice ; so that tlie reader will readily ex- ploughing operation of eastern countries, 
oiise mo for passing to the more interesting 'You have no doubt about the man, nor the 
subject of the ordinary field rice of the East, buffaloes ; it is the plough that is so intensely 
A corn field in the ear, a hop plantation in questionable. It bears no likeness to any 
bud, a cherry orchard in full blossom, a land of implement — agricultural, nianufac- 
bcau field in flower, are lovely sights to luring, or scientific — in any part of the world, 
look upon; yet, I have beheld one more Still, there is a faint, glimiiicring, indistinct ' 
boantiful. A rice field half grown in age, imju'ession that you have somewhere met 
})ut fully developed in the rich velvet beauty with something of the sort, or that you have 
of its tropic green, bending to the passing dreamed of something like it. A sudden 
soa-bi eeze, amidst a cooling bath of limpid light bursts upon you, and you recognise the 
water, with topes of cocoa-palmS clustering thing, — the entire scene — man, buffaloes, 
about its banks, and here and there groves and sticky plough. You have seen tl^em 
‘ of the yellow bamboo sweeping its bosom reju-eseiited in pJates of Belzoni’s discoveri(^ 
with tlieir feathery leaves; above, flights of in Egypt, and in Layaid’s lemains of Niue- 
; gaily plumaged paroquets, or gentle-voiced veh. There they all are — as veritable, as 
I (loves, ski mraing in placid hapimiesa across formal and as strange — ns were the KgyY)ti;m 
I the deeply rich azure of the tro])ical sky, and Ninevite agriculturists, I’m afraid to say 
I is a scene worth all the toils and pi’ivatious how many centuries ago. It was precisedy 
I of an eastern voyage to gaze iijKm. the same set of cattle, man, and plough, that 

A inoi’e unpromising or uninviting prospect sowed tljo corn that Joso]>l)’s brethren went 
' mil scarcely be imagined than the same down from tiie land of Canaan for, wlien tliey 
fields when being prei)arod for the grain, at heard there was corn in J0gy])t. it wi'is just 
the usual sowing time, just as the first rains such culture as this, thousands of years since, 
of the changing nionspon begin to fall. Sa- that raised the ears of corn that w(‘re found 
tu rated with water, the soil wears all the entombed in tlie mummy’s band, by l\Ir. 
attributes of slushiness. Ear as the eye (^an rettigrew, some few years ago. 
reach along the ample valley lajs one dull, There; is nothing peculiar in the Cinghalc.se 
, unbroken vi.sta of rice-land, ankle-deep in rich mode of sowing tlicir grain, further than that, 
alluvial mud. No cheerful hedgerows ; like other orientals, they blend a ccitain 
nothing by wliich, at a distance, one can jx^rtion of superstition and religious ohserv- 
dislinguish one field from another. Here anee wutli every operation of their jirimitive 
and there a long, irregular earth-mound, agriculture. The village lu'iest must be cor ■ 

I crowned with rambling stones, marks the suited a.s to the lucky day for scattering the 
' boundary-line of Abrew Hickrema Apooha- seed; and ati oilering at the shrine of Buddha 
i niey, and divides his humble forty amnioniuns is necessary to secure the protection of bis 
of rice-land from the princely domains of Indian godship ; in addition to which, small 
! Adrian Hejeyrasingha Senerataiie Modliar. bouquels of wild flowers, and the tender lenf- 
Heavy showers have fallen ; the fat, tliirsty lets of the cocoa palm are fastened on sticks, 
j soil has drunk deep of tlie welcome down- at eacli corner of the iiewly-suwn field, in 
‘ powerings from above, and thus, whilst it is order to scare away any evil spiril.s that 
! ill rich unctuous humour, the serving-men of might otherwise take it into their miscliievous 
1 the liumble Apoohamey, and the lordly heads to blight the seed, 
j Modliar, ^ly it liberally with potations of the In an incredibly short space of time, the 
buffkloqJougb. It is quite as well that the rice-blades, of a lovely })ab' green, may l>o 
1 btraiiger traveller is informed of the nature seen peeping above the gliishy soil, and, in a 
j of i1ie Operation which is going on before his few more days, the tiny shoots will .bo some 
; perpToxed eyes, otherwise he would be sorely inches high. Then they arc treated to a cold 
j puzzled to know 'vvhat it all meant : why the bath, from the nearest tank, bund, or river, 
j ])air of sleepy-looking buffaloes were so pa- as the case ,may be, the supply of water 
I ticntly wading, up t() their portly stomachs, neces.sary to cover the field as high as, the 
.. in reguhvr straight walks, through the sea of tops of the growing corn being brought to it 
slushy quagmire, and why the persevering by means of water-courses, or mud-and-stoue 
native followed them so closely, holding a aipieducts. In the hilly country of the irite- 
ci'ooked piece of stick in hia liaud, and urging rior, as before stated, those water-courses 
them, occasionally, with a few oriental bene- even as now existing, and of a com p.‘* rati vely 
dictions. On drawing near to the mtlddy, humble description, are marvellously made 
nude agriculturist, you perceive that the and managed. For many miles the tiny 
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gurgling stxeam flows on through the 
wildest parts’ of the country ; uml tiie tra- 
veller on his horse may *i icle a good day’s 
journey without reaching the ejid aud desti- 
luition of one of those simple but most useful 
aqueducts. 

In hilly country the field paddy is often 
grown on steep ground cut into narrow ter- 
races, which rise prettily above each other, 
often to a considerable height. In such situa- 
tions tlie plough, suuill and light though It 
be, cannot bo usotl, and the loosening and 
turning up of the ground has to be pertornied 
by lumd-labonr. Weeding, by women and 
children, takes j)lace whilst the rice plants 
are but a few inches in height ; after which 
the growth and maturity of the corn becomes 
very rapid. 

The period which elapses between the 
sowing and the harvesting varies according 
to the particular kind of rice that may ho 
uuofer cftohii'vation. From throo to five months 
is the usuaVftme; and, in thisiva.y,two harvests 
are secured during eacii year in favourable 
situations, though in much of the poor iigh^ 
soil of the sea-board not more tluurone crop 
can be taken, and then only after niannring, 
or the ground must lie fallow for an tmlire 
3 oar. I have known many fine fields, in 
elevated positions, where the supply of water 
was abpndant, yield two full crops every year 
in Buecession without the aid oi manuie, ;unl 
this liio}' had continued to do since the (nuliost 
rccfil]e(‘iion of that universal patriarch, the 
oldest inhabitant. 

The liarvi'st-liomc of Indian farmoi*s is, as 
with us, an inijiorlant o])eration, though 
carried on in a widely difi’eront manner. 
Here, again, a lucky day must be found ; and, 
when obtained, the })rior cuttings of the rijie 
field are carefully set aside for an offering of 
thank ruiness to Ihiddha. There is not any 
attempt at stacking up the corn in the straw : 
it is removed to the threshing-floor jib fast as 
cut — the .said threshing- floor being neitlier 
more mu' less than a very dry, smooth, and 
liard corner of the nearest meadow. There' 
the operation of thrcsliiiig goes on in precisely 
the same ancient fashion as the ploughing. 
The catQe that, treading out, nmnuzzled, tlie 
corn of tlie Cinghalese cultivation, in tlie 
reign of Queen Victoria, are employed pre- 
cisely in the same manner as the cattle 
wore during the sway of King Oheoj)S of 
the Nile ; and, for aught we know, may be 
lineal descendants of the same cattle. Jt is 
quite certain that the agricultural societies 
eastward of the Pyramids have accomplitehed 
very little in the improvement of farming im- 
plements and processes during the last lew 
thousand years. 

When trodden out by the hoofs of cattle, 
the grain is winnowed from the chaff by 
simply letting it fall from a light shallow 
basket raised\o some height from the ground. 
The wind blows the chaff' away whilst the 
corn falls in a heap below. It is then stored 


in dry rooms, or buried in pits below the 
ground, under cover, till required. In that 
stto it is called paddy,” having a rough 
husk, which must be removed bcloj-e it be- 
comes rice, and is fit for cooking. This re- 
moval is accomplished by simply pounding 
the grain in a large wooden mortar, after 
which it is again winnowed aud transformed 
into edible rice. 

It was during one of rny long rides through 
an exclusive rice pi*od being district of the 
interior of Ceylon that I encountered a mo.st 
unexpected and remarkable object — a white 
coolie. 1 was -walking my horse towards ihe 
neaix^st halting-place through a beautifully 
wooded valley intersected witlr running 
streams, rice-grounds, and bamboo topes, 
when, at some distance below me, T ])civeived, 
staggering along under a load of rifie plan- 
tains, swung m iJie oi dinary native maimer 
by means of a “jmigo,” or yoke across Mie 
shoulders, a wlut(3 man dressed in tlu' coin- * 
inon garb of the country, and in eveiy^ way 
resembling a native, save hi the colour of his 
skin. He was soon lost in tlio tiislaiice, and 
1 rode on ponderhrg over the strange. sight. 
Jlalf-an-honr took me to a little plateau at 
tlie extremity of one of the many gorges in 
that wild country, in the midst of which was 
one of the prettiest little cottages and gai'dons 
it would be })ossible to see in any country. 
Ifalf hidden amidst waving, green eliishTs of 
plantains and pomegranates, the little white 
cottage miglit have belonged to some Cniglia- 
lese Paul and Virginia, some oriental | 
Savoyards, so sweetly picturesipie was it, j 
amidst that savage but fertile country. 

I made my way to it ; and, pulling up at 
the little verandah in front for a cup vt 
water, was Biaitled at being addressotl b}^ a 
young English wonifiu clad in the loose, 
iiowing I'obe of the Kandyan females. There 
were one or two dusky- white, sunburnt litllo 
children gambolling about under some slnuly 
bread-fruit trees in the roar of tlio house, 
playing with a motley assemblage of young 
]>igs, kids, dogs, and no end of long-legged, 
tail-less fowls. My new acquaintance was 
very reserved, aud apologised for the absence 
of her husband, who, she said, had "one to 
the m*xt bazaar for supplies. A. good draught 
of milk satisfied my thirst ; and, flinging a 
handful of small coin amongst the cliildien 
and farmyard inhabitants, I bade the mother 
good morning, and rode on my way pondering 
how it could be that these' fellow countrymen 
were tlius singularly placed amougst the 
Cinghalese peasaulry of the land. 

I learnt from the keeper of the nearest 
rest house for travellers, the little history 
of this couple ; aud, touching as it was, I 
felt glad that I had not put any questions 
on the subject to the young wouiaii at 
the cottage — the real heroine of tlie bi-ief 
story. Ehe liad been engagetl to lier present 
husband for some years before he came 
out to Ceylon as a coflee planter. lie was 
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prosperous, wrote home for her to join 
him, which she did ; but, to her sorrow, found 
that he had^ven way to the bane of the East 
—drink. Her love for him, however, under- 
went no change : etrongly reliant on her per- 
suasive and guiding influence over him, she 
became his wife in the full hope of saving 
him from degradation and early death. The 
sacrifice was made in vain. His career was 
soon run ; from one situation to another he 
passed, down and down, still lower, though 
many would have helped and saved him for his 
wife’s sake and his children’s. At length there j 
was no refuge for them but to try and culti- 
vate a plot of ground, and rear food for 
themselves. A friendly chief gave them 
a field for rice, a garden, and a cottage, 
and the wife still clmging to her old fond 
faith of saving him from evil, followed him to 
the jungle, and with her own hands tended 
Lis wants. My informant told me that the 
wliite master ” had left off drinking aiTack, 
and was, in fact, a sober, hard-working man, 
but so beaten down, so cowed, and hopeless 
of his future, that he cared for nothing 
beyond his present life. They grew all they 
needed, and, from time to time, he carried a 
load of fruit to the nearest bazaar to barter | 
it for salt, or a piece of cotton cJotli. And so 
they lived in the midst of their gardens and 
their rice-fields. 


TWO NEPHEWS. 

At the parlour window of a pretty villa, 
near Waltou-on-Thames, sat, one evening at 
dusk, an old man and a young woman. Tfie 
age of tiie man might be some seventy ; 
wdiilst his companion had certainly not reached 
nineteen. Her beautiful, blooming face, and 
active, light, and upright figure, were in 
strong contrast with the worn countenance 
and bent frame of the old man ; but in his 
eye, and in the corners of his movith, were 
indications of a gay self-confidence, which age 
and sufl'ering had damped, but not extin- 
guished. 

“No use looking any more, Mai’y,” said he ; 
^‘neither John Meade nor Peter Finch will be 
here before dark. Very hard that, when a 
sick uncle asks his two nephews to come and 
see him, they can’t come at once. The duty 
is simple in the extreme, — only to help me to 
<lie, and take what I choose to leave them in I 
my will I Pooh ! when I was a young man, 
I’d IjKive done it for my uncle with the utmost 
celerity. But the world’s getting quite 
heartless ! ” 

Oh, sir ! ” said Mary. 

“ And what does * On, sir ! ’ mean ? ” said 
he. “ D’ye think I sha’n’t die ? I know 
better. A little more, and there’ll be an end 
of old Billy Collett. He’ll have left this dirty 
w;orJd for a cleaner — ^to the great sorrow (and 
advantage) of his aflectionate relatives ! Ugh ! 
Give me a glass of the doctor’s-stuff*.” 

The girl poured some medicine into a glass, 


and Collett, after having contemplated it for 
a moment with infinite disguet, managed to 
get it down. 

“ I tell you what, Miss Majy Sutton,” said 
he, “ I don’t by any means approve of your 
‘ Oh, sir ! * and ‘ Dear sir,’ and the rest of it, 
when IVe told you how I hate to be called 
‘sir’ at all. Why you couldn’t be more 
respectful if you were a charity-girl and I a 
beadle in a gold-laeed hat ! None of your 
#onsense, Mary Sutton, if you please. IVe 
been your lawful guardian now for six months, 
and you ought to know my likiugs and dis- 
likings.” 

“My poor father often told me how you 
disliked ceremony,” said Mary. 

“ Your poor father told you quite right,” i 
s;u<l Mr. Collett. “Fred Sutfon was a man 
of talent — a capital fellow ! His only fault 
was a natural inability to keep a farthing in 
his pocket. Poor Fred ! he loved 
sure ho did. Ho bequeathed m© Hi® Vnly 
child — and it isn’t every friendv' iv^ould do { 
that ! ” , 1 

^ “A kind and generous prot||Sik>r you have 
been 1 ” 

“Well, I don’t know; pve tried not ) 
to be a brute, but I dare say I have been. i 
Don’t I speak roughly to you Homeiintes 1 
Hav’n’t I given you good, prudent, woi ldly 
advice about John Sleaile, ami made my- 
self quite disagreeable, and like a guar 
dian ? Come, confess you love this penniless 
ne])hew of mine.” 

“Penniless indeed ! ” said Mary. 

“Ah, there it is ! ” said Mr. Collett. “ And ; 
what business has a poor devil of an artist to 
fall in love with iny ward ] And what buai- , 
ness has my ward to fall in love with a i 
poor devil of an artist ] But that’s Fred , 
Sutton’s daughter all over ! Hav’n’t I two i 
nephews ? Wljy couldn’t you fall in love wUh 
the discreet one— the thriving one # Peter , 
Finch — considering he’s an attorney — is a | 
worthy young man. He is industrious in the 
extreme, and attends to other people’s husi- i 
ness, only when he’s paid for it. He despises j 
sentiment, and always looks to the main j 
chance. But John Meade, my dear Mary,, 
may spoil canvas for ever, and not grow rich. 
He’s all for art, and truth, and social reform,, 
and spiritual elevation, and the Lord knows 
what. Peter Finch will ride in his carriage, 
and sphish poor John Meade as he trudges 
on foot ! ” i 

The harangue was here interrupted by a ! 
ring at the gate, and Mr. Peter Finch was j 
announced. He had scarcely taken his seat | 
when another pull at the bell was heard, and | 
Mr. John Meade was announced. j 

Mr. Collett eyed his two nephews with a 
queer sort of smile, whilst they made 
speeches expressive of soitow at the nature 
of their visit. At last, stopping them, 

“Enough, boys, enough!” said he. “Let 
us find some better subject to discuss than 
the state of an old man’s healtli. I want to 
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know a little more about you both. I hav’n’t 
Been much of you up to the present time, and, 
for anything I know, you may bo rogues or 
fools.” 

J ohn Meade seemed rather to wince under 
this address ; but Peter Finch sat calm and 
confident. 

“ To put a case now,” said Mr. Collett : 

this morning a poor wretch of a gardener 
came begging here. He could get no work, it 
seems, and said he was starving. Well, I 
knew something about the fellow, and I be- 
lieve he only told the truth ; so I gave him a 
shilling, to get rid of him. Now, I’m afraid I 
did wrong. What reason had 1 for giving 
him a shilling ? What claim had he on me ] 
What claim has ho on anybody 1 The value 
of Ids labour in the market is all that a 
woiking iman has a right to ; and when his 
labour is of no value, why, then he must go 
to the Devil, or wherever else he can. Eh, 
Peter 'I That’s my philosophy — what do you 
think i ” 

“ T quite agree with you, sir,” sahl Mr. 
Finch ; “ perfectly agree with you. The value 
of their labour in the Inarkcl is all that la- 
bourers can pretend to — all that they should 
j have. Nothing acta more perniciously than 
the absurtl extraneous support called charity.” 

“ Hear, hear ! ” said Mr. Collett. “ You’re 
*a clever tellow, Ptiter. Go on, my dear 
boy. go on ! ” 

‘‘ What results from charitable aid ?” con- 
tinued Peter. “ The value of labour is kept 
at an nniiatural level. hJtate charity is stale 
robbery : private charity is public wrong.” 

“That’s it, Peter ! ” said Mr. Collett. “ What 
do you think of our ])hilo3ophy, John ? ” 

“ I don’t like it ! i don’t believe it ! ” said 
1 John. “ You were quite right to give the 
I man a shilling : I’d have given him a shilling 
I myself.” 

I “Oh, you would — would you ?” said Mr. 

! Collett. “You’re very generous with your 

i shillings. Would you lly in the face of all 

orthodox political economy, you Vandal ]” 

“Yes,” .said dohu; “as the Vandals flew 
in th« face of Pome, and destroyed what had 
become a falsehood and a nuisance.” 

“ Poor John ! ” said Mr. Collett. “We shall 
never make anytliing of him, Peter. Keally, 
we’d better talk of something else. John, 
tell us all about the last new novel ” 

They conversed on various topics, until the 
arrival of the invalid’s early bed-time parted 
uncle and uejihews for the night, 

Mary Sutton seized im opportunity, the 
next morning, after breakfast, to speak with 
John Meade alone. 

“John,” said she, “do think more of your 
own interest — of our interest. What occasion 
for you to be so violent, last night, and con- 
tradict Mr. Collett so shockingly i I saw 
Peter Finch laughing to himself. John, you 
must be more careful, or we shall never be 
married.” 

* \“ Wedl, jVtary dear. I’ll do my best,” said 


John. “It was that confounded Peter, with 
iua chain of iron maxims, that made me fly 
out. I’m not an iceberg, Mary.” 

“ Thank heaven, you’re pot 1 ” said Mary ; 

“ but an iceberg floats— thinb of that, John. 
Kemember— every time you oflend Mr. (Jol- 
lett, you please Mr. Finch.” 

“So I do!” said John. “Yes; I’ll re- 
member that.” 

“ If you would only try to be a little mean ■ 
and hard-hearted,” said Mary ; “ just a little, 
to begin with. You would only stoop to 
conquer, John, — and you deserve to comjuer.” 

“May I gain my deserts, then!” said John. 

“ Are you not to be my loving wife, Mary 1 
And are you not to sit at needle-work in my 
studio, whilst I paint my great historical 
picture? How cmi this come to pass if Mr, 
j Collett will do nothing for us ? ” 

! “Ah, how indeed?” said Mary. “But 
here's onr fi ieinl, Peter Finch, coming through 
I the gate from his walk. I leave you togctljer.*’ 
And, so saying, she withdrew. 

“ What, Meade 1 ” said Peter Finch, as he 
entered. “ Skulking in-cloors on a line morn- 
ing like this ! I’ve been all through the vil- , 
lage. Not an ugly place — but wants looking 
afler sadly. Roads sluuuefiilly muddy ! Pigs 
allowed to walk on the foot-path 1 ” 

“ Dreadful I” exclaimed John. 

“ I say — you came out pretty strong last 
night,” said Peter. “Quite defied the old 
man I But I like your spirit.” 

“ I have no dou>)t you do,” thought John. i 
“Oh, when I was a youth, I was a little ; 
that way myself,” said Peter. “ But the j 
world — the world, my dear sir — soon cures | 
us of all romantic notions. I regret, of course, j 
to see poor people miKserable ; but what’s tho ' 
use of regretting ? It’s no part of the busi- | 
ness of tile superior classes to interfere with i 
the laws of supply and demand ; poor people j 
must be miserable. What can’t be cured ! 
must be endured. j 

“ That is to say,” I’eturned John, “ what wo i 
can’t cure, they must endure ? ” | 

“ Exactly so,” said Peter. 

Mr. Collett this day was too ill to leave his 
bed. About noon he requested to see hia 
nephews in his bedroom. They found him | 
propped up by pillows, looking very weak, but | 
m good spirits, as usual. 

“ Well, boys,” said he, “ here I am, you see : I 
brought to an anchor at last ! The doctor 
will be here soon, I suppose, to shake his 
head and write recipes. Humbug, my boys ! 
Patients can do as much for lliemselves, 1 i 
believe, .as doctors can do for them: they’ie ' 
all in the dark together — the only differ- , 
enco is that the patients grope in English, 
and the doctors grope in Latin 1 ” 

“You arc too sceptical, sir,” said John 
Meade. 

“ Pooh ! ” said -Mr. Collett. “ Let ua 
change the subject. I want your advice, 

I Peter and John, on a matter that concerns 
' your interests. I’m going t@ make my will 
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iO'day — and I don’t know liow to act about 
your cousin, Emma Briggs. Emma disgraced 
us by marrying an oilmanv” 

“ An oilman ! ” exclaimed John. 

‘*A vulgar, shocking oilman!” said Mr. 
Collett, “ a wretch who not only sold oil, but 
soap, caudles, turpentine, black-lead, and 
birch-brooms. It was a dreadful blow to the 
family. I|er poor grandmother never got 
over it, and a maiden aunt turned methodist 
I in despair. Well ! Briggs the oilman died last 
; week, it seems ; and his widow has written 
I to me, asking for assistance. Now, I have 
I thought of leaving her a hundred ayear in my 
; will. What do you think of it 'I I ’m afraid 
I she don’t deserve it. What right had she 
1 to marry against the advice of her friends ? 
I What have I to do with her misfortunes P” 

1 ‘‘ My mind is quite made up,” said Peter 

1 T^inch, “no notice ought to be taken of her. 
! ^^he made an obstinate and unworthy match 
— and let her abide the consequences ! ” 

“Now for your opinion, John,” said Mr. 
Collett. 

; “ Upon my word I think I must say the 

I same,” said John Meade, bracing himself up 
! bohlly for the part of the Avorldly man. 
I “ Wliat right had she to marry — as you 
! observed with great justice, sir. Let her 
I abide the consequences — as you very properly 
! remarked, Fincb. Can’t she carry on the 
j oilman’s business I I dare say it will support 
lier very well.” 

“ Whj', no,” said Mr. Collett; “Briggs died 
a bankrupt, aud his widow and children are 
destitute.” 

1 “ That does not alter the (luet^tion,** said 

I Peter Finoli. “Let Briggs’s, family do some- 
thing for her.” 

; “ To be sure ! ” said Mr, Collett. “ Briggs’s 

' family are the people to do something for her. 
i She mustn’t expect anything from us — must 
i slie. John ? ” 

j “Destitute, is she?” said John. “With 
I children, too ! Why this is another case, sir. 
! You surely ought to notice her — to assist her. 

(^Jonfound it, I’m for letting her have the 
I hundred a-year.” 

I “Oh, John, John ! What a break-down ! ” 
j said ]\lr. Collett. “ So you were trying 
to follow Peter Finch through Stony 
Arabia, and turned hack at the second 
step ! Here ’s a brave traveller for you, 
betel'! John, John, keep to your Arabia 
Pelix, and leave sterner ways to very diflerent 
inen^. Good bye, both of you. I ’ve no voice 
to talk any more. Pll think over all you 
have said.” 

He pressed their hands, and they left the 
room. The old man was too weak to speak 
next day, aud, in three days after that, ho 
calmly breathed his last. 

As soon as the funeral was over, the will 
was read by the confidential man of business, 
who had always attended to Mr. Collett’s 
j alfairs. The group that sat around him 
I preserved a decorous appearance of disin- 


terestedness ; and, the usual preamble to the 
will having been listened to with breath- 
less attention, the man of business read the 
following in a clear voice : 

“I bequeath to my niece, Emma Briggs, 
notwitiistanding that she shocked her family 
by mari'ying an oilman, the sum of four 
thousand pounds ; being fully persuaded that 
her lost dignity, if she could even find it 
again, would do nothing to provide her with 
food, or clothing, or shelter.” 

John Meade smiled, and Peter Finch 
ground his teeth-;-but in a quiet, respectable 
manner. 

Tile man of business went on with his 
reading. 

“Having always held the opinion that 
woman should be rendered a rational and 
independent being, — aud having duly con- 
sidered the fact that society practically denies 
her the right of earning her own living — I 
hereby bequeath to Mary ISuUon,s''the only 
child of my old friend, Frederick Sutton, the 
sum of ten thousand pounds, which will 
enable her to marry, or to remairi|, single, as 
she may ]>refer.” 

John Meade gave a prodigious start upon 
hearing this, aud Peter Fiiibh ground Jii.s 
teeth again — but in a manner hardly resjjoet- 
ahle. Both, however, by a violent effort, kept 
silent. " • 

The man of business \vciit on wdlli his 
reading. 

“I have paid some attention to tJie charac- 
ter of my nejihew’, John Meade, and have beam 
grieved to find him much possobsod with a 
leeling of ifiiilanihropy, and with a gouojal 
preference for whatever is noble and ti'uo 
over whatever is base and false. As these 
teudcncies are by no means sueh as eaii 
advance him in the world, 1 bequeath hnn 
the sum of ten thousand pounds — hojiing th it 
he will thus be kept out of the workhouse, 
and be enabled to paint his great historical 
picture — which, as yel, he has only talked 
about. 

“ As for my other nephew^ Peter Finch, he 
views all things in so sagacious and selfish a f 
way, and is so certain to get on in life, that I 
should only insult him by offering aii aid 
which he does not require ; yet, from his 
affectionate uncle, and entirely as a testimony 
of admiration for his mental acuteness, I A’^en- 
ture to hope that he will accept a bequest of 
five hundred pounds towards the completion 
of his extensive library of law-books.” 

How Peter Finch stormed, and called 
names— how John Meade broke into a deli- 
rium of joy — how Mary Sutton cried first, «nd 
then laughed, and then cried and laughed 
together ; all these matters I shall not attempt 
to describe. Mary Sutton is now Mrs. John 
Meade ; aud her husband has actually begun 
the great histprical picture. Peter Finch has 
taken to discounting bills, aud bringing 
actions on them ; and drives about in his 
brcugham already. ' 
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THK YELLOW MASIL 

IN CriAI’TERS. ClIArTER I. 

About a cuntury ago, there lived in the 
lUieient city of Pisa a famous Italian milliner, 
■wlio, by way of viiidicatiug to all cusLomer.s 
Lej' familial jty with Paris fashions, adopted 
i a Ureiieh title, and called herself the Penioi- 
.svile CJrifoni. She was a wizen little woman, 
1 1 A\ itli a iniachievons face, a cpiick tongue, a 
jl niriilile foot, a talent for business, and an 
l! iiiiecrtain disposition. Iwuinour hinted that 
1 ; she was iniiiieiisely rich; and scandal siig- 
ji gC’stcd that she would do anything for money, 
j! The one unilciiiable good cpiality which 
raised Demoiselle (Irifoiii above all her rivals 
I' in tJie traile was her iuexhansLible fortitude. 

I l.dic was never known to yield an inch under 
Ij any xiressuie of adverse circnnistances. Tlius 
j the nuunorable occasion of her life on which 
' she V as threatened witli ruin was also the 
j| occasion on which she most triumphantly 
I asserted tlio energy and decision of her cha- 
j ractei’. At the lieight of thtr demoiselle’s pros- 
! peiity, hel* skilled forewoman and cutter-out 
I basely married and started in business a.s a 
I rival. Such a calamity as this would have 
i ruined an ordinary milliner ; but the inviu- 
I cible Grifoiii rose superior to it almost with- 
I out an effort, and proved iuconteslably that it 
I was impossible for hostile Fortune to catch 
; her at the end of her resources. While the 
I minor milliners were pntpliesying that she 
I would shut up shop, she was cpiieUy cai*rying 
on a private correspondence with an agent in 
Paris. Nobody knew what these letters were 
about until a few weeks luid elapsed, and 
then circulars were received by all the ladies 
in Pisa, announcing that the best French 
forewoman who could be got for money was 
engaged to superintend the great Grifoni 
establishment. This master-stroke decided 
the victory. All the demoiselle’s custoinei-s 
declined giving orders elsewhere until the 
forewoman from Paris had exhibited to the 
natives of Pisa the latest fashions from the 
metropolis of the world of dress. 

The Frenchwoman arrived punctual to the 
appointed day, — glib and curt, smiling and 
flippant, tight of face and supple of figure. 
Her name was Mademoiselle Virgiiiie, and 
her family had inhumanly deserted her. She 
was set to work the moment she was inside 
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the doors of the (rrifl'ni establishment. A 
room was devoted to lior own private use; 
magnificent materials in velvet, .silk, .and 
satin, with <lue accompaniment of muslins, 
IncL-s, and ribbons, weri^ placed at her du^ posal ; ' I 
she was told to sj>are no expense, and to pro- i 
diice, ill the shortest possible time, the hne.sl I 
and newest s]jeeiinen-d)‘ossc3 for (‘xliibition in i 
the .show-room. Mademoiselle Virgiuie under- ji 
look to do everything required of her, ])ro- i 
duced her portfolios of patterns and her ! 
book of coluurcil designs, and asked for one ! 
assistant who could 8])eak Freneii enough to 
interpret her orders to the italian giils in | 
tlic work-room. 

J have the very person you want,” cried j 
Demoiselle Grifoni. “A workwoman wc call 'i 
Drigida here — the idlest slut in but as j| 
sharp as a noodle — has been in J'ram e, and il 
speaks the language like a native. I’ll send ,! 
her to you directly.” i 

Mademoiselle Virginie was not left long 
alone Avitli lier patterns and silks. A tall | 
woman, with bold black eyes, a reckless | 
manner, and a step as linn as a man’s, stalked 
into the room with the gait of a trageily- j 
queen crossing the .stage. The instant her | 
eyes fell on the Frencli forewoman, she j 
stopped, threw up Jier hands in astonishment, I 
and exclaimed, “ Fin otto ! ” j 

“Teresa!” cried the ITrenchwoman, casting 
her scissors on the table, and advancing a few 
steps. 

“Hush! call me Brigida.” 

“Hush ! call mo Virginie.” 

These two exclamations were uttered at 
the same moment, and then the two women 
scrutinised each other in silence. The sw^arthy 
cheeks of the Italian turned to a dull yellow, 
and tlie voice of the Frenchw'oman trembled 
a little when she spoke again. 

“How, in the nanu^ of He.aven, have you 
dropjicd down in the world as low as this ? ” 
she asked. “ I thought you were provided for 
when ” 

“Silence!” interrupted Brigida. “You 
see I was not provided for. I nave liad my 
misfortunes ; and you are the last woman 
alive who ought to refer to them.” 

“Do you think I have not had my mis- 
fortunes, too, since we met ? ” (Brigida’s 
face brightened maliciously at those words.) 
“You have had youi- revenge,” continued 
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MVnIoinoiselle Virginie coldly, turning away 
to tlio table and talcing* up the scissore again. 

iU'igida followed her, tlu'ew one arm 
roughly round her neck, and kissed her on 
the cheek, “Let us be fiicnds again,” she 
ftaid. The Frenchwoman laughed. “ Tell me 
how I have bad my revenge,” pursued the 
other, tightening her grasp. Mademoiselle 
Virginie signed to Brigida to stoop, and 
wl^pored rapidly in her ear. The Italian 
lis^ied eagerly, with fierce suspicious eyes 
fixed on the door. AVhen the whispering 
ceased, she loosened Ijer hold ; and, with a 
sigh of relief, pushed back her heavy black 
hair from her tein]fies. “Now we are friends,” 
she said, and sat dowm indolently in a chair 
placed by the work-table. 

“ Friends,” repeated Madomoisello Virginie, 
with anotlier laugh. , “And now for busi- 
ness,'’ she continued, getting a row of pins 
ready for use by putting them Iwtween 
her t^^eth. “T am here, t believe, for th^' 
pnr]'»ose of ruiiiing the late forewoman, who 
lias s”t up in o]ipositiou to us 1 Good 1 I 
vnin her. Hproad out the yellow bi’o- 
caded silk, my dear, and pin that pattern on at 
your end, wliile I pin at mine. And what 
are your plans, Brigida (Mind you don’t 
forget that Finettc is dead, and tha.t Virginie 
has risen from her ashes.) \ on can’t possibly 
intend to stop here all your life 1 (Leave an 
inch outside the paper, all round ) ^*^ 0 X 1 must 
have projects ? What are they 

“ Lo(»k at rny figure,” said ih iirida, placing 
herseU’ in an attitude in the middle of the 
room. I 

“Ah.!” rejoined the other, “it’s not what 
it was. There’s too luncdi of it. You want 
diet, walking, and a French stayniaker,” 
muttered Mademoiselle Virginie through her 
chevaux-de-frise of juns. 

“].)id the godiless Minerva walk, and ora- 
]doy a French stayniakcr ? T thought she 
rode upon clouds, and lived at a period before 
waists were invented.” 

“ W liat do yon mean ?” 

“ 'I'll is — that my present project is to try if 
T can’t make my fortune by sifting as a model 
for ^linerva in the studio of the best sculptor 
in Pisa.” 

“ And who is he ] (Unwind me a yard or 
two of that black lace.)” 

“Tiie master sculptor, Luca Lomi, — an old 
family, once noble, but down in the world 
now. The master is obliged to make statues 
to yet a living for his daughter and himself.” 

“'^vloro of the lace — double it over the 
bosom of the dress. And how is sitting to 
.this needy sculptor to make your fortune V* 
“Wait a minute. There are other sculp- 
tors besides him in the studio. There is, 
first, his brother, the priest — Father Rocco, 
who passes his spare time with the master. 
He is ’•a good sculptor in his wny — has cast 
statues and made a font for his church — a 
holy man, who <levoles all lua work in the 
studio to the cause of piety.” 
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“Ah, ball! we should think him a droll 
priest in Fiance. (More pins.) You don’t 
expect him to put money in your pocket 
surely ?” 

“Wait, I say again. There is a third 
sculptor in the studio — actually a nobleman ! 
His name is Fabio d’Ascoli. He is rich, 
young, handsome, an only child, and little bet- 
ter than a fool. Fancy his working at sculpture, 
as if he had his bread to get by it — and 
thinking that an amusement ! imagine a 
man helong^g to one of the best families in 
Pisa mad enough to want to make a reputa- 
tion as an artist ! — Wait ! wait 1 the best is 
to come. TTis father and mother are dead — 
he has no near relations in the *world to exer- 
cise authority over' him — he is a bachelor, 
and his fortune is all at his own (lispo.«,al ; 
going a-begging, my friend ; absolutely going 
a-begging for want of a clever woman to hold 
out lier hand and take it from him.” 

“Yes, yes — now I understand. The god- | 
dess Alinerva is a clever woman, and slie will ' 
hold out lier hand and take his fortuuo from ! 
him with the utmost docility.” i 

“The first thing is to get him to offer It. i| 
I must tell you that I am noi goin>/ to sit to j| 
him, but to tiis master, Luca Lomi, who is !| 
doing the statue of Minerva. The face is j 
modelled from his (laugh ter ; and now ho 
wants somebody to sit for the bust and riDus. ;; 
Maddalena Lomi and T areas noai 1 vas pcfssilrle j 
the same height, I hear, — the diitercnce 1 m'- | 

tween us being tliat 1 have a good figip'e !ind j 
she has a bail one. I have oiFered to sit, | 
through a friend wlio is employed in the | 
studio. If the master accepts, 1 ;im sure of 
an introduction to our rich young gentleman ; 
and then leave it to my good looks, my various ; 
accomplishments, and my ready tongue, to do 
the rest.” 

“Stop ! T won’t have the lace doubled, on 
second thoughts. I’ll have it single, and | 
running all round the dress in curves — so. | 
Well, and who is this friend of yours em- [ 
ployed in the studio ? A fourth sculptor ?” ! 

“No! no! the strangest, simplest little ; 
creature ” | 

Just then a faint tap was audible at the 
door of the room. 

Brigida laid her finger on her lips, and 
called impatiently to the person outside to 
come in. 

The door opened gently, and a young girl, / 
poorly but very neatly dressed, entered the 
room. She was rather thin, and under the 
average height ; but her head and figure 
w^ere in perfect proportion. Her hair was of 
that gorgeous auburn colour, her eyes of that 
deep violet blue, which the portraits of Gior- 
gione and Titian have made famous as the type 
#f Yenetian beauty. Her features possessed 
the definiteness and regularity, the “ good 
modelliug” (to use an artist’s term), which is 
the rarest of all womanly charms, in Italy as 
elsewhere. The one serious defect of her face 
was its paleness. Her cheeks, wanting 
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nothing in form, wanted cverytliing in colour. 
That look of health, which is the essential 
crowning-point of beiuity, was the one attrac- 
tion which her face did not possess. 

She came into the room with a sad and 
w’eary expression in l)er eyes, which changed, 
however, the moment .she observed tlio mag- 
niticently- dressed French iji^rewoman, into a 
look of astonishment, and almost of awe. Her 
inaiiiier became sby and embarj'assed ; an<l 
after an instant of hesitation, she turned back 
silently to the door. 

“Stoi>, stop, Nanina,” said Brigida, in 
Italian. “])oii’t he afraid of that lady. She 
is our new forewoman ; and she has it in her 
powder to do all sorts ot kind things for you. 
Look up, and tell us what you want. You 
were sixb^en last birth-day, Nanina, and y«ui 
behave like a baby of two years old ! ” 

T only came to know if there w^as any 
w’ojk for me to-day,” said the girl, in a verv 
swHet vui(M', that trimibled a. litileas she tried 
to face the fashionable French forewoman 
again. 

‘‘No work, child, that is easy enough fu* 
yon to do,” said Brlgida. Yre you going to 
the studio to-day ? ’ 

Some of the colour that Naiiina's chejtd’Ts 
wanted began to steal over tiicm as she 
an.swried Vos.” 

“Donii forget my message, ilarling. And 
it Master knoa liOiiu asks where 1 live, 
ar \v<‘r that yon ar <3 ready to dclivor a. letter 
to mo , hut that. }ou are forbidden to enlcr 
into any ))artioulars, at first, aboiil who I am, 
or wdiere i li\ c.’’ 

‘‘ Why am I fin-laddeii ? ” inquired Nanina, 
innocoui ly. 

‘‘Don’t ask questions, Baby! Do as you 
.are told. Bring nu' back a nice note or mes- 
sage to-morrow from tlio studio, and 1 will 
inlerccde with this lady to get you some wui-k 
You are a iVadish child to W'ant it, when you 
might make more money, here and at Flo- 
rence, by sitting to i»ninteis and sculyjtois; 
though what they can see to paint or model 
in yon I never could under.sland.” 

“ T like wmrking at home, better than going 
abroad to sit,” said Nanina, looking very 
much abashed as she faltered out the answer, 
and escaping from the, room with a terrified 
farewell obeisance, wdiicb was an eccentric 
compound of a start, a bow, and a curtsey. 

“That nwkw'ard child would be pretty,” 
said Mademoiselle Virginie, making rapid 
progress with the cutting out of her dress, “if 
she knew how to give lierself a comploxion, 

! and had a presentable gown on her back. 

I Who is she?” 

I “The friend who is to get me into Master 
Luca Lomi’s studio,” replied Brigida, laugh- 
ing. “Bather a curious ally for me to take 
U]) with, isn't she ? ” 

“Where did you meet with her ?” 

“Here, to be sure. She hangs about this 
place for any plain work she can get to do ; 
d takes it borne to the oddest little room in 


a street near the Campo Santo. I had tho | 
curiosity to follow her one da}^ and knocke<l 
at her' door soon after she hail gone in, as if I ' 
was a visitor. Sin* ;uiswored my knock in a 
great flurry and Iright, ms you may imagine, 
i made myself agn'cahlo, affected inuneiiso • 
interest in her aflhiiH, and so got into her 
room. Such a place ! A mere -corner of it 
curtained oil' to make a bedioom. One chair, i 
one stotd, pne saucepan on the fire. Before I 
the hearth, the most grotesquely-hideous, \ 
unshaven poodic-dog you' ever saw; and oil ' 
the stool a fair little girl pKailbig dinner-mats, j 
Such was the housoliold — fiirmtnre and all ‘ 
included. ‘ Where is yoiif' father?’! asked, j 
— ‘lie ran away ainl left us, years ago,’ j 
answers my awkward little friend wdio has j 
just left tho room, speaking in that simple | 
way of hers, with all the (*omposure in tho | 
W(.rld. ‘ And your mother ? ' — ‘ Dca<l.’ — She I 

f lit up t() tlu‘ little mat-pl.aiting girl, as slie 
ve that answer, and began ])layliig with j 
her long flaxen hair. ‘Your sister, i suppose,’ ; 
said J. ‘What is her name?’ — ‘They call 
me La Bioiidella,’ sa^N the child, looking np 
from her mat (Xja IMoiidcdla, Virginie. incipis 
The Fair). — ‘And why <lo 3011 let that 
great, sliaggy, ill-looking brute lie before your 
iireplaco?’ £ aajfed. — ‘0 1’ cried the ill lie 
mat-iilaitcr, ‘ that is ounlear old dog, Scavam- 
muccia. -lie t,ike.s care of the/hoiise when 
Nanina is not at home. He dances on his 
hind legs, and jumps through a hoop, ami ! 
tumbles down (lead when 1 ery Bang ! Sea- il 
ranimiuvia followed us home one night, years 
ago, and ho has lived with us ever since. He I 

goes out every day by himself, we can’t tell | 

wlierc, and generally returns licdcing his | 
chof>.s, whi(di makes ns ati*a,id that he is a 
thit‘f; blit nobody liiids liim out, because he 
is the cleverest dog that ever lived!’ — Tlie 
child ran on in this way about the great l>cast 
by the fireplace, till i was obliged to stop 
her ; while that simpleton Nanina stood by, ' 
lau(|bing and cm'ouraging her. I asked them 
a few more questions, which produced s'.'ine 
strange answers. They did not set.u to know 
of any lehilions of tlnurs in the world. The 
neighbours in tlic house had hel])ed them, 
after their father ran away, until they 'vere 
old enough to help themsehes; and they 
did not seem to think there was anything ih 
the l(\ast wretched or jiitiable in their way of 
living. The last thing 1 heard when 1 left 
them that day, was La Biomlclla crying 
‘Bang!’ then a bark, a tin imp on tho floor, 
and a scream of laughter. If it was not for 
their dog I should go and see them oftenei*. 
But the ill- conditioned beast has taken a 
dislike to mo, and growls and shows bis teetJi 
whenever I emme near hiin.” 

“The girl looked sickly when she came in 
here. Is she always like that ? *’ 

“No. She lias altered within the last 
month. I suspect our interesting young 
nobleman has produced an iinjTession. The 
oftener the girl has sat to him lately, the 
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paler and the more out of spirits* she has 
become.” 

“ O ! she has sat to him, has she ? ” 

“ She is sitting to him naw. He is doing a 
bust of some Pagan nymph or other ; and he 
prevailed on Nanina to let him copy from her 
liead and face. According to her own account 
the little fool was frightened at first, and 
gave him all the trouble in the world before 
she would consent.” * 

“And now she has consented,* don’t you 
think it likely slie may turn out rather a dan- 
gerous rivalf Men are such fools, and talve 
such fancies into their heads ” 

“ Eidiculous ! A tliread-paper of a girl like 
that, who has no manner, no talk, no intelli- 
gence ; wlio has uotliing to recommend her 
but an awk W7ird babyish prettinesa ! — Daiigcr- 
oiis to me ? No ! no ! If there is danger at 
all, 1 have to dread it from the sculptor’s 
daiighlcr. I don’t mind confessing that I am 
anxious to see Maddalena Lomi. But as Hr 
Nanina, she will simjdy bo of use to mo. All 
I know already about the studio and the 
artists in it, I know through lier. She will 
deliver iny message, and procure me mv 
introduction ; and when we have got so far, I 
shall give her an old gown and a shake of 
the hand ; and then, good-bye to our little 
Innocent ! ” 

“Well, well, for your sake I hope you are 
the wiser of the two in this matter, For my 
part, I always distrust innocence. Wait one 
moment and I shall have the body and sleeves 
of tins dress ready for the needlewomen. 
There, ring the bell, and order them up ; for 
1 have directions to give, and you must inter- 
pret for me.” 

While Brigida W'cnt to i-ho bell the ener- 
getic Frenchwoman began planning out the 
skirt of the new dress. She laughed as she 
measured off yard after yard of the silk. 

“What are you laughing about 1” asked 
Brigida, opening the door and ringing a hand- 
bell in the passage. ^ 

“ I can’t help fancying, dear, in spite oflier 
innocent face and her artless ways, that your 
young friend is a hypocrite.” 

“And I am quite certain, love, that she is 
only a simpleton.” 

CHAPTER II. 

The studio of the Master-Sculptor, Luca 
Lomi, was composed of two large rooms, 
unequally divided by a wooden partition, 
with an arched doorw'ay cut in the middle 
of it.. 

While tlie milliners of the Grifonl estab- 
lishment w^erc industriously shaping dresses, 
the sculptors in Luca Lomi’s workshop were, 
in their way, quite as hard at work shaping 
marble and clay. In the smaller of the two 
roomd the young nobleman (only addressed in 
the studio by his Christian name of Fabio) 
was busily engaged on his bust,, with Nanina 
sitting before him as a model. His was not 
one of those traditional Italian faces from 


which subtlety and suspicion are always sui>- 
posed to look out darkly on the world at 
large. Both countenance aiid expression pro- 
claimed his chameter ^%ankly mid freely to 
all who saw him. Qtt»^inteUigence looked 
brightly from his eyes ;^hd easy good-humour 
laughed out pleasantly in the ratlier quaint 
curve of his lips. For the rest, his face ex- 
pressed the delefts as well as the merit.s of 
his character, showing tliat he wanted re.sohi- 
tiou and perseverance just as plainly as it 
showed also that ho possessed amiability and 
intelligence. 

At the end of the large room, nearest to 
the street-door, Luca Lomi was staiKliiig by 
his life-size statue of Minerva, and was issu- 
ing directions, from time to time, to some of 
his workmen wlio were roughly cliiseihug the 
drapery of another figure. At tlie o])posite 
side of Ibe room, nearest to the partition, his 
brother, Father Itocco, was taking a e.ist 
from a statuette of the iVIadonna ; while 
Maddalena Lomi, life scnljitor’s daughter, 
released from sitting for JMinerva’s fnee, 
walked about the two rooms and watched 
the W'ork that was going on in them. Tinre 
W'lis a strong family likeuess of a certain kind 
between father, brotlier, and daugliter. All 
three were tall, handsome, dark-lmiied, and 
dax’k-e\cd; nevertheless, they di tiered, in 
expression, strikingly as they reseinl)led one 
iinother in feature. ]\l;uldaleua Lomi's face 
betrayed strong passions, but not an unge- 
nerous nature. Her fatlier, wdth the same 
indications of a violent temper, had sume 
sinister lines about his mouth and forehead 
which suggested anything rather tliaii an 
open di8])osition. Father Bocco’s coiiute- 
nance, on the other hand, looked like llie 
per.soniftoation of absolute calmness and in- 
vincible nioderatioii ; and Ids manner, wliich, 
in a very firm way, was singularly quiet mnl 
deliberate, assisted in- carrying out the im- 
pression produced by his face. The daugliter 
seemed a.s if she could fly into a passion at 
a moment’s notice, and forgive also at a 
moment’s notice. The father, appearing to be 
just as irritable, had something in his face 
wdiich said, as plainly as if in words, “ Anger 
me, and I never pardon.” The priest looked 
as if ho need never be called on either to ask 
; forgiveness or to grsvnt it, for the double 
I re;ison that be could irritate nobody else, and 
j that nobody else could irritate him. 

I “ Kocco,” said Liica, looking at the face of 
his Minerva, which was now finished ; “ this 
statue of mine will make a sensation.” 

“ I am glad to hear it,” rejoined the priest 
drily. 

“ It is a now thing in art,” continued Lucca 
enthusiastically. “Other sculptors, with a 
classical subject like mine, limit themselves 
to the ideal classical face, and never think of 
aiming at individual character. Now I do 
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lose in ideal beauty, but I| in iiulividual 
cliiiracter. People may accjuse me of disre- 
jravdinoj established rules — but my answer is, 
that i make my own rules. ]\Jy daughter 
h)oks like a Minerva, and there she is exactly 
\s she looks.” 

It is certainly a wonderful likeness,” said 
leather Kcx’co, approaching the statue. 

‘‘It is the girl herself,” cried the other. 
“ ExncUy her exjwcssion, and exactly her 
ientuves. Measure Maddalena, and meafjuro 
Miijcrvn, and, Irom forehead to chin, you 
won’t find a hair’s breadth of difference 
between them.” 

“ Put how about the bust and anus of the 
figure, now the face is tloiie ? ” asked the 
]n ii'st, returning, as he spoke, to .his own 

‘‘ L may have the very model I want for 
them tounoriow. Little Nanina has just 
, given mo tlio strangest message. do 

think of a mysterious lady-admirer who 
ol!*‘i"s to sit for the bust ami arms of my 
I\Iinorva ? ” 

Are you going to accept the offer in- 
fjuiied the ])riest. 

“ I am going to receive her to-morrow; and 
if 1 I'oallv liiid that she i.s the same height as 
IvJadilah'ua, and has a bust and arms worth 
modelling, of cour.se I shall nccojit her offer ; 
foe «he will be tlio very sitter I liavo been 
lookmg alter lor week.s ])a.st. AVho can slie 
be ' ''dint’s t he iiiyst.ery T want to find out. 
AViii.'h do you s;\y, Itocou— an entlnisiasl-, or 
an .idv(‘iitnres.s ?” 

‘‘ .1 do not presume to say, for I have 
no means of knowing.” , 

“ Ah ! there }'nu are, with 3 ‘our moderation 
jmnin. Mow, T do pre.suine to as.sert, that 
sl.(' ina.st be cither one or llio other — or she 
would not have forbidden Manina t«> say any- 
thing about her, in answer to all iiiy tir.st 
natur.-il iinpdrii .s. Where is Madikilcna ? i 
thought slm WMs here a niiunte ago.” 

“ r^iic m in y'alao’s room,” answered Father 
pneeu, softly. “Shall 1 call her?” 

“Mo, no!” returned Luca. He stopped, 
loolied round at the workmen, who were^ 
chi]»j)iiig away Tnechanically at their bit of 
dra]pery ; then advanced close to the priest, 
witli a cunning si)iile, and continued in a 
wdnsjier ; “ If Maddalena can only get from 
Fabio’s room here to Fabio’s palace over the 
wav. (ill tlio Arno — come, come, Ilocco ! don’t 
.sh;ik(‘ your head. If 1 brought her up to 
you/ cluircli-door, one of those days, as 
l\i,bi(. d’AscolL’s betrothed, you would he glad 
enough to take the rest of the busine.ss off 
niv hands, and make her Fabio d’Ascoli’s 
wit-‘. You are a very holy man, Jlocco, but 
YOU kno’w the difference between the clink of 
the uioncy-bag and the clink of the chisel, fur 
all that ! ” , 

*■ T am sorry to find, Luca,” returned the 
prie.st coldly, “that you allow yourself to 
talk of the most delicate subjects in the 
rsest Avay. This is one of the minor sins 
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of the tongun which is growinjlbn you. When 
we are alone in the sjbwdio I will endeavour 
to lead you into speaking of the young mnn 
in tlic next room and of your daughter in 
terms more becoming to you, to mo, and to 
them. Until that time, allow me .to go on 
Avitli my work.” 

Luca shrugged his shoulders and went 
back to his statue. l'’ather Kocco, who had 
been engaged during the last ten’ minutes in 
mixing wet plaster to the right consistency 
for taking a cast, suspended Ids occu])ation, 
and, crossing the morn to a corner next the 
])avtition, removed from it a cheval-glass 
Avhich stood there. He lifted it away gently; 
while his brother’s back was turned, carried it 
close to the table at which he had been at work, 
and then resumed his einployracnt of mixing 
tlie plaster. Having at last prepared the 
com])osition for use, he laid it ovi'r the ex- 
po.sed lialf of the statuette with a neatness 
and dexterity Avhich .showed liini to be a 
practised hand at cast-taking, dust as lie had 
covered the necessary extent of surface, Luca 
turned round from his statue. 

“ How are you getting on with the cast 
lie asked. “ i)<) you want any helj) ?” 

“M^oiie,’ brother, I thank you,” answered 
the priest. “Pi’ay do not disturb either 
yourselfor youi‘ workmen on my account.” 

Luca turned again to the statue ; and, at 
the same moment, Father Itocco soflly moved 
the cheval-glass towards the o])en doorway 
between the two rooms, placing it at such a,u 
angle as to make it rellect the figures of tlio 
persons in the smaller studio. He did tliis 
A\ith significant (piickness and ju'ecision. It 
wa.s evidently not the first time he had 
used the glass for purposes of secret obser- 
vation. 

Mechanically stirring the wet plaster round 
and round for I he second casting, the priest 
looked into the glass, and saw, as in a jiirture, 
all that Avas going forward in tlio inner 
room. Madd.'ihjna Loini Avas standing be- 
hind the young nobleman, watching the pro- 
gress he made with his bust. Occasionally 
she took the modelling-tool out of hi.s haud, 
and showed him, Avith her sweete.st smile, 
that she, too, as a sculptor’s dauglitcr, under- 
stood something of the sculiitor’s art ; and, 
now ami then, in the pauses of the conver- 
sation, Avhen her interest was especially 
inten.se in Fabio’s Avork, she suffered her 
liand to drop absently on his shoulder, or 
stooped forward so close to him that her hair 
mingled for a moment wH li his. MoAung the 
glass an inch or two so as to bring Nanina 
well under his eye, Father Kocco found that 
he could trace each repetition of these little 
acts of famdiarity by the immediate effect 
Avhich they ])roduced on the girl’s face and 
manner. Whenever Maddalena ,so much as 
touched the young nobleman — no matter 
whether she did so by premeditation, or really 
by accident — Nanina’s features contracted, 
her pale cheeks grew paler, she lidgetted on 
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her chair, aii<Wior fingers nervously twisted statue tie, looked to see how the plaster was 
and iiiitwistea th6 loos© ends of the ribbon liardeiiiug on it. Seeing them thus engaged, 
fasfened round her waist. • Naiiiua attempted to escape from the studio 

“ Jealous,” thought Father Rocco ; ‘‘Isus- without bejng noticed ; but the priest stopped 
peuied it weeks ago.” her just as she was hunyiug by him. ' 

He turned away, and gave his whole child,” said ho, iu his gentle, quiet 

attention,’ for a few minutes, to the mixing of way, “are you going home ?” 
the plaster. he looked back again at Kanina’s heart beat too fast for her to 

the glass, he was just in time to witness a reply in 'words— she could only answer by 
little accident which suddenly changed the bowing her head. 

relative ]JOsitiona of the three persons in the Take this for your little sister,” pursued 
inner room. Father Rocco, putting a few silver coins iu 

Jle saw Maddalena take u}> a modelling- her hand; “1 have got some (nustom«u-s for 
tool which lay on .a table near her, and begin tholse mats she plaits so iiiiM l y. You need 
to help Fabio in filtering the arrangement of I not bring them to my rooin.s-^I wdjl come 
the hair in his bust. The young man watched and see you tljis evening, when 1 am going 
what she was doing earnestly enough for a niy rounds among my jiari.shioner.s, and will 
fewr moments; then his attention wandered take the mats away with me. You aie a 
away to Naiiina. She looked at him rcproaidi- l%ood girl, Nanina — you have ahvay.s been a 
full^, and he answered by a sign which j good girl — and as long as 1 am alive, my 
bromjht a smile to lioi'^ face directly. Mad- child, you shall never want a friend iuid an 
daJena surprised her at the instant of the advi.sei.” 

change; and, Ibllowing the direction of her i Nanina’s eyes filled wdth tears. She drew 
eyCs, easily discovered at wdiom the smile w'as , tlie niantill:i cJo.-.ur than ever round her face 
directed. Slie darted a glance of contempt at . as she tried to thank the ])j-iest. Father 
Kanina, threw down the model ling- tool, and j Rocco noikled to lier kindly, and lai<l his 
turned indignantly to the young sculptor, i ham! ligldly on Ik.t head lor a mordent, then 
W'ho was affecting to be hanl at^uork again. I turned niiiml again to his cast. 

“ Signor Fabio,” she said, “ the next time ‘‘ Don’t forget my message to the lady nnIio 
you forget what is due to your rank ami | is to sit to me tu-moriow,” said Luca lo 
yourself, w’ani me of it, if you please, before- j Kanina, as she passed him on her w ay opt ot 
hand, and I will take care to leave the room.” ; tlie studio. 

While speaking the ljust wor<ls she jiassed , Alter she had gone, I'^abio r« t ui ned to tlie 
through the dootway. Father Rocco, bending ' priest, who was sLdl busy o\ei lin cast 
abstriu'tcdly over his ]>liusU*r mixtiU'e, lieanl j ‘'J lio])e you gt t tm blotter v/illi tin 

her continue to herself in a w'hisper, as slie ! bitst to-morrow,” said I'ather Jlocco, politely ; 
■went by him ; “If i have any influence at all | J am .sure you cannot complain of youi 
with my father, that impudent beggar-girl j model.” 

shall be forbidden f^ie studio I” \ “Complain of lier !” cried the young man, 

‘•♦[calousy oil the other side,” thought the warmly; “she has the most boanliful Insul i 
])i‘iest, “ Something must be done at once, or ever saw. If L weie twenty tinus the 
this will end badly.” sculptor that I am, I should despair of being 

I Jfe looked again at the glass, ami saw able to do her justice.” 

! Fiibio, auer an instant of hesitation, beckon He walked into the inner room to lool: at 
j to Kanina to approach him. She left lier his bust again — lingered before it for a little 
I Beat, lulvanced half-way to liis, then .slopped, whiha — and then turned to retrace nis steps 
i lie stepjied forwainl to meet her, and, taking to the larger studio. Between him and th-^. 

I her by the hand, whispered earnestly in her j doorway stood three chairs. As he w ent oy 
I ear. "When he had done, bofure dropping her them, he absently touched the lucks of the 
! hand, he touched her clicek with liis lips, and first two, and passed the third ; but, just as 
I then helped her mi with the little white he was entering the lai-ger room, stop] -ed, as 
mantilla which covered her head and slumhlers if struck by a sudden recollection, returned 
out of doors. Tlie girl trembled violently, ! hastily, and touched f-lie third chair, 
and drew the linen close to her lace as lie | hiseyes, as he approached tlic large studio ugain 
W'alkcd into the larger studio, and, addressing after doing this, he met the eyes of the priost 
Father Rocco, said : fixed on him in unconcealed astonishment. 

“ 1 nun afiaid I am more idle, or more “Signor Fabio!” exclaimed Father Rocco, 
stupid, than ever to-day. I cauT get on with with a sarcastic smile ; “ who wouM ever 
the bust at all to my sati-sfaction, so I have have imagined tliat you were superstitious ?” 
cut short the sitting, mid given Kanina a half “ My nurse was,” returned the young man, 
holiday.” reddening, and laughing rather uneasily. 

At the first sound of his voice, Maddalena, “ She taught me some bad habits that I have 
who was speaking to her father, st.opi»ed ; and, not got over yet.” AVith those words he 
with another look of scoi’ii at Nanina, standing nodded, and hastily’^ Went out. 
trembling in the doorway, left the room. “ Superstitious !” said, Father Rocco softly 
Luca Lomi called Fabio to him as she W'ent to himself. He smiled again, reflected for a 
away, and lather Rocco, turning to the i moment, and then, going to the wdndoNv^ 
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looked into the street. The wny to the loft 
. led ta Eabio’s palace, and the ^v^ly to the 
right to the Campo Santo, in the neighbour- 
hood of which Kanina lived. The priest was 
just in time to see the young sculptor take 
the way to the right. 

After another half-hour had elapsed the 
two workmen quitted the studio to go to 
dinner, and Luca and his brother were left 
alone. 

AVe may return now,” said Father Eocco, 
“to that conversation which was suspended 
between us earlier hi the day.” 

“I liave nothing more to say,” rejoined 
Luca, sulkily. 

“ U'hcii you can listen to me, brother, with 
the greater attention,” pursued the. priest. 
“ 1 objected to the coarseness of your tone in 
talking of our young pupil and your daughter’ 
— I objeet Ktill moi'e strongly to your in- 
sinuation that my desire to sec them inairied 
(finjvided ahvays that they are sincerely 
jittaclied to caeli other) springs from a mer- 
cenary motive.” 

“ Yon are trying to snare me, Eoceo, in a 
iiu'sh of tine phrases ; bui I am not to lie i 
caught. .1 know w'hat my own motive i.s for 
lio]»iiig that Maddulena may get an oiler of 
inaVriage fi’om tliis wealthy young geiitle- 
1 man’ — siio will have his money, ami we shall 
' .all ])rolit by it. Tliat is coars(> and nuTcenary, 

I if \ on ]>iease ; but it is the true reason why 1 
I \va..t 1-0 M'e Yladdaleiia nianied to Fabi(». 
i A’oii want to see it, too — and for what reason, 
1 shuiihL like to know, if noi fur mine ?” 

I “Of what use would wealthy relations be 
to me ? AVliat arc ])eo]ile \vitli money — what 
is inoiK'Y itself — to a inan wdio follows my 
■ calling V” 

I “ Money is soim'ihing to everybody.’^ 

“ Is it ? \\ hen have .>on found th;it I have 

! taken ally account of it Oive me money 
I enough to buy my daily bread and to pay for 
! luy lodging ami my coarse cassock — -and 
I though 1 may want much for the })oor, for 
i niysci f 1 w ant no more. W hen have you found 
I me mercenary ? ilo J not help you in this 
! .studio lor love of you and of the art with- 
out e^acLiiig so miidi as jourueynnm’.s wages I 
Have 1 ever asked you for more than a few 
cJ’owii^ to give away on feast-days among my 
parishioners ? Money ! mouoy for a man wdio 
may be suinmoned to itome to-morrow, who 
may bo told to go at half an hour’s uotice on 
a foicign mission that may take him to the 
I ends ol the earth, and who wmuld be ready to 
go the moment when he was called on ! Money 
to a man wlio has no wife, no children, no 
interests outside the sacred Circle of the 
church ! Brother ! do you see the dust and 
dirt and shniieless marble-chips lying around 
your statue there ? Cover that floor instead 
with gold — aud, tliough the litter may have 
changed in colour and form, in my eyes it 
would be litter still,” 

“A very noble sentiment, I dare say, 
I^occo, but I can’t echo it, Granting that 


you care nothing for money, w^U you explain 
•tome wlivyoLi are so anxious that Madda- 
lena i^hould man y Fabio t She has had offers 
from poorer men — you kiiew of them— but 
you have never taken the least interest in her 
accepting or rejecting a iiroposal before.” 

“ 1 hinted the reason to you, mouths ago, 
wheu Fabio first entered the studio.” 

“It was rather a vague hint, brother — can’t 
you be plainer to-day '? ” 

“ 1 think I can. In the first place, lot me 
begin by assuring you, that 1 have no objec- 
tion to the young man himself. He maybe , 
a little capricious ajnd undecided, but he has j 
no incorrigible faults that lhavc discovered.” 

“ That is l ather a cool way of praising him, 
Itoceo.” 

“ 1 should speak of him wai‘mly enough if 
ho were not the representative of an in- 
tolerable curni])tiou and a monstrous wrong. j 
Whenever 1 tliink of him I think of an injury , 
whicli his present cxitoteiice perpetuates, and i 
if I do speak of him coldly it is only lor that I 
reason.” 

Luca looked away quickly from his brother, 
and began kicking absently a.l the marble 
chips which were scattered over the lloor 
around him. 

“I now remember,” lie said, “what tiiat 
hint of yours iiomted at, 1 know what you 
mean.” ’ 

Theu you know,” answered the priest, 
“that while ])art of the w^ealtli which Kabio 
(bAiscoli pos.sesses is honestly and incontes- 
tably Ins own ; part, also, Inis been inherited 
by him from-tlie spoihrs aud robbers of the 
church ” ^ I 

‘•'Blame Ids ancestors for that ; don’t blame 
him.” 

“ i lilame him as long as the spoil is not 
restored.” 

“How do you know that it w'as spoil, , 
after all 'i ” 1 

“1 have examined more carefully than | 
mo.st men tlie records of the (dvil Wars in i 
Italy; and J know that the auc'stors of 
Fabio d’Asooli wrung from tlie chui cli, in her 
hour of weakness, property whicli they dared 
to claim as their right. I know of tales to 
lands signed away, in those stormy times, 
under tlie influence of fear, or tlirough false 
representations of which the law takes no 
account ; I call tlie money thus obtained, spoil 
— and I say that it ought to be restored, and I 
shall be restored to the church from which it | 
w^as taken.” 

“And what does Fabio answer to that, 
brother ? ” 

“ I have not spoken to him on the subject?^ 

“ Why not 

“Because, 1 have, as yet, no influ«nco over 
liim. AVlieii lie is married, his wife will have 
influence over him ; and slie shall speak.” 

“ Maddalena, 1 suppose 'I How do you 
know that she will sjieak ? ” 

“ Have I not educated her ? Docs she not 
undorsland what her duties are towards 
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the church, -in -whose bosom she has been 
rearetl ? ” 

Luca hesitated uneasily, and walked away 
a step or two before he spoke aoain. 

“ Does this spoil, as yon call it, amount to 
a large sum of money ? he asked in an 
anxious whisper. 

“ I may answer that question, Luca, at some 
future time,” said the ])riest. “ For the pre- 
sent, let it be cnongh that 3W1 are acqirttiiited 
with all I undertook to inform yoti of when 
we began our conversation. You now know 
that if 1 am anxious for this marriage to 
take place, it is from motives entii*ely uncon- 
nected with self-interest. If all the property 
which' Fabio’s ancestors wrongfully obtained 
from the church, were restored to the church 
to-morrow, not ono panic of it would go into 
m3’- i)oeket. I am a poor priest now, and to 
the end of my days shall remaiii so. You 
soldiers of the world, brother, fight for your 
pay — I am a soldier of the church, and I 
fig lit for my cause.” 

Saying these wonls, he returned abruptly 
to the statuette ; and refused to speak, or 
leave his employment again, until he had 
taken the mould off, and had carefully put 
away the various fragments of which it con- 
sisted. This done, he drew a writing-desk 
'from the drawer of his w'orking- tabic, and 
Liking out a slip of paper, wrote these lines : 

“ Come (loA\n to the studio to-monow. Fuhio uill 
be with us, but Nauina \>i]l K-tuni no more.” 

With out. signing what ho had written, he 
sealed it up, and directed it to — “ Donna 
Maddalena.” Then took his liat, and handed 
the note to his brother. 

‘H)l)ligo mo b3' that to my niece,” 
he said. 

“ Tell me, Rocco,” said Luca, turning tlie 
note round and round jierplcxedly betw een 
his finger and thuAib. “ Do 30U tliiiik Mad- 
I daU'iia will be lucky enough to get married to 
i Fabi„ ? ” 

! “ Still coarse in your expressions, brother ! ” 

; Never mind my ex])ressiOna. Is it likely ? ” 
j Yes, Luca, 1 tiiiiik it is likely.” 

With tliesc words ho waved his hand jilea- 
santly to his brother, and Avent out. 

ciiArTKR r:i. 

Ftiom the studio, Father Rocco Avenf 
strai'^dit to his own rooms, hard by the church 
to which he was attached. Opening a cabinet 
in Ills study, ho took from one of its drawees 
a handful of small silver money — con- 
gifted for a minute or so a slate on which 
several names and addresses were wu-itten — 
provided himself with a portable inklioni 
and some strips of paper, and again went 
out. 

He directed his steps to the poorest 
part of the neighbourhood ; and entering 
some A^cry wTetched houses, was greeted 
by the inha.bi!auts Avitli great respect 
and affection. The women, especially, kissed 


Ids hands Avitli more reverence than they 
Avoiild have shown to the highest crowned 
head in Europe. In return, hb talked to 
them as easily and unconstVainedly as if they 
were his equals ; sat down cheerfully on dirty 
bed-sides and rickety benches ; and distri- 
buted his little gifts of money with the air of 
a man who was paying debts rather than be- 
stowing charity. " Where ho cncountei'ed 
cases of illness, he pulled outliis inkhorii aii<l 
slips of paper, and wrote simjile prescriptions 
to bo nifule up from the medicinc-chrst of a 
neighbouring eonveiit, Avhicb serveiithe same 
merciful purpose then that is ansAvered by 
di.s])ensaries in our days. When ho had cx- 
Iiansted his money and had got ^through his 
visits, he was escorted out of the poor quarter 
l\y a ])errect train of enthusiastic followers. 
The Avomen kissed liis hand again, and the 
men uncovered as he turned, aiul, Avith a 
friendly sign, bade tlnuu all farewell. 

A.S soon ns he was alone again, he walked 
towards the (^anipo Santo ; ami passing tlu'i 
hon.se in winch Nan in a lived, sauntered u]) 
and down llie street thoughtfully, for some 
mhuite.s : when he at length ascended the st(‘ep 
staircase that led to the lasnu occupicil by 
the sisters, he found tlic door ajar. Ihishing 
it open gen 1)3% lie saw La Jliondclla, sit+iug 
Avith her prt‘tt3' fair profile turner! toAvi-irds 
him, e;iting her cAaiiirng meal of lireatj and 
grapes. At the opp>osite end (d' ihe room, 
Scarammuecia was perelnid up on his hind 
quarters in a cornej’, with his moutJi wide 
o])cn to catch the morsel r»f bread Avhich he 
ovideiiily exjiected the child to throw to him. 
What the elder sister was doing th(*,pri<st 
had not time to see ; for tlu' dog bai‘kf‘<l the 
moment he ])reseTited hiras<-lf ; anti Nanina 
hasteiH'd to the door to ascertain who the in- 
truder might be. All that he could obst-rcf' 
was that siie Av.as too confused, on eatcliiii^^ 
siglit of him, to be able to utter a AAord. La 
liiondella Avas the first to sneak. 

“Thank 3-011, Father Roeco,” said tln^cliild, 
jiimiiing up, Avith her bread in one hand and 
her grapes in the other: “Thank 3a'>u lor 
giving me so much money for nw dinner-mats. 
There they are tied up together in ono little 
parcel, in the comer. Nanina said she was 
iishamed to tliink of }mur carrying them ; and 
I said I kuGAV wdierc 3mu lived, and I .should 
like to ask you to let me take them home.” 

“ Do you" think you can carry them all the 
way, m3" dear ?” asked- the priest. 

“ Look, Fatlier Rocco, see if I onii’t carry 
them ! ” ci'ied La BiondedJa, cramming her 
bread into ono of the pockets of her little 
apron, holding her bunch of grajies by tlic 
stalk in her mouth, and lioisting the ]iaeket 
of dinner-mats on her head in a moment. 

“ See, I am strong enough to carry double,” 
said the child, looking up proudly into the 
priest’s face. 

“ Can you trust her to take them home for 
me ? ” asked Father Rocco, turning to Nanina. 

“ 1 want to speak to you alone ; and bar 
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absence will give me the opportunity. Ctm 
you trust her out by herself ? 

“Yes, Father Itocco, slie often goes out 
alone.” Kanina gave this answer in low, 
trembling tonefe, and looked down confusedly 
on the'‘grouiid. 

* “Go then, my dear,” said Father Ttocco, 
patting the child on the shoulder. “And 
come back here to your sister, as soon as you 
have left the mats.” 

La Biondolla went out directly in great 
triniuph, witli Scammmuccia walking by her 
side, and keeping his muzzle suspiciously 
close to the jiockct in wliicli she had put her 
bread. Father Kocco closed the door after 
them ; and then, taking the one chair wliicli 
the room possessed, motioned to Naniiia to 
sit by him on the stool. 

“ J>o you believe that I am yourfiicnd, m3' 
child ; and that i have always meant well 
towords you '/ ” lie bcgaij. 

“ The best and kindest of friends,” answejvd 
Nan Ilia. 

“Iheu you will hear what T have to say 
patiently ; and you will believe that F am 
.spealsing for your good, even if my words 
should distress you 1 ” (Nai ina turned away 
her head.) “ JSow, tell mo; slioiild I be wrong, 
to begin with, if 1 said that my brotliei's 
pu\il, the 3oung nobleman wdioin we call 
‘Signor K<d)io,’had been hero to see you to- 
day t(‘’ (Nanina started n]» alb igiitolly from 
the stool.) “Sit down a!_aiii, 1113 child; 
i am not going to blame 30U. i aiu oiily 
going to tc‘ll you wdiat you must do fur the 

tutuje.'’ 

lit- took lier hand; it was cidd, and it 
trend »h d violently ill his, 

L will notask w hat lie has bei'ii saying to 
yon,’’ continued llu^ prie.st ; “for it iniglit dis- 
tn os yon to answer ; and 1 have, moreover, 
had ineaiis oi knowing that 3'our 3'oiith and 
beauty liave made a strong imiuession on 
him. 1 will ]>ass over, then, all lefe rciiee to 
the words he may have been sjiealving to 3'ou ; 
and I will come at unei' to what 1 liave now 
to say, in niv turn. Naniiia, my child, arm 
yourself w illi all ymir courage, and promise 
me, beiore we pait to-night, that you will see 
Signor Fa bio 110 mure.’ 

Naiiina turned round suddenly, and fixed 
her eyes on him, with an expressimi of ter- 
litiid uievedulity. “JNo more I 

“ You Jiie very young and veiy iiuioeent,” 
said l^iher lioceo; “but surely you must 
have thought, before now', of the dilTcrenee 
between Signer Fabio and you. Suvi'ly you 
must have often remembered that you are 
low' down among the laiiks ot the iioor, and 
that lie is high up among the rich and the 
nohly-borii ? ” , 

Naiiiua's liarids dropped on the priests 
knees. She bent her heatl down on them, and 

beg.in to weep bitterly. , «»» 

‘•Surely 3^11 must have thought oi that? 
reiterated Father Jiocco.” 

“ O, I have often, often thought ot tiial ! 


murmured the girl. “ I have mourned over 
it, and cried about it in secret for many 
nights pa^t. Tie said^ looked pale, and ill, 
and out of spirits to-day ; aud I told him it 
was with thinking of that ! ” 

“ And what did he say in retmn ? ” 

There was no answer. Fatlier Hocco looked 
down. Nan ina raised her head directly from 
his knees, and tried to turn it away again. 
He took her hand, and stopped her. 

“Come ! ” he said ; “sjieak frankly to me. 
Say what you ought to say to your father and 
your friend. What was his au.swer, iny child, 
when you reminded him of the difforenoe 
between you ? ” # 

“ He said I was bom to bo a lad3',” faltered 
the girl, still struggling to turn her face away, 
“and that I might make myself one if I would 
learu and be palicnt. He said that if Jic liad 
all the noble ladies in Pisa to choose from on 
one side, juid only' little Natiina on the other, 
h(‘ would hold out his hand to me, and toll 
them, ‘'This shall be my wdfu.’ He said Love 
knew no dilFieuce of rank; ami that if he 
was a Jiobleraaii and lieh, it was all the more 
leason why' he should jileaso liimself. He 
was so kind, that J thought my' heart w'ould 
burst while he was ^ijoakiug ; and my little 
si.sfcr liked him so, wat she got upon his knee 
and kissed liim. Even our do", who growls 
at other strangcjs, stole to his side and 
licked Ills hand. O, Fatlnr Itoeco! father 
Ivoeco!” 1’ho teai's burst out afresh, and tho 
lovely head dropped once more, weaiily, on 
the priest’s knee. 

Faihei Itocco smiled to liimself, and waited 
to s]M*ak again till she was calmer. 

“ Supposing,” he resuiiieil, after some 
minutes of sileiiec, “ snpjiosuig Sigiiur Fabio 

really meant all he s'lid to you ” 

N.’Uiiiia started up, aud confronted the 
jniest boldly fur the lirst time since he had 
entered the room. 

“ hJiipposiiig ! ” slie exclaimed, her cheeks 
beginning to redden, ami her dark blue eyes 
Hashing sudd t lily thro ULdi her tears. “ hJiij)- 
])(>siiig"! Father Jioee(», J \il)io w'ould never de- 
ceive me. I would (He li(*re at your Vet, rather 
than (lould, the least W'ord he said to me ! ” 
The jiriest took her by the hand, and drew 
her back to the stool, “i never suspected 
tlio clidd ha«l so much sp’irit in her,” he 
thought to himself. 

“ 1 would die,” repeated Naiiina, in a voice 
that began to falter now. “i would die, 
riith(*r than doubt him.” 

“ I w'ill not ask you to doubt him,” said 
Father Jvocco, gcmtly ; “aud I will believe in 
him myself . 'IS iirmly as you do. Let us su]>- 
jjose, my child, tlial you have learnt patiently 
all the many things of which you are now 
ignorant, and which it is necessary for a huly 
to know. I jet us suppo.se that Signor Fabio 
has really violated all the laws that govern 
people in his high station, and has taken you 
to him publicly as his Avife. ^^>u would be 
1 happy, then, Kanina; but Avuuld ho? He 
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has no father or mother to control him, it 
is true ; but he has frionJs — many friends 
and intimates in his own rank-*-. proud, 
heartless people, who know nothing of your 
worth and goodness ; who, hearing of your 
low birth, would look on you, and on your 
husband too, my child, with contempt. He 
has not your patience and fortitude. Think 
how bitter it would be for him to bear that 
contempt— to see yon shunned by proud 
women, and carelessly ]»itied or patronised 
by insolent men. Yet all this, and more, he 
would have to endure, or else to quit the 
woild he has lived in from his boyhood — the 
world he was born % live in. You love him, 
I know 

Nanina’s tears burst out afresh. “ O, how 
dearly ! — how dearly ! ” she murmured. 

“Yes, you love him dearly,” continued the 
priest ; “ but would all your love compensate 
him for everything else that he must lose ? 
It iniglit, at first ; but there would come a 
time wiien the world would assert its influ- 
ence over him again ; when he would feel a 
want which you could not supply — a weari- 
ness which yem could not solace. Think of 
his life, then, and of yours. Think ol the 
first day wdien the first |»cret doubt whether 
he had done rightly in marrying yon would 
steal into his mind. We are not masters of 
all our impulses. The lightest sjnrits have 
their momenta of in'esistible depression ; the 
brayost hearts are not always superior to 
doubt. My child, my child, the world is 
strong, the pride of rank is rooted deep, and 
the human will is frail at best ! Be w’arned I 
Eor your own sake and for Fabio’s, be warned 
in time/’ 

Kanina stretched out her hands towards 
the priest, in despair. 

“ O, Father Rocco ! Father Rocco ! ” she 
cried, “why did you not tell me this before 
“Because, my child, T only knew of the 
necessity for telling you, to-day. Tint it is not 
too late, it is never too late, t<» do a good 
action. You love F’abio, Kanina ? Will you 
prove that love by making a great sacrifice 
for Ins good ? ” 

“ 1 'w ould die for his good ! ” 

“Will }{m nobly cure him of a passion 
wdiich will be his ruin, if not youia, by Jeaving 1 
T’isa to-rnoiTOW?” 

“ Leave Fisa ! ” e'xclaimed Nanina. Her 
faec grew deadly pale : she rose and moved | 
back a step or two from the priest. | 

“]ds1en to me,” pursued Father Rocco. 
‘^T have heard you complain that you could 
not "got regular em])loyment at needlework. 
You sliall have that employment, if you will 
go with me — you and your little sister loo, of 
course — to Florence to-morrow.” 

“T promised Faliio to go to tlic studio,” 
began Nanina, affiightodly. “T jn’omised to 

go at ten o’clock. Jlow can T ” 

She .stopped suddenly, as if her breath were 
failing her. 

“ 1 myself ^ ill take you and your sister to 


Florence,” said Father Rocco, without noticing 
the inteiTUption. “ I will place^ you under 
tlie care of a lady who will be as kind as a 
mother to you both. I will ^swer for your 
dtting such work to do as will enable you to 
eep yourself honestly and independently; 
and I will undertake, if yon do not like your 
life at Florence, .to bring you back to Pisa 
after a lapse of three mouths only. Three 
mbnths, Nanina. It is not a long exile.” 

“ Fabio ! Fabio ! ” cried the girl, sinking 
again on the seat, and hiding her face. 

“It is for his good,” 'said Fatlier Rocco 
calmly ; “ for Fabio’s good, remember.” 

“ What would he think of me if I went 
away ? O, if I had but learnt to write. If I 
could only write Fabio a letter ! ” 

“ Am I not to be depended on to explain to 
him all that he ought to knf»w ? ” 

“How can T go away from liim ? O, 
Father Rocro, how can you ask me to go 
away from him ? ” 

“I will ask you to do nothing liastily. I 
will leave you till to-morrow morning to 
decide. At nine o’clock i shall be in iho 
f^trect ; and T wdll not even so much as enter 
this house, unless [ know beforehand that y>u 
have resolved to follow niy advice. Give mo 
a sign from your window. If T s(*(* yon vr-w c 
your white mantilla out of it, 1 shall k low 
that yo\i have taken the noble rcsolutl m to 
save Fabio and to save your'- elf. I will say 
uo more, my child ; for, unless T am gri(.\- 
onsly mistaken in you, I Jiave ab-eady said 
enough.” 

He wmnt out, leaving her still wTcjnng 
bitterly. Not far from the house, he met Ija 
Biondella and the dog on their way back. 
The little girl stopped to rcpoit to him tlu' 
sale delivery of her dinner -mats ; but lie 
passed on (piiekly with a nod and a smile. 
iTis interview with Nanina liad loft some 
iiilluciice beliind it which unfitted him just 
then for the occupation of talking to a child. 

Nearly half-an-hnur before nine o’clock on 
the following morning, Fatlier Rocco set foitli 
fdr the street in which Nanina lived. On his 
way thither he overtook a dog walking lazily 
a few paces a-head in the road- way ; ami saw-, 
at the same time, an elegantly dressed lady 
advancing towards him. TTie dog stopped 
suspiciously as she n])proaehed, and growled 
and showed his teeth when she pasi^d him. 
The lady, on her aide, uttered an exclamation 
of disgust ; but did not seem to be eitlu^r 
astonished or frightened by the animal’s 
threatening attitude. Father Rocco lookeil 
after her with some curiosity, as she walked 
by him. She was a handsome woman, and 
he admired her courage. “ 1 know that 
growling brute well enough,” he said to him- 
self, “ but who can the Imly be ? ” 

The dog was Scarammuccia, reluming from 
one of his marauding expeditions. Tin* lady 
was Brigida, on her way to Luca Lomi’s 
studio. 
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Some minutes before nine o’clock, the priest 
took liis post In the street, opposite Nanina’s 
■window. It was open ; but neither she nor 
her little sister api)eared at it. He looked 
up anxiously as the church-clocks struck’ tl>e 
hour ; but there was no siirn for a minute or 
eo after they were all silent. “ Is she hesitat- 
ing still 1 ” said Father Bocco to himself. 

Just as the words jjasscd his lips, the white 
mantilla was waved out Of the window. 


WHITTINGTON IN SERVIA. 

The iiict that the Londoners have no right 
to monopolise llichard AVhittington was 
proved long ago by Grimm’s Topular Stories, 
where we find the happy owner of th(i cat 
flourishing in Germany, as the third of three 
lucky brothers, and making his fortune by 
precisely the sa^mc means as those that 
brought wealth and civic honour to him who 
I discovered prophetic meaning in the sound of 
' Bow bells. 

i It certainly gives symmetry to the legend 
of AVhittington to make him tlie young(‘,at of 
three brothers. A Geniuiu proverb declares 
that “ all good thiiigHare three,” and through- 
(uit the whole course of Teutonic legends we 
1 j \(1 that three adventurers are usually neces- 
sary to carry out any great ptirpose ; and 
tha\ those are usually acliieved by a third 
son. who has previously been an object of 
contempt to his stronger seniors. Even the 
!i]r)gliKh AVhittington is connected with the 
mystical number. Not only was he thrice 
Lord Mayor of London, but — what is not 
gcnondly known — he was thrice buried. 
“'J’his Richard Whittington,” says an old 
lustory of the city, “was three times buried ; 
lir.st, ])y Ids executors, under a fine monument; 
then, in the I’l'ign o1 Edw.u’d VI., the jiarson 
I of the Church (St. Michael, Paternoster) 
i tldnking some great riches to be buried Avith 
I lum, caused bis monument to be broken, his 
i body to be spoiled of liis leaden sheet, ami 
I again the second time to be buried ; an<l in 
the reign of Queen Mary, the parishioners 
were forced to take him up to lap him in lead 
as before, to bury him a thinl time, and to 
place Jiis monument, or the like, over him 
again ; wdiich remained, and so lie rested, till 
tlie great fire of London Adulated his resting- 
j place again.” 

I Whittington is not only to be found in 
i Germany, but in Servia — a land of Avild 
legends — and there, though, as with us. he is 
a brotheiiess individual, his Tnoral aspect is 
completely changed. AAdth us the le.sson 
tauglit by the triple mayorality is that of 
I hoj)efnliiess under misfortune. Whittington 
holds a lowly position in the social scale, and 
is ill-used by the tyrannical cook; but, the 
prophecy of Bow-bells, which he heard while 
lie rested on his walk from Lontlon, calling 
to liim to turn again, still rings in his 
ears, and cheers him through his troubles. 
There is, of course, a sort of fatality in the 


tale, but it is not of a sort that makes a per- 
son fiit with his hands before him and dp 
nothing. On the contrary, it brings witli it 
that presentiment of success which is the 
stimulus to exertion, and the tone of the story 
is such as to justify it for the popular myths • 
of an energetic and ambitious people like the 
citizens of London. 

The Servian Whittington has nothing Ger- 
man or English in Ins nature, and it is 
singular to observe how a story nearly 
tlie same as that of the Loixl Mayor ^of 
IjoihIou can be told with so complete a vana- 
lion of moral purpose. The Servian AVhit- 
t.ington bears the strongest marks of an 
Eastoi'n origin. An utter prostration before , 
the Supi'Cme Will, as the fountain of all jus- 
tice, and a thorough conviction of his own 
unworthiness, are his characteristics. He is 
described as a poor man, who has hired him- 
self out as a labourer to a ricli man, but 
makes no com]>act as to wages. Here, already, i 
we find an indication of that same feeling 
which makes the Turk look niion insurance | 
against fire as jin act of impii'ty, proving a | 
Avant of trust in the discrimiiialing justice of 1 
J/rovideiice. The poor man makes no corn- 
pact, firmly believing that a higher power will 
measure his I’eward by his deserts. At the | 
end of a year he goes to his master, and re- | 
quests him to pay wdiat is due, Avilhout 
naming an amount. The churlish employer | 
gives tho' poor fellow a penny, but so sensitive I 
are the feelings of gratitude in the latter, that | 
he will not venture to enjoy his miserable j 
reward, until Hcavfui proves by a miracle 
that he has deserved it. He takes the coin ! 
with him to the margin of a brook, and then, 
after expressing his Avonderthat the labour of 
a yc^ar has rcnderoil him posses.sor of so great 
a treasure as a penny, prays to Heaven to 
allow the coin to float on the surface of the 
brook if he be Avorlliy to retain it. When his 
prayer is finished, ho flings his penny into 
the brook, ami — naturally enough — it .sinks .at 
once to the bottom. J le, accordingly dive.s 
after it, fetch ijs it up, returns it to his ma.ster 
with an avoAval of his own unworthiness, and 
goes to w^ork for another year on precisely 
tho same pripciple as before. At tlie end of 
the secoml year lie receives the same reward, 
and makes the same experiment willi the 
same result. Indeed, it may be remarked 
that, through the whole course of legendary ! 
lore, a secolid trial is of no service, save as a . i 
stcp])ing-stonti to a third. However, the end ! 
of another year brings Avith it a change of I 
fortune. The coin Avhich he now receives, 
floJits on the surface ot the brook ; therefore | 

Heaven has jilainly declared that a ])*‘nny . 

has Vieen rightfully earned by the labour of I 
three years. 

After a while, the master sets out, lik^ 
Lord Bateman, to see some foreign country, 
and the labourer gives him tho hardly- 
earned penny, that he may lay it out to good 
advantage in parts beyond seas. The master , 
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promises to execute faithfully tUe important 
trust, but ill Imb vf&y to tlie ship meets a 
number of children on the sea-shorp ^vho are 
ill-using a cat. He rescues the unfortunate 
animal with the labourer^a penny, and takes 
it on board. The value of the ciit is soon 
manifested, exactly as in the Loudon tale. 
A land is reached, where rats and mice are 
the plague of the population, and where cats 
are unknown. The traveller produces his 
feline treasure, the vermin are destroyed, and 
a ship-load of gold and silver purchases the 
destroyer. 

The London hero has simply to put the 
proceeds of his investment into his strong 
box, and become a great man at once ; but 
they manage things otherwise in Servia. The 
Servian AVhittingtoii is not a mere instance 
of tliat eminently prosaic form of destiny, 
which goes by the name of luck. HiS piety 
and rectitude having been firmly established 
by Ills extreme conscientiousness in earning 
the penny, the tale would show that so indu- 
bitably righteous au acquisition could nut 
under any circumstances be encroached upon 
by any human power. The feudal lord is 
less honest than tlie London merchant ; and 
when he comes home he keeps the Iiistory ot 
the cat to himself, Jind gives the. labourer a I 
piece of polished marble as the value of his 
penny. The poor fellow is delighted with 
liis bargain ; ami certainly, when find 
that it is large enough to serve him for a 
table, we must admit that he has no reason 
to be dissatisfied. On tlie following day, bow- j 
ever, he finds his table turned into a mass of 
pure gold, so that it illuiuiiies hi.s whole hut. 
True to his old character, lie ruslios to his] 
master, describes the metam(jrj)lu>si.s, and j 
declares that he can ha\e no light to such a ' 
treasure. However, the master sees in the 
miracle an uiimistak cable sign of Heaven’s 
will. Confessing his own transgression, he 
gives to his honest labourer the sliij)-load 
t)f precious metal which he had receivetl as I 
the price of the cat. | 

AV-e would not lose our relish for our old 
stories ; but we think few of our readers will 
deny that the honest Servian ])easaiit is a 
grander figure, and more elfectnally carries 
out a moral purpose, than the lucky Lord 
2iIayor of London. 

THE ANGEL. 

Why slunihrst thou fear the hcautirul angel, Death, 
'\V1 y»> \A.ut8 thee at the portals of the skies, 

Ready to kiss il^\ay thy struggling breath ; 

Ready Milh gcutlc hand to close thiiic otes. 

How mnny a ttanquil soul has pass’d away, 

Fled gladly from fierce pain and pleabuics dim, 

To the eternal splendour of the da}, 

And many a troubled heart btill culls for him. 

Spirits too tender for the battle hero 

Have turn’d from life, its hojras, its fears, its charms, 
And cliildrcn, shuddering at a woiJd,$ 0 klicur, 

Hav'c smiling pass’d away iuto las 


Ho whom thou fearost Will, to ease its pain. 

Lay his cold hand upon thy achingltcart : 

Will sootlie the terrors of thy titjubled brain, 

And bid the aliadow of earth's grief depart. 

He Wil^give btek^what tieitlier time, nor might, 

Not passionate prayer, nor longuig liope restore, 
(Dear ai to long blind eyes recover’d sight) 

He will givp back those who are gone before. 

0, wW were life, if life weft all ? Tliine c} cs 
Are blinded by their tears, or thou ^^ould’bt^co 
Tliy treasilics wait thee in the far-off skies, 

And Death, thy tiicnd, will give them ail to thcc. 

MODE ALCHEMY. 

It cannot, of course, be expected that in 
the course of a short article, we should be 
able to give our readers any deep insight 
into the w’ritings of the alchemists — they 
were tlie life-long studies of men who gave. 
1 themileives »'i living sacrifice to their j 
I each had to discover for liiiuself Ids. owu 
knowledge, — for the writings lelt .i\y the 
most revered adepts were all fekilfully de- 
signed to conceal their secret. The booiv*. of 
ithasis, by their subtle, perph'xing, and in- 
tentionally misleading directions, neaily 
I the lieart of Leruard of Treviso, ami of 
' anotluT beside him. To compel the r^il 
intention of the writings of the alchoii;|.^tfl 
was scarcely less iliflicult than the Lii'iit 
•work itself; iuul the fabled proCChs ot coia- 
pelliiig Tioteus to utter his oracles, w.is 
biiuplo in comparison to getting at ihe im ail- 
ing hidden in the dark sayings of tht‘ ma^stLi'S 
of ‘‘holy alchemy,” as it was c.dKd. it our 
readers find our extracts ’’sometimes liaid to 
be understood, they may have the eouitoit of 
asburing themselves that they hndtheiii — a hat 
they were originally iutended to he ! Elias 
Ashmole published in sixteen hundred and 
fifty-two a book which he called ‘* Theatrum, 
(Jhemicuiu Lritanicum,” containing the me- 
trical -^'orks of the Englibh philosujdiers who 
have written concerning Hermetic mystciies. 
The book is somewhat rare, and w^e wi^h we 
could transfer some of the woudeiful wood- 
cuts with which it is adonied to our j.ages. 
In the preface, speaking of himself, Aalnnole 
says, — 1 must ju’ofess 1 know euougli .to hold 
my tongue, but not enough to sjieak, — and 
the .no less Real than Miraculous Fruits X 
have found in my diligent inquiry into this 
arcana, lead me on to such degrees of admi- 
ration they command silence, and force me 
to lose my tongue. Howbeit there are few 
stocks tliat are fitted to inoculate the grafts 
of science upon ; they are mysteries uncoiii- 
muiiicable to all but ade])ts, and those lhat 
have been devoted from their cradle to .'^erve 
and w^ait at this altar — aud they, pcrlinjis, 
were with St. Paul caught up into I’ar.idi.se, 
and as he heard unspeakable w'ord-s — so they 
wrought impossible works, such as it is not 
lawful 1o utter. 

The first whose work he reprints is Thomas 
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Norton, of Bristol ; a man of high repute ; 
whose family lived in great esteem under 
Henry the Eighth. He died in hfteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two, at the age of one hundred 
and thirteen. There were nine brothers 
named Norton, who lived much respected ; 
one of them, Sir Sampson Norton, lies buried 
in Fulham Church ; his tomb is adorned 
with Hermetic paintings. He was master 
of the horse to Henry the Eighth. “The 
Ordinal,” Thomas Norton’s chief work, which 
was written in fourteen hundred and seventy- 
seven, opens thus : 

MaiBtryeful, mcivclouf, and Arcliiuiaistrye 
Is the tinctuic of holy alkimy. 

A woii(U‘ifiil bdcnce, sccrctc philosophio, 

A singular gift and gnu‘c of the Alinighlie, 

Which never was found by the labour of mann ; 

But by leaching or revclucion begaun. 

It was never for money sold nor bought. 

By any man which tor it hath sought, 

But given to an able man by grace, 

Wrought with great cost, by long laisir and space. 

It heJjietli a man when he hath neede ; 

It voidelii vain glory, hope, and al^<» dicadc ; 

It voidelli iimbt^ioubuess, extortion and cxees^-c ; 

It Icnccth adveibity tliat slice doe not oppreshe. 

* ^ * * * 

Tli^ science Avas never tought to man, 

Butye were provcil perfectly A\ith space 
Whether he aacig able to receive thi'igi.icc, 

For I A tiewth, vertue, and tor Ins st.ibie Avitt, 

Winch if lie iault be bliall iiCA’cr have it, — 

Als^ no man could yet this science reach 
}hik if («od bend a nuisLcr him to teach ; 

Foi it ib fco Avondeifnl, and bo bclcouth, - 

That it imibt needs be tought fiom mouth to mouth. 

Also he niusL (be he nevei so loath) 

Fcceive it AMth a most secret drcadloll oath, 

That as we leluhc, gicat dignities and fame, 

So we inubt necsls ret use the same. 

Also that he bball not be so Avilde 
To teach tins beeret to hib owne childe, 

For niglnicbs ol blood, nor cousanginuity 
May not acceiiled be to this dignity. 

So that noc man may leave this arle behind. 

But he an ahio and apj)iovcd man can lindo 
WhcTi age bhall grieve him to iide or goe. 

One, he m.iy teach, hut then never no inoc. 

For this science must cati’ bccret he, • 

The cause A'.lieicof is this, as ac may sco : 

All Chnsiinn pease he might hastily fcpill. 

And with Ins pride he might pull downc 
Kightful kings and princes of renowne. 

AVliereforc the sentence 9f perill and jeopardy 
Bjion the teacher icstelh dieadfully. 

Tlie followiug lines are curious. Wliat 
mines of treasure there would be in old 
marine store shops if Eaymond Lully had 
only left his secret, if he had a secret, plainly 
written : 

In a city of Calilony 

William Rayraond*Lully, knight, men suppose, 

Made in seven images the trewth to disclose ; 

Three were good silver, in shapo like ladies biight, 

$ Kvciie each of four were gold, and like a knight. 

In holders of their clothing letters did appear, 
Signifjiug in Bcutcnccb as it eliowolli here : 


1. Of old hobnails (said one) I Avas yre, 

Now I am good silver as good as ye <lcsir<J, 

2. 1 was {said another) iron, set fmm the mine, 

Bnt now I am gold, pure, petfect, and fine. 

3. Whilome was 1 eoppey, of an old' red pann, 

Now am I good silver, said the third woman. 

4. The fourth said, X was copper grown m the filthy 

place, 

Now am I perfect, Gml made by God's grnco. 

6. The fifili mi^, I was silver, perfect thro’ line, 

Now am I peifect gold, excellent, better than tuo 
prime. 

6. I was a pipe of lead nigh two hundred year, 

And noAVi to all men, good silver I appeare. * 

7. The bCA^entii said, I Icade, am gould made for the 

maislrie, 

But trewly my ftdlows are nearer thereto than I. 
Ooveti/,c and cunning, have discorde by kindc, 

Who luere covetolh, ibis science shall not find. 

Norton is elotpu'iit about the piety, pni- 
elcncc, and tcmperiiiice a man must possess 
to study the science with any probabdity of 
success — which may perhaps account for the 
tact that 

Amongst millions millions of mankindc, 

Scarcclio seven men may ibis M unce find. 

The seven planct=> (all that wore know'n in 
those clays) had each an especial inthu*nce 
over the corresjiouding seven metals. Whe- 
ther any of the more recently-discovt'rcd 
planets have accepted the character of pre- 
siding spirits to the newly-discovered metals, 
wc do not know. The stone passed through 
many phases during the ])rogress of tlie great 
work — the adejits are eloquent in tlieir de- 
scription of the “ great pleasure and delight” 
it was to watch the “admirable works of 
Nature within the vessels.” Wc are sorry 
that we cannot tell the reader what the 
matter, or substance was, upon which the 
masters set to xvoi k, at once so dillieult and 
so indispensable ; l>iit the truth is, tliat tliis 
First Frinciplo was the citadel of the great 
secret of nature,— the resting point upon 
i which tlie lever might be fixed, which would 
ibe able to move the whole natural Avorld. 
This secret each master religiously guarded; 
they all speak of it under dilferent nauies 
— almost innumerable — as, The Green Lion, 
Litharge, Heavy Water, l)ry Water, Ihxru- 
ing Water, The Sou blessed of the 'Fire, 
The Brother of the Serpent, The Egg, 
Mizadir, The Tears of the Eagle, Mozha- 
cumia, Xit, Zaaf, Life, Mercury, and so 
forth. The masters speak freely of the subse- 
quent processes to which this matter was 
subjected, but upoif the method of acquiring 
this secret' of secrets they maintained a silence 
like death. In a treatise that bears the 
candid title of Secrets Eevealed, this encou- 
raging sentence is found at the onset : 
“ Having prepared our Sol and our Mercury, 
shut them in our vessel, and govern them 
wdth our fire, and within forty days thou 
shalt see, &c. * * but if thou be yet igno- 

rant both of our Sol, and of our Mercury, 
meddle not in this our work, for expense only 
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will be tliy lot, aiid no gaSn nor profit.” 
Tliis is litfriilly the first sentence j Ave fold 
our bands -humbly, and follow the advice 
contained therein. Having thus cimningly 
locked up the secret the master has no 
further scruple about becoming communica- 
tive — but always in ehiblematic language, 
and at great, indeed almost Interminable 
length. We fear the reader would not de- 
rive any other profit than the trial of his 
patience, which, liowcver, was the cardinal 
virtue called forth in alchemy. The Substance 
passed through various colours on its pro- 
gress towards perfection ; and these colours 
were the indications whether the workers 
were, in the right track, and also wliei her the 
tires an<l furnaces were of the pro^-^er tempe- 
rature. The first process was called Putre- 
faction — “ tiie engendering of the crow,” — 
and the matter became “ black, blacker than 
black itselfi” Sometimes it appeared dry, 
but at the end of forty days it boiled like 
melted pitch ; but it was essential to keej) 
the vessel tightly closed. After thi.s, for the 
space of three weeks there appeared all the 
colours that can possibly be imagined in the 
world ; these at last gave place, and a white- 
ness showed itself at the sides of the vessel, 
most bfeaiftttiful to behold — ** like unto rays or 
hairs this was the second stage ot the 
work. At the end of tlic fourth month the 
matter again assumed many beautiful colours, 
but momentary, and soon vanishing, and 
more akin to white than black. This stage 
of the process endured for about three weeks, 
during ‘ which, the matter began to change 
into many forms ; it melted and grew Lard 
again many times a day ; “ .sometimes,” says 
one of the masters, “ it will appear like to 
the eyes of a fish, — sometimes like a pure 
silver tree, shining with branches and leav^cs; 
in a^ wal'd, about this season the hourly 
maiwels shall overwhelm the sight, and at 
the last thou shalt have most ]uire and 
sparkling grains, like unto atoms of the sun, 
more glorious than which human eyes never 
saw.” This, however, was not the end. The 
congealed mass — the White Stone, as it was 
called — ^was then taken out' of the vessel, and 
put into a fresh one, an operation very dilli- 
cult, and “only to be done by the will of 
God ; ” the least error would spoil the whole 
work, and to regulate the fire at this critical 
period required something like inspiration. 
This critical period — the progress from the 
White Stone, to the Tied— endured forty days, 
during every instant of which the jihilosopher 
waft'll able to see all his work spoiled. The 
white gradually assumed many transitory 
coburs — green, at first, which was looked 
on as the sign of the animation and germinat- 
ing virtue of the sub.stauce ; purple, yellow, 
brown, successively followed ; at length it 
assumed “ the colours of the rainbow and the 
peacock’s tail, which show most gloriously.” 
At this pei^jod, the substance assumed many 
strange shapes. ' At the end of thirty days a 


citrine or golden colour began to tinge the 
mass within the vessel. The work was now 
near the close. “Now,” says tlie master, 
“ to God, the giver of all good, you must 
render immortal thanks, who hatli brought 
bn this work so far* and beg earnestly of liim 
that thy counsel may be so governed tliat 
thou mayest not . endeavour to hasten thy 
work so as to lose all.” After about fourteen 
days* further expectation, the golden colour 
was tinged with violet, and the substance, 
after taking various forms, and being con- 
gealed and liquefied again many times a day 
for the space of another month — the end 
came — within the space three days the 
matter became converted into fine grains, 
“ as fine as the atoms of the snn,” ami the 
colour the highest red imaginable, like the 
soundest blood when it is (rongealod.” Tliis 
-was the crown of the work — the “ king that 
had trium]>hed over the horrors of the 
tomb.” 'J'here still remained some further 
manipulation before projection, or the act 
of transmutation could be accoTuplishod, but 
having attained thus far, the remainder wjis 
comparatively c^sy, and w^c conclude Mi’s 
portion of our chapter witli the connsed r,f 
one of the masters: “ AVliosocver enji'ycili 
this talent, let him bo sure to employ iy for 
the glory of God, and the good of Ins n^gh- 
bour.s, lest he be found nngratc-fiiL toe God 
hi.s creditor, who has blest hii-i with s</grent 
a talent, and ao be in the last day jonnd 
guilty of misproving of it, and so cou- 
demned.” 

Amongst the hieroglyphics with which 
Nicholas Fiamel adorned the foiirtli arclr-of 
the Cemetery of the floly Innocents in Paris, 
:ind which, as he declared, indicated hoilj the 
truths of religion and the secrets oi alelnuny, 
there was tlie figure of a bla<‘k man kneoling 
with a scroll coming from his month, up«>i> 
which was written, ‘‘"lake away my Idai i:- 
noss.” The true philosophci’.s were recog- 
nised by the matter whicli they cm])lc»yeil 
for the work of the magistry. They s[)ok(i (A' 
tJieir matter as “ one, although it was found 
everywhere and in every tiling, and it could 
onlyibe drawn thence by its own virtue.” ft' 
was the quintessence which contained the 
principle out of which all things arc made. 
A modern German physiologist has declared 
that if we could understand the process of 
Nutrition, we should have seized upon the 
secret of Life. The alchemi.sts worked in this 
idea. The aim they professed was to discover 
the seed or germinating principle of metals, and 
to discover the conditions under which this 
seed grew in the bowels of the earth, and 
became lead,, silver, gold, &c. — and the <lil- 
ferent influences by which one metal became 
more jirecious and perfect than another ; 
weary work they had with their meltings, 
and distillations, and coagulation.^, and fij#* 
tions, and evaporations, and preeipitatioro. ^ 
It is quite in vain for any one to liope by 
following the directions left in the writings 
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the great raastera, to perfect the lower 
metals into the liigher ones. They who pos- 
sessed the secret-f-kept it ! All that modem 
chemistry can say, is, that metals do certainly 
grow in the earth ; but under what laws and 
conditions originated, is not known. As re- 
gards gems, which was also an object of 
alchemical research, modern science has re- 
cognised that it is absolutely practicable to 
make gems by art, although hitherto the result 
has not been perfect. 

We are not writing a treatise ujjon al- 
chemy ; all we purpose to ourselves is to give 
the point of view from which the great old 
masters of the art contemplated it. To speak 
of ahihemy llippantly and compendiously as 
a delusion, or an imposture, — and to speak 
of the adepts themselves only as either dupes 
or impostors, is to show a very small and nar- 
.row spirit, a spirit in which no sort of wisdom 
can tske root and grow. “ Seest thou a 
man wise in his own conceit,” says King Solo- 
mon, there is more hope of a fool than of 
him.” Basil 'Valentine’s instructions to those 
about to aildress themselves to the Great 
Work show that ahdieniists were at least 
ill earnest. “Birsi, therefore, the name of 
God ought to bo called on religiously %vith 
a\j>nre heart and sound conscience, with- 
out ambition, hypocrisy, and other abus(*s, I 
sucll as arc pride, arrogance, disdain, worldly 
l)o;is\,iijgj and oppression of our mdghbours, 
and other tyrannies and enormities of that 
kind, all which are to be totally eradicated 
out of tlie heart, . . . For, seeing that man 
hath nothing but what his most bounteous 
Cr(‘aior bestows upon him ... it is most 
just that his lirst Fa,tlier (who hath created 
the heaven and the earth, things visible and 
invisible) be with most inward humble 
prayers, sought to for the obtaining of them 
. . . Wliosocver, therefore, hath resolved 
within himself to seek the top of terrestrials, 
that is, the knowledge of the good lodging in 
every oreaLnro lying dormant, or covered in 
stones, herbs, roots, seeds, living creatures, 
plants, minerals, metals, and the like ; let 
him cast behind him all worldly cares and 
other appurtenances, and expect release with 
Ids whole heart by liuinble prayer, and Ids 
liope shall not fail.” Men who began and 
pursued their life-long toil in this spirit, are 
not to be s])oken of without great respect. 

Tlie mixture in the works of the alche- 
mists of religious analogies and fanciful 
allusions, with philosophical * facts, would 
provoke a smile; so we will not go into 
their speculations upon the New Jerusalem 
as described in the Apocaly]vse. "With its 
tw^elve gates of precious stones — its streets of 
gold, with the Tree of Life growing in the 
midst, “the leaves of which were for the 
healing of the nations,”— the “sea of glass 
mingled with fire ^ and the Fountain of the 
Wafer of Life, at which whosoever is athirst 
may hope to drink. Wc will conclude our 
specimens and extracts from the alchemists. 


by the following scrap from Sif George 
Ripley, who wrote the Twelve Gates of 
Alchemy, in fourteen hundred and seventy- 
one, which he dedicated to King Edward the 
Fourth. He was Canon of Bridlington, in 
Yorkshire, and exempted from the roles of 
his cloister in order that he miglit travel in ' 
search of knowledge. He was dignified by 
the Pope, and enjoyed a great reputation 
he died in fourteen hundred and ninety. 

Tho Bird of Hermes * is my name, 

Eating my wings to make me tame. 

In the sea withoiiten Icsso 
Standoth tlio Biid is Hermes — 

Eating liis wings variable, 

And thereby mnkpte himself more stable. 

When all his feathers be ngonc 
He standoth still thove as a stone ; 

Here is now both white and red. 

And also tho stone to quicken the dead ; 

All and some, withonten fable, 

Both hard, and nesli, and malleable. 

Tbidcistand now well aright, 

And thunkc Clod of this J.ight. 

The following, whi(;b is signed W. 1). D. 
Brdman and is called an Enigma Philo- 
aophicnin, is not one whit more easy to 
be understood than the clear and candid 
exfilanations ; and with this we take leave of 
our readers, 

ENIGMA PTIlLOSOPHICnM. 

There is no light but wliat lives in the sun ; 

Tlieie is no sun but wbmh is twice begott. 

Natinc and Arte the Parents ; first begonne 
Bv Nature ’twas, but Nature perfects not ; 

Aite, then, what Nature left, in Jiand dotli t'lko. 

And out of one, a twofold W'ork ilothc make. 

A twofold w'oikc, but such a w'oiko 
As doth .'iflmit division none at all, 

(Sec hcic wherein the secict most doth lurk), 

Unless it he n niatbcinatical. 

It must be two, yet make it ono and one, 

And you do lake tlie w'ay to make it none. 

THE AUDIT BOARD. 

The Board of Audit has a history which — 
thanks to an official document- it will not 
cost us much trouble to tell. 

Before the reign of Queen Elizabeth the 
accounts of the crown were examined by 
auditors specially constituted for the purpose, 
or by the auditors of the land revenue ; or at 
times, as in tlie case of sheriffs, collectors of 
revenue, tho customs, the mint, and the 
keeper of the wardrobe, by the auditors of tho 
exchequer. Certain accounts, hoover, were 
examined in the office of the lorahigh trea- 
surer, as some few accounts are to this day 
examined there. 

In the second year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabotli, two auditors of the imprests (an 
iirqirest is an advance of public money) were 
appointed, and these offices continued in 
existence till the year one thousand seven 

* The “23ii-d of Hermes” whs ouo <»f tho names by 
wbioh the masters spoke of their matter or substance. 
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hundred and eighty-fire, anditors were 
paid by fees on the aoconnis they examined. 
The fees were at established rates, but were : 
sometimes increased by the lord high trea- 
surer on a memorial from the auditors that 
the accounts were, more voluminous than they 
had tonnerly been, or by a voluntary grant 
from the lord high treasurer for the pains 
which the auditors had been at in making up 
particular accounts. The accounts of the 
treasurer of the navy apj)ear to have occa- 
sioned the first memorial from the auditors 
for an increased allowance. This was upwards 
of two hundred years ago. 

The two auditors of the imprests, as 
originally appointed, had no power to call 
upon parties to render account, but were de- 
p^dent on the treasury for getting them. 
This state of dependence on the treasury con- 
tiniietl during the struggle with Charles the 
First ; but, in the year sixteen hundred and 
forty-nine the auditors were empowered by 
the committee of public revenue, sitting at 
Westminster, to call before them all such 
persons as had received any moneys upon 
imprests or otherwise, to pass their accounts 
according to the usual course of the exche(juer. 
j Fees were abolished by the same committee, 

I and the two auditors were allowed a fixed 
i salary of five hundred a-yoar each for them- 
I selves, as it was stated ; and their clerks, in- 
I eluding all charges for house-rent, pens, ink, 
paper, and parclimout, and all other incidental 
.expenses. 

With the restoration of Charles the 
Second, the two auditor.s returned to the 
former system of payment by fees, and de- 
pendence oil the treasury — a practice which 
1 remained in force until the abolition of tlieir 
duties sixty years since. The accounts had by 
that time increased so much, however, both 
in ipimber and bulk, tliat each of the auditors 
was receiving not less, but even more than 
sixteen thousand a-year, and retired wlieii the 
ollice was abolished upon an annuity of more 
than lialf that sum. Each auditor had his 
deputy and staff of six or seven clerks ; and, us 
an example of the scale of remuneration to 
the auditors of the imprests, the account of 
the chief cashier of the Bank of England may 
! be quoted ; for the audit of which there was 
allowed a hundred pounds for every million 
I of caidtal stock managed by that company. 
The fees paid for auditing tlie bank account 
for the year seventeen lumdred and eighty- 
four exceeded twenty thousand pounds, 
j Thi) firm attempt by the House of Com- 
mons to establish a control over the grants of 
parliament, and to check the appropriation of 
supplies was made in sixteen hundred and 
sixty-seven ; when it was determined by the 
house, that the money voted for the Hutch 
Avar should be applied only to the jmrposes of 
the . war. Commissioners for this purpose 
■were apjiointed by an act for taking the ac- 
compts; and, by these commissioners the 
strictest scrutiny was made, as is observed by 


Pepys, who was minutely examined before 
them on the expenditure 'of the navy, *‘That 
supplies panted by parliament are only to be 
expended for particular objects specified by 
itself, became,’*, says Mr. HaUam, "from 
this time an undisputed principle recog- 
nised by frequent and, at length, constant 
I practice.’* Tliis may V>e considered the first 
esUblishment of a parliamentary audit ; or, 
in other words, of an audit to a certain extent 
independent of the government. The com- 
missioners specially apjiointed in subsequent 
reigns under various acts, to take and state 
the public accounts of the kingdom, were 
independent of the treasury, and generally 
consisted of persons who were not member 
of parliament. The functions of these com- 
I missioners interfered in no way with the 
duties of the auditors of the imprests. 

As yet, exchpt by these temporary com- 
misBions, there was no general scheme of con- 
trol or superintendence over the whole of the 
public accounts ; and the system of allowing 
the office which regulated and controlled the 
issue of public money the power of separately 
auditing the expenditure, remained in force. 
Money was issued by tlie treasury, without 
accouut, apart from the control of pailia- 
ment. By degrees, however, fresh ulLemi^its 
were made to obtain comprehensive 
of all public aocounts. With this o[))('ct 
the office of the cojumlssioncrs for autV.ang 
the' public accounts was created at the sug- 
gestion of BitL after the American war, on 
the abolition of the two auditors of the im- 
j)rests, sixty years ago. The board cojiaislid 
then of five commissioners (two of tlicni being 
comptrollers of army accounts,) paid at lixecl 
salaries ; fees for auditing accounts liaving 
been abolished by the same act which, ap- 
pointed them. 

But even by these improvements no iiiil- 
forin plan of audit was obtained ; for there 
still existed other otfices independent of imc 
another, and rfes})0ijsible to the tivasury. 
They were the following : — auditor of the 
exchequer ; auditor of tJie land revenue ; 
auditor of excise ; comptrollers of army ac- 
counts, and commissioners for the accounts 
of Ireland. Other offices subsequently arose 
out of the exigencies of war and other cir- 
cumstances ; namely, those of the commis- 
sioners for West India accounts, in eighteen 
hundred and six ; and of the commissioners 
for colonial accounts, eight years later. Tlie 
accounts of the subordinate officers of the 
ai’iuy, nav}^, and ordnance were examined by 
the respective departments, to whom alone 
those officers were responsible, but no general 
account was made up for audit until twenty- 
two years ago in the case of the navy, and nine 
years ago in the case of the army and ordnance. 
Since that time an audited account of the ap- 
propriation of the votes of jjarliaiuent lor 
each service, and also m. the commissariat 
service, has been laid before the House of 
Commons by the commissioners of audit, 
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under the act nine and ten Victoria, chapter 
uinety-two. 

The disadvantage ancj expense attendant on 
a subdivided form of audit managed in bo 
many unconnected offices — the want, in fact, 
of compact organisation, which is still felt more 
or less in all departments of the government — 
led from time to time to fresh consolidations. 
Jn the year eighteen .hundred and thirteen 
one of the commissioners for auditing the 
public accounts was appointed auditor- 
general of accounts in tlie Peninsula, lie 
returned from Lisbon six years afterwardvS, 
and his establishment was then reduced. 
The extraordinary expenditure arising out 
of tlie famine in Ireland, in eighteen 
^ hundred and forty-seven, rendered it neces- 
sary for the commissioners of audit to send 
two officers ^ to Dublin, to examine tbe 
accounts of the relief commissioners during 
tlie progress of the expenditure. It was also 
at about the same time coiisitlered necessary 
by tbe goverupient to appoint a special com- 
mission to sit ill Dublin, to examine the 
accounts of llm expenditure for the labouring 
poor in Ireland. 

Various duties have from time to fimo 
b(^u assigned to tlie commissioners for audit- 
in'^ the ]jublic accounts by the Lords of tbe 
TreaViry, thereby making tlicm general 
advis'n’s of tbe government in matters of 
account, in addition to their duties as au- 
<li1ois. The duty of making up and pre- 
])ariiig an annual account of the transactions 
of tin* commissariat chest has also been 
assigned to the conimissioiiers of audit, by 
'treasury minute dating nine or ten years 
back. The Lords of the Treasuiy liave 
exiu’cssed an ojiiuion, that all accounts of tlio 
e.\|)''n(liturc of jiublic money should be 
audited by tbe cunimisaioners for auditing 
the public accounts, and there are now not 
many exceptions to that rule. 

The boaid of audit now consists of five 
coTiiiuissioners ^tliere were once njjFic. The 
ebainnan lias a salaiy of lifLecii huudretl 
a-ycar ; tbe four others, twelve hundred 
a-year each. They arc ap]»ointed by the 
crown ; but, xvith a view to secure their inde- 
pendence, the appointment is a patent one, 
ami, having once been made, can only be 
revoked on an address from both Houses of 
Parliament to the Crown. J|he salaries of these 
natioiml auditors are, for the sauni reason, 
settled as fixed charges upon the consolidated 
fund. Before entering on hLs duties, e;ich com- 
missioner sw'ears thatlie will faith fully perform 
them and he is, in his turn, authorised to 
administer to all subordinates oaths in assur- 
ance of their true and faithful demeanour in 
nil things relating to the performance of the 
trust rcjiosed in them. No audit commis- 
sioner can sit in paidiament. Down to the 
year last expired, the cost of the whole estab- 
lishment wiis charged on the consolidated 
fund. But, with a view to tlie annual revi- 
sion of the main expenses of the dejiartmeut 


; bj the. Ilouse of Commons, it has now to be 
provided for by animal estimate and vote of 
that assembly. Tlie estimate voted last 
year was nearly fifty thousand jxiunds. The 
cost oC tho dej>artment, including the salaries 
‘ of the commissioners^ being about fifty-four 
, thousand a-yenr. 

The boaril, attended by its secretary, meet 
at least three times a week for the trausiictiou 
of the higher kind of business. But, in addi- 
tion to board meetings, the coramissionei's j 
divide themselves into committees of two, for 
the despatch of details not requiring general 
consideration. Each of these committees takes 
under its more imraodiato control one or two 
of the interior deparlmeuls into which the 
work is distributed, and the heads of those 
(h‘partmcnts attend, to bring before the com- 
mittoeH to which tlioy are subject, all questions 
of doubt and difficulty. 

The establishment consists of a seci;ptary 
with eight hundred a-year rising to a thou- 
sand ; an inspector of naval and military 
accounts witli six hundred a-year, rising to 
eight ; ten inspectors with live liundred a- 
year rising to six hundred and fifty; fifteen 
lirst-class senior examiners with four hundred 
a-year rising to five ; one book-keeper, with 
four hundred a-year rising , tqif five hundred 
and fifty ; one supernumerary first-class 
senior examiner with four hpndred a-ycar 
ri.sing to five hundred ; twenty second-class 
senior examiners, and two au])eniumcraries, 
all with salaries of three hundred rising to 
thi'ee hinidred and fifty pounds ; moreover 
thirty junior examiners and two supernume- 
raries whose salaries amount Irom a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred and fifty pounds ; 
finally, thirty assistant examiners and one 
supernumerary, whoso salaries rise from 
ninety pounds a-ycar to one hundred and 
forty. 

The patronage of these officers is witli the 
treasury; but, with two exceiitions, all enter 
in the lowest rank, as assistiuit examiners, 
and rise according to a rule laid down by tlie 
commissioners. 'J'lie exceptions are the se- , 
cretary and the inspectors in charge of naval , 
and military accounts. These two officers 1 
receive a direct apjiointment from the trea- | 
sury, ami do not rise by gratlations through | 
the lower ranks. The whole establishment | 
is divided into twelve branches or depart- j 
ments : — ! 

1. The secretary’s department. This con- i 

ducts the general business of the board, sucli i 
as the preparation of minutes, reports, cor- 
respondi'iice, and is the department through 
wdiich all the business transacted by tiro 
otlier departments may be said to be filtered 
ill its passage to the Board. The appropria- 
tion audit of the commissariat chest ac- 
count, for presentation to p;U’liameiit, is com- 
piled under the secretary’s superintendence. 
This leading branch consists of the .secretary, 
the book-keeper, the cliief clerk, three senior 1 
second-class, and six assistant examiners. 
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2. Naval and military acoounts. 

3. Bevenue accounts brancli ; for auditing 
the customs, post-office, inland revenue, and 
sheriffs’ apcottnts. 

4. The public debt and pay-office accounts 
branch. This takes cognisance of the ac- 
counts of the Bank of England, of the national 
debt, of the paymaster-general, the pay- 
master of the civil service in Ireland, and the 
queen and lord treasurer’s remembrancer in 
Scotland. 

6. The woods and works account branch. 

6*. The first section of the commissariat 

branch. This attends to commercial affairs 
at and be^’ond the. Cape of Good Hope, 
namel)^ at the Cape and at Ceylon, Hong 
Kong, the Mauritius, New South Wales, 
New Zealand, South Australia, Western 
Australia, and Van Diemen’s Land. 

7. The second section of the commissariat 
branch. This deals with the businchS of the 
conintissariat on this side of the Cape. 

8 and 9. Arc formed by a like division into 
two sections of the colonial account branch. 

10. The police and prisons branch. Attends 
to the accounts of the London and Dublin 
]iolice, the Irish constabulary, county-couits, 
the (fconvict service, and all piisoiis. 

11 and 12. Are the first and second section 
of the miscellaneous account branch. The 
business of the first includes the accounts of 
all i)oor-law commissions, of Irish luualie 
ns}lums, hospitals and infu'maries, of the 
board of trade, the diplomatic and the secret 
service. The other section of this brancli 
takes coguisance of all other small accounts 
of the public service, some thirty or forty in 
iiuiuber, and is manned with one inspector, 
one senior first-class, two senior second-class, 
tliree junior and two assistant exainineis, and 
one temporary clerk. 

Tlie number of ])eison3 in the establish- 
ment averages one hundred and fifty ]>ersons. 
The temporary clerks receive accor<ling to 
their standing, from five to eleven shillings 
a-day. The retiring allowances are the same 
as in other departments of the civil service. 

Against everyone who receives public money 
a charge of the amount imjirested to him is en- 
tered on the books of the audit boaad, and the 
board then calls on the receiver to discharge 
himself of the sum — first, by showing proper 
vouchers for the money he has spent, and 
then ) >y proof that he was duly authorised to 
B])end it. 

When the examination of an account is 
cornpleted at the audit office, the commissioners 
make what is called a “state of the account,” 
wdiich brietly includes tlie charge and dis-- 
chiirge. Tins they transmit to tlie treasury, 
which, if satisfied therewith, grants a warrant 
to prepare it for declaration. The slate of 
the account so warranted is then made into a 
declared account, declared by the commis 
siouers of audit, and signed by the chancellor 
of the exchequer. A. record of it is entered 
at the treasury ; but it is in the audit office 
^ 
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that the document is finally deposited^ TJie 
fact is then notified to tl^i acconnlaut. If 
there is no balahce m his hands, the account 
is pronounced even -and quit. If theffe be a 
balance, it is notified that the charge against 
the accountant is so much and the disdiarge 
so much, and the accountant is declared' to be 
indebted to the amount of whatever the 
I balance may be. This is the accountant’s 
I formal acquittance to the extent staled. On 
I the other side, for balances improperly de- 
* tained in the accountant’s hands the boai\l of 
audit has power to charge him interest ; and 
both it and the treasury have large and 
prompt remedies at law against all debtors to 
I the crown. 

I The duties and powers of the audit office | 
I are partially enacted by vjirioiis statutes, and ' 
, partly the result of treasury orders. In those | 
of its duties for wliich authority is derived by | 
statute the audit board acts inde[)OU(lcntly of 
the treasury, and will not admit of its inter- [, 
fereiice ; but in all other respects the audit ; 
board is subject to the Ireasury as its su]>erior ji 
power. At pieseut,. the laws under which 
llic board acts are confused and ibsjjcised ; || 

but il is intended shortly to consulidale and 
bring them all into one general sUiUite. Ips 
probable that these changes will tend: to 
render the audit boai’d more iiidependefe‘*t oi 
the treasury than it now is. ! 


THE OLD BOAB’S HEAD. , 

In no history of Loudon that lias cv '* I' 
been Avrilien, liom tliOMTiaolc time of the | 

author, Fitz-Steplieii, \\\) to that of our picsen 
Betcr CunninglKini, has the giadiud downl.dl j 
of any ancient house been so iniiiulely ilc- 
Hcribed as that of the Old Jhjar’s Head 'Jh- 
vern, Eastchea]), by Sbakspearo. GoT.nsiirni 
and Washington Iuving- have, each iu his 
own deliglithil way, treated of the Old lioai 's 
Head. Let me follow its debiiuo and fall, 
through Shatsjieare. ' 

It was, fuid fur years had been, a resi)ecliible 
and well-to-tlo house at the lime Frince Hal 
and his boon companions Iretpienled il ; for tlui 
host, Quickly, was a thorough man of business, . ; 
and Lad everybody’s good word, eveu that of 
Ids Avife ; but after his death there was a great | , 
change for tlve Avorse, and, in the end, utter i, 
ruin. Falslaff aiid^ie followers got into the |] 
Avidow’s debt. IlWborrowed money of her, ! 
and even got her to sell her goods and chat- | 
tels ; introduced such characters as Doll Tear- ' j 
sheet into the house, promised to marry her, j 
theu went oil’ into the country to beat ahout 
lor recruits, and AAdien he returned found her f 
in jirisou. The character of the old tavei*3^ 
sank loAA^er and lower; a man was killciF 
during a brawl in the house ; Widow Quickly 
took ill common lodgers ; married that bounc- 
ing, cowardly, “ swaggering rascal,” Pistol- 
Then Falstaff died iu it. Her new husband 
I left her and went to the wars ; and finally , 
Ishe died in the hospital. ‘ I 
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It stood iu a commanding situation — the 
high road Irom the Tower Co Westminster. 
All t^li royal processions — and there were 
a man^n its^jalmy days — passed the door of 
tire Old l]oa^^3 Head, before turning into 
Grass-church Street, and on to the Conduit and 
Standard on C’ornhill. Beliind it and near at 
hand was the river, old London Bridge, Bilings- 
gate, with its fisliermen and watermen, who 
had only to step a lew yards up the gj*adual 
ascent, and in at the back door of the tavern 
to obtain whatever they jdcaseil to call for, 
from those obligingdrawers, Tom, Dick and 
Francis : and from the latter they were sure 
to obtain a civil Anon, anon, sirs,” however 
busy he might be. Nor was it any great 
distance from Leadenhall Market, wdiere the 
artificers worked who j)re])ared the iiageants ; 
and these, we may be sure, often dropped m 
to pick up what news they could Iroiii the 
followeis of the Piince, and to ascutain 
when tlicy wore likcdy to have a job to 
repaint tliei Nine Worthies, silver ihe angels, 
jui i gild the dragons, which had been but 
little U!3od dcring tho leign of Kicliard the 
iSeeoiid, who jiasscd the oid tavern when 
K.0 was led a jirisoner to the Tower by Hal’s 
ja>b('r, the ambitious Bulingbroke. Host 
Quickly wtis a man of business, and would 
nevelloso an opportunity of coiitiibuting to 
these'jiageaids, and of showing his lo)alty 
— wlioever iniglit bo king — by throwing over 
llio l)abistj-a,d( s of iijfis galieiy the ta])ustry 
that (lc(Oi’ai(d his dining ohanibejs, avIuoIi 
wuLild hang down a.-tlow- us the ‘‘rtablattice,” 
wlicic liardolpli utteii stbod to cool his nose, 
wlncli \v;u> ot ilie same colour as the ]iainted 
cMs nncijl. Jfe would nut even allow his busi- 
ness to be interrupted by so coveted a eiis- 
tnmer as lb nice Lial ; for when he and Poins 
Vs ere both calling the drawer at the same 
lime, and .simple sugar-stick-loving Francis 
stood amazed, not knowing which way to g(». 
Host Quickly slop])ed u]> witli a brief .sharp 
‘‘ AVhat I slaii(r.st thou still, and hear'st such 
a calling 'I Look to the guests 'within.” Then 
a.s if he had not seen their mad ]>ranks witli 
Ihe di-awoi, he iiolitcly acquainted tho Priiieo 
tiiat Falstaff and some liali-dozcn iu()re aro 
at the door, and asked if it Avas his pleasure 
that they should be let in. Such a man 's^^•ls 
sure to get on, and deserved the encouragement 
he received ; for, the Prince wdien speaking of 
liim to Dame Quickly, said, “ I love him 
well ; he is an honest man.” And when Fal- 
staff eomplainctl of having had his pocket 
picked in tho laveru, he indignantly said, 
“ the tithe of a hair was never lost in my 
house before.” He allowed no Doll Tear- 
Bheets, Or swaggoriug Pistols, or bu tellers’ 
wive.s to come iu and “ burrow vinegar,” 
hang about the tavern, or be familiar with 
his wife, while he was alive; but made the 
Old Boar’s Head one of the most respectable 
bouses in the City of London, while his wife 
was known far and wi(i| as “ a most sweet 
wench,” and was couipSed, by Hal himseltj 
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no mean authority, to the “ lioney of Hybla.” 
His Pomegranate- room was always kept a 
rick warm ovaiige colour, where, by (ho 
winter fire, such guests as Smooth the silk- 
inan loved to congrc^]^te ; while the Half- 
moon-parlour had a cool look iu the hottest 
day of summer, with its silver white walls ; 
and ill the i>olphin-chamber you might sit for 
the long hour togcLiier, and admire the 
tapestry, on which Arion sat on the sea-green 
monster’s back, while the waves looked almost 
as natural as those which were ever rolling 
about the confined arclies of old London Bridge. 
No marvel that such a man had parcel-gilt 
cups, plate of every description, rooms huug 
with arras, and “ noblemen of the court at the 
door.” He lived in days wdieii the City was 
the We.st-end, and the neighbourhood of the 
Tower w:is covered witli the mansions of tlie 
nobility ; and many of Ihose, no doubt, like 
Priiice Hal, loved him well,” and kmw Jiim 
to be an “ h(mest man,” though he did occa- 
sionally, like the hosts of the juvsent day, 
adulteniLe liis liipiois, and put “ lime iu liis 
sack.” iie died bcl'uro Prince Hal ascended 
the tlu'onc, anil, though the heir-apparent 
still used the iiouiso ooeasloiiully, the Old 
Boar’s Head was never again what it had 
been during the lifetime of ,Minc Host 
(Quickly. 

After hi.s death there was a great change 
in the Old Boar’s Head. FukstalI,who seldoju 
let slip the ojqmrtunity of higratiaiiiig him- 
Hclf ill the good grace.s of ]-)ame Quickly, even 
in her hii.sband’s lifetime, called her his 
tri.strnl (jueon,” when enacting the ])ai‘t of 
the king iKifore Prince Hal, and otheivvays 
coinjiUmentcd her on many similar occa.sions ; 
and now he not only lived at “ rack and 
manger” himself, but quartered his lawless 
foUow’crs on tlie Loo-casj^ widow. After his 
exploits at Shrowsburv, about which he used 
to tell as many untruths as he formerly had 
told of the men in buckram at Gad shill, he 
sat where he liked, and not only called for 
w'hat he pleased without paying tor it, but 
getting the fond foolish w'omaii into the Dul- 
lihiii-chamber, he w’ould, wdiile silting at tho 
round table, at a sea-coal lire, borrow her 
money, and talk about rnaiTying her, then 
spend it before lier lace on such disreputable 
characters as Dull Tear-sheet. Then she 
became irriiable, maudlin, and fond to foolisli- 
ne.ss ; at one hour abusing him, the next sue- 
ing liim for what ho owed her, and almost in 
the same breatli offering to pawn her vei} 
gown to sufiport him iu his exHavaganee 
though at tho same time, as she said, was 
eating her out of house luid home.” Woise 
than all, she sat down and drank with the 
disreputable company Falstafl’ brouglit to 
tho tavern, talked sad noiiseuse over lier cujis 
about what Master Ti-sick the dc|mty and 
Master Dumb the minister said of her honesty 
and respectability ; and this to the very 
persons who made her lionse infamous. As 
lor Falstatf, instead of l^ityiug and protecting 
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her, he added insult to injdry ;^ spoke of her 
Leibre the chief justice as bavin of become 
dikraught- said that she had been in “ ffood 


case ” once, but thatj^verty had distracted 
l)er; and then beforo that dignitary’s face 
took the poor fond ^eak-minded creatulre 
aside, and persuaded her to pawn her jdate 
and arras, which he told her was only “ bed- 
hangings and fleabitten tnpeatry/’and that any 
slight drollery ” in water-works was worth 
a thousand of these ancient heirlooms ; wldle 
glass was better than those parcel-gilt cups, 
which had so long been the pride of the Old 
Boar’s Head. The master’s eye Avas no longer 
there to overlook ; the master-mind that 
reduced all to order was gone. Smooth the 
milkman would fight shy of the lu)use, for the 
rumoured change would soon reach Lombard 
Street. Tisick the deputy would shun it. 
Dumb the minister, after a few sharp remon- 
strances, in which Falst^iff would laugh him to 
scorn, would cross over the way whenever he 
went past ; and even Keech the butcher’s wife 
would steal in at the back door, for but few 
of the female neighbours would care to claim 
acquaintanceship with a Avonian who drank 
canary with Mistress Tear-sheet ; andwascon- 
tinuaily having the city-wntch at her door to 
quell some brawl. Fraiicis tlie drawer had, 
JK> doubt, long before things came to this pass, 
.taken Prince Hal’s advice, shown his inden- 
tures a fail' pair of heels, and left some other 
to cry “Anon, anon, sir,” through the deafen- 
ing clinking of pewter. I’he plate was melted, 
the tapestry pawned ; the Pomegranate-room 
was the colour of a November tog, the Hall- 
moon parlour a dead dirty white. Arion and 
his dolphin had gone — having been caia ied off 
and sold. The green ceiling, which gave such 
a cool sea-like look to the apartment, was 
peeling off ; the quaintly-carved mantel -piece 
clogged with dust ; and instead ot that look 
of cleanliness which gave such a charru to the 
Old Boar’s Head, nollnng would be seen but 


together unheeded. Bartlolph’s nose now^ 
stood boldly oUt in its fiery crimson from the 
weather^tained and unpainted l^ttiii ; and 
as for Nell, as Mistress Qui^Jlcly too 
familiarly called, she would sit neglecting her 
business, sippinjj with Doll Tear-sheet, and tell- 
ing her “ that she had known Falstafi' twenty- 
nine years come pe^scod-time ; and that an 
honester or truer-hearted man never lived.” 
Jack meantime, with Nym mid Pistol, were 
having the run of the house, while that vil- 
lainous boy was ever plncmlng Bardolph about 
his xg)se ; and tlie poor^d man, the truest 
friend Falataff had, and who had served him 
faithfully “ forty years,” would sit apart, and 
sigh over the good old times which had de- 
parted never to return again : sometinic.s 
.saying to his master, “ you cannot live long,” 
though such kindly warnings were unheeded 
I by the gorinaiulising knight: while as for 
I Nell Quickly she sat Avith closed eyes, and 
I went drifting headlong to ruin, 
i Lower and lower fell the character off the 
I Old Boar’s Head ; almost cverv hour of the 
; day and night would the inaudliu ayMow, in 
; hopes of quelling the riot, bniAvling, and 
I drunkenness, “ forswear keejiing honse.r.alhf r 
j than be in those tirrits and frights.” 
and Bartlol])h were “on his Majesty’s serr/iee” 

1 in the country, making all the nioneyrthcy 
could for themselves, out of the jMouhiys and 
! Bullcalfs, they were enlisting, and living ou 
1 the fat of the km (.1, in Glouccsleivliire, with 
I Justice Shallow: while at home those tho- 
rongh-paceil rascals, Pistol ami Nym, Avere 
I quarrelling for the hand of J)ame (^|iiickly, 

* like wreckers over a salvage. 'I’he ol I tavern 
: h.ad now become a common lodgim^-liouse, 
“ tlierc had been a man or two kilh^ 1 in it,” and 
it had bectnne dangerous to go into tlie place. 
A wat»:h Avas set about the dark courts 
and alleys Avhich lay around the spol, es})e- 
cially such as led to tlie foot of tlm bridge, 
for there were suspicions Avhisporiiigs afloat, 


neglect, decay, and dirt. Falstaff, a.s lie told 
Shallow, still saw old Jane Nightwork; she 
was then very old, ami it could only liave 
been as charwornaq /it the tavern in East- 
cheap Avhere he met her ; for, the Windmill 
in St. George’s Fields went to the dogs after 
odd John Nightwork died. And now old 
dane went out to clean, ate broken vic- 
tuals in the scullery, and ran errands, 
perhaps for Doll Tear-sheet, hunting up 
Sneak the street musician Avheii he was 
Avanted, or running for F/ing to arrest some 
#cnstonmr who kicked up a disturbance, and 
refu.sechdb(j pay his reckoning. “ Oh, what a 
falling off was there ! ” 

The large chair in Avliich Falslaff sat to 
enact the part of king, when he drank a cup 
of sack to in/ike his eyes look red, before 
rebuking Prince Hal, Avas by this time either 
broken up or sold. The cushion wliich lie 
placed on his head for a crown, had long lain 
under one of the bench e.s ; and many a cur h/id 
coiled itself up, and slept on it for hours 


(lark hints of foul play, and (lead hoilics that 
had been thrown into the river, lo sljoot the 
bridge, and be drawn 'by the boiling eddies 
deep down, never more to aiise until the 
I sound of Loom. The gallery Iroiu Avhieh 
(Quickly used to hang out his tapesLiy on gala- 
days, Avas now lu’oken and dangei’ous, and 
looked as if it would, at any hour, tojiple 
down upon the heads of the passengers below ; 
the round tabh* which stood on it and ha(.l 
formerly been the ornament of tlie Lolpblii- 
ebamber, w/is covered Avith dust and the 
marks of muddy ale, while one broken leg 
Avas spliced with unsightly rope, the Avork of 
some waterman. Low follows, employed on 
the wliarves and river, porters, costard mon- 
gers, ami fishmongers, and such as plied in 
the streets, now occupied it, playing at shovel- 
grote, drinking, and quarrelling all day long, 
and insulting every passenger lu the street. 
Loors Avere hangiiig halt-off the hinges, 
balustrades were b|pken, windows patched 
and stoxipod up with paper and rags, behind 


I 

! 
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which Slit women — even a parade lower than 
Doll Tear-sln et, wh(» had run her race, and 
waa then in the hos])itiil. It was a bad 
house, ahunned by every one who respected 
liimself, ami only frequented by those who 
had no character to lose. Nym and Pistol, 
when not quarrelliiifr were gambling, then 
disputing about their bettings ; and, though 
both arrant eovvards, threatening to scour 
their rai)iers ” on each otJier, then compound- 
ing in money and drirdc ; and patching up a 
hollow peace, wliile Dame Quickly was ever 
threatening to shut up the house. Even she 
had been dragged off to prison to account for 
the death of some customer, aud what little 
she possessed had gone to obtain her liberty. 
After this, she fell so low, that slie mar- 
ried Pistol : a fellow whom Doll had many a 
time called “ cut-pnrse cheat, and juggler.” 
And, now, she could no longer lilt up her 
liead, and say with pride, as when 
was alive, “lam an honest man’s wife ; ” for, 
a grcat(u- cur, and a more tliorougli-grained 
rogue til an Pistol, bad never set foot on the 
causeway of Ejxstcheap. 

Last scene of all — amid all this vice, 
wretchcdiicHS, poveity, and misery — poor, 
^oken-h carted I’alstali’, was one day brought 
ill U’oin the Elect prison, by i>ardol[>li, to die. 
PriLYc Hal was now king, and had not only 
f-liak ni olF all his old companions, but had 
threatened them witli puiiLshmeiit, if they 
ctvLi.e a-near him. I’oor Jack was lying ^ip- 
staii’s ill a dilapidated chamber, on a bed, the 
liaiiLiings of whicli, had long befoi*e been sold 
by ]\ell, to sn])ply him with money. On 
tliat ^\])iil day, when liis old boon companion 
rode by on bis way from the Tower, to be 
crowned king at Westminster, Bardolpli, his 
nose jialer than in former da}s, stood on the 
broken balcony, and sighed as the procession 
passed, wliile he thought of his kind old mas- 
ter, dying neglected within. Even the young 
king, alter raising his eyes for a moment to 
glance at tile house where he had held so 
many (jf his mad merrymakings, seemed sad- 
dened when he beheld its altered condition ; 
nor did he raise his head again, until his at- 
tention was roused by the suri-oundiug nobles, 
to tlie gaudy pageant which stretched across 
Grass-church Street. 

Tliere was a smell of May in the simple 
market of Biicklersbury,” and whenever Eal- 
statF sat amid the buzzing . of flies in his 
stifling chmiiber, “ babbling of green fieids,” 
thither faithful Bardolph would go, if he 
could either beg, or borrow, a groat, and 
purchase flowers to deck and sweeten his 
apartment ; for, they set the poor invalid 
talking of the summer-arbour in which he 
had eaten last year’s pippins with Shallow, 
and of the pleasant head-lands that were then 
waving with red wheat. And now his clothes 
were a world too wide for him ; he could 
have buckled that villainous boy within his* 
belt, who had no pity for him, but when 
he complauied of feeling cold, would with 


a grin, bid Bardolph ‘‘ put bis nose between i[ 
the sheets, and do the oflice of a wai'inihg- Ir 
pan.” The low lodgers were ever running { 
in ami out, slamming the dpors all day 
long. Pistol was constantly quarrelling with 
Nym, and his own wdfe, and begi-udgi ug 
every little kindness she showed to Valsiall ; 
and she, in her half-ci’azed way, iniuUUed 
with drink, and ill-clad, would, every now 
and then, come hurrying in, with lier hair 
hanging about her face ; fond, foolish, and 
luaudliii ; telling him how she should never 
be hapjiy any more, since she couldn’t have i 
him ; and he, feeling that he had brouglit 
her to that state, would sit aud wbli that 
he }ia<l his life to live over again, wlule lie 
vowed within liimself, if' such a thing could 
be, how diflerently he would act. Some- | 
Uincs Sneak, the street musician, would half i. 
madden him, by the horrible noise he made, || 
while ]>layiiig to tlie drunken guests in the 'll 
broken balcony : and old Jane Niglitwork, 1 
would be coiislanlly moving about him in ji 
licr dirt and ugliness. Sometimes lie \voiild || 
repeat to himself llio words Prince Hal || 
uttereil, when he thought he was dead, while | 
lying beside Percy on the battle-lield of 
Slirewsliury, and say with a sigh, 1 could ' 
have better spared a better man.” Then 
Nell wouhl bid him be of good cheer, ami | 

as he fumbled with the sheets, aud played j 

with the flowers,” would, poor simple soul, f 
try to amuse him, by telling him of the mad 
jiranks he and Hal played in Jier younger 
days, unconscious that the aw’akeniiig of such 
recollections ]>icrced him like the wound of 
a dagger. All those hollow friends, who had 1 
buzzed about him like summer flies in the ! 
suiisliine of his prosperity, had now forsaken || 
him, leaving only Nell and Bardoljih behind, i 
wdiile the nose of the latter paled and grew 
bliarper, through weary vigils, and aflcctionate 
ofliccs, smootliing his pillow, straightening 
liis white hair, and holding the sack-cup to 
his lips. When he expired, true-hearted Bar- 
dolph, with the tears in his eyes, exclaimed — 
“Would, I w^ere with him, wlieresome’er he 
is, eitlier in heaven or in hell.” A godless 
prayer, whicli the accusing angel would see i 
recorded with a sigli, for there must liave been 
something loveable about iDOor J ack, to have 
awakened such a wish. 

They would bury him in the old City 
churchyard, at the foot of the bridge, for lie 
would be too lieavy a corpse to carry far. 
Rudolph aud Nell would be chief mourners 
at the fuueral, though Nym and Pistol would j 
make some ])retended show of grief. Even 
by the grave-side, that evil boy would 1 
keep on jesting about Bardolpb’s nose ; and j 
the good-natured fellow, who had served j 
Falstalf faitfifully for near forty years, would { « 
answer, that “ the fuel was gone that main- 
tained that fire,” for bis drh^ “ was all the j 
riches he got in his service.” Keech the i 
butcher’s wife, and Smooth the silkuian, j 
would, in remembrance of the many merry i 
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dinners he nnd the deceased had enjoyed at 
the Lubber’s-head, in Lombard Street, follow ; 
and Darabletoi), who wouhl not — with 
Bardolph for security — trust * him satin 
enough to make a cloak, Would be a looker- 
on. Dumb, the minister, would read the 
solemn burial service, and between the pauses 
wo^ild be heard the roaring of the river, as it, 
rushed through the narrow arches of old 
Loudon Bridge. Old Jane Nightwork, in 
her shabby attire, would mingle with the 
assembled crowd. Then the funeral proces- 
sion would return, and that would be the last 
time a respectable company assembled in the 
Old Boar’s Head* 

On an after day, Henry the Fifth would 
ride by, with the plaudits of assembled thou- 
sands ringing in his ears, after the great vic- 
tory he had won at Agincourt. Perhaps he 
would look at the old house, as he passed, then 
shut up, and in ruins, and would think of his 
old hostess, who had died in the hospital — of 
Falstaff, who sle})t his long sleep in the green 
churchyard by the river-side — of the happy 
days, when he played the part of drawer, 
within those decaying walls— and sigh for the 
sound sleep ho enjoyed there, before ho found 
his kingly crown a 

Polished perturbation, jrolden care, 

That kept the ports of '^luinbcr open wide 

To many a watchful night, 

and bringing troubles he never dreamed of 
while he was called “a Corinthian, a lad of 
mettle, a good boy,” by every drawer in the 
Old Boar’s Hoad. 


POTTTINE. 

WiiAT is this Bouttne, of which we hear 
so many loud complaints ? It is merely a 
fixed order of managing the details of any 
business, and is not only harmless, but useful 
in its proper subordinate placje. Then what 
do wc mean by stupid, mischievous, fatal 
Houtine. The greatest distirder carried on 
under an appearance of order ; the culture of 
forms with a neglect of realities ; tlie em- 
ployment of nieaus without a reference to the 
end ; the part setting u]I> itself as indepen- 
dent of the whole to which it belongs ; the 
automaton imitating the work of the living, 
thinking man ; these are so many contribu- 
tions to a full definition of bad routine. It is 
the work of grave fools employed 

III dropping buckets into empty wells, 

And glowing old in drawing nothing up.” 

!&c was an old rou tinier who locked the 
stable-door, after the horse had been stolen. 
Another of the same family stalled a slow- 
coach to competti with the rail. Ttoiitine, 
when he wears the black gown, goes on 
mumbling to Tliirteenthly, while the congre- 
gation snores. In other characters, he plays 
the organ while nobody blows the bellows ; 


mai'ches up tlm hill in order to march down 
again ; fixes pumps where there is no water; 
sinks shafts where there IkS no coal • serves 
out Tiitions of beef to vegetarians ; and Las 
always a good su])ply of heavy clothing, and 
I Witney blankets ready for hot Weather. 

' The ancestry of Routine is respectable, and 
may; generally be traced to some relatioa- 
ship with reality. As an example— it is 
said that among the Mongol Tatars, prayers 
are oflerod to Buddlia by means of small 
wheels placed across streams, and turned by 
the water. So many turns ; so many 
prayers ! The devout routinier sets hisjjlittle 
wheel in motion, then smokes his pipes 
goes to sleep, and wakes with a conscioiisnoss 
of having prayed so long. Most ]>robably, 
in earlier times, the water-wlioel served as a 
rosary, or as an accompaniment to some real 
aet of piety. The reality was forguit^-ui ; llie 
j form, or routine, remained. Would the readier 
j undcrslaml liow the kernel niay jnn’ish while 
I the shell is carofnlly oarrled ; how the life, 
j tlic informing spirit may depart, and It'ave in 
I good preservation all the rod la[)o, jiaj-cli- 
ment, and other integuments of the ; 

let him read our simple parable of tiio Watg’ 
Carriers. /' 

\ TTIK WATJ5R CA11RIEH,S. j' 

In the land of Routine — a rather exfconsivo 
region — the ])eople had long sufi'oi’od fiom a 
scarcity of pure water, and it wa.s wc!l-kpo^^ n 
that iliseases and deaths were eansed by 
drinking from }K)Uuted streams. To lennsly 
the evil, a few benevolent and laborious ex- 
plorers devoted themselves to the voile of 
bringing down puio water from a iK'i^^Iiboui- 
ing liilly country. Tlie rixsiilts ol tlieir enttr- 
piisewere hailed with the groaU‘st delight, 
and men, women, and children, who wno 
dying of thirst, revived when they canglh .a 
glimjise of the sparkling fluid. The oiiginal 
wator-carriors were decked witli )>adges am I 
honoured as saviours of the people ; while 
the yokes and buckets used in tlie lir.st 
journey fo the springs were preserved among 
national trophies. 

Thus the original Guild of Water Carriers 
was founded. It became numerous and 
powerful, and, in the course of time, made 
great imiirovements in its resources. Instead 
of the simple means first used, pipes and 
cisteriis were laid down, to conduct water 
from the hills into the dwelling of every man 
in the land, and reasonable rate.s for the use 
of these advantages were cheerfully paid by 
the people. The water company was, indeed, 
the chief organ of life, industry, and progress 
all over the country. 

But when /publio spirit had declined, 
and indolence had followed success, the 
members of the guild began to regard 
their own welfare as something separate 
from that of the people. They preserved 
their badges, made a parade of the original 
buckets, and asserted their own exclusive 
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right of flnppl.ving water tliroughout the land 
of Koutine. Moiinwhile, they allowed their 
works to fall into a ruinous condition. Foun- 
tains were choked, pipes burst, and cisterns 
became leaky ; but the old I’ates for expenses 
of buckets, badges, and other insignia of the 
guild were still levied ; and, indeed, increased 


the street it was common to see some irregu- 
lar watermen, stop[)ing a routiiiier to inquire 
if anything had been done for the works, and 
the latter would reply by giving the latest 
news of a sub-divusion among the yellows. 
-By some chance, an irregular man gaiuecl 
admission to the hall, and asked the presi- 


in amount, proportionately as the supply of ; dent to fix a time when the state of the 


water diminished. Tho so-called watermen, 
extended their organisation, and appointed 
each other as chief overseers, surveyors of 
, cisterns, inspectors of pipes, and other offi- 
cials, too numerous to be mentioned. They 
met together, dined, made speeches on the 
fine qualities of theii' water, and defined the 
proper sha])es and sizes of buckets. As they 
enjoyed wealth and leisure, they became scien- 
tific and metaphysical ; tliey analysed water, 
discussed the conditions of its purity, and 
found that the most essential was, that it 


public waterworks would be considered. Tho 
])resident — a jocular old gentleman — replied, 
that that question must be postponed sine 
die, or until the “yellow buckets shall have 
ended their dispute and he mlded, with a 
smile, “Though now in good health and 
spirits, I can hardly hope to survive that 
day.’* The coini>laints of tho people at last 
compelled the guild to go through the form 
of a discussion on the state of the water- 
works ; but it was so managed as to lead to 


I 


vessels — rude crockery. 
Inis, ])ans — anything that would hold water. 
^'hw irrcgiihinties olfended the brethren of 


THE TEURACISS. 

Tn a certain colony, the land was arranged 
in terraces, or as st eps, one rising a lew feet 


the guild, who commenced actions of tiesjiassl above another. The base was a level, having 
against the adventurers, criticised the new ! a subsoil of clay, which received tho drainage 
buckets, laughed at the inelegant shcqies | from the terraces, mid was, consequently. 


of the cr»Mjkery, and cited scveial cases of 
cxtieiiuly t)ld p(‘Oj)le, who liad died sonio 
few years after (iriiiking the heterodox water. 

It vvuuhl be unfair to reju'eaeut that the 
ohl rowtiniers lia,d been altugetlier idle and 
iiiditfiTciit during the time of general distress 
from drought. It is true, they did not mend 
their pipes and cisterns ; but they found em- 
ployiiumt of another kind. Beaule their com- 
mon (piarrei with the liTcgular Watermen, 
they had among themselves a family-feud 
between tlie two parties of Blue and Yellow, 
so iiaiurtid from the cgioin'S of their respective 
empty buckets ; An(i it unfortunately hap- 
pened that, just m the time of tho great 
drought, tills quarrel had become curiously 
complicated ami highly iutercsting. On the 
outside of the Guild Hall, nothing could be, 
heard but loud complaints of the want of 
w^ater, and tlie ruinous condition of the aque- 
ducts : while, in the chamber, the blue and 
yellow controversy seemed iutenninable. In 


nothing more than the old question of blue 
should be supplied by the men who wore tho j and yellow. Tlie dwellers in the Land of 
badges. 1 hey instituted a course of lectures j Itoutiiie rose in the, morning, after tlie grand 
on buckets, held discussions on the modes of j debate, and eagerly perused their pajiera, 
wearing i lie liadge ; and, at last, carried their i hoping to find some ])lau for mending pipes 
refineiiiciits so far as to assert, that the ])eople ' and cisterns ; but they found nothing better 
w^aiitt'd, not more W'ater, hut a grand, original, i than a blue speech of five cohimus — all about 
<li‘eorateil water-company, fejo, in talk, at j yellow buckets ! 
f^'ist, tlicre W'as a plentiful siqiply of the fluid. 

It was — 

Water, watc'i- everywhere, 

And not a diop to dniik I” 

But, while tlie guild was flourishing, the , . ^ , 

]‘ 0 >.|»'e were again sufloriiig from tlnist, and will see the broken pipes and leaking eisterns ; 
drinking from muddy streams. Several ad-' while, among these ruins, he will observe liow 
Venture! s went out to find the pufc jbuntains , numerous are “ the true original ” (but very 
in the liilly eoiintry. Tlujy were siiiqile, ])rae- dry) w^atenrien, who wear badgtss, carry 
tical men, rallicr rudely dressed, w'iiliout ' empty buckets, and go about declaiming 
badges ; and, liaving no permission to use the j against all irregular proceedings, 
original ])u<*k(‘ts, they carried the precious | 
fluid ill all Ivimls of 


Here ends our parable ; for it describes the 
rpreseiit state of the water-(pi(*stiou in the 
I Laml of Itoutiue. If any reader doubts it, 
Jet him visit the eoniitry (it is not far ofl), 
ijid there, in the time of sultry w^eatluT, Jie 


very unwholesome. Tho safety of the whole 
colony depended on the firmness of the dikes 
or embankments, which held back an im- 
mense body of water, and in old times had 
been so well constructed that it was supposed 
they would last for ever. 

Each terrace was occupied by a certain 
class of settlers : the people on the Olay Level 
lived in mean cottages ; above them, tho ' 
settlers on tho first platform, styled Comfort 
Terraco, inhabited rather small but conveni- 
ent houses, and w^ore mostly employed in 
trade. On the higher ground, Golden Ter- 
race had its mansions, gardens, carriage- 
roads, and other signs of opulence. Above, 
Hank Terrace was, in reality, not better than 
the golden platform ; but its occupiers were 
allowed to wear certain badges, greatly 
coveted by tho Goldeners. On the highest 
platform. Government Terrace, by its august 
symbols of power and dignity, cast a shade 
over all inferior grandeur, 
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It was lejittttx^ of Jeociety tlirougli- i^^ifaarv, A uielaucholy man asserted, tliat 

out the cflloiiy, terrace^ the ii was, l&e' many otlier grievances, simply 

residents visl^d, ammig,' ^ refni^i inerjtahfe ^any, however, traced symptoms ' 

to associate with cu^em^aud indns** .to . their cansesi^ and complained tJiat *^t1ie I 

tnously.e>trov« to w piM^ha neglected Imt the com* 

up to tne nes^ Upwai^^--^ ttel^haxi^ 'had, voted iu labour ot ! 

ever upward ! !1^ ^a the constant mOTe- the soheme ofaettLug aside the real workmen I 
ment of the ierraosHgeople^ii'om Gomfort to: tri& tli«.reaji,spiBbde8, and giving the otistody I 
Gold, from Gold to fiauk, and from this (by of the dikes into the hands oi the idlers on I 
a very easy of stairs) to Government RaDk: Terrace, who wore ailver-spades at i 
Terrace. Everywhere, it was a J)bint of their button-holes, Tlie question of the : 
etiquette to avoid allusions to the Olay Level dike-system could hardly be mooted Without ; 
— excepting some special occasions, when it recalling unpleasant recollections ; for ex- ‘ 
was recognised as an inevitable nuisance, ample ; that a. b. and on Comfort Terrace, 
But, in almost every country, we find some had voted for the infant son of n. on Bank 
remarkable anomaly iu the customs of society. Terrace, -when he was appointed as Graiid || 
In the terrace-colony there w^as a strange Bike Conservator and High Guardian of the ■ 
ceremony, now and then performed by the Silver Spade. All the teri-aces had combined 
higher chisses, w'hen they descended from iu enacting a law, that none of the men of 
tlieir terraces, entered the cottages of ithe Clay Level, however w^ell they might* handle ' 
dwellers on Clay Level, shook hands with the real spades, should meddle wit): the strucLui e 
lower or<lers, fondled tlieir dirty children, and of tlie dikes. 

distributed sums of money. It was a farce, In the neighbourhood of the colnny, therv) 
acted in commemoration of certain inatitu- lived an eccentric, old hermit — a student of 
tions otherwise forgotteh. — who loved to pore beueaili ilo* 

Tu ordinary times the terrace-people wore surface.^ of things. From tiiiu) to time, he had I 
all so busy in climbing, or finding out the zig- sent warnings to the dwellers on the^ojTaces, 
zag paths leading upward, that they almost telling them lhaf. the emhankments were v'l 
forgot the fact that, in former ages, the dike^‘ an unsound condition ; hut his tlieorie/ Kad 
had been sometimes broken down by iiiundd- been commonly rejeoted as too wide anu iuj- 
tions, and had i’e(iuired for their repair tlie practicable. In the jirosent emergeiiej'. In' 
labour of every man iu the colony. Once, repeated his admonitions: “Your yilan of 
there had been a spade in every house ; but separate interests on your several 
on the terraces the rude implement had been said ho, “ is very pretty, and the silver s]ni(ie.*j 

exchanged for a tiny toy-spade, made of gold uri* neat ileeoraLions ; but the dikes are 

or silver, and tied as a badge to a button- leaking! Their repair lequiies the nniied 
hole. olTorts of the w^hole colony. Forget Comfoit 

Meanwhile, the higher people boasted of Terrace, Colden Ti;rrace, and Itank Tenaeo. 
the glorious constitution of the dikes which Ask not on what platform a man may dwell ; 
were leaking at tlieir foundations. The water, but demand, ;us the great cpialitieatina in 
flowing through subterraneous channels, every public ollieer, that he shall handle well 
found its way down to the Clay Level, and a real spade. Throw away the silver toys, 
made that district very unwholesome. For with the riiibous and other trumfiery, and ' 
a time, this served only as a stimulant to the march away — shoulder to shoulder — line i, 
climbing process. Every one endeavoured to broad -cloth and fustian, to the repair of 
go upward, as far as possible, from the the dikes ; or, as surely as water finds its 
malaria of the swampy land. But the water level, you will be all drowned ! ” — “ Ife is a , 
rose, higher, and still higher, until the people revolutionist ! ” said the men of Bank Ter- , 
of Comfort Terrace began to complain of race ; and the old man’s counsel was re- | 
their damp houses. Up from Clay Level to jected. ,! 

Golden Terrace rose the stream of stagnant So the leak continued, growing wider and, j 
pools, and even Bank complained of an oppres- wider, from day to day, and sapping the ' 
bive quality of tho air. Then came plans of foundations of the dike. There it stood under- ,1 
relorm ; but the little silver spades could do mined, wearing away, trembling with every 
nothing. Mtiny theories were propounded, pulsation of the great mass of water, until, j 
Waterproof floors were laid down for the at last, it fell, and down came the roaring | 
comJcirt of the higher classes, “ But,” said flood, covering the Clay Level and dashing j 
one, “ it is not the rising of the water that wave after wave, higher and higher, on the 
hurts us ; it is the bad evaporation from the terraces. Now, froni Comfort, Gold and Bank 
Clay Level.’* — ‘‘We must pump back the Ten'aces the jpeople ran to the old hermit, 
water into the Level,” said another. A coal- begging for advice. But his calm admonition 
merchant recommended large fires j a practi- was changed to bitter mockery. “ Wliy come 
cal man, who hated all new and comprehen- to me ? ” said he, “ it is too late for philosophy, 
sive measures, advocated, mops! “Let it Words can do iiothiiig now. But never 
come, and mop it up as it comes ! ” said this despair ! Pull your pretty little silver S])adeB 
genius. Anotn^“ man, of a merry disj)osi- from your button-holes, and stop the inunda- 
tion, declared the evil was partly tion ! * 
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MR PHILIP STUBBES. 

The new palace at Westminster is a 
very magnificent building, in (I am quite 
willing to believe Sir Charles Barry), the 
purest style of Gothic architecture ; and the 
large, not to say extravagant, sums of money 
whicli have been, and will be for the next 
half-century or so, expended in its erec- 
tion, speak highly for -the wealth and re- 
sources of this favoured empire. The liorae 
Guards Blue, also, are a splendid body of 
-jaon. I scarcely know what to admire most 
iS their equipment : their black horses with 
the long tails, their bright helmets — likewise 
Avith long tails — their jack-boots, or their 
iiuinly moustachios. Among the oflicers of 
tlii.s superb corps are to be found, I liavebeen 
told, some of the brightest ornanieuis of onr 
juvenile aristocracy. But, admiring them, 1 
cannot quite witlihold mymede of admiration 
for th(i Queen’s beefeaters — for the Eoyal 
coachman, the Tloyal footmen, the Eoyal out- 
riders, and the Honourable (’orps of (;}eutle- 
mcn-at-Ariiis. in all these noble and expen- 
sively -dressed institutions, 1 am proud to re- 
cognise signs of the grandeur and prosperity of 
riiy country. Likewise in the Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity ILuise, the Lord Mayor’s bai-ge 
and the Lord Mayor’s court ; the loving cup, 
the Old Bailey black cax),the Surrey Sessions, 
St. C^leorge’s Hall at Liverpool, the Manchester 
Athciia-uni, the Scott Monument at Edin- 
burgh, special juries, the Board of Health, 
and the Cryskil Palace at Sydenham. What 
a pity it is that, in tlie face of all these 
graiul and flourishing establish nieuts, there 
should be an inevitable iiefccssity for the 
existence of Model Prisons, Eeformatories, 
Lagged Schools. Magdalen Hospitals, and 
Adniinistralive Reform Associatious ! What 
a ]nty it is that, with our fleets and armies 
that cost so many millions of money, and look 
— and are — so brave and serviceable, there 
should be incompetent commanders, ignorant 
administrators, and imbecile subordinates ! 

How niiuiy other pities need to be re- 
counted to show that we are in a bad way ? 
Need wo turn to the collective wisdom as.scin- 
bly, the house of Parler and Mentir, with its 
feeble jokes, logic-chopping, straw-splitting, 
'tape-tying, tape-untying to tie again ; (loiible- 
shuliling, word-eating, quipping-quirkiog, and 


wanton-wileing 7 Need we notice the recur- 
rence of that, to me, fiendishly-insoleiit word 
“laughter,” that speckles parliamentary de- 
bates like a murrain ? Are we not in a bad 
way while Ave havf Ghaiicery suits sixty 
years old, and admirals and generals on active 
service, eighty ? Are we not in a bad way 
when working people live in .styes like hogs, 
and, Avith little to eat themselves, have always 
a knife and fork laid (by the chief butler, 
Neglect) for the guest who may be expected 
to dine with theni from day to day — the 
cholera ? Is it not to be in a bad way to bo 
at war, to pay double income tax, to be 
afflicted with a spotted fever in the shape of 
gambling that produces a delirium — sending 
divines from their pulpits to stockjobbing, 
and turning Englisli merchants and Dankers, 
whose integrity was once proverbial, into 
cheats and swindlers ? Surely, too, it must 
be a bail Avay to be in, to see religion 
painted upon banners, and temperance carted 
about like awild-bt^ast show, and debauchery 
in high places; to li*vc to give courts and 
church, arts and schools, laws and learning, 
youth and age, the lie ; and as the old balladiat 
sings in the “ Soul’s Errand,” 

“ If still they abnuld reply, 

Then give them still llic lie.” 

But bad as is the state of things now- 
a-days, it Avas an liuiidred times worse, 
1 opine, in the days of tlie six acts, 
the fourpeniiy stariq), the resurrection men, 
the Laws that were made for every de- 
gree, and so hanged people for almost 
every degree of crime. It was worse when 
there were penal enactments against Catholics, 
and arrests by mesne process. It was worse 
before steam, before vaccinalion, before the 
Habeas Corpus, before the Reformation ; it 
Avas certainly an incomparably more shocking 
state of things in the days of !Mr. Philip 
Stubbes. 

And who was Mr. Philip Stubbes ? Dames 
and gentles, he flourished circa Anno Domini 
fifteen eighty- five, in what have been liitherto, 
but most erroneously, imagined to be the 
palmy days, of Queen Elizabeth. Lamentable 
'delusion! There never could, according to 
I Mr. Stubbes, have existed a more shocking 
state of things than in the assumed halcyon 
' age of Good Queen Bess. For Avhat, savo a 
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profound conviction of the wickedness and 
immorality of the age, could have moved our 
iiuthor to write and publish, in the year 
eighty-five, that famoualittle twelvemo volume 
called — The Anatomic of Abuses : being 
51 Discourse or Brief Summarie of such 
Notable Vices and Corruptions as now rai^e 
in many Christian Countreys in the Worlde : 
but (especially) in the Countrey of Ailgna : 
Together with most Feiirful Examples of 
Cod’s J udgements, executed upon the Wicked 
for the same, as well in Ailgna of late as in 
other Places elsewhere. Very Godlye: To 
l)e read of all True Christians everywhere, 
but most chiefly to be regarded in i^gland. 
IVlade Dialogue w'ise. By Philip Stubbes, 

Ailgna, it need scarcely be said, is England, 
aind the abuses, vices, mid con'uptions anato- 
mised and denounced are all English. Mr. 
Stubbes must have lilen a man of some 
courage, both moral and physical, for he has 
not hesitated to attack, not only the vices and 
follies of the day, but also some very ticklish 
matters of religion and government. That 
he did so with impunity is to be presumed as 
W’e hear notliiiig of the Anatomic of Abuses 
liaving been made a Star Chamber matter, or 
tliat Mr. Stubbes ever suflered in his own 
miatoniy by stripes or imjirisoument, the 

little Vase,” the scavenger’s daughter, the 
pillory, the loss of ears, or the loss of money 
by tine. ; 

1 must state frankly, that I have not been 
wdjolly disinterested in adverting to Mr, 
Stubbes in tliis place. Somethmg like envy, 
something resembling democratic indignation, 
prompted me to make the old Elizabethan 
worthy a household wo^ ; for, Stubbes is very 
scarce. lie has never, to my knowledge, been 
Teprinled, and none but the rich can possess 
an original copy of the Anatomie of Abuses, 
He sells — musty little twelvemo as he is — 
for very nearly hia weight in gold ; and it 
was ll)e fact of a single Stubbes having 
fetchcHl, a month since, at the sale of tlie 
Bakerian collection of rare books and auto- 
grajdis, no less a sum than nine pounds ten 
shillings sterling, that induced me to hie 
iiistaiiter to the reading-room of the British 
Museum ; to search the catalogue anxiously ; 
to find Stubbes triumphantly ; to anatomise 
his Anatomie gaily, and with a will. May the 
sliadowof the British Mu.seum library never be 
le.ss ! I don’t care for the defective catalogue ; 
J can suffer the attacks of the Museum flea ; | 
1 have Stubbes ; and Lord Viscount Dives 
can’t have any more of him, save the power ! 
of tearing him up to light his pipe with. 1 1 
don’t envy Dives. My library is as good as 
his, with all its Turkey carpets, jiatent reading- 
desks, busts, and red morocco trimmings to 
the shelves. 

The interlocutors or speakers in the 
Anatomie of Abuses in Ailgna are Philoponus 
and Spudeus. ISpudens, Philoponus, and 
Stubbes to boot, being lopg since gone the 
way of all twelvemo writers, I need not 
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trouble my readers with wWit they severally 
said. A summary of the substance of their 
discourse will be sufficient. 1 may premise, 
bowevfer, that Spudeus opens the dialogue by 
wishing Philoponus good morrow : adding to 
his salutation the pithy, though scarcely ap- 
propriate, apophthegm that “flying fame is i 
oftenaliar.” To which answers Philoponus, that ; 
he wishes Spudeus good morrow, too, with 
all hia heart. The interchange of civilities ! 
being over, Philoponus informs his friend 
that he has been lately travelling in a certain 
island, once named Aiiiabla, after Ainatib, 
but now presently called Ailgna, and forth- 
with launches out into a tremendous diatribe 
on the abuses of that powerful but aban- i 
doned country. ] 

j Ailgna, says Stubbes, through his eidolon I 
I Philoponus, is a famous and pleasant land, 

I immured about by the sea, as it were with a 
j wall ; the air is temperate, the ground fer- 
tile, the earth abounding with all things for 
man and beast. The inhabitants are a strong 
kind of people, audacious, bold, puissant, ami 
heroical: of great magnanimity, valiancy, and | 
jirowess, of an incomparable fcalurt*, an ex- 
cellent complexion, and in all humanity infc; 
rior to none under the sun. But there is a 
reverse to this flattering picture. It grievet.h 
Stubbes to remember their licences, to make 
mention of their wicked ways ; yet, unaccus- 
tomed as lie is to public abuse, he must say 
that there is not a peoidemore corrupt, lying, 
wicked, and perverse, living on the lace of , 
the earth. 

The number of abuses in Ailgna is infinite, 
but the cliief one is ])ride. Tlu' Ailguaii pride 
is tripartite: pride of the heart, ])ri<le of the 
mouth, and pride of apparel ; and the last, 
according to our arialomiser, is the deadlii'sL, 
for it is opposite to the eye, and visible to the ; 
sight, and enticeth others to sin. 

Stubbes says little about pride of the heart, 
which he defines as a rebellious elation, or 
lifting oneself up on high. The worthy old 
reformer, probably remembered, and in goticl 
time, that pride of heart was an abuse, ; 
slightly prevalent among the princes and , 
great ones of the earth : among brothers of ' 
the sun and moon, and most Christian kings, 
and defenders of faiths they had tramplefl i 
on, and sovereigns by the grace of the God 
they had denied. The good man held his 
tongue, and saved his ears. But, on pride of 
the mouth — in less refined Ailgnian, bragging 
— he is very severe. Such pride, he says, is | 
the saying or crying aperto ore, with open 
mouth, 1 am a gentleman, I am worshipful, 

1 am lionourable. I am noble, and 1 cannot 
tell wliat. My father did this. My grand- 
fatlier did that. 1 am sprung of this stock, 
and I am sjjrung of that ; whereas Dame 
Nature, Philo|K>nas Stubbes wisely remarks, 
briiigeth us all into the world after one sort, 
and receiveth us all again into the womb of 
our mother — the bowels of the earth — all 
in one and the same manner, without any 
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difference or diversity at all,” It is some what 
strange that with these healthy notions of 
equality, and contemi>t of mere rank, Philo- 
poiius should condescend to dedicate his book 
to the Piglit Honourable, and his very sin- 
gular good Lord, l*hilip, Earl of Arundel,” 
and that he should conclude his dedication 
in this fashion. “ Thus, I cease to molest your 
sacred ears any more with my rude speeches, 
beseeching your good Ijordship, not only to 
admit this, my hook, into your honour’s pa- 
tronage and protection, but also to persist, 
the first defender thereof, against the swdnish 
crew of railing Zoilus and flouting Momus, 
with their complies of bragging Thrasoes, 
and barking Pliormicons, to whom it is easier 
to deprave all things than to amend them- 
selves.” Oh ! loaves and fishes ! Oh I mighty 
power of a Lord’s name ! 8aci-ed cars ! Oh ! 
vanity id' heart, and mouth, and dress, and 
Stiihbes, and idl things human ! 

Circe’s cu])^ :ind Aledea’s pots', Mr. Stubfics 
pertinently, hut severely remarks, have made 
England drunken witli pride of ajiparel. Not' 
tlie iVtlieniaiis, the Siianiards, tlic Hungarians 
(known, as they are, accoj-Jing to Mr. In- 
^'oldshy, as the prou l Hungarians), the Cal' 
the Hedvetians, the Zuitzors, the Mos- 
ooviaijs, the Cantabrigians, tlie Africa nos, or 
the Elhio])ians — (Mercy on us ! what a salad 
of nations') — no ])CO]de, in sliort, under the 
zodiac of heaven have half as much ]»ride 
in .‘Xfjuisito bravery of a]>ivnvl, as the inha- 
hilaiils of Ailgna. No ])eo]jlc is so curious in 
new f.uigh‘s, wearing, merely beeausc it is 
new, apparel most unhaiidsorne, brutish, and 
monstrous. Other couiilrios esteem not so 
nuicli of silks, velvets, talleties, or grograms, 
hut arc eoid^uiled with carzics, frizes, a»id 
riiggcs. Nobles, Philo})onus Stubbes main- 
tains, may wear gorgeous attire, and he gives 
the why ; magistrates may wear suniptuons ' 
<lio.sscs. aud lie gives the wherefore ; but hoi 
oomi»l:iiiis bitterly that it is now hard to' 
know who is noble, who is worshi[)fiil, who 
is a g<inth*inan ; lor those that are neither of 
the iiob.lity, gentry, or yeomanry, no, nor yet 
any magistrate or oflicer of the common- 
wealth (not even a beadle, I suppose), go 
daily in silks, satins, damasks, and tafleties, 
notwitlist;iuding that they be both base by 
birth, mean by estate, ami servile by calling. 
And tills, Mr. Stubbes counts a great confu- 
sion in a (Jliristiari commonwealth. 

Of a different opinion to Pliilip Pliiloponua 
Stubbes reg.u’ding exqui.site bravery of appa- 
rel, w’.'is Michel Equihem, Seigneur of Mon- 
taigne, who, at about the same time that 
Stubbes was fulminating his anatlmmas 
against pride of dress in England, was writ- 
ing Ills immortal cssaj's in his quiet home m 
Fiance. JSfontaigne deiirecates sum])tuary 
hiws in general ; but he would seek to dis- 
courage " luxury, by advising kings and 
princes to adopt simplicity. ‘‘As long,” 
lie says, “as it is possible only for kiiig.s 
to eat turbot, and for kings’ sons to wear 


cloth of gold, turhot and cloth of goM will bo 
ill credit, ami objects of envy and ambition* 
Let kings abandon these signs of grandeur* 
They have surely enough without them. Or 
if sumptuary laws be needed, let them re- 
member how Zeleucus purified the corrupted 
manners of the Loerians. These were his 
ordinances : That no lady of condition should 
have her train held up, or be accompanied by 
more than one page or chambermaid, unless 
she happened to be drunk ; that no lady 
should wear brocades, velvet, or pearls, unloas 
she happened to be disreputable ; and that no 
man should wear gold rings on Ids fingers or 
a velvet doublet on his back, unless he could 
prove himself to be a cheat and cut-throat. 
It is astonishing how plain the Locrians 
dressed after these e«licis. 

After descanting awhile upon Adam and 
Eve, their mean attire — Diogenes, his aus- 
terity — and a eertiiin (Irecian who, coming 
to court in his ])ldl()sopher’s weed (ipiery, a 
(rerman imterscliaum), was repulsed there- 
from, Mr. Stubbes favours us with an excel- 
lent apo]>lithegin, concerning another philo- 
sopher who was invited to a king’s banquet, 
and wishing for a spittoon, and seeing no 
place of expectoration (for every place was 
lianged with cloth of gold, cloth of silver 
tins(‘l, ai’ase, ta]>estry, and tlie like), coolly 
expectorated in the king’s lace, saying : “It 
is meet, O king, that 1 sj)it in the ])laincst 
jdace !” After this, Mr. Stubbes, taking the 
apparel of Ailgna in degrees, disoliargea the 
vials of his wrath upon the “di verses kinds 
of hats ” 

Sometime.s, he says, they use them sharp 
on the crowui, peaking iij) like the shaft of a 
stecjde, stamlmg a quarter of a yard ahovo 
the crowns of tlmir li^'inls — some more, some 
Ic.ss, as plca.ses tlio phantasy of tlieir incon- 
! stant minds : others he flat and broad, like 
(he battlements of a house. These hats Itave 
bauds — ^now black, now white, now russet, 
now re<l, now green, now yellow, now this, 
now that — never content with one colour or 
fiisldoij, two days to an end. “And llms,” 
says Philif), “they s])eiid the Lord, his trea- 
sure — their golden years and silver days ia 
wickedness and sin,” — and hats. Some hats 
are made of silk, some of velvet, talfety, 
sarsenet, wool, or a certain kind of line hair 
fetched Iroiii beyond seas, whence many other 
kind of vanities do come besides. These they 
call beiier (beaver) bats, of many shillings 
pi’ice. And no man, adds Philip, with 
melancholy indignation, is thought of any 
account, unless he has a heuer or taffety hat, 
pinched and cunningly carved of the best 
fashion. Wore Pliilip Philoponus Stubbes 
such a tile, I womier — heuer or taflety — v\heu 
he went to jiay his respects to the sacred 
ears of his singular good lord, the Earl 
Ai’undel ? 

Feathers in hats are sternly denounced, as 
stems of j)ride and ensigns of vanity — as 
fluttering sails and feathered flags of defiance 
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to virtue. And there are some rogues (sar- 
castic Philip !) that make a living by dyeing 
and selling these cockscombS| and many more 
fools that wear them. i 

As to . ruffs, Philip Philoponus roundly 
asserts that they are invention of the : 
Devil in the fulne^ of his malice. For in 
Ailgna, look you, they have great monstrous i 
ruffs of cambric, lawn, holland or fine cloth — , 
some a quarter of a yard deep — standing 
forth from their necks, and hanging over 
their shoulder points like a veil. But if 
iEolus, with his blasts (malicious Stubbes !) — ' 
or Neptune, with his storms, chance to hit 
upon the crazy bark of their bruised i*uffa, 
then they go flip-flap in the wind, like rags 
that go .abroad ; or hang upon their shoulders 
like the dishclout of a slut (ungallant Philip !). 
This is a shocking state of things enough, but 
this is not all. The arch enemy of mankind, 
not content with his victory over the children 
of pride in the invention of ruffs, has malig- 
nantly devised two arches or pillars to under- 
prop the kingdom of great ruffs withal — 
videlicet, supportaases and starch. Now, 
supportasses are a certain device made of 
wires crested, whipped over with gohl, silver 
thread, or silk, to be applied round the neck 
under the ruff*, upon the outside of the band, 
to bear up the whole frame and body of the 
ruff from hanging and falling down. As for 
starch, it is a certain liquid matter wherein 
the Devil hath willed the people of Ailgna to 
w.'ish and dip their ruffs well, which being 
dry, will then stand stiff and inflexible about 
their necks. In another portion of the 
Anatomie, Stubbes calls starch the Devil’s 
liquor. 

Tiiis persistent denunciation of the harm- 
less gluten of wheat flour, on the part of this 
quaint old enthusiast, is very curious to con- 
sider. How an educated Englishman — a 
scholar, too, as Stubbes undoubtedly was — 
could, in the Augustan age of Queen Eliza- 
beth — in the very days when Shakspeare was 
writing his plays and Bacon his es.says — 
gravely sit down and affirm that the Devil 
had turned clearstarcher, and lured souls to 
perdition through the medium of the wash- 
tub, pixsses my comprehension. I should be 
inclined to set Philip down at once as a crazy 
fanatic, did I not remember with shame, that 
in this present year of the nineteenth century 
th(*re are educated Christian mistresses in 
our ])resent Ailgna who look upon ringlets 
and cai)-nbbons in their female servants as 
littl^ leas than inventions of the Evil One ; 
that there are yet schoolmasters who sternly 
forbid the use of steel pens to their pupils as 
dangerous and revolutionary implements; that 
there are yet believers in witchcraft ; and cus- 
tomers to fortune-tellers, and takers of Profes 
sor Methusaleli’s pills. I dare say Stubbes and 
his vagaries were lau ghed at as they deserved to 
be by the sensible men of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time ; but that, on the mass of the people, his 
tierce earnest invectives against the fopperies 


of dress made a deep and lasting impression. 
This book-baby twelvemo of Philip Philo- 
onus is but a babe in swaddling-clothes now ; 
ut he will be sent anon to the school of 
stern ascetic puritanism, and Mr. Prynne’s 
Unloveliness of Lovelocks will be his horn- 
book. Growing adolescent and advanced in 
his humanities, his soul will yearn for stronger 
meats, and the solemn league and covenant 
will be put into his hand. He will read that, 
and graduate a Eoundhead, and light at 
Naseby, and sit down before Basing House, 
and shout at Westminster, and clap his hands 
at Whitehall. So, Philip Stubbes’ denun- 
ciations will be felt in their remotest con- 
sequences, and starch will stiffen round the 
neck till it cuts off King Charles the First’s 
head. 

Our refoimer’s condemnation of starch is 
clenched by a very horrible story— so fear- 
some that I scarcely have courage to tran- 
scribe it ; yet “remembering how many young 
men of the present day are giving themselves 
up blindly to starch as apjdied to all-round 
collars, and wishing to bring them to a sens« 
of their miserable condition, an<l a knowledge 
of what tliey may reasonably expect if tliey^, 
)ersist in their present pernicious course 
ife and linen, I will make bold to tell the 
great starch catastrophe. 

The fearful judgment showed upon a gentle- 
woman of Eprautna (?) (in the margin, 
Antwerp) ol‘ late, even the twenty-second of 
May, fifteen humired and cighty4wo. This 
geutlewoinan, being a veiy rich morcliaiil- 
maii’s (laughter, upon a time was iiivdted to a. 
wedding which w^as solemnised in that town, 
against which day she made great ])re])ara- 
tioii for the ^‘pluming of herself in gorgeous 
.array” (this reads like Villikius and liis 
Dinah), that, as her body was most brautifnl 
fair, and ju*oper, so that her attire, in eveiy 
respect might he correspond cut to the same. 
For the accompli shin cut of which she curled 
her hair, she dyed her locks, and laid tliem 
out after the best manner. Also she coloured 
her face with waters and ointments. But in 
no case could she get any (so curious and 
dainty was she) that would starch and set 
her ruffs and neckerchief to her mind ; where- 
fore she sent for a couple of laundresses, wlio 
did ihcir best to please her humours, but in 
any case they could not. Then fell she to 
swear and tear (oh ! shocking state of 
things in Antwerp, when gentlewomen tore 
and swore !), and curse and ban, casting the 
ruffs under feet, and wishing that the devil 
might take her when she wore any of those 
ruffist again. In the meantime, the devil 
transforming himself into a young man, as 
brave and proper as she in every point of 
outward appearance, came in, feigning him- 
self to be a lover or suitor unto her. A nd 
seeing her thus agonised, and in such a “ pelt 
ing chafe,” he demanded of her the cans© 
thereof. Who straightway told him (as 
women can conceal nothing that lyeth upon 
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tlfeir stomachs) how she was abused in the 
setting of her ruljp, which hearing, he pro- 
mised to please her mind, and thereto took in 
hand the setting of her rufta, which he formed 
to her great contentation and liking, inso- 
much as she, looking at herself in the glass 
(as the devil bade her), became greatly en- 
amoured of him. This done, the young man 
kissed her, and in doing whereof, he ‘‘ writhe 
her neck in sonder so she died miserably, 
her body being metamorphosed into hlu6 
and black colours, (this black and blue meta- 
morphosis has a suspiciously walking-stick 
appearance, and in tliese days would have 
simply rendered the young man amenable to 
six months’ hard labour under the aggravated 
assaults act.) The gentlewoman’s face, too, 
became ogglesome to behold.” This being 
known, preparations were made for lier 
burial ; a rich coffin was prepared, and her 
fearful body laid therein, covered u]» very 
sumptuously. Four strong men immediately 
essayed to lift up the corpse, but could not 
move it. Then five attempted the like, but 
could not once stir it Irom the place where it 
stood. Whereat, tlic standers-by marvelling, 
^caused the colfin to be opened, to see the 
Otnise tliereof. “ Where they found the body 
to be taken away, and a black cat, very lean 
and deloi med, sitting in the cofiiii, a-setting 
of great rufis, and frizzling of hair to the 
great fear and wonder of all the beholders.” 
All Ogglesome and tearful eight ! 

The next article of apjiarel to which Mr. 
Stubbes takes exception is the doublet. Oh! 
he ci ics ; the monstrous doublets in Ailgna ! 
It aj)pears tliat it is the fashion to have tliem 
hang d»)wn to the middle of the thighs, and 
so hard-qiulled, stufied, borabasted, and 
sewed, that tlie wearers can neither work 
nor })lay in them. Likewise are there “big- 
bellied doublets,” which betoken “gormau- 
diee, gluttony, riot, and excess.” And he has 
heard of one gallant who had his doublet 
stulfcd with four, five, or six pounds of 
Dombast. That kind of stuffing has not 
quite gone out among our gallants yet. He 
sa\H nothing of what tlieir doublets may be 
made, — velvet, satin, gold, silver, chainlet, or 
what not, but he lifts up his voice plaintively] 
against the pinking, slashing, carving, jag- 
ging, cutting, and snipping of these garments. 
We almost fancy that we are listening to 
Pctruchio rating the tailor in the Taming of 
the Shrew. 

There is a great excess in hosen,” Stubbes 
is sorry to remark in Ailgna. Some are 
called French hosen, some Venetian, and 
€oiue Gaily hosen. They are ps^ed, cut, and 
draped out wdth costly ornaments, with can- 
nioiis annexed, reaching down below the 
knees. And they cost enormous sums ; Oh, 
shameless Ailgna ! “ In times past,” says 

Mr. Stubbes, rising almost to sublimity in 
his indignation ; Kings (as old historio- 
grapriers in their books yet extant do record) 
would not disdain to wear a pair of hosen of 


a noble, ten shillings or a mark- piece ; but 
now it is a small matter to bestow twenty 
nobles, ten pounds, twenty, forty, fifty, nay a 
hundred pounds on one pair of breeches (Lord 
be merciful to us I) and yet this is thought no 
abuse neither.*^ Add to these costly hosen the 
diversity of netherstocks in Ailgna ; corked 
shoes, pan toffies, and pinsnets;” the variety 
of vain cloaks, and jerkins; the Turkish 
Impietio of costly clokes ; ” bugled cloaks, 
rufiimg swords, and daggers, gilt and da- 
masked, and you will have some idea of the 
shocking state of things in Ailgna in tlie year 
fifteen hundred and eighty-live, or, as Philip 
pathetically expressed" it, the “miserio of 
these dales.” 

Presently comes this sumptuary censor to 
a particular description of woman’s apparel 
in Ailgna. T have not space to follow him 
step by step through the labyrinthine region 
of female costume, and, indeed, he is often so 
very particular that it would often be as in- 
convenient as difficult to follow him. Cur- 
sorily I may remark, that Philijj is dreadfully 
severe upon the colouring of ladies’ faces 
with oils, unguents, liquors, and waters ; that 
he quotes St. Cyprian against face-painting ; 
and Hieronymus, Chrysostom, Calvin, and 
Peter Martyr, against musks, civets, scents, 
and sneh-like slibbersauces.” Trimmings 
of ladies’ heads ai'e the devil’s nets. JSJ ought 
but perdition can come to a people who 
make holes in their ears to hang rings and 
wells by, and who cut their skins to set pre- 
cious stonea in themselves. And is it not a 
glaring shame that some women in Ailgna 
wear doublets and jerkins, as men have, but- 
toned up the breast, and made with wings, 
welts, and pinions on the shoulders, as man’s 
apprirel is. Do yon remember the ladies’ 
paletots, the ladies’ waistcoats of two years 
since 'i Ilow little times do alter, to be sure ! 
As for costly gowns, impndciit rich petticoats 
and kirtlcs ; stockings of silk, Tearnsey, 
Crewell, and fine cloth, curiously indented at 
every point with quirks, clockees, and open 
seams, cawked shoes, slippers powdered with 
gold, devil’s spectacles in the shape of Jook- 
iug-glasses ; sweeted gloves ; nosegays and 
posies ; curious smells, that annubdate the 
spirits, and darken the senses ; masks and 
visor.s to ride abroad in ; fans, which are the 
devil’s bellows, and similar enormities of 
female attire, — the number of them isintinite, 
and their abomination utter. 

I need scarcely say that the apparel of the 
people of Ailgna forms but one section of the 
abuses anatomised by old Stubbes. If my 
reader should have any curiosity to know 
aught concerning the vices and corruptions of 
hand-baskets, gardens, and covetoqsuess ; 
how meats bring destruction ; the discortitoo- 
dities of drunkenness ; what makes things 
dear ; the manner of church ales ; the 
tyranny of usurers ; how a man ought to 
swear ; the condemnation of stage plays ; the 
observance of the sabbath, and the keeping 
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of wakea in Ailgna — all as conducive to a 
shocking state of things — he may draw upon 
me at sight, and I will honour the draft. 


THE KOVING ENGLISHMAN. 

I'ROM OTOTGEVO TO LUCHAREST. 

Mr cl)ief object in writing these papers is 
to furni^li such useful information as I am 
able, to those who may be disposed to return 
to England from the Crimea by way of 
Varna and the Principalities. 1 have no 
more ambitious design in the present 
instance, and 1 venture to hope that the facts 
and incidents to which I may endeavour to 
call observation Avill not seem obtrusive or 
superfluous ; because tliey will refer to a part 
of Europe comparatively little known, and 
record events such as are likely to happen to 
any traveller who may decide on making the 
same jouiney. If 1 sliall sometimes set 
down trivial or unimportant matter, let me 
plead in extenuation that in such cases (and 
porliaps in such c^Lses only) it is better to say 
too much than too little. A traveller is not 
always the Lest judge as to what may most 
interest his readers, or which jiart of his 
experiences may be of the most value to 1 hose 
who are to tread the same ground after him. 
Men travel with objects varying widely, and 
some little event which was deemed scarcely 
worthy of notice by one, may perhaps form I 
the strongest link in a cliahi of argument by j 
which another shall be able t (4 prove some 
great ami valuable fact. Most important 
discoveries ami sound conclusions have, 
indee<l, been based on a multitude of petty 
facts, most of them, taken separately, iiisig- ^ 
nifleant enough. Eefore, therefore, wo con- | 
deuiri minute details as trilling, let us ; 
reineinber that perhaps every one taken in 
conjunction witli others of a similar nature j 
may hereafter serve to establish some new 
truth, and ultimately make mankind either 
wiser or happier. 

To go on with my Journey, let me say 
that the passport affair was settled at 
last ; not easily, however, for the oflicial 
charged with that department Avas enjoying 
a siesta after the custom of the country, and 
a good deal of angry shouting and blustering 
was necessary to jjersuade him to give it up 
and attend to liis duty. I really do believe j 
that persons in the public service are very 
much the same all over the world ; they 
seelii licensed to be lazy, and paid to be 
iiidilferent. 

Our hotel bill was moderate ; and it is but 
fair to say, the principal hotel at Giurgevo 
is a very good one. It is kept by an Italian 
of robust ami promising appearance. His 
wife is a fresh, brisk, good-natured German 
body, such as one may meet with often 
enough in the pleasant roa<l-sule inns of 
llavaria and Saxony. He has also a mother- 
in-law, a lady with whom I enjoyed much 


improving discourse. She told me, however, ! 
tliat though WaJlachia yas a good country 
enough, she dared say, and the Wallachians 
were as canny folk as elsewhere, yet she 
could never get altogether reconciled to it, 
and she longed after the fatherland with a I 
feeling very much resembling honie-srckness. ' 
It was not easy to realise the idea that the 
worthy old lady was a political refugee. 
What she could have done to incur the life- 
long vengeance of the Austrian government 
must be surely a mystery, only to be read by 
Austrian policemen ; but 1 was given to 
understand, that both she and her whole ! 
family had been supposed, at some former | 
period, to entertain treasonable designs, and ! 
had fled from the homeland to escape ;i 
dungeon, or a shameful death. Heaven for- 
bid that I should say anything against the 
Austrians. I have passed some of the hap- 
pie.st years of my life among them. There 
arc many gentlemen of that nation for 
Avhom I feel the profuiindcst ros})ect ami 
the most affectionate esteem. 1 look on the 
political conduct of Austria merely as 
a mournful mistake. It seems to me 
that her rulers liaA^e been stiickeii of laU ‘ 
>cars Avitli a horrid unhealthy panic, Tlmt 
they arc acting under the influence of a | 
sickly dream, or strange delusion ; and so j 
that they start at shadoAvs, ami w^age un- I 
seoml}^ war Avith singers, actors, books, ami 
feeble Avoincn ! Mercy on us, arii such 1 

woithy foes of the Royal and Imperial i 
House of Ilapsbiirg Lorraine ! It sickens ■ 
one to see tlieir plumed pride ; to hear their ' 
clashing cyunbals, and their warrior’s maich, i 
and then reflect on the Italian book ami 
poor old woman, Avho are not beneath tlieir , 
enmity even here. ' 

Now, the mode of travelling throughout 
Turkey is on horseback ; but, the moment a ou 
pass the Danube, you have at once tiie option i! 
of carriages. To be sure they are carriages i 
of rather a strange .and unusual description 
at Giurgevo; and those Avhich wme brought j; 
to coDA’^ey us to Lucharest jnesented an a]>- I 
pearance anything but inviting. There were 
three of them : one for my couipanion, one for | 
myself, and one for the luggage. They were j 
scarcely larger than wheelbairows. They 
were insufferably dirty, dangerous and un- 
comfortable. It required considerable ex- ! 
perience to sit in them at all. They had . 
neither springs nor seats, nor anything to j 
take hold of ; while to each, four very vicious- ; 
looking ponies Avere attached, quite equal | 
to ten miles an hour, and something over, j 
Indeed, the^ Wallaehiaii post is perhaps at i 
this time the most expeditious mode of travel- 
ling f with horses) known in the world. It is j 
nol^, however, agreeable, and the brief trial j 
winch I had of it was more than sullicieut to j 
prevent my ever again undergoing voluii- | 
tarily the same pains and perils. Innocently | 
supposing that to travel in a post-cart miMit, j 
after all, be a less arduous undertaking than 
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it seemed, I rashly entered mine, and liaving 
firmly wedged myself in among the loose 
sticks and boards of which it was composed, 
I courageously gave the word to start, and pre- 
pared to suffer patiently, trusting in Provi- 
dence for the rest. 

We went off at a furious gallop over ruts, 
stones, holes in the earth, anything that came 
in our way. I wds bumped about like a 
tennis-ball in the hands of a juggler. When 
I literally dared not hold out any longer 1 
shouted to the post-boy to stop. Unaccus- 
tomed to such a command at the beginning 
of a journey, he misinterpreted it into an 
angry order to go on, and plied his whip with 
such vigour and good will, that we llcvv over 
the uneven ground faster than ever, and my 
shouts were drowned in wind and rain, with 
the clutter of hoofs, and the whirr of wheels. 
At last, however, when a little patch of mud 
deej)cr than the rest compelled a momentary 
halt, 1 ma<le one more desperate effort to 
make myself heard, and succeeded. I really 
felt as if rescued iroui serious and cerlaiu 
danger when I got out of that rattling, diat- 
teriiig, libomiuahle little carl. 1 do not even 
^low believe that I could possibly have 
ivacljed Bucharest alive in it. iMy comj)a- 
nioij, however (some fifteen years younger 
tlian 1 am), was of a difiVrent opinion, ami 
leaving me to find my way back to Giurgevo, 
and look for a VjeLler carriage, lie detto-rnined 
to <m in the post-cart. JSo, we parted, and 
I relnrned : making rather a sorry figure as 1 
]jlodtled on ihnjugli mud and rain cloaked 
and great-coated to the chin. 

And now 1 found the benefit of having 
formed so agreeable an acquaintance with 
mine liost’s mollier-iii-law. That excellent 
old lady received me ^^ith every demonstra- 
tion of satisfaction at my return. She dried 
my clothes and condoled with me on my i 
bumping: the more readily that it gave her 
an oiiportunity of contemptuously contrasting 
the mad little Wallachian post-caits, with 
the daik, snug, slow, drowsy diligences of 
her own country. Slie invited me into the 
kitchen to enjoy a glass of kirsch wasser, and 
tliscuss these subjects more at large. 1 found 
it a [lerfect rendezvous for the gossijis of the 
town, i had quite an invigorating talk with 
them, and soon learned all tlie scandal and 
private histories of the neighliourhood. 

It ajijiearcd to me that the Wallachians 
considered scandalous gossip the great busi- 
ness of life. 1 never heard so much good- 
humoured laughing abuse of absent people. 
They used the strongest and bitterest 
language in the vocabulary, yet there was 
no spite in it. They would call a man a 
Bcoundrel in such a gay, pleasant, deboimaire, 
way, that if he were present even he could 
hardly leel offended at it. Perhaps the 
worst part of all this was, that no person’s 
acts or words ever seemed, among them, to 
bb fair evidence of his real intentions. Their 
quick penetrating minds, and lively imagina- 
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tions were always straining to discover some 
hidden motive very far beyond the compve* 
hension of ordinary jieople. Here, and here 
only, the}'’ resembled the Greeks. In faet^ 
the Wallachians writhed so long under the 
disastrous rule of those amazing rogues the 
Greek Phanariote princes, that one can 
scarcely wonder they should have doubted 
the sincerity and honesty of all mankind ever 
since. Doubt, indeed, has become the natural 
habit of their minds ; tliey doubt of every- 
thing merely because they really cannot 
help it. 

Growing tired of my company at last, I set 
about hiring a more convenient carriage. 
There was no difficulty in this; a covered 
leathern coiiveniency, without springs, such 
as is used by the more substantial and Avell- 
to-do Wallachians, was soon obtained ; but it 
was by no means an easy afiair to get horses. 
The constant movement of troops in these 
countries has literally used up all the horses. | 
Unhappily, the same wretclied system of , 
giving government orders for horses, and i 
compelling the poor peasantry to furnish 
them at a price altogether beneath their fair I 
value, exists here, as that winch is called j 
“vorspanu” in Hungary. Every ])cr3on of I 
the smallest importance is furnished with ] 
one of these iulkmous orders for horses when- i 
over he pleases to travel. The peasantry dare 
not disobey tliem, and so their horses are i 
dragged from ploiigliing the Jam! or carting 
home the harvest, to be harnessed to a travel- 
ler’s carriage at an hour’s notice, and arc made 
to gallop over a rough country at such a pace, 
that they are often useless for days after- 
wards, while the remuneration fixed by law 
is shamefully inadequate. I mention this, 
because 1 trust that any of our countrymen 
who may obtain government orders for 
horses, will always consider it absolutedy I 
their duty to pay at least double the price 
required of them. After spending the re- 
mainder of the afternoon, therefore, in a vain 
search for horses, a tradesman was at length 
induced to lend us his, on the ilistiT ct iiiuler- j 
standing that they should be fed and rested 
half-way. They were a sorry pair, all shin and 
bone and crookedness. It may he as well 
to mention that the Wallachian horses are 
smaller than those common in Turkey; 
and although they possess much endurance, 
and can live on the hardest and scantiest 
fare, have neither fire nor vigour. And, in- 
deed, it is very notable that there is a general i 
weakness and want of courage observable | 
among all the animals of the Principalities. 1 
Even the Wallachian wolf, the wiltl boar, and i, 
the hear, are not the savage and ferocious 
animals which are found under coiTc«i)ondiug 
names in other countries. Perhai>s the damp 
climate, and the exhalations from tlie eiidles;- 
marslie.s, may have an enervating cticct on 
them ; at least, this is the cause to which Mr 
Consul Wilkinson, I perceive, has traced this 
remarkable peculiarity. 
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It was evening when I sot out from Giur- 
gevo, at last. The I'aiu still fell heavily, 
and the wind blew in wild gusts at intei-yals, 
making the leather sides of my carriage 
flutter as if beaten with a stick. 1 was much 
better off than in the post-cart, but I was 
still far from comfortable. Tlie carriage with 
which I was now provided was neither 
more nor loss than a light waggon without 
springs, and covered over with a flat leathern 
roof. It liad no seats, and the head being of 
course badly fixed, whenever I attempted to 
lean against it, it gave way or tore. It also 
speedily got wet through ; and subsequently, 
when the rain ceased, froze, so that 1 might 
as well have been in an ice-house. Unluckily, 
also, thougli there was some damp straw at 
the bottom, the waggon was not long enough 
to lie down in. However, I huddled myself 
up in cloaks and furs ; I was provided with 
some brandy^and some bread and cheese — all 
of which 1 found very useful ; and 1 had i 
no reason to complain. 

It was not a pleasant journey. Tlierc 
appeared to be no road, and the whole I 
country was under water. The wheels j 
were always up to tl\eir tires in slosh and | 
mud. It was quite dark, and it seemed to 
me really a inarvol that we did not get out of 
the track, and so wander out into the bog, 
and come to grief. The cold wjxs intense, 
and the only sound I could hear, save the 
downward rush of the rain and the wild 
Wfiiliug of the wind, was the groaning and 
sighing of my miserable post-boy, a poor 
half-starved lad of fifteen or sixteen years of 
age. I offered him my brandy fljisk very 
often to console him, but lie would not drink, 
though he devoured some of iiiy bread and 
cheese greedily enough. 

So we went on. It was impossible to go 
faster than a walk — firstly, because we could 
not see three yards before us ; and secondly, 
because the horses werc"^ so thoroughly 
used up, that no wdiij), rein, or clieering 
hallo would jmt any more speed into them. 
Now and then, as we floundered onward, 
some benighted horseman would plash past 
us, or the hoarse shout of the patrol — looking 
shadowy and gigantic through the darkness — 
would assure us that w'o had not wandered 
from the right track ; and once we met the 
mail coming down from Bucharest. First 
came a courier with a post-cart and four 
horses clearing the way, and galloping with 
the speed of a phantom. A torrent of oaths 
wapied us to ]ndl aside and wait for the 
mail ; we did so, and the furious gallop of 
the twelve little liorses that drew it was 
fioOn heard coming nearer and nearer, through 
the darkness. Then there was a flashing of 
lights, and it whirled ii.'ist us (a mere post- 
cart like tlie other), with the post-man fast 
asleep, and propped up in a bearskin coat 
that defied the weather. 

Shortly after this my coachman fairly 
knocked up. He got off the box and came 


trembling and groaning to entreat that I 
wmuld allow him to stop and pass the night 
at the next post-house. He looked a miser- 
able object, and chattered out his request so 
imploringly, that I at once agreed, little 
knowing what was in 8101*0 for us. 

We crawled along that sH>ppy, broken 
road, then, for about half an hour longer, and 
then stopped. Attentive “observation enabled 
me to perceive that a dim light, coming 
through a very small and dirty window, was 
just visible through the rain and darkness. 
Alighting, therefore, I traced it to a poor, 
solitary hovel by tlie road-aide. I entered and 
inquired for a bed. Mine host looked up 
surprised and wondering. “A bed,” I re- 
peated, — “ a place to rest in.” — “ Oh I ” an- 
swered mine host. There was but one, and that 
was occupied by his wife, family, and esta- 
blishment. — “Could I have a locmi, then, 
and some supper '/ ” Mine host shook liis 
Imad ; there Wfia evidently nothing to eni in 
the neighbourhood, but I might have slieltcr 
with lii-s wife, family, and eataldishmeiit, who 
were all lying down in their clothes together ; 
or I might go into the other room (there wcjre 
but two), which w^as oecu])led by a Turkish 
pacha, coming from ihichare.st, and who 
iieeu benighted, and obliged to seek refuge 
from the weather. To this I agreed. ]i. was 
a w'retched little room licatcd by an immeiise 
iron stove, which was, nevertheless, insufficient 
protection against cold that rushed 

in through every cliink ainl cranny. IT(‘ro 
w’ere established, the j^nelia, Ids coffee-boy and 
pipe-beaj'crs, two travelling French soldiers, 
and a AVallachiaii TTicrcliant. They w’orc 
all drunk. The pacha, having a great fear of 
cholera, which was then raging fearfully, was 
(jonstaiitly drinking brandy to keep it off. 
This was the first and only lime 1 liad ovei* 
seen a Turkish gentleman of mnk drink wine 
or spirits in tlie presence of strangers and in 
public. Here, however, feeling probably that 
any licence would pass unnoticed in a fdiris- 
tiaii country, he enjoyed himself — apparently 
without the smalle.st .scruple. He A\as a fiit, 
portly, dignified old gentleman, and it w^as 
an odd sight enough to see liirn in Ids cups. 
I grew weary of hi.s antics at last, liow- 
ever, and, partly to escape from tliem — jiartly 
to study manners — I went into the other room. 
There lay the post-master, his wife and family 
all huddled together. An assistant was sort- 
ing and arranging a rabble rout of strangely- 
folded letters, by the light of a flaring oil- 
lamp ; wliile one or two chance travcllcr.s, 
including my coachman, wore stretched in 
thcii' slieopskiu coats upon the floor. Nothing 
but the happy ability of smoking at all hours, 
could have enabled me to support sucli an 
atmospliere as clouded this room. Fortu- 
nately, however, my pipe rendered me insen- 
sible to it, and so I remained to wilq away 
the night in quaint talk about Oiuer Pacha, 
and such notabilities among mankind, as in- 
terested this simple party. Time passes not 
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nnpleksantlv, when you are listened to as an 
oracle, be the listeners who they may ; and 
the dawn broke in upon us ^quite unex- 
pectedly. My journey has little else worth 
recording. We drove for some six hours 
through a trackless waste of bogs and water ; 
I expected every moment that the horses 
would come to a dead halt, but they held on, 
and at about three o’clock in the afternoon wo 
approached Bucharest. Tlie capital of Wal- 
lachia covers a very large extent of ground, 
and the entrance to it on this side is pretty and 
even imY)osing to the traveller who is accus- 
tomed to the wretched appearance of the 
Turkish cities beyond the Danube. There is 
an air of wealLh, comfort, and cleanliness 
about the European-Iooking white houses 
with their verandas, balconies, and conser- 
vatories, which is very pleasant. Carriages 
and servants in gay liveries, too, flaunting 
about tlie sti’oetd, with crowds of glittering 
uniforms, told me plainly enough that I had 
passed back into the world of civilisation 
again. 

1 had an opportunity, now, of contrasting 
the advantages of travelling in Wallaehia, 
•by ]>03t-eart, with tlie plan 1 adopted. The 
result was cc'rtaiiily unfavourable to the 
post-cart, hly companion had also been 
delayed on the road by a general break- 
down. He anivcd in Bucharest only one 
hour befjrc me, and he was subsecpiently 
coiilin.^tl to bis bed for two uiontli.s by a 
severe illness brought (jii by the fatigue and 
exposure of the journey. 


A Dir LSI THE BIllNE. 

Let no one be charged with levity until he 
]ia.s had a dip in the lirino. It is then that 
his levity is indeed apjiareni. lie flounders 
about, and tries to sink, but cannot ; his 
gravity is too little, liis levity too much; the 
brine butiys him up, with or witliout his own 
consent, — and float he iiiust. 

But where ami wdiat is this hrine ? Even 
I at Dioitvvich, and perhaps elsewhere. Brine, 
however, is not intended mainly to float upon, 
but mainly to prepare salt froui; and tliere- 
I fore its bathing qualities must be regarded in 
j a secondary sense. Droitwich is one of the 
spots enmclicd with our invaluable stores of 
' salt. A^bircestcrshire is far inferior to Cheshire 
as a salt-producing country ; still is the supply 
in and around the districts of Droit wicli and 
Bromsgrove very inqiortaTit. If Worcester 
town has a fashionable neighbour on the one 
side, Malvern, it has a sober industrious 
neighbour on the other, Droitwich. The one 
Bponds money, the other makes money; Woi^ 
cesler acts as a metropolis for both. 

All the world knows what table salt i.s ; 
but some portions of the world do not know 
that much of'this salt is procured from liiiuid 
transparent brine, pumped up from the 
bowels of the earth. Droitwich makes its 


salt in this way ; wdiile Cheshire both pumps 
up the brine, and digs up the rock-salt. In 
Cheshire there are two beds of salt under- 
lying the river Weaver and tributaries ; the 
lowermost being the richer of the two, is the 
one most worked, at a depth of, perhaps, 
three hundred feet. Miners dig down to the 
salt, as they would to coal or iron ; they 
use the pick and the shovel, the blast and the 
forge, just as other miners do. The material 
which they dig up, rock-salt, is a very hard, 
dirty whitish substance, requiring great force 
to separate it from the parent bed, and 
brought up to the surface in lumps of various 
size and shape. iUraost the whole of this 
rock-salt is exported to foreign countries, 
where it is api>lie(l to various uses. If a sub- 
terranean stream flow over any part of the 
bed of salt, the water becomes saturated with 
salt, and converled into brine. It is from 
such brine that by fai' the largest c|uantity of 
English salt is obtained ; for, it is cheaper to 
pump up the Tupiid than to dig up the solid. 

A picture of an old town placcid in juxta- 
position to a picture of a new town, — or 
rather two ]>icturcs of the same town in dif- 
ferent periods of its career — will tell us many 
things which pictorial people do not think 
about. -Are there tali chimneys in the newer 
picture, and none in the old ? Then is there 
.some manufacturing process carried on, which 
has liad its birth since the sketching of the 
earlier picture. A siife conclusion, certainly, 
in many respects, but as certainly unsafe in 
respect to Droitwich. In !N ash’s Worcester- 
shire, the first edition of which appeared 
about seventy years ago, Droitwich is 
honoured with a copper-plate engraving, in 
which there are two tranquil cliurches, four 
tranquil sheep, many slifl’ tranquil trees, and 
a few quaint ti’anquil houses ; but ot tall 
chimneys we can see none. Hicro are, it is 
true, a few slender bits rising from certain 
lowisli roofs to a height a little above tho 
ordinary houses ; but, if these be chimneys, 
they arc humble indeed to the pretelitious 
brick stalks now visible in that town. And 
yet Droitwich was busily making salt in 
those days as in the present, (fliauge.s of 
process have much to do witli these changes 
of chimney. 

Nash was terribly puzzled to determine 
the meaning of Di’oitwich. The towui was 
lirst named Wic or Wich. I’iien some say 
that wic is derived fiom the Roman vicus, a 
street or village ; and others say that it comes 
from the Saxon wic, a station or mansion ; 
while others will have it that wic is a trans- 
formation of wi, or wye, a sanctuary or holy 
spot, and that all salt-springs were in early 
times held almost sacred ; but, that wic, 
or wich signifies a salt-spring in its primi- 
tive sense, was more than Nash could take 
upon himself to determine. Then what is 
Droit, and why was Droit married to Wick 1 
After roaming among Druids and Romans, 
Saxons and Danes, our antiquary settles 
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down among the Normans, and tells na that 
brinL‘-wj»rings of weaker quality in several 
parts of Worcestershire being stopped up to 
prevent the excessive cousumptioii of wood, 
and the inliabitants only allowed to draw 
brine from this town, it came to be dis- 
tinguished by the adjunct Droit, legal or 
allowed. 

The information collected by Nash and 
other county historians respecting the salt 
sjjrhigs at Droit wich, is in many respects 
very <;urious. It has been traced through a 
period of eight centuries and a half. The 
redoubtable Kenuli)h, king of the Mercians, 
in tho year eight hundred and sixteen, gave 
to the Chiireli of Worcc.ster, ten houses at 
Wick, with salt furnaces ; and about a cen- 
tury and a half afterwards, King Edwy 
endowed the same cliurch with five more salt 
furnaces. Idiere seems to be some doubt as 
to llie meaning which the old chroniclers 
attached to the names salt-furnaces, seides, 
and salinfe ; but at any rate, the old Saxon 
kings gave to the (Uiurch at Worcester .‘111 
interest in the Druitwich salt-springs, and 
this is enough for our jircseut purpose. At 
the lime of Domesday survey, shares in these 
springs were annexed to many estates in the 
county, although the estates were, in some 
iiislancos. several miles distant. Under what 
condition the right to the brine became thus 
cui'iously hedd, docs not ch'arly aiqiear *, Iml, 
each of these landowners had a sliare of brine 
apportioned to him, proportionate to the 
timber which his estate afibrded. The fuel 
used ill the evaporating houses, was wood ; 
and it is probable tliat, when the neighbour- 
hood of J^roitwich became strijiped of its wood 
to feed the.so fires, a right to some of the brine 
was awarded to the more distant landowners 
on condition of tlieir furnishing wood for fuel. 
Otlrer landowners sold their w'ood to the 
salt-makers, being jiaid in money or in salt. 
In those days tliere appears to ha\'e been 
five wells of brine in an<l near Droitwioli, 
Edward the Confessor and Earl Edwin had 
possessed about a hundred and fifty salime 
at these w’^elis, all of whicli passed over to 
William the Conqueror. Whether a s.dina 
meant a definite quantity of brine, or a vessel 
in wliich the brine was boiled, is a point 
wdiereupon learned doctors differ. The royal 
]>!(>perty in the Droitwieh brine was hold 
until the time of King John, who leased it 
for ever to the burgesses, at a fee-farm rent 
of one hundred ])ounds per annum. The 
crown had to interfere, in the time of Henry 
tlie Third, to see that the salt-works were 
not. allowed to become dilapMated. In the 
time of Lelaiid there were about four hundred 
seales, or brine -vessels at Di'oitwich ; and 
wood for fuel liad become so scarce, that it 
Lad to be brought from Worcester, Broras- 
rove, and Alcester. Loland^asked asaulter 
owe much would he sujjpose yearly to be 
spent at the fournaces, mid he aiiswereil that 
by estimation there was spent six thousand 


load.s yearly. It is yonge pole wood, easy to 
be cloven.” 

In those days, every share in the brine, as 
a property, ^as called a ])hat ; and as for the 
manner of distributing the brine, it became 
almost necessary to liavo as many boiling- 
vessels as there were shares, one to each ; there 
is at least a possibility, if not a ju’obability, 
that share, jihat, scale, salina, and furnace, 
w^cre often used as convertible, or pi-actically 
equivalent terms : sometimes implying a salt- 
making vessel, and at other times such a 
quantity of brine as that vessel could contain. 
The vessels, made of lead, were about six feet 
in length, four in breadth, and one in depth. 
It was the forest of Eeckenliam, stripped to 
supply Droitwieh Muth fuel, that Drayton 
addressed thus as a dishevelled nymph : 

Fond inmpli, thy t\^istcd curls ou which were sill uiy 
t are, 

Thou lettest the fumacc W’aHtc ; that niiscrahle haie 
I hope to sec thee left, which so dost me dcHpi''e; 

Whose beauties many a morn h.avo Meat my longing 
eyes ; 

And till the W’cary sun sunk down into the west, 

Tliou alill my object wast, thou out c my tmly best. 

The tiiiic shall quickly come, thy giovts unci pleasant*, 
spiings, 

VVlieie to tlie mirthful merle the waibliug mavis sing^, 
The painful labourei's hand shall slack the lot, is to 
bill n ; 

The branch and hocly spent, vet could not serve liis 
turn ! 

About two centuries and a half ago, the 
brinc-owniu'ship at Droit wiclj w'as thus re- 
! gulaled. TJierc w'ere about four liuiidivd 
I jiliats or shares. Each ]»liat was rojireseiited 
by two hundred and sixteen large vessels full 
I of brine ; and in order that no jier.son sliould 
liave stronger brine than his neighbour, si'r- 
vico officers called ties-men were appointed to 
manage the distribution. Each shareholder 
gave notice to tho ties-meu of the number of 
shares hold by him. All the liolders made 
their salt about the same time ; and the ties- 
mcii meted out an equal measure for the top, 
tho bottom, and the middle of tlie w'ell, to 
each shareholder, that all might share equally 
ill the strongest brine. They gave out six 
vessels full for the top, six for tlie middle, 
and six fur the bottom ; these eighteen con- 
stituted one wickcii brine ; tliere were twidve 
of these wiekens served out in about half-a- 
year, at intervals of fourteen or fifteen days 
each ; and the total, making a quantity of 
two hundred and sixteen largo vessels full, 
was the brine received in respect to each 
share in one yeai\ The salt-making wjis con- 
fined to the latter half of each year. 

That every man should like his own cakes 
and ale is well enough ; but, unfortunately, 
man looks too often with an eager eye to tlie 
cakes and ale of his neighbours. There was 
something in the brine-spring system which 
led almost of necessity to monopoly. Each 
phat, or share, was a definite quantity ; and 
if the number of shares became also definite, 
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tlie shareholders would form a enng little 
body among theniRelvcs. In the time of 
Charles the Second there were shout four 
hundred and eighty phats, lield hy about a 
hundred and fifty shareholders. These 
holders claimed, not only the brine in the 
three existing pits,' hut also the right to 
I pre\’ent any one else from sinking any other 
1 pit, even on his own freehold ground. But, 
one stout Mr. Stegnor, stout in heart and in 
pocket, defied all the corporate sharcliolders 
and all their phats ; lie dug for brine on his 
own ground, he found it, he defended his 
right in all sorts of law courts and equity 
courts, and finally conquered ; whereupon 
the ])hatsmcn lost thcii* monopoly, and salt 
fell gradually from two shillings to fourpence 
])er bushel. 

But, the strangest stage in the history of 
the Droitwdeh Works occurred during tlio 
time of George the First. The mayor of the 
town, hearing that tho brine-pita of Cheshire 
Were very much deeper than those at Droit- 
I ^Aich, bethought him that, it might be well to 
I liave tlic corporate jiits bored or dug deoj»er ; 

I it was done; when u]) ruahctl such a lloo(l 
' ’*of brine that f-wo of the well-sinkers w’ere 

dif>w'iied before they could get out of the 
W'ay ; and the sii]>j)ly became lienceforward 
So abundant th.at there was no occasion to 
limit the jiliats to a definite <iuaiilily, or to 
li.Mil Ihe working to half-yearly sjiells. In 
fact, what with the law'yors on the one side, 
li and the wcll-diggers on the other, the pha!s- 
men completely lost their monopoly; and 
j' many annuities, many w'iduws’ jointures, 

I I many funds for schools and hoap.tals and 
,j almshouses, mnu}^ ])en,sions, many charities, 
|l W’oro interfered with, causing a good deal of 

distress in the towui, until matters h;id 
righted themselves, 

! During tlie same century many ad<lltional 
1 1 ])its w ere sunk. (Generally they went through 
ii forty or fifty feet of marl, then a liumlivd 
j' or more <'f gy])sum, and tlieii was found a 
1 1 sul)terranea.u river of brine, about tw'o feet 
ij ill deiith, flowing over a bed of rock-salt of 
unknown thickness; when the boring pene- 
tr.atcd quite through tho stratum of . gyp.suin, 
then did the brine bur.st u})W^•\rd wdth great 
!; force to the surface. Time was, wdieii men 
ii dijqied up the brine with hand-worked 
ji buckets; then they used horsc-wdieels ; and 
I now they n.se steam-engines. Time wr.as, when 
i the neighbouring forests w^ere stri])]>ed of 
their trees to supidy fuel for tho salt-pans ; 
but canals and raiiw.iys now bring a plentiful 
fcupply of good coal, and Drayton’s wood- 
nymph need not he further dishevelled. 

* In one of the earliest volumes of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, not mucli less than two 
centuries back, when the Eoyal Society was 
just beginning to feel its way, the salt-spriiig.s 
of Cheshire and Worcestershire came in for 
a reaaouahle share of very reasonable spccu- 
laticm. Some searcher for knowledge pro- 
pounded a long string of queries : — Wliat is 


the depth of the salt-springs ? AVhat kind of 
country ’tis thereabout 1 What plants grow 
near them? Whether there be any Jiot 
gjirings near the salt ones ? Whether the 
w’ater of the salt-springs be hotter or cooler 
than other spring water ? Whether they find 
any sludls about those springs ; and wdiat 
kind of earth it is? How strong the water 
is of salt ? Wliat is the manner of their 
w'orking? Whether ihe salt made of these 
springs be more or less apt to dissolve in the 
air than other salt ? Whether it he as good 
to powder beef or other flesh with, as French 
salt ? Whether those salt- springs do yield 
less water, and more of the salt, in great 
droughts than in wet .seasons ? How long 
before the spring, or in the spring it nuiy be, 
before the fountains break out into their 
fullest .sr)urces '! IJow much water the springs 
yield daily ? At what distance are the sjudngs 
from the sea ? How near tho foot of any lull 
is to tlioso .springs, and what lieiglit the next 
hill i.s of] To nil, or no.u-ly all of these 
queries very sensibh' answers were given by 
one “ learned and observing William .lacksou, 
Doctor of Physick.” It is easy to sec that the 
querist had the salt salt seas in his mind 
tracing his questions : and many others would 
naturally associate, in some indefinite 'way, 
the salt of the brine with ihe salt of the 
ocean. Bn(, Doctor Jackson only knew about 
Cheshire salt, and — like a good ])hi]oso])her— 
limited Ids replies to that whieli was within 
his own knowledge. A Droitwich authority, 
Doctor Thomas Bastdl, afterwards took up 
the matter, and gave a similar string of 
replies to the queries, in rel.ition to tlie brine- 
springs of Worcestershire. One of hU answers 
gives as clear a notion (»f llie saline strength 
of ihe brine asan 3 "thing we ran imagine, lie 
s.a^’^s, that at the Ijjiwieli ]>it, there were tlu'eo 
sorts of brine, wliich were drawn fi-om three 
different dejitlis, .and vcrc called hv the 
work])eople Kirst-man, ]\J iddle-man, and Last- 
man. * A measure that, when filled with dis- 
tilled water, would weigh twenty-fiuir ounces, 
was filled with Firot-nian, and then weighea 
thirty-one onnoes ; it was filled with yeoond- 
inaii, and tlien weighed thirty ounces; it was 
filled with Last-man, and then weighed 
twenty-nine ounces. So that the avoi'age of 
the brine was one-fourth lioavier than dis- 
tilled water ; and as this weightine.s.s was 
produced wholly by the salt, it followed that 
tour tons of brine wouhl yield one ton of salt. 

Brine-boiling and salt-making, is hot steam- 
ing 'work. Go into any one, of the works, and 
you will sec men naked to the waist, em- 
ployed in an atmosphere only just bearable 
hy strangers. You see that the brine is 
pumped up from the pits into reservoirs: you 
see range.s of large shallow quadrangular iron 
piiiis, placed over fiercely heated furnaces ; 
you the brine flow into the pans, and in 
due time buhhie and boii and evaporate with, 
grikt rapidity : you see that the salt evi- 
dently separates by degrees from the water, 
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and granulates at the bottom of the pan : you 
see men lade up this granulated salt with 
fiattish shovels, and transfer it to draining 
vessels : and you see it finally put into oblong 
boxes, whence it is carried to the stove-room 
to be dried. Observing a little more closely, 
you see that a nicety of manipulation leads 
to a nice claKSsification of salt. If the brine 
be rapidly and violently boiled, one kind of 
salt is produced, — the finest and best ; of 
slower boiling, a moderately good kind of salt.j 
comes ; of still slower, a strong but coarse 
kind, used in salting lierrings and other fish. 
The coarsest salt is often the strongest ; and 
thus all demauds for quality are easily met. 
The blocks of salt we see in the London 
shops, are taken from wooden moulds, con- 
taining about thirty pounds each. It is in 
these moulds that the salt consolidates ; and 
then the white oblong quadrangular masses 
are removed from the moulds, and taken into 
the stove-house to dry. 

A Battle of the Brine was fought at Droit- 
wicli about four years ago, and a very singular 
battle it was, in respect both to its cause and 
its tactics. One of the salt-works had been 
carried on by a company, which company 
fell into difficulties, and the operations were 
suspended for a considerable time. During 
this period, other persons sank new pits 
and established new works. On the I'encwal 
of the cony)any’8 operations, there were*, of 
course, more salt-makers than before. They 
competed with one another, and prices fell 
below the remunerating point. The makers 
met, and talked, and wrangled ; but effected 
nothing in a peace-making direction. Then 
the company declared war. The company 
bad their brine-pits at their works ; but all, 
or nearly all, the other manufacturers derived 
their brine from pits at a greater or lesser 
distance from their works ; and it seems to 
have been a custom in the district to assume^ 
that the salt-makers might carry their brine- 
pipes through any estate, provided they did 
not interfere with the surface. Now, it hap- 
pened that the company possessed the ground 
through which some of these brine-pipes ran ; 
and hence the plan of campaign. On a 
selected occasion — perhaps on a dark night, 
for this reads better— a body of men belong- 
ing to the company cut off the pipes of one 
unfortunate salt-maker, stopped liis brine, 
and thereby stopped his trade. After a time, 
he plucked up spirit and showed fight. He 
procured men from the little salt-works to 
come and help him re-lay his pipes in the 
night ; while other men from the big salt- 
works came to prevent them. Constables 
came and looked on, ready to interfere if 
matters became serious. After a struggle, 
the little party drove off the big party, and 
succeeded in re-laying the pipes. A few days 
afterwards, at midnight, the company’s men 
again went and cut oft* the pipes. In another 
direction, by an extraordinary stroke %)f 
genius, the company managed to cut oS a 


brine-pipe by running a kind of tunnel or 
gallery from a cellar belonging to a tenant 
of theirs, and so intersecting the pipe under- 
neath the turnpike-road — for this particular 
brine-pipe did not run througli any ground 
belonging to the company. At it they went, 
Russians and Turks, big salters and little 
salters, until matters began to look serious. 

It was fancied that each party would injure 
the other, and that the trade of the town 
would suffer. At length peace was proclaimed, 
on what terms we do not exactly know ; but 
j^eace was proclaimed, — ^and may it flourish ! i 
For it is a very peculiar and critical system I 
this, the obtainment of brine in such a way ; | 

it requires that all should work in harmony. i 

There is a knotty problem in the Post-office | 
Directory of Worcestershire. A certain in- | 
habitant of Droitwicli, whom we may perhaps ’ 
designate John Salt, is set down as “ salt-piiii i 
maker and New Rising Sun.” It might at | 
first be suj>posed that .1 oliii Salt is the Coining 
Man who is so much talked of, about to ri.se ‘ 
and bless the world ; but a Imnibler theory , 
is, that he keeps tlie New Rising Sun hostelry- ' 
or perha})s tliat his better-half keeps it, 
he busies himself in making salt-pans. Tlio * ^ 
neighbouring county of Staftbrd i.s abundantly 
rich in similar example.s, principally aiiwaig 
the lock-makers of Wolverhampton and ' 

lenliall. 

At Droitwich alone, as many as sixty 
thousand tons of salt are made annually ; but 
this is a trifle compared to the Clioshire 
make. Taking the two counties, witli a 
sprinkling in a few other counties, it is sup- 
posed that there are about a hundred 
wurks in England, — jirodueing auoiit eight ' 
hundred thousand tons of salt per annum, — 
giving an average jirodiicc of about eight 
thousand tons from each work. The ]u’ife 
varies from about live shill ings per ton for 
the commonest kind in times of competition, 
to ’about twenty bhillings jier ton for tlie 
finest kind in times of mulually-arranged 
tariffs. Twelve to fifteen shillings per ton is i 
about a medium price for fair average t:il>le- 
salt, sold at the works. It is a great bh‘ssing 
to the country that good salt can tliu.s be 
obtained at twelve to sixteen pounds for a 
penny. Iklerchants’ profits, aliopkcepers’ pro- I 
tits, and the charges for shi}) and canal and 
railway conveyance, raise the price to the | 
level with which we are familiar. After sup- ji 
plying all our home wants, we have something j 
like half a million of tons to spare annually i 
for other countries. i 

The Royal Hotel at Droitwich has a series | 
of baths connected with it. The cisterns of j 
these baths are connected by pipes with the ; 
brine-pits of a neighbouring salt-work ; and || 
pumps are set to work to supply the batlis- | 
As the brine would very nearly excoriate an 
unlucky bather if used in its first rude | 
strength, it is mollified and rendered g^tle. | 
Hot clear water is mingled with cold clear j 
brine. The specific ^r^vity is great, and the j 
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bather floats about with strange liveliness, 
'enjoying the miiiiic sea-bath. Stories are 
told concerning gouty old gentlemen and 
rheumatic old latlies who have denved won- 
derful benefit herefrom ; but of this we know 
nothing. 


TIME’S CUEE. 

• Mourn, O rejoicing heart ! 

The hours are flying, 

Each one some treasure takes. 
Each one some blossom breaks, 
Anil leaves it dying ; * 

Tlie (hill (lark night dia^vs near. 
Thy film will soon depart. 
And leave thee sighing ; 

Then mourn, rejoicing hcai t. 

The hours arc flying ! 

Rejoice, 0 giioving heart. 

The hours fly fast, 

With each some sonow dies. 
With ca-’h sonic shadow flics. 
Until at last 

The left dawn in the cart 
Bids weary night depart, 

And ]iain is past. 

Rl)oicc, then, giicviiig heart, 
The lioius fly fast! 


THE YELLOW MASK. 

JN TWELVE CIIArTERS, CITAPTEU IV. 

Even the master-stroke of replacing the 
troacheions Italian furewomau by a Ercncli 
di'ossiuakor, engaged direct from Paris, did not 
jit. liist avail to eievate the great Orifoui esta- 
blishment above the reach of minor calamities. 
Mademoiselle Virginie had not uccii[)icd hei 
new situation at Lhsa quite a week, belore 
she fell ill. All sorts of reports were circu- 
lated as to the cause of this illness ; and the 
Demoisello Orifoni even went so far as to 
suggest that the health of the new forewoman 
had fallen a saerifiee to some nefarious prae* 
tices of the olieiuical sort, on the part ot her 
rival ill the trade. Lut, however the misfur- 
luno had been jiroduced, it was a fact that 
Mademoiselle Virginie was certainly very ill, 
and .another fact, that the doctor insisted on 
her being sent to the Baths of Lucca as soon 
as she could be moved from her bed. 

Fortunately ior the Demoiselle Grifoni, the 
Frencliwoman had succeeded in producing 
tlirce specimens of her art before her health 
broke down. They comprised tlie evening 
dress of yellow brocaded silk, to which she 
had devoted herself on the morning when she 
fu'st assumed iier duties at Pisa ; a black cloak 
and hood of an entirely new shape ; and an 
irresistibly-fascinating tlressing-gown, said to 
have been first brought into fashion by the 
princesses of the blood-royal of i ranee. Phese 
articles of costume, on being exhibited in the 
show-room, elcctrilied the ladies ot i^isa ; and 
orders from all sides flowed in immediately 
o^ the Grifoni establishment. They were, of 


course, easily executed by the inferior work- 
women, from the specimen-designs of the 
French dressmaker. So that the illness of 
Mademoiselle Virginie, though it might cause 
her mistress some temporary inconvenience, 
was, after all, productive of no absolute 
loss. 

Two months at the Baths of Lucca restored 
the new forewtoan to health. She returned 
to Pisa, and resumed her place iu the private 
work-room. Once re-established there, she ! 
discovered that an important change had I 
tjiken place during her absence. Her friend 
and assistant, Brigida, had resigned her situa- 
tion. All inquiries made of the Demoiselle 
Grifoni only elicited one tanswor : the missing 
workwoman had abrui)tly left her place at five j 
minutes’ warning, and had departed without ; 
coiiQding to anyone wluit she thought of , 
doing, or whither she intended to turn her 
steps. 

Months elayised. The new year came ; but 
no explanatory letter ari’ived from Brigida, 
The spring season ^lassed off, with ail its 
accompaniments of dress-making and dress- 
buying ; but still there was no news of her, i 
The hist anniversary of Mademoiselle Vir- i 
ginio's engagement with the Demoisello | 
Grifoni came i’ound ; and then, at last, a note ! 
arrived, stating that Brigida had I’ctiinicd to . 
Pisa, and tliat, if the French forewoman would ' 
.'<en(l an answer, mentioning where her private | 
lodging.s wore, she would visit her old friend | 
that evening, after business-hour.?. The iu- i 
formation was gladly enough given ; and, 
punctually to tlie appointed time, Brigida 
arrived in Mademoiselle Virginie’s little sit- 
ting-room. 

Advancing with her usual indolent stateli- ; 
ne.ss of gait, the Italian asked after her 
Iriend’s health as coolly, and sat down in the ; 
nearest chair as carelessly, ns if they liad not | 
been .sep.arated for more than a few days, i 
Mademoiselle Virginie hiughed in her live- 
liest nuiuncr, and raised her mobile French , 
eyebrow.s in sprightly astonishment. 

“Well, Brigida!” she exclaimed, “they 
certainly did you no injustice wJien they nick- 
named you ‘ Care-For-Nothing,’ in old Gri- 
foni’s work-room. Where have you been? 1 
Why liave you never written to me 1” , 

“1 had nothing particular to write about ; | 
and besides, I always intended to come back | 
to Pisa and see you,” answered Brigida, lean- ' ] 
lug back luxuriously in lier chaii'. 

“But where have you been, for nearly a ' 
whole year past ? In Italy 1 ” 

“No; at Paris. You know I can sing? — i 
not very well ; but I have a voice, and most 
Frenchwomen (excuse the irupertiuence) have | 
nouo. I met with a friend, and got intro- 
duced to a manager ; and I have been singing ! 
at the theatre — not the great parts, only the 
second. Your amiable countrywomen could j 
not screech me down on the stage, but they , 
intrigued against me successfully behind tho i 
scenes. Iu short, I quarrelled with oui* | 
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principal lady, quarrelle<i with the manager, 
qnanvlled with my friend ; and here T am 
back at Pisa, with a little money saved, in iny 
jjocket, and no great notion what I am to do 
next” 

J3ack at Pisa ! Why did you leave it ? ” 

Brigida’s eyes began to lose their indolent 
exju’ession. She sat up suddenly in her chair, 
and set one of her hands h^vily on a little 
table by her side. 

“ Why 1 *’ she repeated, “ Because when 1 
find the game going against me, I prefer 
giving it up at once to waiting to be beaten.” 

“ All ! you refer to that last year’s project 
of yours for making your fortune among the 
sculptors. I should like to liear how it was 
you failed with the wealthy young amateur, 
'item ember that 1 fell ill before you had any 
news to give me. Your absence when I 
returned from Lucca, and, almost immediately 
afterwards, the marriage of your intended 
oompicst to the scul}>tor’s daughter, proved 
to me, of course, that you must have failed. 
But 1 never lieard how. I know nothing at 
this moment but the bare fact that Maddalena 
Lomi won the prize.” 

“Tell me, first, do she and her husband live 
together happily '? ” 

‘‘ There are no stories of their disagreeing. 
She has dresses, horses, carriages, a negro 
page, the smallest lap-dog in Italy — in short, 
all the luxuries that a woman can want ; and 
a child, bv-the-by, into the bai-gain.” 

“A child!” 

“ Yes ; a child, born little more than a week 

41gO.” 

Not a boy, I hope ? ” 

^‘No; a girl.” 

^•'1 am glad of that. Those rich people 
always wiuit the fir.st-borii to be an heir. 
They wdll both be disajipointed. I am ghul 
of that !” 

“]M(‘rcy on us, Brigida, how fierce’ you 
look ! ” 

Do I ? It’s likely enough. I hate Fabio 
d’Aseoli and Maddalena Lomi — singly as 
man and woman, doubly as man and wife. 
Slop ! I’ll tell you what you want to know 
<liiectly. Only answer me another question 
or tw’o first. Have you heard anything about 
her health ? ” 

How should I hear 1 Dress-makers can’t 
inquire at the doors of the nobility.” 

‘•True. Now, one last question: That little 
8lni]>leton, Nanina ?” 

‘‘ 1 have never seen or heard anything of 
!ier. She can’t be at Pisa, or she would liave 
called at our place for work.” 

“Ah ! I need not have asked about her if 
I had thought a moment beforehand. Father 
Rocco would be sure to keep her out of 
Fabio’s flight for his niece’s sake.” 

“What, he really loved that ‘thread-paper 
of a girl,’ as you called her ? ” 

“Better than fifty such wives as he has 
got now ! I was in the studio the morn- 
ing he w^as told of her departure from Pisa. 


A letter was privately given to him, tellino 
him that the girl had left tlic place out of a 
feeling of honour, and hail liiilden herself 
beyond the possibility of discovery to prevent 
him from compromising himself with all his 
friends by marrying her. Naturally enough 
he w'ould not believe that this was lier own 
doing ; and, natiiriUly enough, also^ when 
Father Rocco was sent for, and was not to he 
found, lie sii.spectecl the priest of being at the 
bottom of the business. I never saw a ntin 
in such a fury of despair and rage before, 
lie swore that he wmuld have "all Italy 
searched for the girl, that he would be tlie 
death of the pi’ffe.st, and that ho would never 
enter Tjuca Lomi’s studio again ” - 

“ And, as to this hist particular, of 'tonrsc 
being a man, he failed to keej) his word ” 

“Of course. At that first visit of mine to 
the studio 1 discoverc*! two things. The first, 
as 1 liave said, that Fabio was really in love 
with the girl — the sec/nid, that Maddalena 
Jjomi was really in love with him. N'oii may 
suppose I lookial at her attentively while the 
disturbance w\as going on, and while nobody's 
notice was directed on me. All women are 
AViin, I know, but vanity never blinded mv 
cyo.s. 1 saw directly that 1 liad but one 
superiority over her — my figure. She w.ms 
my lieight, but not woll-niadfe. She hml hair 
as dark and as glossy as mine; e\cs as 
bright ami as black as mine ; and the rest of 
her face better than mine. My nose is coarse, 
my ]i]>s are loo thick, and iny iqqier lip ovei - 
hangs my under too far. She had none of 
those ])e]‘sonal faults ; and, as for oaiiacity, 
she luanagiMl the 3'oung fool in hi.s })assion, as 
well as 1 could have managed liirn in lier 
place.” 

I “iJow?” 

“»She stood silent, with dowurnst eyes, rnid 
a disire.'-sed look all the time he wa.s raviiig 
uj) ami down the studio. She must have 
hated the girl, and been rojoieod at lier 
disa])j)earam*e ; but she nevtT sIiowjmI it. 

‘ You would he an awkward lival,’ (1 thought 
to my.self) ‘ even to a handsomer woinari than 
1 am.’ However, I determined not to despair 
too soon, and made up my mind to follow my 
plan just as if the accident of the girl’-s dis- 
appearance had never occurred. I simxjthed 
dowui the master sculptor easily enougli — 
flattering him about his reputation, assuring 
him that the works of Luca Lomi liad been 
the objects of ray adoration since childliood, 
felling him that I had heard of his difficulty 
in finding a model to complete his Minerva 
from, and offering myself (if he thought me 
wortli)^) for the honour— laying great stress 
on that word — for the honour of sitting to 
him. I don’t know whether he was altogether 
deceived by what I told him ; but he was 
sharp enough to see that I really could be of 
u.se, and he accepted my ofier with a jn-ofusion 
of compliments. W e parted, having arranged 
that I w^as to give liim a first sitting in a 
week’s time.” 


I 


I 

i 
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‘‘ Why put it off so long ?” 

“ To allow our young gentleman time to cool 
down and roturn to the studio, to l»e sure. 
What was the use of my being there while 
ho was away ? ” 

“ Yes, yes — I forgot. And how long w^as it 
before he came back 

‘‘ I had allowed him more time than enougli. 
When I had given my tirst sitting, J saw him 
in the stiulio, and heard it was his second 
visit there since tlie day of the girl’s disap- 
pearance. Those very violent men are always 
changeable and irresolute.” 

^‘liad he made no attempt, then, to dis- 
cover Nanina ?” 

“Oh, yes ! Ho had searched for lier him- 
self, and had set others searching for her, but 
to no purpose. Four days of perpetual dis- 
apj)ointment had been enough to bring him 
to his senses. Luca T^omi had written him a 
peace-making letter, asking him what liarm 
lie or his daughter had done, even supjiosiiig 
Father Jlocco was to blame. JMadjlaleiia 
TiOmi had me^t him in the street^ and had 
looked I’esiguedly away from him, as if she 
exj*f(5ted him to ])ass her. fa short, they had 
y^wakened his sense of justice and his good- 
nature (yon see T can im])artially give him 
his due) ; anil they had got liim back. He 
was silent and sentimental enough at first, 
and shockingly sulky and savage with the 
pi-iest ” 

1 wonder Father Hocco ventured within 
Lis JN'Mch.” 

“ Fatlioi Hocco is not a man to be daunted 
or defeated by anybody, 1 can tell you. The 
same day on whicli Fabio eamo back to the 
studio, lie returned to it. F>o)ond boldly 
declaring that he thought Nanina had dune 
(juite light, and had acted like a good and 
Niiluous girl, he^Yould say nothing about lier 
or lier disa]>])earaiice. It was quite useless 
to ask liiiii questions — he denied that any one 
liad a I'iglit to put them. 'J’hreateuiug, en- 
treating, llattering — all modes of appeal were 
thrown away on him. Aiqmydear ! depend 
upon it, ihc cleverest and politest man in J^isa, 
the most dangerous to an enemy and the 
most delightful to a friend, is Fathea' Ivocco. 
The rest of them, when I hegaii to play my 
cards a little too 0 ])enly, behaved with brutal 
rudeness to me. Father Kocco from first to 
last treated me like a Jady. Sincere or not, I 
don’t care — he treated me like a lady when 
the others treated me like ” 

“ There ! there ! don’t get hot about it 
now. Tell me, instead, how you made your 
first approaches to the young gentleman 
whom you talk of so contemptuously as 
Fabio.” 

“As it turned out,^ in the worst possible 
way. First, of course, I made sure of in- 
teresting him in me by telling him that I had 
known N.anina. So far, it was all well 
enough. My next object was to persuade 
him that she could never have gone away if 
she had truly loved him alone ; and tliat he 


must liave had some fortunate rival in her 
own rank of life, to whom she hail sacrificed i 
him, after gratifying her vanity for a time by | 
bringing a young nobleman to her feet. I 
had, as you will easily imagine, difliculty 
enough in making him take this view^ of 
Nanina s flight. His i)i-ide and his love for 
the girl were both concerned in refusing to I 
admit the truth of my suggestion. At last I 
succeeded. I brought him to that state of 
riiflicd vanity and frettul self-a-ssertion in 
which it is easiest to work on a man’s feel- 
ings, — ill which a man’s owm wounded pride 
makes the best pitfall to catch him in. I 
brought him, I say, to that state, and then — 
she stepjied in, and profited by wliat 1 had 
done, l.s it wonderful now that I rejoice in 
her disaiipointmcnts ; that 1 should be glad 
to hoar any ill thing of lier that any one 
could tell me ?” 

“ Jlu£ I ow did she first get the advantage 
of you?” 

“ If I had Ibuud out, she would never have 
succced('d wdiere I failed. All T know is that 
she had more opportunities of seeing him 
than I, and that slie used them cunningly 
enough even to deceive me. 'While 1 thought 
1 was gaining ground with Fahit), 1 was 
actually losing it. My first suspicions w^ei’e 
excited a change in Luca Lomi’s conduct 
towards me. He grew cold, neglectful — at 
last absolutely rude. I was resolved not to 
see ihi.s ; but accident soon obliged me to 
0 ])cn my eyes. One morning 1 beard Fabio 
and Maddalcna talking of me when tliey 
iinagineil that 1 had left the studio. 3 can’t 
repeat their words, e.sjiecially luos. The 
blood Hies into my liead, and the cold catches 
me at the heai't, wdien i only think of them. 

It will be enougb if I tell you that he lauglied 
at me, and that she ” 

“liusli! not so loud. There are other 
people lodging in the house. Never mind 
about telling me wdiat you heard ; it only 
iij^'itates you to iif) ])ur])Ose. I can guc.ss that 
they had discovered ” 

“Through her, remember — ab through 
her ! ” 

“Yes, yes, I understand. They had dis- 
covered a great deal more than you evoi‘ 
intended them to know, aini all through 
her.” 

“ But for the priest, Virginie, 1 should have 
been openly insulted and driven from tlieir 
dcors. Fie had insisted on their behaving 
with decent civility towards mo. They saicl 
that he was afraid of me, and laughed at the 
notion of his trying to make them afraid too. 

That was the last thing I heard. The fury 1 
was in, and the necessity of keeping it down, 
almost suffocated me. I turned round, to ^ 
leave the })lace for over, when who slioiihl 1 
see, standing close behind me, hut F’ather 
liocco. He must have discovered in my face 
that I knew all ; but ho took no notice of it. 

He only asked, in his usual quiet, polite way, 
if I "was looking for anything I had lost, and 
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if he could help me. I managed to thank ! 
him and to get to the door. He opened it 
lor me respectfully, and bowed— he treated ' 
me like a lady to the last ! It was evening 
wlien I left the studio in that way. The 
next morning I threw up my situation, and 
turned my back, on Pisa. Now you kjlow 
everything.” 

“ Did you hear of the marriage 1 or did 
you only assume, from what you knew, that 
it would take place ? ” 

“ I heard of it about six months ago. A 
man came to sing in the chorus at our theatre, 
who liad been employed some time before at 
the grand concert given on the occasion 
of the marriage. — But let us drop the sub- 
ject now. I am in a fever already with 
talking of it. You are in a bad situation 
here' my dear — I declare your room is almost 
stifling.” ^ 

“ Shall I open the other window 1 ” 
j “ No : let us go out and get a breath of air 
by the river-side. Come! take your hood and 
I fan — it is getting dark — nobody will see us, 

I and we cr»u come back here, if you like, in 
j half an hour.” 

'] Mademoiselle Virginie acceded to her 
friend’s wish, rather reluctantly. They 

I I walked towards the river. The "sun was down 
I! and the sudden night of Italy was gathering 
j! fast. Although Brigida did not say another 
1 1 word on the subject of Fabio or liis wife, 
i; she led the way to the bank of the Arno, 
[j on which the young iiobleiiiau’s palace 

stood. 

j ; Just as they got near the great door of 
! entrance, a sedan-chair, approaching in the 
I opposite direction, was set down before it ; and 
I a footman, after a moment’s conference with 
j a lady inside the chair, advanced to the por- 
I ter’s-lodge, in the court-yard. Leaving her 
1 friend to go on, Brigida slipped in after the 
1 servant by the open wicket, and concealed 

I herself in the shadow cast by the great closed 

I I gates. ^ 

i , “ The Marchesa Melaiii, to inquiie how the 

Contessa d’Ascoli and the infant are, this 
evening,” said the footman, 
t My mistress has not changed at all for 

I i the better, since the momkig,” answered the 
i ! porter. “ The child is doing <piite well.” 

! ; The footman went back to the sedan-chair ; ! 

I I then returned to the porter’s-lodge. 

I “ The Marchesa desires me to ask if 
fresh medical advice has been sent for ? ” he 
said. 

Another doctor has arrived from Florence 
to-day,” replied the porter. 

Mademoiselle Virginie, missing her friend 
suddenly, turned back towards the }>alace to 
look after her, and was rather surprised to 
see Brigida slip out of the wicket-gate. There 
were two oil-lamps burning on pillars outside 
i the door-way, and their light glancing on the 
j Italian’s face, as she passed under tliem, 
j showed t^t she was smiling. 


cnArTBR V. 

While the Marchesa Melani was making 
iiKjuiries at the gate of the palace, Fabio was 
sitting alone in the apartment which his wife 
usually occupied when she was in health. 
It was her favourite room, and had been 
prettily decorated, by her own desire, with 
hangings in yellow satin, and furniture of the 
same colour. Fabio was now waiting in it to 
hear the report of the doctors after their 
evening visit. 

Although Maddalena Lomi had not been 
his first love, and although he had married 
her under circum^stances which are generally 
and rightly considered to afford few chances 
of lasting happiness in wedded life, still they 
had lived together through the one year of 
their union, tranquilly, if not fondly. She liad 
moulded herself wisely to his peculiar hu- 
mours, had made the most of his easy disposi- 
tion, and, when her quick temper had got the 
better of her, had seldom hesitated in her 
cooler moments to acknowledge that slife had 
been wrong. She had been extravagant, it is 
true, and liad irritated him by fits of 
unreasonable jealousy ; but these w^’e fan! tit 
not to be thought of now. He could only re- 
member that she was the mother of his child, 
and that she lay ill but two rooms away from 
him — dangerously ill, as the doctors had 
unwillingly confessed on that very day. j 

The darkness was closing in upon him, and he 
took up the hand-bell to ring foi* lights. When 
the servant entered, there was genuine sorrow 
in his face, genuine anxiety in his voice, as he 
inquired for news from tlu' sick-room. The 
man only answered that his mistress was still 
asleep ; and then withdrew, after first leaving 
.a sealed letter on tlie table by his master’s 
side. Fabio summuned him back into the 
room, and asked when the letter had arri'.cd. 
He replied that it had been delivered at 
palace two days* since, and that he liad 
observed it lying unopened on a desk in liis 
master’s study. 

r Lett alone again, Fabio remembered that 
the letter had arrived at a time wlien the 
first dangerous symptoms of his wife’s illness 
had declared themselves, and that he had 
thrown it aside after observing the address to 
be in a handwriting unknown to him. In his 
present state of suspense, any occupation was 
better than sitting idle. So ho took up tlie 
letter with a sigh, broke the seal, and 
turned inquiringly to the name signed at the 
end. 

It was, “iNanina.” 

He started and changed colour. ^ A letter 
from her ! ” he whispered to liimself. “ Why 
does it come at such a time as this 1 ” 

His face grew paler and the letter trem- 
bled in his fingers. Those superstitious feel- 
ings which lie had ascribed to the nursery in- 
fluences of his childhood, wlien Father liocco 
charged him with them in the studio, seemed 
to be overcoming him ndw. He hesitated 
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and listened anxiously in the direction of his 
wife’s room, before reading the letter. Was 
its arrival ominous of good or evil ! That 
was the thought in his heart, as he di’ew the 
lamp near to him and looked at the first 
lines. 

“ Aifi I wrong in writing to you ? ” (the 
letter began abruptly) “ If I am, you have 
but to throw this little leaf of paper into the 
fire, and to think no more of it, after it is 
burnt up and gone. I can never reproach 
you for treating my letter in that way ; for 
i we ar(‘ never likely to meet again. 

{ ** Why did I go away 1 — Only to save you 

I from the consequences of marrying a poor 
! girl who was not fit to become your wife. It 
almost broke my heart to leave ymu ; for 1 
had nothing to keep up my courage but the 
remembrance that 1 was going away for your 
sake. 1 had to think of that, morning and 
'• night — to think of it always, or I am afraid 
i 1 should have faltere<l in my laisoliition, and 
I have gone back to Eisa. I longed so much at 
' first to see you once more — only to tell you 
that Nanina was not heqrtloss and ungrate- 
ful, and that you might pity her and tliink 
kindly of her, though you might love her no 
j longer. 

! “ (')nly to tell you that ! If I had been a 

; lady 1 might have told it to you in a letter ; 

I but T had never learnt to write, and T could 
I not ])revail on myself to get others to take 
I tlm pen for me. All 1 couhl do was to 
; ](‘arn secretly how to write with my own 
I Jiaud. Tt was long, long work ; but the 
uppermost thought in my heart was always 
I the thought of justifying myself to you, and 
i that made me patient and iiorscvering. 1 
' learnt, at last, to write so as not to he 
asli allied of myself, or to make you ashame<l 
of me. I began a letter — my first letter to 
i you — but I heard of your marriage before it 
I was dune, and then 1 had to tear the paper 
; up, and put the pen down again. 

“ I had no right to come between you and 
1 your wife even with so little a thing as a 
letter — I had no right to do anything but 
hope and pray for your hajipincss. Are you 
hap})y ? 1 am sure you ought to be ; for how 
can your wife help loving y()a 1 

^Ot is very hard for me to explain why I 
liavc ventured on writing now, and yet 1 can’t 
think that 1 am doing wrong. I heard a few 
days ago (for I have a friend at Pisa who 
keeps me informed, by my own desire, of all 
the pleasant changes in your life) — I hoard of 
your child being born ; and I thought myself, 

I after that, justified at last in writing to you. 
No letter from me, at such a time as this, can 
rob your child’s mother of so much iis a 
thought of yours that is due to her. Thus, 
at least, it seems to me. T wish so well to 
your cliild, that I cannot surely be doing 
wrong in writing these lines. 

“ I have said already what I wanted to say 
— what I have been longing to say for a whole 
year past. 1 have told you why I left Pisa ; 

\\ 


and have i>erhap.s jiersuaded you that I have 
gone througdi some suflering, and borne some 
heart-acheS for your sake. Have I inoi e to 
write ? Only a word or two to tell you that 
I am earning my bread, as I always wished 
to eaiTi it, quietly at home— at least, at what 
1 must call home now. T am living with re- 
putable people, and I want for notliing. La 
Biondelhi has grown very inueb, she would 
hardly be obliged to get on your knee to kiss 
you now ; and she can i)l.'iit her dinner- mats 
faster and more neatly than ever. Our old 
dog iswulh us, and haslearnt two new tricks ; 
but you can’t be expected to remoni])er hinq 
although you were the only stranger 1 ever 
saw him t.ake kindly to at first. 

“It is time 1 finished. If you have road 
this letter through to the end, I am sure 
you will excuse me, if ] have written it 
badly. Therii is no date to it, because I 
feel that it is safest aiul best for both of 
us, that you should know nolliiug of where 
I am living. 1 bless you and pray for you, 
and bid you affectionately farewell. If you 
can think of me as a sister, think of me 
sometimes still.” 

Fabio sighed bitterly wliile he read the 
letter. “ Why,” lie whis])ered to himself, 
“ why does it come at such a time as this, 
when 1 cannot, dare not t,liink of her ? ” As 
he slowly folded tlie letter up, the tears came 
into hi.s eyes, and lie half raised the paper to 
his lip‘^. i\L,the same moment, some one 
knocked at the door of the room. He started, 

’ and felt himself changing colour guiltily, as 
one of his servaiils entered. 

I “My mistress is awake,” the man said, 
with a very grave fac(', and a \a*ry con- 
! strained manner; “and the gentlemen iu- 

I attendance ilesiri' me to say ” 

’ lie was inten*u])ted, before lie could give 
his message, by one of the medical men, who 
had followed him into the room. 

“ I wish I had better news to commiiuicatc,” 
began the doetoi' gently. 

“ She is worse, then ? ” said Fabio, sinking 
back into the chair from which he liad risen 
the moment before. 

“She has awakened weaker instead of 
stronger after her sleep,” returned the doctor, 
evasively. “ I never like to give ii]> all hope, 
till the very last, hut- ” 

‘•It is cruel not to bo candid with liim,” 
int(‘r]joseid another voice — the voice of the 
d')ctor from Florence, who had just entered 
the room. “ Strengthen yourself to hear the 
worst,” he continued, addressing himself to 
Fabio. “She is dying. CJan you compose 
yourself enough to go to her bed-side ! ” 

Pale and speechless, Fabio rose from his 
chair, and made a sign in the affirmative. 1 le 
trembled so, that the doctor who had first 
spoken was obliged to lead him out of the 
room. 

“ Your mistress has some near relations in 
Pisa, has she not ? ” said the doctor from 
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Florence, appealing to the servant who waited 
near Ihm. 

‘‘ Her father, sir, Signor Luca Lomi ; and 
her uncle, Father Rocco,” answered the man. 

They were here all through the day, Until 
my mistress fell asleep.” 

“ Do }%u know where to find them no w t ” 

“ Signor Luca told me he should be at his 
studio ; and Father Rocco said, 1 might find 
him at his lodgings.” . 

“ Senil for them both directly. Stay I who 
is your mistress’s confessor ? He ought to be 
summoned without loss of lime.” 

“ My mistress’s confessor is Father Rocco, 
sir.” 

‘■Very well — send, or go yourself, at once. 
Even minutes may be of importance, now.” 
Saying (his, the doctor turned away, and sat 
duw 11 to wait for any last demands on his'ser- 
vices, in the chair which Fabio had just left. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Before the servant could get to the priest’s 
lodgings a visitor had applied there for ad- 
missfon, and had been immediately received 
by Father Rocco himself. This favoured 
guest was a little man, very sprucely and 
neatly dressed, and oppressively polite in 
his maimer. He bowed when he first sat 
down, he bowed when he answered the usual 
inquiries about his heaUh, and he bowed 
fur the third time, when Father Rocco asked 
what had brought him from Florence. 

“ Rather an awkward business,” replied the 
little man, recoveiing himself uneasily after 
his third bow. ‘‘l^he dress-maker, named 
Nanina, whuiri you placed under my wile’s 
prol(‘Ctiun, about a year ago — ” 

“What of her?” imtuired the priest, 
cagei 

“ I regret to say she has left us, with her 
child-sister, ami their very disagreeable dog, 
that growls at everybody.” 

“ When did they go ? ” 

“ Only yesterday. I came here at once to 
tell you, as you were so very particular in 
recommending us to take care of her. It is 
not our fault that she lias gone. My wife was 
kindness itself to her, and I always treated 
her like a duchess. I bought dinner-mats of 
her sister; 1 even put up with the thieving 
and growling of the disagreeable dog — ” 

“ Where have they gone to? Have you 
found out that ? ” 

“ I have found out, by application at the 
passport-office, that they have not left Flo- 
rCTnce — but what particular part of the city 
they have removed to, I have not yet had 
time to discover.” 

I “And pray why did they leave you in 
the first place ? Nanina is not a girl to do 
anything without a reason. She must have 
had some cause for going away. What was 
it ? ” 

The little man h^‘jp|ated, and made a fourth 

bow. 

“ You remember your private instructions 


to my wife and myself, when you first brought 
Nanina to our house?” he said, looking away 
rather uneasily while he spoke. 

“Yes. You were to watch her, but to 
take care that she did not suspect you. It 
was just possible, at that time, that she might 
try to get back to Pisa without my knowing 
it ; and everything depended on her remaining 
at Florence. I think, now, that I did wrong 
to distrust her ; but it was of the last import- 
ance to provide against all posi^bilitics, and 
to abstain from putting too much faith in 
my own good opiuion of the girl. For these 
reasons, 1 certainly did instruct you to watch 
her privately. So far, you are quite right ; 
and I have nothing to comjdain of. Co on.” 

“ You remember,” resumed the little man, 
“that the first consequence of our following 
your instructions was a discovery (which we 
immediately communicated to you) that she 
was secretly learning to write ? ” 

“ Yes. And 1 also remember sending you 
word, not to show that you knew what she 
I was doing ; but to wait and see if she turned 
her knowledge of writing to account, and 
took, or scut, any letters to the post, You 
informed me in your regular nif)ulhly reporj,. 
that she never did anything of the kirni.” 

“Never, until three days ago. And then, 
she was traced from her room in rny house to 
the post-office with a letter, which she dropi)Ld 
into the box.” 

“ And the address of which you discovered 
before slio took it from your house ? ” 

“Unfortunately 1 did not,” answered th'- 
little man, reddening and looking a^k.-nice at 
the priest, as if lie expected to receive a 
severe reprimand. 

Rut Father Rocco said nothing. Ho v\as 
thinking. AVho couhl she have wuatteii to ? 
If to Fabio, why should she have wait'll 1‘oi 
months and months, after she had leaint linw 
to use her ])ej), before sending iiim a Jeiter I 
If not to Fabio, to what other person could 
she have written ? 

“I regret not discovering the address- 
regret it most dee^dy,” said the little man, 
wfith a low bow of apology. 

“It is too late for regret,” said Father 
Rocco, coldly. “Tell me how she came to 
leave your house; I have not heard that yet. 
Be as brief as you. can. I expect to be called 
every moment to the bedside of a near and 
deal’ I’elatiou, who is suffering from severe 
illness. You shall have all iny attention ; 
but you must ask it for as short a time as 
possible.” 

“I will be briefness itself. In the first 
place, you must know that I have — ^or rather 
had — an idle, unscrupulous rascal of an ap- 
prentice in my business.” 

The priest pursed up his mouth, con- 
temptuously. 

“ In the second place, this same good-for- 
nothing fellow had the impertinence to fall in 
love with Nanina.” 

Father Rocco started, and listened eagerly. 
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‘‘ But I must do the girl the justice to say 
that she never gnve liim the slightest encou- 
ragement ; and that, whenever he ventured 
to speak to her, she always q^iietly, but very 
decidedly repelled him.” 

‘‘A good girl!” said Father Itocco. 
always said she was a good girl. Tt was a 
mistake on my part ever to have distrusted 
her.” 

“ Among the other offences,” continued the 
little man, “ of which I now find iny scoundrel 
of an ;ip])rcntice to have been guilty, was the 
enormity of picking the lock of my desk, and 
prying into my private papers.” 

“ You ought not to have had any. Private 
papers should always be burnt papers.” 

“ Tliey sliall be for the future ; 1 will take 
good care ol* that.” 

“ VV^ere any of my letters to you about 
Naiiina among these private papers ?” 

Qiiforluiiaiely, there were. Pray, pray, 
cxcu.se my want ot‘ caution this time. It shall 
never happen again.” 

‘‘ Go on. Such imprudence as yours c.aJi 
never be excused ; it can <»iily be provided 
.Mtraiiist for the future. I suppose the appren- 
tice sliowcd my letters to the girl ? ” 

“ J infer as much ; thorn’ll wiiy he should 
do .«o— ” 

‘‘ Simiiletoii ! Did yon not say that lie was 
in love witli her (a.s you term it), and that he 
g-'t no encouragement T’ 

“ Y j.s : I said tliat — and I know it to be 
tme ” 

W^dl ! Was it not Ids interest, ludng 
unable to make any impression on the girl’s 
fancy, to t'stabli.sh some eiaim to her grali- 
tudi- ; and try if he could not win her that 
way ? Jiy showing her my letters, he would 
urake her iiidebLed to him for knowing that 
she was watched iii your house. Put this is 
not the matter in (juesiion now. You say 
you infer that .she had seen my letters. On 
what grounds ? ” 

“On the strength of thi.s bit of ])ai)er,” 
answei-ed the little man, ruefully producing 
a note from his pocket. “ She must have h.ad 

our letters shown to her soon after putting 

cr own letter into the post. For, on the 
evening of the same day, when I went up 
into her room, 1 found that she and her sister 
ami the disagreeable dog had all gone, and 
observed tliis note laid on the table.” 

Father itocco took the note, and read these 
lines : — 

“ I liavo just discovered that 1 have been watched 
and suspected ever since iny stay under ypiu loof. It 
is impossible that I can icmain another night in the 
house of a spy. I go with'tny bister. Wo owe you 
notliiug, und wo are free to live honestly where we 
please. If you see Father Kocco, tell him that 1 can 
forgive lies distrust of me, but that 1 can never foigct 
it. I, >\lio liiul full laith in him, liad a right to expect 
that he should h.avc full faith in mo. It was aluajs 
an cncourugcmcnt to me to think of him as a tatlier 
and a fiiciul. T have lost that cucouragemeiit lor ever 
• — and it was the last I had left to me ! 


The priest rose from his seat as he handed 
I the note back, and the visitor immediately 
followed his exnniple. 

“We must remedy this misfortune as we 
best may,” he said, with a sigh. “Are yon 
ready to go back to Klorence to-morrow f” 

Tne little man bowed again. 

“Find out where she is, and a.secrtaiii if slio 
wants for anything, and if .she i.s living in a 
safe place. Say nothing about me, ainT make 
no attemj:^ to induce her to return to yoiu* 
house. Simply let me know what you dis- 
cover. The j)oor child has a spirit that ju> 
ordinary })eoj)]c would suspect in her. Sho 
mu.st bo soothed and treated tenilerly, aud 
we shall manage her yet. No mi.^t.'ikcs, 
mind, this time ! Do just what I tell you, 
and do no more. Have you anything else to 
say to me ? ” 

The little man shook his liead aud shrugged 
his shoulders, 

“ Good night, thcfi,” sai<l the pric.st. 

“Good night,” .sihl the little man, slij^jiing 
through the door I hat was held open for him 
with the polLte.st alacrity. 

“Tills in vexatious,” said Fatlicr Jtoeeo, 
taking a turn oi two in the study after his 
visitor had gone. “Tt wa.s bad to have done 
the cliild an injii.stice — it is worse to have 
been fouml out.' Tlu're i.s nothing for it now 
lint to wait till 1 know wliero she i.s. 1 hke 
lier, and 1 like that note she left boliind lier. 
It IS bravidy, delicately, and honestly written 
— a good girl — a very good girl indeed ! ” 

He walked to ilie window, breathed the 
fre.<h air for a few moments, and quietly ilia- 
missed the subject from his mind. Whi n he 
rolurnod to his table, he had no thoughts for 
aiiy one but his .siek nicco. 

“It seems strnngi',” he said, “tliat T have 
liad no message aliuut her yet. Perliaps I.uea. 
has heard something ? It may be well if I 
go to the studio at once to find out.” 

He took u[) hi.s hat and went to the door. 
Just as he opiuied it, Fabio’s servant con- 
fronted him on tlic threshold. 

“ I am sent to summon you to ihe palac.e,” 
said the man. “The doctors have given up 
ail hope.” 

bather Itocco turned deadly jialo, and dj-ew 
back a stej). “Have you told my brother of 
this ? ” he asked. 

“1 wa.s just on my way to the studio,” 
answered the servant. 

“ I will go there instead of you, and break 
the bad news to him,” said the priest. 

They descended the stairs in silence, d ust 
as they were about to separate at the street- 
door, Father itocco stopped the servant. 

“How is the child ?” he asked, with such 
sudden eagerness and impatience that the 
man looked quite startled as he ansvverei^ 
tliat the child was perfectly well. 

“ There is some consolation in that,” said 
Father llx3CC0, walking away, aud speaking 
partly to the servant, fiaitly to hirnstlf. 
“jVIy caution has misled me,” he coidinued, 


Na.'^ina.” 
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I pausing thoughtfully when he was left felone 
j in the roadway. “ I should have risked using 
I the mother’s influence sooner to procure the 
! righteous restitution. All hope of conipass- 
.1 ing it now rests on the, life of, the child. Infant 
! as she is, her father’s lU-gotten wealth, may 
i yet be gathered back to the church, by her 
I hands.” 

1 He proceeded rapidly on bis way to tlie 
I studio, until he reached the river-side and 
i drew close to the bridge which it,^as neces- 
sary to cross in order to get to his brother’s 
house. Here he stopped abruptly, as if 
I struck by a sudden idea. The moon had just 
I risen, and her light, streaming across the 
river, fell lull upon his face as he stood by 
I the parajiet-wall that led up to tlie brulge. 
i He was so lost in thought that ho did not 
I hear the conversation of two ladies who 
I were advancing along the pathway close 
beliiiid him. As they brushed by him, the 
tailor of the t\vo turned round and looked 
back at his face. 

leather Eocco ! ” exclaimed the lad}', 
stopping. 

j “ Donna Brigida ! ” ciied the priest, look- 
' ing surprised at first, but recovering himself 
I directly, and bowing with his usual quiet 
I politeness. “ Pai'don me if I thank you for 
I lionouriug me by renewing our acquaintance, 

I anrl til on pass on to my brotJier’s studio. A 
I heavy affliction is likely to befal us, and I go 
! to prepare him for it.” 

I “ You refer to the dangerous illness of your 
i niece 1 ” said Brigida. I heard of it this 
evening. Let us hope that your fears are 
I exaggerated, and that we may yet meet under 
; less distressing circumstances. I have no 
I ])resetit intention of leaving Pisa for some 
I time, and I shall always be glad to thank 
i Fatlier Eocco for the politeness and consider- 
I alien which lie showed to me, under delicate 
I circumstances, a year ago.” 

With these Avords she curtseyed deferen- 
I tially, and moved away to rejoin her friend. 
Tlio priest observed that Mademoiselle 
‘Virginie lingered rather near, as if anxious 
I to catch a few words of tlie conversation 
between Brigida and himself. Seeing this, 

I he, in his turn, listened as the two women 
I slowly walked away together, and heard the 
I Italian say to her companion — 

“Virginie, 1 will lay you the price of a 
new dress that Fabio d’Ascoli marries again.” 

('\itlier Eocco started when she said those 
words as if lie li^-d trodden on fire. 

^My thought!” he whispered nervously 
to himself. “My thought at the moment when 
j she spoke to me ! Marry again ? Another 
! Avife, over whom I should have no influ- 
I ence ! Other children, whose education w'ould 
' not be confided to me ! What would become, 
then, of the restitution that I have hoped 
for, wrought prayed for ? ” 

He stoppl^, and looked fixedly at the 
sky above hihi. The bridge was deserted. 
His black figure rose up erect, motionless, 


and spectral, with tile white still light fall- 
ing solemnly all around it. Standing so for 
some minutes, his first movement was to 
drop his hand angrily on the parapet of the 
bridge. He then turned round slowly in the 
direction by wfflich the two women had 
walked away. 

*• Donna Brigida,” he said, “I will lay you 
the price of fifty new dresses that Fabio 
d’Ascoli never marries again ! ” 

.He set his face once more towards the 
studio, and walked on without stopping until 
he arrived at the master-sculptor’s door. 

“MaiTy again ? ” he thought to himself as 
he rang the bell : “ Donna Brigida, Avas your 
first failure not enough for you? Are you 
going to try a second time ? ” 

Luca Lonii himself opened tlie door. He 
drew Father Eocco hurriedly into the studio, 
tow'ards a single lamp binning on a stanil 
near the partition between the two rooms. 

“Have yon heard anvthiiig of our ])Oor 
child ? ” he asked. “ Tell me the truth !— 
tell me the truth at once ! ” 

“Hush ! compose yourself. I have heard,” 
said Father Eocco, in low, mournful tones. 

Luca tightened his hold on the priests 
arm, and looked into liis face Avith bri^ath- 
less, speechless eagerness. 

“ Compose yourself,” repeated Father Eocc^. 
“Compose yourself to hear the Avorst. M^y 
poor Luca, the doctors have given up ail 
hope.” 

Luca dropped Lis brother’s arm with a 
groan of despair. “ Oh, Maddalena ! my 
child — my only child ! ” 

Eeiterating these words again and again, 
he leaned lus head against the partition aiul 
burst into tears. Sordid and coarse as his 
natuie was, he really loved liis daughter. 
All the heart he had was in liis statues and 
in her. 

After the first burst of his grief Ava.s 
exhausted, he wa.s recalled to himself by a 
sensation as if some change had taken place 
ill the lighting of the stinlio. He looked up 
directly, and dimly discerned the priesi 
standing far down at- the end of tlie room 
nearest the door, with the lamp in his hand, 
eagerly looking at something. 

“ Eocco ! ” he exclaimed — “ Eocco I why 
have you taken tlie lamp away ? What are 
you doing there ? ” 

There was no movement and no answer. 
Luca advanced a step or two, and called 
again — “ Eocco, what are you doing theie ? ” 
The priest heard this time, and came sud- 
denly towards his brother with the lamp in 
his hand — so suddenly that Luca started. 

“ What is it ? ” he a.sked, in astonishment. 
“ Gracious God ! Eocco, how pale you are ! ” 
Still the priest never said a word. Ho 
put the lamp down on the nearest table. 
Luca observed that his hand shook. lie 
had never seen his brother violently agitated 
before. When Eocco had announced, but a 
few minutes ago, that Maddalena’s life was 
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despaired of, it was in a voice which, though 
sorrowful, was perfectly calm. What was 
the meaning of this sudden panic — this 
strange, silent terror ? 

The priest observed that his brother was 
looking at him earnestly. “ Como ! he 
said in a faint whisper — “ come to her 
bedside ; we have no time to lo'se. Get your 
hat, and leave it to me to put out the 
lamp.” 

He hun’iedly extinguished the light while 
he spoke. They went down the studio side by 
side towards the door. The moonlight streamed 
through the window full on the place where 
the priest had been standing alone with the 
lamp in his hand. As they passed it, Luca 
felt liis brother tremble, and saw him turn 
away his head. 

* * « « 

I Two hours later, Fabio d’Ascoli and his 
I wife were separated in this world for ever ; 
I and the servants of tlie palace were anti- 
I cipating in whis])cr.s the order of their mis- 
i livss’s tuncral-processiou to the burial-ground 
I of the Campo Santo. 


j CHIP. 

I PENSIONERS, 

j There is no picture more successful in 
I appc'il'rig to general sy in] )athy than that of 
j a ilisaliled soldier or sailor, lie presents, at 
I once, ideas of dangers encountered, hardships 
I cndui*t‘d, bravery, obedience, patriotism, and 
I suiforing. Ho has perhaps served abroad 
j long enongh to sever ties which, when he 
j left home, connected him with it. Those 
ivdalives and friends who remain to him, he 
is loo often obliged to address as a su[)] diant 
! for help ami compassion. His pension is too 
! small for subsi.stence, and his health or his 
' habits unlit him for many occnjiationR which 
other men find no dilficulty in obtaining, 
j A society is in couise of formation lor the 
ETn])loyuieiit of Naval and Military Pen- 
sioners. It has received the approval find 
encouragement of many distinguished men 
who are well entitled to a hearing; among 
others, of Mr. flLEia, the chaplain-general to 
the Forces, who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the English soldier in all his aspects. 
Its objects, as stated in a prospectus, are ; 

To call upon the Nobility, Gentry, Railway and 
other Companies, Rankers, Siu’p-owiicrs, Merebants, 
Agi'icultui ists, Manufacturcis, and Eiuploycrs geiieially, 
thioiigh the medium of Circulais and Advcitiseincnts, 
to intimate to the Officcis of the Society when they 
have a vacancy in their relative establishments, with 
a description of the sort of pci'son they wish to employ, 
wlielhrr as Grooms, Helpers, Gardeners, Porleis, Mes- 
sengers, Game-keepers, Watchmen, Door or Oliicc- 
kcopeis, &c., &c., the duties of which conditions may 
be adequately performed by men who, thonpfh iiiifit lor 
active Military or Naval Scr\jce, arc perfectly, and, in 
ccitam cases, peculiarly qualitiod for many of the 
ouUuaiy avocations of labour. 


I To keep on the liooUs of the Association the names | 
j of tho men discharged, with good charaetcra from licr 
Majesty’s Service, specifying their condition aS to- 
wounds, 5;c., the kind of employment for w'hich they 
may bo considered phjsically capable, their ngr, their 
lato position in iho Army or Navy, and their occupa- 
tion before entering her M.njesty'p Service, with a copy 
of Testimonials of conduct, sobriety, and general cha- 
racter whilst bearing anus. 

On the receipt of intimations from Employers of any 
vacancy, the Society will search their Register and 
complete their inquiries, with a view of recommending 
such a man as they think in every way eligible to fill 
the situation in a satisfactory manner. 

The Society will, in cases where they may deem it 
advisable, advance small sums of money to the men m 
Older to enable them to icach places at a distance, or to> 
meet any other urgent necessities. 

It frequently happens that employers have 
far to seek for persons, of whom the requisite 
qualities of steadiness and lionesty can be 
readily certifn^d. In such eases the Society offers 
an immediate resource ; and will therefore 
doubtless succeed in its object. It must not , 
however bo forgotten, that there is no line of 
life which docs not cast, ujioii the benevoleiico j 
or the poor-laws of this country, its disabled ' 
and uujiensioiied candidates for such- situa- 
tions as the Society seeks for its ])rut6gcs. , 
How far these will fall into comjiclitioii and 
rivalry with them, cannot be easily deter- j 
miued. 


ALEXANDER THE FIRST. |j 

I have recently met with a strictly Russian j j 
account of the death of the Emperor Alex- | 
under. It was written evidoiitly by one of 
his attendants, and disseminated through I 
Germany, for the ])urposc of contradicting ! 
the upiiiion then generally entertained that | 
he had been poisoned. The Gorman pii])h- I 
cation in wliich it occurs is very guanlcd in | 
the exjiression of its sentiments on this still 
mysterious subject, and I think there are 
some circumstances, even in this quasi- oilioial 
doeument, whicli are not quite clearly reoon- 
cileable with the theory it intends to support, j 
The immediate interest of tliis question bus | 
now passed away, but the diary (whicli is the i 
form this writing sometimes assumes) is so I 
full of the names of places about winch our i 
curiosity is now daily excited ; and the con- 
trast between tlie past and present condition 
of the lauds in wdiich Alexander made his la.st i 
expedition, and ended his days, is so strange ; i 
that I have thought a translation of tl.c ' 
whole description of his journey and deatli 
would not he without its value at a time | 
when our eyes are so anxiously turned to the 
Crimea and the »Sea of Azolf. 

EINIGES UBEll DIE LETZTEN LEUENSTAGE DES ; 

kaiser’s ALEXANDER. ' 

General Diebitsch has remarked, that when 
the emperor was leaving St Petersburg, he 1 
[looked at the quays, which lio generally j 
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admired sa much, with a dark and Borrowful 
expression, and even turned away from them 
to look at the citadel ; that he then sank 
deep in thought, and even when, at last, he 
broke the silence, made no observation on the 
magnificence of the view before him. 

Some days before he commenced his joup» 
ney to the Crimea the emperor was working 
in his cabinet, in the finest possible weather. 
Suddenly such a cloud enveloped the sun that 
he could not see to write. He rang for candles. 
Aricimoll* entered and received tho onler; 
but, as the darkness suddenly cleared off, he 
came again, but witliout bringing the lights. 

“ You don’t bring in the candles,” said the 
emperor, giving way to some dark foreboding, 
to which he had been subject for some time. 

Is it because ]>eople would say, if you bunit 
caudles by daylight, that a corpse was in the 
roonl ? I thought of this myself” 

When the enipcror came to Taganrog, on 
his return from tlie Crimea, where everything 
had given him satisfaction, ho went to hia 
room, and said to AricimofF : “ Do you re- 
momher voiir I'efusing to bring in the candles, 
and what I said on the occasion ? Wlio knows, 
but very likely, the saying may come true ?” 

At dinner one day, at Hakshi serai, the 
em])oror, who hated ]>hysic, and never spoke 
of it, especially at table, t(»(jk it into his head 
to ask W^ylie, his ])h>slcian, if he liad any 
strong antidote against fever. 

‘‘ Yes, sire,” sai(l V/ylie. 

‘‘ (h)od ; let it be brought in.” 

The medicine-chest was brouglit, and the 
emperor, who was in perfect healtli, took a 
])iueh or two of the s])ecific, though it had a 
strong, disagreeable smell. 

Wlienever he sU)]>peil at a town, it was his 
custom to go straight to the j>rincipal chiircli 
to sn V his jnayers. When tiie empress arrived 
at O'\iganrog, the emperor led her, as if under 
the impulse of a ])resentiment, into the Greek 
niona'-teiy instead of into tlie High Church. 
Ami tills monastery, is the same in which his 
body was laid in state, on the twenty-third of 
December. On his arrival he expressed his 
anxiety to visit tlie (Crimea at once. This 
anxiely, however, seemed to decrease as the 
time of his doYiarture drew near. The expe- 
dition, indeed, was nearly put off till the 
next spring ; but Woronzoff’s arrival altered 
this idea. (Jnce he ordered ] )iebitsch to draw 
out a ])lau of the journey, and biingitto him. 
3)if l)ilsch soon prepared one, as he was 
ordeie-l, but the emperor said, “This is too 
L)ng a. route — make me a shorter one.” Next 
day i>ie>>itsch brought one which he thought 
would iile.ise. 

“ Twenty days !” said the emperor; “you 
have altered nothing — .shorten it! shorten 
it!” And at last, witli difficulty, he con- 
son (ed to a route reduced to little more than 
a fortnight; 

All the time the emperor’s ilJnes.s lasted 
the dogs in Taganrog, as luauy ]>eople re- 
marked, howled in a strange and frightful 


manner. Some had established themselves 
under the windows of the imperial cabinet, 
and made more hideous noises than the rest. 
Prince Volkousky told me he had had a 
hundred and fifty of them killed in three 
days. 

[After these preparatory statements, wliich 
are all of ver^ sinister augury, we get to the 
emperor’s visit to the Crimea.] 

On the first of November, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-five, the emperor began his jour- 
ney, and was gay and talkative for the first 
few days. 

He was evidently happy and contented 
with everything. On the sixth he left Siin- 
pheropol,on horseback, and rodefive-aud-thirty 
versts to Yoursouft; on the south coast. 'J’ho 
carriages were ordered to wait for him two 
days in Baidar. The inaitre d’liotcl was sent 
off with the carriages, and this, in Dr. Wylie’s 
opinion,^ was one of the chief causes of the 
emjieror’s illness, because, during his absence, 
the food was of an inferior quality, or, at 
lea.st, ill-prepfired. On his arrival at Your- 
sontf, on the sixth, he dined late; on the fob 
'lowing <lay, he went to AUqika, belonging to 
Ihince Woronzoff; he vihited the Gadcn o^ 
Nikita on his way, and walked a great deal ; 

; then he went to Orienda, whieli he had 
i bought of Bezborodka ; and, from that ])lace, 
went alone to Princess Galitzin. Diebitsch 
has toM me that the Oliol colony of tlic 
princess was, at that very time, alllictod with 
fever. He sjieut the night in a Tartar lint. 
He dined veT*y late on his arriv.al at Aliqika, 
and liad eaten fruit on the journey. He lose 
• early, and walked some time before h'av ing 
I vMupka, and then rode at least forty vei‘.-,Ls. 

I Dmiijg thi.s ride he was in bad humour, and 
'very much discoiitciiled with his liorse. It 
Avas necessary to mount a very steep hill to 
'get to M ardor inoff’s estate in the inte'ior, 
i and without tasting food lie came to B;ii»lar. 

I He w'as in a profuse persjnratiou and greatl}^ 

I tired ; then, at last, lie got into tlie earnago 
i to go to Sebastopol. At the jiost-house, two 
versts from Balaclava, he again got on hoaso- 
back, and rode out with Diebitsch to l eview 
a Greek battalion, commauJed h}^ Jiavalliotti ; 
with him he breakfasted, and ate a large 
quantity of rich fish. He resumed his car- 
riage at the post-house, and at the last station 
rode alone to visit a Greek monastery dedi- 
cated to St. George, wearing neither great 
coat nor cloak, though the sun was set and 
there was a cold wind blowing. He stayed 
jicrhaps two hours in the monastery, and 
then rode back to the carriage, and reached 
Sebastopol between eight and nine o’clock. 
He betook himself immediately by torchlight 
to the church, and getting into tho canaago, 
again drove to his quarters, near wdiicii he 
reviewed (idso by torchlight) the marines. 
He ordered dinner on his, iffrival, but ate 
nothing. He then busied, himself about the 
arrangements for the following day. 

On that — namely the ninth — he saw a shi^i 
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launched, and then visited the Military Hos- 
ital, about three versts from the town. On 
is return he received the authorities till 
half-past two, and then walked down to the 
seaside. He embarked in a boat, and visited 
a line-of-battle sliip, and then crossed the 
harbour to see the Marine Hospital. After 
this he inspected the barracks, which were 
exposed to a cold, damp wind, and then went, 
about four versts farther, to inspect the 
Alexander battery, where ho ordered some 
I practice with red-hot balls. At a late hour, 

! the emperor dined with all his generals, and 
i laboured longer than usual with Diebitsch. 

I On the tenth, he sent over his carriages to 
1 the other side, and himself crossing in a boat 
I and inspecting the Constantine battery and 
1 the citadel, rejoined them where they haxl 
I been ordered to wait. 

i In the citadel an officer, poorly clothed, 

I and witho\it his sword, threw himself at the 
emiieror’s feet, saying he was in arrest by 
I sentence of a court-martial, and aiiplicd for 

I pardon. The man’s nninvitiug appearance 

' and manner made a very uni)leasant imi)res- 

sion on the em])croi, wh > was prob.ably 
i ajieady seized with illness, and he got no 

II sloej) all night. Sh or after this incident, 
he got into an 0 ])cn carriage, and proceeded 
to i»akslii.serai, with which he was not nearly 

> po niiicli j>lea.sed on this visit as he had been 

1 on the last. He did not show the same livo- 

: liiKSo as lie had done liitheiio, but seemed 

' thougliifid ami do})iessed. He slejjfc in the 

I Carriage, and ate by himself. 

On tile eleventh, ho rode to Youfoul Kale 
(Scliefet Kale), a Jewish town, where he 
visited several synagogues; and before he 
reached Lakshiserai, he visited a Greek 
monastory. 

; As he ascended the steps, lie felt himself so 

I I weak, that he was forced to rest, and then he 
returned to V^onfoul Kale, wdirie he took 
rerieshmcnls with some ot‘ the princijml 
Mahommedans. In tin* evening, he visited 

I several of the niosques, and attended a reli- 
1 gioiis soieiiiuity at the house of one of the 
inliahiUnts. In the same night he sent for 
i "Wylie, and consuUeil him about the In'altb of 
the em])ress, regretting very much he had 
' not bec'ii with her when she received news of 
j the death of the King of ilavaria. On this 
; occasion, also, he confessed he had for some 
i time siilfered from diarrhoea, and otherwise 
I fidt indisi) 0 scd ; but added, lii s}»lle of it 
i all, I don’t want you or your medicines. I 
know how to cure myself.” Wylie answered 
be was wrong to trust so much to tea and 
rum and water-gruel, for rhubarb was far 
better. 

jjcave me alone,” said the emperor; I 
have told you often I will take none of your 
drugs.” From that time till they arrived in 
hlarienpol, Wylie, who daily impiired bow 
the emperor was, received only the same 
re])ly : “ 1 am quite well, don’t talk to me 
ol ])liysic.” From Bakshiserai, the emperor 


went in his open carriage to Kqzloff, and 
exposed, himself to the frightful exhalations 
near that place. In Kozloff he visited the 
churches, the mosques, the synagogues, the 
barracks, and the quarantine establishments. 
He allowed the captain of a Tiiikish mer- 
chantman wliich had not ])erformed quaran- 
tine to come on shore, and spoke with him 
for ^me time. He was even angry with ! 
Wylie, who remonstrated with him on his 
imprudence. 

It was only on his arrival at Marlenpol, on 
the sixteenth, that for the first time he called i 
in his physician, and consulted him on the 
serious state of his health. Wylie fi)Liml him 
in a state of strong fever, with blue nails ; 
the cold allected him greatly. Some days 
afterwards the fever left him, but till his | 
arrival in Taganrog he ate almost nothing, 
and lelt constantly unwell. 

On the seveiitcontli, the emperor reached 
Taganrog. I'liiice Volkonsky asked liini how 
he felt. “I’ve caught a fever,” he said, “in 
the Crimea, in s])ite of its boasted cliiuMtc. I i 
am now more than even* persuaded that we ' 
were wise to fix on 'itigaiirog as the resi- 1 
deuce ol the emiucss.” He added, that since > 
he left Bcilvsljiserai lie had had a lever; he m 
had asked there for something to driidv, and 
Federuft' had given him a cup of a(;id bar- 'i 
berry syrup. “ J drank it off,” he said, “ and 
immediately felt acute pains in my limhs. I 'i 
became more feverish when I visited the I 
hospital III Ferekop.” I 

Volkonsky observed in re})ly, he did not ! 
take care enougli of himself, and should not *| 
lun the risks he did with iiuimnity when he j 
\vas twenty years younger. I 

He felt much wamse on the following day, ! 
and was forced to desist from transacting I 
business witli V^olkousky. At three o’clock | 
lie dined with the C‘ni])ie83. I 

The chamberlain told the prince that ! 
the emperor persiuied in an extraordinary j 
manner; and W} lie being summoned, aecom- ! 
panied Volkonsky into tl 10 room. They found I 
him sitting on a sofa, Avith his fe^'i. covered | 
with fl an u cl, and veiy feverish. Tlie jihysician 
induced liiui to take some pills, but atterwards ! 
it was with difficulty be could be di.ssnaded . 
from renewing his labours. At seven in the 
evening he lelt better, and thankerl Wylie 
fur li’is attentions. He then sent for the 
empress, wdio remained with him till ten 
o’clock. The emperor had a (piiet night, and 
at seven in the morning took a mixture, 
which did him good. Tlie night of the twen- i 
lielh wms restless; he had liad an attack of i 
the fever, and had been prevented from at- i 
tending ina-ss. The emperor seemed shocked '! 
at the number of papers placed before liiin ; 
but Volkonsky recommended him to attend 
first to the restoration of his health, before he 
busied himself with despatches. The empress i 
Avas again sent for^ and stayed Avitli him 
till ten. 

On the twenty-first he felt worse, and 
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I allowed a report of his condition to be sent 
to the Empress-mother and the Grand Duke 
I Constantine. 

The night of the twentyrsecond was tole- 
rably easy, but in the mioming he felt very 
I ill. At eleven he had an alarming Mtitlng 
fit, and all day a burning skin, with strong 
I perspiration in the evening. He never spoke 
I unless when he wanted anything, and ap- 
1 peared almost always in a eOmatose state. 

I On the twenty-third he felt somewhat bet- 
I ter, and the empress remained with him till 
I dinner-time ; but on standing up, he faulted 
; again. 

On the twenty-fourth he enjoyed some 
orange lemonade very much, and seemed 
considerably relieved. 

I On the twenty-fifth his skin was burning, 

] and all day ho did not speak a word. As the 
I lemonade made him sick, they gave him 
! cherry syrup. 

I On the twenty-sixth he was so much 
stronger, that he sat up and shaved himself ; 
but at twelve had another access of fever. 
The physician recommended leeches, but he 
would not hear of them ; and in case of irri- 
tating him by the attempt, they Averc not 
alluded to again. On the recurrence of a 
fainting fit, at eight o’clock, Wylie told Vol- 
! Ivousky that his life was in great danger. 
The latter went at once to the empress, and 
told her no time was to be lost if she wished 
the emperor to perform liis last Christian 
, duties. The unhappy empress found herself 
strong oiiougli to go without delay to the 
I emperor, to speak to him on the subject. 

I “ Am I indeed so ill ? ” he asked. 

: “ My dearest friend,” answered the cm- 

; press, “you have refused every means sug- 
i gested by the doctors ; lot us now make an 
I ex])criment with this.” 

“ With all my heart,” said the emperor, 
and called in the j)hyfiiciau. 

“ I am then so ill he said. 

“ Yes, sire,” replied Wylie, with tears. 
“ You would not follow my prescriptions, 
and now I must tell you — not as your phy-^ 
I siciau, but as au honourable and Chribtiaii 
man — there is not a moment to lose,” 

I The emperor pressed his hands, which he 
j held a long time iu his, and sank into deep 
I thought. Wylie was now asked if the con- 
fession might be delayed till the morning, 
and to this he agreed. At eleven o’clock the 
cujperor besought his wife to go and take 
some rest. 

Between four and five of the morning of 
, the twenty-seventh, the emperor was much 
, Avorse, and the empress was summoned. The 
confessor came. 

i “I must now be left alone,” said Alex- 
! ander. And when he had finished his ,con- 
i fession, the empress returned and joined in 
I the communion. She then, throwing herself 
on her knees along with the confessor, be- 
sought him to let leeches be applied. He 
! promised his consent, xiud turning to the 


empress, said: “Never did I find myself 
more perfectly at peace, and for this I am 
eternally indebted to you.” Thirty, leeches 
were applied, but took more than tvro hours 
to bite, and drew little blood. 

The night of the twenty-eighth was very 
restless, and the emperor greatly exhausted. 

took a, spoonful of lemonade, and in 
spite of all applications was ill the whole 
day. On the twenty-ninth a blister was 
applied to his back. At ten o’clock he came 
to himself again, spoke a little, and recog- 
nised evei^body. He wished to drink, aiid 
said to Volkousky, “Edrean nisire.” On 
which the other replied, “Tinol Noiiack- 
ainbe.” But Volkousky saw that he had no 
strength to take the gargle, and he was now 
in the greatest danger. 

On the thirtieth he seemed tolerably strong, 
but the fever increased, and the danger grew 
more threatening all day. Eveiy time he 
opened his eyes he looked to the enspress, 
took her hands, kissed them, and pressed 
them to his heiu*t. Volkousky approached 
to kiss his hand, but he did not seem pleased, 
as he never liked kissing of hands. He^lost 
I consciousness at twenty minutes to twelve 
and never recovered it. 

On the first of December lie breathed nis 
hist, at ten niinutes to eleven iu the morning. 
The empress cloKsed his eyes. 

The j)riest to whom he confessed called 
Alexis, and is arch-piiesi of the higli^chiii-ch 
at Taganrog. The j;Vichbishop of Kcatlicrjii- 
oslair read the prayers when the emj)eror 
was laid out. The corpse of the emperor lay 
nme days in his cabinet, while it was (‘lu- 
balmcd. During this time the empress resided 
iu the town. The body was, however, not so 
well embalmed as could bo wished. It wa,s 
necessary to dip it constantly iu ice, and to 
moisten the face with an acid l)y which Jiis 
features became dark and unrecognisable. In 
the head some wrong-placed membranes were 
found, at the exat^t spot which he used to 
touch when he was iu pain. The emperor 
had suffered greatly in his last iiioments ; he 
breathed fast, and with ilifiiculty. He died 
iu his cabinet, oii a divan. The persons in 
the next room licard his struggles. During 
his iliuess, ho often lay iu the little room at 
the front of his cabinet. A moment was 
seized, while the empress was out of tho 
chamber, to administer the last sacraments. ' t ^ 
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INFANT GAKDENS. 

Sbventt or eighty years ago there w'as ji 
.sou born to the Pastor Froebel, who exercised 
his calling in the village of Oberweissbach, in 
the iiriiicipality of Sehwartzburg-Kudolstadt. 
The sou, who was called Fredeiudv, ]jroved to 
bo a child of unusually (juick soiisibilities, 

I kecnl_y alive to all inipresbions, hurt by dis- 
I coula ot all kinds ; by quarrelling of men, 

I women and children, by ill-assorted colours, 

I iiiliarmoiiious sounds. He was, to a morbid 
j “xtent, cajmble of receiving delight from the 
bcaiilies of nature, and, as a very little boy, 

I wtuild spend much of his time in studying 
and enjoying, for their own sake, the lines and 
' angle Hu the gothic arch it ectiue of his fal hoi’s 
church. Who does not know what must be 
the ei* itral jioiiit of all tlie liappiiiess ot siudi 
a cliild? The voice of its mother is the 
hwee'tst of sweet sounds, the face of its mot h(‘r 
is the fain st of fair sights, the loving touch of 
lier lip is the symbol to it of all ]>leabuivs of 
ilie sense and of tlie soul. Against the thou- 
I sand shocks and li'ii’ors that aic ready to 
I Mllbct a child too exquisitely sensitive, the 
I mother is the sole proLcctiesa, and her hel[) is 
I iill-hUfHcient. Frederick Froebcl lost his 
mothci in tlie firht years of Ins childhood, and 
his youth was tortuicd with inecss mt craving 
for a sympathy that w-as not to be found. 

The Pastor Frocbel was too busy to attend 
to all the little fancies of lii.s son. It was lus 
good piactice to bo the jieaceful arbiter of the 
dis)>ute> occuriing ill the village, and, as he 
took his boy with liira when he went out, ho 
made the child familiar with all tlie quarrels 
ol the parish. Thus were suggested, week after 
weelvjcomfiarisons between the harmony of na- 
ture, and the spite and scandal current among 
men. A dreamy, fervent love of God, a fanciful 
boy’s wish that he could make men quiet and 
afleetionate, took strong possession of young 
Fredericlc, and grew with his advancing years, 
lie studied a good deal. Following out his 
love of nature, he sought to become acquainted' 
with the sciences hy which her ways and 
asjiects are explained : his contemplation of 
the architectuie of the village church ripened 
into a thorough taste for math cinatias, and he 
enjoyed agiieultural life practically, as a 
worker on his lather’s laud. At last he went 
to Pestalozzi’s school in SvvitzeiLiiid. 


Then followed troublous times, and patriotic 
war ill Germany, whore even poets fought 
against the enemy with lyre and sword. 

The quick instincts, and high, generous im- 
pulses of Frederick Frocbel were engaged at 
once, and lie went out to battle on behalf of 
Fatherland in the ranks of the boldest ; for 
he was one of Lutzow’s regiment — a troop of 
riders that eained by its daring an immortal 
name. Their l.iine has even penetrated to 
our English concert-rofims, where many a fair 
English maiden bus been made familiar with 
the dare-devil patriots of which it w.'is com- 
posed, by the refrain of the German song in 
liouour of their jirowess — Das ist LUtzuw’s 
flicgendc, wikle Jagd. Having performed his 
duty to his country in the ranks of its 
dcfendci’s, Frocbel fell liack upon his love of 
natiiro ami liis study of triangles, squares, 
and cubes. He had made interest that placed I 
him in a jiosition which, in many respects, 
curiously satisfied liis tastes — that of Tuspeetor 
to the Mincralogical Museum in P>crliu. The 
))ost was lucrativf*, its duties wore agreeable 
to him, but the object of his life’s desire was 
yet to be attained. 

For, the uusatisfied cravings of his child- 
hood had borne fruit within him. Ho remem- 
bered the quick fe^ lings and perception^-, the 
incessant nimblenesa of mind proper to his 
first years, and how he liad been hemmed in 
and cramped for want of right enco- ragement 
ami sympathy. He remembered, too, the ill- 
conditioned people whose disputes had been 
made part ot Ins experience, the dogged chil- 
dren, cruel fathers, sullen husbands, angry 
wives, quarrcKomc neighbours ; and surely he 
did not err when he connected the two memo- 
ries together. How many men and women 
o about pale-skinned and weak of limb, 
ecause their physical health during infancy 
and childhood was not established by judicious 
miiiiagemeiit. It is just so, tliou^ht Froehel, 
with our minds. There would be fewer 
sullen, quarielsome, dull-witted men or 
women, if there were fewer children starved 
or fed improperly in heart and brain. To < 
improve society — to make men and women 
better — it is requisite to begin quite at the 
beginning, and to secure for them a whole- 
some education during infancy and childhood. i 
Strongly possessed with tliis idea, and feeling 
that the usual methods of education, by 
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rebtraiut and peuaUy> tlie aocompliah- 

meut of far too little^ and by checking natural 
development even do positive mischief, Froe- 
bel determined upon the devotion of his 
entire energy, through oitt his litc, to a strong 
effort for the establishment of schools that 
should do justice and honour to the na- 
ture of a child. He resigned his appoint- 
ment at Berlin, and tlirow himself with 
only the 'resources of a fixed will, a full 
mind, and a right purpose, on the chances of 
the future. 

At Keilhau, a village of Thuringia, ho took 
a peasant’s collage, in which he purposed to 
eatablisli his first school : a village boys' 
school. It was necessary to enlarge the cot- 
tage ; and, while that was being done, Froebel 
lived on potatoes, bread, and water. Ho 
scanty was his stock of capital on which his 
enterprise was started, that, in order honestly 
to pay his workmen, he was forced to carry 
his principle of self-denial to the utmost. 
He bought each week two large ryo-loaves, 
and marked on them with chalk eacli 
(Jay's allowance. Perhaps he is the only 
man in the world who ever, in so lileral 
a way, chalked out for himself a scheme of 
diet. 

After labouring for many years among the 
boys at itcilhau, Froebel — rnan ied to a wife 
who sliared his zeal, and made it Jier labour 
to help to tho utmost in carrying out the idea 
of her husband’s life — felt tliat tliere was 
more to be accomplislied. His boys came to 
him with many a twist in mind or temper, 
caught by wriggling up through the bewilder- 
ments of a neglected infancy. The first 
sproutiugs of the human mind need thought- 
ful culture ; there is no period of life, indeed, 
in which <*nlturc is so essential. And yet, in 
nine out of ten cases, it is precisely while the 
little blades of thought and buds of love arc 
frail and tender, that no heed is taken to 
maintain the soil about them wholesome, aijd 
the air about them free from blight. There 
must bo Infant Gakdbns, Froebel add ; and 
straightway formed his plans, and set to work 
for tlieir accomplishment. 

He had become familiar in cottages with 
the instincts of mothers, and the faculties 
vith which young children are endowed by 
nature. lie never lost his own childhood 
from memory, and being denied the blessing 
of an infant of hia own, regarded all the little 
oiif^s with e(|Uiil love. The direction of his 
boys’ school — now fiourishing vigorously — 
Ke committed to the care of a relation, 
wlule liP sot out upon a tour through parts 
of Germany and Switzerland to lecture upon 
Infant tiaining and to found Infant Gar- 
dens where he could. He founded them at 
Hamburg, Ijeipsic, Dresden, and elsewhere. 
While labouring in this way he was always 
exercising the same spirit of self-denial that 
had marked the outset of his educational 
career. Whatever he could earn was for the 
children, to proinote their cause. He would 


not spend upon himsdf the money thkt Vrould 
help in the accomplish ment of his desire, that 
childhood should be made as happy as God in 
his wisdom }had designed it should be, and 
that full play should be given to its energies 
and powers. Many a night’s lodging he took, 
while on his travels, in the open fieldq, with 
an uiubx'ella for his bedroom and a knapsack 
for his pillow. 

So beautiful a self-devotion to a noble 
cause won recognition. One of the best ] 
friends of his old age was the Duchess Ida of 
Weimar, sister tol^uecn Adelaide of England, 
and his death took place on the twenty-first 
of June, three years ago, at a country seat of 
the Duke of Meiningeii. He died at the age 
of seventy, peaceably, upon a summer day, 
delighting in the beautiful scenery that lay 
outside his window, and in the flowers 
brought by friends to his bedside. Nature, 
lio said, br>ro witness to the promises of reve- 
lation. So Froebel passed away. 

And Nature’s pleasant robe of jji’ccn, 
lliiinanityN appoiuted sbroud, euwjaps 
lbs inuuumciit und bis memory. 

Wise and good poojde have bt‘on endeavour- 
ing of late to obtain in this country a hearing 
for the views of this good teach(5r, and a trial 
for his system. Only fourtei'ii years have 
elapsed .since tlie first Infant Garden was 
established, and already infant gardens have 
been introiluccd into most of the largpr towns 
of Germany. Let us now welcome them with 
all our hearts to Kngland. 

The whole ]>rinciple of Froebel’s teaching 
is based on a ]>erfect Jove for cliildron and a 
full and geniid recognition of their nature, a 
determination that their hearts bliali not be 
starved for want of sympathy, that since they 
arc by infinite wisdom so created as to find 
hap]>iiiess in the active exercise and deve- 
lopment of all their faculties, wo, who have 
children round about us, sliall no longer re- 
press their energies, tie up their bodies, shut 
their mouths, and declare that they woi ry us 
by the incessant puttirm of the ({ue.stioiis 
which the Father of us all has placed in their 
mouths, so that the teachable one for ever 
cries to those who underUdie to be its guides 
— “What shall 1 do ?” To be ready at all 
times with a wise answer to that question, 
ought to be the ambition of every one upon 
whom a child’s nature depends for the means 
of healthy growth. The frolic of childhood 
is not )>urc exuberance and waste. .“There i 
is often a high meaning in childisli play,” | 
said Froebel. Let us study it, and act upon i 
hints— or more than hints — that nature gives. | 
They fall into a fatal error who despise all i 
that a child does, as frivolous. Nothing is | 
trifling that forms part off a child’s life. 

That whieb tho ma^tber awakens and fosters, 

When she joyously eiitgs and plays ; 

That which her love so tenderly shelters, 

Bears a blessing to future days. 
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We quote Eroebel again, in the«ie lines^And 
we quote others in whicli he bids us 

■ Break not suddenly the dream. 

The blessed dream of infancy ; 

In which the soul unites with all 
in eai'tl), or heaven, or sea, or > sky. 

But enough has alrqp-dy been said to show 
wliat he would have done. How would he 
do it ?# 

Of course it must be borne in mind, 
throughout the folloAving sketch of FroebeVs 
scheme of infant training, that certain qualities 
of mind are necessary to the teacher. Let 
nobody suppose that any scheme of education 
can attain its end, as a mere scheme, apart 
from the qualifications of those persons by 
whom it is to be carried out. Ve^ young 
children can be trained successfully^ by no 
person who wants hearty liking for them, anrl 
. who can take part only with a j^roud sense of 
restraint in their chatter and their play. It is 
in truth no condescension to bocome in spirit 
4XS a child with children, and nobody is lit to 
t(‘ach the young who Ijokls a dillerent opinion. 
Unvarying cheerfulness and kindness, the 
. refinement that belongs naturally to a i)ure, 
well-oonstituted woman’s mind are abso- 
lutely necessary to tlie management of one of 
Froebel’s infant gardens. 

Then, again, let it bo understood that 
Froebel never wished his system of tiaining 
to bo converted into mere routine, to the ex- 
clusion of all that sj)ontaneous action in 
whieli more than half of every child’s 
education must consist. It was his pur- 
pose to show the direction in which it was 
most usel'ul to proceed, how best to assist the 
growth of tile mind by following the iiidica- 
tjons natuie furnishes, Nothing was farther 
from liis design, in doing that, than the im- 
position of a check on any wholesome energies, 
iilindmau’s bull', romps, puzzles, fairy t;d(*s, 
everything in fact that exercises soundly any 
set of the child’s fneulties, must be admitted 
asa])aitof rroebel’s system. The cardinal 
point of his doctrine is, — take care that you 
do not exercise a ])art only, of the child’s 
mind or body ; but take thorough pains to see 
that you encourage tlie development of its 
whole nature. If pains — and great jiains — 
be not taken to see that this is done, jn-obably 
it is not done. The Infant Gardens are de- 
signed to help in doing it. 

The mind of a young child must not be 
trained at the expense of its body. Every 
ftiuscle ought, if possible, to be brought daily 
into action ; ajid, in the case of a child suffered 
to obey the laws of nature by free tumbling 
and romping, that is done in the best maimer 
possible. Every mother knows that by car- 
rying an infant always on the same arm its 
growth is liable to be perverted. Every 
father knows the child’s delight at being^ 
vigorously danced up and down, and much of 
this delight arises from the play then given 
to its muscles. As the child grows, the most 


unaccustomed positions into which it qan be 
safely .twisted are those from wluch it will 
receive the greatest , pleasure. That is be- 
cause play is thus given to the muscles in a 
D orm they do not often get, and nature, 

lalways watchful on the child’s behalf— . 
ci'ies, Wo will have some, more of that. It 
does us good. As it is with the body, so }t 
is with the mind, and Froebol’s scheme 
of infimt education is, for both, a system of 
gymnastics. ^ 

He begins with the new-horn ipfaut and 
demands that, if possible, it shall not be taken 
from its mother. He sets his face strongly 
against the custom of committing the child 
I during the tenderest and most unprossiblo 
I peiiod of its whole life to the pare and com- 
I pauioubhi}) of an ignorant nurse-maid, or. of 
I servants who have not the mother’s instinct, 

I 01 the knowleilge that can tell them how to 
behave in its presence. Only the mother 
should, iC ])OKsibh‘, be the child’s chief com- 
panion and teacher during at least the first 
three yeiiih ot its life, and she should have 
, thought it wnrih while to prepare herself for 
I the rigid fulfilment of her duties. Instead of 
I tambour work, or Arabic, or any other useless 
thing that may be taught at girls’ suhools, 
surely it would bo a great blessing if young 
' ladies were to siiend some of their lime in an 
I infant garden, that might be attached to 
I every academy. Lot them all learn from 
Froebel what are the re(iuirejneuts of a child, 
and be ])repared for the wise performance of 
what is alter all to be the, most momentous 
business of tlioir lives. 

The carrying out of this hint is imlebd 
necessary to the complete and general adop- 
tiou of the infant -garden Bystom. Protbel 
desired Ids infants to be tauglit only by women, 
and i-eqiiii'cd that they should bo women as 
well educated and refined as possible ^ prefer- 
ring amiable unmarried girls. Thus he would 
have our maidens spending some part of their 
time in playing witli little ones, learning to un- 
derstand them, teaching them to understand ; 
oui’ wives lie would have buiy at home, 
making good use of their experience, deve- , 
loping carefully and thoughtfully the minds 
ot their children, sole teachers for tlie first 
three years of their life; afterwards, either 
helped by throwing them among other chil- 
dren in an inlant garden for two or three 
hours every day, or, if there be at home, no 
lack of little company, having infant r gardens j 
of their own. 

Beiie^ing that it is natural to address 
infants in song, Froebel encouraged nursery 
songs, and added to their number. Those 
contributed by him to the common stock were , 
of course contributed for the sake of some uee ^ 
tliat he had for each ; in the same spirit- 
knowing play to be essential to a child— rhe 
invented games ; and those added by him t^) 
the common stock arc all meant to bo used 
for direct teaching. It does not in the least 
follow, and it was not the case, that he yronki 
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accorciaDce with its own ideas, and insensibly 
, brings the idSas into the control of a sense of 
harmony and fitness. The cube divided into 
eight parts will manufacture many things ; 
and, while the child is at work helped by 
quiet suggestion now and then, the teacher 
talks of what he is about, asks many ques- 
tions, answers more, mixes up little songs 
and stories with the play. Pillai's, ruined 
castles, triumphal arches, city gates, bridges, 
crosses, towers, all can be completed to the 
perfect satisfactioh of a child, with the eight 
little cubes. They are all so many texts 
on which useful and pleasant talk can be 
established. Then they are capable also bf 
harmonious arrangement into patterns, and 
this is a great pleasure to the child. He 
learns the charm of symmetry, exercises taste 
in the preference of this or that among the 
hundred combinations of which his eight 
cubes are susceptible. 

Then follows the “ fourth gift,** a cube 
divided into eight pianos cut lengthways. 
More things can be done with this than with 
the other. Without btraiu on the mind, 
in sheer ]duy, mingled wiMi songs, nothing is 
wanted but a liberal siipjdy of little cubes, to 
make clear to the chiklrcn the elements of 
arithmetic. The cubes are the things num- 
bci ed. Addition is done with them ; they are 
subtracted from each other ; they are inulti 
1)1 ied ; they are divided. Besides these four 
elementary rules they cause cluldren to be 
thoroughly at homo in the principle of 
fi actions, to multiply and divide ii.iclions — as 
real things ; all in good time, it will become 
easy enough to let written figures represent 
tlnuii — to go through the rule of three, 
square root, and cube root. As a cluld has 
instilled into him the principles of arithmetic, 
so he acquires insensibly the gioundwoik of 
geometry, the sister science. 

Froebel’s “ filth gift ’* is an extension of the 
third, a cube divided into twenty-seven equal 
( 3 ubos, and three of these further divided into 
halves, three into quartefe. This brings with 
it the teaching of a great deal of geometry, 
much help to the lessons in number, magnifi- 
cent accessions to the power of the little 
architect; who is provided, now, with pointed 
roofs and other glories, and the means of pro- 
ducing an almost infinite variety of symme- 
trical patterns, both more complex and more 
beautiful than heretofore! 

The “ sixth gift ** is a cube so divided as to 
extend still farther the child’s power of com- 
bining and discussing it. When its resources 
are exhausted and combined with those of the 
" seventh gift” (a box containing every form 
Bupplied in the preceding series), the little 
puj)il — seven years old — has had his inventive 
and artistic powers exercised, and his mind 
stored with facts that liave been absolutely 
comprehended. He has acquired also a sense 
of pleasure in the occupation of his mind. 

But he has not been trained in this 
way ofily. We leave out of account the 


bodily exercise connected with the entire round 
6f occupation, and speak only of the m'^ntal 
discipline. There are some other “ gifts 
that are brought into service as the child 
becomes able to use them. One is a box 
containing pieces of wood, or pasteboard, cut 
into sundry forma. With these th*e letters 
of the alphabet can be constructed : and, after 
letters, woi-ds, in such a way as to create out 
of the game a series of pleasant spelling 
lessons. The letters are arranged upon a 
slate ruled into little squares” by which 
the eye is guided in preserving regularity. 
Then follows the gift of a bundle of small 
sticks, which represent so many straight 
lines ; and, by laying them upon Ids slate, 
the child can make letters, patterns, pic- 
tures ; drawing, in fact, with lines tliat 
have not to be made with pen or pencil, but 
are provided ready made and laid down with 
the fingcis. Tliis kind of Stick-work having 
been brought to perfection, there is a capital 
extension of the idea with what is called 
Pea-work. By the help of peas softened in 
water, sticks may be joined together, letters, 
skeletons of cubes, crosses, prisms may be 
built ; houses, towers, churches may be con- 
structed, having duo breadth as well as 
length and height, strong enough to be car- 
ried about or kept as specimens of ingenuity. 
Then follows a gift of flat sticks, to be used 
in plaiting. After that, there is a world of 
ingenuity to be expended on the ])laiting, 
folding, cutting, and pricking of plain or 
coloured paper. Children five years old, 
trained in the Infant Carden, will delight in 
plaiting slips of paper variously colouicd into 
patterns of their own invention, and will 
work with a sense of symmetry so much 
refined by training as to produce patterns of 
exceeding beauty. By catting paper, too. 
patterns are produced in the Infant Garden 
that would often, though the work of very 
little hands, be received in schools of design 
with acclamation. Then there are games by 
which the first truths of astroiinmy, and 
other laws of nature, are made as familial as 
they are interesting. Pbr our own jiail*', we 
have been perfectly amazed at the ifv oj k we 
have seen done by children of six or seven — 
bright, merry creatures, who have all the 
spirit of their childhood active in them, 
repressed by no parent’s selfish love of ease 
and silence — cowed by no dull-witted teacher 
of the ABC and the pot-hooks. 

Froebel discourages the cramping of an 
infant’s hand upon a pen, but his slate ruh‘d 
into little squares, or paper prepared in the 
same way, is used by him for easy training in 
the elements of drawing.' Modelling in wet 
clay is one of the most important occupations 
of the children who have reached about the < 
sixth year, and is used as much as possible*, 
not merely to encourage imitation, but to 
give some play t‘o the creative power. 
Finally, there is the beat possible use made of 
the pamt-box, and children engaged upon the 
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colburing of fUtd tbe? of 

jiosefaysi airtb furtb^hc* tati^ ib dr(|oy, not 
iiier% •vmat' t» britfhft, but am wHArt ia'hgtr- 
xQouiott^ ai^d baautifal. 

We have left oprselvee ba much space 
as is requisite tb sKctr Mbw" truly all sUch 
labour .becomes pl*2t6 thechiM. fburteeu 
yearb* evidence suffices for a demonstration 
of the admirable ^rkihg of a system of this 
kind ; but a^ v^e think there are some 
parents who may be willing to inquire a little 
further into the subject here commended 
earnestly to their attention, we will end by 
a citation of the source from which we have 
ourselves derived \Vhat information \Ve 
possess. 

At the educational exhibition in St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall last year, there Was a large dis- 
play of the material used and results pro- 
duced in Infant Gardens, which attracted 
much attention. The Baroness von Maren- 
holtz, enthusiastic in her advocacy of the 
cliildrens’ cause, carho then to England, and 
did very much to procure the ealablish- 
ment in this country of some experimental 
infant gardens. By her, several months ago — 
and at about the sathe time by ]\l. and 
Madame Konge who had already established 
the first English infant ganieii — our atten- 
tion was invited to the subject. We were 
also made acquainted with M. Hotfrann, one 
of Froebers pupils, who explained the system 
theoretically at the Polytechnic Institution. 

When in this country, the Baroness von jiassions, the withered flowers of hope, and j 
Maronholtz published a book called Woman’s youth, and honour, that was once Gharhs I 
Educational Mission : being an exi>lanation Edward Stuart, to the vast majority of his I 
of Frederick Froebel’s System oi Infant coiiteiujunMiies the young pretender ; but, on 
Gardens. We have made use of the book some clieiishcd medals, and on (Vaiioya’s 
in the preceding notice, but it aiqieared tombstone, .and in some stout ►Scottish hearty 
without the necessary illustrations, and is .still t liarles the Third, King of Great JJrit.uii 
therefore a less perfect guide to the sub- France, and Ireland. This same ’ci gin }-eiglit, 
ject than a work published i^oro recently too, flouiishcd, in Ni*w South Wales, iJio 
by M. and Madame Itonge : A Pra<‘tlcal unfortunate James Daley. j 

Guide to the English Kindergarten. This The life and motives of Mr. Daley are 
last book we exhort everybody to consult enveloped in i myat^y wdiich no person has 
who is desirous of a closer insight into yet thought it worth his while to .sohe. 
Fioebcl’s .system than we have been able lure I Mr. Daley was transported, but for wliat 
to give. It not only explains what the ^ crime even, does not, as 1 have premised, 
a)su III is ; but, by help of an unstinted supply I amiear. Whether he was a defender, a 
ot little sketches, enables anyone at once to | tlxrasher,' a wliiteboy, a peep o’ day boy, or 
study it at home and bring it into active ' a Etn ember of any other occult society of 
operation. It suggests conversations, games ; | Irish Pluladelp^^i ; or whether with a noble 
giv(‘s many of Froebel’s songs, and even , disdain of the flections acrimonies of politics 
furnishes the ihusic (\Vhich usually consists lie had, inverlirlg Goldsmith’s remark on 
of popular tunes — Mary Blaiie, Kousscau’s Burke, given uj) for mankind what was^^ 
Dream, &c.) to which they may be sung, meant for party, and so confined himself to 
Furiliermoie, it is well to say that any one larceny ; whether he was a victim whose 
interested in this subject, whom time and cx]>atriatioii is to be numbered among Ire- 
space do not forbid, may see mi Infant Garden land’s wrongs, or a scoundrel of whom his 
in full work by calling on a Tuesday morning country was well rid, must remain a doubt, 
between the hoiiis of ten and one on M. and subject to the everlasting if, the everlasting 
^ Madame Kongo, at number thirty-two, Tavis- perhaps, and the everlasting why. Unless, 
tock Place, Tavistock Square. That day indeed, any body should take the trouble to 
these earliest and heartiest of our established rout out the Irish sessions papers, or gaol 
infant gardeners have set apart, for the help returns (if any existed), for the year seventeen 
of a good cause, to iiiteriuptions and investi- bundled and eighty-eight, 
gations from the wbrld without : trusting, of James Daley’s misfortunes are over, and 


ebtrrse, Vro suppose, tliat no one wdll dis- 
turb them for the satisfaction of mere idle 
curiosity. 

UOTORTUtTATE JAMES DALEY. 

TuRtotroH what inadvertent misapprehen- 
sieW relative to the laws of mine and thine 
the late unfortunate Mr. James Daley came to 
bo exiled from his native country, Ireland, to 
which he was so bright and conspicuous an 
ornament, I have had no means of ascertain- 
ing. That he was so exiled — that is to say, 
transported beyond the seas, does not admit 
of a doubt, for I find him to liave been a con- ; 
vict in the penal settlement of Botany Bay,, j 
in or about the year seventeen hundred and 
eighty-eight. 

Anno Domini seventeen hundred and 
eighty -eight was a real annus mirabilus. 
Many millions of persons were born and 
died in every month, week, daj', hour, 
minute, and second of that year: the sun 
shone with gi'eat brilliancy over an iin- 
inensc space of tcrritoiy ; copious showera 
of rain tell from the heavens ; and it is on 
indisputable record that at one period of the . 
winter, snow covered a considerable por^on 
of the earth’s siirfViee. In the year ’cig|j|fcy- 
eight depaitcil from Home all that wa%im- 
! mortal Ironi that miserably mortid AuKSrgam 
I of the lees of wine, the bitter ashe^df Dead 
Sea apiilos, the weeds and tares of unchecked 
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> the kangaroo hops over his grave ; his name years ; yet the judgment oven of tiie supeidor 
would never, probably, have found a place orders is occasionally fallible, and the gt^t 
in print, even ill the BiograpbiaFlagitiosa, had ones of the earth sometimes make fools of 
I not the other day stumbled across a pas- themselves. Fifty-one years ago unfortunate 
sago in an old book that led me to ask myself James Paley .was flogged, thrcatentwl with 
the question, whether he may not have been death, and sneered at by licutenant'-govemorsy 
the FIRST DisoovERER OF THE GOLD FIELDS judge-advocate 8 ,soldier-oflic 0 ra, overseors, and 
OF Australia! In page thirty- six of a quarto free settlers. Only a few convicts, miseron 
volume, published fifty-one years ago, eiilitlod ble and despised as himself, believed in him 
" An Account of the Euglisli Colony of New and liis gold mine : ho got not his deserts, 
South Wales,” by Lieutenant Colonel Collins, yet *scaped he not the whijipiug ; but in this 
I find the following jiassage : — day and hour how many of the superior 

"The settlement of Sydney Cove was for classes will be lx)ld enough to aver that 
some time amused with the account of the the wretched, contamiimtia:!, brutalised, 
existence and discovery of a goldmine; and crimc-siaiiied, flagellated Irish convict may 
the impostor had ingenuity enough to impose not liave tliscovored gold — may have been 
a fabricated tale on several of tlie people for within the arcana of Mammon — may have 
truth. He pretended to have discovei-ed it stood on the shoies of that wonderful Pactolus 
at some distance down the harbour; and to\viioae golden sands m 3 Tiads of men and 
offering to conduct an officer to tlie spot, a w’onit‘n are rushing now in frenzied concupis- 
boat was provided ; but immediate!}" on land- cenco of wealtli 1 * 

ing, having jireviously prevailed upon the I am fond of believing strange things, and 
officer to send away the boat, to prevent his I iliercforo icgister my opinion that Daley 
discovery being made public to more than did, it not actually discover gold, know of its 
one person, he made a pretence to leave him, existence somewhere in the vicinity of Sydney, 
and r(*acliing the settlemuit some hours 1 think the guinea and brass-buckle story 
before the officer, rejiorted that lie Iiad been was a blind ; that the lower class of people 
sent uj) by him for a guard. '^J'ho fellow knew were right in Lheir estimation of their coni^ 
too well the consequences that would follow rade’s chai'acter; and that unfortunate James 
on the ofliccr'fc arrival, to wait for that, rind l>.iley, after his one imprudent avowal that 
I tlierefore sot off directly iuto the woods, but j he had a secret, determined to kt'C}) it thence- 
beiiig brought back was punished for bis im - 1 forward uiirevealcd, because lie hated his mas^ 
p*. i^ion with litty lashes. Still, ho wev( j*, | teis in hm heart, and loathed the idea of] >laeing 
poKsistiiig that lie had discovered a inel d, a I wealth at their command. Themonke^^ri, they 
, ppcciincu of wliieli he produccil, the govciiioi say, have the gift of speech, bid will not use it 
orih'red liim to be taken again down the h ir I lest man should sot them to work ; iinforUi- 
I hour, wiLli directions to his adjutani lolandjnato James Daley, ]>erhap 8 , kept mute for a 
I the men on the ])laee which ho should point I jiarallol reason. “ lie re 1 am,” he may have 
I out, and kec]) him in sight; but on bi'ing.said, "lagged — a lifer. J have found gold. i 

assured by that officer, that if he laid | Wiat good will it do me to bdl the lieu- 
attempted to deceive liira ho would ]>u 1 him j tonant-govenior and the judge-advocate where 
to dealli, the man contessed that his story of i to find it loo ? 1 shall gel a tick el-of leave, 

having found a gold mine was a falsehood I iierhaps, and a few guineas ; and I shall gel ; 
which he had propagated in the hope of drunk, and knife a man, and be lagged again, 
imposing upon the ])Pople belonging to the or scragged ; while the lieutenant-governor 
Fishbonin and (foldcu Grove Storeships, goes home to be made a lord of, and the 
from which he ex])ectea to procure clolhmg judge-advocate is thanked by tlie jvirlLiimmt- 
and other articles in return for his promised house.” So, Janies Daley held his tongue, 
gold dust; and that he had fabricated tlie and was rewarded for his ingenuity with a 
specimens of the metal which he had ex- hundred lashes. 

hibited, from a guinea and a brass buckle; ITis ultimate reward on oartli, and one that 
the rem.ains of whicli he then produced, fairly eai us him the title of unfortunate, was 
and was rewarded for his ingenuity with a yet to conic. JTo is flogged at luge thirty- 
hundred lashes. Among tlic jieoplc of his six of the book I h.'ne quoted; nt ]>agc forty- 
own dcseri]>lion there were many who be- one he is hanged. In the c.'ise of the iinfor- 
lieved, notwithstanding his confession and tunate Miss Dailey, the ca]»tain who behaved 
jHUiishment, that be had actually made the so ill to her was, I believe, an officer in the 
discovery which he pretended, and that he Marines. In the case of the unfortunate 
was induced to say it was a fabiication J.arues Daley, ^le judge who sentenped him 
merely to secure it to himself, to make use to death was also in the Marines— Lieutenant- 
of it at a future oiiportuifity : so easy is it to Colonel Collins, judge-advocate of the colony, 
impose on the minds of the lower class of the Bailey was throttled in her garters; Daley ^ 
peotAe.” orthodox halter. Here is tlic entry of 

Easy it is, indeed, to impose on tlie minds the discoverer’s crowning reward . 
of this same lower clai&s : the imposition has "In December, James Daley, the eonvicL 
been tried on the largest scale, and with the who, in August, pretended to liave discovered 
most enlivening success during a long series of Ian inexhaustible source of w^ealth, and who 
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^ liaidfbQi&n. observed |]K>iaa, tUat ^a^tDlueglect 
hiejabpur^ and to IvUer abon£ to 

but, while pothers were at wcH^:'w^;at fast 
convicted of breaking into a bouse and plun- 
dering it, for which lie suffered death. Before 
he was turned off. he .00b|sa9ed that be had 
Cpmnaitted several :tUefte> into which, he 
been induced by bad connections.” 

Hei^ is an end of . J antes Daley, his anisfor- 
tunes, his discoveries, and Im crimes. Jblis 
secret, if he had any, died with him- It is 
doubtful whether Im discovered gold or not. 
It is certain that he broke into a house, and 
that he was rewarded for his ingenuity by a 
hundred and fifty lashes and a gibbet. He 
was whipped like a dog, and hanged like a 
dog, according to law. The only question is, 
whether he deserves a niche iu the temple of i 
the martyrs of discovery by the side ofj 
Christo})her Columbus, Salomon de Caslm, ! 
and Galileo ; or whether 1 myself ought to j 
be put in the pillory (supposing such a! 
machine to exist), for desecrating these i 
respectable pages with the apotheosis of an ; 
unmitigated rascal. Perha-ps, after all, it does j 
not matter much whether tlie ^ustiaJian 
gold-fields were in reality first discovered by 
James Daley. We a.s seldom see the right 
amount of praise given to the right man, as, 
the righlr man in the right place. I dare say 
Cadmus didn’t invent / letters himself. I.' 
imagine that he bought the patent right for a ' 
few drachms from some poor wretch who lived 
in an attic and had no- soles to his sandals. 

That man is not the discoverer of any art,” j 
writes Sydney Smith, “who first says the' 
thing ; but he who says it so long, and so 
loud, and so clearly, that he compels mankind 
to hear him.” 

I 

SARDINIAN FORESTS AND I 
FISHERIES. 

As the time for over-sea fexcursioiis ap- 
proaches, it may be a charity to give a short 
account of an island that has hitherto 
almost escaped that British inviusion which, 
corrupting tlie cookery of France, and raising 
tlie tolls of innkeepers, postboys, muleteers, 
donkey-boys, and camel-drivers, has extended 
from the Straits of Dover to the Pyramid of 
Cheops : from the snows of Lapland to. the 
hot saDd.s of Algeria : and spreads all over 
the world. 

With so much of the kingdom of Sardinia 
as. consists of what the islanders call terra 
firma, English travellers are tolerably fami- 
, But, the island which has given the 

besli known European name to the territory 
which includes such famousf'.cities as Turin 
and Genoa, has been ventured upon by few 
except antiqiiaries of the true Dryasdust 
Oirder-^careful, industrious, fearfully histo- 
rical, and perfectly unreadable. A reputation 
^ f^fttP^rah fevers and absence of decent inns, 
than ordinary richness in entb- 
^pmlgical specimona of the more disagreeable 
kind, have, we presume, protected Island 


Sardinia from, the baj’bariwja , who wpai’^ 
mackintosh and plaids, and Avalk like mad 
dogs in the heat of .tiie day. 

. .And jet it is the. .largest island in tl^e 
Mediterraneau-^as long . as from London to 
LiyerpooJ, and as broad as from London to 
Southampton.; with mountfuns eight thou- 
sand feet liigh torrents and waterfalls on a 
proportionate scftle, swarming with delicious 
trout groves pf orange and lemon trees in 
full beai-ing ; forests of oak and chestnut, 

I alive with great deer, >yUd sheep, and fierce 
wild boar ; a j^eople a.s yet uncormpLed by 
alms or soap, hospitable and dirty, in 
costumes of picturesqueness and brilliancy 
which would make the fortune of a ballet- 
master. 1 'hc men armed to the teeth, perpe- 
trating poems and murders (not of strangers), 
on the slightest provocation. Tlie women 
beautiful, fierce, fixithful, and quite unspoiled 
by writing or reading. There are also anti- 
quities ; but, as no one knows what they 
mean, or by whom or fur what purpose the 
rivals of the Kound Towers were built, we 
will .say nothing about tb( 3 m: especially as 
our pre.seiit notions arc railier vulgar, com- 
mercial, and sanitary, than romantic or anti- 
quarian. 

For the same reason we say nothing about 
the history of the island, or it# line of .sove- 
reigns, but recommend it to melodrama writers 
as full of assassinations, abdications, love- 
matches, monks, Jesuits, armour, plumes, and 
velvet jackets. 

Go\enmient steamers run between Genoa 
and the two ports of Sardinia. In fine 
weather, wliole fleets of the nautilus, and 
shoals of dolphin, sail and sjiort upon and in 
the really blue Mediterranean: aifording to 
those who have previously only known ibo 
seas of Holyhead or of Folkstono, vi.sihle 
signs of tjhe sunny south. Besides these 
ornamental denizens of the Sardinian slioj“es, 
there ai’e also to be found, in season, shoals of 
tunny that we do not eat in England, except 
a few choice spirits, tempted to ])atronise 
Forlnum and Mason’s pickled specimens by 
Brillat S.avarin’3 celebrated story of the 
Abbe’s Omelette an Thou ; also sardines, ^ 
which we do eat in quantity, thanks to Sir 
Robert Peel’s tarift*. Then there is abun^. 
dance of the finest coral, in symbol of wliicjr; 
the town of Cagliari has fvom time imnm-n 
niorial borne as its arms, a tower sprouting 
with a branch of coral. Also the Pinna 
Marina, a silk-producing bivalve of vast size, 
sometimes three feet in length ; not born 
wrapped in silk like the China worm, but 
endowed with a sort of beard, or bunch of 
linos, which, having first allocated’ himself to 
a rock by his hinge end, he throws out, 
like a fly-fisher, until some small fish, 
attracted by the floating brilliancy, approach, 
nibble, are caught in the gigantic trap of the 
open valves, and silently abeorbecl. But, by 
the retributary or reactionary law of nature, 
the pinna himself at times falls to an enemy 
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even more crafty and skilful than himself. 
The Polypus Octopedia (ijvhat a dreadful 
name !) may be seen in calm weather, by a 
curious oDserver, looking down a Sardinian 
rock inlo the clear waters, stealing along to- 
ward the open-mouthed pinna, until within 
a convenient distance, when he flings, with 
wonderful dexterity, a pebble ho has carried 
in two of his claws into the shell of the 
hungry pinna. The pinna shuts or tries to 
shut his trap and crush the stone ; in vain, 
he is wedged open, and the polypus devours 
liim at leisure. The Sardes, in their turn, 

, drag the pinna from rocks, cut off his beard, 
wash it, dry it, comb it out, get about three 
ounces of fine silk from a rough pound, and 
weave four ounces into a pair of gloves ‘‘ of a 
beautiful yellow brown, like the burnished 
gold of certain beetles’ backs.” Such gloves 
in the country are worth nearly five shillings 
a pair. 

The land, as far as nature goes, seems not 
^ 1|SSS rich than the sea. It is grievous to hear of 
^ ^iitgnificent forests of oak, chestnut, ilex, and 
corSj^cut down as recklessly as though they 
had been in English crown forests, and of a 
I large percentage lost or destroyed for want of 
j roads, and machinery. Beautiful corn is 
grown, although not nearly to the extent that 
I would be possible ifthe country were opened, 

Ij and cultivation encouraged Ly a rational 
I systi'iii of commerce. A lew years agr), /iiio&t 
Ij wheat was to be had at thirty-two shillings a 
jl «|u:irter, but there were then export duties, 

! a bai’barisiii that we once apjilied to Irish 
corn and c;itMe. The citizens of Bristol turned 
out the great Edmund Burko for supporting 
their repeal ; so wc may find excuses for the 
' Biediiiontese king. Eovvls are fourpeiice each, 

;i and the best olive oil only thrc'C sluUiiigs and 
I' siv])cn<5e a gallon. AVitli v\hite bread, fowls,! 
ii eggs, and oil to fry them in, no traveller] 
ij call stajvc. Then, there are ten different' 
' I kinds of wines, of wonderful flavour, and eupho- 
1 nioiis names. Mai vagi in, like strong white lier- 
I initage, which, when old and very good, costs 
' four shillings and sixpence a gallon . Torbato, 
!! like Maiizanilla of Spain, at half that price. 
Giro, like the Tinto of Alicante; also Mus- 
cato and Monaco, of which the former is ])cv- 
furnod and delicate: the latter strong, (-aii- 
noiinau, sweet for the ladies ; and excellent 
vino di pacse at ten pence a gallon ! We grieve 
to add that part of tho stronger wines are ex- 
ported to Genoa and France, to doctor the 
weaker kinds. The grapes of the province of 
Alghero make net only wine, but most delicious 
raisi i is, by a secret process. They are not sold, 
but sent as presents to select friends. Every 
year, the grape-ship, into which nothing but 
bushels upon bushels of raisins are admitted, 
sails to (kigliari, with thousauds of baskets 

for friends. * ^ • i i. 

After these carnal temptations, it is right 
to mention that the interior fiirest tracts— 
roads there are none — are, frequented by a 
sort of Bobin Hood outlaws, ot various dc- 
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grees of felony, who under the general tlUe 
of Puorieiti, ate, if merely guilty 
slaughter, pitied and supported by the pea- 
santry, and occasionally persecuU^d by the ' 
police. 

Hospitality flourishes, as it does in all 
thinly peopled countries, where food is cheap ^ " 
and news is scarce. A traveller is introduced 
fi'om village to village, sure of liearty wel- 
come. The one serious drawback consists in 
the ceremony of eating. Tlie polite thing is, 
to partake of every dish ; and tliis, when there 
are eight or ten, except for an English alder- 
man of experience, is rather difticuU. Mr. 
Tynedale,to whom we are indebted fornnanyof 
our plums, relates how, when weary, sleepy, 
and exhausted by tasting of ten dishes, his 
host exclaimed, “Well, as you have eaten 
nothing, you shall have something really 
nice.” Tiie door presently opened, and the 
servant entered with a whole roasted wild 
boar ; and in spite of every effort, our tra- 
veller was obliged to disjiose of a considerable 
.slice before lie was permitted to retire to bed 
and the nightmare. 

For tWivelling in Sardinia there is .an om- 
nibus, running over tlie one road which tra- 
verses the island from end to end, from 
Cagliari to Port Tones ; a most unenviable 
conveyance, if we arc to believe the French 
gentlemen who, for photographic purposes, 
jiassed six uncomfortable weeks there. But 
then there are also to be had, capital little 
horses of Arab .style, li ery, docile, sure-footed, , 
and hardy. Surely he is unwoithy to be a 
traveller in wild countries, who does not prefer 
a good horse to any omnibus, even though as 
luxurious as those of Manchester and (xlas- 
gow. Perhaps this race came with the Car- 
thaginians. At any rate, Uoman emperors had 
hunting studs in the island. Tho SanK's are 
famous horsemen, in that one respect unlike 
the highlanders. 'Vo sneer at a Sarde’s horse 
is as dangerous as to praise his wile. Horses 
arc so cheap that every peasant has one, 
which keeps itself, running loose in the W()od.s 
and wild lands. The best arc trained to 
arnblo with each pair of fore and liiml feet 
following at ihe same time, thus prodiiciug a 
most easy smooth motion. An Italian writer 
declares that travelling on horseback in Sar- 
dinia is one of tlie most agreeable things in 
the world — “ 1 prefer it to going in a boat 
with the wind astern.” A few thus educated 
would be invaluable for stout ladies or alder- 
men requiring exercise. Mr. Tyuedalo paid 
ten .shillings and sixpence a day for three 
horses and a man, who found the animals and 
fed them himself. One of these horses was to 
carry baggage. 

Near the town of Sassara are to be found 
gardens rich in fruit, flowers and shrubs ; in 
one, our traveller sawa iiiyrilo i-rce, the stem 
of which, at some height from tlie ground, 
was fifty-six inches in cii’cumforence ; tho 
branches, extending twenty-six feet, rested I 
on orange trees. The fruit trees were m fall , 
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Ivlooni ; almond) d:^rry/ orango, and pome- 
granate, lighted up the .da«k foliage, ovc^r 
which the B6man pine and palm reigned 
majestically. One orange tree bore on an 
average four thousand iite hunilred fruit. 
By way of conti^t to orange and tobacco 
p&ntations, farther on in tiie interior, beyond 
the wretched village of Bolzi — through a i3e- 
, aolate undrained country, abounding in cork, 
wild olive, and pear trees, the coarse griisa 
-brilliant with asphodel — the liver Perfujas is 
reached ; where trout, which may be seen in 
shoals in the surnnier, from tliree to four 
pounds weight (iacL, are spld at Sempio for a 
halfoenny a pound. 

If our traveller, after -ti’avellLng and fish- 
ing, sliould desire the refreshment qf a week 
at the Baths, he can be accommoaated on 
easy terms. In a gorge of the river Ooghinas, 
are mineral baths of considerable Sar<fe cele- 
brity, and perhaps as simple and economical 
as any in Europe. The patient finds neither 
hotel nor bad-haus, nor kUrsaal, but carries 
with him a fortnight’s provisions and a 
hatchet, sets to work, and cuts down enough 
boughs to build him a hut ; then, takes four 
horizontal poles, and having discovered with 
naked foot or hand, the lot of sand of the 
right heat, sticks the four poles in at the 
four corners, and fills up the sides with 
boughs to keep off the sun or the wind ; then 
scratches up the sand into a sort of grave, 
long enough and broad enough to receive his 
body. The hollow is immediately filled 
with the warm mineral water, which flows 
constantly through, at an even temperature. 
As ilius, in the primitive style of the Omoo 
and Typoe Islanders of the Pacific, he luxu- 
riates, he may see herds of swine, the tame and 
the wild together, refreshing themselves in the 
same manner : wallowing in the river, which 
is cold at top and boiling hot at bottom, and 
burying themselves in the sand. 

A few years ago, before the Western prai- 
ries, California, Australia, New Zealand, not 
to speak of Egypt and Palestine, had became 
familiar to our sportsmen and travellers, this 
wild wood life would have been considered 
decidedly eccentric ; but, in Sardinia, judging 
by the folio whig description of a forest 
bivouac, luxury and savagery are deliciously 
combined. Our traveller laid in, three 
pounds of eels, at fourpence halfpenny ; 
a whole lamb, one shilling and threepence 
halfpenny ; half a wild boai' (veiy small, we 
presume), two shillings ; twelve eggs, at two- 
pence ; two quarts of wine, twopence half- 
penny ; a pound of cheese, twopence half- 
penny a su]:)ply for the dinner and 
supper of himself, two servants, and an extra 
guiae. On arriving at a suitable place for a 
mid-day halt, tbe Jiorses were unsaddled and 
turned loose to graze ; branches of arbutus, 
cistus, lavender, myrtle, and thyme were cut 
down for firewood, lighted, and reduced to a 
heap of live ashes ; tliese being piled eighteen 
inches high and 4i<^0 feet square, a stone at 


each cornet supported four long arbutus 
stakes, on which the lamb and boar were, 
spitted, and turned .,»s occasion ^'equired : 
while in the traveller’s small frying-pan, fish 
and omelette were artisticidly prepared. Ice- 
cold water was drawn from a stream flowing 
close by, from the snow-capped mountains 
above. Not unfrequently, excellciit wild 
honey is to , be found in the hollows of an- 
cient trees, eaual in taato and poi fume to 
honey of Hybla and Hymottus. As bees 
abound and flourish, so does fhe bee-eater, the j 
gorgeous bird described by Yirgil, of green 
and azure plumage. These, honey-fed like . 
their victims, are canglit, roasti^d in vino 
leaves, nud eaten with kale and toast, like 
woodcocks: rivalling in beauty and exceeding 
in flavour our painted pheasant. 

The greatest curiosity in wild game is 
the muiUer, with a head and horns like 
a sheep, and a body and coat like a doer i 
about two feet eight inches high : running in ' 
flocks of from live or six to fifty, lively j 
active, and timid. Tficy are found on fores U 
covered hills, especially on Monte Argentu, [ 
and the mountain districts of Patad^, ifiud- j 
duso, Tculadu, Iglesias, and Nurra.^'^ A^ir. I 
flesh has the taste of venison ; their bleat a ' 
sound like that of the sheep ; they are easily i 
tamed, and playful amd mischievous as pet j 
goaits. Another animal peculiar to this island i 
is the boccamele : a honey-hunter kind of ■ 
weaisel : a beautiful, easily-tamed, and eugag- i 
ing little creature, free from any ofleiisivo j 
smell, full of endearing tricks and gambols, 
so delicate in its eating that it will starve 
rather than touch impure food. Honey is 
its favourite dish, to obtain which it hunts 
out tlie wild nests, and nibbles through the 
cork hives of the peasants ; thus sometimes 
starving out the bees. 

Monstruus eagles abound, and i;arry off 
many .a lamb and squeaking pig. Tlie 
shcjiherds lay baits for them, and shoot them 
as they settle down to feed. 

The.sc are not the only temptations to the 
sportsman youth of zoological tastes, who 
form our most adventurous travellers. Near | 
Cagliari, within twelve hours of African 
shores, are certain stagni — half lake, half , 
marsh, where shelter, climate, and food, at- i 
tract a wonderful number of water-fowl, both i 
waders and swimmers — in winter, perhaps i 
the greatest variety of northern and southOrn 1 
birds ill the world. There, even in summer, 
are to be found wild swans and geese, 
herons of various kinds, sizesy and colours, 
black cormorants, and countless tefd, widgeon, ' 
cootes, dabchicks, water ouzles. Strangest of j 
all, the bird of our boyish dreams — the 
flamingo, with his crimson back, pale pink j 
breast, and long legs— a sort of attenuated | 
youug lady in a rose-coloured ball-dress. 

These majestic oreatures arrive about 
the month of September, and remain until 
April. Their flecks are ranged like armies 
of from one to five thousand, in a broad 
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red wedge ; with their wings weaving t%B 
evenly as guardsmen march, they float away, 
a cloud of living fire. They were named 
fiamingo from finmma. Not less interest- 
ing than their flight is to see from a dis- 
tance thousands stalking gracefully along the 
shores of the stagni, like a fringe of crimson 
silk fanned by the evening breeze. They 
seldom breed in the sLagni. They probably 
prefer Africa ; but, occasionally a nest is 
found — a conical pile of weeds, shells, tStc., 
raised about two feet and a half high ; on 
which, having deposited their eggs, they sit 
astride, with their long legs hanging down, a 
la fourchette, as the Erench would say, and 
hatch. The Romans considered flamingoes' 
brains and tongues a delicacy. The modern 
Sardes seldom eat them, but make a musical 
pipe of the shank bone lor their national 
instrument — a soi’t of abominable bagpij)e. 

At »an()ther point of the Sardinian coast, 
near Oristana, arc Laguues, which afford 
verj*^ remarkable fishing, only sc(;ond in im- 
portance to that of tlie tunny described in 
Household Words. These lagunes ni*e about 
seven miles long, and foui* and a half wide, 
. divided off by thick fences of reeds into throe 
partitions, some of which are lifted up to 
admit the shoals of fish that come Ironi 
the sea. On the occasion of a battue fiu'thc 
amusement of the viceroy, all the fences 
w'ere closed up. A<iross the first and lowest 
aivisiou, a long net, drawn by a hundred 
men, preceded by a few] yards an immense 
barge, which, gradually moving forward, 
drove all tlie fish to the next division, when 
the doors were closed ; and so on, till arriving 
at the tliird, the slaying process commenced. 
Eifty men, nearly naked, each with a net 
bag round the waists, a bludgeon in the right 
Laud, leaped into the water, and proceedctl 
to seize ami slay, until the mass had disap - 
pcaied from the snid'ace ; and then they dived 
and struggled for more. Some active fish 
leapeii into the boat ; some, over the nets in 
the reor ; some, falling plump in the fishers’ 
faces, overturned them heavily. At length the 
w^allets were full, and tlie mermen ceased for 
a short rest, then recommenced until the 
whole liarvest was gleaned. 

After the fishing came a breakfast of count- 
less kinds of fish, dressed in various manners 
most delicious, but to be imagined rather 
than described. The viceroy declared that he 
should never forget a Cabras fish least, and 
the traveller said the same. This Cabras 
fishery was rented at two thousand three 
hundred and four pounds a year, and was 
offered for sale at forty-two thousand two 
hundred and forty pounds. The value of 
each battue varies from two pounds to forty 
pounds sterting. 

Sardinia is not less rich in flocks, and 
herds, and corn-fields, than in game, fish, 
and fruit. The gi’ound has sometimes been 
luanured ^ith unsold cheese. The people 
are good people, of whom, with roads and 


other means of communication and c}vilka- 
tion, combined with useful suitable education, 
much might be made. Wo may, perhaps, 
another time, say something of their manners, 
customs, habits, costumes, poems, legends, 
and laws. There are fow countries in iSirope 
that offer more promising results for com- 
merce and agriculture, wisely encouraged, 
than the island of the Sardes. It might be 
well worth the attention of some of^ those 
wlio seek jirofits i^nd adventures on the other 
side of the world. The Sardes can produce a 
mass of the forest and field produce wc niosfc 
require ; and they are rather prejudiced in 
favour of Englishmen than disposed to object 
to their company. 

y 

THE YELLOW MASK. 

IN TWJCLVE CHAPTERS. CllArTER VII. 

AiiouT eight months after the Countess 
d’Ascoli liad been laid in her grave in the 
C^ampo Santo, two reports were circulated 
through the gay world of Pisa, wJiich excited 
cui’iosity and awakened expectation every- | 
where. The first report announced that a 
grand masked ball was to be given at the 
Melani Palace, to celebrate the day on which 
the heir of the house attained his majority. 
All the friends of the family were delighted 
at the prospect of this festival ; for the old 
Marquis hi el ail i had the reputation of being 
one of the moat hospitable, and, at the same 
time, one of the most eccentric men in Pisa. 
Every one expected, therefore, tliat he would 
secure for the entertainment of his guests, if 
he really gave the ball, the most wnimaical 
novelties in the way of masks, dances, and 
amusements generally, that had over been 
seen. 

The second report was, lliat the rich wi- 
dower, Fabio d’Ascoli, was on the point of 
returning to I’lsa, after having improved his 
health and spirits by travelling m foreign 
countries ; and that he miglit be expected to 
appear again in society, lor the first time 
since the deatli of his wife, at Uie masked 
ball which was to be given in the Melani 
Palace. This announcement excited 8])ecial 
interest among the young ladies of Pisa. 
Eabio had only reached his thirtieth year ; 
and it was universally agreed that his return 
to society in his native city could indicate ' 
nothing more certainly than his desire to find 
a second mother for his infant child. All the 
single ladies would now have been ready to 
bet, as confidently as Brigida had offered to 
bet eight months before, that Eabio d’Ascoli 
would marry again. 

For once in a way, report turned out to be 
true, in both the cases just mentioned. Invi- 
tations were actually issued from the Melani 
Palace, and Fabio returned from abroad tp 
his home on the Arno. 

In settlhig all the arrangements connected 
with his masked ball, the JNlarquis Melani 
showed that he was determined not only to 
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Idefifrye, but, ta toorease,, }ua.,rapatalion for 
'oddity. He invented, the moat extr^agant 
disgM,isps, to be woi:n by Bon^e^of ins. more 
intiioate fntnAn ; he. aiTanged grotesque 
dances, ib be performed at stated periods of 
. the evening % professional buffbonsi hired 
from Slorenoe. He composed a toy symphony, 
•whicb included solos qn every npUy play tiling 
iat that time manufactured for children’s use. 
And, not content with thus avoiding the 
beaten track in preparing the entertainments 
at the ball, he determined also to show de- 
cided originality, even in selecting the attend- 
ants who were to wait on the company. 
Other people in his rank of life were accus- 
tomed to employ their own and hired foot- 
men for this purpose ; the marquis resolved 
that his atf^endants should be composed of' 
young Women only ; that two of his rooms 
should be fitted up as Arcadian bowers ; and 
' that all the prettiest girls in Pisa should be 
placed in them to preside over the refresh- 
ments, dressed, in accordance with the mock- 
classical taste of the period, as shepherdesses 
of the time of Virgil. 

The only defect of this brilliantly new iJoa| 
was the difficulty of executing it. The mar- 
quis had expressly ordered that not fewer 
than thirty shepherdesses were to be engaged, 
fifteen for each bower. It would have been 
easy to find double this number in Pisa, if 
beauty had been the only quality required in 
the attendant damsels. But it was also abso- 
lutely necessary, for the security of the mar- 
quis’s gold and silver plate, that the hhep- 
herdesses should possess, besides good looks, 
the very homely recommendation of a fair 
character. This last qualification proved, it 
is sad to say, to be the one small merit which 
the majority of the ladies willing to accept 
engagements at the palace, did not possess. 
Day after day passed on ; and the marquis’s 
stewiird only found more and more difficulty 
in obtaining the appointed number of trust- 
worthy beauties. At last, his resources failed 
him altogether ; and he appeared in his mas- 
ter’s jiresence, about a week before the night 
of the ball, to make the humiliating acknow- 
ledgment, that he was entirely at his wits’ 
end. The total number of fair shepherdesses 
with fair characters, whom he had been able 
to engage, amounted only to twenty-three. 

I^ousense I ” cried the marquis, irritably, 
as soon as the steward had made his confession. 

t(dd you to get thirty girls, an^thirty 1 
mean to have. What’s the use of ^baking 
your head, when all their dresses are ordered ? 
Thirty tunics, thirty vlfreaths, thirty pairs of 
sandals and silk stockings, thirty crooks, you 
scoundrel — and you have the impudence to 
^ ofter me only twenty- three hands to hold, 
them; Not a word ! 1 won’t hear a word ] 

Get me my thirty girls, or lose your' place.” 
The marqius roared out tliis last terrible sen- 
tence at the top of his voice, and pointed 
peremptorily to the door. 

Tiiq steward ku^w his master too well to 


I retnonstrate. He took his bat and cane, and 
went out. It was useless to look through the 
ranks of rejected volunteers again ; there was 
not the slightest hope in that quarter. The 
only chance left was to call on all bis friends 
in Pisa who had daughters out at service, 
and to tiy what , he could accomplish, by 
bribery aud persuasion, that, way. 

After a whole day occupied in solicitations, 
promises, and paUent smoothing down of 
innumerable difficulties, the result of his 
efforts in the new direction, was an accession 
of six more shepherdesses. This brought him 
on bravely from twenty-three to tweniy-nine, 
and left him, at last, with only one anxiety — 
where was he now to find shepherdess number 
thirty ? 

He mentally asked himself that important 
quest ion, as he entered a shady by-street in 
the neighbourhood of the Campo Santo, on 
his way back to the Melani Palace. Saun- 
tering slowly along in the middle of the road, 
and fanning hiinsclf With liia handkerchief 
after the oppressive exertions of the day, he 
passed a young girl who was standing at the 
street-door of one of the houses, apparently 
waiting fur somebody to join her before she 
; entered the building. 

i “ Body of Bacchus ! ” exclaimed the steward 
(using one of those old Pagan ejaculations 
which survive in Italy even to the present 
day). “ There stands the prettiest girl I have 
seen yet. If she would only be sliepherdess 
number thirty, I should go home to sujiper 
M'ith my mind .at ease. I’ll ask her, at any 
rate. Nothing can be lost by asking, aud 
everytbing may bo gained. Stop, my dear,” 
be continued, seeing the girl turn to go into 
the house, as ho approached lier. “Don’t be 
afraid of me. J am steward to the Marquis 
Melani, and well known m Pisa as an ern'- 
nently respectable man. I have sometliiug to 
say to you which may be greatly for your 
benefit. Don’t look surprised ; I am coming 
to the point at once. Do you want to earn a 
little money? — honestly, of course. You 
don't look as if you were very rich, child.” 

“ 1 am very poor, aud veiy much in want 
of some honest w^ork to do,” answeied tlio 
girl, sadly. 

“ Then We shall suit each other to a nicety j 
for I have work of the pleasantest kind to 
give you, and plenty of money, to pay for it. 
But before we say anything more about that, 
suppose you tell me first something about 
yourself— who you are, and so forth. You 
know who 1 am already.” 

“ I am only a poor work-girl, and my name 
is Nanina. I have nothing more, sir, to say 
about myself than that.” ^ 

“ Do you belong to Pisa 1 ” 

“Yes, sir — at least, I did. But I havo 
been away for some time. I was a year at 
Florence, employed in needlework.” 

“ All by yourself ? ” » 

I “No, sir, with my little sister. I was 
1 waiting for her when you came 
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** Have you never done anything else but 
needlework ? — never been out at service ?** 
“Yes, sir. For the last eight months I 
have hud a situation to wait on a laily at 
Florence, and my sister (who is turned 
eleven, sir, and can make herself very useful) 
was allowed to help in the nursery,” 

“How came you to leave this situation ? ” 

“ The lady and her family were going to 
Rome, sir. 'J'liey would have taken me with 
them, but they could not take my sister. We 
are alone in the world, and we never 
have been parted from each other and never 
shall be— so 1 was obliged to leave the 
situation.” 

“And here you are back at Pisa — with 
nothing to do, 1 suppose ? ” 

“Nothing yet, sir. We only came back 
yesterday.” 

“Only yesterday! You are a lucky girl, | 
let me tell you, to have met with me. 1 sii])- 
pose you have somebody in the town wlio can 
speak to your characler 1 ” 

this house can, sir.” 

Any^tW^s pray ? ” i 

“ Marta Angrisani, sir.” 1 

What ! the well-known sick-nurse ? You 1 
could not possibly have a better recominenda- 
tion, child. I remember her being employed 
' ' at the Melani Palace at the time of the 
marquis’s lust attack of gout ; but I never 
knc'v tliat she kejit a lodgiiig-liouse.” 

I “tSlie and her daughter, air, have owned 
tills iiousc longer tlian I can recodect. My 
] bister and I have lived in it since 1 was quite 
I a little child, and I had hoped we might be 
. able to liVe here again. But the top room 
V e used to have, is taken, and the room to let 
lower down is far more, i am afraid, than we 
can alibi d.” 

“ How much is it 1 ” 

Nan Ilia mentioned the weekly rent of the 
room ill fear au<l trembling. The stew;ml 
buist out laughing. 

“Suppose 1 offered you money enough to 
1)0 able to take that room for a wliolc year at 
once 'I ” he said. 

Nanina looked at him in speechless amaze- 
ment. ^ 

“ Suppose I offered you that ? ” continued 
the sLewiu'd. “And suppose I only asked 
you in return to put on a line dress and serve 
refreshments in a beautiful room to the com- 
pany at the Marquis Melani’s grand ball ? 
What should you say to that ? ” 

Nanina said nothing. She drew back a 
stop or two, and looked more bewildered than 
before. 

“You must have heard of Ibo ball,” said 
the steward pompously. “The poorest 
people in Pisa have heard of it. It is the 
talk of the whole city.” 

Still Nanina made no answer. To have 
replied truthfully, she must have confessed 
that “ the talk of the whole city ” had now no 
interest for her. The last news ftom Pisa that 
had, appealed to her ^sympathies was the 


news of the Countess d’AscolFs death, and of 
Fabio’s departure to travel in foreign coun- 
tries.' Since then, she had heard nothing more 
of him. She was as ignorant of iiis return to 
his native city as of all the repoii® connected 
with the marquis’s ball. Something in her 
own heart — some feeling which she had 
neither the desh'e nor the capacity to ana- 
lyse — had brought her back to Pisa and to 
the old home which now connected itself 
with her teuderest ‘recollections. Believing *' 
tliat Fa bio was still absent, she felt that no 
ill motive could now be attributed to her 
return ; and she had ' not been able to le.dst 
the temptadou of revisiting the scene that 
had beeu associated with the lirst great happi- 
ness as well as with the first great sorrow of 
her life. Among all the poor people of Pisa, she 
was perhaps the very last whose cui'iosity 
could be awakened, or wliose attention could 
be attracted, by the rupiour of gaieties at the 
Melaiii Palace. 

But she could not confess all this ; she | 
could only listen with great humility and no i 
small surprise, wdiile tlie steward, in compas- 
sion for her igi'oraiice, and with the hope of 
tempting her into accepting his offt red en- 
gagement, described the aiTangemeiits of the ^ 
a[)][)roaching festival, and dwelt fondly on the { 
magnificence of the Arcadian bowers, ami | 
the beauty of the shepherdesses* tunics. As ' 
soon as he had done, Nanina veiiluretl on tlie j 
confession that she should feel ralher nervous , 
ill a grand diess that did not belong to her, ' 
and that she doubted very much her own j 
capability of waiting propcily on Ihc great | 
people at the ball. The steward, however, , 
would hear of no objections, and called per- I 

eniptoi’ily for Marta Angrisani to make llio ; 

necessary statement as to Naiiina’s character. | 
While this formality was being complied with , 
to the steward’s perfect satisfaction, La Lioii- 
dolla came in, unaccompanied on this occa- 
sion by the usual companion of all her walks, i 
the learned poodle, Searammuccia. 

“ This is Nanina’s sister, sir,” said the good- i 
natured sick-nurse, taking the first opportu- 
nity of introducing La Biondella to the great 
marquis’s great man. “ A very good, indus- 
trious little girl ; and very clever at plaiting 1 
dinner-mats, in case his excellency sliould I 
ever want any. What have you done with j 

the dog, my dear?” i t xi * ' 

“ 1 couldn’t get him past the pork-butcher s 
three streets olf,” replied La Biondella. “ He j 
would sit down and look at the sausages. I ^ 
am more than half afraid he means to steal , 
some of them.” 

“ A very pretty child,” said the steward, , 
patting La Biondella on the cheek. “ We ouglit , 
to have her at the ball. If bis excellency 
should want a Cupid, or a youthful nympb, ' 
or anything small and light in that way, 1 ; 

shall come back and let you know. lu the 1 
meantime, Nanina, consider yourself, 
herdess number Thirty, and come io the i, 
housekeeper’s room at the palace to U7 j 
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your dress to-morrow. ! dou^t talk 

to me about being afraid md awkward. All 
you’re wanted to do is to lo<^ pretty ; and 
your glass must have told you, you could do 
that long ago. Eomemt>er the rent of the 
room, my dear ; and don’t staiui in your light 
and your sister’s. Does the little girl like 
sweetmeats I Of com*se, she does! ‘Well, J 
promise you a whole box of sugar-plums to 
take home for her,' if you will come and wait 
^ at the ball.’* 

“Oh, go to the ball, IS^anina, go to the 
ball ! ” cried La Biondella, clapping her 
hands. 

“ Of course she will go to the ball,” said 
the nurse. “She would be mad to throw 
away such an excellent chance.” 

Nanina looked perplexed. She hesitated a 
little, then drew Marta Angrisani away into 
a corner, and whispered this question to her ; — 
“Do you think there will be any priests at 
the palace where the marquis lives f ” 

“ lleavens, child, what a thing to ask ! ” 
retuMied the nurse. “ Priests at a masked 
ball ! You might as well expect to find 
Turks, performing high mass in the withcdral. 
But supposing you did meet with priests at 
the palace, what then 1 ” 

“Nothing,” said Nanina, constrainedly.! 
She turned pale, and walked avyay as shej 
spoke. Her great dread in returning to Pisa, 
was the dread of meeting with Father Bocco 
again. .She had never IbVgotten her first dis- 
covery at Florence, of his distrust of her.] 
The bare thought of seeing him any mon‘, | 
after her faith in him had been shaken for 
ever, made her feel fajnt and sick at heart. | 
“ To-morrow, in the house-keeper’s room,” | 
said the steward, putting on his hat, “you 
will find your new dress all rcad}^ for ybu.” 

Nanina curtseyed, and ventured on no 
more objections. The prospect of securing a 
home for a whole year to come, among ])eo- 
ple whom she knew, reconciled her — iufiu- 
eiiced as she was, also, by Marta Angrisaiii’s 
advice, and by her sister’s anxiety for the 
promised present — to brave the trial of ap- 
pearing at the ball. 

“ What a comfort to have it all settled at 
^ last,” said the steward, as soon as he was out 
again in the street. “ We shall see what the 
marquis says, now. If he doesn’t apologise 
for calling mo a scoundrel the moment he sets 
eyes on Number Thirty, he is the most un- 
grateful nobleman that ever existed. 

Arriving in front of the palace, the steward 
foaind workmen engaged in planning the 
external decorations and illuminations for 
tlie night of the ball. A little crowd had 
already assembled to see the ladders raised, 
and the scaffpldings ^P- observed 
among them, standing near the outskirts of; 
the tlu'ong, a lady who attracted his atten- 
tion (he was an ardent admirer of the fair | 
sex), by the beauty and symmetry of her! 
’figure. While he lingered for a moment to 
look at her, a shaggy poodle dog (licking his 


chops, as if he had just had something to eat), 
trotted by, stopped suddenly close to the 
lady, snified suspiciously for an iiiKtant, and 
then began to growl at her without the slight- 
est apparent povocation. The st(^ward ad- 
vancing politely with his stick to drive the 
dog away, saw the lady start, and heard her 
exclaim to herself^ amazedly : — i 

“ You here, you beast ! Can Nanina have ' 
come back to Pisa ? ” | 

This last exclamation gave the steward, as i 
a gallant man, an excuse for speaking to the | 
elegant stranger. ' j 

“Excuse me, madam,” he said; “but T ; 
lieard you mention tlie name of Nanina. May , 
I ask whether you mean a pretty little work- 
girl, who lives near the Campo Santo i ” 

“ The same,” said the lady, looking very 
much eiir]>rised and interested immediately. j 
“ It may be a gratification to you, madam, | 
to know that she has just returned to Pisa,” 
continued the steward j)olitely ; more- 
over, that she is in a fair in the 

world. 1 have ju.st engaged h^S^^uit at 
the marquis’s grand ball, and 1 u^p|: hardly 
say, under those circiimstaiijjes, th^ if she 
plays her cards properly, her f(n’tnnd®sj|a<l<j.’’ 

The iad}^ bowed, looked at her Sfofeant 
very intently and thoughtfully for !t-v|nonieiit, 
then suddenly walked away without ^uttering 
a word. 

“A curious woman,” thought the steward, 
entering the palace. “1 must ask Numlior 
Thirty about her to-morrow.” • | 

I 

CnAPTEll VIII. 

The death of Maddalena d’Ascoli jiroduced 
a com]dete change in the lives of her father 
ami her uncle. After the first shock of the 
beieavement was over, Luca Loud had de- 
clared that it would bo impossible lor him to 
work ill his studio again — for some time to 
come, at least — after the death of tlie beioved 
daughter, with whom every corner of it was 
now so sadly and closely associated. He 
accordingly accepted an engagement to assist 
in restoring several newly-discovered works 
of ancient sculpture at Naples ; and set forth 
for that city, leaving the care of his work- 
rooms at Pisa entirely |d his brother. 

On the m.'ister-sculptor’s departure, Father i 
Rocco caused the statues and busts to bo ' 
carefully enveloj^cd in linen cloths, locked the ! 
studio doors, and, to the astonishment of all 1 
who knew of his former industry and dexteri ty 
as a sculptor, never approached the place ! 
again. His cl erical-du tie's he performed with | 
the same assiduity as ever ; but he went out 
less than had been his custom, hitherto, to the 
houses of his friends. His most regular visits 
were to the Ascoli Palace, to enquire at the 
porter’s lodge after the health of Maddalena’s 
child, who was always reported to be thriving 
admirably under the care of the best nurses 
that could be found in Pisa. As for any 
oommunications with his polite little friend 
from Florence, they had ceased mouths ago. 
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Tlie information — speed! I}?- conveyed to him — 
[that Naiiina was in the service of one of the 
most rcs]>eclal>le ladies in tlie city, seemed to 
relieve any anxieties 'which he mij^ht other- 
wise hav(' felt oil lier account- lie made no 
attciijjit to justify himself to her; and only 
itMjnircJ tiiat his over-courteous little visitor 
of f'/j-jiier days should let him know whenever 
the girl might happen to leave her new 
situation. The admirers of Father Rocco, 
seeing tlie alteration in his life, and the in- 
creased quietness of his inauiier, said, that as 
ho was growing older he was getting more 
and more above the things of this world. His 
enemies (for even Father Rooco had them) 
did not scnqile to assert that the change in 
liim was decidedly for the worse, and that he 
belonged to the order of men who are most 
to be distrusted when they become most sub- 
dued. The priest himself paid no attention, 
either to his eulogists or his dejireciators. 
Nothing disturbed the regularity and disci- 
pline of his daily habits ; and vigilant Scamlal, 
though it sought often to surprise liim, sought 
always in vain. 

Such was Father lloc(!os life from the 
period of his niece's death to the period of 
Fa bio’s rduni to Fisa. 

Asa matter of course, the priest was one 
of tlie first to call at the palace and welcome 
the young nobleman back. What passed 
bctwi'cn them at tliis inteiwiew never, w'as 
precisely known ; but it was sui'mised readily 
enough that some misunderstanding had 
taken pkieo, for Father Rocco <lid not repeat 
his visit. He made no comjdaints of Fabio, 
but sim])ly stated that he had said something, 
intended for the young man’s good, which 
had not ueen receive*! iu a right .spirit ; and 
that he thought it desirable to avoid the 
jia infill chance of any further collision by not 
presenting himself at the palace again for 
some little time. Peojile were rather amazed 
at this ; they would liavc been still more sur- 
prised if the subject of the masked ball had 
not just then occu}»ied all their attention, and 
prevented their noticing it, by another strange 
event ill connection with the priest. Father 
Rocco, some weeks after the cessation of his 
intercourse with Fabio, returned one morning 
to liis old way of life as a sculptor, .and 
opened the long-closed doors of his brother’s 
studio. 

Luca Lomi’s former workmen, discovering 
this, applied to him immediately for employ- 
ment ; but were informed that their services 
would not be needed. Visitors called at the 
studio, but were always sent away again by 
the disappointing announcement that there 
was nothing new to show them. So the days 
passed on until Naniiia left her situation and 
returned to Fisa. This circumstance was 
duly reported to Father Rocco by his corre- 
spondent at Florence ; but, whether he was 
too much occupied among the statues, or 
whether it was on© result of his cautious 
resolution nevQr to expose himself unnecea- 


sarilf to so much as the breath of detraction, 
he made’ no attempt to see Nanina, or even 
to justify himself towards her by writing her 
a letter. All his mornings continued to be 
.spent alone in the studio, and all his after- 
noons to he occupied by his clerical duties, 
until the day before the masked ball at the 
Melani Faluce. Early on that day, he covered 
over the statues, and locked the doors of the 
workrooms, once more ; then returned to his 
own lodgings, and did not go out again. One 
or two of liis friends who wanted to see him 
were informed that he was not well enough 
to be able to receive them. If they had 
penetrated into his little study, and Inid seen ‘ 
him, they would have been easily satisiied 
that this was no mere excuse. They would 
have noticed tiiat his face was startlingly 
pale, nml that tlie ordinary composure of his 
maimer was singularly disturbed. 

Towards evening this restlessness increased ; 
and his old honsekcepei*, on jiressing liim to 
take some nouiishmmit, was astonished to 
hear him answer her sliarply and irritahiy 
for the lir.st time since she had been in his 
service. A littJo later her surprise was in- 
creased by his sending lier Avith a note to the 
A SCO I i Falace, and by the quick return of an 
answer, brought ceremoniously by one of 
Fabio’s servants. ‘Mt is long since he has 
had any communication with that quarter. 
Are they going to be friends again ? ” tlionglit 
the housekeeper as she took the answer up 
stairs to her master. 

1 feel better to-night,” he said as he road 
it: ‘‘well enough indeed to venture out. If 
any one inquires for me tell them that T am 
gone to the Ascoli Falace.” Saying this, he 
walked to the door — then returned, and 
trying the lock of Ids cabinet, satisfied liimsdf 
that it was properly secured — then went out. 

He found Fabio in one of the large drawing- 
rooms of the palace, Avalking irritably back- 
wards and forwards, with several little notes 
crumpled together in his hands, and a plain 
black domino ilrcss for the masquerade of the 
ensuing night spread out on one of the 
tables. 

“ I was just going to write to you,” said 
the young man, abruptly, “ when I received 
your letter. You offer mo a renewal of our 
friendship, and I accept the offer. I have no 
doubt those references of yours, when wo 
last met, to the subject of second marriages, 
Avere well meant, but they irritated me ; and, 
sjieakiiig under that irritation, I said words 
that I had better not have ^loken. If 1 
pained you I am sorry for it. "Wait ! pardon 
me for one moment. I have not quite done 
yet. It seems that you are by no means llie 
only person in Pisa to whom the question of 
my possibly marrying again ap^iears to have 
presented itself. Ever since it was known 
that I intended to renew my intercourse with 
society, at the ball to-morrow night, I hav^ 
been persecuted by anonymous letters — infa- 
mous letters, written from some motive 
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which jt IS impoissiile iorme io undci^hd. 
I want your ad vice on the besi means of dis- 
covering the writers .and I have also a very 
important question to , ask you. But read 
one of the letters first yop^elf : any one will 
do as a sample of the rest,” 
i Fixing his eyes searchingly on the priest, 
he hapded him one of the iiotea Still a little 
paler than usual, Father Rocco sat down by 
the 'nearest lamp, and shading his eyes, read 
these lines : — ► .. ' 

** Count Fabio : — It is the common talk of 
Pisa that you are likely, as a young man left 
with a motherless child, to marry again. ] 
Your having .accepted an invitation to the j 
Melani palace gives a colour of truth to 
this report. Widowers' who .are true to the 
departed, do not go among all the hand- 
somest single women in a city, at a masked 
ball. Reconsider your determination, and 
riMiiain at home. I know you, and I knew 
I your wife, and I say to you solemnly, avoid 
! temptation, for you must never marry aga'n. 

I Neglect my advice, and you will repent it to 
j the end of your life. I have reasons for wliat 
I I say — serious, fatal reasons, which I cannot 
I divulge. If you would let your wife lie 
' easy in her grave, if you would avoid a 
! terrible warning, go not to the masked 
I ball ! ” 

I “ I ask you, and I ask any man, if that, is 
j not infamous ? ” exclaimed Fabio, passioii- 
I ately, as the priest handed him back the 
letter. An attempt to work on my fears 
] through the memory of my poor dead wife ! 

I An insolent assumption that I want to marry 
again, when I myself have not even so much 
as thought of the subject at all ! What is 
the secret object of this letter, and of the 
rest here that resemble it ! Whose interest is 
it to keep me away from the ball ? What is 
I the meaning of such a phrase as — ‘ if you 
! would let your* wife lie easy in her grave 1 ' 

I Have you no advice to give me 1 No plan to 
propose for discovering the vile hand that 
traced these lines 1 Speak to me ! Why, 
in Heaven’s name, don’t you speak ? ” 
i The priest leant his heail on his hand, 

1 and, turning his face from the light as if it 
; da:^.zled his eyes, replied in his lowest and 
quietest tones : 

I ‘‘ I cannot speak till I have had time to 
think. The mystery of that letter is not to 
he solved in a moment. There are things in 
it that are enough to perplex and amaze 
any man ? ” 

, “ What things ? ** 

> It is impossible for me to go into details 
—at, least, at the present moment.” 

“ You speak with a strange air of socresy. 
Have you nothing definite to say ? No ad- 
vioe to give me 1 ” 

‘‘I should advise you not to go to the 
ball.” 

“ You would 1 Why 1 ” 

;,f‘If I gave you my, reasons, I am afraid I 
should only be irritating you to no purpose.” 


** Father Bocco,! Neither your words nor 
your manner satisfy me. You speak in 
riddles; and you sft, 'there in the dark, with 
your face hidden from me— — ” 

The priest instantly started up, and turned 
his face to tiie light. 

“ I recommend you to control your temper, 

^ and to treat me with common courtes}’^,” he 
I said, in his quietest, firmest tones, looking at 
Fabio steadily while he Spoke. 

We will not prolong this interview,” s.iid 
the young man, calming himself by an (Evident 
effort. I have one question to ask you, and 
then no more to say.” 

The priest bowed his head, in token that 
ho was ready to listen. He still stood up, 
calm, pale, and firm, in th6 full light of the 
lamp. 

“It is jnst possible,” continued Fabio, 
“thatthesK letters may refer to some incau- 
tious words which my late wife might have 
spoken. I ask }ou, as her spiritual director, ; 
and as a near relation who enjoyed ^hcr conti- } 
deuce, if you ever heard her express a wish, i 
in the event of my surviving her, that I 
should abstain from marrying again ? ” ! 

“J)id she never express such a wish to 
you ? ” 

“ Never. But why do you evade my ques- 
tion by asking me another ? ” 

“It is impossible for me to reply to your , 
question.” j 

“ For what reason ? ” i 

“Because it is impossible for me to give ! 
answers wliich must reler, whether they are 
affirmative or negative, to what I have heard 
in confession.” ' 

“We have spoken enough,” said Fabio, 
turning angrily Irom the priest. “ 1 ex]>cele(i 
you to help me in clearing np these my.e- 
tcries, aiul you do your best to thicken (hern. 
Wliat your motives are, what your conduct 
means, it is impossible for me to know ; but 
I 8;ty to you, what 1 would say in far oilier 
terms, it they were liere, to the villains who 
have written these letters — no menaces, no 
mysteries, no conspiracies, will prevent me , 

from being at the ball to-morrow. I cnu 
listen to persuasion, but 1 scorn threats. 
There lies my dress for . the masquerade ; no 
power on earth shall prevent me from wear- 
ing it lo-morrow night ! ” He pointed, as ho j 
spoke, to the black domino and half-mask 
lying on the table. 

“No power on earth repeated Father |j 
Rocco, with a smile, and an emphasis on the 
last word. “Superstitious still, Count Fabio 1 ! 

Do you suspect the powers of the other 
world of interfering with mortals at 
masquerades ? ” ! 

Fabio started, and, turning from the table, 
fixed his eyes intently on the priest’s face. i| 
“You suggested just now that we had ;; 
better not prolong this interview,” said j; 
Father Rocoo,*stUl smiling. “I think you 
were riglit ; if we part at once, we may still 
part friends. You have had. my advice not , 
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to go to the ball, and you decline following ifc. 
I have nothing more to Bay. Good iiiglit ! ” 

Before hahio could utter the angry re- 
joinder tliat rose to his lips, the door of the 
room ha<l opened and ‘closed again, and the 
priest was gone. 

CHAPTER rx. 

The next night, at the time of assembling 
specified in the invitations to the masked 
ball, Fabio was still lingering in his palace, 
and still allowing the black domino to lie un- 
touched and unheeded on his dresaing- table. 
This delay was not produced by any change 
in his resolution to go to the Melaiii Palace. 
His determination to be present at the ball 
remained unshaken ; and yet, at the last mo- 
ment, he lingered and lingered on, without 
knowing why. Some strange influence seeincd 
to be keeping him within the walls of his 
lonely home. It was as if the great, empty, 
silent })alaco had almost recovered on that 
night the charm which it had lost when its 
mistress died. 

He left his own apartment and went to the 
bedroom where his infant chdd lay asleep in 
her little crib. He sat watching lier, and 
tfiinkiiig quietly and tenderly of many past 
events in his life for a long time : then 
returned to his room. A sudden sense of 
loriGliuess came upon him after his visit to 
the child’s bedside ; but he did not attempt to 
rais<^ Jiis spirits, even then, by going to the 
ball. He descended instead to his study, 
lit his reading lamp, and tlieif, opening 
a bureau, took from one of the drawers in 'it 
the letter wliich Nanlna had written to him. 
This was not the lirsl time that a sudden 
sense of his solitude had connected itself 
ine.\pHcably with the remembrance of the 
work'gii-l’a letter. 

He read it through slowly, and when he 
Lad done, kej>t it open in his hand. “ 1 have 
youth, titles, wealth,” ho thought to himself 
sadly ; “ everytliiiig that is envied and 

souglit after in this world. And yet, if! try 
to think cf any human being who really aiul 
truly loves rnc, I can remember but one — 
the ]>oor, faithful girl who wrote these lines ! ” 

Old recollections of the first day when he 
met with Nanina, of the first sitting she had 
given him in Luca Lomi’s studio, of the first 
^visit to the neat little room iu the bye-street, 
began to rise more and more vividly in his 
mind. Entirely absorbed by them, he sat 
absently drawing with pen and ink, on some 
sheets of letter-paper lying under his hand, 
lines and circles, and fragments of decora- 
tions, and vague remembrances of pld ideas 
for statues, until the sudden sinking of the 
flame of his lamp awoke his attention 
abruptly to present things. He looked at his 
watch. It was close on midnight. 

This discovery at last roused him to the 
necessity ot immediate departure. In a few 
minutes he had put on his domino and mask, 
and was on his way to the ball. 


before lie reached the Melani Palace the 
flrtit jArt Of the eutertainraeut had com^e id 
an end: The «Toy-Symphohy " had been' 
played; the grotesque dance performed, amid 
Universal laughter j and now the guests were' 
for the most part fortifying themselves in the 
Arcadian powers for new dances, in which all 
persons present were expected to take part. 
The Marquis STel^ini had, with characteristic 
oddity, divided his' two classical refreshment- 
rooms into what he termed the Light and 
Heavy Departments. Fruit, pastry° sweet-' 
meats, salads, and harmless drinks were in- 
cluded under the first head, and all the sti- 
ihulatiiig liquors and solid eatables under the 
last. The thirty shepherdesses had been, ac- 
cording to the marquis’s order, equally divi- 
ded, at the outset of the evening, between the 
two rooms. But, as the company began to 
crowd more and more resolutely in the^direc- 
tiou of the Heavy Departmeni, ton of the shep- 
herdesses attached to the Light Department 
were told off to assist in attending on the 
hungry and tldrsty majority of guests who 
were not to be appeased by pastry and 
lemonade. Among the five girls who were left 
behind in the room for the light rcfreslimenta, 
was Nanina. The steward soon discovered that 
the novelty of her situation made her really 
nervous, and he wisely concluded that if ho 
trusted her where the crowd was greatest 
and»the noise loudest, she would not only bo 
utterly useless, but also very much in the 
way of hei' more confident and experienced 
companions. 

When Fabio arrived at the palace, the 
jovial uproar iu the I Leavy Department was 
at its height, and several gentlemen, fired by 
tlie classical costumes of the shepherdease.s, 
were beginning to speak Latin to them with 
a thick utterance ainl a valorous contempt 
j for all restrictions of gender, number, and 
[ case. As soon as he could escape from the 
congratulations on his return to his friends, 
which poureii on him from all sides, Fabio 
withdrew to seek some quieter room. The heat, 
noise, and confusion, had so bewilde;ed liiin, 
after the tranquil life he had been leading for 
many months past, that it was quite a relief 
to stroll through the half-deserted dancing- 
rooms, to the' op])Osite extremity of the 
great suite of apartments, and there to find 
himself in a second Arcadian bower which 
seemed peacelM. enough to deserve its 
name. 

A few guests were in this room when he 
first entered it ; but the distant sound of 
some first notes of dance-music drew them all 
away. After a careless look at the quaint 
decorations about him, he sat down alone on 
a divan near the door, and beginning already 
to feel the heat and discomfort of his mask, 
took It off. He had not removed it more 
than a moment, before he heard a faint cry in 
the direction of a long refreshment-table, 
behind which the five waiting-girls were 
standing. He started pp directly, and could 
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hardly beliere bis senses, when he fottnd him- 
self standing jpkoe to fyje with Namnai 

Her cheeks had tuAed perfectly colourless. 
Her astonishment at seeing the yonng noble- 
man appeared to have some sensation of 
terror mingled with it. The waiting-woman, 
who happened to stand by her side, instinc- 
tively stretched out an arm to support her, 
observing that she caught at the edge of the 
table as l^abio hurried round to get behind 
it and speak to her. When he drew near, 
her head'drooped on her breast, and she said, 
faintly^ “ I never knew you were at Pisa : I 
never thought you would be here. Oh, 1 am 
true to what 1 said in my letter, though I 
seem so false to it ! ” 

“ I want to speak to you about the letter — 
to tell you how carefully I have kept it, how 
often T have read it,’^ said Fabio. 

She turned away her head, and tried hard 
to repress the teara that would force their 
way iiiio her eyes. “ We should never hnve 
met,” bhe said, “never, never have met 
again I ” 

Before Fabio could reply, the waiting- 
woman by J^nina’s side intei'posed. 

“ For heaven’s sake don’t stop speaking to 
her here ! ” she exclaimed impatiently. “ If 
the steward or one of the upj)t‘r servants was 
to come in, you would get her into dreadful 
trouble. Wait till to-morrow, and find some 
fitter place than this.” * 

Fabio felt the justice of the reproof imme- 
diately. He tore a leaf out of his poeket- 
book, and wrote on it : “I must tell you how 
1 honour and thank you for that letter. To- 
morrow — ten o’clock — ^the wicket-gate at the 
back of the Aseoli gardens. Believe in my 
truth and honour, Nanina, lor I believe impli- 
citly in yours.” Having wntteii these lines, 
he took from among Ins bunch of watch-seals 
a little key, wrapped it uj) in tlie note, and 
pressed it into her hand. In spite of himself 
liis fingers lingered round hers, and ho was on 
the point of sj^eaking to her again, when he 
saw the waiting-woman’s hand, which was 
just raised to motion liim away, suddenly 
dro]). Her colour changed at the same 
nionieut, and she looked fixedly across the 
table. 

He turned round immediately, and saw 
a masked woman standing alone in the 
room, dressed entirely in yellow, from head 
to foot. She had a yellow #ood, u yellow 
half-mask with deep fringe liaiiging down 
over her mouth, and a yellow domino, ent at 
thi* sleeves and edges into long flame-shaped 
points, which waved backwards and forwards 
tremulously in the light air wafted through 
the doorway. The woman’s black eyes seemed 
to gleam with an evil through the 

sight-holei^f the mask ; and the tawnj ^’Hnge 
hanging ker mouth fluttei^d slowly 

with evdi^ )breath she drew. Without a 
word or a jKsture she stood before the table, 
and her Reaming black eyes fixed steadily 
on Fabio, the iimt&nt he confronted her. 


A sudden chill struck through him, as he 
observed that the yellow of the strangers 
domino and mask was of precisely the Haim* 
shade as the yefllow of the hangings and lin - 
niture which bis Wife had chosen Idler their 
marriage, for the decoration of her favourite 
sitting-room. 

**The Velio w Mksk! ’* whispered the wait- 
ing-girls nervously, crowding together behind 
the table. The Velio w Mask again ! ” 

“ Make her speak ! ’* 

“ Ask her to nave something ! ” 

“ This gentleman will ask her. Speak 
to her, sir. Bo speak to her ! She glides 
about in that fearful yellow dress like a 
ghost.” 

Fabio looked ipund mechanically at the 
girl who was whispering to liim. He saw at 
tlie same time that Nanina still kept her head | 
turned away, and that she had her Jiaiid- I 
kerchief at her eyes. She was evidently 
struggling yet with the agitation produced 
by their unexpected meeting, and was, moat 
probably for that reason, the only person in 
the room not conscious of the presence of the i 
Yellow JNtask. i 

“Speak to her, sir. Do speak to her!” 1 
whispered two of the wailing-girls log(*thcr.* 
Fabio turned again towards t he t al >1 e. Th^- 
black eyes were still gleaming at him, from 
behind the tawny yellow of the nntsk. He 
noiidcd to the girls who had just spoken, cast 
one farewell look at Nan inn, and movoil V 
down the joom to get round to the side of the f* 
table at Mdiich tlie Yellow Mask was stand- J 
uig. Step by slop ns lio iriovcd, the lirigiit" 
eyes followed him. Steailily -md inoi'c stea- I 
(lily their ovd hght seemed to shine tliroiigh 
and throngli him, as lie turned the coiiur of 
tlie table, and approached the still, sj»ecliMl | 
ligure. j 

He came close up to tlio woman, ]>nt she 
never luovtd; lier eyes never waveicd for 
an instant lie stopped and tiied to sp(‘ak ; ' 

)>ut the chill struck through him wdn. An j 
overpowering dread, an iinutterab|r loathing, 
seized on liim ; all sense of outer fhiugs — tiu' | 
whisjiering of tlie waiting-girls' belnnd the j 
table, the gentle 9adencc of the dance-mii-jii', | 
the distant hum of joyous talk — suddenly i 
left him. He turned away simddering, and I 
quitted the room. / j 

Following the sound ot the musii*, and^ , 
desiring before all thiiigg^ now to join the^ | 
crowd wherever it vrae largest, he was i 
stopped in one of the sifialler apartments by | 
a gentleman who hadf just risen from the j 
card- table, and who^^ld out his hand with j 
the cordiality of auitlnd friend. 

“ Welcome baefe. to the world, Comit 
Fabio I ” he began gaily, then suddenly 
checked himself. “Why you look pale, and 
your hand feels cold. Not ill, I hope ?” 

“No, no. 1 Lave been rather startled — 1 
can’t say why — by a very strangely-dressed 
woman, who lairly stared me out of coun- 
tenance.” , 
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'‘You don’t mean the Yellow Mask?” thei^^ ! throe ^dasscs, my lovely shepherdess 

Yes, I do. Have yon seen her?’* with the black eyes — the three largest you 

'' Everybody has seen her ; but nobody can have got.” 
make her unmask, or get her to speak. Our The glasses were brought ; the Cavalier© 
host has not the slightest notion who she is ; Einello chose a particular bottle, and hlled 
raid our liostess is horribly frightened at her. tlicm. All three gentlemen turned round to 
For my part, I think she has given us quite the sideboard to use it as a table, and tiius 
enough of her mystery and her grim dress ; necessarily faced the looking-glass, 
and if niy name, instead of being nothing but '' iCow, let us drink tlie toast of toasts,” 
plain Andrea d’ A rhino, was Marquis Melani, said d’ Albino. “Finello, Count Fabio — the 
1 would say to her, ‘Madam, we are here to ladies of Fisa !” 

laugh and amuse ourselves ; suppose you Fabio raised the wine to his lips, and was 
open your lips, and chai-m us jiy appearing in on the point of drinking it, when he saw 
a prettier dress ! ’ ” reflected iii the glass the ligure of the Yellow 

During this conversation they had sat Mask. The glittering eyes were again lixed 
down together, with Llieir backs towards the on him, and the yelloW- hooded head hoived 
do(jr, by the side of one of the cnrd-tables. | slowly, as if in acknowledgment of the tonst 
Wljile d’Arbino was speaking, Fabio sud- j lie was about to drink. For the third time, 


(leiily felt himself shuddering again, and ! the strange chill seized him, and he jet down 
became etujscious of a sound of low breathing his glass ol wine iintasted. 
behind him. He turned round instantly, “ What is the matter ?” asked d’Arbino. 

and there, standing between them and “Have you any dislike, count, to that par- 

ncennrr down at them, was the Yellow ticiilar wine C’ inquired the Cavaliere. 

]\f f “The Yellow Mask!” whispered Fabio. 

Fabio started up, and his friend followed “llie Yellow Mask again ! ” 

Ills example. Again tlie gleaming black eyes They all three turned round directly to- 

rc*6tod steadily \>n the young iiobleimm’s wards the door, ikit it was too lato—tho 

face, and again their look cdiillud him to the liguro had disappeared. 

j "‘Does any one know who this Y(dlow 
Yellow lady, do you know my friend ?” U-lask is ?” asked Fiiiello. “One may gum 
exclaimed d’Arbino, with mock Holemnitv. I by tlie walk Lliat the figure is a womans. 

Tltere was no answer. The fatal eves never ' Pei haps it may be the strange colour she has 
moved b’OJii Fabio's face. ” ! chosen for her dress, or perhaps her stealtliy 

“Ytdlow lady,” continued the other, “listen I way of moving fiom loom to room; but 
to tbe music. Will you dance with me ?” i Hiere is ceitainly something mysterious and 
The eyes looked away, and the figure blartling about her.” 
glided slowly from the room. | “ Startling enougli, as the count ^muli loll 

“My dear count,” said d’Aibino, “that you,” said dArbuio. “Iho \ellow .Mask 

woman s(‘ems to liav(‘ quite an elfet;! ou yim. i has been responsible for his loss ot sjurits 

J declare, she has left, you paler than evcj*. i and change of comiih'xion, and novv she has 
Come into the supper-room wiUi mo, and ' prevented him even from drinking his 

have some iviue ; you really look as if you wim\” 4 . i’ -i. » • i i • i 

wanted \i ” ^ account for it, said labio, look- 

Tlu'V went at once to the large refresli- iug round him uneasily ; “ but this is tlie 
meiit-room. ^^caily all the guests had by third room into winch she has foUowc^l me^ 
this tune begun to dance again. Tliey had the third time she has seemed to fix her 
the wiiolc apaHmciil, therefore, almost entuery on mo alone, I suppose my nerves an hardly 
to themselves. ^ lor masked balls and adveu- 

A uiomahe decorations of the room, Avhich iurea ; the sight ol her seems to chili me. 
W'cre notrstriiitly in accordance with genuine , AYho can slie he t r n r • i 

licvlian minplicity w.as u l:ui!e looki,.g-l:v.s«, I “ It .she tollowcd me a lourth Umo sa d 

,,Wed over a well-l'uruished ddeboard. j Finello M should insist on her oumaskuig 

J)’Arl.ino led Fabio in this diroefion, ex- “And suiipoae she refused i asked his 

tlfe“i’ looking Then I should take her mask off for her." 
n;[o it and carelessly fanning hlmsolf .ith 

“ mV dear friend!” cried d’Arbino, “you the crowd Excuse me, gentlemen, it I leave 
are the very man to lead us straight to the you to timsh the wine, aud then to meet me, 
best bottle of wine in tbe palace. Count il you like, in the gicat ball-room. 
b\bio let me present to you my intimate and Me retired as be spoke, put on h>« qfjt; 
"00(1 friend the Cavaliero niiello, with whose and joined the dancers immediately, UkiUL 
fimilv 1 know you arc well acquainted, care to keep always in the most tun ded 
Finello the count IS a little out of spirits, and corner ot the apartment. I'or some time 
I Imvo m'escribed a "ood dose of wme. I see this plan of action provecl successtul, an<l lie 
a w mli row ^ bottles at your side, and I savy no more of tbe mysterious yellow domino. 
feStojoula^ly t^^ Ei-e long, however, some new dances were^ 
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arranged in which the greaV majority of .the 
pei'sons in the ball-room took part ; ^ the 
tigurea resembling the oW JEnglish country 
dances in this respect^ that ^ the ladles and 
gentlemen were placed in long rows opposite 
to each other.* The sets consisted of abov^t 
twenty couples each, placed sometimes across, 
and sometimes along the apartment,; aod the 
spectators were all required to move away on 
eitiier side, and range themselves close to the 
walls. As Fabio among others complied with 
this necessity, he looted down a row of 
dancers waiting during the performance of 
the orchestral prelude ; and there, watching 
him again, from the opposite end of the lane 
formed by the gentlemen on one side and the 
ladies on the other, he saw the Yellow 
Mask. 

He moved abruptly back towards another 
row of (biDcers, placed at right angles to the 
first row ; and there again, at the opposite 
end of the gay lane of brightly-dressed figures, 
was the Yellow Mask. He slipped into the 
middle of the room ; but it was only to find 
lier occupying his former position near the 
wall, arnl still, in spite of his disguise, watch- 
ing him through row after I’ow of dancers. 
The persecution began to grow intolerable ; 
he felt a kind of angry curiosity mingling 
now with the vague dread tliat had hitherto 
oppressed him. "Fiiiello’s advice recurred to 
his memory ; and he determined to make the 
woman unmask at all hazards. With this 
intention he returned to the supper-room in 
which ho had left his friends.* 

They were gone, probably to the ball-room 
to look for him. Plenty of wine was still left 
on the side-board ; and he poured himself 
out a glass. Finding that his hand trembled 
as he did so, he drank several more glas'^es in 
quick succession, to nerve himself for the ap- 
proaching encounter with the Yellow Mask- 
While he was di inking, he expected every 
moment to see her in the looking-glass again; 
but ^sho never appeared — ami yet he felt 
iljy^nost certain that he had detected her gliil- 
ing out after him when ho left the bull- 
room. 

He thought it possible that she might be 
waiting for him in one of the smaller apart- 
ments ; and taking olf his mask walked 
through sevei’al of them, without meeting her, 
until he came to the door of the refreshment 
room in which Nanina and he had recognised 
each other. The waiting-woman behind the 
table, who had first spoken to him, caught 
sight of him now, and ran round to the 
door. 

“Don’t come in and speak to Nanina 
again,” she said, mistaking the purpose which 
had brought him to the door. “ What with 
frightening her first aild making her cry 
afterwards, you liave rendered her quitd unfit 
for her work. The steward is in there at this 
moment; very good-natured, but not very 
sober. He says she is pale and red-eyed and 
not fit to be a shepherdess any longer, and 


thalb, as slip will not be missed now, she may 
go home if she likes. We have got her an 
old cloak, and she is going to try and slip 
through the rooms unobserved, to get down 
stairs and change her dress. Don’t speak to 
her, pray — or you will only make her cry 
again, and what is wprse, make the steward 
fancy — 

She stopped at that last word, and pointed 
suddenly over Fabio’s shoulder. 

^ “ The Yellow Mask ! ” she exclaimed, “Oh, 
sir ! draw her away into the ball-room, and 
give Nanina a chance of getting out ! ” 

Fabio turnpd directly, and approached the 
Mask, who, as they looked at each otlier, 
slowly retreated before him. The waiting- 
woman, seeing the yellow figure retire, 
hastened back to Nanina in the refreshment- 
room. 

Slowly the masked woman retreated from 
one apartment to another till she entered a 
corridor, brilliantly lit up and beautifully or- 
namented with flowers. On the right hand, 
this coriidor Jed to the ball-room : on the left, 
to an ante-chamber at the head of the palace 
staircase. The Yellow Mask went on a few 
paces towards the left ; tlicn stopped. TJie 
bright eyes fixed themselves a.s before ou 
Fabio’s face, but only for a moment. He 
heard a light step behind him, and then he 
saw the eyes move. Following the direction 
they took he turned round, and discovered 
Nanina, wrapped up in the old cloak whkli 
was to .enable Lei* to get down stairs unol>- 
Bcrved. 

“ Oh, how can T get out ! how can T get 
out ! ” cried the gii J'shrinking back aliVight- 
edly, as she saw the Yellow M.ask. 

“That way,” s;iid Fabio, pointing in the 
direction of the ball-room. “Noboily will 
notice you in the cloak : it will only bo 
thought some new disguise.” Ho took her 
arm, as he spoke, to reassure her ; ami 
continued in a wliisjjer, — “ JJon’L forget 
to-morrow.” 

At the same .moment ho felt a liand laid 
ou him. It was tlie liaud of the ni;i,skcd 
woman, and it put him back from Nanina. 
In spite of himself, he trembled at lier touch, 
but still retained presence of mind enough to 
sign to the girl to make her escape. With a 
look of eager inquiry in the direction of the 
Mask, and a half-suppressed exclamation of 
terror, she obeyed him, and hastened away 
towards tlie ball-room. 

“\Ye are alone,” said Fabio, confronting 
the gleaming black eyes, and reaching out 
his hand resolutely towards the Yellow 
Mask. “Tell me who you are, and why you 
follow me, or I will uncover your face, and 
solve the mystery for myself.” 

The woman pushed his hand aside, and 
drew back a few paces, but never .spoke a 
word. He followed her. There was not an 
instant to be lost, for just then the sound of 
footstelps hastily approaching the' corridor 
became audible. 
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^ Now or nevei',” he whisi)ered to himself, 
jind HiiHtched at tlie mask. 

His arm was tigain thrust aside ; but 
this lime the woman raised lier disengaged 
hand at tiie same moment, and removed the 
yellow mask. 

The lami)s shed tlieir soft light full on her 
face. 

It was fhe face of his dead wife. 

Signor Andrea d’A rhino, searching vainly 
through the various rooms in the palace 
for Count Fahio d’Ascoli, and tiying, as 
a last resource, the corridor leading to 
the ball-room and grand staircase, dis- 
covered his friend lying on the floor in a 
sw'oon, without any living creature near him. 
i>et(‘j-mining to avoid alarming the guests, if 
j)o.s^i))le, (I’Arbino first sought help in the 
ante- chamber. Ho* found there the inar- 
(pils’s valet, assisting the Cavaliere Fiiiello 
(who was just taking his departure) to put 
on his cloak. 

While Fiiiello and liis frioixl carried Fabio 
to an open window in the ante-chamber, the 
vah t jirocnrcd some iced- water. This simjde 
rc\nedy, and the change of atmosjihcro, 
l>roved enougli to I'estore the fainting man to 
his S' 'Uses, but Inmlly — Jis it seemed to his 
friends — to his former self. - They noticed a 
chriii;^e to blankness and stillness in his face, 
and, 'vheu ho sjioke, an indescribable altera- 
tion in the lone of his voice. 

‘* r found yiui in a room in the corri- 
dor," said d’Arbino. ‘* What nnule you 
faint 1 Don’t you remember 1 ^Vl^3 it the 

heat ’’ 

Fabio waited for a moment, painfully 
colleeiing his ideas. He looked at tlic 
valet ; and Fiiiello signed to the man to 
wilhdravv. 

“ Was it the heat 7 ” repeated d’Arlnno. 

‘‘No,’’ aiiswcreal Fabio, in sfrangcly-hushcd, 
steady tones. “ i have st^eii the lace that was 
behind the Yellow Mask." 

“NVeirr’ 

“ J t was the face of ray dead wife." 

“ Your dt*ad wdfe. !’’ 

“ When the musk was removed T saw her 
face. Not as I remember it in the pride of 
her youth and beauty — not even as I re- 
member her on her sick-bed — but as 1 re- 
member her in her coffin." 

“(k)nnt! for God’s sake rouse yourself! 
Collect your thoughts — remember where you 

— and li’ee your miud of its horrible delu- 
sion." 

“ Sjiare me all remonstrances — I am not fit 
to bear them. My life has only one object 
naw — the pursuing of this mystery to the end. 
Will you help me ? I am scarcely fit to act 
for myself." 

He still spoke in the same unnaturally 
hushed, deliberate tones. D’Arbino and 
Fiiiello exchanged glances behind him as he 
rose from the sofa on which he had hitherto 
begi lying. ** 


^ We will help you in everything,” said 
D’Arbino, soothingly. “Trust in us to the 
end. What do you wish to do first 1 ’* 

“The figure must have gone through this 
room. Let us descend ifie staircase, and ask 
the servants if they have seen it pass." 

(Both d’Arbino and Fiucllo remarked that 
he did not say A(?r). 

They inquired down to the very court- 
yard. Not one of the servants had seen the 
Yellow Mask. 

The last resource was the porter at the 
outer gate. They applied to him ; and iu 
answer to their questions, he asserted that he 
had most certainly seen a lady in a yellow 
domino and mask drive away, about lialf an 
hour before, in a hired coach. 

‘‘ Should you remember the coachman 
again asked d’Arbino. 

“Perfectly ; he is an old friend'of mine." 

“And you know where he lives ? " 

“Yes, as w<‘ll as 1 know where I do." 

“Any reward }«oii like, if you can get 
somebody to mind your lodge, and can take 
us to that house." 

Ill a few miuulos tlioy were following the 
porter through tlio dark, silent streets. “ Wo 
hail better try the stables first,” said tlie 
man. “ M y friend the coachman will hardly 
have had time to do more than set the lady 
down. We sliall most likely catch him just 
putting up Ins horses." 

The porler turned out to he right. On 
entering the sta\)le-yard, they found that 
the eiujity cuaeli had just driven into it. 

“You have been taking home a lady in a 
yellow domino from the masquerade," said 
irArbiuo, ])utting some money into the 
eoacliman’s hand. 

“Yes, sir; J was engaged by that lady 
for the evening — engaged to drive her to the 
ball, ns well as to drive her home. 

“ Where did you take her from ? " 

“ From a very extraordinary place — from 
the gate of the Cainpo SaiiU),’’ 

“ During this colloi(iiy, Finello and d’ Arbino 
had been standing willi Fabio between them, 
eacli giving him an arm. The instant the 
last aiisw ei‘ was given, ho reeled back witli a 
cry of liorror. 

“ Where have you taken her to now 1 " 
asked d’ Arbino. He looked about him ner- 
vously as he put the question and siioke, for 
the first time in a whisper. 

“To the Campo Santo, again," said the 
coachman. , 

F.-.bio suddenly drew his arms out of the 
arms of his friends, and sank to his knees ou 
the ground, hiding his face. From some 
broken ejaculations wliich escaped him, it 
seemed as if he dreaded that his senses were 
leaving him, and that lie was praying to be 
preserved in his right mind. 

“ Why is ho so violently agitated 1 " said 
Finello, eagerly, to his friend. 

“ Hush ! ’’ returned the other. “ You heard 
him say that when he saw the face behind 
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the Yellow Mask, it was the face of his dead 
wife ? ” 

“ Yea ! But what then? 

His wife was buried in the Campo Santo.” 

A LEGAL FICTION. 

Theue is no fiction in the Arabian Nig^lits* 
Eutertaiiinieuts, in the Memoirs of the Baron 
Munchausen, or in the Journey to the Moon, 
more wildly extravagant than some of the 
fictions of English Jaw. Perversions of truth 
and nature, more grotesque than the griflins 
and dragons of old story-books ,have, for ages, 
been poureil forth out of the tiglit curls and 
hoary i-ecords of that rusty institution. Some 
have ])een slowly and pniiifully worn awxiy _ 
from the rock of bigotry by the droppings t)f j 
common-sense ; but others remain, which no 
power of ridicuh?, no amount of conviction, 
no stiength of reasojiing, can overcome. 
Amongst them, few represent injusticeymsluHi 
to the extreme of absurdity more vividly than 
that legal fiction — an English wdfe. ’ 

Neither statute law nor equity law can be 
brought to acknowledge that the spiiiig of 
our being and of our best alfectioris Inas .and 
breathes in that part of Great Britain calUxl 
Engl.and. Law is tot.ally blind to its exist- 
ence within that limit. There are English 
daughters, sisteis, aunts, nieces, willows and 
mistresses. There arc also English mothers, 
— they ha-ving been recently brought wdthin 
the range of the Great Ciwi’s vision — but 
thci'o ai*e no English wives. The proclaiming 
of bans in an English church is a proclama- 
tion of outLawjy — a duo notice that the 
woman is to be banned fiom the ]m)tectioJi of 
the law. W’lieii she marries, she dies ; being 
liiiTided over to be buried in her husband’s 
arms, or pounded and pummelied into the 
gT'vivo v'ith liis arms. Not only she herself, 
but every semblance of pro]jertY she pos- 
sesses, is banded over to her lord ; luile.ss 
she bas jireviously pa.ssed it away to some- 
body else. In the curious eye of the law 
(which does not see her, but secs her natural 
or acquired rights plainly enough to deprive 
her of thorn) a wife — like a convict — cannot 
liavc or hold one iota of anything that li.as 
value. Even the clothes she wears at the 
altar, the ornaments wdth which her friends 
have decked her, the ring the bridegroom 
pretemls to give her, belong to liim from that 
time forward. The law does not forbid him 
to cut off’ the hair of her head, aud to sell it 
Co aclorn the heads of other women. Time 
was, when her very children might be torn 
irom her breast, without any fault on her 
part. There is one instance in which a hus- 
band did actu^ly seize and carry away a 
.ruckling iufanj^^p his wife sate nursing it in 
her own motlj^s house. Another, in which 
the husband being himself in prison for 
debt, gave his^wife’s legitimate child to the 
woman he cohabited with. A third (in 
the parties were of high rank), where 


the husband deserted his wife ; claimed the 
baby born after his desertion ; and left her 
to learn its death from the newsp.apers. In 
all these cases, the claim of the father was 
held to be indisputable. There was no law 
then to help the mother, as there is no law 
now to help the wife. It is only recently 
that this has been altered, so as to jjive .a wile 
a partial power over her children.^ 

Having nothing for herself, the wife can 
leave nothing to others : consequently, if she 
make a will, it is void ; and if she made a will 
before marriage, that ceremony annuls i t. She 
cannot legally claim her own earnings, 
whether she weed potatoes, or paint jiictiires, 
or mangle linen, or educate other peoj)lo’s 
children, or make shirts, or sing operas, or 
knit purses, or write ivoems. Every farthing 
she gaiirs belongs to her husband ; and, if tlie 
employer pay lier without his sanctipjU^^ he 
can oompelja second payment to hiinselfl The 
English wile cannot make a contract with 
her hnsbaiKl binding upon him ; heir signature 
to any bill, warr.int, quittance, ir obligation, 

, is 80 much wasted ink. Any )»ersoii may ])iib- 
! licly vilily, libel, cheat her — do, in short, any 
I injuiy to her, out of the r<*aeh of the ciinVi- 
j iial law — witli impunity, if her husband rc- 
I fuse to proseeute the offender. She mast not 
'leave her husband’s house under the cruelle^i 
I ])er.secution, and ho may force lu'r out of any 
' other house with, if ho phrases, tlie aid of tie 
! police. If she bo accused of inlidelity, am' 

! lier alleged lover be sued foi* pecuniary 
j damages — in aiicordance with a chivalion, 
I custom of this country — slie is alIowe<I jiu 
! voice in the proe(‘ediiigs, altlioiigh it i 
I her reputation that is ahs^ays the in 

j discus.sion. Sin? cannot (‘ham MqipurL a. :i 
'malLorot personal rigl it from hr r Ini.s’h.ind ; 
for, although, noiuinally, ho is bouiK* to 
maintain her, be is not bound to 't< r 
to do so ; he is only bound to the country ; 
aud to see th.at she does not cnmbei- tlie 
parish. If parochial relief bo denied hei*, 
because .she has help from friends, cn- lor other 
sufficient reason, he need not contribute a 
sixpence towards her sup])ort, liowi^.ver l;irg(i 
the fortune .she may have brought him, and 
which he enjoys. 

The short cut to the Gordian knot of mise- 
ries, Divorce, is impossible cither to wife or 
husband, unless the wife or liusbaud, yearning 
for that release from misery, can commaiKl 
several thousand jjouiids to obtain an act 
of p.arliament. Even if there be riches, the 
wife cannot divoTjC}? the husband, except 
under circumstanc^' of extreme atrocity — 
only four cases of the kind having been 
successful in a century — although the liiis- 
baud can divorce the wife. “In lower life 
a respectable tradesman was tried for bigamy, 
and convicted. The second wife deposed, that 
he had courted her for six years ; had no 
money with her; on the contrary, supplied 
her with money since bis apprehension ; had 
always been very kind ; and that they had a 
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child of his residing with them. The undi- 
voreed wife was living with an oiniiihus man, 
and had been in a lunatic asylum. Mr. 
Kussell Ciruriicy, in deciding the cas% ob- 
served, with e])igramrnatic truth, that ‘this 
was one of those unfortunate cases, in which, 
in the present state of the law, if h man 
was not possessed of wealth, lie had no 
power to remedy his situation ; ’ and know- 
ing (as wo do know), that if, instead of 
plain Mr. Gray and obscure Mary Adams, 
these peojdehad been Lord GraytoiiiUidLady 
Mary, we should siin])ly have had ‘ Graylon’s 
DivoiceLiir goiyg quietly through the House 
of Lords, we c;iri scarcely wonder ifmurnmrs 
arise against this w’ondeiful system of legisla- 
tion. Another case ; A Mrs. Adsett claimed 
.suj)}>ort from her Jm.sbaud, a gun-maker. The 
liusliand very coolly iiiformod the magistrate 
tliat he ecjuld not sajqjoit her; on the con- 
trary, for some lUfjiith.s she had su])port,ed 
him ; but she might come back to him. 
The with replied tliat he had a mistros.s, and 
she had throe children. TJie magisUat. .s 
remarked tliat they were very soiry, but the 
wife must goto llie home juaividod for her, mi.s- 
trc^>s or no mistiess — the law of Enghind not ; 
making that a ground ol‘ .special proti'ction.*** , 

If anything could add to tin; ridicule and | 
absurdity of tliis part of the law, it is the! 
fact that, altlioiigli it is law’ in fkjglaii<l, it is 
nol law ill Scotland, lii that country divorce 
is (.(btainable by a simple pi’ocess, and is 
open to the a))))eal oi‘ either jiarty. A wife 
a •cLi.sed of iniidelity defends her.self wlieu 
iier pit'surned ])avamour may be pro.seeuteU : 
InT property protected; alimony is allottetl 
to lur; and hei clothes and “ ” 

' anii.q lie seized by llie husband. 

What golden magic is there in the silver 
Tweed that, dividing the iScottish from the 
fii’glish matron, throws over tlie one the 
shield of the law, and ovcilooks the otliei’ 
as a legal liction ? Tlie opjioneiits to easy 
and eijual divoice dei Lire, with trembling 
voice and pnqilietic solemnity, tliat it would 
be ]noilnctivi* * of the grosse.sL immorality. 
Tlicrelbre, England is virtiion.s, and “’C'alc- 
tlonia, stern and wihl,’’ a nursery of vice. 
Everybody who knows that hol-blooded 
natiim, knows that, solely in consequence 
of its protection of women, it is u land 
dedicatotl to t'ujiid. “ Statues of Venus 
arc set up in all the princiiial squai’os | 
of Eilinburgh. The marriage-tie is a mere 
true lovers’ kii^. The hulies who present 
themselves at ITOyrood are triumphant Mes- 
salinas. And on the decks of the emigrant 
vessels wliich crowd the harbour of Ijeith, 
groups of melancholy cast-off liusbaiids may 
be seen, bidding reproachful farewell to that 
inhospitable country where they only exi.st to 
be repiuliated ! ” * The Scotch ladies will deny 
their guilt. They will deny that the upper 

* Ijettcr to the Queou on Lord Chancellor Cranworth’s 

Marrifigo and DivwrOd Bill. By the Hon. Mi’s. Norton, 

p.4;j. , 


classes oftheir nation have proved themselves 
more immoral than the upper classes in Eng- 
land. They will prove, that in five years, only 
twenty Scottish eoiqiles liave availed them- 
selves of the privilege of div^orce. In vain. The 
I Lord Chancellor and the House of Peers have 
I pronounced that, to permit women in England 
to enjoy the privileges accorded to women in 
Scotland, would be productive of tlie grossest 
immorality and of multitudinous divorce. 

Nevertlieless, the Suiieitor-CTleueral pro- 
mises to acknowledge the existence of Englisli 
wives, some of these fine days, lie said he 
w'ould bring forward a measure witli tliat object 
immediately after the Easier recess. Jjut 
Easter, VYh its un tide, M idsumiuer, have ]iassed, 
and .‘^till the English matron remains a legal 
liciioii. 

^ It t he ohxpience, energy, and wrongs of one 
English wile could dispel it, her sisters in 
adversity would not liriM* to wait until after 
“ Parliainoiit had ex})iessed an opinion on the 
Tostamentarv Jurisdiction Bill” (the Greek 
('aleuds to winch the tSolicitor-Generai })ost- 
poned tliemattei* from Easter, or Whitsuntide, 

, or any other ilelimte time), until the eye of 
tin* law condescLiuls to open itself to tlicir 
(‘xisteiico. The spirited letter to the C^ueen 
which we Imve here quoted — written by a 
Laly whose statements of hei* own ca.«ic incliido 
, almo.st every moral wi ong and dejudvation, 

1 suffered in liei* own }>erson, that awifecim bo 
j subjected to — ouglit to give .sucIj a stimulus to 
public opinion ain^j sense of right, as will 
hasten the slow (q)c'ratioiis of law-making. 

COUNTY GUY. 

Sin Walteh Scott has a refrain to one of 
his charming ballads, in the form of an inter- 
rogation. The giKvsts are met; the biide is 
j ready (,as far as i can recollect), but the bridc- 
gnami is missing ; and the poet jdainlively 
asks ; 

Wheic is count) Cluy?" 

I shall be glad to inform Ihe litora" / exoeu- 
tor.s and a.3.sign.s of the Wizard of the North 
of the whereabouLs of the Guy so anxiously 
inquired after. It needs not an adverliso- 
nient in the second eoluimi of the Times to 
! move him to return to his allegiance. County 
I Guy 1 .S to be found, in great variety of form, 
and in most flourishing condition in the County 
Militia. 

Now, I do not object abstractedly to Guvs 
in their proper place. If bigotry and intolc- 
ranco never found a more clangorous outlet 
for their cruel passions, than the forlorn straw’- 
siuffed old scare-crow, with steeple hat, j>ipe 
in mouth, outward turned fingers, and iinvard 
turned toes, that with dark lantern and 
matches, and doggrel rhymes, is paraded about 
London, every fifth of November, we should 
hear far less about Maynooth, and Peter Dens, 
Orange processions, and the Scarllt Wom^ 

* Mrs. Norton’s Lottor. , 
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I don't mind a Guy stuck on a pole, in a field, 
to frighten the crows away, I can bear witli 
that Guy of Guys, the serjeant-at-arms, when, 
with a gilt poker over his shoulder, he pre- 
cedes Black-rod to the table of the house, 
with a message from the Lords. He is, there, 
the right Guy in the right place. Guildhall, 
too, is properly graced by the two Guy Giants, 
Gog and Magog. So is a pantomime by the 
Guys in huge masks. But I must, and do 
solemnly protest against the introduction of 
the Guy element into the British Array. I 
think it foul scorn that the brave men who 
are ready to spill their blood for us like water, 
as their brethren in the line have* already 
done, and to carry the glory of the meteor 
flag of England to the ends of the earth, should 
be swathed — for they are not dressed — in ha- 
biliments needlessly and otfensively ugly and 
ridiculous. 

A year since, I essayed, in Mars h la 
Mode,”* to point out the errors into which we 
were in danger of running. Cheerfully ad- 
mitting the necessity for an immediate and 
radical reform of the dress and accoutrements 
oftlie army ; recognising in all their indefensi- 
bility the abominations of tlie stock, tlie 
Cf)atee, the tight shoulder straps, the heavy 
shakos, the unwieldy brown bess ; 1 yet fore- 
saw how our glorious routiners would run — 
strfiight as a bull at a gate — into the opposite 
extreme ; how, while leformiiig, they wouhl 
destroy j how, while simplifying, they would 
uglify. Behold the resu^, ItouLine, clothing 
boards, scaled jiatterns, army tailors, have 
done their work. The tailor’s goose has 
cackled, and we have an army of Guys. 

Let any man walk the streets of 
any county town, or of the suburbs of the 
metropolis, and look at the Militia. The eye 
hath Jiot seen, the ear hath not heard of, such 
Guys. They can’t help being raw lads, loutish 
in aspect and awkward in gait. Time and the 
drill sergeant will set all that right, I grant 
the tunic in which the militiaman is dressed, 
properly fashioned and proportioned, is a 
sensible, serviceable garment : but, sliades of 
good taste, syninietry and common-sense ! is 
theie any necessity fur the unhappy (’ounty 
Guy to wear a hideous blanket- rag which is 
in shape neither a tunic, a frock, a blouse, a 
smock, a jacket, a jerkin, nor a vest, but 
which vacillates imbecilely between all these 
stools, and must fall to the ground at last, as 
a lireposterous absurdity ? is there anything 
in the articles of W’ar that renders it im- 
jTerative for this miscalled tunic to be dyed a 
dingy M’ickdust colour — like a bad wine sUin 
or an'^ iron-mould — and for the monstrosity 
to be!^iished off with facings that give the 
wretched miUtiaman the appearance oniavbig 
a so? d throat. Wliere is Mr. D. li. Hay and his 
theory of the harmony of colours 1 Whei'c is 
the School of Design ? Where are the com- 
missioiier^f nuisances ? Is there any p/issage 
in the Queen’s Regulations that points out as 

* Vol. X., page 103. 


necessary to the good discipline of the army 
that the militiaman’s tunic shall not fit him, 
and that, in accordance with the ajiproved 
Treasury Bench system of the squai'e men 
being put into the round holes, the tall men 
should be put itito the short men’s coats, and 
vice versfi.? Why, because military costume 
is so reformed, should the miserable militia- 
man be thrust into shrunken trousers, baggy 
at the knees, and too short in the calf ? Why 
should his fipd be extinguisbed by an uu- 
successTul modification of the Albert hat ? 

Why should he be made ten thousand times 
more forlora and ludicrous in apf)earai;ioe 
than Bombastes’ army, than any of Falstii^’a 
ragged regiment; than any of the awkward 
squad ? 

It would be quite bad euough 4f things 
ended here ; but County Guy, brave follow, 
is ready to volunteer into the line, the cavalry, 
or the guai'ds, so tlie costume of the line, the 
cavalry, and the guards has been expressly 
Guyitied to suit him. I have seen stalwart 
sergeants in line regiments — erst trim sol- 
dierly men — wandering furtively about the 
recruiting districts in the jiurlieus of West- 
minster, in the new eostiimo, Jind manifestly 
ashamed. When Louis Napoleon w’eiil to 
the City T saw, in his escort, some cavalry 
officers dressed in the new costume. They 
hovered in ajijiearanco suinewlieiv between 
foreign couriers, horse-riders at Fraiiconi’s, 
and Lord Mayor^’ ])ostilions. Only Jiust 
Sunday, crossing Trafalgar Siiuare, 1 saw tlie 
Foot Guards marcldiig liome to their bar- 
racks oil their way fiom Cluirch. I declare 
that tlieir appearance gave me the horrors lor 
the rest of the day. Their “ togs ” (no word 
out of the domain of slang will at all convoy 
an idea of their ugliness), ill-made, ill-litting, 
their bearskins, so briastfully cut down awhile 
since, manifestly more cumbrous and nii- 
shajicly than be lore. There was one juvemlo 
officer — quite a little boy — wdio slunk along ; 
his head, poor child — aching and fevered, 
perhaps, by last night’s Haymarkct liolics — 
ouite buried and weighed dowui by his enor- 
mous niufl-cap. When the regiment, on an 
omnibus passing, broke into a quick, running 
step, to see this little officer trotting across 
the square, his little legs kicking up the 
dust, his puny sword flickering in hifl Jiaiid, 
and the skirts flip-flapping in Ur summer 
breeze, was a sight to make the friends of 
bad taste laugh. 

' ■ ■» 
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MY (JAKDEN WALKS. 

Gardens/' .says Sir Thomas Bro\\ n, wore 
before ^ardeuor.s, and l;)ut some hours after 
the (■arth.” A passion lor ffardoniu^ seizes 
ns before we know what hoi'Licultiiie means, 
and, but some montlns after, 'wo eonie into the 
world. On my first visit to London, w'heii a 
tiny child, an early question wliieh a relative 
jmt, was, “Won’t you like to wnilk round the 
garden?” Of com so, J ]iUc<l. Hut fancy a 
country bal>e’s astonibliiLeiil to find tlie 
garden no other than Oo\ent Garden hlaiket, 
then iinadorjjed by arehilectiiral devices. 
Still, a market makes an evcelluit gaiden- 
walK, as we sliall see by-an<l-))y. Instruction 
may be gaine<l, whether you eat your bieak- 
fast of bread and grape.s while sti oiling 
aiuubt tlie waggon loads of tomatoes, the 
bushels ot red and yellow funguses, the })iles 
of gourds, tlie sw’cet and stiekey bask< tfiils of 
figfi, which eucumbc'r the siiifaee of an 
Italian ])iaz/a ; or whether you fortify your 
fitomaeh anaiiid the cold with .a “diap 
o’ wliuLey*’ previous to couteiiiplatini; the 
ragged kale and the siiow'-vvliito lioiiiiets 
wdiicli flutter in the markets of gianite-built 
Alicrdeen. 

The land o’ cakes is tlic laud of gardeners, 
— or rather the land which sends forth hoide.s 
of gardeners to invade the soutliern wilder- 
neiss with folk and spade. As the ])iLtured 
negro, jiraying for emancipation, ha<l a label 
streaming Irom his mouth, iiibciihed “Am 1 
not a man and a brother ? ” So I, wanting to 
jirocure a seed or scrap of something rare, — a 
nice healthy cutting wdth a little bit of root 
to it, to Jjorrow the famous habitual jihrase 
of Mrs. ^doomwell, Fellow of the Royal Hor- 
ticulturiil Society, — 1 would shout to make 
myself heard, “Am I not a Scotchman and a 
brolher-gardoiier ? ” 1 have poisoned myself 

with boiled daftlia-roots, potato-nasturtiums, 
and new-invented yams. 1 have Hayed the 
iuiier coat of my stomach in attempts to 
revive salads of garden-rocket, American 
cress, and blessed (cursed ? ) thistle. I have 
not obtained a black rose by budding a white 
one on a black-currant bush, — aud never tried 
to do so ; but I have grown early tuberoses 
by starting ih(3 bulb^, when potted, in 
an oven ; and have raised palm-trees from 
date-stones by a happy combination of steam- 


ing and roasting in a cooking -stove. I liavo j 
woikid away with the watering-pot (full of ’ 
mystic SOU]), more invigorating in its efifeots I 
than viper-})! olh), while the first drops of a I 
heavy shovvi r were descoiidiiig ; and I have 
bvv(‘])t the snow over a bed of aljiiiios, while i 
the w lute llake^ weie falling last, in short, 
sketch .any soil of caricature yiai jilease, put 
“ Veiy loud of gardening” under it, and 1*11 • 
not deny that it may jq>ply to me. 

Whither shall we Hist direct our steps ? 

Let us take a tuiii m the Flemish garden, for 
the sake ol it ^ e()nvenieiit proximity, after 
having put up our hor'c aud carriole at the 
sign of the Belle .faidinieit, or the Pretty 
Ciaideness. The woid has need of a modi- 
fied termination in a land where, of | 
inuuiiieiable liorticultural agents, it may bo j 
sung, “ And she’s of the feminine gender.” 

IMy opi>odle ntighbour complains of a bad * 
back-aclie, becausej*his wife being without a j 
domestic, he is obliged himself to weed and i 
dig, — woik which, otherwise, he would no ' 
more be ex])e(‘teil to do, than to wash up the 
dishes or suckle the baby. Our own little 
maid, such a neat handed I’hyllis in the 
kitclien, is not less adroit in our gaiden of 
herbs ; and, to eouiplele our successions, she 
absolutely insists on some purslane and 
golden-lea veil son el fioiu Flanders. Also 
some belle dame or beautiful latly (orache) to 
put into the soup ; also some good salad 
seed, w'ith a basket of the fiill-grov'a, autumn- 
sown plants therefiom, called gi ainlnicres, or 
giandmothors, on which she will subsist as 
long as a morsel remains. All flesh is grass ; 
all Flench men’s and women’s flesh is the 
concentrated substance of gardeii-vogclablos. 
AVithout billions and tiilUons of leeks and car- 
rots, mountains of cabbage; Egyptian great 
pyramids of sorrel, and saladiiig enough t(> 
smother a whole county beneath its weight, 
t^e grand French nation woijld droop, and 
would soon fall into an ailing state. 

An English village, suflering under the 
supiKised visitation of an overwhelming 
avalanche of lettuce and endive, would 
consider the dreadful accident as liopelMS, ^ 
and would submit to its fate with becoming 
resiffuation, A French community, like th© 
rat imprisoned in the cheese, would delibe- 
rately and resolutely set to to eat its Way 
out of it. An Englisli &rm-lad ran away 
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hknp»W hitched up into 

u«,j uwvMi^ wilted th 4 %p itB ( ^d the tall etou0- 

wiici) iUe wiuteSf came, make him #at'e jli^ b6 fitted to the biim with 

^at hay. A Ft*ench gaiijofiVould couseut to bottle-greoju {>Aete for hybernal pottage. A 


’i^om service*' 
every day dutifig ^Silm 


^eoo*unie a certain jiortxoit of Lay — ^peiliaps French gai^den, 'Vtithotit a^ilhrge plot ot aorrel, 
' fjlly smoking it indas pipe — provided he was would be as incoMlet® as a Christmas dinner- 
isjlowed access to an inexuauatible salad- table without a pmm-pudding. 
boWl i bread, oil, and vinegkr, of course, being With the exception ,of the indispensable 
4dauses in the bargain. How often a day salad, and occksioually sorrel atid onions, the 
would you like to eat salad ? ’* I inquired Of a vegetables thus admitted to the national 
eervant. — Oh ! five or six times i 9a mVst stomach give but little trouble to the diges- 
t^gal, Monsieur. It’s all the same to me.” tive organs, enormous as is their aggregate 
And then sorrel ’ — with half-a-dozeu notes mass, in consequence of the aid winch the 
•of admiration after it, if the ju inter will put soup-pot renders. “Give me,” excLums a 
thorn* Who, that has never quitted England, Frenchwoman, “ leeks, sorrel, turnips, carrots, 
kuOW^kuytlung of the inestimable value of butter, bread, and a few fried onions, and I 
that ^Ueh-loved acelarious plant ? Look at will make you a sou pe-maigre that shjill 1 avish 
the little boy and giii sitting on the step of you ! Tt sliall all be boiled down so divinely 
yonder door, the entrance ot the wayside inn, smoolli and tender, that 3 on will not fVrl the 
au dernier sou, or, the last halfpenny. With want of meat.” Soup that is not meagre 
^ slice of bread grasped in one fiat, and a contains good store of animal inuredients ; 
bunch of fresh aorrel-lcavea in the other, but there must lx* practical truth and wisdom 
those cliildren are making a contented meal in administci ing to the liumaii frame tin* 
by taking -an alternate bite at each. Tiicir essence of all those roots and greens. All 
plauo in nuturallustoiy is a little ambiguous ; vegetables are more or less modicimd ; 
for on one hand they are lieibivorous, and on although, in such as we usually consumej Uie 
the other graminivorous. Enter, to call for a ! nuti itious particles have the upper Invnd. 
glass of white beer. The mistress cannot | Men cannot live on medicine, any more than" 
Mtend to you; she makes >011 wait a little | on poison. But, medicines aie most healthily 
instant. She is busy stewing down a whole 1 efficient when taken in inhmte and oft ro- 


nck of sorrel, salting it lor whiter 


])eated doses. AVitness the iodine, or sail, or 


Ne.'tt to the capture ol So bastoiiol, the Pi euch whatever it is, which gives a sea-skle I’esi- 
army iuthe Crimea \Nonld be nioht delighted <leu<‘e its benelicial ellect. Deprive a man of 
to conquer a vast plain of broad-leaved SOI rel. all .access to heibagc, or its extlaeU, sliut 
My landlady think-s me ah openlianded Eng- him in a ship for a twejv^emontlis’ diseoverj’’- 
lishman, because, instead of selling to otheis Mnage, and will soon learn that, after 
u barrow'ful of sorrel-heaves out of my garden, I all, soiq^e-inaigie is not a thing to be safely 


1 give thorn to her. With sou el, hot water, 
butter, and Iwead, no poor Eieucli household 


deqiised. 

1)0 not, liowTver, suppiRo that the Eh- 


consider theniscdves pinched foi a repast , mings care notning about tlie ide.il ol gaidui- 
and wealthy jieasants are often content witli ing ; that the Jiinit of their admiiatum is a 
no better fare for dinner and auj>per. Now^, Ihinicl Jjambeit turnip, or a fat>faii-a'uU 
if an English Lady IJouiitilul we^'e to call on foity cabbage. On the coiitraiy, they giow 
^omo not-too-wcU-olF mother of a family, and even ornamental grass in pots, and trial 
oay, “I am going to send you a prestiit which floweis ns Undoily as if they weie sentient 
will be useful during the coming w inter”’ and beings. A notary who should get up a soeiety 
ibeti were to appear with a cart-load of giaen for the prevention of cruelty to helpless pot- 
oorreHeaves, what would the object of bene- plants, might enroll a respectable numlior of 
volence say at the sight of a stock of such members. Tender-hearted ]'’Jemings would 
provision ? As soon as the first suq:)rise was be Just as ready as benev olent Chiuc.se to piir- 
ovor, would she not give vent to her angry chase ill-treated koo-shoo, or trees dw^arfed 
disappointment (if she did not charitably pro- by stunting and htarv ing, for the pleasure of 
nounce Lady B. to be crazy) 1 And if she liberating them into the open ground. Tliey 
liad suffleieut strength to pitch the oart with pet their fiowers, and introduce them, like 
its verdfmt contents into the nearest ditch, spoiled children, into places wlieie they really 
WViild |lot lier neighboui'S think she was pro- have no business. In a milliner’s sbup-wiii- 
Wi’ly vindicating the rights and honour of dow, the silks, satins, and artificial flowers, at 
u^Mxited poor folks ? But suppose the mistress ten francs the bouquet, are pushed on one 
of oh^tottu were to make a similar side, to make way for a real j^oinpoiic rose, 
Jhjovife of one of her labouring men, which the artiste in personal adornment has 
eyes would sparkle! how her bought, for ten sons, of a nurseryman.^ The 
clap ! and whatastanii; of joy cobbler swee|MS away his seedy collection of 
* ii|PmpiPimprinted ou the earthen fioiu*! boots and shoes, to display three oir four beau- 
Am^qJw ftS tic >relcoiue cargo had arriv^, tiful caleeokrias in bloom, at the n^outh of 





hue of tlieir compl9?J:ion«^— i)a^ for 
having been buried n^nd dug Up again ; v/Uleh 
happens to thern diail/, barring th6 digging 
up. Still, he takes the trouble to bring up 
and down, every raorniii^g* and night, that 
colloctioTi of Hower-pots and tliose two long 
boxes ; each of which contains a row of seed- 
ling Qaeerf Mal’girets or German asters. He 
is more anxious to provide air and aunsliine 
for them than for liis own progeny ; bee mae 
his ])iogony, he thinks, can run about and 
take care of themselves, which poor sedentary 
stationary flowers cannot do. Dd you led 
tempted to mount a ladder, and pliiek the 
bright yell )\v tuft of wall-flowers whose loots 
arc displacing the tiles on that root ? You 
had better not. They grow in full view ot 
a acoic of garret- windows, and their ])eifum» 
is w iftecl to at least a dozen garettoeis The 
populace \\ouUl execrate you and s<oue \ou 
out ot the town, ns certainly as if ;on liid 
killed a stork in Holland, or eaten a <lish ot 
robin-redbrcasts in England. 

We are crossing the gieat phc'‘ at Dun- 
kerrpie. It is a Vn ight, biv^^/v spring inoi nin s, 
.wifeteh puts the women’s ups into n flultei, is 
brought the colour into then (lu<ks 
We ciriy each a spacious basket, to amii^e 
ourselves with <i little out-do ir ‘•liopping 
LeaMiig the mterertting group of fishwonio,u 
who eiitieat us to b ly witli an emigy oi 
gesture that would niako us ieu tin} wcie 
going to leu us to puces, here we are in (he 
luidNt ot the vegetxhles, all Irnsh, chan ind I 
had almost siid p 'iliirned Tiie Uopai (in nit 
dul^id nny welib jiroud of hei in iikets , (oi 
the ailiclcb expostu au* nioie inviting to h ok 
at (h.m ever they wtio when gi owing in tlie 
open giound, or than they ever will be ng iin 
unless tlu y fall into tbe Iniuls ot a men itid 
and ai tisUc eook At Ee JTivic, and t 1 m 
wIk k , tlie vegetables otfered lor sale look as 
it tilt y h id been kept a week under tlu gn en 
gu)( t I’s b« d, t ) laing them to a jirojier st »te 
of iiponc'is I hit litie, the piles ot ivoiy lee ks, 
with Uku gieeii tails tied up in i knot, like 
horses on tlioii way to a countiy Ian, would 
suffice to ni ike Ancienti'istors niouth water, 
if it had not ceased watering long ago. What 
tiny white turnips to economise * wot bigger 
than pullets’ eggs; an Eiigdish giidenei 
would have tossed them to hia ])ig>. What 
queer little bunches of tiny celery and other 
pot-herbs, all to fltvour the soup, soup, soup ^ 
And soirel, cveilaating 8ori*ei (i touch of 
Hervey), green and tender in the first spring 
leaves, claiming to take its place at piesent 
on the tallies of the luxurious only. l>v-and- 
by it will condescend to the multitude, and 
will then liberally make up for its present 
reserved behaviour. And what, in Heaven’s 
name, are those] Thongs to administer a 
4066 of kiiont? No, nor simply dried eel- 
ski U9, for whips wherewith to thrash out 
seed, ^totle flnils whoee upper h^If is 
composed of tough and elastic lieh^leather. 
Blanched dandelion, for salad ! Coaid you 


nlake yo^mfed^to^^ll it ^ ^ Aqd fo 

a mitj^ on the conbiuenf, 
etair^ milk^^hite and cnne*hke from u«sui»- 
pelted bed« to » itisfy ciavlngs of EugUi^ 
captalnit The hobkets shaped like bro^ 
brimnni^d h.nts stsiudaig on tlmir orowi^ 
sadly (loceptive in respect to then 
but precocity m herb* ought to bo paid 
Already there arc httlo [necursors of the 
great Spanish radislies th it are (o bo ; besides 
lovely bouquets of plo.isiug bonne dime and 
cooling pursl me aiul brilliant bunches of 
small shoil-hoi'ii carrots, th.at have all the 
onnmental effect of coincliau and coraL 


riu 11 } mph who sll-s in front of her 
whtclbuiuw, winch is tiiruod edgewitjS, 
s( mding on on© side, to servo as the 
<hn-\\ ill by which she, the lovely paasiou- 
IfloMd ijsup[)oited .ind sh(‘Ueivd — IhiitfuU- 
l)louri nuuph might stung those golden eur- 
liots IS a (IniUnn, md foim a gr*on bird-of- 
pii idifli plume out of their deJi ato ivaving 
Jea\es. 

Step now t > tlie othei side of tlia big, lui- 
meaiinig stitiu ol .li m Hurt, who looks 03 
if lie weie alioul to Ineak lus nose bytum- 
I ding over tlu cuinon that lies between lus 
le^s, to a quite diileieut (lopavtmeut of th© 
iniiket. Not that we winl to bothox’ oiP'- 
'^elsc^ with hull Cl* and eggs, with fiftlcd fowl, 
or rabhits trussed to iiq>i'e)rent tailors sitting 
it CIS , witli then legs i-kimbo. A truce to 
hoiw k« ping c.iics, for a while, Thei^, lu 
oidmiv i >\v, aie Lleimsh wishes and mud 
t nil with i little asMjvtm'^ut of blooms aul 
lljwi r 1 oots , for in the only sunsihiny diys 
of tiieyeir, it is a iiituril ind instmctivo 
<lul) (o he-fl >WLn ou'^’s-selt. We have under- 
tikou to ai range a \oung lady’s pleasmfe- 
gioMiui , heie aio a few luatcnalH to hiigm 
with Foigct-mo-not, for one sou, af(er a 
liUlo birg lining about the sou-vemr Hen- 
and chicken daisy, for two sous, th© price ilo*^ 
muiliMl. Whiti uid crimson double daisy; 
ditto, cli(to each Bi-mtihil shortkgged, 
louiid-hcided, double stock, “five sous, mar 
dciuoise !e 1” You ai*© phvmntLiig, I Wilt 
give you thi'ee.” Impossible , iiupos-sseble ! '* 

^ No( a hard more than thiee bous. J will 
go ind look at tlioso on the othei suW* 

^ J’akc it, my brivc man. To the pleasurie *, 
to the lu \l time ” Double violet, two sous j 
dmib’e s'’cU’lct aneiiione (perfect), tvvo sous, 
ilso. And then, lieie’s the great flkwQdirifiiii all 
the wiy ftom Edle, by mil way. A%^W, 
tliat such tempt itioos nuistbercsistiwH^HeW'- 
tflshioned, lound-leaved, Dutch tres-n^guo t- 
ette, covertHl with bloom, aud I daife not re- 
member how till, only a franc and k few seowfc 
centimes ! But we slumld Woak it to 
and p,owut| H into spnav'H Wfote we gi4 it , 
home. ‘‘Tills,”, 1 kiw>wfcagly 

myself, ‘‘is a very, wry cuvtous ilonlsl^ 
ni© ; in jghgland it woul 1 

bWbx‘6 I mentally say a, 

otraw-lwiUKd, elderly lady 
of the aawpte i»W h«r cojaffew 






• sliduldt knotr h^^i6 ^Bttt «i« 

sbaU Bot have the B^t shark ! She 

^ flavr^rs U lies' iBiWe ^ m&t hMcet as 

^ telksamiklh«cowj^ttr«||}01sir>HadeB of grass. 
^Khla^vely crimsoB douUe primrose shall be 
the extravagant jBriee 

6f twehty-tve centimes, without haggling. 
Match that in Oovent Garden, for twopence- 
half|ieniiy, if you Ban ! Our vessels are laden, 
can stow no more on board with safety. 
For eightpsqce halfpenny, English money, 1 
am pbsseased of a nice little basket-full of 
flowers, each with its roots so vrorkmanly 
phokod in a ball of earth, that they will 
tSSavel from the Place Joan ]^rt to mademoi- 
selle’s pail ei re, without being aware of the 
change, unless you are so indiscreet as to tell 
them of it. 

To discover in part whence all this horti- 
ctdtuiMl abundance comes, we will quietly 
follow that fat old woman, who is going home 
from msn'ket on donkey-back with her 
empty bntter-.box behind h^r sheep’s-fleece 
saddle Immediately on leaving the gates of . 
Dunkerque, by crossing a bridge to the left, ' 
we are in Bosendahl. It is not a dale, but a I 
sandy flat. A few roses may be iouud by- * 
and-by, l^t far more vulgar vegetables pre- 
dominate. You enter a qeries of kitchen 
gardens, in which the art is carried to the 
ntmosl, with the least possible artificial ahl. 
Ko cloches, or bell-glasses, are visible. The 
neighbouring sea prevents extieiue severity 
of iroBt ; and melons, and such like Indians 
on short furlough, are not taken in an<l <lorie 
for here. In almost every garden, the indis- 
pensable fixture is a tank of brick for liquid 
manure. This ambrosial soup (which scatteis 
“ o’er tlie dael anything but rosy odours) is 
brought from tho town in long locomotive- 
like barrels on wheels, drawn by paiis or 
leai^j^es of such haudsome grey horses, that, 
after seeing them, no lady need feel oflended 
Bt being called a Flanders mare by sneering 
royalty. Liquid manure is the grand secret, 
the powder of projection in Flemish garden- 
ing ; it converts sand into gold. If persoiialJy- 
uutidy Hervey had travelled in Flanders, he 
would have been caught and washed clean 
for th^ sake of the excellent fertiliser, the 
fluid result of his ablutions. 

* High culture and well-contrived shelter 
bave converted a sandbank into a wilderness 
^ es^l^ts ; there are forests of asjMiragus 
^yet in its early drumstick phase), and 
of ssdading. The hedges are kept beaU- 
tfralfy clean at fodt by digging, not hoeing, the 
cafth 6n each si4e of their roots. The ber- 
^ ceatix, aicbouru composed entirely of fruit- 
41^6, dve our country gardeners some 
, Jtl^Obblq td^'i^ne them into shape. The difl- 
b¥er by a double ladder, lilce 
4he cross-stroke^ The 

%ah^|i|iK dry, and therdore ^ 

ihoishure soon. Algiers 


0^ first ebb tide into 

lsSi|ig^^#WSof short stunted 
pollard wihowe for^j boundaries, and 

afford prOtectfioni Waq%l|kS'S the columns to 
which are lOitoMW of reed, 

straw, and even m ^asparagus halm. With in 
the inclosiu^es, by B cunning device, tho 
stiunger tilings are made to iriielter and 
nnrse the weaker, Hows of low apple-trees, 
with a rank-and-file underwood of currant 
and gooseberry bushes— the latter now and 
then so tall and luxuriant as to acquire tho 
character of weeping gooseberries — temper 
the wind to the tender seedlings. In the aiea 
of these fruit-encircled sciuares, not a weed is 
to be seen, if you would grye a five-franc 
piece for it. Horticultural cleanliness is ex- 
hibited in Flemish perfection. Amidst a 
tiibo consisting of gardeners only, it becomes 
a social, quite as much as an individual duty. 
The thistle, which scatters its down-winged 
seeds undisturbed, inflicts a greater amount 
of harm on the community at laige, than on 
the slnguard who hai hours ii. J do believe 
that, in Jlosendacl, the ajipantiou of a good 
laige tuft of groundsel run to seed in the 
midst of any vegetable crop — supposing Buch, 
lui enormity pussilde — would cause its pro- 
piieloi' to be chaiivari’d os a public nmsaucc 
by his disgusted neighbours. On the same 
punciple, poultry are tabooed. Not a solitary 
cock and lun did I sec iii all ilosiiidael, 
though I heaid ]»lenty of nightingales As 
the ancients sacritieid goats to Bacchus, be- 
cause they devour vines so greedily as to [)ut 
an effectual stopper on wine-gi owing, so the 
Boseiidaolers feel if a matter of duty to im- 
molate cocks and liens, even cochiu-chmas, 
before the altar of the gaiden god. »^onit 
tradition of tho tulip mania may be curient 
amongst them ; but they are still in inciedu- 
lous ignorance of the fact that an tgi^, i i 
England, will sell for as ranch as a pullet iii 
France. A few su.o-hng, }a])piug dogs, of 
only moderate size and savageness, aie re- 
garded ns more profitable live stock to keep. 

A striking foatuie of lioi!jen(l.aol, common 
to all good kitchen gardens, is the close and 
hard-pressed succession of crops. Little cab- 
bages and cauliflowers of jnogrcssive ages, 
pricked out for gradual transplantation ; lor- 
ward lettuces qumcuuxed amongst backward 
greend ; radishes broadcast amongst straight 
rows of over-year’s onions ; little lettuces, 
loosely broadcast amongst platoons of sum- 
mer cabbages; double stocks, ami otlier po- 
pular flowers, grown on a large scale as 
crops ; carrots intended to produce seed this 
summer, planted amongst autu run-sown 
onions that are meant to be drawn green ; 
spinach sown amougals autumn-planted cab- 
liges; continuous thiclcets of leeks, like 
bamboo jungles in miniature, whose standing- 
place, as fast as they it, is occupied hy 
another generation of greens SJfe a 

few of the ways ahd means hy Whioh the 
Eosenda^exs pay their i:ent. • < 




HOtJ^&tlHOLD WOBm ;Jajtr 


TJiore is anothet^' fattione Mefttish garden 
about Avliidh I ejtoot walk, hut am obli^d 
to swim from bed to bed. But we have had 
enoJi<,di garden-walking for once; should yoa 
like auoLher stroll before the summer m gone, 
wo Will take a tnm together on a future oc- 
0 iH on ; whether Jn imd-air, or through the 
water, time and tl>e editorial nod will decide. 
And so, quoting Oymbeluie, more or less 
exactly : 

IIcrc’B a few flowers ; but about next month, more. 


MORE GRIST TO THE MILL. 

A i^OY aged fifteen ’was kiih‘d the other 
day ill a cottou-mill in this manner: — Two 
peisoiis wei'e mending a strap that turmnl 
the (Iressing-fmmes, mid ran upon a lioii- 
zontal shaft, lour feet from the ceiling. He 
took hold of the strap to help them, and was 
instantly pulled up, and cairicd round the 
main line shaft (seven leet from the flooi). 
When taken down, both his legs were ofi’ 
at the knr^^s, and an arm was fractuje<l 
He died sliortly altei wains. It was stited 
. at the iiKpie.st that tluh bov was to blame — 
that he ought not to have touched the 
strap, and had fieqnently been cautioned by 
the firm, as it w^as nbseived (tlie reprobate*) 
Unit ho was too much disposed to assist 
other'^. 

A youth aged tw’eiity-two smashed 
the other day in a eotlon -hietorv. Wc 
liiul the facts recorded in the iMaiiehestei 
Guardian of the tilth of July last past. 
Tlio case jireccding it was recorded iii 
the Alaiicliestei hXamiiier and Times ol the 
sniie day. In the iiuslaiice of the second 
XKtim, the machine being in motion, it was 
llu poor kdlow’s duly to tlnovv one end of a 
‘ti I]) over a pulley eight leet fioin the floor 
and near the leiling. The ])ulley worked on 
a hoii/untal shaft, unfoneed in defiance of 
the law ; and, ali<,dkoig by accident on the 
shaft, )*tgaii to wia)> loiuid it. The youth 
when he threw the stiap had (as people out 
of laftoiics almost iiivaiiably do when they 
llirow a rope) given one end a turn round 
his hand to prevent the chance of its 
slipping from his hold. By that end lie was 
suddenly drawn up, and aipieezed bo tightly 
against a beam in the coiling that it was veiy 
diliicult to extricate liis liody. IIis head 
was scalped ; his left arm was torn out by 
the socliet — so was one leg ; the other arm 
and leg were broken, and the body was much 
crushed. An enlightened jury, linding that 
tho youth had held the strap so tliat he was 
uiiaiile to let go in an instant, determined 
that, “under these circumstances, tjie jury 
xvei*e of opinion that no one but the deceased 
himself was to blame in the matter, and 
that tlie occurrence was aoculental.” Blame 
was accordingly cast upon the mangled body 
of liie victim ; and the gentlemen who, in 
open defiance of the law, refuse to protect 


life against such accidents fencing l%iir 
machiuery, are supptosed; to have no mor^ to 
do with the aifivir than the ai'chansbl 
Gabriel ^ 

But, the lactory inspectors will proceed foir 
penalties I Certainly they will ; and then> 
if these gentlemen be members of the 
National Association of Factory Occupiors^ 
they will have their case defended for 
them and their fine immediately paid. 

It is only because such an association has 
been formed that wo revert to this distressing 
to]jio. If factory occupiers organise a stiike 
against the law — -which is an expression 
ot the righteous will of oivilisod society 
— they Jiave to be opposed ; and, to that 
end, what they do shall be done openly, 

•50 far as we can cause it to be done 
so. They are now actively engaged among 
theinsches in raising money. The papers 
which they circulate among tlicinselves are 
in our liaiuls, and contain matter to this 
eflect: That they will labour to jnociiro a 
lepeal of the inspector’s power of examiuing 
operatives piivately, that they may speak 
without fear ot the wrath of their em- 
ployers. That they will get rid, if they can, 
of the cliief ofiico of factory inspectors in 
London. That they will put a stop, if pos- 
sible, to the right vested in inspectors, of 
instructing wounded operatives how they 
may piocced for damages against employois, 
by wlmse wilful negligence they have bt^eu 
maimed. Tliat the certifying surgeon shall, 
if they can manage it, be got into the power 
of the petty sessions of his rhstx’ict, and not 
lemain responsible to the inspector for his 
conduct. Tiiat no shafts more than seven feet 
from the floor shall requiie fencing. That 
notliing else shall be fenced, if aibilrators 
overthrow the ojfiniou of the inspector that 
it ought to be fenced ; and that no such pro- 
tection of operativ<=*s shall be held iieccss uy 
in the case of adult males ; but only in the case 
of women, young persona, and children. That 
the clause in the Factory Act which excludi4$ 
a millowiicrfroin deciding upon points closely 
afiecting his own money-interests, in dealings 
with the operatives, ought to be repealed, in- 
dicating as it does “ an unwarrantable sus^ 
picion uj)on the honourable conduct oi that 
portion of the macdstracy who aro engaged Ip. 
mauufaclures.” Human nature is purely 
disiiitei ested in the north,— witness the ex- 
istence of this very National Association, 
by which the unwarrantable Huspicjoii is, 
among other measures for the taking cave of 
Number One, cunningly spurned I Finally, 
the representfitlves of this body^wlio would < 
seem to go so far as to oppose everything ^ 
that might tend to save an operative’s 
for they “beg to caution the trade against* 
the adoption of any compromise, wLetlier hf 
hooks or otherwise,” — these ffentlemeu Injl^ 
arrived at the following, conclusiou ; “ 
these views, the deputation are w , 

that a fund of not leas them 



jp^Usy *amh»t tfiWY iiy a i wwi li’' liMHwcutuoi 

%#««d iki$^ 

, pmA^ '01* paid wilt of tke fimda of 

t^w, ooia 4iare tlio iiJidignittioa 

of %h^ cotton fwHeii poor ppn^rativiia} 

tliey 'subsoiibe money to aus- 
tttdn eoxtli othar ia aoombiimtlon Agaitibt wiiat 
tiiey beEo)l^^jr*^tliougU not always rightly — 
to be griey^oo wt-oiig. The ojxM’ative etrlkee 
agaUu^ khogei'y against what lie thinks li<a*il 
dealing ou tlie j^art of iiis eni)>lo} 0 rs. The 
tinployei’ sti ikt;e against huniautty, and show h 
hw Imrdl) he can deal, by subsciibiug to 
help and be helped in a struggle against the 
necessity of iurniahing jirotectjiou to the lives 
Of his work]i*eople. The opa'ative Las a 
right to withhuld his labour wdieu he is not 
eatisdeil With its i^ewaid ; the master has no 
right to kuve his lUaclunory uulenced, when 
the law orders him to leuce it ; and, in spite 
of the phrase cases that can be lt‘gitunaLel 3 ' 
dealt with,’* it is evident that he associate's 
with other masters that he may huccessfully 
oppose the law by the payment ot a slight 
annual sulMcnption. Application is mnde 
for Jt by the A«>feOtfiatiou to all lactory 
. ownei>, nt tlie rate of one shiJlmg per no- 
minal horse-t^ONver. Ihis suhscriptiou will 
enable him to ]>erbist in doaig wrong and 
to take all the coutequencey, without tfny 
great harm to his pocket. Penalties are 
to be paid out of the tnnds* ot the Asso- 
ciation. IShould the slruggh prove expensive, 
there is a provision made in the lules of 
the Association for the mamU nance of fund.s 
to au unlimited amount ; lor, bays the eighth 
rule, ‘‘when the balance in the hands of 
tl^e treasurer shall be less than the auin 
produced by a late of sixpence per hoise- 
tiow'er, the committee shall make a luither 
call.” 

We do not know wdietlicr the empl(> 5 er of 
he youth who was ermhed the otlier duy by 
AU unfeuced idiaft, in the manner stated by 
the uewsjiaj'ier report to which we have re- 
ferred, had paid his money to the Association. 
If he had, we supjiose he will have Ins jiocket 
cai*elully de'fitjnded fiom any of the conse- 
quences whicli may fall ujiou it should he 
he sued unddi' the act m that cobe made and 
pyuviefed, 

can be no doubt now, we think, of 
\*3(}ie dh^tiou that will have eventually to be 
' H by tlie law, — is it too much to hope that 

it mik m taken witli the proper promptitude ? 

Should be fixed, after which the milk 
^ leave shafts unleat^ at his peiii. 
liijig as lie now is, and must be made 

feel ,he to jienaltiea only tqo small 

rum; simple fact that he 

held legally, vidjot 
vrheh- 

h|s^gat practhRidm 


3iBf 

jfrr f -y-hk- ^ rr- i ‘K J 

g0 to prisetai^WiS thS^SSp' 




emm past. 

In my hedg^ide Ural let dimre wire yet more 
curioeititw of Loudon left, though I nmy bid 
Mr. Tiirihs farewell, with hearty thanks, 
There are some cuiious things and curious 
people about town that are within my ken, 
and whose acquaintance I should like my 
readers to make. But they are of a humbler, 
meaner, less hiatorical order tlian the curb 
osities of Mr. Timbs.^ They bear, perhaps, 
about tlie same i elation to the aroiteeological, 
artistic, or literary curiosities of the metro- 
]>oliB, that one of those giotesque old pew- 
ledgea or ludicrously carved bench-ends you 
find in inediiieval cathedrals, beaisto the grand 
gioined iiud fretted roof, tlio pillared aisles, 
the altar-bcrcen deenssated with sculptured 
travel y, the storied windows stain lug the 
maible of the tombs beneath with their dim 
religious light, or flashing on the epita])lj|t of 
the good and the brave with miinv-eold 
glories — echoes of the Glory to whiclta 
are gone. Mine are the curiosities' 
obseiiiii.Y, poverty, and tlie pi^try deA ices of 
a cankeied civilisation. To ot}ieh> I leave the 
memorials of arts and learning, uud heroic 
a( hieveineiits, and pioas deeds. 

Tlie cries ot l^ondon aie exceeding cuiiousL^ v 
and h.ive been so lor ages. But lhq||ll^?’'* 
allude to uie seaieely coniuiercial. They arc 
nut siicli as \uii will litid recorded with ])encil 
ab well as ptn m old books. They do not 
entei into the same category as “ Lily-white 
imitiins ! ” “ Jieai th-stones and fcJilvor-Haud ! ” 

Umbrellas to mend ' ” Knives and bcissois 
lo grind, O’” ‘ Maids, have.^ou any cmie\- 
Mkins ?” “Clieny-iipe ! ” “ Sjiarr.igni'is ' ” 

/■ Hot giey ]>ease :iiid a suck ol bacon ’ '* (1 
have a pictuie of iJiis cry in action, leiire- 
senting the }>ease merchant holding to the 
eager lip-i of a low’n-inade boy a buiall lump 
ol bacon secured to the end of a string — a 
taste of this porcine delicacy serving as a 
“relish*’ to the hot grey pease; but the string 
being provideal lest the boy in an ecstucy J 
of epicurean delight, should iiicoutineutly^l 
holt it altogether.) They are not of the sam® I 
order of cries as “ Tiddy-iddy-doll ! ” as ‘*i*itv 
the poor Fnsoners in llie dark Dungeon ! * 
—a ciy ]>opular when the infamous city- 
gates were standing, and used as places of 
oonfinement — or as that ^ell-known, long- 
oontiiiued ciy of the man wUo tadd tlie little 
cakee with oui rants in Aeuf, ciy lug : — 

If IM M much money na 1 could tell, 

1 would not cry yotUig tu nclk 

Jfor are my pries to be Ppufounded with the 
homelier and more modem ones-j4hd CTiPs 
pihat come home to our ears, bosoms i^xjd 
pockets every iu the Wtek save Suhday : 


^ iMe Om^itiss of x»^»^jiiwVfisgo 
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etks 6uch as « Iktixshei* 1 ^ « Baker I ” *< l)»iit 
01*’ ^‘Milfc below!” “BeerT* '‘Water- 
creases I ” and ** Glo ! ” 

My dies range ?ver a space of some 
tweuly >eairg (I only quote thoae that are 
witbiii my own recollection), yet many of 
them are obsolete now. They^have bad their 
day, like doge, and hare died. Each year 
has produced its new cry simultaneously 
with its new bonnet. I can no more trace 
the exact chronological successiou of cries 
than I can set down (without reference 
to the Mode and the Belle Aaaembl^e), 
the rigorous scale of descent Irom the 
inonster-brinimed bonnet with all its bows, 
feathers, and streamers of William the 
Fourth's time, to the incompreLiensiblo 
mockery delusion and snare of gauze, iibbtms 
and arbiticiakfe flowers, tliat ladies are now 
, wearing in a mid region between their back 
hair and their cervical verttebue. TIjIm last 
thing is called and charged for in milliners’ 
bills as a bonnet. The vulgar have other 
names for it, such as kiss mc-quick ! ” ‘‘fly- 
by-night ' ” ‘‘faiitail ! ” ami the like. Study- 
ing it philosophically, mvaelf, I am inclined 
-to regard it as a si^ecies of feminine purler’s 
knot I 

Wlien T was a very little boy indeed, whose I 
chief knowledge of the curiosities <»f London * 
was lontinod to the contents of tie* venous 
fiMil st.dls and the tlieatrieal “chai letti/’ of 
that benefactor ol >outh, Mr. Marks— one 
penny jdatn, and twojienee (olonied — 1 k- 
meuiber that the fashionable, or al least 
popular, Tiondon cry was “Flare up !” The 
bo.) s slioiiled it to one another ; they screamed 
it round old ladies as a war-v^h())p, a'*'(>m- 
pauyiug the same with a wa'-dinei*; f)ie\ 
nulled it round stiect coriur^ at tK* then 
vtiy unpopular police foice; luuknoN eoaeh- 
min on their boxes bade cadi oth(.r“fl(ne 
up.” Ill the darkest depth and stiline*.s of 
the iii^idit “flare up” came floating ou the 
wind like the cry of a wolf with slang pi‘)jieii 
sities, V hose “ howl’s his watch.” “ Flare up ” 
B])arkled in the chorus of every comic song ; 
low comedians of transpontine theatres fouinl 
it invaluable in helping a dull farce along; 
the gallery shrieked it ; it came 1 tack fi om t he 
pit like a vocal boomerang. The cads, the 
Unkboys, the ham-sandwich, jug’s-trotter, and 
play-bill sellers, the lurchers oiithuie the 
theatres and public-houses roared it among 
thcmsel ves for w'armth and pulmonary exer- 
cise. The cry was heard, not only at public- 
house bai*s, in the streets, and courts, ainl 
low jilaces; but in society. Comic members 
of parliament quoted it in the house; 
ministers and members of tlie opposition 
“ flared up ” in elli|)tical labels proceeding 
from their mouths in high-priced political 
caricatures ; horses were entered for cups 
and blatea and sweepstakes under the name 
' bf “ Flare up ! ” It i^ssed into the language. 
Frpm an imperative interjectioil (excuse tne 
grammatical solecism) it becasne a substantive. 


A disturbance, a rlotyMHfb'rc«tioii,’‘a 
W'gy— these wore ewM flare-ups:*'- 
substantive remaiiw, and the term " a jblfy’ 
flare-up ” is yet used to express a recklaHa 
merry-making ; sueh a combination of 
gin, bludgeons, door-knockers, oonstaMef^ 
ensanguined noses^ lobsters, l/orn clothes, 
watch-houses, bad characters, and tobacco- 
pipes as were formerly the delectation of 
Corintlnan Tom, Bob Logic, and Jerry Haw- 
thorn. Such “fUre-ups” flourishoa about 
the year thirty-eight in the “salad days — - 
when he was green of judgment,” of tho 
nobleman yet aiiectionately lemembered in 
the police-courts iiud the cab-stands as “the 
marqis.” But the cry is dead. You don't 
hear the boys cry “flare up ! ” now. It is no 
longer the favourite sarcastic exjdetive, of 
hackney coachmen, cabmen, ainl omnibus 
conductors. Nay, tliere are no hackney coaoli- 
men left to “ flai e up ” — dissipati simt. They 
are gone to the Limbo of Jehus ; their tomb- 
stones are then* lioeiisos, their cotiiu-] dates 
their badges. To luiilx) are gone the purblind 
old wntchnu n wlunu Tom and Jerry used t0> 
beat; to limbo the old House of Lords, its 
sliabby throne, and dingy Spanish Armada 
t/ipestiy. They are gone • they have vanished 
With the ioiirpenny newspajier stanq), Clram- 
pound and Gatton, the mews at Ohaiiiig 
Cross, the lesurrection-mon, the SpaniaU 
legion ; with the yearly procession of m&il- 
coaches, Mi. Cobbett’s pep])er-aiid-fealt 8Uit» 
and Hcoiaa (»f good fellows who “flared 
up ’’merrily twa'‘nly yoais since; but bav© 
burnt to tlie socket, and are (jnite guttered 
down and extinguished now. 

Now, how and with wdiat did “flare up” 
oiiginate ^ Who was to flare up, and wlieu^ 
and why? A\h*re mankind, twenty years 
siuce, pitch, or tow, or turpentined oakurn, or 
grea-^y rags, that they w^ero to “ flare up” in- 
continently at llie mere lueifer-rnatch Imlding 
of rude boy^ ? W as it possible for a bishop tS 
“iiare up i ” for a dean of the Com t of Arches T 
Yet how frequently was the rib*^ld behest 
hootid lu hib ears, tlrive as fast, or pull up 
liis c iiTi ige wimlows as tightly, as ho would! 

It ib ray candnl opinion — tracing things to 
their mean first cause, ns 1 ara fond 6f doings 
and knowing how many mountains give birtn 
to mice, ami, again, how many mice are ofteUt 
parturient with mountains — that the slang cry 
“ flare up ” arose from the incendiary exploits 
of Captain Swing, and was kept alive with the 
great European commotions that fdlloWSidtho 
French devolution of eighteen hundV^d And 
thirty ; that it was it the Carmagnole^ 
the yoke-ofF-throwiug veib that hml kin^ 
dred gerunds and siijiines, potentials 
subjunctives among French BhiladelplijL 
Italian Carbonari, German Illuminati, ^ 
English Tradesunion men ; and tbat,iu 
moods and tenses, it was ofteti una^ailingly,^ '' 
hopelessly, despairingly conjugated in ' tSe" 
oaohots of Mont gt. Michel, and >f 

df the Spielberg, and the df . 
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The cry is a one. Granted. But how wristhandsi, false. But you cannot disguise a 
many great and noble names have been cor- shocking bad hat It is TnERF., It is the 
riipted tp mean and base iises ? There is a heatl and front of yo^J^ oifending. It is as j 
family in existence now, lineal descendants of conspicuous as a black eye. A man who has 
the rianlagenets, who have degenerated into no biim — nay, np band — to his hat might 
Plant. Jlus not the chivalrous sign of the just as well have no nose to his face. The 
Landgrave Maurice la vein, in the White- badness of a hdl make itself hit at lirat 
chapel Hoad, subsided into the (In ve Morris I sight, like the badness of aii eye; and the 
Were not the Cliequers once the bearings of eye is the fanliglit in the bivck door of the 
tlie pi'oud Earls of Arundel \ Was not the Bull heart. 

and Mouth, the Uoulognc MoutJi ; the Goal The “.shocking bad hat” cry was very ])re- 
and Compasses, God eiiconij>as.seth us ; tlic . valent in my hot youth. I have been moved 
Salutcation, in Newgate Street, that of the j to tears bequeiitly by its application to my 
Blessed Virgin; the Cock, the cognizance ’ own personal headgear. I have an idea i hat 
of Saint Peter? ‘M'ireat Ciesar dead and|i was onet' cruelly put U]>on (lunl this is 
turned to clay — the pro\crb is somewhat' nearly the only instance of infantde ill ireat- 
iniisty. I ment J can remember), in being inu<le lo wear 

Wlio docs not remember tbe (‘nrious ciy , tl)^ hat of a ]Ma>ler Sims (calling, appearance, 
“What a sliocking bad liat Being, as 1 1 ami Mibsccjuent lale, as unknown lo me as 
have before conicssed, rather loose in my I tlie lost luioks of Livy), wliich was c ither too . 
chronology, 1 cannot, with any <legree of ccr- lai"e, or too snfjdl, or loo good, or too bad 
taint}", decide whether it lollowed or ])re- * for him. 1 dare sas the hat w"as ciiiiLc good 

ceded “Flare iiji!” It was a master cvv. j enough for me ; but 1 was made to wu.ir it 

It a]ipealod to all bosoms, or rather to all i in public; ami, being natuially a immoUi 
J ieads ; for a hat might be a “ shocking bad child, and ‘•idltiijig Lasidts the additional 

one” if it had eitst tive guineas inst('ad oi live mi'^ery of gold ear-iings (my ( :n s had 

ponce, No man was safe from the imput.ili<m b. on piei-fad for wcaJaie-sof siglil), I m ver 
of sliocking badness to liis bat; and tlie wadked al i< ad wdlunt fei ling that I was 
rnfliana who wairo cai»s had ('V"ery liat-W"earer, ti<‘d to a stidu* with luill'alo tliongv and b,dlt d 
good, bad, ami iiulillercnt, on the ln)>. Ijook by n thousand w’lld Indians. And I f'n.i 
at a bisliojfs .‘shovel hat ; a jmlge’s thj'ee- staki d and bait'af morally. Tlie bo\s usul 
cornered cock; tlie missliapcii monstiosity to c.at ( r ab(.nt me ^ \.oaly .as the sti ipi d pio^ 
like a jiancake cut in half, which h.ui the \ < Ilow' lish, and the ‘«potttd eaghMd tlie 
been llirust ii]) the ehirnnev, call<al an ojiera I*awii«e pi iNiiasioii used, in the stor}-book, 
liat, wdiieli tools weic wont lo rarry into toeiKsi about I lo ii ju i.s.mer ol I l>c Ciioctaw 
Fop’s Alley for W’ags to laugh at; tin* bcadde*s way of thinking, 'I’licv scoiched my feci with 
gold-laced, lasselled, cocked ab>uroity , the liia s of saiea m; they threw tomahawls of 
miserable dtlusion of beav"! r and bullion cold iimiih. at me; tlie} di ^ liai ^(mI ])oi onod 
that lieiiteiianta in the navy, under huh ous aiiows oi iji\(rtive ;d me; ami Iheir wai- 
coercive threats friim llic poi t adiniial, were wlmoj) was alwa}.^ .ind cvr r “()li ! what a 
forced to W'car ; the prepostci oim, cruhhed, sliockinr ))ad kat! Oh! whaL a lji>i ki*ig 
battered, maniacal hgimml of a cocIcimI liat, bad hal ! ” 

vacillating in shaiie between that ot a mounte- AVe lived in the country bcfoi e this. JIow" 
bank in a farce, a French travtlling diiitisl, long helm e, 1 can no inoiv call to miml tijan I 
and my loid on Mav-dav, which llie J.oids can llic w iiniei's (U I lie Derby and O.dvs tor the 
Commjs.sioneis donned ('lo they don it still () hi^.t lualbeentiiiy. I know'^ iL wa:> something 
on the jirorogation of pailiamcnt. AVere not 'JTee House ; that there was a large garihn 
each and every of tliese lints amenable to the smelling vejy sw'ect, and curiously associattd 
“Mene, mene, tekel” of siiocking badness? in my Jniml with domestic tuewiiig and sijine- 
I will quite pass over tlie jiostman’s hat, the bmly having liis oajs boxtd (1 may liavo 
footman’s Jmt, and the f<»otjiag('’s liat, — and limn that culprit), for drinking sweet woit 
yet they weie shocking bad, every one ot without permission; ' ajid ihal, at th(‘ bot- 
them. gai-don, tlicre was a ruinous 

A mail may wear bad bools, but he outliouse, wlmre tliere were several empty 
can escape, or at least a\t i t, the detection of boxes; a dusty, never-ubod gaiden-chaii- ; 
thek badness by an adroit shullJiiig of the and a v-ast rpiantity of wine-\iottles. There 
along the giuiuid, a quick Hinging gait, was a tradition, too, that somebody “used 
alH^d by a dexterous flank movement of a to cut his lliroat ” here, a long time ago. 
swmging glovi* orajaunteil (“am*, or (and tliia Some ot the wine-bottles were full, and we 
is pwhaps the bcbt modt* of all) by looking bo}s drew the corks of a f(iw, one day ; but 
every person he meets bt("jul|ly in the face. I the contents had turned ([iiite sour, and, 
"A bad coat may be carried ulf by darning, throwing the bottles <m the ground, we saw 
oonscioq^ merit, and tlio Imnest pride of the lees run out like blood, and ran friglit- 
Wbe^ging poverty, ink, or impudence. A ened back to the house. 

faulty ebirt m^y bo disguised and defended What somotliing Tree-House bad to do 
by toiaflked bitUerics of Imttons and cufts, with “a ahooking bad hat.” ajiall ])rebPiitlv 
breastwork* of Clean dickies, or ri lle-pit.s of appear. We kept a carriage. 1 don't think 

l*A - , 
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it would have been called a carriage in 
Loudon ; and it was notliiiig to be at all 
proud of, for it was a superannuated, rickety, 
unpaintcd old box upon wheels, something 
between an obsolete fly and a, post-chaise that 
had seen better days. None of the wheels 
were of a size ; and they might all have 
belonged to Ixion for any progress they 
mtyle, worth mentioning. One of the shutter- 
blinds was irremovably fixed in its window 
oj’ stiffness, or ob.stinacy ; and there 
it was, like a wall-eye. The thing was 
intended to be drawn by two horses, but we 
never had more than one, and he was a 
rough colt of albw’ork, without a hap’ortli 
of breedijig in him. lie was troubled 
with a perpetual cough ; was suspectc«l of 
havin^^ once oaten a ginger-beer bottle, which 
had disagreed with liiin ; had a strong dash 
of the nude in his ap]»earancc ; had a face 
very like a cow ; and would not have at all 
surprised us by turning out a donkty, .some 
fine (l;iy. When he had nr^thing to do, he 
used to loaf about a paddock, resting his 
foolish nos(* on the ])aliiig.s ; and the blue- 
bottles used to come ami eh. iff him, asking 
hjm, no doubt, whether he had enough corn 
to cat, and liow he liked the gingcr-boer 
bottle. Jlefore we became possesse*! of our 
ca, ri lage, it used to stand forlorn in the middle 
of the village street, .stranded, high and dry, 
like a boat. Tlieb(^ 3 's used to j)Iay games on 
its box ; and there was a leport that hens 
wore aecListomed to in its interior. Jhil it 
served our turn ; for we lived a long distance 
from atown,aml there wane no rai I w’ ay stations 
in those days. Our coachman, who was a 
man of all-W'ork, like the hor.se, was half- 
iishamed of our vidiule. Ho had not the 
Inirdiliood to call it the “ carnage ” — ho 
B[)(»ke of it as the “ couvejauoe.” At all 
e\ents, he liad to convoy us all to the races. 
A lovely day it wms ; and happy all w'e chil- 
ilreii were, ami bravo I thought tlie coachman 
looked, ill a new coat and a new hat, — not 
quite a bran new hat, perliaps ; for it had 
originally been a riding-hal of ni}^ mother’s — 
very broad in the bnm, as all Lulies’ hats 
wore w'orn then. It luul since been cut down, 
and had lain about and knocked about a 
little, and liad at last been furbished up 
auew^, W'ith a smart silver band, lor the coach- 
man. The man w’ore it, and, 1 veril}" believe, 
was proud of it. But woe is me ! we had to 
])ass Doctor Stvongl’tirarm’s establishment 
for young geubLemcn (Samjiscm House, Birch- 
ham pstead), and Doctor Strong’i’th ’arm’s four- 
and-lvventy boarders were drawn up to see 
the company go to the races ; and, from the 
four-and-tvventy thiMats of those unfeeling 
boys, there came, as^ we pas.sed, a scream — a 
yell — of “ Wliat a shocking bad hat ! ” 1 

hear it now. It is years ago. The Reform 
Bill has passed since then. 1 am nearly 
the only one of that carriage party who 
ha.s not gone another journey in another 
carriage, with plumes ; but the coachman's 


^ L 

silvei’-laced liat, and Doctor 6trong’i’th*arm*s 
boarders’ criticisms lliereupifi, will never be 
effaced from my mind. 


A POET’S HOME. 

A poft’s homt’ ! On eaitli what spot 
1 h tliut where lodj^e llie Muses 

A tropic isle, a warm south plot 
Hound which fresh sunlight cruises. 

Walks which n sleeping ocean hounds 
With hints of worlds liercafter ; 

H.rre seen is of wild ilowcis, and ihe sounds 
Of Bacchant girlish laughter. 

A hill that hides a drowsy town, 

A great cloud sauntering hy it : 

A htieuuilcl jmuied in sunshine down 
In almost visible quiet. 

Ah me ! I fear fiieok tides arc lies ; 

We live a life too real 

To dall) ’ueuth Arcadian skies, 

And list to sounds ideal. 

A poet’s home ! What prospect hath 
His e)e — wh.vt sights Elysian 

A i«»ugh higiiva\, a dusty p.itli 
W’hcre brick-kilns blur the vision. 

A want of light, a want of air, 

A want of poet-noighhoiir : 

A W(K»mg of all wishes fair, 

A winning hut of labour. 

Smg on, O j)oet ^ Time is just, 

Slug, ’mul the ritv shadow*! : 

A Ihiwei that heaulilies the dust 

Shames blooms that dioop in meadows. 

Better tliau ]»ort*fNen(l to thee, 

And dealer, is emjdovmeut : 

Th\ duty is an Arcady 

More gloiious than onjojment. 

AVlicrc common eyes nought rare can scan 
'I’hou fiudesl angel faces, 

And m each hiLdiway tiod by man 
(-licelesL boly places. 


THE YELLOW MASK. 

IN TW^ELVE CllAPTEltS. CHAPTER X. 

Of all the persons who had been present, 
in aiiv capai-ity, at the Marquis Melani’s 
ball, tlie earliest rist;r, on the morning after 
it, was Ntinina. Tlio agitation produced by 
the strange i‘vents in which she had been 
eoiicenied. destroyeil the very idea of sleep. 
Through the hours of darkness she could not 
even close her eyes ; and, as soon as the new 
I lay broke, she rose to breathe the early 
morning air at her window, and to think in 
perfect "tranquillity over all that had passed 
since she entered the Melaiii Palace to wait 
on the guests at* the masquerade. n . 

On reaching home the pnwioiis night, all ' 
her other sensations had been absorbed in a 
vague feeling of mingled dread and curiosityi ’ 
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pfn(lu(jecl by the ^ight of the vreird figure in 
the yellow, mask, which she had left sUnding 
alone with Fabio in the palace corridor. The 
moituing light, lioweifer, snggesteci new 
thoughts, ^le now opened the note which, 
the young nobleiunn had ])reased into her 
hand, and read the hurried }>encil lines 
scrawled on the pa}ier, over and over again. 
Con Id there be any harm, any forgetfulnea.s of 
her own duty, in using the kc}’ enclosed in the 
note, and keeping her apjioiiitinent in the 
Ascoli gardens at tt‘ii o'clock ? Surely not j 
■ — surely the last sentence ho had written — 

iSelieve in iny truth and honour, Nanina, for 
1 believe iiupliciily in yourvs” — was enough to i 
satisfy bei', this time, that she could nut be , 
doing wi'ong in listening tor once to tho 
pleading of her own heart. And, besides, i 
there, in her hip, lay the key of the Avicket- 
gate. ]t was absolutely necessary to use that, 
if ojily for tlie pur[)Ose of giving it back safely 
into the hands of its owner. 

As this last thought was passing through 
her mind, and plausibly overcoming any 
liiint doubts an<l ddficuliies wdiicli she might 
still have felt, she was startled by a sinlden 
knocking at the stret^t-door ; and, looking out 
of window immediately, saw a man in livery 
standing in tlie sti out, anxiously peering up 
at the house to see if Ids knocking had arousetl 
anyboily. 

“l)o(‘S Marta Ansjrisani, the siek-nursi‘, 
live here ?” iiKpiirod the man, ;is soon a.s 
Nanina sliowed lier.<,elf at the window. 


understand ; but I know that when the doc- 
tor was sent for, he looked A^ery serious, and 
talked a\)Out fejiring brain fever.” 

. Here the servant stopped ; for, to his 
astonishment, he saw Nanina suddenly turn 
away from him, and their heard her crying 
bitterly as she went back into the liouse. 

Marta Angrisani had huddled' on her 
clothes, and was looking at herself in tlio 
glass, to see that she Avas sufficiently pre- 
sentable to ap])ear at tho palace, when she 
felt two arms flung round her neck; and, 
before she could say a word, found Nanina 
sobbing on her bosom. 

“He is ill — he is in danger ! ” cried the girl. 
“ I must go with you to help him, Vou 
have alwa 3 *s been kind to me, Marta — l»o 
I kinder than ever now. Take me with yon ! 
j Take me with you to tlie ])}ilace ! ” 

1 “You, cliild J ” oxclaiiiieJ the iiiii-so, 
^ gently unclas])ing her arms. 

I “ Ye.s — \es! il it is onl}^ for an lumr,” 
pleaded Nanina — “if it is only i’ur one httl*-, 
hour e\evy <lay. Y^oii liave (»nl\" to say th:iL 1 
am your helpei*, and they would Ut nu' in, 
I Malta I J shall break my heart if 1 caiTt sec 
.him noAv, and lielp liim to gel well again, ” 

Tii<‘ nm-st' still he.siiated. Nanina el ’sjied 
her 7v>und the nook once more, rtntl laid her 
elieek — burning hot now^, though tlie tears 
Iliad been streaming down it but an insL.int 
I before — close to the good w'oinan's fac*, 

“1 love him, Marta — great as lie ]■«■, 1 love 
I him Avith all luy lieart and soul and 


“Y'es/’slie ansAA'cred, “Must 1 call her 
U]) f Is there sonn^ person ill ?” 

“ (/\dl her up 'dire<^tly,” .said the .servant. 
“She is AA'anted at the AbColi Pala<;e. My' 

master, Count Fabio ” 

Nanina waited to hear no moie. She flew 
to tlie room in which the sick-nnr.se slej)t, 
and .awoke hei*, almost roughly, in an instant, j 
“ He is ill ! ” slio cried, breathlessly. 
“ Oh, make ha.ste — make haste ! he is ill, M,nd 
be has sent for yon ! ” 

Marta inquired Avho lia<l sent for her ; 
and, on being informed, promised to lose no 
time. Nanina ran downstair.s to tell the 
florvaiit that tlie sick-nurse was getting on 
her clothes. The inan’s sei-iuus expression, 
when she came clo.se to liiin, ternflecl her. 
All her usual self-distrust vanished ; and she 
entreated him, Avitliout attenqiting to conceal 
her anxiety, to tell her particularly what hi.s 
master’s illness Avas, and how' it liad aflected 
'him so suddenly after the ball. 

“1 know nolhing about it,” answered the 
tnau, noticing Nauiiia’s manner a.s she put 
her question, with some surprise ; “ exccjit 
tliat my master Avas brouglit Ijome by two 
gentlemeu, friends of his, about a couple of 
fiouvs ^go, in a very sad state ; half out of 
his mind, it seemed to me. I gathered 
from what was said, that he bad got a dread- 
ful shock from fiOeing , sonie woman take off 
her mask and show her face to him at the 
ball. How tliat could be J don’t in the least 


strenglli,” she went on, in quick, eagiu', 
j whispering tones “And he loves me. Jle 
Avonld have JuaiTjc?*! me if 1 liad not gone 
away to save Ijiui from it. 1 could keep.jny 
I love for liim a secret while he AV'a.s w’dl — I 
1 could stifle it, and erusli it dowui, and Avither 
' it up by absence. Pm t now lie is di, it gets 
beyond me; I can’t master it. *1 Oh, Marnn ! 

I don’t break my liCai t by denying me ' J have 
.sulleitMl so much for his sake that J J^avo 
e.arned the right to nurse him ! ” 

ISlnrta Avas not ]>ioof against this last 
appeal. She bad one great and rare merit 
for a middle-aged Avonuiu — she had not for- 
gotten her ow'ii youth. 

“ (Jome cluUl,” said she, soothingly. “ 1 
Avoii’t attempt to ileny you. J)ry your eyes, 
put on 3 'our mantilla, and, when avc get face 
‘1o face with the doctor, try to look as old 
and ugly as you can, if you Avant to be let 
into the sick-room along with me.” 

The ordeal of medical scrutiny was yiassed 
more easily than Marta Angrisani had anti- 
cipated. Jt was of great importance, in the 
doctor’s opinion, that the sick, man should 
SCO familiar faces at his bedside. Nanina had 
only, therefore, to state that lie knew her 
well, and that she had sat to him as a model 
in the days when he was leanuiig the art ol 
sculpture, to be immediately accepted as 
Marta’s privileged assistant in the sick-room. 

The worst appi’chensious felt by the doctor 
for the patient, \vei*e soon realised. The fev^i 
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fle^ to his brain. For nearly six weeks ho 
lay prostrate, at the mercy of deatli ; now 
raging .with the wild strength of deli- 
rium, and now sunk in the speechless, rno- 
tioiih'SR, sleepless exhaustion which was his 
only repose. At last the blessed day came 
wlum he enjoyed his first sleep, and when the 
doet<)r began, for the first time, to talk of 
the luture with hope. Fven then, however, 
tile same terrible peculiarity marked his 
light drt‘arus, which had previousl)^ shown 
itself in his fierce delirium. From the faintly- 
uttered, broken phrases which <iroppod from 


tuming to d’Arbirio, “ ren|ains precisely what 
it was. I have hardly left a single means 
untried of rousing him from that fatal de- 
pression ; yet, ior the lad fortniglit, he has 
not advanced a single step. It is impos- 
sible to shake his coiiv’ctioii of tlie reality of 
that face which he saw (or rather, which he 
thinks he saw) when the ytdlow mask 
removed; and, as long ns ho jiersists in his 
own shocking view ot the case, so long ho 
will lie there, getting bettor, no doubt, as to 
his body, but worse as to his mind.” 

‘*1 suppose, poor fellow, he is not in a fit 


him when lie slept, as from tlic wild words , stale to be reasoned with ? 


which burst from him wlien his bp uses were 
tlei-ange<l, the one aad discovery imivitably 


“ On the contrary, like all men with a fixed 
delusion, he has plenty of intclligcmcc to ap- 


rcHuIlod — tiiat Ids mind was stdl li aun ted, j peal to on everv point, except the one point 
day and night, hour after hour, by the figure i on which he is' wrong. 1 have argued witli 
in the yellow mask. j him vaiidy by the hour together. IFe pos- 

Ak his bodily health improved, the doctor i scmhos, unlortunatcdy, an acute nervous sensi- 
in atlendnnec on him grew more and mon' j bi lily and a vivid imagination; and besides, 
anxious as to the HtaU) of his mind. There i he has, as 1 suspect^ been superstitiously 
was no appearance of any ])ositive derange- 1 brouglit up as a child. It would be proliably 
imuit ol intellect, but there xvas a mental < useless to argue rationally witli liirn, on eor- 
de]iression —an unaltering, iiivincihle proatra- | tain spiritual subjects, even if his mind was 


iK'ti, produceil by his absolute belief in tlic 
1 reality of tin* dreadful vision that he lia<i 
.srcii ai the masked hall — which suggested to 
(he jiliysn-iiin the gravest doubts about tlie 
ease, lie saw witli dismay that llie ])aticm 


in perfect In'alth. Ll(‘ has a good deal ol tin* 
mystic and tin. dreamer hi his composilion ; 
and science and logic are but broken ice<ls to 
dqiend upon with men of (hat kind,” 

Does he merely listen to you, wdien yon 


showeil no anxiety, a.s he got strongei, e\<;ept : reason with him, or does bo attuinpt to 
on one siroject. De was eagerly desn'ous of: answer?” 

seeing Nanina every day liy his bedside ; | ^‘Hc has only one form of answer, and 
but, as soon as he was assured tint his wi.sh ' that is unfortunately the mo.st diilienlt 
sliould lie fiiitlifiilly conijilled with, he seemed I of all to dispose of. "Whenever 1 try to 
to eare for nothing mori*. Even wdien they I convince liini of his delusion, he invariably 
pro} losed, in tlie liojie of routing him to | retorts by asking me for a rational expla- 


an exhibition c»f Homethlng like jdeasure, 
that tlie girl .should read to him l<ir an 
hour every day out of one of bus favonriie 


nation of what happened to him at, tlie masked 
ball. Now, neither you nor 1, though we be- 
lieve firmly that lie has been the dupe of 


books, he only showed a languid satisfaction. ! some infamous conspiracy, liavo been able, as 
Wcfiks ])assed away, and stiU, do what tiny | yet, to ]ieijctra,te thoroughly into tliis mys- 
xvould, tiny could not make him so much as! tery of the Yellov/ Mask. Our common sense 


smile, 

One day, Nanina bad begun to read to ! view of 
him as usual ; V>ut had not proceeded far 
before JVlarta Angrisaiii informed her that 
be had fallen into a doze. She ceased, with 
a sigh, and sat looking* at him sadly, as 
he lay near her, faint ami pale and mourn- 
ful in his sleep — miseraldy altered fi-om 
what he was Mdien she first knew liim. It 
had been a hard trial to watch by his bedside 
in the terrible time of his delirium ; but it 
xvaa a harder trial still to look at liim now, 
and to feel less and less hoiieful with each 
succeeding dny. 

While lier eyes and thoughts were still 
compassionately fixed on him, the door of the 
bed-room opened^ and the doctor came in, 
followed by Andrea d’Arbino, whose share in 
the strange adventure with the Yellow Mask 
caused him to feel a special interest in the 
progress towards recovery. 

Asleep, I see ; and .sighing in his sleep,” 
said the doctor, going to the bedside. “ The 
grand diffieulty with him,” he continued, 


I tcll.s U.S that he must be wrong in taking hi.s 
il,, and that we must I'e ri-^ht in 
taking ours ; but if we caniio* give him 
actual, taiigdfic proof of that — it wc can only 
iiieorise, when he asks us for an explanation 
— it is but too plain, lu his present con- 
dition, that every time we remonstrate with 
him on the subject, we only fix liim in his 
delusion more and more firmly.” 

It is not for want, of perseverance on my 
part,” said d’Arbino, after a moment of 
silence, “that we are still left in the dark. 
Ever since the extraordinary statement of 
the coachman who drove the woman home, I 
have been inquiring and investigating. J have 
offered a reward of two liundred scudi for tlie 
discovery of her ; 1 have myself examined 
the servants at the palace, the night- watclj^ 
man at the Campo Santo, the police-books, 
the lists of keepers of hotels and lodging- 
houses, to hit on some trace of this woman ; 
and I have failed in all rlirectioiis. If my 
poor friend’s perfect recovery does indeed 
depend on his delusion being combatted by 
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actual proof, I fear 'vjfe have but little chance 
of restoring liim. So far as I am concerned, 
I confess ill yself at the end of my resources.” 

‘^1 liope we are not quite conquered yet,” 
returned the doctor. “ The proofs we want i 
^lay turn up wlien wo least expect It I 

is certainly a miserable case,” he continued, i 
m^banitijilly laying his fingers on the sleep- 
ing man’s i)iilse. ‘‘There lie lies, wanting 
notliing now but to recover the natural elas- 
ticity of Ills mind ; and here we stand at his 
bedside, unable to relieve him of the Weight 
that is pressing liis faculties down. 1 repeat 
it, Signor Andrea, notliiug will rouse him 
from his ilelusion that he is the victim of a 
supernatuv.d interposition, but the production 
of some starding, practical proof of Jiis error. 
At pie.seut, he is in the position of a man 
who lias been imprisoned from las birth in a 
dark room, and who denies the existence of 
daylight. If we cannot open the sliulters, 
and show him the sky outside, we shall never 
convert him to a knowledge of the iriitli.” 

Saying these words, the doctor turned to 
lead the way out of the room, and observed 
Kanina, who had moved from the bedside on 
Ills entrance, standing near the door, lie 
stopped to look at her, shook his head good- 
Ininmmvdly, and called to Marta, who hap- 
pened to be occupied in an adjoining room. 

“ Signora Marta,” said the doctor, “I think 
you told me, some time ago, tliat your pretty 
and careful little assistant Jives in your house. 
Pray does she take much walking exerci.se 

‘‘Very little, Signor llottore. She goes 
home 1o her sister when she leaves the palace. 
Very little walking exercise indeed.” 

T thought so ! Her pale cheeks ami 
lieavy eyc.s told me as mucli. Kow, m y dear,” 
said tlie doctor, addressing Naniiia, “ you ai*e 
a very good girl, and I am sure you will 
attend tu what I tell* you. Go out every 
morning before you come here, and take a 
walk in ihe fresli air. Vou are too young 
not to suffer by lacing .mIiuI up in close rtKnii.s 
every day, unle.ss you get some regular exer- 
ci.se. Take a go(xi long walk in the morning, 
or yon will fall into my hands as a patient, 
and be quiie unfit to continue your atteml- 
anec here. — Now, Signor Andrea, I am ready 
for you. — ]\Iind, my child, a walk every day 
in the open air, outside the town, or you will 
fall ill, take my wonl for it ! ” 

N.uuua promised compliance ; but she .spoke 
rather absently, and seemed scarcely conscious 
of tlie^ kind familiarity which marked the 
doctoi’s manner. The truth was, that all her 
thouglds were occupied with what he had 
been saying by Fabio’s bedside. She liad 
not lost one word of the conversation while 
the doctor was talking of liU patient, and 
ot the conditions on which liis recovery dc- 
}>eiided. “Oh, if that jiroof which would 
cure liiin, could only be found ! ” she thought 
to herself, as she stole , back anxiously to the 
bedside when the room was empty. 

On getting home that day, she found a 


letter waiting for her, and was greatly sur- 
prised to see that it was written by no less a 
person than the master-sculptor, Lucji Lorni. 
It was very short ; simply informing her that 
he had just returned to Pisa ; and that he 
was anxious to know when she could sit to 
him for a new bust, — a commission from a 
rich foreigner at Naples. 

Nanina debated with herself for a moment 
whether slie should answer the letter in the 
hardest way, to her, by writing, or, in the 
easiest way, in person ; and decided on going 
to the studio and telling the master-sculptor 
that it would be impossible for her to serve 
liim as a model, at least for some time to 
come. It would have taken her a long hour 
to say this with due propriety on paper ; it 
would only take her a few minutes to .say it 
with her own lips — so she put on her maii- 
tilhi again, ami departed for the studio. 

On arriving at the gale ami ringing tho 
bell, a thought smhloiily occurred to lier, 
which she wondered had not struck her be- 
fore. Wa.s it not })ossIbJc that slie might 
meet Father Jtocco in hi.s Inotlur's work- 
room ? It was too late to retn*at m-w, Imt 
not too late to ask, before she enleivd, if the 
priest wa.s in the .studio. Accordingly, when 
one of the Wiiikmeii opened the door to her, 
she enquired first, very confusi’illy ;ind 
anxiously, for Father Kocco. Hearing that 
he was not with Ids brother then, she went 
traiKiuilly enough to make her apologies to 
the master-sculptor. 

8he did iu»t think it nece.ssary to tell 
him more than that she was now occujiied 
every day by nursing diitii s in a siek-iooni, 
and tliai it was consecpjontly outof lier power 
to atteml at tlie studio. LucaLomi expres.sod, 
ami evidently felt, great disappointment at 
lier lading him, as a model, and tried hard to 
persuade her th.^t she might find time enough, 
if slie. chose, to sit to liim, as well as to nur.se 
the sick person. Tho more .she resisted liis 
arguments and entreaties, tlie more obsti- 
nately lie reitHiMtC'l them. He was dusting 
his favourite busts and statues aftei- hi.s long 
absence, wdth a feather- brush when she came 
in ; and he continued this oeciqiatioii all the 
while lie w'as talking — urging a fresh ])lea to 
induce Nanina to reconsider her refusal to sit, 
at every fresh ])iece of sculpture he came to ; 
and alw'ays receiving the same resolute 
apology from her, as she slowly followed him 
down the studio towards the door. 

Arriving thu.s at the lower end of the 
room, Luca stopped with a fresh argument 
on his lips before ids statue of Minerva. He 
had dusted it already, but he lovingly re- 
turned to dust it again. It was hi.s favourite 
work — the only good likeness (although it 
did ;is.siiine to represent a classicfil subject) of 
his dead daughter that he posse.s8ed. He 
bad refused to part with it for Maddaleua’s 
sake ; and, as he now approached it with 
his brush for the second time, he "absently 
ceased speaking, and mounted ou a stool to^ 
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look at tlio t;ico iie.'ir and to blow some specks 
of dust oil llie fnvchea<]. Naiiina thought this 
a good opportunity of e^ouping from "farther 
iinportuiiities. She was on the poi»»t of slip- 
ping jiway to the do<u- with a word of fare- 
well vvhen a sudden exclamation from Luca 
Lomi arrested her. 

Blaster I ” cried the naasl or- sculptor, look- 
ing inteniry at that part ot' tlie hair of the 
statue which lay lowi'st on the forehead. 
‘'.Plaster iiero !” Tie took out his ]>eulvnife, 
as ho spoke, and removed a tinv morsel of 
some wliito suhstanee from an interstieo be- 
tween two lolfls of the hair ^vhcre it t«mch(‘d 
the lace. ‘’'It i.s plastiu' ! ” he exclaimed ex- 
cited 1 }'. “ Somebotly has been taking a cast 

from the fa,co ot my statue ! ” 

lie jumped off the stool, and looked all 
round tlie stmlio Avith an cX])rcsaion of sus- 
])i«'ious inquiry. ■■ 1 must have this cleared 
up,” he said, “ JMy statues wei l(*lt uiidei 
Ivocco’s care, and he is answerable if tlu're 
lias heoii any stealing of casts from anyone 
of them, i must (pu'stion him dir<*ctly. ’ 

Nauiiia, seeing lha,t Ik; (o'*kno noticf of luo*, 
l‘''lt that she miglil now easily effeijt Inu’ re- 
Mieat. Slid opiuied tlie studio dooi*, and 
repeated, ft)r tlie tweni.ieth lime at least, that 
she was Sony she couhl not. sit t.o him. 

“I am S(»rry too, child,” he s.aid, ij-illahly 
lookmg about for his hat. JJe Ibuml il, 
:ip|‘ u'eiitly, just as Naiiina Avas going out ■ 
for slic heard liim call lo one of t, lie wuiikmeu 
ill the inner studio, ami oid(u tlie man to say, 
if nnyliody Avaiiled liim, tiiat he had gone to 
J^’ather Koceo’s halgings. 

eilMTF.n XT. 

Ttrr: 110x1 morning, when Manilla arose, a 
bad attack of lieadai'h.e, and a sense of lan- 
guor and depression, reminded her of ili(‘ 
iieecssily of following the iloctoi’s advice, 
and picserving her liealth by get ting a lit tie 
fresh air and excreisi*. She had mor(‘ than 
two lionrs to sp.are before the usual tune 
wlien her daily attendaiioe began at the .As- 
coli ])al.icc ; and slie deterninied to employ 
the interval of leisure in taking a morning 
walk outside the towm. La Jjiomhiila would 
have beiui glad enough to go too, but she liail 
a largo order for <linner-mats on liaiid, and 
Ava.s obliged, for that day, to sLo)i in th,e bouse 
and woik. Thus it hajipened, that Avheu 
Manilla set forth from h'oiue, the leariuMl 
poodle, Scaranimuccia, was her only eompanioii. 

She took the nearest w’ay out of the town ; 
tlie dog trotting along in his usual steady, 
observant Avay, close at her side, juisliiiig his 
great rough inu/.zle, from lime to time, affec- 
tionately into her hand, and trying liard tf) 
attract Jicr attention, at intervals, by barking 
and capering in front of her. He got but 
little notice, hoAvever, for bis ]^ains. isaiuna 
was tbuiking again, of all that the ]>hyBb 
cian had iJafd the day before, by Fabio’s 
ibedBuie : and these thoughts brought Avith 
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thorn others, e(|nally absirbing, that Avere 
'connected with the inystAdous stoiy of tlie 
young nobleman’s adA’enture with the Yel- 
low JNTask. 'I’hns pj-('ocenpied, she had 
little attention left for the g;*nlMds of 
the dog. Even tlu' beauty of the morning 
appealed to her in \;iin. She felt I ho re- 
freshment of tlie cool, fragrant air, bin, she 
hardly noticed the lovely blue of the sky, 
or the bright sunshine that gave a gau'ly and 
an interest ii) the comnionesL obji'cl j .iround 
her. 

After Avalking nearly an liour, slie began 
to feel tired, and looked about for a shady 
])Iace to rest in. Leyoiul and bidiiiid iier 
there was only the higli road ami the Hat 
coiintrv; but, by lior siile, stood a little 
Av.ioden Imildiiig, iialf inn, half coilcedmusi*, 

1 backed by a large, shady ]tleasure -garden, 
the gates of which stood invilingdy (qien. 
Some AVtukmcii in th(‘ ganhui were putting 
up a stage tor tireAAa»rks, but tlie place was 
otherwise «piict and lonely eimugli. It was 
fUily used at niglit a sort of rusti'* Ihi- 
nclagh, to wliicli tin' citi/mis of J’isa resorksl 
tor pure air and amusement after the tali- 
gmes of the day. Obseiviiig that there were 
no vi.sitors in the eiounds, Nanina ventured 
in, intending to take a, quarter of an Imur’s 
risst in the coolest place she eonid iind, bcfoi-o 
returning to INsa. 

Sin; had iiasscd the back of a wooden 
.summer-house, in a seclmled part of tlio 
gardens, Avhen she suddenly missed th(‘ di>g 
from her side ; and, looking roiiml after him, 
saw that he w'as standing beliiinl the sum- 
mer-hoiist' Avith his (sars tU‘e(*t and Ids nose- 
to tin' ground, having evident.ly^ tliat imfant 
.scented something that excited his .susfueion. 

Thinking it ]>o.'-isihle that he might be 
meditating an attack on some untoj-l miat ^ 
ca.t, she turned to see wliat he was 
watching. The e.arp(‘ntevs engaged on tJie 
ii re w’( )i k stage, v\(*i(;, just tln'ii, hammering 
at it violent I V. 'I’he noise; prcAenteil her 
from hearing tliat iScai'amin icei.a Avas 
growling, hut slu' camld feel tliat lie AV'as, 
the moment .she laid her haml on his 
back. Her curiosity was exciti'd, ami .she 
stoojied down (‘lose to him, to look through 
the (U’ack in the hoards, lieforc Avhicli he 
.stood, into tin; siimiuer- house. 

Sim was sfartlod at seeing a lady ami 
gentleman sitting inside. The pltice she 
wjis looking through was not liigli enougli 
up to enable her to see their faces ; l)Ui 
she recognised, or thought she r('0(»guiaed, 
the pattern of the lady’s dress, as one Avlueh 
slu^ had noiic(‘d in former days in the De- 
moiselle Crifoni’s .show*ia)om. Rising tjuickly^, 
her eye detected a hole in the boards aboi^jt 
the level of her own lieiglit, c.iuaed by “S 
knot having bi'eu forced out of the Avood. 
She looked through it to asi'ertain, witliout 
being discovered, if the wearer of the fami- 
liar dre.sB was the person .she had taken her 
to be ; and saw, not Brigida oady, as she 




liad expected^ hut Father Bo€<^Oy as well. 
At the same xnument, the oai-peoiters deft 
olf , hammarmg and began to eaw. The new i 
sound from the firework etage wae regular | 
and not* loud. The voioee of the ooan*i 
pants of the aummer^hoiiBe reached her 
through it, and she heard Briglda prononiwe 
the name of Count Fabio. 

Instantly stooffing down once more by the 
dog's side, she* caught his muzzle firmly in 
both her liands. It was the only way to keep j 
Sea rammuccia from growling again, at a time 
when there was no din of hammering to pre- 
vent him from being heard. Tiiose two ! 
words, “Count Fabio,” in the mouth of 
another woman, excited a jealous anxiety in 
her. What could Brigida have to say in 
connection with tliat name 1 She never came 
near the Ascoli Palace — what right, or rea- 
son, could she Lave to talk of i^bio 1 

“ Did you hear what I said ? V she heard 
Brigida ask, in her coolest, liardest tone. 

“No,” the priest answered. “At least, not 
all of it.” 

“ I will repeat it then. I asked what had 
so suddenly determined you to give up all 
idea ot making any future expeiimenta on 
the Kuperstitioua fears of Count Fabio i ” 

“ In the hist place, the result of the expe- 
riment already tried, has been so much more 
serious than 1 ha<l anticipated, that I believe 
the end [ had in view in making it, has been 
answered already.” 

‘■Well ; that is not your only reason 1 ” i 

“Another shock to his mindmiglit be fatal 
' to him. 1 can use what 1 believe to be a jus- 
j tifiable fraud to prevent his nuinying again ; 

I but T cannot buithen myself with a crime.” 

“ That is your second reason ; but 1 believe 
yon have another yet. The Huddenness with 
whicli you sent to me last night, to apjioint 
a meeting in this lonely place ; the emphatic ^ 
manner in which you requested — I may 
almost say ordered-— me to bihig the wax 
mask liere, suggest to my mind that some- 
thing must have happened. What is it ? J 
am a woman, *!and my curiosity must be satis- 
fied. After the seci ets you have trusted to 
me already, you need not hesitate, J think, to 
. trust me with one more.” 

“Perhajis not. The secret this time is, 
morec )ver, of no great importance. Y ou know 
that the wax mask you \vore at the ball, was 
made in a plaster mould taken off the face 
of iny brother’s statue.” 

“Jfes, 1 know that.” 

‘ “ My^ brother . has just returned to his 
studia { Las found a morsel of the plaster I 
us^^br the mould sticking in the hair of the 
Bti^e ; and has asked me, as the person left 

J fcharge of his work-rooms, for an cxplana- 
6n. Such an explanation as I could offer, 
has not satisfied him, and he talks of mak- 
ing further inquiries. Considering that it 
will be used no more, I think it safest to 
destroy tannA ; a»d 1 asked you to 

brimytm||p I migkt aee it burnt or 

— 


broken with my own eyes. Now. you 
know all you wanted to know ; and no^ 
therefore, it is my turn to remind you that I 
have not yet had a direct afiswer to the first 
question I addressed to you when we met 
here. Have you brought the wax mask with < 
you, or have you not 1 ” 

“ I have not.” ^ 

“ And why 1 

JuBt as that question was put, Nanlna 
felt the dog dragging himself free of her 
grasp on his mouth. iShe had been listening 
hitherto with such painful intensity, ^\ith 
such all-absorbing emotions of suspense, ter^- 
ror, and astoiiisliment, that she had not 
noticed liis efforts to get away, and had con- 
tinued mechanically to hold his mouth shut. 
But now she w^ui aroused by tlie violence 
of his struggles, to the knowledge that un- 
less she hit upon some new means of ()uictiiig 
him, lie would have his mouth free, and | 
would betray lier by a growl. In an ' 

agony of appreheii.siou lest she should I 

lose a word of Iho moiuontous conver- i| 
sation she made a desj^erale attemjit to |i 
appeal to the dog’s loudness for lier, by sud- 'I 
denly flinging both lier ariUs^ round Ins ins-k, ( 
and kissing lus rough hairy iheek. 'J'lie 
stratagem bucceeded. Scarammuccia ha(l, 
lor many years past, never lecoived any 
greater marks of lus niistrebb’s kindness for 
liim tlian feuch as a ]jLt on the head, or a I 
jiiesent of a liim]) of bugar might c()nv<y. n 
llis dog’.s natiiic was utlerlv confomidi tl by 
the unex]»ect(sl waiiiilh of Nanina’b caitss, i| 
and he btniggJed up v igoroubly in her arms 
to try and return it by licking her lace. She | 

could easily prevent lam from doing this, and j 

could so gain a few minutes more to lihten n 

behind the summer-house without lUnger of , 

discovery. I 

She had lost Brigidsi's answer to Father 
Kocco'»i question ; but she was in time to || 
hear her next speech. , 

“We ai'o alone here,” said Brigida. “lam ' 

•a woman, nn<l I don’t know that you may not Ij 

have come armed. It is only the commonest | 

jirecauiion on my ]jaj-t, not to give you a 'j 

chance ot getting at the wax mask till 1 have | 

made my conditions.” 

“You never said a word about conditions 
before.” 

“True. I remember telling you that I 
wiuited nothing but the novelty of going to 
the masquerade in the chwacter of my dead 
enemy, and the luxury of being able to terrify 
tlie man who had brutally ridiculed me in ! 
old days in the studio. That was the truth. 

But it is not the less the truth, that our 
experiment on Count Fabio has detained me 
in this city much longer thau 1 ever intended, 
that 1 am all but penniless, and that 1 deserve 
to be paid. In plain words, will you buy the 
mask of me for two hundred acudi ? ” 

“ I have not twenty scudi in the world, at 
my own free disposal.” 

^ “ You must find two hundred^f you want 
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tiib wax mask. I don!t witfh to threaten-- 
but ixloney I must have. I mention the sum 
of two hundred ficudi, because that is the 
exact amount otfei'ed in the public handbills 
by Count Fabio’s friends, for the discovery of 
the woman who wore the yellow mask 
at the Marquis Melani’s ball. AVliat have I to 
do but to earn that money if I please, by goin^ 
to the palfico, taking the wax mask with me, 
and telling them that 1 am the woman. Sup- * 
pose I confess in that way ! they can do 
nothing to hurt me, and I should be two 
hundred scudi the richer. You might be 
injured, to be sure, if tliey insisted on 
knowing wdio made the wax model, and who 
suggested the ghastly disguise — ” 

‘‘ Wretch ! do you believe that my character 
could be injured on the unsup])orted evidence 
of an y words from your lips 1 ” 

“ Father Itocco ! for thti first time since T 
have enjoyed the pleasure of your aequaint- 
anee, 1 lind you committing a breach of 
goo<l maimers, f shall leave you until you 
become more like yourself. If you wish to 
a]iologise for calling me .'i wreteli, and if you 
want to secure the wax mask, honour me 
•with a visit liefore four o'clock this afternoon, 
and bring two hundred scudi with you. De- 
lay till after four, and it will be too late.” 

Au instant of silence to Unwed ; and then 
. Kanina judg('d iliatih-igida must be dejiarting, 
foT die lieard tlie rustling of a dres.s on tlie 
lawn in front of tbe .summer-house. Dnfor- 
1 in lately Searammueei.i heard it too. IJc 
Dvisted liiinselt roimd in liej-arm.saud growled. 

'I'iie noise ilistiiibed Father Itoceo. She 
heard him rise and Icavai llu* summer-house. 
TJier(‘ would liave been time enough, peiliaps, 
foi' her to conceal lierself among some tree.s, 
if slie could have recovered her seif posse, ssi on 
at once ; but she was incapable of making an 
efibrt to regain it. »Slie could neither think 
nor move — her breath seemed to die away on 
her lips — as .she saw the .sliadow of tlie ju-iest 
stealing over th(‘ gras.s slowly, from the front 
to the back of tlie sumnier-iioiise. In another 
moment tliey were face to face. 

He stojqied a few paces from her, and 
eyed her steadily in dead silence. She still 
crouched again.st the .summer-house, and 
still with one hand mechanically kejit lier 
hold ot tlie dog. It was well for the prie,st 
that she did so. Scarammiiecia’s formidable 
teeth were in full view, his shaggy coat was 
bristling. Ids eyes were starting, liis growl 
had changed from the surly to the savage 
note ; he was ready to tear down, not Fathei 
Bocco only, but all the clergy in I’isa, at a 
moment's notice. 

“ You have been listening,” said tlie priest, 
calmly. “I see it in your face. You h.ave 
heard all.” 

She could not answer a word : she could 
not take her eyes from him. There was an un- 
natural stillness in his face, a steady, unrtv 
pentant, unfathomable despair in his eyes, that 
struck her* with horror. She would have 


f iven worlds to be able to iLe to her feet and 
y from his presence. ^ 

" I once distrusted you and watched you in 
secret ” he said, speaking after a short silence, 
thoughtfully, and with a strange iranipiil 
sadness in his voice. “And now, wdiat I did 
by you, you do by me. You put the hope of 
your life once in my hands. Is it because 
they we|e not wortliy of thfe trust, that dis- 
1 covery and ruin overtake me, and that you 
are the iustrumeni of tin' retribution ? C^au 
this be the decree of heaven '! or is it nothing 
but the blind justice of chance ? ” | 

He looked upward, doubtingly, to the lu.s- | 
trous sky above him, and sighed. Nauina’s I 
«‘yes still followed his mechanically. He i 
.seemed to feel their inllueuce, for he suddenly | 
looked <lown at her again. | 

“ What keeps you silent? AYliy are you 
afraid f ” he said. “ I can do you no harm, 
witli your dog at your side, ainl the workmen 
yonder w itliin call. 3 can do yon no harm, 
and I ^^ ish to do you none. Go back to Fisa,, 
tell whal you have heard, restore tlie man 
you love to liimsclf, and ruin me. That is 
3 ’onr work. Do it ! I was never your enemy 
oven when I di.sLriisted you.' 1 am not your 
enemy now. It is no tiiult of yours that a 
fatality has been accomj dished tlirougli yon — 
no fault of your.s that I am rojectoil as the 
in.strument of seciiringa right'ous restitution 
to the church. Kise, child, and go your way’', 
while J go mine and prepare for what is to 
come. If we never meet again, remember 
that 1 jiailod from you without one hard say- 
ing or one harsh look — ]»artcd fioni you so, 
knowing that tJie iirst words you spea,k in 
Pisa will be death to my cliaraotei’, an<J de- 
struction to tbe great purpo.se of my^ life.” 

Speaking these' words, always with the 
same calmness whicli had marked Ids manner 
from the lii st, lie looked fixedly at her for u 
litth' while — sighed again — and turned away. 
Just befoic he disa))pcarod among tlie trees, 
he saiil “ Farewell ; ” but so softly that she 
coulil barely bear it. Some strange confu.siou 
clouded her mind as she lost sight of him. 
Had .she injured him ? or had he injured her? 
Jlis "words bewildered and oppressed her 
.simple lieart. V'ague doubts and fears, and a 
sudden untipatby to remaining any longer near 
the .'luminer-liouse, overcame her. She stai’ted 
to her feet, and, keejiing the dog still at her 
side, hurried i'rom the garden to the high 
road. There, rhe wide glow of sunshine, tlie 
sight of the city lying before her, changed 
the current of her tlioughts, and directed 
them all to Fabio and to the future. 

A burning impatience to be back in Pisa 
now pos.se,s$ed her. She hastened towaids the 
city at her utmost speed. The doctor was re- 
ported to be in the palace when she passea 
the servants, lounging in the cou^yaru. He 
saw, the moment ske came into his pre- 
sence, that something had happened ; and led 
her away from the sick-room into Fabio’s 
empty study. There she told, him all. 
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wred Inin,*’ iM. the doctoi, 
Wtf MlSW 
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fYou hvr^ 

joyfully, " I %vxir ^woi* for his recovery 
Onh let th<wt Wotuati come here foi tli e reward , 
eiici lee^ve me to deal with her as she deseives 
In the mean tmve, my dear^ don t jfo away 
the palace on any aocoUnl unt 1 T give joq 
permission I ara going to send a itiessage 
immediately tc.biignot* Andie i d’Aihino to 
come and hear the extiaouliiiuy <%sclosur6 
that }ou iu\e maile to me Go Wk to 
lead to the count, as iisiial, until I want yon 
again, but, icnumbei aou must not diop 
a woid to him yet, of what you liave said 
to me. He mu fc be caiefiilly pitpaied 
tor all that we li ut to tell him , and must be 
kept quite lu the dark until those prep na- 
tions are made ” 

D’Aibmo answered the doctoi’s summons 
in pel son, iiid Nauiin leputed hei stoiy 
to him IJe and tlio doctor itrnamcd 
closetea logetlipi loi soirn time aflei she h i<l 
ccnchuUd her inrrativi ind h id rttiied A 
little betojLP foul o’clock llay sent toi lui 
again into the stu 1} Jlicdoctoi was mLUi ^ 
the tabic with a big (4 uioiip> bol ic loin ' 
tiiid (rAibiuo w IS telling om f tin s iv mis 
tint if a I uly c died at tlic ]h1 uc ii tlie sub 
jectof thehaiidlnll which ho h 1 1 < i il ited,she 
wastobe adniittctl into tlic slu 1} immediately 
As the olo k sliuck ioui, ^ mini t\as u 
quested to tike possession ( t i window st it, 
and to Wilt thcie until she w is s imuK ue I 
Wh( u she hid obeyed the doetoi 1 osDud 
one of the wiiidow-eint uns, to hide ha liom 
the Mew of any one onteiing tin loan 
About a qu u tci ot an 1 out c 1 ij sl I , and 
tlien the dooi was tin own open, ml In id i 
heiself was shown into the stud} riie doeloi 
bowed, and d Albino ])l lec 1 i ch in f i ha 
She was pafcetl} collatul, ml thmked 
them loi then poliUmss with lui best gi ice I 
“I believe I am iddnssing << n(i It nti il 
friends ot Count I tbio d As ( li ? l»ii uU 
began “M lyl isk it}ou iie inthoristdto ict 
foi the count, in n 1 itiou to Uu n w iid wbieli ■ 
this handbill otlas { ” I 

The doctor, having exaunned tin Inndl li 
said that the lady »v is quite ii^lit, uid pou U 1 
significantly to the bag ot money 

You aic piepaied then, jiuisued Brigi 1 1 
smiling, “ to give a nwird ot two himdied 
soudi to any one alle to tell >ou who Ur 
woman is who woie tlie yellow mask it tin 
Marquils Melani’s b ill, and how she ooiitii\ e 1 
to personate the fiee and tiguie ol the I ite 
Counted d*Aacoli t ” 

"Of couise we are prepared,” aiisweied 
d^Arbmo, a little iriitablv ‘ As men ot 
fapifbur wo are not m the habit ot ]nonuhUig 
tthything that we aie not peifectly wiilm^., 
proper conditions, to pei foi in ” 

me, my dear friend,” said the 
doctor ^ "1 think you speak a little too 
wartnly to the laidy. She is quite light to 
every pfi^pautioii We have the two 
her^,^^«^^^dam,” ho continued, 
mHP^ the n^ney^bag* "And we are pre-i 
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pared to pay that sum for the mfoimatioii we 
want, But” (here the doctoi suspiciously 
moved the bag ot scudi from the tabic to his 
lap) “we must have proofs that the peison 
claiming the lewaid is leally entitled to it ” 
Bngula’a eyes followed the money bag 
gi ecdiiy 

“ Pioots ’ ” she excl umed, taking a pni ill 
flat box tiom uiija hei cloak, and jnishiug 
It acioss to the doetoi “Pioots » theieyou 
will tind one })ioot tliat ist ibhsljci my claim 
beyond the possibilit) ot doubt” 

The docUn opene 1 the box, and looked at 
the w IX missk in^iJe it, then liaiid<d it to 
d iibino, md re] >1 iced the big ot scudi on 
tin table 

“ihi contents pf that box seem ceitxmly 
to exjd im a gu it deil,” he sucl, ]mshm^ tlu 
bag ccntly tow iids Bii^id i, but ihvi}s 

kc ]) ug his 11 in 1 o\a il Ilu wciii in who 

WOK tho }cll JW dmiiino w is, I pHsiiiit,ot 
tin sum hti^htastlK 1 ite conn cis ^ ’ 

J M 11} s vid 1 1 igidn ila < ) 1 wa e 
ds ) >1 tlu MU ((1(111 IS the lift lint sss, 
she wou \cH w it the sime sb id is th 
hinging') in tl ( 1 itc ( nnt ss i om, md 

sh !i I ( n i u Ic) j 1 M 11 w mi 1 , tli 

(olonil ss w i\ m Icl of Uu lit ( unlfsss 

I ii ,11 w lu VC ui ill lid s h m I s uiii n 1 i 
tint p 11 1 ot the se( u t iNotlungi m iisn w 
to be clt ucd n]> Imt Uu ni\ Ui\ ot wli ) th 

I I ly w is 1 r iV( tlie J ) 1 1 s sii t ) ] iish 
Uat 1 i^ in in h i 1w lu u i m\ w i) md 
I sh ill 1 ( 1 ( h ^ht 1 t ) t 1 > n 

J hank ^ 11 nil m ii 1 Ui 1 lo , 
w lUi a V(.i) I ( K ( J till 1 in^t in h s m uina 
‘ \\ kiK w w ho tl ( 1 1 l\ w is lilt 1 

Uc im\(dt!u l)ig t (uli wink he sjicl o 
bick to liH rwn SI le ( t Ui t ihk 1 Hildas 
('hook i( lit 1 d, nul she lo t ti mi hci scat 
‘ \m J. nil last 111 I, sn,’ 1 s n 1, 
hiu^hlin Ihat \ it 1 idv iiit 1^,^ cf j jy 
po iiion !ri , us i d f iictliis woinui, t> 
(lie it me ml ( t th uwul?’ 

I ‘ In 11 ) me ms, m 1 1 im, u joine 1 the d ) 
t 1 ‘We Imvc tovti lilted to ])i\ Uk 
icNviidtotlu pason who could ^inc its the 
lilt Hill ition w( iLjuned ’ 

‘ A\(ll, fell ’ hi\( 1 not ^:,iveu nou put of 
it ^ x\ud am 1 not pie])ued to give 3011 Uu 
win k f 

‘ Cat Hilly but the misfoitunc is, that 
anothci peisdi Ins been htloichiud with 
)m We i (Cl tuned who the lidy m the 
yellow doniiii ) was, and liow she loiitnved 
to peisoiiiti the face of the lite (bunlcss 
d’Ascoli, Btvd il lioiirs ago, fiom anothei 
informant ihit peison hi^ consequently, 
the pnoi (Uim, mel, ai eveiy piiiieiplc^pt 
justice, that peison must also have 
lewaid Nunni, Uns bag belongs to yo 
come and take it ’ 

Kanina ai^peared fiom the window se^ 
Biigicla, thiiudei struck, looked at her in 
silence foi \ raomeut , gasped out, That 
girl ’ ” — then stopped again, bieathleas. 

" That girl was at the back of the surtimev- 
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i house this TOoruiiig, while you and your 
accomplice were talking •together,’* said the 
doctor. 

D’Arbiiio had been watching Brigida’s 
face intently from tlie moment of Nauina’s 
^ appearance, and had quietly stolen close 
I to her side. This was a fortunate move- 
ment ; for the doctor’s last words were hardly 
' out of his mouth before Brigida seized a 
J heavy ruler lying, with some writing mate- 
I rials, on the table, lu another instant, if 
d’Arbino had not caught her arm, she would 
I have hurled it at Naniua’s head. 

You may let go your hold, sir,” she said, 
dro])ping the ruler, and turning towards 
d’j^ rhino witii a smile on her white lips and 
a wicked calmness in lier steady eyes. “1 
can W'ait for a better opportunity.” 

AVitli tliesc words, she w'alked to the door ; 
and, turning round there, regarded Nauina 
lixcdly. 

“1 wish I lia<l beou a moment (juicker 
witli the ruler,” sin* said, and went out. 

“There!” exclaimed the doetor : “1 told 
}ou 1 knew how to deal witli lier as she de- 
I *S(r\ed. One tiling J am Cf lainly obliged to 
lur for: slie lias saved us the trouble ot 
going to her liouse, and foidng her to gi\(‘ 
up tin* mask. And now, my eliild,” he 
coulluued, addressing Iskanin«i, “ y<»u e.in go 
l.onie, and oii(‘ of the men servants shall ^ee 
you '-.ife to your own door, in eas«. that 
woiiia'i should still he lurking about the 
]»alace. Slop! you aio leaving the bag of 
bcudi b( hind you.” 

“I can't take it, sir,” said Nanina, \try 
i quietlv and tirinly. 

“ And why not ? *’ 

would have- taken money!” she said, 
^ reddening, and looking towards the door. 

The doctor glanced apju’oviugly at d’Ar- 
biiio. “Well, well, W'e won’t argue about 
that now,’’ he said. “ I will lock up the 
nionev with the mask for to-day. (_’ome here 
to-morrow morning as usual, my dear. Bv 
that time 1 shall have made up my mind on 
the right means tor bleak mg your discovery 
to Count Fabio. Only let us ])roceed slowly 
ami cautiously, and I answer for success.” 

The next morning, among the tir^st visitors 
at tlie Ascoli Palace was the niaster-seuljitor, 
Luca Loini. lie seemed, as the servants 
thought, agitated, and said he was eRi>ecially 
desirous of seeing Count Fabio. On being in- 
formed that this was inijmssiblc, he reflected a 
little, and then inquired if the mcilical at- 
tendant of the Count was at the jialace, and 
could be spoken with. Both questions were 
answered in the allirmativi', and he was 
ushered into the doctor’s presence, 

“ [ know not how to preface what T 
want to say,” Luca began, looking about him 
confusedly. “ May 1 ask you, in the first 
lace, if the work-girl, uaiiied Nanina, was 
ere yesterday ? ” 

“ She was,” said the doctor. ^ 

“ Did she speak iu private with any one 1 ’ 


“Yes ; with ipe.” 

“ Then, you know everything ? ” 

“ Absolutely everything.’^ 

“ I am glad at least to find that ray object 
in wishing to see the count can* be equally 
well aiLSweretji by seeing you. My brother, I 

regret to say ” Ho stopped jierplexedly, 

and drew from Ids pocket a roll of pa})ers. 

“ You may speak of yous brother in the 
plainest terms,” said the “Iknow 

what share lie has had in promoting the in- 
famons cousjuraey of the Yellow Mask,” 

“ Ikly petition to you, and through you to 
the count, is, that your knowleilge of what 
my brother has done may go no furthex*. If 
thi.s seaiubd becomes jiublii* it will ruin me 
iu my j)rofession. And 1 make little enough 
bv it already,” said Buca, witli his old sordid 
smile breaking out again faintly on his face. 

“Pray, do you come from your brother 
with thi.s petition ! ” inquired the doctoi*. 

“Mo; 1 come solely on my own account. 
My brother sei'ins careless what happens. 
He has made' a lull stateinenL of his share in 
the mailer horn the tiist ; has forwarded it 
to Ids cceJe.siasheal superior (who will send it 
tit the iUThbisliop), and is now awaiting wdiat- 
ever sentence the> choose to pa.s.s on 1dm. 1 
have a <*op^> of tbe doeumenl, to ])rove that 
he has at least been candid, and that he does 
not shiink from consequeiie(‘s which he might 
have avoided by flight. The Law cannot 
touch linn, but the church can — and to the 
ehui’ch lie has roMi’es.sed. All I ask is, that 
he maybe s[)arcd a public' expo.su re. Such 
an exj)osiue would do no good to the 
count, and it would do dreadful injury to 
me. Look over the pa]^er.s yourself, and 
hliovv’' them, whenever you tliiuk jirojier, to the 
master of thi.s house. I liavo every eoiih- 
dence in hi.s honour and kindness, and iu 
yours.” 

He laid the roll of papers ojieii on the 
table, and thtii retired with great humility 
to the window', d’he doctoi* looked ovei* them 
with .some curiosity. 

The stati'ineiit or confession began by 
boldly avowing the writer’s conviotioii that 
jiart of the jiroperiy which the Count Fabio 
d’Aseoh liad inherited from hi.s ancestois had 
been obtained by fr.nid and misrepresentation, 
from the church. The various authorities on 
winch this assertion was based were then 
])i’oduceil in due order ; along wiUi SOpQ© 
curious particles of evidence culled Irora old 
manuseriphs, vvhicli it mu.st have cost much 
trouble to collect and deeypher. 

The second section was devoted, at great 
length, to the reasons which, inditced the 
writer to think it his absolute duty, J-U 
affectiomite son and faithful servant of the 
clmrch, not to rest until he had restored 
the successors of the Apostles, in his day, the 
projjerty which had been fraudulently ^ 
from them in days gone by. ’Hie writer held 
himself justified, in the last resort, and in that 
only, in using any means for effecting this 
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; Wtorntion, exces such might 
iu mortal aiu* 1 

The third section described ihe priest’s 
share in promotin<r the miiffiPiftge of Madda- 
lena Lomi'witli Fabio ; mid the hopes he 
eotertaiued of seonring the re^itutiou of the 
cburcli property throogh his iiifluouce over 
his niece, in the first place, and, when she had 
I died, through hy^ influence over her child, in 
the second, necessary failure of all his 
' priyects, if Fabio married again, was next 
, glanced at ; and the time at which the first 

' suspicion of the possible occurrence of this 

' c^itastrophe occurred to his mind, was noted 
with scrupulous accuracy. 

' The fourth section narrated the manner in 
which the conspiracy of the Yellow Mask 
had originated. The writer described himself 
as being in his brother’s studio, on the night 
of his niece’s death, harassed by forebodings 
of the likelihood of Fabio’s marrying again, 

I ami lill(*d with the resolution to ]»revent any 
I such disastrous second union at all hazards. 
He asserted tliat the idea of taking the wax 
mask from brothers statue flushed n]»on 
I him on a sudden, and that lie knew of nothing 
I to leml to it, except, perhaps, that he Jiad 
1 been thinking, just before, of the feu])ei stitioiis 
nature of the \ oung inan's cluuMctej*. as lie had 
I himself observed it in the stiuiio. He further 
deedared that llie idea ol the \>a\ mask ter- 
ritied him at lirst ; that he strove against it 
as against a teinjitation of the devil ; that, 
from fear of yiejding to this temptation, ho 
' abslainetl even *fioni entering the studio 
duiing his bruthei'a iibsenee at a pies, and 
that he first faltered in his good resolution 
when Fabio returned to ihsn, and when it 
* was laimoured, not only that the young noble- 
man \\.is going to tlic ball, but that he wouhl 
' certainly itiarry tor the second time. 

The tilth section related, that the writer, 

I npoii this, yielded to temjitatlun rather than 
forego tlie cherished purpose of his life, by 
' allowing Fabio a chance of marry ing again — 
that he made the wax mask in a plwtiT 
I mould taken from the face of liis bn^her’s 
‘ Btatiie — and that he then had two scpar.ile 
I interviews with a woman named Brigula (of 
whom he liad some picvioua knowledge) wlio 
was ready and anxious, from motives of 
private malice, to jiersonato the deceased 
countess at the masquerade. This woman 
had suggested that some aiionymons letteis 
to Fabio w.ould i>ave the way in his mind tor 
' approaching imjiersonation, and had 
tvintten tlie letters herself. However, even 
wheA all the preparations were maile, the 
i writer declared that he shrank from proceed- 
' ing to extremities ; and tliat he would have 
^Mndohetl the whole project, but for tlws 
JKinan Brigida informing iiim, one day,, tliat 
( « work*girl named Naniaa was to be one of 

the attemlants at the ball. He knew the 
cojtnt to. h^ve beett in leye with this girl, evem 
to*lJhie ^of wiehing 'to Marry hat? ; he sus- 
, . pected.dSSibxlLar to wait at tW 





ball was j)ree(>ncerted ; and, in conaeliiu^nc?, 
he authorised hia female accomplice to per- 
form her part in the conspiracy. 

Tlie sixtli section detailed the proceedings 
at the masquerade^ and contained the writer’s 
confession that, on the night before it, he had 
written to the, count proposing the reconci- 
liation of a diflereuco that had taken phicc 
between them, solely for the purpose of 
guarding himseif against suspicion. He next 
acknowledged that ho had borrowed the 
key of the Campo 8auto gate, keeping the 
authority to whom it was entrusted in per- 
fect ignorance of the purpose for which he 
wanted it. That purjiose was to carry out 
the ghastly deliLsion of the wax mask (ui the 
very probable event of the wearer being fol- 
lowed and enquired after) by having tlie 
woman llngida taken u]i, and set down, at the 
gate of the cemetery in u liicli Firbio's wilo 
bad bt*en buried. 

The .seventh section .solemnly avenvil that 
I the .sole ohject of the conspiracy was to j)ri‘- 
vciit the young nobleman from marry iii^f 
ag.tin, by working on bis sujuwslitioiis fi ar^ ; 
tlio w'ritcr 1 ci)cat iiig, alter lids avowal, Ib.il 
.'iny’^ sucli ''Ccoiid niairiagt‘ would iiccess.irily, 
destroy his piojoctfor promoting the iiltiinate 
rcstor.ition ot the cliuich jaissessioii^*, by 
tli\eiling Count Fahio's pioj^erry, in great 
part, from hia ti'st wife's child, o\ei‘ whom 
the jniest \%oiild alw.ns have mtlucnc >, (o 
anotluT wile and ]no))al>ly otlim cliihu m, 
ovei whom lie coul<l iiope to have inme. 

The eiuhlh and list seel ion t xpi . S''ed the 
WTiter’.s contrition lor IniMiig alhns d hj i 
zoal for t1h‘ elimeh to ini'-had him into 
actions liable to bring seand.d on his ehali ; 
reiterated in the sLimigest languigo, hn 
e(m\ iet ion, that, wlialever might be Ihougbl 
of the imans enqiloyed, tlie eml lu' Irid pr* - 
poaeil to liiinsell was a luoat rigbteoo'^ «>ne ; 
and coiielnded by assi. rling Ids resolution to 
.suHer with humility any jienalties, Irowevir 
seveie, Avldeli his ecelesi.ustieal sLqa-riois 
aught think lit to inflict on him. 

Having locknil over this extraordi mary 
stalement, the doctor aildreased himselt again 
to Luea Loud, 

“ J agree with you,” he said, 'Hhat no 
useful eiul is to be gained now liy mention- 
ing your brother’s conduct in public — alwayi 
pruvuled, however, that his eccIcHijislical 
siqieriors Jo their duty. T shall show tliesc 
jiapers to the count as soon as he i« lit to 
pel use them, ami 1 have no doubt that he 
wdl be ready to take niy view of the matter.” 

This assurance relieved Luca Lomi of a gieafc 
weight of anxiety. He boweil and witmirew. 

The doctor placed the papers in tlie same 
cabinet in which he had secured the wax 
mask. Before he locked the doors again, be- 
took out the fiat box, opened it, and looked 
thoughtfully for a few minutes at tW mask 
iiisiile ; then sent for Namnsu / 

** ^Wf my ehdd^” he said, w^E she ap^ 
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peared, “ I am going to try our first experi- 
ment with Count Fabio ; ami I think it of 
great importance that you should be present 
while I speak to him.” 

j/e took up the box with the mask in it, 
and, beckoning to Nanina to follow him, led 
the way to Fa bio’s chamber. 

, CHAPTEIl XII. 

About six months after the events already 
related, Signor Andrea d’Arbino, and the 
(Aivallere Fiijelloha})pened to be atayiiig with 
a iVieiid, in a seaside villa on the Castcllaiuare 
shore of the Bay of jVlaple.s. Most of their; 
time was {)leasantly occii[)ie(l on the soa, in j 
fisljing.and sailing. A boat was placsifleniiiely i 
at then* dis])Osal. Sonutiines tliey Ipitered 
whole (lays along the shore ; sometimes made 
trips to the lovely islands in the i>ay.i 

( )ru‘ (.‘veiling t!i(‘V were sailing wiir Sor- 


in upon their hapjnness, or I should hav-e felt 
inclined to run the boat on fciore.” 

never heard the emf of that strange 
adventure of the Yellow Mask,” said Fiuello, 
^ There was a priest mixed up in it, was 
there not ? ” f 

Yes ; but nobody seems to know exactly 
what has become of him. He was sent for to 
Korne, and has never beoi^hei^' of since. 
TJie report is, that he voluiSwirfed to serve 
on the new mission, despatched some months 
since to Japan. In that case, lie has gone 
to almost certain death — for the last mission 
perished under torture in the hands of the 
natives. I asked liis brother, ilui S(5!ulptor, 
about him, a little while ago, but he only 
shook his head, and said nothing.” 

And the woiiia.n who wore the yellow 
mrisk 'f ” 

- , ^ ^ , “She, too, has ended mysteriously. At 

reiito, witli a light wind, d'lie bean1.|r of the j Pisa, she was obliged to sell off (everything 
coast tempted iliem to keep the boat close in j she pos-scssed to pa y her debts. Some friends 
sliore. ..V short tinm before sunset, they j of hers at a milliner’s sho]>, to whom she 
ivuiiidcd the most pictnn^sque headhuid they • applied for help, would have nothing to do with 
liad yet jiassed : and a Jii tic hay will a whip* | her. She left the city alone and jxMiiiiless.” 
sand beach ojicnod on thc’rvicw. They no- 1 The lioat had a])proachod the next headland 
tic('d first a villa surrounded by orange and j on the coast, 'vvhil(‘ 1 liey were talking, d’hey 
(ill vn‘ f recs on the rocky luMLilits inland — tlicii look(‘d back for a last glance at iln^ beach, 
a jiath 111 the cliibsid(‘, leading (l<»vii to llu' j Still the notes of tlui guitar came gently 
sand'^ — llicii, a Jif.lle family ]iart^ on thei.'uuoss the quiet w'ater; but there mingled 
]>'‘aidi, enioving the fragrant (‘vmiiig air. j with thmii now, the sound of the lady’s voice. 

d’lio eldei’s of the grou]> were ,a lady and ' She was sinking. The* little girl and the dog 
^..caHoiuaii, silling together on thesand. The i wauv at hm* feet, and the genthmian was still 
Jads had a uiiiLar in her lap, and x-as playing in his old phuje, close at her sid(‘. 
a siin])|i‘ (lanct melody. ( ’lose ai, n‘r side, a In a lew nrmut(‘s mor(‘, the boat vomuh'd 
young < hilil x\as rolling on tin beach in j the next headland, tln‘ beach vanished from 
jiinii In front of her a litte gir! was view, and th(x music dmd away softly in (lie 


dam iiig lo tin' music, with a ver'’ extraoidi- 
narx jiarinm in the sliape of a (hg, wlio xvas 
ea\)(‘i ujg on his hind J(‘gs in Uh most gi’o- 
t.(‘S(jne mannei*. Th(‘ merry laii|hter of flie 
girl, and the lively iioies of the luilar were 
heanl disliiK'tly across the still witer. 

“ lidge a little nean^r in shonf’ .s.aid d’Ar- 
bino to his friend, who was steifing. ‘‘And 
kei’j) as L do iii the sliarlovv of tiic sail. I 
want (O si‘e ibe faces of tliosd' ]H*rsoiis on 
tin' I>each, willumt being semi If them.” 

Fiiifllo obeyed. After aj)]r«»aehiiig just 
in‘ar enough to see the count eiaiices of llie 
])ar(y on slion*, and to be balujd at lustily 
i)y the (log, iln^y turnod the boil’s liead .igaiii 
tuxvards the oiling. i 

“A plea,sant voyage, gcntleiicn,” cried the 
clear voita^ of the little gill They waved 
their hats in return; and thoi saw her run 
to the (log ^'ind take him h’ the fore legs. 
“Play, Nanina,” they bean her say. “1 
have not lialf done with nr partner jujt.” 
The guitar sounded once nnye, and the gro- 
tesque dog W'as on his hind l(g8 in a moment. 

“ i had lieard that he was ivell again, that 
he hatl married her latel}^ ;ii(l that he was 
away with her, and her sisb/', and his child 
hy the first wdfe,” said d’j rhino. “But i 
had no suspicion that thei' place of reiire- 
uient was so near us. It istoo soon to break 


distance. 


^VUhS. 

A roRUESPoVDENT of tlic Oeiitleuifin's 
Magazine, in some back number — 1 am not 
antiquary enough to (h.‘sh*e more lecoiidite 
nutlioril.y — s.ay.s that tlui first wig was made 
of a goat’s skin and xvas xvorn hy Saul. In 
the British Museum then^ is an Egyptian wig 
with flowing ringlets, manufactured, as J 
think, before Saul’s time. If I wei-e myself 
the xve.-irer of the last wig 1 would burn 
it, and so put an end to as inihandsome a 
race of cheats as ever discredited humanity. 

For the head of hair is the most wor.shipful 
and noble part — the very erown — of the 
xvhole human body. Hair is also set over 
the (^3 h's, which speak the language of the ' 
soul, and over the mouth, which speaks 
tlie language of the understanding. Some 
nation.^ have, indeed, attempted to conceal 
the dominance of liair over the lips of man ; 
but it has, persistently, continued to de- 
mand its place. The (Ireeks and Ro- ji 
mans offereu the first-fruits of the human 
temples to the temples of the gods. I 
say no more. Wlien Christians were pri- 
mitive, a man swore by his beard as by the 
most precious thing he had, and the man 
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, j{iw<^ful a» whea it %a» tsy 

f . t>liskd(;ibg aliair i)rom tlia haadjt atid )>r«i^tmg 
It aa the moat trortby ofalbibi^au (^erings 
to tbo person so respeii^lly sauted* But I 
say no more, Ther#i^fi« a timo the 
W cut was an ackiiow- 
ledgmeut of ; now, we sell our- 

selves thus m^tbO'hahds of any fellow who 
is base enough to ^use an offer by which ho 
is l^noured «6 enormously, unless we pay him 
stxfince for accepting it. Enough ; I feel very 
strongly on such subjects. Short hair used, 
in the good old times, to be tiie mark of serfs 
OP bondsmen, as imleed it is now partly to be 
taken as the mark of persons lately come 
from gaol. The insolvent debtor, wiio foi*- 
feited himself as a slave to his creditor, cut 
off the flowing locks that were lus glory, and 
should not be made partakers ot his shame. 


balr, of hair cut from corpses. 

In the time of the Plague, wigs were iu 
lashion^ and Wei's, therefor^ even a much 
jpreafccp Source of terror to their wearers than 
they are just nov to me. On tlie third 
of September, isdi'teeu’ sixty-four, says Mr. 
Pepys; — (Lord’s day) Up, and put on my 
coloured silk suit, very fine, and my uew 
periwig, bought a gootl while since, but durst 
not wear, because the plague wns in West- 
miustor when I bought it ; and it is a wonder 
what will be the fasldon after the }>lagne is 
done, ,w to ]>eriwigfl, for nobody will buy any 
hair for fear of infection, that it bad been ent 
off the lesuls of people doa<l of tlie ])lague,” 

In time of Queen Anne and (leorgo the 
First, full “bottomed wigs, ‘‘high on tlie 
bhouldeiN in a basket home,” inannueli as 
they wire woitli some j)ouii<ls a-jdece, wine 
thoiiQht worth stealiug in tlie sticets frniu 
the hea^l^ of their wetarers. J shall not talk 
of l>r. .1 dinson's wi«^s : eilher of liis woik-a- 


TljraleV,aud j niton iu tin* hall helot i m living 
Ins a])p(ur.nu‘e in the parlour. J»ut 1 will 
disseel, tMr, M'jiaiate, and divule, all 
b<M‘ause } hate them. 1 wish T had been a 
critic in lie da\ when these ap])e. nod. Tlie 
Stoiehou"'* of Annourv and III i/.un, eoU' 
taming lh» si'veral v.iuelv ofC’iedel liun , 
\rm bol h roj\ mn 
and Domstie; wilii llu liisLi uiiif nis usoii 
in all Tr..de.s and Scuan*. . togiihei wiiii 
their d'erii.^ of Art, b\ » 'odh' Iloluu' ol 
(Miester, (i ptlem ui St w er to Ills kill Mait'-^i V 


I sa,v no more — positively not another woid. 1 day or of the dress wig that he Kept il Mi 

Long hair was the mark of nobility and 

royalty in England till, iu tlie time of tlu* 
most contemptible of all our mouarchs. 

Cliarloa the Second, when there was nothing 
but a goat upon the throne, goat’s hair 
usurped the place of man’s h.dr on the throne 
of a man’s body, aud tull-buttomed wigs 

came in. 1 and how birne in (’oats ot 

Louis the Twelfth of France was noticeable 
for his flowdiig locks mitil disease eoinjielledi 
him to replace them with a wig. Ills loyal 
subjects instantly shave<l thtir liCiuls, and, 

/ibdicatmg nature’s crown, because it had j King (>haih*s tlie SM-otid. 1 W(nil<l h,i\(* 
'^oen taken from their master, w«irmed their mussicred book i.inm iCifiilly ; t^]K(i.ill\ 
brains in the tails of horses and the fleece of for i!u‘ folk wing pas^aue'- 

goals. Louis Quatorze knew how despicable j “A bold i of li.iir i-) only lo K^ to coi < > 
he liad made his own head when he stakctl the ears aiij ne(‘k, and i^ livfd in a cap, 
his dignity onaperuipie ; and, with an instinct ' having no Uad of hair. 

that betrayed his sense of the height Iroiii I ‘‘AshorlAoh — a head ofln'dr, is a w ig ” (l he 

which he had fallen through the leahiis of villain dare U> call a head ot h.ni a N’lg) 
hair, allowed no^man but the barber who 1 “ that hath i Jort locks and a hairy crow u. 
shaved it to bebAld the poll that W'as stewed | “ A long jerawick, with side liair an 1 a 

daily within tlie close oven ol liis eiioruioiis poll lock belaid. 

wig. Not oven lus most familiar valet ever 1 “A c.nn])agn wig Indh Knots or bobs on 
beheld, liiouis Quatorze bareheaded, lie w;is' each side, w Ui a curled forehead. A Ira 
undreit^ed, and retired to bed with his w .g 1 veiling w ig.” 

Jjir/jlnd it was only when the curtains hail ' lie goes opto a grafted wig,’’ draKos’ 
"u^eu closely drawn around him that his ro>al ' tails,” “Irizzc^” “ihouglits of hair,” “threjnl 
protruded from beneath their folds, j wafts,” “iwaithrctid wafts,” “ thu'e-tlin nd 
deposited the thatch of his sublime skull in t . _ 

the arms of a page, aud received in exchange 
a nightcap. In the morning the same page 
i|||yi^ttended to receive from the same protiudcd 
P|r4aud nightcap and restore the awful wig. 

^ WjSen^lshortly afterwards, the curtains weie 
withdrawn, Jns majesty was seen between the 
siteeii^ with bis head already baking in its 
oven, fend, UA usual, offering to the gaze of lus 
^we-striclUtt valet a majestic friz. 

^ When fftlso x^rowns were made of human 


wafts ! ” Wliiih Is a man’s own head thus U\ 
ho cobbled forliim with needles silk throail, 
taiie, and a “]lrawick thimble T’ If all my 
hair falls off, h! me go bald. As man, 1 am 
a king ; and ilH he my iate ever to lose the 
erown of silvei that is now set dn my biuw", 
1 will not seek unworthy consolation hv ve- 
])laciiig it with iiy sham that can be stitched 
together. If ev^- the day comes for me to he 
ashamed to shon my head anioLg my fellows, 
1 will bide it frtn them. 


END OP VOLUME THE ELEVENTH* 
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